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GLOSSARY. 


ARAD,—Cultivated, peopled, founded. Coupled 
with a name it denotes the founder: as 
Ukber-abad, the city founded by Ukber, 
on the site of the Hindoo village of Agra. 
Shahjehanabad, city fouuded by Shah Jeban 
on the site of the old city of Delhi; the 
old names, however, are retained hy tbe 
people in spite of the Great Mogul. Aliah- 
abad, the city of God—the name given hy 
the Mahommedans to the Hindoo holy 
place at the junction of the rivers Ganges 
and Jomna, known to the Hiudoos as Prag 
or Pryag, 

ABDAR.—a domestic whose duty it is to super- 
intend the water for drinking, to cool and 
clear it; employed as butler by the Hug: 
lish. 

ABKAR.— Distiller of spirits. 

ABKARY, ABKAREE,—Excise; the revenue 
derived from spirits and intoxicating drugs. 

Apawtot, Upatut.—A court of justice. Sud- 
dur Udalut—principal conrt. Dewanee 
Udaluti—court for civil suits, Fowjdaree 
or Nizamut Udalut—criminal court. 

Autn, UHEER.—Shepherd, a caste from which 
the Bengal army accepts recruits. 

AKALEE,—Sikh armed fanatic, 

AMIL.—Dominion ; a farmer of revenue; an 
officer of government. 

AMILDAR.— Governor. 

AMILDAREE.—Territory, government. 

AMBEEN, UmEEN.—Agent, a title given to the 
native judges by the English: as Sudder 
Ameen—chief judge ; Sudder Ameen Ala— 
principal chief judge. 

Amur, Eurr.—A nobleman amongst the 
-Mahommedans. 

Anxkoos.—A weapon; a kind of axe, used to 
drive an elephant. 

Arak, ARRACK.—Spirit; juice; fermented 
liquor. 

AzHuR, URHUR (corruptly, Rhhr).—A. kind of 
pulse (Cytisus Cajan). It grows strong and 
bushy ; when cut (in February) the sharp 
stukes left are very dangerous to horses’ 
hoofs; they are oftenmigy taken for cotton 
stalks. 

ARzI, URzEE.—A letter addressed to a supe- 
rior, a petition. 

ASAMI, ASSAMEER.—A cultivator; a client; a 
constituent. 


Attra, Orta.—Coarse flour. 
AURUNG.—Depét ; factory. 
AvaTAR.—Incarnation of the Deity. 
AYAH.—Female servant ; lady’s-maid. 
AYEEN.—Laws; regulations ; institutes. 
AzAN.—The Mahommedan call to prayers. 


B. 


Basoo.—A title of rank, but now used indis- 
eriminately like “‘ Esquire” in England. 
BaDMvAsH, BupMAasH.—A disreputable per- 
son; one who has no ostensihle means of 

gaining his livelihood. 

BacH.—A garden. 

Bauapoor.—A hero; a warrior; a title of 
rank amongst the Mahommedans ;.a new 
order established in the native eae the 
English. 

Banora, BuHopa, Boura.—A money-lender. 

BalzE, BHYE.—A lady; title given to Mah- 
ratta princesses. 

BAIRAGEE, ByRAGHEE.—A Hindoo religious 
mendicant, 

BAIsHNUVEE.—A. follower of the god Vishnoo. 

Bait.—A residence, abode. Bait-oolah—the 
house of God, Mecca. 

BAKHSH.—A gift ; one who gives. Bukhshish, 
Buxis, Bakhsheesh—present, reward. 

BAKHSHEE. — Paymaster; treasurer to the 
army ; commander-in-chief. 

Banpy, BonpEE.—A cart or carriage. 

Bane, Buune.—The leaves of the hemp 
(Cannabis sativa), bruised and pounded in 
a mortar, and infused in water; an intoxi- 
eating drink. The leaves are smoked, and 
also chewed, 

Bansana, BrinJaRu.—Cazrriers of grain laden 
on bullocks, and especially employed in 
supplying troops; a tribe. 

Banka.—A dandy; a fop; an idle dissolute 
fellow. The Delhi dDanka is famous as the 
dissipated dandy of India. 

BANYAN, BuniyaA.—A merchant ; the caste of 
Hindoo traders. In Calcutta, the cashier 
and chief manager of a mercantile esta- 
blishment, 

BaRau.—tIwelve. Barak Wufai—a religious 
festival of the Mahommedans; the 12th 
of the month in which Mahommed died. 

Barat, Burat,— A Mahommedan festival. 
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Shub-i-Barat, observed with fasting and 
illuminations — the night of record, on 
which men’s deeds for the coming year are 
said to be registered in heaven. 

BarKANDaz, Burkunpass.— A _ matchlock 
man ; Burk, lightning —wndaz, who throws ; 
an armed gitard. 

BastEz, Bustze.—A village. 

Batta, Battu.—Difference in rate of ex- 
change. Bhatta—extra pay, additional 
allowaoce ; an established addition to the 
allowaaces of the armies in India. 

Bazar.—A market; «a daily market; the 
street of shops. 

BrecHa, Bicad.—A meagure of land, one- 
third of an English acre. 

Brear, BEGAREE.—Forced labourers pressed 
to carry without pay. 

Brcum.—A. princess ; a lady of rank. 

BELATTEE (see VILAYUTEE).—A foreigner. 

BEPARREE.—A trader ; a shopkeeper. 

BETEL-NUT.—The Areca Catechu chewed by 
the natives of Iodia; cut in pieces, it 
forms an ingredient of the beerht presented 
to visitors and guests. See Pan. 

Buarr.—Brother. Bhaee-bund—brotherhood ; 
a@ community or association. 

Baancy, Banay-—A load divided and hung 
to both ends of a hamboo pole, carried 
over the shoulder. Bhangy-burdar or 
bhangy-carrier—the maa who accompanies 
a traveller with the Inggage slung over his 
shoulder. 

BueeL.—A wild tribe inhabiting the Malwa 
aod Mewar foresta. There is a Bheel 
local corps in the Indian army. 

BuHIstTiz, BEESTIF, BIHISHTEE.—From bdihisht, 
paradise ; a water-carrier ; a Mahommedan 
who supplies water from u leather bag, 
mussuk. The blessing of water is so great 
in a hot climate that the carrier is as one 
from heaven. 

Bow, Buav.—A brother ; a cousin ; a title of 
respect affixed to a name, as Huree-bhau. 

BHYLEE, Bytzz.—A carriage for riding in, 
drawa by bnilocks; some are on four 
wheels, highly ornameated, and hung 
round with bells. 

Biri, BEEBEE.—A lady ; title of rank; mis- 
tress. 

BrpreL.—A mixed metal of copper aad tin, 
capable of high ornament, and of which 
hooka bottoms aad monthpieces are usually 
made, 

Birt.—A charitable allowance ; fees to family 
priests. 

BISATEE.—A pedlar; a hawker; called by 
the Eaglish a doxwala. 

Boura.—aA village banker; a tribe of bankers 
and traders held in great respect in Goo- 
zerat, 

BRAHBMIN.—A man of the first caste of Hin- 
doos, whose duty it is to study and expound 
the sacred books, The Brahmins now are 
divided and snbdivided into numerons 
tribes aad families holding no social rela- 
tions, and they all engage in many of the 
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lay occupations of the day; they are 
soldiers, watchmen, bailiffs, bankers’ por- 
ters, cooks, domestic chaplaias, &c. All 
classes employ them as domestic servants ; 
as the religion of the Hiadoos is one of 
ritual, ceremonial, and meats, they fiad it 
safest to employ a Brahmin cook, to lasure 
the purity of their food. : 

Bris.—The terrestial paradise of the Hin- 
doos ; the country around Muttra, between 
Agra and Delhi, sacred to Krishna, 
who was horn there and performed his 
miracles. 

BrIJBASEE.—An iobabitant of the Brij; an 
armed Hindoo; watchmen, guards, door- 
keepers—many from the Brij seeking to be 
so employed. 

BriJBHAkA.—The dialect of the Brij Hindee, 
in which most of the popular poems of the 
Hindoos are written. 

Bun.—A wood, a forest; as Sunderbun or 
Soonderbun, the forest of Soondree trees ; 
Brindabun, the forest of Vrinda. 

Bunposust,—Arrangement ; bargain. 

BungaLow.— A thatched house, after the 
fashion of Bengal. 

Brwustu.—A written opinion on Hindoo 
law by a Pundit, or a Brahmin learned in 
the law. 


C. 


CAYMACAN, see KAIMUKAM. 

CHaBook.—A whip. 

CHaBooksowak.—A rough rider. 

Cuanp.—The moon. 

CHANDNEE.— Moonbeams, 

CHANDNEE CHaUK.—The bright street (a 
famous street in Delhi). 

CHAPPA.—Ao impression ; a stamp. 

CHappa Kacuuz.—Prioted paper; a news- 
paper. 

Cuappa KHana.—A priating-oftice. 

CHaRYAR.—Char, four—yar, friend. The four 
caliphs (successors to Mahommed), Aboo- 
bukr, Omar, Osmaa, and Ali, 

CHARYAREZ.—A Mahommedan of the Soonee 
sect—who maintain the rightful succession 
of the four Caliphs. 

CuatTa.—Aa nmbrella—theemblem ofroyalty. 

Cuik.—A screen made of split hambogs and 
painted. 

Cait, CurTazz.—A note; a letter. 

CHos.—A stick; a staff of office; a silver or 
gold stick. 

CHoBDAR.—An attendant carrying a mace or 
stick of office. 

CHouBEY, CHopEr.—A Brahmin learned in the 
four Vedas. See Srpoy. 

CHOUDREE, CHowpDRY.—The head-man of a 
trade ; syndic ; a title of respect addressed 
to carters, carriers, camelmen, &c. 

Cxouk, Cooxe.—A square ; an open place in 
a street. 

CHouker.—A station ; a police-guard station ; 
a chair; a seat. 

CHOUKEEDAR.—A policeman; guard; wateb- 
man. 
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CHOULTRY (properly, Caaorzxz).— A public 
lodgiug-place ; a station ; an inu. 

CuoutH.—A, fourth; a blackmail demanded 
from the princes of India by the Mahrattas 
—a fourth of their reveoue. 

CHuBmNA.—Parched gram, or chick-pea, used 
hy the Hindoos marching or travelling, 
when they cannot have their food cooked 
hy the rules of their caste. 

CHuUBOOTRA.—A raised terrace in the front of 
a police-station, or round a tree; a plat- 
form where business ig carried on, or a 
public meeting held. 

CauKia.—A large division of the country, 
new almost confined to Oude. 

CHUKLADAR.—The superintendent or governor 
of a chukla, 

CHULAN.— Au invoice; voucher; passport ; 
list of letters, or prisoners forwarded. 
Cuumar.—A worker in leather, or currier ; 
saddler ; a low caste of Hindoos, divided 
into many tribes, who work as cultivators ; 

manniacturers of indigo, &c. 

CHUNAM, CHoonA.—Lime. 

CHUNDAL.—Low caste ; an outcast; term of 
abuse. 

CHUPATEE.—A. cake of unleavened bread, made 
of coarse flour—Atta, the common food of 
all Hindoos, and the lower classes of Ma- 
hominedans in India; cakes of all kinds. 

CHUPPRASS.—A badge; a metal plate en- 
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Daku, Dawk.—Post ; relays of men or cattle 
along the road for carrying letters, goods, 

or travellers, 

DakH-GHuUR.—Post-office. 

DAKH-CHOKEE.—Poast-station for relays. 

Daxait, Daoorr.—Gang-robber ; a burglar. 

Datrz, Dotry.—A rude basket of flowers 
and fruits; a tray of presents, consisting 
of fruit, sweetmeats, spices, preserves. 

Dana.~-Grain ; corn. 

Dans-KHOREE. — The commissariat; grain- 

consumers, 

DarnocHa.—A superintendent ; a chief officer 
in police and other departments of govern- 
ment, particvlarly the customs and com- 
missariat, 

Deccan, DuxuN.—The south; the south 
of India. 

Devise, Durwesa.—A religious mendicant 
(Mahammedan). 

Des, Drsa.—The country; a place; empha- 
tically applied to particular districts. In 
the Himalaya it ineans the plains. 

DrEsSEE.—Belonging to a country; in Bengal, 
applied to indiga-seed grown there. Pur- 
desee—a foreigner. 

Deva, Drv, Dio.—A god; a divinity; a 
man of high rank ; a king. 

DevaLv, Diwatv.—A temple. 

Dever, Devi.—A goddess; a name of Door- 
ga, the wife of Siva. 


graved, and worn on a belt as a badge of| Dewan, Diwan, Divan.— Royal court or 


office. 

CHUPPRASSEE.—The wearer of a chupprass ; 
employed as messengers, couriers, police- 
men, watchmen, &c. 

CHURKH.—A pulley ; a wheel. 

CHURUKPOOoJA.—The ceremovy of swinging 
on a wheel; the swinging festival of Hin- 
doos suspended by hooks passed under 
the skin ahove each bladehone, now almost 
confined to Bengal. 

CHURRUNDAR. — A supercargo—a_ servant 
placed on board a boat, in charge of the 
goods, by an insurance office. 

CHuRRvUS.—The intoxicating exudation of the 
hemp-plant. 

Circar, SirkaR.—A superintendent; chief ; 
the government ; chief clerk. In Calcutta 
all native clerks are called sirkars; a 
large division of the country under the 
Mahommedans. 

Cotz.—A barbarous tribe, inhabiting the Raj- 
mahal Hills and Jungle Muhals beyond 
Burdwan, akin to the Bheels and Gonds, 

Coo.y, see Koon. 

Coran.—New, uubleached silk ; piece goods 
uubleached. 

Coss, Kos.—A measure of distance, about 

two English miles. 

CurcHaA, see KurcHa. 

CUTWAL, see KoTWAL. 


D. 


Daz, Dayet.—A wet nurse; a female ser- 
vant ; a female commissioner employed by 
the courts to swear native women. 


council ; a minister of state. 

DEWANEE.—Relating to a dewan; civil ad- 
ministration. See ADAwLuT. The right 
to receive the revenue of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, conferred on the Hast-India 
Company by the Great Mogul. Dewan-t- 
am—a public hall of audience ; Dewan-i- 
khas—private chamber of council. 

D HoBEr, Daospy.—A washerman. 

DHUEMSALA.—A building for a pious purpose, 
a hospital, a monastery, a temple. 

Dxurva.—Sitting at the donr of a house to 
compel payment of a debt; bankers and 
money-lenders employed Brahmine for this 
purpose. The Brahmin sat fasting and 
resolved to die if the debt were not paid, 
and the debtor would iucur the guilt of 
killing a Brahmin. As long as the Brah- 
miu sat, the dwellers of the honse could 
not cook or eat, fire could not be taken 
into the house, and for the time being they 
were excommunicated. The practice is 
forbidden hy the laws of the Hast-India 
Company. 

DoaB.——From do, two, and ab water ; a tract 
of land lying between two rivers, The 
country between the Ganges and the 
Jumna rivers is emphatically the Doab. 
In the Punjab, or five rivers, there are the 
following tracts called Doab:—Between 
the Sutlej and the Beah, the Julunder 
Doab ; between the Beah and Ravee, the 
Baree Doab; between the Ravee and 
Chenab, the Rechna Doab; between the 
Jhelum and Chenab, the Jetch Doab ; 
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between the Indus and the Jhelum, the 
Doab of Scinde Sagur. 

Do,HAEE, Donyz.—-An exclamation of distress 
when claiming protection from the autho- 
rities ; shouting for mercy. 

Doosz.—A Brahmin read in two Vedas. See 
SEPOY. 

Dooty.—A litter, a swing, a rude palanquin. 

Doorca.—Thse name of a goddess, wife of 
Siva. 

Doorearoosa.—The worship of Doorga, cele- 
brated for ten days in Bengal in the month 
of October; the Doorgapooja holidays are 
strictly kept in Calcutta. 

Do,ur.—A sudden expedition; sessions; cir- 
cuit. 

Durrapak.—An officer of rank in the army or 
police. 

Dourtur.—An office, record-office. 

DuFTUREE.—Record-keeper ; bookbinder and 
paper-rnler ; office servant. 

DurBar.—A court ; a royal court; a levee. 

Duresau.—A Mahommedan saint’s tomb or 
shrine ; a royal court. 

DvrzEE.—A tailor. 

DussERA.—A festival in honour of Doorga; 
additional holidays in Calcutta to the 
Doorgapooja ; a military festival in the 
north-west of India; the fortunate time 
for opening a campaign. 

DuUSTOOREE.—Fee ; perquisite ; commission — 
especially demanded by servants from 
tradesmen on purchases made by their 
masters, 

Dostux.—aA passport, now applied to a pro- 
cess served on revenue defaulters. 


E. 


Erp.—A holy observance amongst the Mahom- 
medans; the two enjoined by the Koran 
are, Ist, The Eed-ool-fitr, the termination 
of the fast of the month Ramzan, observed 
with prayers, rejoicings, and distribution 
of food to the poor; 2nd, The Eed-oo- 
zoha, observed in commemoration of Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice of his son (Ishmael, not 
Isaac, according to the Mahommedans); it 
is observed with prayers and offerings ; 
sheep, oxen, or camels are sacrificed ; the 
kings of Dehli sacrificed a camel with 
their own hands on this festival. 


HrepG¢an.—A platform screened by a brick 
wall, where the festivals of the Eeds are 
celebrated ; it is usually outside the 
towns. 

Emam, IMam.—A chief in religious matters, 
whether the head of all the Mahommedaus 
as the caliph, or the priest of a mosque, 
or the leader in the prayers of the con- 
gregation ; the Sheeahs recognize twelve 
Imams, descendants of Ali and his suc- 
cessors, of whom the last, Imam Mehdee, 
is believed to be still alive. 


' EmampBara.—A building in which the festival 
of the Mohurrum is celebrated, and somc- 
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times used as the mausoleum for the 
family of the founder, see MOHURRUM. 


F. 


Faquir, Furrer.—A Mahommedan religious 
mendicant. Pras 
FarasH.—A servant, whose business 1t 1s to 
spread carpetsand mats, andsweep them—a 

Mahommedan domestic. 

Farazt.—The name of a sect of Mahommedans 
lately established in Lower Bengal, and 
now very turbulent. 

FARNUWEES, FaRNAVEZE. — Phur, an office, 
and nwwees, writer—a public officer, the 
keeper of the registers; title given to the 
minister of state of the Mahrattas. The 
title is familiarly known as that of Nana 
Farnuwees, who was for many years the 
prime mover of the policy of the court of 
Poona. 

Fatig4a.—the first chapter of the Koran ; an 
opening ; a commencement. 

FERINGEE, VERINGHEE.—A Frank; a Euro- 
pean ; perhaps Varangi— Varangian of the 
Greeks. 

Foos.—An army ; police jurisdiction. 

FoujgDAREE.—The office of magistrate, 
criminal judge. See ADAWLUT. 

FURMAN, FrrMan.--A mandate ; a royal com- 
mand ; a patent; a passport. 

Fust.—A section; achapter; aseason; a 
crop or harvest. There are two harvests ; 
the khureef, or autumnal rain crops, as 
indigo, cotton, rice, pulse of many kinds ; 
the rubbee, or spring crops, wheat, barley, 
and gram, or chick-pea. 

Fustee.—A harvest year, or era, originated 
by Akber. 

Furwa.—aA judicial sentence; the written 
opinion on Mahommedan law given by the 
Mahommedan law-officer of a court. 


or 


G. 


Ganga.—The hemp-plant (Cannabis sativa), 
see Bane; also an intoxicating liquor 
made by infusing the flowers and leaves in 
water. 

GAREE.—A cart, a wheeled carriage of any 
description. 

GAREEWAN.—-A carter, a coachman. The 
native servants do not approve of the 
word, and think it more respectable to he 
called coach,wan. 

Gaup, Gap.—Sediment; precipitate ; indigo 
when precipitated, before it is pressed or 
dried. 

Gavt, GHavut, G#yat.-~ A landing-place ; 
steps on the banks of a river; a pass 
through mountains ; a place where washer- 
men wash at a tank or river. 

Gentoo (from the Portuguese Gentio).—Gen- 
tile ; a Hindoo. 

GHAZEE. — A champion; one who fights 
aa et infidels for the propagation of the 
alth.. 
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G,HAIB, GHYB.—Hidden, missing. Peerghyb— 
‘the hidden saint "the name of a mosque 
near Hindoo Rao’s house, at Delhi, used as 
a hattery. Ths legend is of a Mahomme- 
dan saint who was translated to heaven at 
this place. 

GuEE.—Clarified butter. The butter is boiled 
in water and skimmed off. In this state 
it can he kept in a hot climate for a long 
time, and, when done carefully, remains 
very good. The Hindoos use it universally, 
and soak their chupatess or cakes in it, 
more or less, as they can afford it. 

GHOLAM, GoLau.—A youth, .a servant, a 
slave; used as ‘** humble ssrvant” in 
English letters. 

GHOOoRKA. — The people of Nepal, in the 
Himalaya mountains, They are desceuded 
from the Oodipoor rajpoots, and particu- 
larly honour the god Guruknath, hence 
the name Goorkha, They occupied the 
Kemaon hills some generations hefore 
their conquest of Nepal in 1768. 

Gora, G,opDA.—A horse. Ghora-wala—a 
groom. See GORA. 

GHUR.—A house; a hut; residence. See 

GURH. 

Gopown, Gopam (from the Malay gudang).— 
An outhouse; a warehouse ; the commis- 
sariat depdts. 

Goinpa.—A spy; an informer. 

GoLa.—A granary ; salt depdt. 

GoLunpaz.—An artilleryman—from gola, a 
hall; undaz, who throws. 

Gomasata.—An agent; a confidential factor. 

Gonp, Goanp.—A barbarous tribe inhabiting 
the country west of Cuttack to the 
Vindhya hills, called Gondwanee. 

Goosur.—The name of a numerous class in 
the North-West Provinces, engaged in agri- 
culture, but notorious cattle-lifters, thieves, 
and plunderers. A black mail is paid 
at many of the stations in the North-West 
Provinces, to the chiefs of Goojur villages, 
to secure the house property, the police 
being quite inefficient. 

Gooroo.—Spiritual teacher; domestic chap- 
lain of the Hindoos. 

Gora.—White man. Gora-logue or log—LEuro- 
peans; generally applied to soldiers. 

Gorair.—A village watchman ; a messenger ; 
aud who acts as guide to travellers. 

Gosain, Gosoyn. — A religious mendicant, 
specially applied to influential families, 
descendants of gosains ef great repute. 
There are various convents of these men- 
dicants in Western India, of great sanctity. 

GowaLa.—A cowherd; a tribe from which 
the Indian army receives recruits. 

GRuNTHA.—The hook of the Sikhs, a large 
collection of moral poems by their teacher 
Nanuk, the founder of the sect, in 1419. 

GUBUR, GUEBRE.— A  fire-worshipper; an 
infidel ; commonly applied to Parsees. 

GupprEz, Gup1.—A. cushion, or carpet on 
which a person sits ; the seat of rank or 
royalty. 
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GuroowaRr.—The sovereign of Baroda; the 
chief of one of the states of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

Gui.—A. noose; a snare. Gul dena—to hang 
a criminal. Gul Shuheed—‘“‘the hanged 
gaint,” one Roshun Khan, at whose tomh the 
Mahommedans worship and burn lamps 
at Dehli; hs was hanged, in 1835, for the 
murder of Mr. Fraser, commissioner of 
Dehli, at the instigation of Nuwab Shums- 
oo-Deen, and canonized for having killed 
the infidel—one of those acts and signs 
neglected by ths English government, 

Guyg.—A mart ; anemporium ; a collection of 
articles, asa cruet-stand ; a canteen. Com- 
pounded with a founder or the name of the 
original village, as Revelgunj, Gopeegunj. » 

GurH.—A fort. Compounded thus, Futzh- 
gurh— Fort Victory ;”? Aligurh—‘“ Ali’s 
Fort.” 

Guruaze.—A small fort. 

GURRAH.—A water-pot; an earthen vessel or 
pitcher. 


H. 


Hackery.—A native cart drawn hy bullocks. 
HaJ, Huss.—The pilgrimage to Mecca. 
HajEE, Haci.—One who has made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca; a title of respect. 
iM.—A ruler ; a governor ; a superior; a 
judge ; addressed to a superior as a title 
of respect. See HUKEEM. 

Hatu, Havur.—A market; a fair. 

Hataa, Harra.—An inclosure; the ground 
inclosed round a bungalow ; a court-yard ; 
the presidencies of India—as Madras 
Hatta. 

Hatul, HatHEE.—Anelephant. Hathee khana 
—elephant house, or stable. 

Hawinat, Havitat.—A. thivg given in trust ; 
prisoners remanded; witnesses detained 
in hawilat—in charge of an officer of the 
court. 

HaviupaR, Hawiupar.—One holding a trust ; 
a native non-commissioned officer in the 
Indian army. 

Hisra, HisREE.—Departure from one’s friends 
and country. The flight of Mahommed 
from Mecca to Medina was constituted the 
commencement of the Mahommedan era: 
it took place on the night of Thursday, the 
15th of July, a.p. 622 ; hence the Mahom- 
medan era of Hijra commences from 16th 
July, 622. 

Hout, Hoier, Hooty.—A popular festival of 
the Hindoos; saturnalia held about the 
end of February in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, during which rude frolics, flingiog 
dust and coloured powder, squirting 
coloured water on passers-by, and the 
like, are indulged nm; the Kayaths and 
inferior castes get drunk, and the Brah- 
mins, Rajpoots, and all, sing and shout 
lascivious songs and filthy abuse ; the rites 
closs with honfires on the last night. In 
Bengal, a swinging festival is held at the 
same time. 


Vili 


Hoonper, Hunp1.—A bill of exchange. 

Hox, Huq.—Truth; the true God; a true, 
just or legal right ; privilege or fee estab- 
lished hy usage. Huk-aol-Talookdaree—the 
right of the Talookdar. 

HvuxermM, Haxirm.—A sage; a physician. The 
descendants of a famous sage retain it as a 
title in the family. See Hakim. 

Hurat.—Lawful; allowed; an aoimal killed 
ion a lawful macoer for food by a Mahom- 
medan ; opposed to Hwram. 

Hutwal, Hun.ware.—aA. confectioner. 

HuramM.— Unlawful; forbidden; applied to 
all things or acts which the law and the 
prophets forbid ; uaclean ; wicked ; vicious; 
disloyal. See NIMUKRAM. 

HurRKARU.—A messenger ; courier. 

Hurvum, Haram, HureeM.—Sacred ; forbid- 
den ; closed to promiscuous access (heuce 
applied to the women’s apartments in the 
Hast) ; also the name of the enclosure 
round the temple of Mecca; a sanctuary. 
See K4,aBA. 

HouroumzaDa.— Base-horao ; son of the Hurum ; 
a word of abuse ; hastard. 

Hvzar.—A thousand. 

Hvzari, Huzaree.—A commander of a thou- 
sand. Districts are often distinguished 
according to their revenues, as the Beest 
Huzai—the 20,000. 

Huzoor.—tThe presence ; the royal presence ; 
the presence of a superior authority, as a 
judge ; a man of rank ; especially applied 
to the king of Dehli, as The Huzoar. 


A 


Ip.—Ses Exp. 

Isazu, Izarv.—Price ; profit; an estate held 
on a farming lease; a farm of the revenue. 

Isuas.—A._ sitting, especially of a court of 
justice; sessions. Jjlas-i-Council—a meet- 
ing of the supreme council. 

IkBaL, IQpat.—Prosperity ; good fortune ; 
acceptance. 

Inaka, Euaga.—Property ; estate ; jurisdic- 
tion. 

Tmam.—See Emam. 

InGuis,—English ; invalid soldiers ; pension to 
invalids, 

IsuamM.—The faith, the Catholic faith of ths 
Mahommedans. See MusULMAN. 


J. 


J AGEER, J AGHIRE.—A grant of land, rent free, 
conferred for services to the state, either 
for life or for ever ; an estate in fee-simple 
and untaxed. 

JAMPAN.—A kind of chair carried on men’s 
shoulders, used in the Himalaya hills. 

Jat, JauT.—The name of a large tribe of 
Hindoos, principally inhabiting the country 
oa the banks of the Jumna from Agra to 
Dehli, Their chief is the rajah of Bhurt- 
poor. Many of these have hecome Sikhe. 

JAY, JAY.—Victory; an exclamation like 
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“hurrah,” ‘“huzza.” Lak Sahib kee jay! 
was once a favourite shout of victory 
when Lord Lake led the armies in India. 

JemMaDarn.—An officer in the native army ; a 
chief of police ; a superintendent. 

JHEEL.—A shallow lake ; a morass. me 

JocEn, Joci.--One who practises religious 
abstraction ; in general, a religious Hindoo 
mendicaot. There are many convents of 
Jogees, mauy of whom are great rogues 
and thieves. 

JUHANPUNAH.—Asylum of the world, a title 
addressed to sovereigns ; it was especially 
taken by the kiags of Oude created by the 
English. 

JUMMA, JAMA.—Amount; aggregate; total. 

JuMMA Musvip.—The principal mosque of a 
city ; the cathedral of the Mahommedans. 
Gibbon erroneously translates it ‘royal 
mosque.” 

JUNGLE, JUNGUL.—A. forest; « thicket; the 
country as opposed to the town; wild; 
waste. 

Junrr.—A dial; « mystical diagram; a 

machine of any kind. 

JuNtTR Monrr.—Conjuriog ; performing mys- 
tical ceremonies ; the native observatories 
aud gnomons at Benares and Dehli are so 
bamed, 


K. 


Ka,ABA, Kapa, CaaBa.—A cube or square ; 
any square building—whence, especially, 
the temple at Mecca to which the Mahom- 
medaps make their pilgrimage. 

KaFriz.—An infidel; one who does not ac- 
knowledge Mahommed as the prophet; a 
term of abuse. ‘ 

KatpEz, KyDEE.—A prisoner ; a convict. 

KaImMuKAM, CAYMACAN.—A representative ; a 
deputy ; a viceroy. 

Karr, Karyouru.—The writer or accountant 
caste—the most respectable of the mixed 
castes, 

Kanisue, KuLsjoe.—The last aod worst of 
the four ages, the iron age, the present 
age, of which about 5,000 years have 
passed : it is to last 432,000 years, 

KaRINDA.—An agent; a manager ; a super- 
intendent. 

Kasip, Cossip.— A courier; w messenger ; 
an express messenger, 

KazeEE, Cazy, CaDI.—A Mahommedan judge. 
Under the English, their judicial fuactioas 
have ceased, and they only act at mar- 
riages, funerals, and domestic ceremonies 
of the Mahommedaas. It is applied ag 
a title to families, descendants of Kazees. 

KeErani.—A manager; one who conducts 
affairs; the European clerks ip Calcutta. © 

Kuyapim.—A servant; an attendant on a 
shrine, or saiut’s tomb. 

Kuawira, Cairo, Kuutreru (from Khalf, a 
successor).—The successors of Mahommed ; 
the defeaders of the faith. In India the 
tailors are so nickuamed. 

KuAtsa,—The exchequer lands, the property 
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of government not farmed or given as|Kucwa, CurcHa.—Raw, unripe, anything in 


jageers ; the collective denomination of 
the Sikhs. 

KxHan.—A Mahommedan title; also a com- 
moa adjuact to the names of Affghans and 
Pathans. See MusvuLtman, 

K HIDMUT.—Service. 

KHIDMUTGAR.—A domestic servant; the Eng- 
lish apply it only to table servants. 

KagittutT, Kittat.—A dress of honour; the 
present of a superior to an inferior, and 
may consist of arms, borses, elephants, &c. 
Kings, when giviag Ahilluts, cause the re- 
cipients to be rohed in their presence io 
the dress of honour. 

Kuvusur.—News ; information ; care. Khubur 
ki kaghuz—a newspaper. Khuburdar— 
take care ! 

K auREEF.—See Fusu. 

KHUREETA.—A bag; a purse ; the envelope of 
a letter, especially the silk and embroidered 
bag in which natives of rank send their 
letters to men of rank—hence the letter 
from a prince to the governor-general is 
so named. 

Kuvreur.—Wrangling ; dissension. At Baroda 
and in the Bombay presidency, it means 
bribery aod corruption ; corrupt influence, 

KHUZANA.—Treasury. 

KHUZANCHEE.—Treasurer, 

Kinia, Quitv.—A fort. 

KitLapar.—Goveroor of a fort. 

Kinoos, Kimkuwau.— Brocade; gold and 
silver thread patteras woven in silk. 

Kist.—Instalment ; periodical payment of 
reveaue—-hence, popularly, it is revenue. 

KISTBUNDEE.—Settlement of instalments, as 
to time and amount. 

Ko,Er, Kuar, Koomar.—A youth ; a prince ; 
title of the heir apparent of a rajah; a 
Hindoo title, but retained in families of 
Hindoo coaoverts to Mahommedanism. 

Kootr, Cooty.—Daily hire or wages; all 
porters and day-labourers are so called; a 
tribe of barbarians in Goozerat. 

Koran, KURAN.—The sacred hook of the Ma- 
hommedans—the revelation made to Ma- 
hommed orally, collected by his successor 
Omar, and committed to writiog. 

Kori, Coryz.—A score, twenty; corruptly 
in Caleutta Corge, which appears to he a 
misreading of Corye. 

Kos.—See Coss. 

Kort.—A fort; a fortified residence; the 
regimental treasury. 

Kor-HAVILDAR.—The native officer in charge 
of the regimental treasury, or the cash of 
his company. 

Korsrrt.—A spacious house; a factory; a 
mercantile house or firm ; a warebouse. 
Kotwat, CurwaL.—The chief police-officer of 

a city. 

KuBEER.—The great, huge, immense ; Sultan 
Kubeer, ‘‘the Great Sultan ”—the title 
the Egyptians gave Napoleon Bonaparte, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott ‘the 
Sultan of Fire”! 


a crude, raw state, as unburot bricks— 
applied to silly, weak persons, to short 
weights and measures, to anything badly 
done, in contrast to Pukka. 
KuLam.—A word; a speech. 
Kutam-ooLa.—The word of God ; the Koran. 
Ku.imman,.—The Mahommedan creed: ‘‘There 
is no God but the one God, and Mabom- 
med is the messenger of God.” 
KumurBouND, CumMMURBUND. —A girdle of 
many yards of cambric ; it is disrespectful 
to appear without this in the preseace of 
@ superior. 
KUTTAR-MOOK,HEE.—Dagger-faced ; a regiment 
of Sikhs, so named by Runojeet Singh, and 
still retained in the English service, 


ee 


Laka, Lac, LAaksHA.—One hundred thousand ; 
an insect which constructs its nest in 
numerous small cells, so called from the 
number found ina oest, The dye called 
lac is furnished from this iagect, and the 
resinous substance of the nest supplies the 
shell-lac. 

Lakumags,—Rent free ; lands exempted for 
some particular reason from paying any 
revenue, 

Lau.—Red. Lal coortee—red coat; a soldier 
in the Company’s service. Lal shurab, 
commonly written Zoll shrab—red wine— 
exclusively applied to claret. 

LaLtLa.— A writer; aclerk. It is applied as 
a term of respect to members of the writer 
caste, or to any respectable person not of 
high raok, as Lalla Jooteepershad. 

Lasoar, LusHkur.—A native sailor; teat- 
pitchers and camp-followers with artillery. 
The proper word is lushkwree—of or he- 
longing to a lushkur or army. 

Lat, Lara.—A staff; a column; a pillar; 
especially the monoliths found io the 
north-west provinces of India, bearing 
ancieat inscriptious ; one at Debliis kaown 
as Firoz Shah’s Lat. 

Latter.—A staff, a bludgeon. 

LAtvTEEAL, LATEEWaLA.—A club-man, a man 
armed with a bludgeon ; men retained by 
zemiadars and indigo planters in Bengal 
to protect their own rights in the absence 
of protection from the government of 
India. 

Lirara, Luraru.—An envelope. 

LiamM.—See NEELAM. 

Loe (properly, Loxa).— Man; mankind, in 
ordinary use: as Sahzb-log—European gen- 


try; pronounced and sometimes spelt 
logue. 
Loot.—Plunder ; pillage ; robbery. 
Loorre.—Pluoderer. 


LYLUT-ooL-QupR.—The night of power, the 
27th of Ramzan, when the Koran descended 
from heaven, and which is observed with 
ee reverence by the Mahommedans in 

ndia. 
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LyLvt-ooL-Mrras.— The night of Mahom- 
med’s ascent to heaven, 


M. 


Ma,asH, MvuasH.—Means of living; a pen- 
sion, See BADMASH. 

Maren, Muarre.—Forgiven ; remitted; a 
grant of land free of rent or taxation to a 
temple, or provision for the repairs of a 
tomb; lands given to a priest, or for 
service in general. 

Mana DEo.—The great God; usually applied 
to Siva. 

Mawa-Raga, Manaras.—The great raja, a 
title of reigning Hindoo princes. 

Manasun.—A great man; but now, univer- 
sally, a merchant, banker, trader, or money- 
lender. 

Manovut, Mava,wor.—An elephant-driver. 

MatGoo0zsR.—One who pays revenue. 

Matiz, Matio.—A master; owner; used as 
a title of respect. See MOULIK. 

Matikana.—Right of the malik or pro- 
prietor; an allowance made to a land- 
holder by government when the manage- 
ment of his lands is taken from him for 
various reasons. ; 

MansEt, MansHrx.—The steersman of a 
boat ; the master of a boat. 

MasHa.—A weight used by jewellers; one 
twelfth of atola. The small or jewellers’ 
weights are thus— 

4 dhan or grains 


of rice = 1 ruttee. 
8 ruttee = 1] masha. 
12 masha = ] tola. 
5 tola = 1 chittak. 


The unit of the Englich system in India is 
the tola, equal to 180 grains English troy 
weight ; the standard of the bazar seer is 
80 tice ; the Company’e rupee weighs one 
tola. 

MAavGRABY, MoocHRIBEE.— Western ; an in- 
habitant of the west side ; usually applied 
to the west of Africa. 

MavunpD, properly Mon.—A measure of weight 
in India, varying much in value, The 
Company’s mannd is eqnal to 80 lbs. ; the 
Calcutta bazar maund = 82 lbs. ; factory 
maund = 74 lbs. 10 oz. 10% dra., or one 
factory maund and a half is eqnal to one 
English cwt. The table of weights is :— 


16 chittaks = 1 seer, 
40 seers = I] maund. 
Mrrr.—A chief; a leader. See Mussut- 


MAN. 

Meratur, Mratour.—A prince; the lowest 
caste of sweepers and scavengers is thus 
named in derision. 

Merria.—A fair ; an occasional market ; usually 
a Hindoo religious festival, held at a fa- 
vourite place of pilgrimage, where traffic 
and amusements are carried on. Thus at 
Hurdwan the mela is famous for horses, 
and ie the great pilgrimage of the Hindoos 
to the Ganges, A jubilee is held every 


twelfth year, and the numbers gathered 
together on these occasions are said to 
reach a million. 

Merrran.—A human victim, usually a child; 
young persons kidnapped by the Gonde 
of the hills west of Cuttack, kept amongst 
them in ignorance of their fate, and after 
2% season sacrificed to their deity, the 
Mother of the Earth, to insure fruitful 
seasons. 

Mirza.—A title given to the Syuds, the 
descendants of the prophet; in Persia, 
prefixed to a name, a secretary ; when fol- 
lowing it, a prince; but in India it is pre- 
fixed ae a title of rank. 

Mrrnarn, Meroy.—Sweetmeats. Lord Ellen- 
horough, when governor-general of India, 
distributed 30,000 seers, = 60,000 lbs. of 
‘‘their favourite metoye” to the sepoys 
composing the army of observation and 
retribution assembled at Ferozpoor, at 
the close of the last Cabul campaign. 

Mocurr.—aA saddler. 

MocHuLKa.—A deed; usually a recognizance 
required by a magistrate ; an engagement 
under penalty. 

Mocuppum, Moxupum.—The head man of 
a village or tribe. 

MorussuL.—Separate; distinct. In Hindo- 
stan, « subordinate district ; the country ; 
the provinces. Suddwur, the principal sta- 
tion; mofussul, the dependencies thereon. 

Mocur, Moeuur.—tThe title of one of the 
great Tartar tribes, the Mongol; or a 
member of one. A title especially applied 
to the kings of Delhi of the house of 
Timoar, although they were more properly 
of Turkieh descent. 

Monur.—A seal; a seal-ring; a gold coin 
with the seal of the sovereign. The mohur 
of Akbar bore the following inscription— 
“The glory of the faith, Mahommed 
Akbar, the victorious emperor ;” on the 
reveree, the kulimah or creed. The mo- 
hur of Aurungzebe—‘“‘ Shah Aurungzebe 
Alumgeer issued coin brilliant as the sun ;” 
on the reverse—‘“‘ Minted at the seat of 
the caliphate, Akberabad, the year of the 
reign of fortunate associations.” The mo- 
hur of Shah Alum, the last of the Moguls 
who struck coins, and continued by the 
East-India Company—‘‘ Defender of the 
Mahommedan faith, reflection of divine 
excellence, the Emperor Shah Alum, has 
struck this coin to be current throughout 
the seven climates.” The value of the 
mohur in account is 16 rupees, or nearly 
£1, 12s. sterling. The East-India Com- 
pany have ceased to coin gold. 

MoHuRRIM.—-Sacred ; unlawful; ithe first 
month of the Mahommedan year, in 
which it was held unlawful to make war. 
Amongst the Sbeeahs this month is held in 
peculiar veneration, as beiug the month in 
which Husun and Hoosyn, sone of Ali, 
were killed by Yezced. In India, after 
ten days’ public mourning, the members 
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of this sect proceed in procession, carrying 
a bier representing the funeral of the mur- 
dered saints ; all the men are armed, and 
frequent affrays occur between them and 
the Soonies, the opposing sect. When 
Hindoo festivals occur on the same day, 
and the processions mest, serious battles 
take place, The English government put 
down all these affrays by sending a guard of 
soldiers into the cities on the anniversary 
of the Mohurrim. See EMAmMBABU. 

Mo.uiy, Matre.—A gardener. 

MoonsHEr, MunsH1.—A writer ; a secretary ; 
applied by the English to teachers and in- 
terpreters of languages. 

Moonsir.—A judge ; title of the lowest rank 
of civil judge in India. 

Morzsz, Mori.—A water-course, a drain. 

Mot.tvise, Mootvi.—A learned man and ex- 

e pounder of Mahommedan law. 

Muprasa, Muprussa.—A college. 

MunoL, Manat.—A place; a house; an 
apartment; the women’s apartments; a 
division ; a province or district, as the 
Jungle Mahals—districts in the west of 
Bengal ; muhulla—a division of a town, a 
quarter. See Tas. 

Mouuix, Mretex.—A king ; a sovereign. See 
Matix. 

Mutpa.—A sailor; a hoatman ; a ferryman. 

Munprz.—A market; a shop or storehouse. 
Subzee mundee—the green market, where 
fruit and vegetables are sold. 

Munsoos, Munsas.—Office ; dignity. 

Munsoospar. — A military title and rank 
conferred by the Moghul sovereigns, with 
assignment of a jaghire. 

Musa, MusHau.—A torch ; a lamp. 

MusaLcHEE.—A torch-bearer ; attendant of a 
palkee traveller during the night ; a domes- 
tic servant of the English, who cleans the 
plates and dishes, or carries 4 lamp at 
night—always a Mahommedan. 

MousaLu.—Spices, condiments ; any mixture as 

' seasoning ; drugs; brihes—oil to make the 
wheel go. 

Moussmp.—A mosque; see JAMMA. 

Muousnup.—A throne ; a chair ; the throne of 
a Mahommedan prince. 

Musoota.—A kind of hoat for crossing the 
surfat Madras ; it is usually from thirty to 
forty feet long by six and eight feet deep, 
flat-bottomed, and having the planks sewn 
together with withes of straw hetween each 
plank as oakum; it has ten oars and can 
carry twenty passengers. 

Mussux.—A leather hag for carrying water ; 
the bag carried by the dhistze. 

Mussutman, Moostim.—A believer in the 
faith ; a Mahommedan. See Isuam. This 
people never call themselves Mahomme- 
dans; the word is purely European. In 
India there are four great divisions of 
Mooslims :—Ist. The Syuds, who pretend 
to be descended from Hoosyn, the son of Ali 
and grandson of Mahommed, and who take 
the title of “‘meer” and “mirza” prefixed. 
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2nd, Moghuls or Tartars, taking the title of 
“beg” after their name. 38rd, The Patans, 
Rohillas, and Affghans, who are entitled 
“khan.” 4th. The Sheikhs, miscellaneous 
and converted Hindoos. They prefix this 
as a title, thus—Sheikh Gool Makommed, 
Sheikh Peerbukhsh. All these are to be 
found in the native army of the English ; 
their favourite branch being the cavalry. 
Mypan, Maman.—A plain ; a field of batile. 


N. 


Nasos, sce Nuwas. 
Nac, Naca.—A snake, a serpent deity ; Nag- 


poor, the city named after the serpent 
deity. 


Naisp.—A deputy ; a viceroy. 
NaAIk.—A leader, or chief in general. In the 


native army of India, a corporal. 

NaxkHopa, Nacopa.—The commander of a 
ane In India, the captain of an Arab 
ship. 

Nana.—A maternal grandfather. The Mah- 
rattas address their chiefs as Nana and 
Momoe, a maternal uncle, Chucha, a pater- 
nal uncle—epithets of endearment. 

Nazim.—An administrator; « governor; 4 
viceroy ; the title of the nuwab of Moor- 
shedabad. 

Naziz.—An inspector. In ordinary use, the 
officer of a criminal court, whose duty it 
is to execute the orders of the magistrate ; 
a sheriff. 

NEELAM.—An auction ; a public sale. 

NIMUK-RAM (properly, NImuK-HURAM).—False 

- to one’s salt; faithless; disloyal; perfidious ; 
the greatest crime a man can he guilty of. 
The king of Delhi so designated the kings 
of Oude, his hereditary prime ministers, 
because they threw off their allegiance and 
assumed the crown. Nimuk-hulal ; loyal, 
faithful, grateful, see HURAM. 

Nizam. — Administration ; also an adminis- 
trator ; a viceroy. Hence the title of the 
nuwab of Hyderabad, the viceroy of the 
Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk. . 

NizamMut.—The office of nizam ; the adminis- 
tration of police and criminal law. See 
ADAWLOT. 

NupDpgEE, Nuppy.—A river ; a stream. 

Nucur.—A town ;acity. Compounded with 
proper naines, as Srinugur; corrupted by 
Europeans into nagore, as Chandamnagore. 

Nuxara.—A kettledrum, the use of which 
was restricted to persons of high rank. 

NvLisad.—A water-course, a gulley cut by the 
rains; a rivulet ; a ravine. 

Nouwas (plural of Nars, but used in the singu- 
lar).—A viceroy, or governor of a province 
under the Mogul; a title of rank conferred 
on the nobles surrounding the throne. 

Nouzur, NuzzuRana.—A present ; an offering 
from an inferior to a superior, or to a holy 
man; the present made on being pre- 
sented to a king or chief; « fine or fee; 
bribe. 
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NuzURANEE, Nissars.—A Christian, a Naza- 
rene (1), 


0. 


OmiLaH, Umuan, plural of Amit. — The col- 
lective native officers of a court of justice 
in India ; the officers of any establishment, 
public or private. 

Omran, Umrad (plural of AMEER).—The nobles 
of a Mahommedan court. 

Orra, ATta.—Coarse wheaten flour ; the prin- 
cipal food of the sepoys, made into thin 
unleavened cakes, called chupatees. 

Orto (properly Urrur).—Essence ; juice ; oil 
of roses ; fragrance. 


Af 


Pappy, Papi.—Rice in the husks, whether 
growing or cut. 

PaDsHAH.—A king. 

Pacopa,— The European designation of a 
Hiodoo temple ; the old gold coin of Ma- 
dras, having a temple for its device, but 
called by the natives, oon or varaha. 
The star pagoda is commonly valued at 
eight shillings. 

PALANQUIN, properly Patxer.—A litter; a 
vehicle carried on men’s shoulders, in which 
the traveller can recline at full length. 

Pan, Paun.—The aromatic leaf of the Piper 
betel, In use, a leaf is rolled up with a 
few small bits of the areka-nut, grains of 
Paradise (cardemum), a little catechu, and 
uuslaked lime, to bring out the colour of the 
eatechu ; sometimes a little dry tobacco is 
included to make the whole more pungent ; 
this is called a bcera or beerhee, and is 
chewed, acting as a carminative and ant- 
acid tonic; it is presented to guests and 
visitors, and is then called pan-sooparee. 
It is universally used, particularly by native 
ladies. Thecatechu becomes bright scarlet 
in the course of mastication. 

PancH.—Five. 

PANCHAYUT, PuncHalt.—A jury of five; a 
comniittee of five, held in towns and vil- 
lages to try all questions affecting caste, 
usages, and occupation. Municipal ques- 
tions are thus settled amongst the natives 
in India. 

PanvgEy, Ponpiz.—A learned Brahmin ; one 
who makes some branch of Sanscrit learn- 
ing his special study and teaches it. See 
NEPOY. 

Parsee.—A worshipper of fire; the name of 
the race settled at Bombay and Western 
Tadia, who still observe the ancient reli- 
gion of the Magi; they are enterprising 
merchants and shipbuilders; their ances- 
tors fled hefore the Mahommedans from 
Persia in the eighth century. The word 
correctly means only “ Persian.” 

Paran.—An Affghan. See MussunMan, 

PatTHuck.—A reader; a public reader; a 
Brahmin who reads the epic poems and poo- 
ranas in public. See SEPoy. 
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Prur.—A holy man. Among Mahommedans, 
a saint; a spiritual guide. 
Pron,——A messenger; a porter; a police- 
officer. Pee 
Percunnau.—A small district, or subdivision 
of a country; a hundred. 
Perwanau, PuRwaNvUH.—Aan order ; a written 
precept; a warrant; a liceuse; a paas- 
port; a letter from a superior to an infe- 

rior, opposed to Arzz. 

PrsHcusH, PalsHousH.— Tribute. 

Pzrran, Perral.—The suburbs of a fortified 
town ; that part of a fortified place lying 
beyond, below, or around a fortress or 
citadel, 

Puans.—A snare; a noose ; a halter. 

PHANSIGAR.—A Thug; a hangman, 

PuounsDAR.—See Fouspar. 

Pinpara.—A hody of marauders. 

Pind AREE.—A member of an organized troop of 
marauders, who, from time to time, entered 
upoo plundering expeditions at a distance 
from their own villages, They were ex- 
tinguished as a hody by the marquis of 
Hastings; they were originally a body of 
irregular horse attached to the Mahom- 
medan armies. 

PoticaRr, Potyear.—A petty chieftain. In 
the south of India, they were more or less 
independent,—subject, however, to pay a 
trihute or service to the paramount power, 
when theycould be coerced. They subsisted 
by plunder. On the subjugation of the 
country, they were mostly dispossessed ; 
some were pensioved, and some allowed 
to hold villages, the latter have now sub- 
sided into peaceable landholders. 

PooNnaH, Poonya.— Virtue ; moral merit. In 
Bengal, the ceremony with which the rent- 
payers open the year’s accounts. 

Poor, Pore.—A town; a city. It is used in 
composition, as Cawnpore —the city of 
Kama, the Hindoo Cupid, properly Kam- 
poo. Kama is the husband of Ruttee the 
Hindoo Venus. 

Poorus.—The east. 

PooRuBEE, PooRuBEAH. — Natives of the 
eastern provinces, or those on the Ganges 
around Patna and Behar. 

Pootr, Poot.—A son. Brahmapootr—the 
son of Brahma, vulgarly, Burampootr ; Raj- 
poot, the son of a Raja. 

PotEL, Porart.—The head man of a village. 
He is head of the police, and acts to a 
limited extent as magistrate ; the term is 
eurrent in the countries subject to the 
Mahrattas. 

Porre, Potarr.—A. book; 
Brahmins read, 

Pottau.—aA lease. 

Pueree.—A turban; the head-dress of the 
Indians. It is an act of great disrespect.to 
appear in the presence of a superior with- 
out the turban ; in distress, and in claiming 
assistance or redres8, it is thrown to the 
ground. 

Puynar.—A mountain ; a hill. 
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PUHAREE.—A mountaineer ; hilly country. 

Pukka, Pucka.—Ripe ; mature ; cooked ; cor- 
rect ; complete; solid; intelligent; sharp ; 
knowing. Pucka-ghur—a house built of 
burat bricks and mortar; the contrast 
in all respects to Kucwa. 

Puttun.—A regiment; battalion. 

Punpit.—A learned Brahmin ; see PANDEY. 

PunJ.—Five. 

PunsaB.—Five waters ; tho country subject 
to Lahore, watered by five rivers. 

Punt.—Abbreviation of Puodit. It denotes 
a Brahmin who is not a Saoscrit scholar, 
but employs himself in accounts and 
writing. 

Pura, Para.—Other ; different ; foreign. 

Purpa.—A veil; a screen ; a curtaia. 

PURDA-NUSHEEN.—Seated behind «a screen; 
a lady, as one who observes the rules of 
seclusion. 

Purpss.—A foreign country; a distant land. 

PURBDESEE, PaRaDESI.—A foreigner ; one from 
a distant country. 

Purtun.—A town ; a city ; whence Patna in 
Behar, Puttuno in Scinde. 

Pysa, Pick.—A copper coin, under the native 
governments of very variable value. The 
English government has fixed the weight of 
its pysa at 100 grains: 

4 pysa 1 anna. 
16 annas 1 rupee. 
The rupee weighs 180 grains, and is valued 
at two shillings, 


—_ 


R. 


RaJ.—A kingdom, or principality; a reign. 
Company-ke raj—the Company’s reign ; 
Moghwul-ke raj—the dynasty of the Moghuls. 

Rasa.—A king; a prince. A title given to 
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an order of civil rank conferred on Hin- 
doos, as Ram Mohun Roy. 

RuBBEE.—The spring harvest, (See Fust.) 

RureE, Roorpex.—The standard silver coin of 
India. (See Pysa.) The government of 
the East-India Company struck their coin 
in the name of the last king of Dehli, 
Shah Alum, and with the same legend 
as the Mohur, until 1835, when the 
Mahommedan coinage was aholished— 
the English government no longer de- 
claring Shah Alum (deceased, 1806) to be 
the “defender of the faith of Mahommed”— 
and the Company’s rupee was introduced, 
bearing on one face the head of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, and on the reverse 
the designation of the coin in English, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, with the words 
“« Kast-India Company” in English, 

Rusup, Russup.—Grain, forage, and sup- 
plies for an army, ordered to be ready at 
halting-places, 

RvutrezE.—The seed of the Abrus precatorius, 
used by jewellers and goldsmiths as the 
basis of their weights. (See MasuHa.) 

Ryot, Rayrut.—A subject; a farmer; a 
peasant. 

Ryotwak, RyrotTwaRkEE.—Relating to ryots ; 
the revenue settlement and assessment 
made directly with the cultivator of the 
soil, 
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SaHoo.—A merchant ; a banker ; from whence 
Sahookar, corruptly Sowkar. 

Sars, Saurs.—A master ; a lord ; the designa- 
tion of the Europeans in India, like Mr., 
Sir. Sahzb-log, Europeans. 

SaLis.—An umpire; an arbitrator, 

SAaMIrI.—(See ZAMORIN.) 


Hindoos of rank. aj-coomar—the son of|Sawmy, Swam1.—A master; an owner; a 


araja. (See KorEr.) 

RasPpoot.—Son of 2 raja. (See Poorr.) The 
general designation of the races in the north 
and west of India, who claim a descent from 
the sun and moon. The country they in- 
habit—Rajpootana. 

RAMA, Ram.—A name given to three avatars. 
The second priuce of Oude. Ram, ram/ 


the salutation of the common classes of|Srzr, Sper.—A measure of weight. 


Hindoos. 

RaMzZAN, RAMADAN.—The ninth month of the 
Mabommedans, during which the faithful 
fast from morning dawn till the appearance 
of the stars at night. 

Rans.—The title of the Rajpoot princes of 
Oodipoor, in Centra] India. 

RANEE.—Princess, wife of a raja, 

Rao.——Chief ; prince, prohably from raja. 
Amongst the Mahrattas a title given to 
distinguished persons, civil or military. 

Rao.—A mountain torrent, where it de- 
houches on the plains (provincial). 

Rowanna.—A passport; a certificate from 
the collector of customs to cover cargoes 
of goods. 

Roy, Rat—A prince ; corruption of raja; 


husbaad ; a title given to the idols in the 
south of India; especially applied to the 
heads of religious orders. 

SEEDEE, Srp1.—A name given to Africans in 
Bombay. Some of them were distinguished 
officers under the Mahommedans, and they 
were the chief naval officers of the Moguls 
on the coast of Guzerat, 

40 Seers 
are equal to one Maund. 

Seroy, Srpan, SIPAHEE (from Sip, a bow).—A 
soldier. The soldiers of the Bengal army 
were recruited from the Brahmin, Rajpoot, 
Aheer, and Gowala castes. The Brahmins 
are the most numerous, and are designated 
hy the titles of tbeir various families: 
thus—Pandey or Pundit, descended from 
men learned in the four Vedas or Sanscrit 
scriptures ; Doobe, i.e. Do Vedas—learned 
in two Vedas; TZewarie, ie. Tri- Ved— 
learned in three Vedas; Chobe, i.e. Char- 
Ved—learned in four Vedas; Pathuck—a 
reader of the Vedas in public; Sookul—a 
priest of lay Brahmins ; Thakoor—title of 
a Rajpoot. Sipah Salary—commander of 
an army; the commander-in-chief. 
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Srrat, SeRAEE.—A palace; a large building 

for the accommodation of travellers ; usually 

a large square, with apace in the middle 
for beaats of burden, carts, &c. ; an inn. 

Szeyt, Smra, Ser.—A merchant; a banker. 
Often used as a respectful designation—as 
Luchmeechund Seth. 

SHAH.—A king. 

SHAHZADA.—Son of a 
the Great Mogul. 

SHasteR.—The sacred books of the Hindoos. 

SHastry.—An expounder of the shaster ; 
learned in the shaster. 

Suemx, SHarkH.—An elder; a chief. See 
MUSSULMAN. 

SHIAH, SHEEAH.—The name of one of the two 
great divisions of the Mahommedans. 
This sect denies the lawfnl succession of 
the three first caliphs, and claims the im- 
mediate succession to Mahommed as the 
right of Ali. The Persians, the Oude 
family, and the lower orders of Moslems 
in Hindostan are of this sect. See Monur- 
Rim and SooneEs. 

SHIKAR.—Hunting ; sport; game. 

SHIKARER.—A hunter; sportsman; game- 
keeper. 

SHRoFF, SurRaF.—A banker; money-changer ; 
valuer of coin. 

SHunr, SHuHUR.—A town; acity. Used as 
an affix in composition, as Bolundshuhur — 
the high city. 

Sicoa.—A. die; a stamp; a seal; a royal 
signet; stamped coin. Stzcca rwpee—the 
silver coin of India previous to the coinage 
of the Company. See RUPEE. 

SIKH.—A disciple; the followers of Nannk ; 
the dominant sect of the Punjab. Nanuk 
and his successors were Hindoo reformers, 
and admitted nearly all castes of Hindoos 
into their community. Hur Govind, the 

- first warlike leader, was born in 1606. In 
1708 twelve tribes of Sikhs captured La- 
hore, and ocenpied the Punjab. In 1805 
Runjeet Singh established the independence 
of Lahore. 

SineH.—A lion; the title of the princely and 
military castes. The Sikhs adopted it. 
SircaR.—A chief; the government; a head 

clerk. See Crroar. 

SIRDAR.—A chief; a head man; the head of 
a set of palkee-bearers ; the Hindoo major 
domo in an English family. 

Sonau, SoopaH.—A province ; a large division 
of territory. 

SoBAHDAR, SOOBAHDAR.—Governor of a pro- 
vince; viceroy under the Mogul; the 
highest grade of native commissioned officer 
in the Indian army. 

Sona.—Gold. 

Sonar.—A. goldsmith. 

SooKuL.—A priest to lay Brahmins ; a title 
of a family of Brahmins. See Srpovy. 
SoonEE, Sooni.—A follower of the traditions 
of Mahommed ; the designation of one of 
the two great divisions of the Mahom- 
medans, who, in opposition to the Sheeahs, 


king ; the eldest son of 
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affirm the lawful succession of the first 
three caliphs, Aboohukhr, Omar, and 
Osman ; the Arabs, Turks, Affghans, and 
most of the educated Moslems, are of this 
sect. The royal family of Dehli are Soonees. 
See SHEEAH. 

Soupa.—A bargain ; trade. 

Soupacur.—A merchaut; a shopkeeper. 

Soucar, SaHooKaR.—A merchant ; a banker. 
See SaHoo, 

Sowar.—A rider; a horseman ; a dragoon. 

SowaREE.—Equipage ; retinue ; cavalcade, 

SupzzE.—Greenness ; vegetables. Subzee-mun-. 
dee—the green-market ; the larger leaves of 
the hemp, and the intoxicating beverage 
made by pounding them and mixing them 
with water. 

Supprr.—Eminence ; chief; supreme. Sud- 
der Adawlut—chief court. Sudder Dewanee 
—chief civil court. Sudder Nizamut—chief 
criminal court. 

Suttan, Soontan.—A sovereign prince. Su- 
latcen——the plural; in India the membhers 
of the royal family of Delhi. 

SuLTanut.—Empire ; sovereignty ; a kingdom. 

Sunnup.—A grant; a diploma ; a charter, 

Surrter, Sat1.—A virtuous wife; especially 
one who crowns her life of duty by burning 
herself on the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband. 

Sycz, Sarzes. A groom; a horsekeeper. 

SYER, SAYER.—Miscellaneous revenue ; various 
imposts in addition to the land-tax; cus- 
toms ; transit duties ; licenses, &c. 

Syup.—A lord; a chief; the descendants of 
the prophet, who take the title of Meer or 
Mirza. See MussvuLman, 
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Tanoot.—A coffin; the bier carried hy the 
Shiahs in procession at the Mohurrim. See 
TAZEEA. 

TaL.—A pond; alake. MNynee Tal, the lake 
of the goddess Nynee; a sanatarium in 
the lower range of the Himalaya hills, north 
of Rohilkund, in the province of Kumaon, 
near Almora. 

TaLooK.—Property; « dependency; an es- 
tate. A talook was frequently granted on 
favourable terms of assessment for services; 
or given to influential men in farm, where 
the country had suffered from droughts, 
the ravages of an enemy, or predatory 
hordes. 

TaLookDAaR.—The holder of a talook under 
many forms of tenure; but during the 
anarchy that followed the destruction of 
the Mogul power by Nadir Shah, the 
talookdars held their lands in regular de- 
acent, and were recognized by all the chiefs 
who came into power, until the English 
became paramount ; when, in the course of 
the revenue settlements of the North-West 
Provinces, a searching inquiry was made, 
and their claims to a proprietary right 
were disallowed. In most cases they were 
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ousted, and an allowance for life made them, 
and that as a favour. 

TaJ.—The mausoleum of the Begum Noor 
Jehan at Agra, vulgarly so called. This 
lady’s title was Moomtaz-ool-muhul — the 
exalted of the palace ; the last syllable of 
the title has become taj, and the tomb is 
called Taj beebee ka rauza—the Taj lady’s 
mausoleum. She was the favourite wife 
of the emperor Jehangeer, who struck 
coins in her name in the year A.D. 1624. 

Tank.—A reservoir of water ; 2 pond. 

Tattoo.—A pony ; a horse employed in car- 
rying burdens in panniers, 

TazEEA, Tazia.—A model of the tomb of 
Hoosun and Hoosyn at Kurbala, carried 
in procession by the Indian Sheeahs at 
the Mohurrim ; it is made as cheap or as 
expensive as the means or piety of the 
owner will admit of. The common ones 
are thrown into a pond outside the town, 
ata place called Kurbala, at the close of 
the ceremonies; the more valuahle are 
preserved. 

TELINGA.—The country so named hy the Ma- 
hommedans, the Carnatic; a native of 
Tilang, whence the first native soldiers, 
dressed and disciplined after the European 
fashion, were recruited ; hence it came to 
mean soldier. In Upper India all En- 
ropeans are called telinga hy the bulk of 
the people, disrespectfully. 

THakoor, THakur,—An idol; a deity; a 
lord ; a master; the head of a tribe; the 
title of Rajpoots, especially the chief or 
head man of a Rajpoot tribe. Strangers 
meeting whilst travelling and wishing to 
exchange civilities—to smoke together, to 
offer tobacco or pan—instead of asking 
‘¢ What caste are you ?’ ask, ‘‘ Who is your 
Thakoor?”—who is your deity? Itis a 
family name in Bengal indicating Brah- 
minical origin. Dwarkanath Thakur, who 
died in London in 1846, was a highly 
respected memher of this family. 

TuHana, TANNA.—A station ; a police-station. 
Under the native governments it was a 
military post ; under the English govern- 
ment it is exclusively a police-establish- 
ment. 

THANADAR.—The chief police-officer of the 
district subordinate to a thana. 

Tuvuc, Touc.—A cheat ; a knave ; applied now 
to the highway plundering associations 
who invariably garotte their victims before 
robhing them. ‘These assassins have laws, 
rank, and superstitions of the most extra- 
ordinary kinds which regulate all their 
expeditions ; their correct appellation is 
PHANSIGAR, which see. 

Toppy, TAREE.—The juice of the palmyra and 
cocoanut-trees, drawn off hy incisions in 
the hark, at the root of the leaves. When 
first drawn the juice is sweet, insipid, and 
harmless, but after fermentation it becomes 
a fiery and highly intoxicating spirit. The 
trees are all liable to duty and are included 
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in the excise laws of the East-India Com- 
pany. 

Topass, Topaz.—Descendants from the Portu- 
guese settlers in India, perhaps from topee, 
a hat. They were extensively employed 
as soldiers in the early history of the Com- 
pany; they are now only heard of as 
waisters on board of country ships. 

Torr.—A gun; a pieceofordnance. Topkhanu 
—artillery ; park of artillery ; arsenal. 

Torr, Topv.—A grove of trees; properly of 
those which hear fruit, as mango, tama- 
rinds, &c.; a southern word, used by 
the English only in the Bengal presi- 
dency. 

Tore.— Curious monuments of antiquity, first 
noticed in Affghanistan by Mr. Elphin- 
stone ; they are also fonnd in the Punjah, 
in many parts of India, and in Ceylon. 
See Fergusson’s ‘ Hand-book of Architec- 
ture.” 

TopgeE.—A hat; acap; askull-cap. Topee- 
wala—a European, the wearer of a hat. 
The people of India suppose that there are 
twelve tribes of Europeans, known by the 
different kinds of hats they wear, hence 
ie ae means all Europe—the twelve 

ats. 

TUHSEEL. — Collection, 
government revenue, 

TUHSEELDAR,—A native collector of revenue, 
particularly the land revenue. 

TuKsaL.—A mint. 

Tuxya, Tuxrya.—aA pillow; the grove in 
which a religious mendicant resides ; the 
seat of a fakir. These places often form 
the rendezvous of thieves and Thugs; 
travellers stop at these places to chat and 
smoke, and often incautiously discover 
their secrets. Many a conspiracy and evil 
design has been traced to these groves, 
which have never heen sufficiently watched 
hy the English government, 

TutwaR.—A sword. 

TumasHa.—A. spectacle ; a show; @ scene; a 
hall; a riot ; a fight; any excitement. 
Tunoaw, TunKHA.—An order or draft for 
money ; an assignment hy the ruling au- 
thority in payment of wages; pay ; allow- 

ances. 

TurruL.—The post; the carriage and delli- 
very of letters—used in the Madras presi- 
dency. 

Tussur.—An inferior sort of silk, the produce 
of a worm found wild in many parts of 
India, the Bombyx paphia. Tusser cloth 
is imported from Bengal in small quanti- 
ties, and is sometimes embroidered as robes 
for ladies. 2 


especially of the 
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UKBER.—See AKBER. 

Urn, Cor.—A village; a town; « country. 
This word hag suffered from the had 
pronunciation of the English, as poor 
in nortbern India, and has hecome ore, 
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as Vellore for Velloor, Nellore for Nel- 
loor, 

UEpoo, Oorpoo.—A camp ; & royal encamp- 
meut. Now applied to the lingua franca 
of India, the language of the royal camp 
nf the Mahommedans, heing formed on a 
Hindee and Sanscrit basis, with a copious 
introduction of Persian and Arabic words, 
the result of the conquest of Hindostan by 
a people whose language and literature 
were Persian and Arabic. Now, many 
Portugnese and English words have been 
adniitted: in the courts snch words as 
‘‘pleadings,” “‘decree,” and “stamp ”—and 
in ordinary life “towel” and “ kettle ””"—are 
fonnd in the Oordoo or camp language of 
India. 

Urrur.—See Oro. 
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VAKEEL, WUKEEL, VAKiIL.—An agent; au 
ambassador ; in India, an authorized 
pleader in the courts. 

VEDA.—The general name of the chief scrip- 
tural authorities of the Hindoos; more 
correctly, the four canonical works, enti- 
tled the Rig Veda, Yuwjoor Veda, Sama 
Veda, and Atharva Veda, 

VILAYUT, see BELATTEE, 

VIsHNOO, VISHNU.—The second of the Hindoo 
triad ; the preserving power—as Siva, 
Sheva, or Sib is the third, or the destroy- 
ing and renovating power—and Brahma is 
the first, the creator. 

VIZIER, WUZEER.—The principal minister in 
a Mahommedan sovereignty. The Oude 
family were considered hereditary viziers 
to the Great Mogul, uotil they rebelled, by 
assuming the dignity of king. 


W. 


WaxaBer.—Follower of a Mahommedan re- 
former of Arabia, especially of the prac- 
tices of the sect of Shiahs. In India the 
word has hecome a term of abuse, equiva- 
lent to “ kafir” or infidel. 

Wata, Wau, Wat.—Used only in compo- 
sition ; it denotes a person who does any 
act, is possessed of any property, is 
charged with any duty, as gao-walu—a 
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cowherd ; Dehli-walu—an inhabitant of 
Dehli ; box-walu (in Anglo-Indian)—a ped- 
lar, a box-fellow. 


Y. 
See JOGEE. 
Z. 


ZAMORIN.—The ruler of Calicut; possibly a 
corruption of Zemindar, in the feminine 
Aemindareen. 

ZatT, JaT.—Sort; tribe ; race ; caste. 

ZEMINDAR, ZUMEENDAR.—-A landholder; an 
occnpant of land. The tenures by which 
land is held in India are numerous and 
perplexing, but this term is applied to all 
wha have the semhlance of a proprietary 
right by usage, long possession, or other- 
wise, in the North-West Provinces. In 
Bengal, under the perpetual settlement of 
1798, they were all declared ‘‘ actual pro- 
prietors.” 

ZEMINDAREE.—The office and rights of a ze- 
mindar ; the tract of land constituting the 
possessipn of a zemindar ; an estate. 

ZENANA.—The female apartments, used for 
the females of the family; the Haram, 
which see, 

ZILLAH, ZILA.—Side; part ; division ; district, 
The name of the divisions or collectorates 
in India. Bengal proper is divided into 
29 zillahs and cnmmissionerships :—Behar, 
12 districts ; Orissa, 7 districts ; North-West 
Provinces, 37 districts; hill and other dis- 
tricts, 13; Punjab, 19 districts; Madras, 
21 districts; Bombay, including Scinde 
and Sattara, 18 districts ; besides the pro- 
vinces of Assam, Arracan, Pesu, Oude, and 
others, to the number of 9, directly under 
the supreme government of India. The 
whole yieldsa land revenur of £17,000,000 
sterling, according to the estimates of 
1856. The gross revenue of India amounts 
to £31,000,000 sterling. 

ZOOLFUCAR, ZULFIKAR.—Lhenameof thesword 
of Mahommed, and afterwards of Ali, The 
symhol of the sword on Mahommedan 
coins; hence the name of the current 
silver coin of Hyderabad. 

Zurt, ZABT.—Occupation ; seizure. In law— 
attachment ; distraint ; sequestration ; con- 
fiscation. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 


A.D, 

1001.—Sultan Mahmoud, of Ghizni, invades 
India. 

1024.—Sultan Mahmoud, in his twelfth and 
last invasion of India, destroys the temple 
of Somnaut. The sandalwood gates of 
this temple were brought hack from Aff- 
ghanistan by General Pollock, and are 
now preserved io the fort of Agra. 

1191,—Conquest of Upper India by Moham- 
med Ghoory, founder of the Gaurian 
dynasty. 

1193.— Capture of Delhi by Mohammed’s 
lieutenant, Kooth-ood-Dcen, the ‘‘ Pole- 
star of the Faithful.” 

1206. — Kootb-ood-Deen, on Mohammed’s 
death, proclaims himself king of Delhi, 
and founds the dynasty of the Slave- 
kings ; he himself having originally been 
sold into captivity as a prisoner of war. 

1294.—Feroze founds the dynasty of Khilgy, 
and sends the first Mahommedan expedi- 
tion into the Deccan. 

1320.—The Khilgyan dynasty supplanted by 
that of Ghazi Khan Toghluk, governor of 
the Punjab. 

1851.—Death of Mohammed Toghluk. This 
headstrong and tyrannical prince twice 
attempted to remove the capital of his 
kingdom from Delhi to Deogur, which he 
named Dowlatabad, or the Fortunate City. 

1888.—Death of Feroze Toghluk, a prince 
celebrated for the number and magnitude 
of his public works. 

1398.—Invasion of India by Timour the Tar- 
tar; capture of Delhi, and massacre of 
the inhahitants. 

1497.—Vaseo de Gama doubles the Cape of 
Good Hope, and reaches Calicut, where 
the Portuguese fiaally effect a settlement. 

1510.—Capture of Goa by Albuquerque. 

1526.—Timour’s great-grandson, Baber, seats 
himself on the throne of Delhi, and ter- 
minates the Patan dynasties that had 
ruled for 300 years. 

1556.—Akbar succeeds his father Hoomay- 
oon, killed by a fall as he descended 
from the roof of his palace. Akbar 
reigned gloriously for fifty-one years. The 
state of Upper India at that time is set 
forth in a hook compiled under the em- 





peror’s instructions, and entitled ‘“‘ Ayeen 
Akberry” (the Institutes of Akbar), In 
this reign three Portuguese missions, of a 
religious character, were sent from Goa 
to Delhi by the emperor’s request. 

1591.—First ‘‘ adventure” from England. 

1599.—Association of London merchants to 
fit out three ships for the Indian trade. 

1600.—Association merges into a chartered 
company, under the style and title of 
*‘Goveraor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies,” 

1607.—Akhar’s son Selim ascends the throne, 
and assumes the name of Jehangir, or 
Conqueror of the World. His favourite 
queen was the famous Noor Mahal, or 
Noor Jehan. 

1609.—Captain Hawkins arrives at Agra, on 
behalf of the English Company. 

1612.—Factories established at Surat. 

1615.—Sir Thomas Roe arrives at Ajmere, as 
ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul from James I. 

1627.—Jehangir succeeded by his son Shah 
Jehan. Destroys the Portuguese factory 
on the Hooghly. Suhdues the Deccan. 
Dissensions of his sons, and consequent 
civil wars, 

1658.—Having defeated his two elder brothers, 
Aurungzebe imprisons his father and 
usurps the throne. 

1666.—Death of Shah Jehan. 

1680.—Death of Sevagee, the founder of the 
Mahratta power, of which Sattara subse- 
quently hecame the principal seat. 

1700.—Calcutta founded. The settlement 
called Fort William, in compliment to 
the reigning sovereign. 

1702.—The rival companies coalesce into ‘‘ The 
United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies,” and so continue till 1833, 

1707.—Death of Aurungzebe at the age of 
94, after a troubled reign of nearly fifty 
years. Bernier, the traveller, resided 
some years at his court. ; 

1739.—Capture and pillage of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah ; 8,000 persons supposed to have 
been massacred in a few hours. Eight 
years afterwards Nadir was assassinated 
in his tent at Meshed, in Khorassan, 
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A.D, 

1746.—Madras taken by Labourdonnaia, but 
restored to the English by the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749. 

1748,—Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk. Dupleix, 
governor of Pondicherry, espouses the 
cause of his grandson Mozuffar Jung, and 
places him on the throne. The English 
side with the Nizam’s second son, Nazir 
Jung, to whom his rival surrenders. 

1750.—Nazir Juog quarrels with the English, 
and in a battle with the French is mur- 
dered by some of his own followers. 
Mozuffar Jung restored to the musnud. 
Glorification of Dupleix. Mozuffar Jung 
being slain in battle with some rebellious 
nawabs, the French support Salabat 
Jung, a younger brother of Nazir Jung. 
English influence in Southern India on 
the wane. 

1751.—Clive volunteers to attack Arcot with 
300 sepoys and 200 Europeans. Succeeds, 
and holds it against an overwhelming 
force for fifty days. English prestige 
revives. Clive destroys Dupleix, and 
levels Futtehabad to the ground. 

1752,—D’ Auteuil surrenders to Clive. Chunda 
Sahib murdered at the supposed insti- 
gation of Mahomet Ali, nabob of the 
Carnatic. Covelong and Chingleput fall 
to Clive. 

1754.—Departure of Dupleix for Europe. 
Gheriah, «a stronghold of pirates on 
the western coast, taken by Clive and 
Admiral Watson. Clive governor of Fort 
St. David. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, takes the English factory at 
Cossimhazar, and marches upon Calcutta. 
Fort William surrenders. The Black 
Hole: 146 persons confined in a room 
18 ft. by 14—next morning only twenty- 
three found alive, Clive and Admiral Wat- 
son hasten from Madras to the Hooghly. 

1757.—Recapture of Calcutta. Reduction of 
the French settlement at Chandernagore 
on the Hooghly. Meer Jaffier, one of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah’s chief officers, conspires 
against him. Battle of Plassy fought on 
the 23rd June; Clive with 3,000 men 
and eight field pieces defeating the sou- 
bahdar’s army of 50,000 men with forty 
guns. Meer Jaffier deserts to the English 
towards the close of the action, and by 
them is proclaimed soubahdar of Beugal, 
Behar, and Orissa. Assassination of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. | Omichund basely 
cheated by Clive. 

1758.—Arrival in India of Count de Lally, 
governor of the French settlements. 
Fall of Fort St. David. Lally besieges 
Madras. Siege raised by Admiral Pocock. 

1759.—Brilliant successes of Colonel Forde in 
the Northern Circars, and fall of Masuli- 
patam. Indecisive naval engagements he- 
tween Admiral Pocock and M. D’Aché. 
Wandewash surrenders to Colonel Conte. 
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1760.—Defeat of the French at Wandewash ; 
Bussy made prisoner. Arcot and other 
places surrender to Colonel Coote. Clive 
returns to England. Mr. Vansittart 
governor of Fort William. Meer Jaffier 
superseded by his son-in-law Meer 
Cossim. 

1761.—Fall of Pondicherry. Departure of 
Lally for Europe; beheaded in 1766. 
French power in the Carnatic annihilated. 
Major Carnac defeats Emperor's army 
near Patna, and takes M. Law prisoner. 

1762.—Manilla taken hy General Draper, the 
antagonist of ‘‘ Junius,” but restored to 
Spain in the following year, 

1763.—Meer Cossim deposed, and Meer 
Jaffier restored. British take Moorshed- 
abad and Mongheer. Massacre of Bri- 
tish prisoners at Patna by Sumroo. Patna 
taken by storm. 

1764.—Mutinous spirit of the British army. 
Twenty-four sepoy grenadiers blown away 
fron. guns by Major Munro. Meer 
Cossim, vizier of Oude, defeated at 
Buxar by Munro. 

1765.—Death of Meer Jaffier ; succeeded by 
second son, Noojum-ad-Dowlah. Clive 
returns to Calcutta. The Emperor con- 
fers upon the Company the Dewanny, or 
collection and management of the re- 
venues, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Clive enforces covenants against receiv- 
ing presents ; speculates in salt. 

1766.—Abolition of douhle batta, except at 
Allahabad, when on active service. Mu- 
tinous spirit of the European officers ; 
fomented by Sir Robert Fletcher, who is 
cashiered, but afterwards restored. Clive 
forms a military fund for invalid officers 
and soldiers, and their widows, by means 
of 2 sum of five lacs of rupees bequeathed 
to him by Meer Jaffier. This fund was 
warmly supported by the Company, but 
has been long since exhausted. 

1767.-—Clive fiaally quits India. Hyder Ali at- 
tacksColonel Smith’s force, but is defeated. 

1768.—Captain Nixon’s detachment cut to 
pieces by Hyder Ali. Royal commis- 
sioners sent out to inquire into causes of 
the ill success of the war with Hyder 
Ali, &c.—lost at sea. Case of the nabob 
of Arcot—his agent, Mr. Macpherson, 
unduly influences the duke of Grafton, 
who sends ont Sir Johu Lindsay with 
secret powers—succeeded by Sir Robert 
Harland. 

1769.—Hyder Ali appears before Madras and 
solicits peace, which is accorded, 





WARREN HASTINGS. 


1772.—Warren Hastiogs governor of Bengal. 
Harsh treatment of Rajah Shitabroy. 


Discontinnes nawmant af ¢eihuta ta dha 
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1773.—New India Bill passed —presents and 
private trading prohibited to the servants 
of the Company—Supreme Court esta- 
blished at Calcutta. 

1774,—Colonel Champion defeats the Rohillas 
at Kuttera. Seizure of Salsette, 

1775.—Death of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, nabob- 
vizier of Oude—sucoeeded by his son, 
Azoff-al-Dowlah. Various charges al- 
leged against Warren Hastings. Nunco- 
mar, his chief accuser, convicted of forgery 
and hanged. 

1776. — Dissatisfaction at home regarding 
Governor-General’s proceedings, Colonel 
Maclean declares himself authorized to 
tender Hastings’s resignation, which is 
accepted by the Court, and (General 
Clavering appointed to succeed. Lord 
Pigot, governor of Madras, unlawfully 
arrested hy his own Cauncil—he dies. 

1777. — Hastings repudiates his agent, and 
refuses ta resign—judges of the Supreme 
Court decide in his favour. 

1778.—Renewal of war between French and 
English — Pondicherry capitulates to 
General Munro. Sir Thomas Rumbold 
governor of Madras. 

1779.—Colonel Egerton’s force, panic-stricken, 
take to flight-——disgraceful convention 
with Rugonath Row. 

1780.—Sir Elijah Impey, previously chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, made judge 
ofthe Company’s Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut. Duel between Francis and Hastings 
—Francis is wounded and leaves India. 
Captain Popham carries Lahore and 
Gwaliar by escalade. Hyder Ali invades 
the Carnatic. Bassein surrenders to 
_Geoeral Goddard. Scindia, defeated by 
Colonel Camac, sues for peace, which is 
granted on too favourable terms. Colonel 
Baillie’s farce annihilated by Hyder Ali. 
Sir Eyre Coote proceeds from Bengal to 
take command of Madras army. Arcot 
surrenders to Hyder Ali.» 

1781.—Total defeat af Hyder Ali, on the 1st 
July, by Sir Eyre Coote. Tippoo Sultan 
repulsed from Wandewash. Hyderagain 
defeated on the 27th August and 27th 
September. Dutch settlements in the 
Indian peninsula and in Ceylon taken 
by the English. Cheyt Singh, rajah of 
Benares, arrested by Hastiogs, whose 
position becomes perilous. Cheyt Singh 
deprived of his zemindaree. 

1782.—Colonel Braithwaite’s corps cut to 
pieces hy Tippoo Sultan.  Tadecisive 
naval engagements between M. Suffrein 
and Sir Edward Hughes. Death nf Hy- 
der Ali. Hastings has an interview with 
vizier of Oude at Chuaarghur: enncludes 
a treaty. Spoliation of the Oude be- 
gums. 

1783.—Death of Sir Eyre Coots. Peace 
between French and English. War with 
Tippoo Sultan. General Matthews trea- 
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cherously made prisoner with other offi- 
cers, and murdered. 

1784.—- Mangalore capitulates to Tippoo. 
Peace concluded on the 11th May. Hast- 
ings visits Luckoow. Mr. Pitt’s India 
Bill passed: Board of Control esta- 
blished. 

1785.—Hastings returns to Europe, is sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Macpherson, temporarily, 
who makes way for Lord Cornwallis. 

1786.—Impeachment of Warren Hastings: 
preliminary proceedings. Lord Corn- 
wallis appointed governor-general, 





LORD CORNWALLIS. 


1787.—-Hastings formally impeached. 

1788.—Hastings’s trial in Westminster Hall : 
Burke and Sheridan deliver most elo- 
quent speeches; trial lingers till 23rd 
April, 1795, when Hastings is acquitted. 

1789.—Tippoo Sultan attacks Travancore, but 
is repulsed, narrowly escaping with his 
life: English take part with the rajah. 

1790.—General Medows governor of Ma- 
dras : indecisive hostilities. 

1791.—Lord Cornwallis assumes the com- 
mand: takes Bangalore and advances upon 
Seringapatam, but is compelled by famine 
to fall hack upon Bangalore, after defeat- 
ing Tippoo in a general action under the 
walls of his capital. Capture of Hoo- 
liordroog, Oossore, and Nundedroog. De- 
fences of Coimbatore by Lieutenant Chal- 
mers. Fall of Savandroog, Ootradoorg, 
Hnoly Onore, and Simoga. 

1792.—Lord Cornwallis again sits down be- 
fore Seringapatam on the 5th February ; 
on the 26th Tippoo’s two sons are given 
up as hostages, Coorg ceded, prisoners 
set free, and a large sum of money 


aid. 

1793.-Pondicherry and all other French set:- 
tlements reduced. Perpetnal settlement 
of Bengal. Lord Cornwallis returas to 
England, and is succeeded by Sir Jaha 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, who 
essays the non-interference policy, and 
allows the nizam to throw himself into 
the arms of the French, 





SIR JOHN SHORE. 


1795.—Death of Mahomet Ali, nabob of. 
Arcot. Reduction of the Dutel: settle- 
ments in Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Am- 
boyna, and Cochin. 

1797.—Death of Azoff-al-Dowlah ; succeeded 
by his reputed son Vizier Ali, then at 
Calcutta: whose spurious birth being re- 
cognized, he is set aside for Saadut Ali, 
brother of the deceased Azoff. 

1798.—Sir John Shore returns to Eogland ; 
succeeded by Lord Mornington. 
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1798.—Zemaun Shah threatens India from 
Cabul. Tippoo intrigues with the French 
at the Mauritius. Tree of liberty planted 
in his capital, and himself addressed as 
‘Citizen Tippoo.” War determined on. 
Nizam’s French contingent disarmed and 
broken up. Mr. Cherry murdered at 
Benares by Vizier Ali’s orders; the latter 
escapes to Bhotarel, and thence to Jyne- 
ghur, but is given up on condition of life 
being spared. 

1799.—British army takes the field under 
General Harris. Tippoo repulsed by 
General Stuart and Colonel Montresor at 
Sedasseer. General Harris lays siege to 
Seringapatam ; its capture, and death of 
Tippoo. His territories divided between 
the English and the Nizam. Restoratian 
of ancient royal family of Mysore. Com- 
mand of Seringapatam confided to Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley. Dhoondia creates dis- 
turbances in Bednore; flees into Mah- 
ratta territorry, and is plundered of every- 
thing. Lord Mornington returns to Cal- 
cutta. Restoration of the adopted son of 
the rajah of Tanjore. Troublesome cor- 
respondence with Saadut Ali, vizier of 
Oude. 

1800.— British government assumes entire 
civil and military administration of Surat. 
Dhoondia Waugh finally defeated and 
slain. Lord Mornington created Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

1801.—General Baird’s expedition to Egypt. 
Company assumes administration of the 
Carnatic, but confers title of nabob on 
Mahomet’ Ali’s son, Azim-ul-Dowlah. Mr. 
Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cow- 
ley, deputed to Lucknow. Treaty with 
the vizier, who agrees to cede territory 
in Rohilcund for maintenance of contin- 
gent. Court of Directors refuse to sanc- 
tion the College of Fort William, pro- 
posed by the marquis. 

1802. — Governor-General visits Lucknow. 
Settlement by Mr. Henry Wellesley with 
nabob of Furruckabad. MHolkar defeats 
the combined armies of the peishwa and 
Scindia. Peishwa concludes defensive 
alliance with British government at 
Bassein. 

1803.—General Wellesley restores the peish- 
wa at Poona. Mahratta confederacy. 
General Wellesley captures Ahmednug- 
ger. Broach falls to Colonel Wooding- 
ton, and on the same day, August the 
29th, General Lake destroys Perron’s 
French contingent at Alyghur. Coel 
taken, Alyghur carried by assault. 
Scindia’s army, under Bouquin, defeated 
by Lake six miles from Delhi, September 
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at Assye, September 23rd. Agra capi- 
tulates to Lake, October 17th. Colonel 
Harcourt occupies Cuttack. Battle of 
Laswaree won by Lake, November Ist. 
Asseerghur falls to Colonel Stevenson. 
Wellesley defeats Scindia’s army at Ar- 
gaum, November 21st. Gawilghur taken 
by Wellesley and Stevenson. Rajab of 
Berar makes peace, December 17th. 
Scindia makes peace, December 30th. 
War in Ceylon disgraceful to the British 


arms. 


1804.—Commodore Dance with a fleet of Com- 


pany’s ships repulses a French squadron. 
Treaty of alliance with Scindia, 27th of 
February. Colonel Don captures Tonk 
Rampoora, from Holkar. Colonel Mon- 
son’s disastrous retreat. Holkar re-oc- 
cupies Muttra, and tbreatens Delhi, but 
is repulsed by Colonels Burn and Ochter- 
lony. Lake routs Holkar’s army at Deeg, 
13th November. Deeg captured 24th 
December. 


1805.—Unsnecessful siege of Bhurtpore by 


General Lake. The rajah sues for and 
obtains peace. Mr. Jenkins’s camp plun- 
dered by Scindia’s Pindarries. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley returns to Europe. Hostile 
preparations against Scindia; suddenly 
discontinued—Marquis Wellesley being 
superseded on the 30th July by the 
arrival of Marquis Cornwallis, who adopts 
an ultra-pacific policy. Death of Marquis 
Cornwallis at Ghazeepore, near Benares, 
30th October. Government provisionally 
assumed by Sir George Barlow, first mem- 
ber of council, who carries ont the non- 
interference policy. Colonel Malcolm 
concludes treaty with Scindia, 25th No- 
vember. Peace concluded with Holkar. 


1806.—General Lord Lake quits India. Mu- 


tiny at Vellore, and massacre of Euro- 
peans—suppressed by Colonel Gillespie. 
Lord William Bentinck, governor of Ma- 
dras, recalled by the Court of Directors. 
Sir John Cradock removed from com- 
mand of the Madras army. Ministers 
appoint Lord Lauderdale as Governor- 
General ; oppased by Court of Directors, 
and Lord Minto finally sent out. 





LORD MINTO. 


1807.—Lord Minto arrives at Calcutta, 31st 


of July. 


1808.—Disturbances at Travancore—Colonel 


Macaulay, British resident, narrowly es- 
capes with his life. 


1809.—Operations in Travancore under Colonel 


St. Leger; dewan commits suicide, his 
brother taken and executed. Mr. Met- 
calfe concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh. 
Mutinous proceedings of European offi- 
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latter suspended ; the former removed from 
command of the army, and lost on his 
passage home. Occupation of island of 
Rodriguez. Brilliant attack oo Bourhono. 
1810,—Island of Bourbon surrenders to the 
Eoglish. Naval disasters. Capitulation 
of the Mauritius. Suppression of piracy 
in the Persian Gulf. Capture of Am- 
hoyna, Banda Neira, and Fort Nassau. 
1811.—Reduction of Dutch settlemeots re- 
commended by Mr. Stamford Raffles. 
Expedition against Batavia under Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, Surrender of the 
island. Sultan of Palimhang massacres 
the European residents. 
1812.—Massacre of Palimbang avenged by 
Colonel Gillespie. Conquest of Java. 
Mission of Mr. Elphinstone to Cabul, and 
of Sir John Malcolm to Persia. 
1813.—Lord Miaoto returns to Eogland. Re- 
newal of Company’s charter for tweaty 
years; exclusive trade with China con- 
tinued, but trade with India thrown 
open. 
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1814.—Earl of Moira arrives at Calcutta in 
October. Aggressions of the Nepaulese. 
Repulse of the British at Kalunga, and 
death of General Gillespie. General 
Martindell’s failure before Jyetuck. 

1815,.—Several forts taken by Coloael Ochter- 
lony. Geaeral Wood faile before Jeet- 
gurb. Occupation of Kumaon., General 
Ochterlony gains various successes, Can- 
dy annexed to British empire by Sir 
Charles Brownrigg, governor of Ceylon. 
Gungadhur Shastry murdered at Puaoder- 
pore by ageats of the peishwa’s minister, 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, who is finally sur- 
rendered to the British and confioed in 
the fort of Thaaoah. 

1816.—Peace coacluded with Nepaul. Die- 
turbances at Bareilly excited by Mahom- 
medan fanatics, under the pretext of op- 
posing a house-tax. Goveroor-General 
resolves on the suppression of the Pin- 
dairies. 

1817.—Hattrass and Moorsaum taken by Ge- 
neral Marshall. Mr. Elphiostone coa- 
cludes treaty with the peishwa, June 13 ; 
but on the 5th November the peishwa’s 
troops plunder and burn the British resi- 
dency. Peishwa’s army defeated by 
Colonel Burr, and Poona surreaders to 
Geoeral Lionel Smith. Sir Thomas His- 
lop takes command of the army of the 
Deccan. Treaty concluded with Scindia. 
Appa Sahib, rajah of Nagpore, attacke a 
small British force under Colonel Hope- 
toun Scott at Seetabuldee on the 27th 
Novemher, but is signally defeated. The 
rajah ultimately surrenders, and his capi- 
tal capitulates, December 30. Pindar- 
ries defeated at Juhbulpore hy General 
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Hardyman. MHolkar’s army defeated at 
Mahidpore, December 21, by Sir John 
Malcolm, actiog under Sir Thomas Hic- 
lop. Governor-General created marquie 
of Hastings. 

1818.—Treaty with Holkar signed, January 
6th, Captain Staunton with a small 
detachment repulsea peishwa’s entire 
army at Coorygaum. General Smith 
aurprises peishwa’s army at Ashtee, and 
makes prisoner the rajah of Sattara, Sir 
Thomas Hislop takes Talaoeir, and puts 
the killadar to death after eurrender. 
Appa Sahib convicted of treachery and 
dethroned. Mundela taken by General 
Marshall. Chanda falls to Colonel Adams, 
and Malligaum to Colonel MacDowell. 
Peishwa surrenders to Sir John Malcolm, 
and iy dethroned, but obtains an extra- 
vagant pension. Appa Sahib excites 
disturhances in Nagpore; takes refuge 
in Asseerghur. Order of the Bath ex- 
tended to Company’s officers—Sir David 
Ochterlony the first G.C.B. 

1819.—Asseerghur, after a stout resistance, 
surreaders to General Doveton; but 
Appa Sahih had escaped to Lahore. 
Pindarries anonihilated— their leader, 
Cheetoo, killed by a tiger. Vizier of 
Oude encouraged by the Governor- 
General to assume title of king, and 
renounce his allegiance to emperor of 
Delhi. Affairs of William Palmer & Co. 
at Hyderabad. 

18238.—Marquis of Hastiogs returns to Eu- 
rope. Mr. Canoiog appointed to succeed 
him, but elects Secretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Amherst therefore succeeds 
marquis of Hastiags. 





LORD AMHERST. 


1823.—Lord Amherst arrives at Calcutta, 
August Ist, aod relieves Mr. Adam of 
his provisional duties. Burmese attack 
a British post oo island of Shapooree, 
at the mouth of the Naf, aod refuse 
redreas, 

1824.—Burmese invade Cachar. War de- 
clared. Bengal and Madras troops ren- 
dezvous at Port Corawallis in the Great 
Andamans, under command of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell. Capture of Rangaon. 
Stockades at Kemendine carried by as- 
sault. General actions, in which the 
British always victorious. Successful 
expeditions against Khyloo, Martahan, 
and Mergui. Disasters in Arracan; de- 
feat and death of Captain Noton at 
Ramoo. Burmese repeatedly defeated. 
Rangoon set on fire, December 14. Bas- 
sein occupied by Major Sale. Mutiny of 
the 47th Bengal native infaotry at Bar- 
rackpore, Sir Edward Paget suppresses 
the mutiny with terrible rigour. 
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1825.—Reduction of Donobew. Capture of 
Prome, April 25. Burmese driven ont of 
Assam by Colonel Richarde, and out of 
Arracan by General Morrison. Armi- 
stice concluded, October 18; but hos- 
tilities resumed, November 3, and Bur- 
mese agaia repeatedly defeated. Lord 
Comhermere lays siege to Bhurtpore, 
December 10. ‘The place stormed on the 
18th, and the fortifications levelled. 


1826.—Peace concluded with Burmah, 2nd of 
January ; but hostilities resamed in a 
few days. Capture of Melloon. Enemy 
routed at Pagahm. Peace finally cou- 
cluded at Yandaboo. Treaty with Siam. 
Mr. Jenkins concludes treaty with Nag- 
pore. 


1828.—Earl Amherst quits India, leaving Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley provisional governor- 
geoeral. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


1828.—Lord William Bentiock arrives at Cal- 
cutta, and assumes the government of 
India. Half-batta reduction, November 
29th. 


1829.—Abolition of suttee, or immolatioo 
of widows on the fnneral pyre of their 
husbands. 


1831.—Disturbances in Baraset between Hin- 
doos and Mahommedan reformers. Go- 
vernor-geoeral, acting on orders from 
home, introduces various fiaancial reforms. 
Siamese expelled from Queda hy the 
Malays, but retura through the assistance 
of the English. 


1832. — Disturbances ia Chota Nagpore. 
Rajah of Coorg becomes embroiled with 
the British government. Revenue settle- 
meut of the North-west Proviaces by 
Mr. R. Mertios Bird. 


1833.—Unsatisfactory correspondence between 
rajah of Coorg and the Government. 
Free-trade to India and China. LEast- 
India Company cease to trade, and be- 
come solely the governore of India, and 
administrators of its revenue. 


1834.—Rajah of Coorg dethroned and sent to 
Benares: his territory annexed. Abolition 
of corporal punishment in the native 
army. Natives first admitted to the 
magistracy. Measures taken for the eup- 
pression of infaaticide, thnggee, and da- 
coitee. Claims of the Lucknow baakers 
brought before Parliament. 


1835.—Foundation of medical college at Cal- 
cutta. Lord William Bentinck returas 
to Europe. Temporarily succeeded by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who emaancipates 
the press. Lord Heytesbury appointed 
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Peel ministry is superseded, previous to 
sailing, by Lord Auckland. 





LORD AUCKLAND. 


1886.—Lord Auckland arrives at Calcutta, 
March 5. 


1837.—Death of Nusseer-ood-Deen, king of 
Oude: disputed succession : Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah placed on the throne by Colonel 
Low and the British contingent. Captain 
Burns at Cabul. Captaia Vickovich, the 
Russian emissary, also at Cabul. Siege 
of Herat by the Persians. 


1838.—British force occupies island of Karrak. 
in the Persian Gulf; Persians raise siege 
of Herat. ‘Tripartite treaty signed at 
Lahore, June 26, between the British 
Government, Runjeet Singh, and Shah 
Shoojah-ool-moolk, with the object of re- 
storing Shah Shoojah to the Affghao 
throne, from which he had been driven 
by his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Large army collected under Sir Heaory 
Fane, who resigns in favour of Sir John 
Keaae. 


1839.—Sir James Carnac, governor of Bom- 
hay, deposes rajah of Sattara, aod raises 
that prince’s brother to the musond. 
Army of the Indus takes the field. 
Kurrachee taken by Bombay force. Ar- 
rival at Candahar. Shah Shoojah en- 
throned. Death of Runjeet Singh. 
Ghuzoee carried hy storm. Shah Shoojah 
enters Cabul. Dooranee Order ineti- 
tuted. Colonel Henry, 37th Bengal na- 
tive infantry, killed hy Kojuks, Kelat 
falls to General Willshire. 


1840.—Army of the Indus broken up, Janu- 
ary 2. Lord Auckland created an earl, 
aod Sir John Keane a peer. Colonel 
Orchard repulsed at Pishoot. Lieutenant 
Clarke’s detachment cut to pieces. Kelat 
recaptured, and Lieutenant Loveday mur- 
dered. Major Clihborn’s disaster. EKaemy 
defeated ia valley of Bameean hy Co- 
looel Denonie. Defection of 2nd Bengal 
cavalry at Purwan. Dost Mahomed 
Khan surrenders himself to Sir William 
Macoaghten. Kelat re-occupied by Ge- 
neral Nott. Nasir Khan defeated by 
Colonel Marshall at Kotree. Captain 
Brown retires to Poolagee, after an heroic 
defence of Kahun. 


1841.—Unsuccessful attack on Sebee, a Ko- 
juck stronghold. Khelat-i-Ghiljie taken 
by Colonel Wymer. Sir William Mac- 
naghten appointed to succeed Sir James 
Carnac as governor of Bombay, but 
detained at Cabul by the defection of 
the Ghiljie chiefs. Sir Robert Sale forces 
his way through the Khoord-Kahool nass 
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Jellalabad on the 12th November. Riot 
in Cabul, 2nd November—death of Sir 
Alexander Burnes and other officers. 
General Elphinstone, enfeebled by years 
and disease, vacillates. British troops 
misconduct themselves in action. Major 
Pottinger escapes with difficulty from 
Kohistan, Continued reverses at Cabul. 
Sir William Macnaghten murdered at an 
interview with Akbar Khan, 28rd De- 
icember. Kurnool, in the Madras presi- 
dency, annexed. 

1842,.—Evacuation of Cabul by British forces, 
6th January—cut to pieces in the pass of 
Boothauk—ladies and married officers 
alone rade prisoners—Dr. Bryden reaches 
Jellalabad, which is bravely held by Sir 
Robert Sale. General Nott defeats Ak- 
bar Khau at Candahar. Lord Auckland 
quits India 12th March. 





LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


1842. —Lord Ellenborough arrives at Calcutta, 
February 28th. Colonel Palmer capitu- 
lates at Ghuznee: capitulation violated. 
Earthquake demolishes Sale’s defences at 
Jellalabad, February 19th. Akbar Khan 
defeated, April 7th: death of Colonel 
Dennie. Jellalabad relieved by General 
Pollock, April 16th. General England 
repulsed, falls back upon Quetta. Gover- 
nor General recommends withdrawal of 


British troops from Afghanistan. Gene- |’ 


rals Nott and Pollock demur., General 
England reaches Candahar. Colonel 
Wymer brings off garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, which he dismantles. General 
Pollock forces his way to Cabul, and on 
the 16th September, plants British colours 
on the Bala Hissar. General Nott, on the 
17th arrives at Cabul, bringing with him 
from Ghuznee the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth. General McCaskill storms 
Istaliff, September 29th. British prison- 
ers enter Sir Robert Sale’s camp at 
Urghandee, September 20th. Army re- 
tires from Affghanistan, and is received 
with honours by the Governor-General at 
Ferozepore. Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier force a quarrel upon 
the Ameers of Scinde. Meer Roostum 
of Khyrpore persuaded to resign his 
turban to his younger brother Ali Morad. 
Panic-stricken, he flees to Emamghur, a 
fortress in the desert. 

1843.—Sir Charles Napier crosses the desert 
and destroys Emamghur. The Beloochees 
attack the residency at Hyderabad, but 
are repulsed by Colonel Outram and Cap- 
tain Conway. Sir Charles Napier defeats 
the Ameers at Meeanee, six miles from 
Hyderabad, February 17th, and enters 
the capital of Lower Scinde, February 
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20th. Battle of Hyderabad, March 24th. 
Reduction of Omercote. Annexation of 
Scinde. Mama Sahib appointed regent 
of Gwalior through British influence, but 
soon deposed by the maharanee. After 
some hesitation governor-general decides 
upon interfering with the internal admi- 
nistration of Gwalior, and arrives at Agra 
December 11th, British army crosses the 
Chumbul under Sir Hugh Gough, and is 
attacked at Maharajpore, December 29th ; 
Mahrattas defeated, and also at Punniar 
by General Grey, on the same day. 
1844,—The Mahrattas submit; treaty con- 
cluded January 5th ; army disbanded, and 
a contingent raised. Lord Ellenborough 
recalled by Court of Directors. 





LORD HARDINGE. 


1844.—Sir Henry Hardinge appointed gover- 
nor-general May 28th, 1845. Sikhs cross 
the Sutlej and threaten Sir John Littler 
at Ferozepore, Decemher 14th; Lord 
Gough defeats the Sikhs at Moodkee, De- 
cember 18th; Sir R. Sale and Sir J, 
McCaskill killed. Sir Henry Hardinge 
and Lord Gough defeat the enemy at 
Ferozeshah, December 22nd, after two 
days’ fighting. Sikhs recross the Sutlej. 
1846.—-Sir Harry Smith loses his haggage at 
Buddiwal, January 21st, but defeats the 
enemy at Aliwal, January 28th. Lord 
Gough wins the battle of Sobraon, Feb, 
10th. Lahore occupied, February 20th. 
Cashmere sold to Golah Singh. Governor 
General created a peer, 1847. Lord Har- 
dinge resigns. 





LORD DALHOUSIE. 


1848.—Lord Dalhousie appointed governor- 
general. Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. 
Anderson murdered at Mooltan. Lieut. 
Herbert Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt, 
with their irregular levies, hold Moolraj 
in check. City of Mooltan falls to 
General Whish, December 2Ist. An- 
nexation of Sattara. 

1849,.—Moolraj surrenders the citadel, Janu- 
ary 21st. Lord Gough defeats the Sikhs 
at Chillianwallah, Jannary 11th, and 
again at Goojerat. Punjab annexed, 
March 30th. Sir Charles Napier ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

1850.—Differences between governor-general 
and commander-in-chief; the latter re- 
signs. 

1851.— War declared against Burmah. Trial 
of Jotee Pershad at Agra; acquitted. 
1852.—Rangoon taken by Commodore Lam- 
bert and General Godwin, April 15th. 
Bassein falls May 19th, and Prome 
October 9th. Pegu annexed to British 
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empire, December 20th. Ali Morad con- 
victed of forgery ; Kbyrpore annexed. 


1853.—Peace with Burmah, June 30th. Pun- | 


jab board abolished: Sir John Lawrence 
appointed chief commissioner. Nagpore 
annexed, for want of an heir. First rail- 
way opened, April 16th: Bombay line. 

1854.—Ganges Canal opened, April 8th: con- 
structed by Sir T. P. Cautley. Uniform 
cheap postage introduced, October Ist : 
electric-telegraph message from Agra to 
Calcutta, March 24th. 


CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX, 


cD 

1855.—Treaty with Dost Mahomed signed at 
Pesbawur. The four per cent. loan. 
Mr. Halliday appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral of Bengal. Sontal insurrection ; put 
down by General Lloyd. Calcutta and 
Raneegunge railway opened, February 3. 

1856.—King of Oude deposed; Oude an- 
nexed, February 7th. Sir James Outram 
appointed chief commissioner. Lord Dal- 
housie returns to Europe, and is suc- 
ceeded by Viscount Canning. 
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HISTORY 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


REVIEW OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA.—CONQUESTS OF THE PERSIANS, 


AND OF 


ALEXANDER,—RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF THE MAHOMETAN POWER IN INDIA. 


THE early history of India is involved io the 
deepest obscurity. When the country was first 
peopled, from whom the settlers descended, 
and whence they migrated, are questions which 
may furnish appropriate exercise for specula- 
tive ingenuity, but upon which there exists 
no information that can afford a basis for even 
plausible conjecture. Although it would not be 
perfectly accurate to affirm that the Hiadoos 
- have no historical-records, it is undoubtedly in 
this species of composition that their literature 
is most deficient. Genealogies of different 
lines of kings are not wanting; but these, 
apparently, are for the most part mythological, 
not historical ; and, even where they have some 
pretensions to the latter character, the diff- 
culties which surround every attempt to give 
them a consistent interpretation, deprive them 
of all interest for the general reader. The 
researches of Oriental scholars may, in time, 
reduce to intelligible form the mass of crude 
materials which exists in the native records, 
and elicit light and harmony from sources 
which now present only darkness and confu- 
sion ; but when it is recollected that the his- 
tory of the earlier centuries of Rome, which 
had for ages commanded belief and respect, 
has been assailed, and, in the opinion of many 
competent judges, invalidated, by the acute- 
ness of modern criticism, an additional reason 
is furnished for hesitating to ascribe much im- 
portance to records which have not yet -beon 
subjected to similar searching inquiry. 

But, whatever opinion may be formed upon 
these points, destined, in all probability, long 
to remain subjects for controversy, the Hiodoos 
are indisputably entitled to rank among the 
most arcient of existing nations, as well as 
amoug those most early and most rapidly civi- 
lized. The earliest notices which have de- 
scended to us lead to the conclusion that, long 
before the commencement of.the Christian era, 
India exhibited the appearance of a country 


whose manners and institutions had become 
fixed by time ; where not only all the useful 
arts, and many of those conducive to luxury 
and refinement, had been long known and suc- 
cessfully practised, but where man, resting at 
length from physical labour, and escaping from 
sensual enjoyment, found both leisure and ia- 
clioation to engage in intellectual exercises, 
Ere yet the Pyramids looked down upon the 
valley of the Nile—when Greece and Italy, 
those cradles of European civilization, nursed 
only the teoants of the wilderness—India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur. <A busy 
population had covered the land with the 
marks of its industry ; rich crops of the most 
coveted productions of nature annually re- 
warded the toil of the husbandman ; skilful 
artisans converted the rude produce of the 
soil into fabrics of unrivalled delicacy and 
beauty ; and architects aod sculptors joined 
in constructing works, the solidity of which 
has not, in some instances, heen overcome by 
the revolution of thousands of years. The 
princes and nobles of India, unlike the wan- 
dering chieftains of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, already dwelt in splendid palaces, and, 
clothed in the gorgeous products of its looms, 
and glittering with gold and gems, indulged a 
corresponding luxury in every act and habit 
of their lives. Poets were not wanting to cele- 
brate the exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread the mazes of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, and weave the web of ingeniots 
speculation, with as much subtlety, and per- 
haps with not less success than has attended 
the researches of subsequent inquirers. These 
conclusions are not based upon conjecture, 
but rest upon documents still existing, though 
grievously mutilated ; for the historian of an- 
tiquity, like the comparative anatomist who 
examines the animal relics of the antediluvian 
world, must found his conclusions upon -frag- 
ments—which, in this instance, however, are 
B : 
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sufficient to prove that the ancient state of|ootice of that domiaion would here be super- 


India must have been one of extraordiaary 
magnificence. 

Whether the present iohabitants of Iadia 
are generally descended from those hy whom 
the couotry was originally peopled ; whether 
the various castes into which the Hindoo 
population are divided constitute one nation 
or more—the ioferior tribes having been con- 
quered by the superior,—are questions which 
have heen discussed with great ingenuity, but 
upon which, in the present state of inquiry, 
it would not he proper in this place to offer a 
positive opinion. Descending to the period 
when the light of authentic history begins to 
dawn—though too faintly to be of much value 
—we find India ano object of attraction to the 
cupidity or ambition of ita neighbours. The 
Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, certaialy 
conquered a portion of India, but its extent is 
uncertain. It must, however, be presumed to 
have been considerable, since the amount of 
tributs drawa from the Indian satrapy is 
stated to have been nearly a third of the 
entire revenue of the Persian monarchy. 

The next invader of India, of whom we have 
any record, was Alexander. He crossed the 
Tadus, traversed the Punjaub, and designed to 
advance to the Ganges; but this intention was 
frustrated by the refusal of his soldiers to fol- 
low him: a refusal which cao scarcely excite 
surprise, when the discouragiog circumstances 
to which they had been exposed are remem- 
bered. The march iato the Punjaub was per- 
formed io the rainy season. It consequently 
iovolved a degree of sufferiag to which troops 
are rarely subjected, and which none hut the 
most hardy frames can endure. Foiled in his 
plan of advancing to the Ganges, Alexander 
was more successful in another direction. A 
fleet was constructed or collected to the 
amount, it is said, of nearly two thousand ves- 
sels, With thisforce Alexander proceeded down 
the Iadus to the ocean, while a portion of his 
army, overrunning the country oo each side 
of the river, compelled it to acknowledge the 
Macedonian conqueror. The progress to the 
sea was necessarily slow. When completed, 
the less serviceable ships were laid up in the 
Delta, while a select numher of the best class, 
manoed by about ten thousand Greeks and 
Phenicians, were placed under the commaad 
of Nearchus, for the purpose of exploring 
the navigation between the Indus and the 
Euphrates, the king himself leading back the 
remainder of his army through the thiraty 
desert of Gedrosia. The Greek dominion in 
India did not expire with the life of Alexander. 
For two complete centuries after hia death, 
the provinces borderiag on the Indus were 
governed by monarchs of the Syrian and Bac- 
trian dynasties, some of whom carried their 
victorious arms as far as the Jumna and the 
Ganges. Their coins are still found in great 
numbers in the neighbourhood of those rivers. 
An irruption of the Tartar hordes put an ead 
to the Greek dominion in Asia, Any further 


fluous, as the Greeks left upoo the country 
and people of India no permanent impression 
of their conquest. 

One of the very earliest ohjects of commerce 
seems to have beeao to satisfy the craving of 
less favoured nations far the costly commodi- 
ties of India. Even before the time of Moses, 
a communication with Western Asia had been 
established for this purpose ; it was the mono- 
poly of this trade which, more than any other 
cause, contributed to the proverbial prosperity 
of Tyre, and which, after the destruction of 
that city, rendered Alexandria the commercial 
capital of the world. The growing demand 
for Eastero commodities consequent on the 
progress of luxury throughout the Roman 
empire occasioned a diligent cultivation of the 
intercourse with India, and drew forth many 
bitter invectives from the political economists 
of the day, against a trade so calculated, in 
their opinion, to drain the empire of its wealth, 
The fulfilment of their prophecies was, how- 
ever, prevented hy an unexpected event, the 
occupation of Egypt and the greater part of 
Asia by the Mahometans, and the consequent 
obstruction of both the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, the two priocipal channels of 
Indian commerce. The ambitious and aggres- 
sive spirit of Mahometanism, far from being 
satisfied by these vast and speedy conquests, 
sooo led its votaries iato Iodia. From the 
middle of the seventh to the commencement 
of the eleventh century, various ioroads took 
place, but they seem to have resembled 
rather marauding expeditions than deliberate 
attempts at conquest. Having satiated them- 
selves with pillage, the invaders retired. 

The first Mahometan prince who established 
a solid power in India was the Sultan Mah- 
mood, son of Sabatagia, who, having raised 
himself from an humble station to regal power, 
reigned at Ghizni, in Affvhanistan, in great 
splendour, and became the fouader of the 
Ghizoividian dynasty. His first expedition is 
entitled to no notice, as it does not appear pro- 
bable that he reached any part of the country 
now known as India. In a second attempt 
he defeated the Rajah of Lahore, and having 
eaoriched himself with much plunder, stipu- 
lated for the payment of an annual’ tribute. 
The hostile visits of Mahmood were sabse- 
quently often repeated, greatly to the in- 
crease of his own wealth, and not without 
advantage to the cause of the Prophet, In 
the progress of his conquests, Mahmood cap- 
tured and destroyed many monuments of 
Hindoo idolatry. Among them were the fam- 
ous temples of Nagrakote and Somnaut. Of 
the magnificence and strength of the latter, 
Gibbon gives a glowing description. ‘Tha 
pagoda of Somnaut,” says the historian, ‘ was 
situate on the promontory of Guzerat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, oue of the last reiain- 
ing possessions of the Portuguess. It was 
endowed with the revenue of two thousand 
villages ; two thousand Brahmina were conse- 
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crated to the service of the deity, whom they 
washed each morning and evening in water 
from the distant Ganges; the subordinate 
ministers consisted of three hnndred musi- 
cians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred 
dancing-girls, conspicuons for their birth and 
beauty. Three sides of the temple were pro- 
tected by the ocean ; the uarrow isthmus was 
fortified by a natural or artificial precipice ; 
and the city and adjacent conntry were peo- 
pled by a nation of fanatics. They confessed 
the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and 
Delhi; but if the impious stranger shonld 
presume tu approach their holy precincts, he 
would surely be overwhelmed bya blast of the 
divine yengeance.” Their confidence, how- 
ever, was vain. The invincible temple was 
taken, and the gigantic idol to which it was 
dedicated broken to pieces. Accurding to 
pepuiar report, the Brahmins offered immense 
sums to ransom their god; but Mahmood, 
declaring that he was a breaker of idols, and 
not a seller nf them, ordered the work of 
destruction to take place. It is added that 
his incorruptibility was rewarded hy the dis- 
covery of a vast store of diamonds and pearls 
within the idol. The story is su striking, that 
it ‘is w pity it shonld not be true. But non- 
fortunately the earlier authorities make ne 
mention of any offer of ransom, and as the idol 
was solid it cnuld contain no treasure. 

Althongh the career of Mahmood was almost 
«a constant succession of congnests, his snve- 
reignoty over many of the provinces included 
within his empire was little more than nomi- 
nal. The Panjanh was nearly all that was 
really snbjected to the Mahometan govern- 
ment, 

The dynasty of Ghizni was continued throngh 
a succession of princes, some of whom made 
incursions iato India, either to add new terri- 
tories to their dominions, ar to vindicate their 
claims to those snbdned by their predecessors. 
Latterly, their connection with that country 
was drawn inore close by the state of their 
affairs elsewhere. The wars in which they 
were involved with the Snljook Turks and 
with the Affghan honse of Ghuor, dispossessed 
them of a considerable portion of their original 
territories, and dreve them from their capital 
of Ghizni. The royal honse in consequence 
tovk refuge in India, and the city of Lahore 
became their capital. They recovered posses- 
sion of Ghizni for a short peried, hut were 
again expelled from it, and their dynasty closed 
with a prince named Khoosrow Mullik, who 
being treacherously seduced into the hands of 
Mohammed Ghoory, the empire was trans- 
ferred to the race to which the victor be- 
longed. 

Mohammed Ghoory, founder of the Gaurian 
dyoasty, was nominally the general of an elder 
brother, but in reality his rnler. Having set- 
tled the affairs of Lahore, he returned for a 
time to Ghizoi. He snbsequently advanced 
to extend his conqnests in India, bnt at first 
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confederation of native princes, and effecting 
his own escape with difficulty. Having re- 
eruited his army, he in turn gained a victory 
over his former conquerors, took possession of 
Ajmere, and subjected it to tribute. One of 
his generals, named Kootb-ood-Deen, expelled 
the mler of Delhi, and made that city the 
seat of a Mahometan gavernment, compelliog 
all the districts aronnd to acknowledge the 
faith of Islam. 

In the expeditions of Mohammed, plunder 
was regarded as an object equal, perhaps sn- 
perior, in importance to the propagation of 
the faith. The accumulation of treasure went 
hand in hand with idol-breaking, and, when 
cut off by the lands of assassins, Mohammed 
left behind him wealth, the reputed amount of 
which the native historian represents as almost 
incredible. The larger portion of this wealth 
was undoubtedly obtained from India. His 
conquests extended into Guzerat, tn Agra, 
and to the boundaries of Bengal. Succeeding 
princes carried the Mahometan arms into that 
country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen, already mentioned, became 
independent on the death of his master Mo- 
hammed, and Delhi, the seat of his govern- 
ment, is thenceforth ta be regarded as the 
capital of the Mahametan empire of India. 

This prioce had been a slave, bunt, manifest- 
ing an aptitude for learning, was instructed 
by the favour of his master in the Persian and 
Arabic langnages, and in those branches of 
knowledge to which they afforded admission. 
Wis patron dyiog, he was sold by the execn- 
tors of his deceased master to a merchant, 
who again sold him to Mohammed Ghoary, 
with whom he became a great favonrite. His 
talents justified the distinction with which he 
was treated, and he was finally dignified with 
the title af Kooth-ood-Deen, the Pole Star of 
the Faithful. 

The series of princes commencing with 
Kooth-oud-Deen are, in Oriental histury, de- 
nominated the slave kings. After afew reigns, 
they were succeeded by the dynasty of Khilgy. 
Under Feroze, the first prince of this honse, 
the earliest irruptinn of Mahometan arms into 
the Deccan appears to have taken place. This 
step was suggested by Alla-ood-Deen, the 
nephew of the reigning snvereign, to whom 
its execntion was intrusted, and the motive 
to the undertaking was the reputed wealth of 
the princes of the sonth. From one of them 
immense plunder was obtained, and the com- 
mander of the expedition, on his return, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, having prepared 
the way by the assassination of his uncle and 
sovereign. The house of Khilgy terminated 
with a prince named Moobarik, who was mur- 
dered by a favourite servant, to whom he had 
confided all the powers of the state. The 
usurper was defeated and slain by Ghazi Khan 
Toghlnk, governor of the Punjanb, who there- 
upon monnted the throne, to which no one 
could show a better claim, all the members of 


without success, being signally defeated by a|the royal house having perished. Thns com- 
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menced the dynasty of the Toghluk. So rich 
a harvest had been reaped by the first spoilers 
of the Deccan, that their example found many 
eager imitators. In one of these predatory 
visits, a prince, named Mohammed Toghluk, 
was so much struck with the central situation 
of Dowlatabad, formerly under the name of 
Devgur, the capital of a powerful Hindoo 
state, that he resolved upon making it, in- 
stead of Delhi, the seat of the Mahometan 
empire in India. He returned to Delhi fora 
short period, but recurring to his former reso- 
lution, he again transferred the seat of govern- 
meat to Dowlatabad, and carried off thither 
the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi, leaviog 
his ancient metropolis to become, in the lan- 
guage of the Mahometan historian, a resort 
for owls, and « dwelling-place for the beasts 
of the desert. But this prince was not des- 
tined to enjoy repose in his newly-chosen 
capital. Intestine commotion and foreign in- 
vasion desolated his dominions, and in Dow- 
latabad, under the very eye of the monarch, 
pestilence and famine thinned the number of 
the pining aud miserable exiles with whom 
his wanton tyranny bad hoped to stock his 
favourite city. After a time, permission was 
given to the inhabitants to return to Delhi. 
Of those who made the attempt, some perished 
on the road by famine, while most of those 
who gained the city found that they had es- 
caped death by the way, only to encounter it 
in the same frightful form at the place from 
which they had been so capriciously expelled, 
aod a return to which had been the object of 
their fondest hopes. Famine raged in the 
city of Delhi, says the native historian, so 
that men ate one another. In every quarter 
disaster attended Mohammed Toghluk. The 
Punjaub was invaded. Bengal revolted, and 
the greater part of his possessions in the Dec- 
can were wrested from him. In those pro- 
vinces where the authority of Mohammed 
Toghluk was still recognized, his cruelty and 
extortion had excited a universal feeling of 
detestation, and he complained that hs no 
sooner put down disaffection io one place, than 
it broke out in another. The person to whom 
this complaintwas addressed ventured to sug- 
gest as a remedy, that the suvereign should 
abdicate the throne. The advice was received 
by Mohammed with an expression of aoger, 
and the avowal of a determination to scourge 
his subjects for their rebellion, whatever might 
be the consequence, This istention he did 
not live to fulfil. An attack of indigsstion 
relieved his enemies from the effects of his 
vengeance, and himself from a combination of 
difficulties which only the highest genius or 
the happiest fortuae could havs overcome. 
Under his successor, Feroze Toghluk, a 
qualified independence of the throne of Delhi 
seems to have been conceded hoth to Bengal 
and the Deccan, This princes, celebrated both 
for ths number and magnitude of his public 
works, as well as for his clemency, moderation, 
and love of learning, is remarkable also for 
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having twice abdicated the throne. He died 
at an advanced age, ten years before the in- 
vasion of Timour, better known io Europe 
under the name of Tamerlane. 

Timour was 2 Mogul—a race, the fame of 
whose arms had already spread terror wherever 
they appeared, and who had aided in changing 
the face of the civilized world. The Huns, 
who uoder the ferocious Attila gave a fatal 
blow to the tottering fabric of the Roman 
empire, were, it has been supposed, chiefly 
Moguls, In the thirteenth century, their 
leader, Chengiz, or Zingis, having subdued all 
the neighbouring Tartar tribes, extended his 
conquests far and wide, leaving to his succes- 
sors a larger extent of dominion than Roms 
possessed at the period of her highest prandeur, 
They pursued the course which he had so suc- 
cessfully begun. Carrying their arms west- 
ward, they traversed Russia and Poland, and, 
advaucing their hordes into Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, and Silesia, struck terror into the heart 
of Europe. The empire was divided after the 
death of Chengiz, and the thrones which arose 
on its foundation, after a time, experienced 
the ordinary lot of Oriental sovereignties, 
Weakness and disorder had overspread them, 
when the barbaric grandeur of the Mogul em- 
pire was revived by the energy of a soldier of 
fortuns, who, having delivered his own coun- 
trymea from subjection, led them forth to add 
to the conquests, and swell the list of crimes 
by which, at former periods, they had devas- 
tated the world. 

The situation of the Mahometan government 
at Delhi was calculated to invite the attacks 
of ambition. For a considerable period, the 
city had been a prey to disorder and violence. 
After a series of short and weak reigns, 
marked only by crime and suffering, two can- 
didates for the vacant throne were set up by 
rival bodies of chieftains. Each held his court 
at Delhi; the pretensions of both were main- 
tained by an appeal to arms, and thus was 
produced the extravrdioary spectacle of two 
emperors at war with each other while resi- 
dent in the same city. For three years the 
possession of the sceptre was thus contested, 
the people being subjected to all the calamities 
of civil war, as carried on io the Kast. At 
length, Yekbal, an ambitious and intriguiog 
oturah, succeeded in obtaining the imperial 
power, which he exercised in the name of a 
prince who enjoyed nothiog of sovereignty 
beyond the title. : 

It was at this period that Timour, emphati- 
cally called ‘the firebrand of the universe,” 
commenced his march. He crossed the Indus 
and advanced towards Delhi, his course being 
everywhere marked by the most horrible ex- 
cesses. Whils preparing to attack the capital, 
Timour became apprehensive of danger from 
the number of prisoners which had accumu: 
lated during his progress, and, to avert it, he 
put to death, in cold blood, nearly one hun- 
dred thousand of them. Having freed himself 
from this source of disquiet, he arrayed his 
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troops against the imperial city, Its wretched 
ruler issued forth to make a show of resist- 
ance; but it can scarcely be said than an 
engagement took place, for the troops of the 
Emperor of Delhi fled, almost without fight- 
ing, pursued by the conqueror to the very 
gates of the city. The sovereign and his min- 
ister fled from its walls under cover of the 
night, and the submission of the principal in- 
habitants having removed every impediment 
to the entry of Timour, he caused himself to 
he proclaimed emperor, and his title to be 
acknowledged ia all the mosques. The first 
function exercised by a Mahometan conqueror 
is to levy contributions on the conquered, and 
arrangements were made for carrying into 
effect this necessary consequence of Timour’s 
success. Some degree of equity was to be 
observed, for the measure of contributions was 
to be regulated by the rank and wealth of the 
inhabitants. Some of the richest, however, 
it was represented, had shut themselves up, 
and refused to pay their shares. Troops were 
sent to enforce compliance ; confusion and 
plunder ensued ; the city was set on fire, and 
the triumph of Timour closed with one vast 
scene of indiscriminate massacre and pillage. 
The flames which had been kindled by ven- 
geance or despair, irradiated streets streaming 
with blood and choked with the bodies of the 
dead. Amidst these horrors, the author of 
them secured a booty so vast, that the cau- 
tious historian refrains from mentioning the 
reputed amount, inasmuch as it exceeded all 
belief. 

The success of Timour was not followed by 
the permanent results which might have been 
expected. He remained at Delhi only a few 
days, and having glutted himself with plunder, 
returned to the capital of his Tartar dominions. 
His invasion of India resembled rather one 
of those predatory irruptions so common in 
Eastern warfare, than a settled plan of con- 
quest. After he quitted Delhi, his authority 
virtually ceased, and the city remained for 
some time a scene of the most frightful dis- 
order. It slowly recovered from this state, 
and the authority of its former ruler within 
its walls was to some extent restored, hut the 
reins of exteaded empire had slipped irre- 
coverably from his grasp. The state of anarchy 
which had prevailed had emboldened the go- 
vernors of the provinces to renounce their alle- 
giance to the Court of Delhi. New kingdoms 
sprung into independent existence, and in a 
brief period a very small district round the city 
of Delhi was all that remained to its ruler. 

‘Though the positive authority of Timour 
ceased with his departure from Delhi, a prince 
named Khizr, who obtained the government 
shortly afterwards, acknowledged a nominal 
vassalage to him, and cansed coin to be struck 
in his name; but the dynasty of Timour was 
not actually established in India until the cele- 
brated Baber, after some abortive attempts, 
succeeded in seating himself on the throne of 
Delhi, 
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In establishing his authority, Baber en- 
countered difficulties which, to a mind of less 
energy, might have appeared insuperable. He 
persevered, however, and extended his con- 
quests as far as Behar, when his progress was 
terminated by his death. That event, according 
to some authors, was hastened by superstition. 
His favourite son, Hoomayoon, was danger- 
ously ill, and some pious follower of the Pro- 
phet suggested that in similar circumstances 
Heaven had heen sometimes pleased to accept 
the most valuable thing possessed by one 
friend as an offering in exchange for the life of 
another. Baber was struck by the suggestion, 
and exclaimed that, next to the life of Hoo- 
mayoon, his own life was what he most valued ; 
and that this he would devote as a sacrifice 
for his son’s. His friends poiated out a more 
easy though highly costly sacrifice in a dia- 
mond taken at Agra, reputed the most valuable 
in the world, and quoted the authority of 
ancient sages ip proof that the proper offering 
was the dearest of worldly possessions. But 
Baber was inflexible, and proceeded to carry 
his intention into effect, according to the most 
approved forms of Mahometan piety. He 
walked three times round the sick prince, in 
imitation of the mode of presenting offeriags 
on solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer. 
After some time, it is stated that he was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘I have borne it away, I have 
borne it away ;” and from that time Baber’s 
health is said to have declined, and that of 
Hoomayoon to have improved. On the re- 
covery of Hoomayoon, it is only necessary to 
remark that he enjoyed the advantage of 
youth. With regard to the decline of Baber, 
it is to be observed that he was previously in 
ill health, and no one acquainted with the 
effects of imagination in producing or aggra- 
vating disease, will doubt that the conviction 
of his being a doomed man might accelerate 
the fate which he believed inevitable, more 
especially when acting upon a frame previously 
enfeebled by sickness. But whether this effect 
was produced or not, there is certainly nothing 
remarkable either in the death of the father 
or the recovery of the son. 

Ths son of Baber, after a few years of 
stormy contention, was forced to yield the 
throne to an Affghan usurper, named Sheer. 
Many public works tending alike to use and 
ornament, are attributed to this prince; but 
their reputed number and magnitude seem 
hardly consistent with the brevity of his reign, 
which lasted only five years. In addition to 
his other measures for the public advantage, 
he established horse posts for the benefit both 
of the government and of commerce. Tradi- 
tion adds, that during his reign, such was the 
public security that travellers rested and slept 
with their goods ia the highways without 
apprehension of robbery. The death of Sheer 
was succeeded by a struggle for the crown, 
which ended in the restoration of the exiled 
son of Baber. This prince dying from a fall 
very shortly after his elevation to sovereign 
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power, made way for his son Akhar, whose 
name occupies so conspicuous a place in the 
pages of Oriental history. 

Akbar was oot fonrteen years of age when 
he ascended the throne. The youth of the 
sovereign exposed the empire to attack, and 
the task of defending it was iatrusted to a 
distinguished chief named Beiram, who en- 
tered with vigour upon the task of reducing to 
obedience all who disputed the authority of the 
monarch, He succeeded ia giving stability to 
the throne ; but his imperious temper, aided 
hy the iotrigues of those who hated or envied 
him, gradually diminished his influence at 
court; and the attaiament by the sovereign 
of the period of manhood made him naturally 
anxious to be released from a state of pupilage. 
Akbar accordingly issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing his own assumption of the reins of 
government, and forbidding obedience to any 
orders not beariag his seal. Beiram had 
recourse to rebellion, hut, being unsuccessful, 
was compelled to throw himself on the cle- 
meacy of his sovereign. Akhar received his 
repentant minister with the greatest kindaess, 
and offered him his choice of a provincial 
government, a residence af court, or a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, with a retinue and allowances 
suitable to his rank. Beiram chose the last, 
but never reached the place to which discon- 
tent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in directing his steps, being assassinated 
on the road by an Affghan, whose father he 
had slain in battle. 

The reign of Akbar was long, and during 
the greater part of it he was engaged ia re- 
sisting rebellion or invasion within his actual 
dominions; in endeavouring to reduce to 
entire subjection those countries which owned 
a nominal dependence upon him, or ia‘extend- 
ing his empire hy frash conquests. At this 
period the greater part of the Decean was suh- 
ject to Mahometan princes, the descendants of 
former invaders ; but community of faith did 
not protect them from the effects of Akbar’s 
desire for empire. Akhbar demanded that they 
shouldacknowledge his supremacy. This they 
refused ; and the emperor proceeded to attack 
them. His success was but partial, but it was 
sufficient in his owo judgment to authorize 
his assuming the title of Emperor of the 
Deccan. With one of the kings who had 
denied his right to superiority, Akbar entered 
into relations of amity and alliance. The 
Shah of Beejapoor offered his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Akbar. The offer was 
accepted, The nuptials were celebrated with 
great magnificence. Jerishta, the eminent 
Mahometan historian, is said to have attended 
the princess on the occasion, and, at the invi- 
tation of her husbaad, to have accompanied 
the royal pair to the city of Berhampoor. But 
neither the conversation of the learned his- 
torian, nor the charms of the youthful brids, 
preserved the prince from courses injurious to 
his health and very incoosistent with his 
creed ; for, within a few months after his 
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marriage, he died from the consequences of 
excessive drinking. His death, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, severely affected 
the previously declining health of Akbar, who, 
ia about six months, followed his son to the 
grave, after a reign of mors than fifty-one 
years, 

Akhar left an only son, Selim, who ascended 
the throne after a brief.struggls made bya 
party in the court to set him aside in favour 
of his own son. Selim, with oriental modesty, 
assumed the name of Jehangir, Conqueror of 
ths World. Hs was himself, however, under 
the control of a female, whose name is distin- 
guished in the romantic annals of the East, 
and as his passion is the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of his life, it merits some notice. 
The captivator of Jehangir was the daughter 
of a Tartar adventurer, who had raised himself 
to favour in the court of Akbar, and, according 
to the legend current ia Asia, her birth and 
infancy had been distinguished by circum- 
stances of an extraordinary character. But 
whatever might have been the eveats of her 
childhood, she grew up a woman of the most 
exquisite beauty ; while ia the arts of musiv, 
dancing, poetry, and paiating, it is said she 
had no equal among her own sex. Selim saw 
aod admired her, but shes was hetrothed to a 
man of rank. The prince appealed to his 
father, who was then living, but Akbar would 
not suffer the contract to be infringed, even 
for the gratificatioa of his son, and the heir to 
his throne. Ths death of the emperor, and 
the succession of Selim, removed the obstacle 
thus interposed either by justice or prudeace. 
The object of Selim’s passion had indeed then 
become a wife, but this was a matter too 
trivial to be an impediment to the gratifica- 
tion of the wishes of the Conqueror of the 
World. The presumption of her hushand ia 
appropriating a treasure which a prince had 
aspired to possess was punished by his death. 
Oa thse inexplicable coldness with which 
Jehangir subsequently regarded the woman 
for whom he had iacurred so much guilt, and 
on his sudden and extraordivary relapse into 
all the wild abandonment of his former passion, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. Suffice it to say, 
that after the lapse of some years the emperor 
espoused the aspiring heauty, whose embrsces 
he had hought with blood, The name of the 
enslaver of the Conqueror of ths World was 
changed to Noor Mahal, Light of the Harem. 
At a later period her name was again changed 
by royal edict to Noor Jehan, Light of the 
World; and to distinguish her from other 
inmates of the ssraglio, she was always ad- 
dressed hy the title of empress. Thencefor- 
ward her influences was unbounded. Her 
family were raised to the highest offices and 
distinctions. Her father became vizier, and 
her two brothers were raised to the rank of 
omrahs, The history of Noor Jehan—of her 
intrigues and triumphs, her crimes and her 
misfortunes—is full of interest ; but to pursue 
it further would not be compatible with either 
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the limits or the object of this work. One 
event, immediately relating to that object, 
must not he passed aver. It was in the reign 
of Jehangir that an English ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Roe, deputed hy James I., arrived at 
the Mogul court, io the hope of securing 
protection to the Eaglish in the commerce 
which they were carrying on with India. 
Little, however, was effected by the amhassa- 
dor, although his reception was courteaus and 
macnificeat. 

“The latter years of Jehangir’s reign were 
attended by many vicissitudes of fortune, of 
which the haughty and vindictive character of 
his empress, and the rebellious spirit of his 
sons, were among the principal causes, The 
death of the emperor made way for the suc- 
cession of his son, Shah Jehan, who commenced 
his reign by a liberal use of the baw-string and 
the dagger. Resolved, like Macheth, to secure 
the throoe, he was more successful than that 
usurper in carrying his resolutioa into effect; 
and, with the exception of himselfand his sons, 
all the male posterity of the house of Timour 
were disposed of. Yet the reign of Shah 
Jehan was at an early period disturbed by 
disaffection. An able and ainhitious general, 
named Lodi, who held the chief command in 
the Deccan, had manifested reluctance to ac- 
koowledge the claims of Shah Jehan, and it 
hecame necessary to employ force to produce 
conviction of the rightfulness of the emperar’s 
title. Lodi yielded to this argument, aod ten- 
dering submission, was apparently forgiven. 
His pardon was even sealed by an appointment 
te a provincial government, but being ordered 
to attend at court, his reception there was 
acconipanied by such studied insult, that an 
affray took place ia the royal presence ; swords 
were unsheathed, and Lodi and his relatives 
fled. He took the road to the Deccan, where 
he had previously established an interest. 
Thither he was followed by the emperor at 
the head of an immense army. After a variety 
of operations in different quarters, the impe- 
rial arms were everywhere successful, and 
Lodi, having experienced iaoumerable disas- 
ters, died, with the few followers that still 
adhered to him, iu an eacouater prompted by 
the eaergy of despair, The emperor coatinued 
to prosecute the war in the Deccan ; but the 
ravages of the sword were hut a small part of 
the calamities which that uahappy country was 
destined to bear. A severe drought praduced 
famine—famioe was followed by pestilence, 
aod the dreadful mortality which ensued pro- 
bably hastened the termination of hostilities, 
During his progress homeward, Shah Jehan 
taok possession of several fortresses, and ex- 
torted money or an acknowledgment of his 
supremacy, as well as a promise of tribute, 
fram the priaces through whose dominions he 
passed. 

In following tha history of the Mogul em- 
pire, an iacident which occurred in the reign 
of Shah Jehan directs attention to a Euro- 
pean nation which for a time acted a conspi- 
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cuous part in India. The governor of Bengal 
complained to the emperor that he was 
annoyed by a set of “‘ European idolaters,” 
who had been permitted to estallish them- 
selves at Hooghly, for the purposes of trade, 
but who, iustead af adhering strictly ta the 
business of merchants, had fortified them- 
selves, aod hecome so iosalent as ta commit 
acts of violence on the subjects of the empire. 
These ‘‘ European idolaters ” were the Portu- 
guese, to whose extraordinary career of dis- 
covery and conquest it will now be proper to 
advert. Their discoveries received the first 
impulse from Henry, the fifth son of John, 
the first king of Portugal of that name, 
Under his auspices, several expeditions were 
fitted out for exploring the coast af Africa and 
the adjacent seas. The first discovery was not 
very important, but was sufficient to afford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. 
It consisted of the little island of Puerto 
Santo, so named from its having been dis- 
covered oo the festival of All-Saints. This 
was in the year 1418. In the following year 
the adventurers were further rewarded by the 
discovery of Madeira, For more than half a 
century the voyages of the Portuguese were 
continued in the same direction, bution general 
withaut more important results thao occa- 
sional additions to the small stock of geogra- 
phical koowledge then existing. Little pro- 
gress seemed te have been made towards the 
attainment of the grand object of these enter- 
prises—viz., the discovery of a new route te 
India—till the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Barthalomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by his suc- 
cess in reachiog the southernmost point of 
Africa, aod in doubling the famous pramon- 
tory called by himself Cabo Tormontoso, the 
Cape of Storms, but more happily and perma- 
neatly designated by his savereign, Caho de 
Bona Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Emanuel, the snecessor of John of Portugal, 
proceeded in the steps of his predecessor. An 
expedition was fitted out in furtherance of the 
object ia view, and committed to the care of 
Vasco de Gama. It sailed from Lisbon on 
the 9th of July, 1497, doubled the Cape on 
the 20th of November following, and finally 
reached Calicut; thus achieving the triumph 
so long and so anxiously sought. The admiral 
was forthwith iatroduced to the native prince, 
a Hinodoo, called by the Portuguese historians 
Zamorin, by native authorities, Samiri; and 
after a short stay, marked by alternations of 
friendliness and hostility, set sail oo his return 
to Portugal, where he was received with tha 
honours which he had so well earned. 

The Portuguese returned, and received per- 
mission to carry on the operations of com- 
merce. But disputes soon arose, and acts of 
violenca were committed on both sides, The 
power and influence of the Portuguese, how- 
ever, continued to extend, and the assistance 
afforded by them to the neighhouring King of 
Cochin, in his quarrel with the Zamorin, waa 
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rewarded by permission to erect a fort for 
their protection within the territories of the 
former prince. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Portuguess dominion in the East. An 
attempt to obtain possession of Calicut failed. 
Against Goa the invaders were more success- 
ful. That city was taken by storm; and 
although subsequently retaken by a native 
force, was again captured hy the Portuguese, 
and became ths seat of their government, the 
eapital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop—the primate of the Indies. 

The Portuguese wers not slow in improving 
the advantages which they had gained. They 
claimed ths dominion of the Iadian seas, ex- 
tended their commeres into every part of the 
East, established numerous factories and forts 
for its management and protection, and waged 
destructive warsa—sometimes in maintaining 
what they had acquired, sometimes in endea- 
vouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established 
themselves with their usual views, and they 
probably exhibited their accustomed insolence 
and violence. Shah Jehan entertained no 
affection for them, having, when engaged in 
rehellion against his father, been personally 
offended hy the commander of the Portuguese 
fores at Hooghly. The taunt was treasured 
up, and ths complaint of the governor of 
Hooghly afforded an opportunity of showing 
that if was not forgotten. The emperor's 
orders on the occasion were not more hrief 
than decisive :—‘‘ Expel these idolaters from 
my domipions,” was the imperial mandate. 
The suhahdar, to whom it was addressed, lost 
no tims in acting upon it. He proceeded to 
attack the Portaguese factory, and a practi- 
cable breach being effected, the place was car- 
ried by assault. The Portuguese defended 
themselves with courage, and after the enemy 
were in the town, continued to fight under 
cover of the houses; but being no match for 
their assailants in point of numbers, they were 
compelled, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
make terms, to lay down their arms, and trust 
to the clemency of the victor. Their fate was 
better than might have been anticipated, for 
the conqueror spared their lives, and contented 
himself with wreaking his wrath on their 
no merous images, which were forthwith broken 
down and destroyed. The affairwas altogether 
trivial, and would deserve no notice, but as 
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Those orders were marked by ths most 
reckless disregard of human suffering. The 
country was delivered over to fire, and ths 
peopls to the sword. One hundred and fif- 
teen towns and castles were taken ia the 
course of a year, and the kings of Beejapoor 
aod Golconda, unable to offer any effective 
resistance, were compelled to propitiats the 
emperor by the most humiliating submission. 
They renounced their rank as sovereign 
princes, and received commissions from the 
emperor, constitutiag them hereditary gover- 
nors of their own dominions. In all their 
public acts they were to acknowledge the em- 
peror and his successors as lords paramonnt, 
and to designate themselves the hamble sub- 
jects of the Emperor of the Moguls. Tribute, 
under such circumstances, was not to be for- 
gotten, and large annual payments were stipn- 
lated for, the first of them to take place on 
signing the treaty. 

But the Deccan was not to enjoy any long 
interval of peace. A Persian, named Mir 
Jumla, who had acquired considerable wealth 
by trading in diamonds, became a resident at 
the court of Kootb, sovereign of Golconda, 
and ultimately obtained the highest command 
there. Iv that capacity he had conducted a 
war of several years’ duration in the Carnatic, 
where he had gathered spoil of immense value. 
Digesatisfied with his covereign Kootb, Mir 
Jumla threw himself upon Aurungzebe, son of 
Shah Jehan, who then commanded for his 
father in the Deccan. The desertion of Jumla 
was followed by the imprisonment of his son, 
and ths confiscation of so much of his wealth 
as was within reach. Jumla, who had ac- 
quired the confidence of Aurungzebe, there- 
upon exerted his influence with the prince to 
bring about a war with Kooth. Auroagzehe 
warmly pressed ths same views upon the em- 
peror, whose consent to commence hostilities 
was readily obtained, The command of the 
expedition was intrusted to Mohammed, Au- 
rungzebs’s eldest son. Kootb being wholly 
uuprepared for war, became alarmed, and 
sought to save himself by concessions, but 
those which he was prepared to yield fell 
short of ths demands of his invaders. Mo- 
hammed thereupon entered Hydrabad, and 
the scene so often acted under Mahometan 
conquerors was repeated. Fire and massacre 
raged through the city, and the activity of the 
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the Mogul were directed against Europeans 
in the East. 

In other quarters Shah Jehan carried on 
warlike operations upon a larger scals. Pro- 
fessing ths opinion that “it is not enough for 
@ great prince to transmit to his posterity the 
dominions only which hs has received from his 
fathers,” hs proceeded to manifest a practical 
adherencs to it by taking measures for the 
subjugation of the Deccan. An immense force 
was collected and divided iato several armies, 
destiaed to execute the ambitious orders of the 
emperor, 


degres the appetits of the conquerors for plun- 
der. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as 
were indestroctible even by fire. Similar hor- 
rors followed at the old city of Golconda, 
whither Kootb had retreated, and which was 
entsred by Mohammed shortly after. Kootb 
was now at the mercy of his conqueror, and 
it is said that he was only saved from death 
by the beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
thsse scenes of blood and slaughter, Moham- 
med married. 

The termination of the war afforded the 
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Deccan but « brief period of repose. In the 
following year the dependent king of Beejapoor 
died. The vacant throne was filled without 
reference to the emperor, and the omission 
of this ceremony was deemed a fit occasion for 
again consigning the Deccan to the horrors 
of war. The command of the invading force 
was given nominally to Jumla, who had esta- 
blished himself in high favour, but was actually 
possessed by Aurungzebs. Victory again at- 
teaded the armies of the emperor. The prin- 
cipal fortresses were, in rapid succession, 
reduced, and the offending king constrained 
to sue for peace, at the expense of any sacri- 
fice that the caprice of his conquerors might 
demand. 

The court and empire of Shah Jehan were 
now about to be agitated by extraordinary 
events. The atrocious care which Shah Jehao 
had taken to preserve the throne to his own 
family, did not secure him in the tranqnil 
occupation of it. He had fonr sons, named 
Dara, Shooja, Aurungzehe, and Morad. The 
emperor being afflicted with serions illness, 
the exercise of the government devolved upon 
Dara. An edict, directing that the seal of 
Dara should be considered as valid as that 
of the emperor, had been issued some time 
before the latter became incapacitated for rule, 
but until that period Dara made no use of this 
extraordinary power. The illness of the empe- 
ror, however, accelerated a crisis which had 
long been in preparation. Dara issned an 
order, forbidding, under pain of death, all 
intercourse with his brothers on the existing 
state of affairs. Their agents at court were 
imprisoned, their papers seized, and the pro- 
perty in their hands attached. His brothers, 
oo their parts, were not idle. Shooja, the 
second, was admioistering the government of 
Bengal. Aurungzebe was in the Deccan; 
Morad, in Gnzerat. Each on receiving intel- 
ligence of his father’s illness assigned to him- 
self the crown. Shooja was the first to advance 
towards the capital. The-emperor, however, 
recovered, and Dara, with a propriety of 
feeling not common in the East, returned the 
government into his hands. Shooja’s plans 
were not disconcerted by the change. Affect- 
ing to disbelieve the report of the emperor’s 
recovery, he advanced, but it was to his own 
discomfiture. He was met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, the son of Dara, and 
entirely defeated. 

Aurungzebe was less precipitate. He paused 
to make his blow more sure. He levied forces, 
bnt not, he professed, to promote any ambi- 
tious designs of his own. With characteristic 
craftiness, he assured his brother Morad, that 
his own views were directed to heaven, and 
not to a throne; but Dara, he declared, was 
unfit for sovereignty, while Shooja was a 
heretic, and consequently unworthy of the 
crown. Under these circumstances, he was 
anxious to assist Morad in ascending the 
throne, after which he should retire to spend 
the remaindsr of his life in the exercise of 
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devotion. Morad was entirely deceived by 
these professions, and a junction of their forces 
was determined upon. While Aurungzebe was 
waiting for the arrival of Morad, he learnt 
that aa immense force, under a distinguished 
Rajpoot commander, had advanced to oppose 
him. Had Aurungzebe been then attacked, 
his defeat would have been almost certain ; 
but he was saved by the absurd vanity of the 
Rajpoot general, who waited for the juaction 
of the brothers, that he might in one day 
triumph over two imperial princes, That 
triumph was denied him, for after a long and 
murderous conflict, he quitted the field a van- 
quished man, though exhibiting to the last 
abundant and extravagant proofs of his own 
contempt of danger. 

The result of the battle excited great alarm 
ia the court of Shah Jehan, Shooja, ever since 
his defeat, had been besieged by Soliman, the 
son of Dara, in a fortress to which he had re- 
treated; but as the combination of Aurungzebe 
and Morad seemed likely to afford sufficient 
occupation to the emperor and his forces, it 
was deemed expedient to bring the war with 
Shooja to as speedy a termination ag possible. 
He was accordingly reinstated in the govero- 
ment of Bengal, on giving a solemn promise 
to abstain from converting his power into the 
means of attacking his sovereign. The army 
under Soliman, being thus set at liberty, 
marched to effect a junction with another 
commanded by Dara, which was advancing 
against the rebel brothers, Aururigzebe and 
Morad. Dara had fortified himself, about 
twenty miles from Agra, in a position from 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
dislodge him ; bnt # traitor within the camp 
suggested to Aurungzebe a circuitons move- 
ment towards Agra, which was adopted, the 
tents, haggage, and artillery of hie army being 
left to deceive their opponents. It was not 
till the rebels were ia full march to Agra that 
Dara became aware of the artifice which had 
been practised. He succeeded, however, in 
intercepting their progress; but a trial of 
strength was now inevitable, although it was 
important to Dara to postpone a battle till 
the arrival of his son Soliman, who was ad- 
vancing to join him with the flower of the 
imperial army. The conflict which took place 
was obstinate, and the result for a long time 
donbtfnl. Ultimately the victory was decided 
by one of those accidents which have so often 
determined the fate of armies and of nations, 
Dara, from some cause, dismounted from an 
elephant which had borne him throughout the 
day ; and his remaining troops, seeiag the ele- 
phant retreating with the imperial standard, 
and missiog the priace from the situation 
which he had previously occupied, concluded 
that he was slain. Dara mounted a horse, 
but it was only to discover that he was de- 
serted by his followers, who, becoming panic- 
struck by the supposed loss of their general, 
had precipitately fled. Thus Aurungzebe be- 
came master of a field upon which, just before, 
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he had fouod himself scarcely able to maintain 
the contest. The army of Auruagzebe had 
once been saved from imminent destruction 
by the infatuation of the Rajpoot general, in 
allowing his juaction with the army of Morad. 
The combined forces of the rebel brothers were 
how, to all appearance, preserved from a simi- 
lar fate by the inability of Solimaa to effect a 
timely junction with hie father Dara. 

The next object of Aurungzehe was to obtain 
possession of the person of his father. A long 
series of stratagem and couater-stratagem was 
played between the emperor and his son, who 
sought his throne. ‘The latter, being the 
greater artist, ultimately triumphed. Au- 
rungzebe then saluted Morad emperor, and 
gravely solicited permission to make a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Morad, who at last began 
to discern the real views of his hypocritical 
brother, was not disinclined to be relieved 
from his presence; and, after some feigned 
reluctance, gaye the required consent. 

Aurungzehe pretended to make preparations 
for his jouroey; it wag never commenced ; 
aod each of the brothers, lately confederates 
in crime, and atill ostensibly warm friends, 
turned all his thoughts to the discovery of 
means for destroyiog the other. The superior 
genius of Aurupgzebe for intrigue again io- 
sured his success. Morad was seized aod 
placed under restraint. The time had now 
arrived whea Aurungzebe thought it safe and 
expedient to appropriate that prize which he 
had so long coveted. A hody of those con- 
venient friends who are never waotiog to the 
favourites of fortune—who watch the slightest 
intimation of a desire, and. stand ohsequiously 
ready to anticipate the wishea of those on 
whose favour they live— besought Aurungzehe 
to crown bis possession of imperial power hy 
the assumption of the imperial title. He 
seemed grieved and almost offended by the 
proposal, but not to disappoiat the wishes of 
those who loved him, he fiaally accepted the 
hooour thus thrust upoo him. His asceat to 
the throne was not marked by any pompous 
ceremonial, for Auruagzehe affected to despise 
magnificence, and his contempt for display 
was, at this time, strengthened by the koow- 
ledge that his fioances were not in a condition 
to bear any extraordinary charge. 

Shah Jehan and Morad, his youngest son, 
were now prisoners of Aurungzebe. Dara, 
the righifal heir to the throne, was flying 
ingloriously to the boundaries of the empire 
before the arms of Auruogzehbe. Soliman, the 
soo of Dara, having been abandoned by tbe 
greater part of his once fine army, found a 
precarious refuge with the chief of a emall 
state ocar the source of the Ganges. Shooja, 
the second soa of Shah Jehan, alone remained 
in a condition to offer any effective resistance 
to the actual possessor of the throne of Delbi. 
The rich and populous districts of Bengal 
afforded ample meane for recruiting the loss 
which Shooja had sustained io his conflict with 
Soliman. To gain time for the purpose, he 
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had recourse to dissimulation, that never- 
failing ingredient of Oriental policy. He con- 
gratulated Aurnagzebe on his attaioing the 
throne, and solicited a commission continuing 
him in the govornment of Bengal. Arung- 
zehe, though he did not grant what was asked, 
met the overtures of Shooja with great cour- 
tesy, and both princes were profuse in profes- 
sions by which neither was deceived. At 
length Shooja took the field at the head of a 
numerous army, and marched on the capital. 
Having passed Allahabad, he took up a 
strong position about thirty miles distant ffom 
that city, where he awaited the approach of 
Aurungzehe. That wary general was io no 
haste, for he did oot desire to bring the enemy: 
to action till the arrival of his son Mohammed, 
who was advancing from the north with rein- 
forcements ; but, on receiving this accession 
of strength, he moved forward with celerity, 
and the fate of the empire was placed oo the 
issue of a hattle. On the first day of the con- 
flict, the evening closed without any decisive 
advantage on either side. On the following 
day victory seemed about to crown the arms 
of Aurungzebe, when an unexpected act of 
treachery threw hie army iato confusion, 
Jeswunot Singh, the Rajpoot chief whose 
insane vanity had formerly led to his defeat 
by the combined forces of Aurungzebe aod 
Morad, had made his peace with the fornier 
prince, and on thie occasion his troops were 
arrayed in the cause of the new emperor. He 
received orders to advaaoce, and he made a 
show of obeying them ; but at a critical mo- 
ment of the battle, when victory seemed witbin 
the grasp of Auruogzebe, and when retreat 
was ruin, the Rajpoot commander retired with 
all his foree. To aggravate the eftect of his 
secession, he fell suddenly oo the rear of his 
allies, seizing the baggage and puttiog to the 
aword the women, with whom the movements 
of ao Eastern army are eocumhered, Panic, 
so easily propagated through an Orieotal 
army, began to take place, and, but for the 
firmness of Aurungzehe, would soon have de- 
cided the question of victory or defeat. He 
remained seated on an elephant apparently re- 
gardlese or uaoconscious of the danger which 
menaced him. A personal conflict between 
the brother competitors for the empire was 
averted by an officer of Aurungzebe, who 
rushed hefore that prince, disabliog the ele- 
phant on which Shooja was mounted, so as to 
reader him womanageable. The place of 
Shooja was immediately taken by one of his 
chiefs, who advanced against Aurungzehe on 
an elephant, and by the violence of the shock 
threw that of the emperor on his knees, a po- 
sition from which the animal was with diffi- 
culty recovered. For a moment the firmoess 
of the usurper seemed to desert him. He had 
one foot placed ready to alight, when he was 
recalled to a sense of hig situation hy the em- 
phatic exclamation of an officer : ‘‘ Stop—you 
descend from the throne.” Aurungzebe re- 
gained his place, and the fight continued. His 
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elephant showing a disposition to turn, Au- 
ruogzehe ordered his feet to be locked, and in 
this position the emperor sustained the thick- 
est of the fight. Shooja committed the error 
which had heen fatal to Dara, and from which 
Aurungzebe was only preserved by the stern 
waroing of a follower. When his elephant 
could not be moved forward he descended, and 
mounted a horse which was brought on the 
emergency. The appearance of the elephant 
with the empty castle, gave rise to a report 
that Shooja had fallen, and flight hecame uni- 
versal. Aurungzebe was unable to pursue his 
victory, but he remained master of the field. 
In the night, however, his ally, the Rajpoot 
chief, returned and plundered the camp. This 
act of aggression was chastised in the morning; 
bat though in the scrambling conflict which en- 
sued fortuoe went against the rajah, he was alle 
to carry away his booty. He had the further 
consolation of a temporary enjoyment of the 
distinction of a conqueror, for he presented 
himself before the walls of Agra, and hoasted 
that he had defeated the emperor, The deln- 
sion was dissipated by the appearance of Au- 
rungzehe, who entered Agra amid many mani- 
festations of humility and self-denial. His 
father was within its walls, and, on his account, 
his filial piety silenced the guns which would 
otherwise have celebrated his entrance. ‘It 
was not fit,” he said, ‘‘ to triumph in the ears 
of a father over the defeat of his son.” 

Shooja fled in the direction of Bengal, pur- 
sued hy Mohammed, at the head of a coosi- 
derable force, against which the former was 
unable to bear up. Shooja, therefore, con- 
tinued to retreat, till an extraordinary incident 
for a time changed the aspect of affairs, and 
afforded him hope of better fortune. Before 
the war Mohammed had heen enamoured of 
one of the daughters of Shooja. An overture 
of marriage had heen made and accepted, but 
the breach hetween the imperial brothers had 
prevented its being carried into effect. Mo- 
hammed’s passion seemed to have passed 
away; but while engaged in pursuing the 
retreating army of Shooja, he received a letter 
trom the object of his attachment, lamentiog 
the unhappy dissensions hetween her father 
and the man who had been destined for her 
husband. ‘This letter had the effect of re- 
viving the affection of Mohammed in all its 
former strength. The prince at once aban- 
doned the cause of his father, and passed over 
to Shooja. He had calculated upon beiag fol- 
lowed by a large part of his army, but in this 
he was disappointed, He obtained the hand 
of her for whom he had sacrificed his position 
as the heir of Aurungzehe, and the nuptial 
celebrations were joyous and magnificent ; but 
calamity was approaching with rapid steps, 
and the ruin of Mohammed followed hard on 
the indulgence of his passion, The detestable 
policy of Aurungzehe discovered the means of 
alienating the affections of Shooja from his 
son-in-law, and they were employed with his 
usual precision and success. A letter was ad- 
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dressed by Aurungzebe to Mohammed, appa- 
rently in answer to one from the prince to the 
emperor. The letter adverted in terms of 
mild reproof to the conduct of Mohammed ; 
his alleged professions of repentance were 
noticed in language of pardon and approha- 
tion; and the execution of certain desigos, 
which were only darkly allnded to, was laid 
down as an indispensable condition of complete 
forgiveness. The letter was placed by Shooja 
in the hands of Mohammed, who disavowed 
having entered into any correspondence with 
his father ; but Shooja could not prevail upon 
himself to yield belief to his protestations, and 
he dismissed the prince from his court. The 
infliction of perpetual imprisonment, or of sum- 
mary death, would have heen in perfect ac- 
cordance with the received practice of the 
East; hut Shooja not only suffered Moham- 
med to depart, aod to take with him his wife, 
but also a vast amount of treasure, with which 
the munificence of the monarch had endowed 
his daughter. The banished pair proceeded to 
the camp, ia which, a short time before, Mo- 
hanimed had held the chief command, bunt 
where now, though he was received with the 
honours due. to his rank, the troops by whom 
he was surrounded were rather his keepers 
than his guards. He was placed in confine- 
ment at Gwalior, and whether he was ever 
permitted to emerge from his prison-honse 
appears doubtful. But it is certain that he 
never agaio attained any portion of power, and 
that he died in obscurity and neglect. 

Shooja, who, since the fatal conflict with 
the army of Aurungzebe, had been coostantly 
retreating, was at last compelled to quit his 
own dominions aud seek safety io Arracan ; 
but even there he was still pursued hy the 
machinations of his implacahle brother, Shooja 
had earried with him considerable treasure, 
and this added to his danger, by exciting the 
cupidity of the rajah with whom he had sought 
refuge. A pretext for violence was readily 
found, aod, under the combined influence of 
avarice and fear, Shooja and his two soas were 
murdered, His wife destroyed herself, and 
two of his daughters followed her example ; 
a third was forced into a marriage with the 
rajab, but survived the closing calamities of 
her house but a short time. 

Dara, after his defeat, wandered for w time 
in varions directions, apparently without any 
fixed purpose. In Guzerat he, after a time, 
obtained assistance, which enabled him again 
to place himself at the head of an army; and 
having opened a correspondence with Jeswunt 
Siogh, the Hindoo rajah—who, notwithstand- 
ing his recent treachery, appears to have ob- 
tained the emperor’s pardon, and to have 
heen left in possession of his power,—that 
person intimated his intention of deserting 
Aurungzebe in the hour of danger, and urged 
Dara to hasten and support his defection. 
Dara’s evil fortune or want of judgment on 
this, as on so many other occasions, prevailed. 
He waited to augment his forces, and Aurung- 
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zebe, having overcome Shooja, was left at 
leisnre to direct bis armies against his elder 
brother. 

Dara had fortified himself in a strong posi- 
tion near Ajmere. To dislodge him was a 
difficult, if not an impracticable task, and 
Auruogzebe, as usual, thought treachery a 
better weapon than those upon which more 
high-minded warriors depend. Two chiefs, 
who had previously heea adherents of Dara, 
now held commands in the army of Aurnag- 
zehe, Atthe suggestion of that prince, they 
addressed a letter to Dara, offering to reaew 
their former allegiance to him, and promising 
to march over to his camp at suarise the next 
marning. Dara was warned not to trust to 
this overture, but the warning was vaia. He 
ordered that admission should be given to the 
expected deserters, and at the appoiated time 
they commenced the anticipated movement. 
To countenance the delusion, the artillery of 
Aurungzehe opened a fire upon them, hut 
with powder oaly. On reaching the entrance 
to the camp the mask was thrown off—some- 
what earlier, perhaps, than was intended, ‘in 
consequence of the suspicions of oae of Dara’s 
officers, who required the strangers to stop 
till he should he satisfied of their real designs. 
The unwelcome challeage was answered by an 
arrow which pierced the heart of the cautious 
officer, and a contest haad to hand then com- 
menced. The assailants gained the summit of 
a mountain at the hack of Dara’s camp, aad 
from this elevation cast down stones and frag- 
ments of rock upon their enemies heneath, 
while Auruagzehe, with his whole liane ad- 
vanced in the front. Confusion raged through- 
out the camp, and panic, that mighty con- 
qneror of armed hosts, did its work. Dara’s 
loss is said to have amonated to four thousand, 
while that of Aurungzehe did not exceed two 
hundred, 

Dara was once more a wanderer without a 
resting-place, aad for a time was suhjected to 
almost inconceivable distress. He meditated 
escaping iato Persia, but the severe illness of 
his wife, which rendered her removal impos- 
sible, and his reliance upon the friendship of 
a chief whom he had twice saved from death 
when judicially coodemaed, delayed his pur- 
pose. The sultana died, and Dara proposed 
to carry iato execution his contemplated flight 
into Persia. After proceeding a short distance 
he perceived the obliged and grateful chief 
with whom he had lately sojonrned following 
him at the head of a large body of horse. 
Dara at first supposed that this was an escort 
of honour; but he wag soon undeceived hy 
finding himself surrounded, disarmed, and 
bound. He was thus carried to Delhi, aad, 
after heing paraded ignominiously through ths 
city, was thrown iato prisoa. There, after a 
brief imterval, he was murdered. It is oot 
undeserving of mention that the treacherons 
chief, who had delivered his benefactor to 
captivity and death, did not lose his just re- 
ward. Jlaving narrowly escaped death from 
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the indigaation of the people at the gates of 
Delhi, when returaing from his atrocious 
errand, he was less fortuaate on approachiag 
his own government, heiog slain by the coua- 
try peopls when oaly a short distance from 
its houndaries. 

The occurrencs of these events was anterior 
to the death of Shooja, which has been already 
noticed. Soliman, the son of Dara, had for a 
time found an asylum with the Rajah of Seri- 
naghur. But the rajah had his price, and 
Auruagzebe was willing to pay it. Solimaa, 
aware of ths negotiation, endeavoured to es- 
caps the fate prepared for him hy flight to the 
northward ; but, losiag his way in the moun- 
taiaous country, he fell into the hands of his 
betrayer, hy whom he was forthwith trans- 
ferred to the tender care of Aurnngzebe, 

The course of events relieved Anruagzehe 
from another source of disquiet. After an 
imprisoament of more thaa seven years, his 
father died, thus leaviag the usurper without 
a competitor. From the age which Shah 
Jehan had attained, his death could aot hs 
regarded as a remarkable event ; but the cha- 
racter of his soa was such as to countenance 
suspicion that nature had not heen left eatirely 
to perform her own work. 

Aurungzehe was oow the undisputed master 
of a vast empire; but a aew power was rising 
in the Deccan, which was destiaed to occupy 
a promineat place in the history of Iadia. 
The Mahrattas coasisted of several tribes of 
mouataiaeers, whose origin and early history 
partake of that ohseurity which hangs over 
Hindoo antiquity. At this period they were 
brought iato notice by the appearance among 
them of one of those remarkahle mea whose 
ambition aad success astonish and afflict the 
world. The name of this Mahratta leader was 
Sevajee. His father, oamed Shahjee, had 
been a successful adventurer, who, though of 
humble origin, had played an important part 
in the intrigues and wars of the Deccan. 
Sevajee was bora amid the storms of war, and 
duriag his childhood, was frequently in danger 
of falling iato the hands of enemies. Uader 
these circumstances his education compre- 
hended little more than instrnctioa ia horse- 
manship, and in the use of the various wea- 
pons employed in the Deccan, ia which accom- 
plishments he acquired considerable skill and 
activity ; but he imbihed at the same time a 
deep attachment to his native superstitions, 
and a determined hatred of the Mahometans. 
His chosen associates were persons of wild 
and lawless habits, and scandal attributed to 
him participation ia the profits of gang-roh- 
bers. But his ambition soon aimed at higher 
objects. The uasettled state of the country 
favoured his views, aad his operations were so 
cautiously conducted as to attract little notics, 
till he had possessed himself of a considerahle 
territory, and presented an appearance sufii- 
ciently formidable to control the jealousy of 
his neighhours, When Aurnngzebe entered 
the Deccan, he opened a correspondence with 
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Sevajee, but both were such perfect masters 
of every description of political intrigue, that 
neither succeeded in gaining any advantage. 
Sevajes continued to purene his owa objects 
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adversary, who had heen stationed at a little 
distance, and who, heing unprepared for such 
an attack, found themselves exposed to an 
enemy before they could stand to their arms. 


by his own means until the government ofjThe victory soriched Sevajes with a vast 


Beejapoor deemed it necessary to make an 
active effort to subdue him. An expedition was 
despatched for the purpose, but Sevajee dis- 
posed of its commander in a manner perfectly 
characteristic. He affected alarm, and pro- 
posed submission. A Brahmin, in the service 
of his Mahometan enemy, was accordingly 
despatched to confer with him. To this per- 
son Sevajee enlarged on his own devotion to 
the Hindoo faith, on the exertions he had 
made ia its cause, aud those which he still 
meditated; the effect of these topics on the 
Brahmin being aided by large presents, and 
still larger promises. By the united influence 
of these motives, the pious Brahmin was so 
overcome as to be induced to suggest a plan 
for getting rid of his employer. This was 
eagerly embraced hy Sevajee, and the con- 
ference hroke up. The desired object was to 
be effected by prevailiag upon Afzool Khan, 
the Mahometan general, to afford Sevajee an 
interview, each to be attended by only a siagle 
follower ; aud the worthy Brahmin found little 
difficulty in betraying his master into the 
snare. At the appointed time Sevajee pre- 
pared himself for the holy work which he was 
about to execnte by the ceremonies of religion 
and the solace of maternal approhation. He 
performed his ablutions with peculiar care, 
aud, laying his head at his mother’s feet, he- 
sought her blessing. Thus morally armed for 
the conflict, he did not, however, neglect to 
provide himself with the more substantial 
requisites of success and safety. To appear- 
ance his covering was oaly a turban and a 
cotton gown, but beneath he wore a steel-chain 
cap and steel armour. Within his right sleeve 
he placed a crooked dagger, called, in the 
language of the country, a scorpion ;'and ou 
the fingers of his left hand a treacherous wea- 
pon called a tiger’s claw, which consists of 
three crooked hlades of small dimensions, the 
whole being easily concealed in a half-closed 
hand. Thus accoutred he slowly advanced to 
the place of meeting. The Khan had arrived 
before him, and Sevajee, as he approached, 
frequently stopped, as though under the influ- 
ence of alarm. ‘To assure him, the armed 
attendant of the Mahometan general was, by 
the contrivance of the friendly Brahmin, re- 
moved to a few paces distant from his master, 
and the latter approaching Sevajee, the con- 
ference commenced hy the ordinary ceremonial 
of an embrace. The Mahratta prepared to 
make the most of his opportunity, and struck 
the tiger’s claw into the body of the Khan, 
following the blow by another from his dagger. 
The Khan drew his sword and mads a cut at 
his assassin, but it fell harmless upon the con- 
cealed armour. Sevajee’s follower rushed to 
his support, and a preconcerted signal being 
given, a hody of troops attacked those of his 


amount of pluader, but this was little com- 
pared with the accession of reputation which 
he owed to it,—the perpetration of successful 
treachery being, in Mahratta estimation, the 
highest exercise of human genius. 

Sevajee was not always equally fortunate, 
and a succession of disasters at length com- 
pelled hirn to tender his submission to Aurung- 
zebe. It was graciously received, and Seva- 
jee was iavited to Delhi; the invitation being 
accompanied by a promise, by no means un- 
necessary, of permission to return to the 
Deccan. Upon the faith of this he proceeded 
to Delhi, but his reception was unsatisfactory, 
and haviog expressed some inudigaation, it was 
intimated that the emperor for the future 
declined seeing him at court. He was subse- 
quently placed under some degree of restraint, 
but he succeeded in outwitting his keepers and 
effecting his escape. 

Sevajee now applied himself with hie usual 
energy to the task of more effectually esta- 
blishing his power and influence. By a series 
of intrigues he procured from Aurungzebe a 
recognition of his title of rajah, and various 
favours for his son; aad he availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded by a period of com- 
parative leisure to revise and complete the 
internal arrangements of his government. His 
inactivity seemed to favour the helief that he 
was satisfied with what he possessed, aad would 
now settle down into a quiet dependent of the 
Mogul emperor. Those, however, who enter- 
tained this belief were deceived. His warlike 
habits were soon resumed ; several important 
places were taken, and Surat, which he had 
pluodered some years hefore, was again sub- 
jected to the same operation. On this, as on 
the former occasion, the inmates of the English 
factory defended themselves with a spirit wor- 
thy of their national character. The Dutch 
were not attacked, their factory heing beyond 
the scene of action. The Freach purchased 
an ignominious immunity, by giving the Mah- 
rattas a passage through their factory to attack 
a Tartar prince returning from Mecca with a 
vast treasure of gold and silver, and other 
valuable articles. In addition to his land 
force, Sevajee fitted out a powerful fleet, cal- 
culated either to co-operate with his troops hy 
land, or to add to his wealth by successful 
piracy ; and beiog thus prepared to support 
his intention, he resolved to content himself 
no longer with exercising the functions of 
sovereiguty, but determined to assume the 
style of an independent prince, aud to establish 
an era from the date of his ascending the 
throne. He was enthroned with all the reve- 
rencs which superstition could lend to the 
ceremony, and assumed titles aot inferior in 
swollen grandeur to those borne hy other 
Eastern potentates. The addition of dignity 
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which he therehy gained made no change in 
his habits. He contioued his predatory system 
of warfare, from which the kingdoms of Besja- 
poor and Golconda were the chief sufferers. 
His death took placs ia the fifty-third year 
of his age. At the time of its occurrence 
he possessed a tolerahly compact territory of 
coasiderable extent, besides many detached 
places, and his personal wealth was immense. 
He was succeeded by his son Sumbhajee, after 
apd vasuccessful attempt to place on the throne 
another son oamed Raja Ram. 

It will now be proper to return to Aurung- 
zebe. Aided by the Portuguese, who wers 
easily bribed by the promise of commercial 
advantages, the emperor’s deputy in Bengal 
waged war with the Rajsh of Arracan, aod 
added Chittagong to the imperial dominions. 
On the other side, the empire was placed in 
some danger from a misunderstanding with 
the court of Persia; but this was adjusted by 
the mediation of Jehanara, sister of the em- 
peror, a womao of extraordinary talent and 
address, <A revolt of the Patans took place, 


a private soldier who happened to bear a. 


strong resemblance to Shooja, the deceased 
‘brother of the emperor, being placed at its 
head, and imperial honours paid him, This 
was suppressed, aod after the lapse of some 
time, confidence haviug heen restored between 
the Patan chiefs and the emperor’s repre- 
sentative at Peshawar, that officer invited the 
supporters of the pretender to a festival, 
where, having intoxicated them with drugged 
wine, he caused them all to be murdered, a 
sufficient force having been procured to master 
their retiones. Auruogzebe on this occasion 
acted with characteristic hypocrisy, 1n which 
nature aod long practice had made him a 
complete adept. He publicly reprobated the 
atrocity of the act, hut privately assured the 
wretch by whom it had heen perpetrated of his 
favour, 

With the Rajpoot states, the hypocrisy of 
Aurungzehe found another mode of exercise. 
Conversion to the Mahometano faith was pro- 
posed to their acceptance, and the alternative 
was submission to an oppressive capitation 
tax. To prepare the way for the desigas 
of Aurungzebe, two Rajpoot princes are said 
to have been taken off by poison, and a 
treacherqus attempt to subject the childrea 
of one of them to the initiatory rite of Ma- 
hometanisin was defeated only by the despe- 
rate valour of their guards. In the war which 
eneued Aurnogzebe gained little either of 
honour or advantage, and his fourth son 
Akbar, while engaged io it, was tempted by 
the offer of the aid of the Rajpoots to raise 
the standard of rebellion agaiost his father. 
Aurungzebe took the same course by which 
he had ruined his son Mohsmmed with Shooja. 
He addressed a letter to Akhar, applanding a 
pretended schems by which that prince was to 
fall upon the Rajpoots when attacked by the 
emperor. This, as was designed, fell into the 
hands of the Rajpoot commander, and Akbar 
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was consequently helieved to have betrayed 
his allies., Having thus become an object of 
enmity with both parties in the war, his only 
chance of safety was io flight, and he songht 
refuge with Snmbhajee, by whom he was 
received with extraordinary distinction. 

Auruogzebe now turned his attention to- 
wards the Deccan, and prepared to prosecuts 
his views thers with vigour. He proceeded 
thither in person, with aa immense force. His 
eldest son, Shah Allum, was ordered with an 
army to the Concan, to reduce the Mahratta 
fortresses on the sea-coast; but the ravages 
of pestilence so thinned his ranks, that he 
was compelled to return without effecting any- 
thing, and with only the wreck of his army. 
In other quarters the emperors arms were 
more successful, Beejapoor, the capital of the 
kingdom of the same name, fell to him. The 
fate of Golconda was more protracted. The 
king, after sacrificiog every article of value, 
even to the ornaments of the women of his 
harem, in the vain hope of propitiating his 
invader, retired to the citadel of his capital, 
and there sustained a sevea months’ siege, 
Aurnngzebe ultimately triumphed by the nse 
of those means of conqnest which were so coo- 
sonant to the constitution of his mind. A 
powerful chief and favourite of the kiag of 
Golconda, who had been most active in the 
defence of the place, was gained over by brihes 
and promises to admit, ia the night, a body 
of Mogu! troops. Golconda thus changed its 
master, and its former sovereign ended his 
days in prison at Dowlatabad. 

Another triumph awaited Aurungzebe. The 
Mahratta power had declined in the hands of 
Sumbhajee, who was abandoned to sensual 
lodulgence. A plan to obtain possession of 
the person of this prioce was laid and executed 
with success. Life was offered him, oo con- 
dition of his emhracing the Mahometan creed, 
but he replied by abuse of the Prophet; and 
after being subjected to dreadful tortures, he 
was publicly beheaded in the camp bazaar. 

But the Mahratta, though crippled, was not 
destroyed. The brother of Sumbhajee was 
placed on the throne, aod all the forms of 
government maintained. Sattara became the 
residence of the rajah, and the priocipal seat 
of the Mahratta power. In a few years a 
greater forcs was in the field than Sevajee had 
ever commaoded, and tribute was levied ac- 
cording to approved precedent. The emperor, 
however, appeared unexpectedly before Sat- 
tara, which being inadequately provisioned for 
a siege, fell into his hands, though not with- 
out occasioning him severe loss, From soms 
error in the construction of a mine, it exploded 
ia a direction not contemplated, and it is said 
that two thousand of ths besiegers were de- 
stroyed by the accident. A month before this 
event, the Mahratta sovereign had died from 
the consequences of over-exertion. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, a boy only ten 
years of age. 

A child on such a throne as that of the 
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Mahrattas, with his mother for a guardian, 
would seem to have little chance of success 
when opposed by a warrior so experienced, 
and # negotiator so unprincipled as Anrung- 
zehe. The Mahrattas, however, continued to 
prosper ; and though Aurnungzebs, by a series 
nf sieges which occupied several years, suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of many strong 
fortresses, not only were his efforts to crush 
the enemy abortive, but the vast army which 
he maintained was insnfficiont even to sup- 
port his authority. His embarrassmeats were 
aggravated by the difficulty of procuring the 
meaus of subsisting so large a force. A 
scarcity of grain arose, and thse supplies of 
the imperial army from Hindostan were in- 
tercepted by the Mahrattas, who everywhore 
ravaged the country in search of plunder. 
The grand army itself was attacked on its 
routs to Ahmednuggur, a part of it defeated, 
and its baggage plundered. 
the emperor might perhaps have fallea into 
the hands of the Mahrattas on this occasion 
had they ventured to persevere in the attack, 
bnt on the approach of the emperor’s train 
the enemy retired. The great age of Anrung- 
zebe probably saved him from the mortifica- 
tion of beholding a large portion of his coa- 
quests severed from the empire which he had 
so laboured to extend. Bunt his earthly career 
was. approaching its termination, and the close 
of his life found a fitting scene amid the tur- 
bulence, desolation, and suffering, which raged 
around him. He died in 1707, after a reign 
of nearly half a century, and at ths patriarchal 
age of uinety-four, 

The ruling passion of Aurungzebe was the 
love of dominion, and he subjected it to no 
restraint from the obligations of morality. He 
was a cousummate hypocrite, ever ready to 
cover the most guilty designs with pretences 
of devotion and religious zeal. He is said to 
have made good laws, and to have enforced 
them with vigour, at the same time that the 
administration of the empire was mild and 
equitable ; but thongh his dominions may not 
have been ia all respects so badly governed as 
those of some other Oriental despots, the 
general tenour of his life evinces an utter dis- 
regard of all the principles of justice, anda 
total insensibility to the kind and generous 
emotions of nature. It may be that he rarely 
committed a crime which he did not believe 
necessary to the furtherance of his purposes, 
but no moral obstacle was ever suffered to 
impedes them. He manifested a preference, 
indeed, for certain modes of obtaining any 
object of desire, but those modes were the 
meanest and the most vile. Craft and fraud 
were his favourite instruments, and his loug 
life was an uabroken chain of deceit and 
treachery. A superficial observer of his cha- 
racter will condemn his bigotry ; a more pro- 
found one will probably acqnit him of this 
charge, but it will be only to pass a severer 
senteuce on his atrocious hypocrisy. Where 
there is so little to relieve the moral darkness 
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of the picture, it is neither instructive nor 
agreeahle long to dwell upon it; and as the 
progress of the state is here more strictly the 
subject of attention than ths character of its 
bead, it will bs sufficient to observe that, under 
Aurnngzebe, the Mogni empirs attained its 
widest bonndaries, as well as ths summit of 
its prosperity and splendonr. 

The death of Aurnngzebe was followed hy 
a contest for the snecession. It ended in the 
elevation of his eldest son, Shah Allnm, to 
the throne, which he ocanpied only five years. 
Several weak priaces followed ia rapid snc- 
cession, whose brief and inglorions reigns may 
be passed withont notice. The terrible visita- 
tion which marked that of Mohammed Shah, 
entitles it to he excepted from oblivion. Nadir 
Shah, a native of Khorassan, and the son 
of a maker of sheepskin-coats and caps, had 
renounced the peaceful occupation of his 


The person of|father for that of a robber chief, and finally 


seated himself on the Persian throne. Nadir 
heing engaged in war with the Afghans, had 
reason, or pretended that he had reason, to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the conrt of 
Delhi ia relation to his enemies. The murder 
of an envoy furnished him with a less equivocal 
pretext for hostilities ; and he advanced to 
inflict punishment with that vigour and celerity 
which ever distinguished his movements, On 
the plain of Karnal, about four days’ journey 
from Delhi, he fell suddeoly upon the unsus- 
pecting forces of the emperor, and quickly 
putting them to flight, removed every chstacle 
to his advance to the capital, the gates of 
which were thrown open to receive him. For 
two days after the eatry of the Persian, 
peace and order prevailed ; but a report of the 
death of Nadir Shah having been raised, ths 
inhabitaaots, nader cover of the night, rose 
upon the invaders, and the city hecams a 
scene of tumult and violence, Nadir Shah 
made some efforts to undeceive the people, 
but to no purpose. The light of the moraing, 
however, discovered the falsehood of the re- 
port which led to the popular onthreak, by 
showing Nadir Shah in person, giving orders 
to his troops to slanghter, withont regard to 
sex or age, the inhabitants of every street or 
avenue in which they should find the body of 
a murdered Persian. These orders were fear- 
fully exeented, and eight thonsand Hindoos, 
Moguls, and Afghans perished in a few hours, 
Pillage accompanied bloodshed, and the horrors 
of the scene were aggravated hy the flames 
which rose from every quarter of the capital. 
The appstite of the destroyer was at length 
satisfied, aad an order giveu to stay the car- 
nage. 

But Nadir Shah had no intention of allow- 
ing Delhi to escape with this limited experi- 
euce of the effects of snecessful invasion. Hs 
proceeded to seize ths imperial treasures, re- 
presented as heing of vast amauut. The pro- 
perty of the subjects was not permitted to 
enjoy au immunity denied to that of the 
sovereign ; contributions were demanded and 
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levied with rigid severity. Among a people 
with whom avarice is so strong a passion, 
there were, of courses, many attempts to con- 
ceal the possession of wealth ; where this was 
suspected, torture was used to enforce a dis- 
covery. Famine and pestilence followed closely 
on the devastation of the city, and assisted in 
completing the horrors of a scene from which 
nuuibers escaped by becoming their own de- 
stroyers, 

Nadir Shah did not exercise the power 
which he certainly possessed of putting an end 
to the Mogul sovereignty, but contented him- 
self with annexing to his own dominions the 
provinces on the west side of the Indus, per- 
mitting Mohammed to keep the rest, The 
conqueror then withdrew from Delhi, having 
retained possession of it not quite two months. 
In that space, however, a fatal blow had been 
struck at the grandenr of the Mogul empire. 

That empire was, indeed, fast tending to its 
close. The Deccan can scarcely he considered 
as forming a portion of it after the death of 
Aurungzebe. Many years before the Persian 
iuvasion, a powerful chief had been appointed 
governor of that region, with the imposing title 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, Regulator of the State. 
Though nominally the servant of the emperor, 
his object from the first was to establish him- 
self as an independent sovereign, and he suc- 
ceeded. In the snbsequent history of India, 
the Nizam will be found occupying a promi- 
nent place among the Mahometan princes of 
that country. Another important limb was 
severed from the Mogul empire soon after the 
visit of Nadir Shah; the sovereignty of Bengal 
heiog seized by one of those speculators in 
thrones, to whose hopes the unsettled state of 
the country afforded encouragement. The 
government of Oude was usurped by another. 
On the western side, some of its provinces fell 
to the Afghans, who penetrated to the heart 
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of the empire, and plundered its capita]. The 
Seiks, a sect of semi-religious, semi-political 
adventurers, profited also from the distracted 
state of the country in this quarter, In 
others, the Jats and the Rohillas contributed 
to relieve the Mogul princes from the toils of 
government; while the Mabrattas, amidst 
these convulsions, were not uomindful of the 
opportunity of obtaining accessions of terri- 
tory, power, and influence. A portion of the 
public revenue, which in their plundering ex- 
peditions they had originally levied as ths 
price of peace, was now, by the weakuess of 
the Mogul state, ceded to them as of right. 
The entire surface of India was studded with 
their possessions, which, extending eastward, 
westward, and southward, to the sea, and 
northward to Agra, wanted nothing but com- 
pactness to constitute them a mighty empire. 
During the reign of a weak successor of the 
energetic fonader of the Mahratta power, all 
authority was usurped by the priacipal officers 
of the state. Two powerful kingdoms were 
thus formed, the one under the Peishwa, 
whose capital was at Poona; the other sub- 
ject to the commander-in-chief, who fixed the 
seat of his government at Nagpore. The latter 
acknowledged a nominal dependence upon the 
former, and hoth mocked the Rajah of Sat- 
tara with ceremonious but enipty homage, 
while they withheld from him all substantial 
authority. Other Mahratta chieftains of in- 
ferior importance also assumed sovereign 
power, tho principal of whom, with the title 
of Guicowar, held part of Guzerat in a sort of 
feudal dependence npon the Peishwa, and 
fixed his residence at Baroda. 

Such was the state of India about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when a new power 
was to enter the tield of Indian politics, and 
the foundations of a new empire were ahout 
to be laid. 
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THE first appearance of the English in India 
gave no promise of their future grandenr. 
The London East-India Company, established 
solely for the purposes of trade, was incorpor- 
ated towards the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Bantam, in Java, for the trade of 
the Indian Islands, and Surat, for that of the 
Continent, were long their principal stations, 
On the Coromandel coast they first established 
themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Armegum, and finally at Madraspatam, where, 
by the favour of a native prince, they obtained 
permission to erect a fortification, which re- 
ceived the name of Fort St. George. Tegna- 
patam, on the same coast, which was purchased 


from another native prince, was, in like man- 
ner, fortified, and hecame a station of some 
importance uoder the name of Fort St. David. 
On the opposite coast, the island of Bombay, 
which had been ceded to the British crown as 
part of the marriage portion of Catherine of 
Portugal, Queen of Charles the Second, was, 
by that sovereign, granted to the Company, 
and in process of time it superseded Surat as 
their principal station on the western coast. 
In Bengal their progress was slow and subject 
to frequent checks. They, however, succeeded 
in establishing various factories, of which that 
of Hooghly was the chief, but for the most 
part they were dependent on Fort St. George. 
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In the year 1700, the villages of Chuttanuttes, 
Govindpore, and Calcutta, having been ob- 
tained by means of a large present to Azim, 
grandson of Aurungzebs, the new acquisitions 
were declared a presidency. They were forth- 
with fortified, and in compliment to the reign- 
ing sovereign of Evgland, the settlement re- 
csived the name of Fort William. Thus was 
the foundation laid of the future capital of 
British India. 

Among the projects resorted to for support- 
lug the government of William the Third, was 
that of establishing « new East-India Com- 
pany, the capital of which was to he lent to 
the Crown. This, though a violation of the 
rights of the old Company, was carried into 
effect. The new corporation commenced trade 
under ths title of the English East-India 
Company, and a struggle hetween the two 
bodies was carried on for several years. A 
compromise at length took place. The old 
Company surrendered its charter to the Crown, 
and its members were received into the new 
corporation, which thenceforth, until the year 
1833, bore the title of the United Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the Kast 
Indies, 

For nearly forty years after this union of the 
Companies, the history of the British connec- 
tion with India presents nothing but a detail 
of the operations of trade, varied only by the 
efforts of the United Company to obtain pro- 
tection from native princes, to exclude those 
who sought to invade their privileges, aud to 
regulate the conduct of their servants, So 
humble were the views of the Company, and 
so little resemblance did its chief servant hear 
to a governor-general in later times, that the 
outlay of little more than a hundred pounds 
in the purchase of a chaise and a pair of horses 
for the President at Calcutta, was regarded as 
a reprehensible piece of extravagance, and 
the amount ordered to be repaid; the Conrt 
of Directors observing, that if their servauts 
would have ‘‘such superfluities,” they must 
pay for them. 

Late in the year 1744, war was declared he- 
tween France aud England, and soon after the 
declaration, a British fleet was despatched to 
India, which, after cruising with some success, 
appeared off the coast of Coromandel, threaten- 
ing Pondicherry. In consequence, huwever, 
of the intervention of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic and the fears of the British government 
of Madras, it retired without effecting or even 
attempting anything against the French set- 
tlement. The appearance of a British fleet in 
the Indian seas was soon followed by that of a 
French squadron, commanded by La Bourdon- 
nais, a man whose name is eminent in the his- 
tory of the brief and inglorious career of his 
countrymen in the East. After some encoun- 
ters of no great importance, but in which the 
English had the advantage, the French fleet 
attacked the British settlement of Madras. As 
the nabob had interfered to protect the French 
possession of Pondicherry from the English, 
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and had assured the latter that he would in 
like manner enforce the neutrality of the 
Freoch, application was made for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises; but it was not accom- 
panied by that species of advocacy which is 
requisite to the success of Oriental diplomacy, 
and it was, consequently, disregarded. The 
result was disastrous ; the town was forced to 
capitulate, the goods of the Company, part of 
the military stores and all the naval stores, 
were confiscated, and a treaty was signed 
pledging the British to further payments, in 
consideration of the evacuation of the town. 
The period, however, for performing this sti- 
pulation was extended, in consequence of the 
intrigues of Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
who claimed, in virtue of that office, supreme 
authority over all the French possessions in 
India. This man, in whose character ambi- 
tion, vanity, and duplicity reigned in a degree 
which makes it impossible to determiae which 
predominated,’ ,had promised possession of 
Madras to the nabob--—that priace, when he 
was perfectly aware that his iaterference 
could be of no avail, having thought fit to 
express his displeasure at the conduct of the 
French. But the naboh, estimating the pro- 
mises of Dupleix at their real value, resolved 
not to trust to them, but to endeavour to 


secure by arms that which there was little 


hope of securing in any other manner. He 
made the attempt at the expense of about 
seventy men killed, and was compelled to 
retire to St. Thomé, about four miles distant 
from Madras, the French not losing a man. 
In the new position to which he had retreated, 
the same ill-fortune attended him, for, heing 
attacked hy the French, he was totally de- 
feated, and forced to retire to Arcot. This 
was a severe lesson to the presumptuous con- 
fidence of the nabob, who had calculated upon 
finding Madras an easy conquest. A cotem- 
porary historian observes that, measuring the 
military abilities of the Europeans by the 
great respect and Humility with which they 
had hitherto carried themselves in all their 
transactions with the Mogul government, he 
imagined that this submission in their beha- 
viour proceeded from a consciousness of the 
superior military prowess of the Moors, by 
which name the Mahometans were then under- 
stood. 

The success of the French was followed by 
an act of atrocious perfidy towards their Eu- 
ropean opponents. The treaty concluded by 
La Bourdonnais was declared null; the pro- 
perty of the English, excepting a few personal 
articles of trifling value, was seized, and those 
who refused to swear allegiance to the French 
king were required to depart from Madras 
within four days. The governor and princi- 
pal inhabitants were marched under an escort 
to Pondicherry, where they were paraded in 
procession to grace the triumph of Dupleix. 

On the authorities of Madras becoming pri- 
soners to the French, the Company's agents at 
Fort St. David assumed the general admini- 
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stration of British affairs in that part of Iodia. 
Against this place Dupleix directed the arms 
of the French ; hut the aid of the nabob had 
now beea secured by the English, partly by 
the desire which he entertained of revenging 
his defeat, partly hy virtue of an eagagement 
to defray a portion of the expense of his army ; 
aod thus assisted, the English were able to 
repel the attacks made npon them. The ap- 
pearance of a British fleet also added to their 
confideoce aad security. Thus foiled, Dupleix 
had recourse to those arta of intrigue in which 
he was a proficient, and hy them succeeded io 
detaching the nabob from his European allies. 
He was still, however, unable to possess him- 
self of Fort St. David, and the arrival of an 
additional naval force under Admiral Boscawen 
emboldened the Eaglish to undertake an at- 
tack upon Pondicherry. This, however, failed, 
no less signally than the attempts of Dupleix 
upon Fort St. David. The information of the 
assailants was imperfect and etroneous ; the 
engineers were unequal to their duty ; in some 
instances even the want of courage was as 
manifest as the want of condnct, and the Bri- 
tish force returned from Pondicherry with the 
loss of more than «a thonsand men. The 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras to 
the English, who resumed possession in Au- 
gust, 1749. 

Humble as was yet the positicn occupied 
by our countrymen in India, there were not 
waatiog indications of an approachiog change 
io their relations to the people of the country. 
Instead of seeking protection from the native 
authorities, they began to be regarded as in a 
coadition to extend it. Prior to the restora- 
tion of Madras, a Mahratta prioce had pre- 
sented himself at Fort St. David to solicit 
their assistance in regaining the throne of 
Tanjore, from which he had heen expelled. 
The fngitive prince promised that the fort and 
territory of Devi-cottah should he the reward 
of placing him on the throne, and to remove 
any doubts of the practicability of effecting his 
restoration, he declared that, if supported by 
a moderate force, the people would rise in his 
behalf. On the faith of these representations, 
the British authorities despatched an expedi- 
tion against Tanjore, but the expected assist- 
ance from the people of that country was not 
forthcoming ; and after encdintering some 
difficulties and disasters, the British troops 
returned to Fort St. David. The government, 
however, resolved upon making a second 
attempt, although it was apparent that no 
hope of assistance from the popniation of Tan- 
jore could be entertained. It was thought 
dangerous to continue under the reproach of 
defeat, and further, a strong desire existed to 
obtain possession of Devi-cottah, on account 
of its presumed commercial advantages. A 
new expedition was fitted out, and Devi-cot- 
tah was taken. With this acquisition the war 
terminated, the reigoing sovereign of Tanjore 
conseating to confirm the English ia the pos- 
session of it, and to make a amall provision 
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for the support of his rival ; the English, on 
their part, engaging for his peaceable beha- 
viour. These terms, it was helieved, were 
more favourable to the invaders than could 
have been obtaived but for the extraordinary 
circumstances of the Carnatic. 

The Rajah of Trichinopoly had died without 
issue, in the year 1732. Three wives survived 
him, the second and third of whom duteously 
devoted themselves to death on his funeral , 
pile. The first, either from a dislike to this 
mode of quitting life, or, as was alleged, in 
obedience to the wish of the departed rajah, 
conveniently communicated to his confidential 
miaister, preferred to live and to succeed to 
the government. The commander-iu-chief of 
the forces raised 4 party io opposition to her 
pretensioos, and to resist him the queen sought 
the assistance of the Nabob of Arcot. It was 
readily givea; and ao army was despatched 
by that prince to Trichinopoly, uoder the 
command of his soo, who was aided by the 
couosels of a man oamed Chuoda Sahib, This 
person, who was allied to his sovereign 
marriage, possessed coosiderable ability and’ 
not less amhition. By the successful exercise 
of the former, he had found means to gratify 
the latter, having raised himself by a series 
of successful measures, first to the actual 
adininistratioa of the government, and, fioally, 
to the attainment of the formal appointment 
of Dewan. Ia seeking the assistaoce of the 
oabob aod his ambitions minister, the queeo 
was not insensible of the danger which she 
incurred, and the foreign troops were not. 
admitted into the fort natil the good ioten- 
tions of their leaders were vouched, to all 
appearance, by the most solemn obligatioa 
that can bind the conscience of a Mussulman, 
Chunda Sahih tendered his oath upoa the 
Koran as the guarantee that the troops should 
be introduced for no other purpose thao the 
confirmation of the queen’s authority, after 
which they should be faithfully withdrawo ; 
but the oath was actually taken, not upon the 
Koran, but on a hrick wrapped in a covering 
similar to that in which the sacred hook of the 
Mahometans is usually enveloped, and Chunda 
Sahib felt his conscience free. He exercised 
his freedom to the full exteat, by putting an 
ead to the authority of the queen, imprisoaing 
her person, and hoisting on the wall of the 
fort the flag of Islam. Chunda Sahib having 
achieved this conquest, was thought the fittest 
person to administer its goveroment under the 
authority of his master. This appointment 
excited jealousy and alarm in the minds of 
some of the advisers of the Naboh of Arcot, 
aod they endeavoured to communicate to that 
prince a portion of their feelings. Failing in 
this, they commenced a series of intrigues with 
the Mahrattas, the object of which was the 
removal of Chunda Sahib, who, with his eldest 
son, was finally made prisoner and marched to 
Sattara. A Mahratta governor took his place, 
and a large extent of country thus fell under 
the power of that people. 
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The wife and younger son of Chunda Sahib 
took refuge at Pondicherry. There they were 
treated with great respect by Dupleix, the 
governor, who designed to make Chunda Sahib 
an instrument of advancing the French inter- 
ests 1u India. A correspondence with the 
prisoner of the Mahrattas was opened, and the 
French governor had the satisfaction of ascer- 
taining that he was not indisposed to enter 
into his views. To serve then effectually, 
however, it was necessary that he should he 
at liberty ; negotiations for the purpose were 
coinmenced, aod Chunda Sahib obtaioed his 
freedom. He left Sattara early in 1748, and 
for some time his fortune was chequercd by 
an alternation of happy and adverse events. 
But these were of little importance compared 
with others which followed, and which not 
only affected the interests of Chunda Sahib, 
but convulsed the whole of that large portion 
of India denominated the Carnatic. These 
events were the death of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and the contest which ensued for the posses- 
sion of his power and territories. The de- 
ceased Nizam left several sons, and in addition 
to their claims, whatever they might be, those 
of his grandson, by a favourite daughter, were 
asserted, on the ground of an alleged testa- 
mentary disposition. Chunda Sahib deter- 
mined to make common cause with Mozuffar 
Jung, the grandson of the deceased Nizam, 
this determination being taken with a due 
regard to his own interests. His price was 
paid in his appointment to the rank of Nabob 
of Arcot, and the conquest of the Carnatic 
was to be forthwith undertaken. Dupleix 
was perfectly ready to assist the confederates, 
and a force of four hundred Enropeans and 


two thousaud sepoys, nader the command of 


M. d@ Auteuil, was despatched to their aid 
from Pondicherry. They joined without diffi- 
culty the army with which they were to 
co-operate, Dow amounting to forty thousand 
men. A victory gained principally by means 
of the European troops, the death of - the 
reigning Nabob of Arcot, the capture of his 
eldest son, and the flight of the yonnger to 
Trichinopoly, left the conquerors at liberty to 
march to the capital, of which they imme- 
diately proceeded to take possession. The 
news of these events reached Tanjore while 
the English were in that country, and tended 
materially to assist them in making favourable 
terms with the reigning prince. Between that 
prince and ‘Chunda Sahib there were many 
grounds of enmity, and the success of the 
latter was the source of great alarm at Tan- 
jere. The feeling was not ill-founded, for 
Chunda Sahib, after wasting some time in 
ostentatious pageantry at Arcot aod Pondi- 
cherry, proceeded to Tanjore, demanding a 
large sum for arrears of tribute alleged to be 
due from the sovereign of that country, and 
another sum of great amount to repay the 
expenses of the expeditin. After a long 
season of negotiation, and some demonstration 
of hostility, the Tanjore government agreed to 
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pay a heavy ransom; hut hefore the first pay- 
ment was completed, Chunda Sahib received 
intelligence of the advance of Nazir Jung, the 
second son of Nizain-ool-Moolk, who, being on 
the spot when his father died, had seized his 
treasure, and was recognized hy the army as 
his successor ; and who, to give to his assump- 
tioo of the sovereignty a colour of right, pre- 
tended that his elder brother had renounced 
his claim. The news of his approach relieved 
Tanjore from the unwelcome presence of its 
invaders, for although but a small part of the 
stipulated ransom had been received, they 
broke up their camp with precipitation, and 
retired towards Pondicherry. Nazir Jung was 
at the head of an army estimated at three 
hundred thousand meu, but the actual strength 
of which fell far short of that number. On 
entering the Carnatic he sought the assistance 
of the English, who, it is said, were convinced 
by the vastness and splendour of his retinue, 
that he was the lawful ruler of the southern 
provinces. It is probable, however, that in 
complying with his request for military aid,, 
the English were more influenced by the fact 
that the power and influence of the French 
were exerted in favour of the rival of Nazir 
Jung, than by any regard to the legitimacy 
of his title ; but, whatever were their motives, 
they despatched to his camp, which was now 
in sight of that of Mozuffar Jung, a body 
of six hundred Europeans, commanded hy 
Major Lawrence. It is a remarkable fact, 
that while the English and French were thus 
preparing for hostile action in Asia, the two 
nations in Europe were at peace. “ With 
reference to this anomalous state of things, 
Monsieur d’Autenil sent a message to Major 
Lawrence, intimating that althongh the two 
nations took opposite sides, it was not the 
intention of the French commander to shed 
any European blood ; but as he did not know 
in what part of Nazir Jung’s army the English 
took post, he could not be blamed if any shot 
came that way. Major Lawrence answered 
that the English colours were carried on 
the flag-gun of their artillery, and that if 
M. d’Auteuil would look out, he might thence 
ascertain where the English were posted ; that 
he was as unwilling as the French commander 
to spill European blood, but that if any shot 
came his way it wonld certainly be returned. 
Subsequently a shot from the French intrepnch- 
ment did fly over the English battalion, and 
Major Lawrence, conceiving that it was fired 
by M. d’Auteuil, with the design of trying 
the disposition of the Eaglish, ordered it to be 
answered from three guns. 

At the time when the French commander 
made the communication which has heen re- 
lated, he was in a state of great difficulty and 
perplexity. Several officers who had obtained 
a liberal share of the partial payment inade by 
the King of Tanjore to the invaders of his 
dominions, had found that their newly-ac- 
quired wealth required leisure to enjoy it, 
aod they had, consequently, solicited and ob- 
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tained permissioa to quit the camp for a short 
time aod to seek repose in the city. This 
created discontent among those called upon to 
supply their places, They complained loudly 
of heing exposed to danger without hope of 
advautage, while the mea who, without fight- 
iag, had acquired wealth at Tanjore, were per- 
mitted to retire from the field; and they de- 
manded such ao amount of money as would 
place them on an equality with those whom 
they succeeded. To restore military subordi- 
nation, one of the malcontents was arrested, 
but the measure was met by a demand from 
all the rest to be placed in the same sitnation 
with their companion. This requisition would 
probably have heen complied with, had not 
necessity forbidden it. So many officers could 
not be spared, and for the time they escaped 
puoisbment. The natural consequences of this 
impunity were manifested io the conduct of 
the private soldiers, who, imitating the ex- 
ample of their officers, became insubordinate, 
insolent, aod regardless of their duty. The 
disorder was consummated by thirteen of the 
discontented officers throwing up their com- 
missions and quitting the camp, wheo 
d’Auteuil, fearful of riskiog a battle under 
guch circumstances, determined on withdraw- 
ing from the field and marching back to 
Poadicherry. This determination was a severe 
blow to the hopes of the party in whose canse 
they had taken the field ; and it was the more 
fearful because there was little reasou to doubt 
that the retreat of the French would he fol- 
lowed by the defection of the whole army. 
Before-this should take place, it behoved the 
conofederated leaders to choose the course 
which appeared most likely to insure their 
safety. Chunda Sahib resolved to accompany 
the French to Pondicherry. Mozuffar Jung, 
who had beea for some time in negotiatioa 
with Nazir Jung, resolved to surrender himeelf 
to that prince. Promises of liberal treatment 
were held out to him, confirmed, it is stated, 
by the sanction of an oath. They were ful- 
filled in the mode usual in the East. When 
the person of the defeated priace was secured, 
he was subjected to all the rigours of cap- 
tivity. 

Among the immediate consequences of these 
events were the retakiog of Arcot, and the 
traosfer of the government to Mahomet Ali 
Khan, son of Aaaverdy Ali Khan, the former 
nabob, who had fallen in the battle which gave 
possession of Arcot to Chunda Sahib. 

But Nazir Jung was not of a disposition to 
pursue his good fortuoe. Differences arose 
between the English commander and the 
prince, in consequence of the constant evasion 
of a request of the former for the confirmation 
ofa grant of a territory ocar Madras, made by 
Mahomet Ali in return for the assistaoce ren- 
dered him. Another cause of difference was 
the refusal of the Eaglish to march with Nazir 
Jung to Arcot, a step which it was unadvis- 
able for them to take, as it would have exposed 
their settlements to the attacks of the French. 
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The result was, that Major Lawrence, the com- 
mander of the English troops, returned to 
Fort St. David, and Nazir Jung proceeded to 
Arcot, There, regardless of the perils by 
which he was surrouoded, he surrendered 
himself entirely to pleasure. 

The Freach commander, ia the mean time, 
was not idle. He captured a fortified pagoda 
about fifteen miles west of Fort St. David, 
and the restored Nabob of Arcot, becomiag 
alarmed at his progress, claimed the assistance 
of the English, promising to pay all the ex- 
penses of the troops that should he afforded 
him. A force consistiog of four hundred 
Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, com- 
manded by Captain Cope, was despatched ia 
answer to the request of the oabob ; but differ- 
ences oot less irreconcilable than those which 
had separated the English aod Nazir Jung, 
aod not very dissimilar in their oature, brought 
the plan of co-operation to a speedy close; an 
eveat accelerated by the inability or uowilling- 
ness of the nabob to discharge his engagement 
to defray the expenses of the British force. 
Immediately on the departure of that force, 


M.|the French aitacked the carap of Mahomet 


Ali. It would be ridiculous to call that which 
ensued a battle, for the Freoch had only to 
march up to the intrenchments, which were 
abaadoned by those withio them. Horse and 
foot fled with the greatest precipitation and ia 
the utmost confusion. The French did not 
lose a single man, while the nabob lost nearly 
a thousand, aod with difficulty made his own 
escape to the camp of Nazir Juag. The 
French advanced to Giogee, a fortress of some 
strength, which was magnified extravagantly 
in the estimation of native opinion. Of this 
place they gained possession with a rapidity 
calculated to astonish even themselves, aad 
which had the effect of awakeniog Nazir Juog 
from the torpor in which he had so long slum- 
bered. He took the field, but with a dimi- 
nished army, and under other discouragiag. 
circumstances. Supplies were procured with 
difficulty, and from this cause, combined with 
the inclemency of the weather, sickness began 
to appear in his camp. Withio that camp, 
however, he had worse enemies than even 
famine and disease. Dupleix had been for 
several months carrying on an intrigue upon a 
large scale, and at leagth the disaffected offi- 
cers of Nazir Juag commanded one-half of his 
army. This attack upon the fidelity of his 
enemies’ officers had not prevented Dupleix 
from carryiog on simultaneously a negotiation 
with tbetr master, who, wearied with the 
difficulties with which he had to contend, 
difficulties greatly aggiavated by his own 
weak and unwarlike character, had resolved 
to end them by conceding to the French 
nearly all they asked. At the very time, 
however, when the concession was resolved on, 
the plot, of which Nazir Juog was to be the 
victim, was ripeaed, Its maturity was an- 
nounced to Dupleix, and he promised to take 
measures for securing the success which so 
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much time had been spent in prepariog. In 
December a force of about eight hundred 
Europeans, and about three thousand sepoys, 
under the command of M. de la Touche, ad- 
vanced from Gingee upon the camp of Nazir 
Jung. After defeating the advanced posts, 
they attacked the main body of the army with 
success, Some anxiety wae excited by the 
appearance of a vast body of borse and foot at 
some distance, drawn up in order, and extend- 
ing as far ag the eye could reach ; hut it was 
set at rest by discerning in the centre an ele- 
phant bearing a white flag, which wae the 
signal of the confederates of the French, and 
a halt was made until some further demon- 
stration of their intentions should be made. 
The issue was not long doubtful; Nazir Jung 
fell by the hande of one of his treacherous 
dependents, and Mozuffar Jung was ealuted 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The fall of the chief 
is in Oriental armies almost invariably followed 
by flight, and this instance afforded no excep- 
tion to the rule. Victory rested with the 
French, and they forthwith applied them- 
selves to reap ite fruits. In thie labour, how- 
ever, they met powerful competitors in the 
Patan chiefe whose perfidy had led to their 
triumph. These worthy persons proceeded 
to Pondicherry for the purpose of evforcing 
their demands, extending to the remission of 
all arrears of tribute, which they had not 
paid for three yeare, the grant of certain 
additions of territory, the exemption of those 
additions, as well as of the countries which 
they previously possessed, from the payment 
of tribute to the. Mogul empire, and, what 
more nearly concerned the French, the delivery 
of one-half of the value found in Nazir Jung’s 
treasury. After much discussion, in the course 
of which Dupleix paraded his own moderatian 
as an example for those with whom he was 
negotiating, eome abatement was effected in 
their claims, and the nabobs swore on the 
Koran allegiance to the new viceroy. 

Pleasure and magnificent display now occu- 
pied the entire attention of the French and 
their ally. The new prince was enthroned 
with the greatest pomp, and in the eplendid 
pageant Dupleix was the principal actor. At- 
tired as a dignified Mahometan in a dress pre- 
sented to him by the new sovereign, the vaiu 
but wily European bent before the prince in 
acknowledgment of being appointed goveruor 
of all the provinces south of the Kistna, This 
was not the only favour bestowed on the 
‘French and their representative. Dupleix 
was elevated to the rank of a Heft Huzaree, 
or commander of seven thousand horse, and 
permitted to bear an ensign, assigned to per- 
sone of the highest note in the empire. No 
money was to be current in the Carnatic but 
such as was coined at Pondicherry; the Mo- 
gul’s revenues in all the countries under Du- 
pleix’s government were to be remitted to 
him, and he was to account for them to the 
viecroy; the authority of Chunda Sahib, as 
Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, was to 
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be subordinate to that of Dupleix, and in the 
distribution of rewards and honours to those 
who had assieted Mozuffar Jung in obtaining 
the throne, the will of Dupleix was that of the 
sovereign. According to the constitution of 
the Mogul empire, many of these grants could 
have no validity till confirmed by the emperor ; 
but Dupleix did not, on this account, postpone 
the assumption of the powers conveyed. He 
held his durbar or court in his palace at Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded by all the state which 
hecame an Eastern potentate. One Oriental 
custom was alike agreeable to hie vanity and 
hie cupidity, and it was rigidly enforced. 
Neither native nor European was auffered to 
approach his august presence without a pro- 
pitiatory gift. The same epirit was carried 
into the settlement of hie claime upon the 
gratitude of Mozuffar Jung. It ia true that to 
the Patan chiefs he had vaunted of hia modera- 
tion ; but his self-denial was not eo rigorous as 
to restrain him from receiving for his private 
benefit a sum of money, which, it ie believed, 
did not fall short of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, besides other marks of the 
kind feelings of Mozuffar Jung, in the form of 
valuable jewels. Thue provident for himself, 
decency required that he shauld show some 
regard for the intereate of those whom he 
conimanded and those whom he served. Ac- 
cordingly a sum of about fifty thousand pounds 
was obtained from the prince for distribution 
among the officers and troops who fought at 
Gingee, and another sum of like amount was 
paid into the treasury of the French govern- 
ment for the expensee of the war. 

These affairs being adjusted, Mozuffar Jung 
set out for Golconda, escorted’ by a detachment 
of French troops, European and sepoy, com- 
manded by M. Bussy. In passing through 
the territory of one of the Patan nabobs, who, 
having placed Mozuffar Jung on the throne, 
had failed of obtaining the full reward to 
which, in their own estimation, they were 
entitled, an affray took place between some 
horsemen of the prince’s train and some vil- 
lagers. This gave a pretext for the nabob of 
the district to attack the army of his acknow- 
ledged lord ; and though the fidelity of him- 
self and his brethren had been vouched by an 
oath on the Koran, it appeared that none of 
them felt any hesitation in turning their arms 
against one to whom they had so lately bound 
themselves by the most solemn sanction in 
relations of subordination and allegiance. 
Having betrayed the predecessor of Mozuffar 
Jung, they now arrayed their troops against 
the sovereign of their own choice and creation. 
‘A conflict ensued, in which, by the aid of the 
French troops, the twice perfidious nahobs 
were worsted. One of them was slain, aod 
another left the field desperately wounded. 
The imprudent ardonr of Mozuffar Jung in 
pursuing them led to hie own destruction. 
The flying chief turned on his pursuer, and in 
a personal contest Mozuffar Jung received in 
the brain the javelin of his adversary, who the 
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next instant fell mortally wounded by the 
followers of the princs, 

In this emergency it hecams necessary to 
ths interests of the French to find a successor 
to the vicsroyaliy of the Deccan, whose in- 
clinations might he as favourable to them as 
were those of their fallen patron. Mozuffar 
Juog had left a son, hut he was an infant, and 
the favours received from his father were not 
sufficient, in the judgment of the French com- 
mander, to counterbalance his own want of 
power to add to them. Ths support of the 
French was therefore unceremoniously trans- 
ferred to another branch of the vice-regal 
house, and Salabat Jung, a younger brother 
of Nazir Jung, whose causes the English had 
embraced, was chosen hy the Frencli as the 
new ruler of ths Déccan. This arrangement 
had heen mads by M. Bussy under circnm- 
stances which rendered it expedient that some 
determioation should he speedily taken ; and, 
on communicating it to his principal, Dupleiz, 
he bad the satisfaction to find that it was 
eptirely approved. The new subahdar heing 
ready to confirm all the cessions and privileges 
which his nephew had conceded to tbe French, 
and even to go beyond him in this respect, it 
is obvious that he possessed ths only qualifi- 
cation which, in the eyes of Dupleix, would 
give to one candidate for tke throne a pre- 
ference over another. 

While the French were thus carefully and 
energetically advancing their interests, the 
English were doing little for the protection of 
theirs,and Mahomet Ali seeing slight prospect 
of successfully maintaining himself as Nabob 
of Arcot by the aid of his English allies, was 
endeavouring to make terms with their ene- 
nies. To avert this result, and in compliance 
with his pressing solicitations, small bodies of 
troops were sent hy the British to his assist- 
ance, but little success attended their opera- 
tions, and the dominions claimed hy Mahomet 
Ali were gradually passing into the hands of 
his competitor. The British troops finally 
took refuge under the walls of Trichinopoly, 
followed by Chunda Sabib and the French. 
The conflict of interests between the English 
and the French seemed indeed about to find a 
termination in the complete and unchecked 
ascendancy of the latter power. The trade of 
the English Company would have geen lost 
with their political influence, for 1f Dupleix 
had failed entirely to drive them from the 
coast, he would have thrown in their way 
impediments which would have rendered their 
commerce unprofitable. Such appeared to he 
the probable tendency of events at the moment 
when the foundations of the magnificent em- 
pire of British India were ahout to be laid. 

Among ths commercial servants of the Eng- 
lish East-India Company was a young man 
named Robert Clive. The son of an obscure 
country gentleman, of good lineage but small 
fortune, he had been sent to India in the 
capacity of a writer, partly hecanse the ap- 
pointment afforded a provision for ons mem- 
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her of a very large family, and partly hecause 
the wayward character of the youth seemed to 
offer but slender hope of his succeeding in any 
pursuit that might he open to him at home. 
The dutiss and occupations of writers at that 
period were far different from what they are 
now. They were not employed in preparing 
themselves, hy study and by practics in sub- 
ordinate offices, for controlling at a future 
period the revenues of vast and populous dis- 
tricts, or exercising the highest and most im- 
portant judicial functions. They were literally 
commercial clerks ; and though there was then, 
as now, w gradation of rank through which 
they ascended, that gradation had reference 
solely to commerce, as the names by which 
the superior classes were distinguished, factor, 
and junior and senior merchaot, sufficiently 
indicate. From the peculiar situation of 
foreign traders in such a country as India, a 
few of the highest class of servants were oc- 
casionally called upon to discharge political 
and diplomatic duties; and from the same . 
cause a few troops were entertained for the 
defence of the Company’s factories. But the 
employment of the Company’s civil servants in 
duties unconnected with trade was an acci- 
dental and extraordinary departure from the 
general course of things, and their military 
establishment was maintained solely for the 
protection of their commerce. 

The counting-house and the warehouse were 
scenes little adapted to the vivacious tempera- 
ment of Clive, and his career at Madras, where 
he arrived in 1744, was not quite unmarked 
by that erratic conduct which had distinguished 
him at bome. Instances are on record, and 
might readily be quoted; but as they form 
part of the personal, not the political history 
of Clive, it is more important to advert to 
such incidents as are connected with public 
events, and have the further advantage of 
giviug iudications of those qualities which 
were more fully developed at a futnre period. 
When Madras was taken hy La Bourdonnais, 
Clive was among the English residents who be- 
came prisoners of war, and gave their parole. 
The subsequent infraction of the terms of the 
capitulation was regarded, and justly, as re- 
lieving them from any obligation which they 
had incurred under that capitulation, and 
Clive, disguising himself as a native, succeeded 
in making his escape to Fort St. David. The 
circumstances of tbe times concurring with 
Clive’s inclinations, he, in 1747, obtained an 
ensign’s commission, and was present at ths 
unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry with Ad- 
miral Boscawen. Here, on occasion of a want 
of ammunition for the hattery at which he 
was posted, his impetuosity led him to run 
himself for a supply, instead of sending for it. 
This act was misrepresented as arising not 
from zeal but fear. Clive called upon the 
party who had thus aspersed his military 
character for satisfaction, and the point would 
have heen referred to the last appeal sanc- 
tioned by the usages of society in such cases, 
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but for the interference of bystanders. <A 
court of inquiry was held on the conduct of 
the two disputants, and the public submission 
of his defamer cleared the reputation of Clive, 
soon to be more decisively vindicated by his 
own daring acts. Clive was engaged in the 
second expedition against Tanjore, and held 
the commission of lieutenant. He volunteered 
to lead the attack, and Major Lawrence having 
had previous opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with his courage and military talent, 
yielded to him the post which he sought. 
The force placed at his disposal consisted of 
thirty-four Europeans only, but seven hundred 
sepoys were to act with them. A rivulet was 
to be crossed, and the Europeans effected the 
passage with some difficulty, and with the loss 
of four of their small party. A part of the 
sepoys then passed, and Clive, with the Euro- 
peans, advanced briskly to attack the intrench- 
meat in flank, the sepoys heing ordered to 
close upon the Europeans. Instead of obey- 
ing these orders, they waited upon the hank 
for the passing of more of their pumber, and 
the rear of Clive’s handful of men was thus 
left exposed. The consequence was, that when 
just presenting their muskets to fire, a body 
of Tanjore horse, which had been concealed, 
rushed out, sword in hand, and by 4 rapid 
evolution gained the rear of the European 
party, twenty-six of whom were immediately 
cnt down. The sabre of one of the horsemen 
was lifted to add Clive to the number, and he 
only escaped the fate of the greater part of 
his companions by darting aside while his 
assailant passed him. At the close of the 
Tanjore war Clive returned to the mercantile 
service, but was appointed commissioner for 
supplying the troops with provisions—an ap- 
pointment which associated him, though not 
as a soldier, with the feeble and unfortunate 
attempt of the English to aid Mahomet Ali, 
which ended in their retreat upon Trichino- 
poly. To that place he subsequently accom- 
panied Mr. Pigot, a member of council at Fort 
St. David, in charge of some recruits and 
stores. Returning with an escort of only 
twelve sepoys, they were attacked by an hos- 
tile party armed with matchlocks, who ha- 
rassed them for some hours and killed seven 
of their men. The rest, having expended all 
their ammunition, were ordered to disperse, 
and Pigot and Clive only saved themselves hy 
the fleetness of their horses. Another rein- 
forcement sent shortly afterwards was in- 
trusted to Clive, who then received a captain’s 
commission. It was joined by a detachment 
from Devi-cottah, under Captain Clark, who 
took the command of the whole ; and, after a 
skirmish with part of the French force, ar- 
rived safe at Trichinopoly. But the timid and 
petty spirit in which the operations of the 
_ English had been conducted was ill-snited to 
the genius of Clive, and on his return to Fort 
St. David he made such representations to the 
governor, Mr. Sanderson, as convinced him 
that tbe cause of Mahomet Ali could not be 
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effectually aided but hy adopting-a course far 
more ‘bold and vigorous than had yet been 
taken, 

Clive suggested an attack upon Arcot, and 
offered hiniself to lead the expedition. Both 
his suggestion and his services were accepted ; 
but the force placed under his command was 
proportioned to the means of the British 
government, and not to the duty to be per- 
formed. It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Europeans, and the 
despatch of even this insigaificant number of 
men almost denuded Fort St. David and 
Madras of troops. The deficiency of numeri- 
cal strength was not made up by the skill and 
experience of the officers who were to act 
under Clive. These were eight in number; 
but six of them had never been in action, and 
four of the six were, like Clive, volunteers 
from the commercial service. With three 
field-pieces this small body, on the 26th of 
August, marched to the atiack of Arcot, in 
which was a governor and eleven hundred 
men. Op the 30th they halted within ten 
miles of the city, and the news of their ap- 
proach having preceded them, panic prepared 
the way for an easy conquest. The spies of 
the enemy reported that they had seen the 
English marching with unoconcern through a 
violent storm of thunder and rain, and this 
report gave such an impression of the resist- 
lessness of the approaching foe, that the garri- 
son abandoned the fort, and the English, a few 
hours afterwards, marched through a hundred 
thousand spectators to take possession of it. 
The greatest order was preserved, and 2 fa- 
vourable impression was made on the inhahit- 
ants by the restoration to its owners of pro- 
perty to a large amouat, which had been 
deposited in the fort for the sake of security. 
The first-care of Clive was to improve his 
good fortune by making provision for a siege ; 
hut it little suited his impetuosity to wait the 
chance of attack, and accordingly he made 
various sorties in quest of the eremy, who 
usnally fled on his approach. On the 14th of 
September he attacked their camp by night, 
and dispersed its occupants in every direction, 
withont the loss of a man from his own force. 
Two eighteen-pounders and some stores were 
expected from Madras. An attempt made by 
the evemy to intercept them was defeated ; 
bnt the convoy sent out for their protection 
having greatly weakened the garrison of the 
fort, the enemy was emboldened to make an 
attack upon it with his entire strength, horse 
and foot. This attempt, too, failed, and or 
the arrival in the town of the detachment in 
charge of the expected field-pieces and stores, 
it was abandoned. 

Thns far Clive’s success may be regarded 
more as the result of good fortune than of 
inilitary skill. He had now to show that he 
was not a mere child of fortune, and that the 
confidence reposed in him was not misplaced. 
It had been foreseen that the acquisition of 
Arcot would be followed by the withdrawal 
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of part of the force of Chunda Sahib from 
Trichinopoly, and this was one object of the 
attempt. Accordingly, the success of Clive 
was no sooner known than Chunda Sahib de- 
tached four thousand sepoys ta act against 
him. These, being joined on their route by 
Rajah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) with one 
hundred and fifty French from Pondicherry, 
entered the town on the 23rd of September. 
On the 24th, Clive made a sally, driving the 
French from their guns—four field-pieces— 
but was unable to execute a design which he 
had formed of carrying them off. On this 
day he had a narrow escape from death. A 
sepoy, who was taking aim at him from a 
window, was disappointed of success through 
Clive being dragged aside by an officer named 
Tremwith, who was immediately shot through 
the body by the man whose aim he had de- 
feated. On the following day the encmy re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thousand men 
from Vellore, and possession was taken of all 
the avenues leading to the fort. Thus invested 
by a large force, the fort of Arcot seemed 
little likely to sustain a protracted siege. The 
stock of provisions was not more than sufi- 
cient to supply the garrison for nixty days, 
and it became necessary to send all the iaha- 
hitants, except a few artificers, away from the 
fort. Of the eight officers who had accom- 
panied the expedition, one had been killed 
and two wounded; another had returned to 
Madras. The troops fit for duty were reduced 
to one hundred and fifty Europeans and two 
thousand sepoys. Even this small force was 
daily diminishing ; for althongh none of the 
garrison were allowed to appear on the ram- 
parts, except the few necessary to avoid a 
surprise, several were killed and wounded by 
the musketry of the enemy, who, sheltered by 
the surrounding houses, and firing from rest- 
ing-places, were enabled to select their objects 
with deadly certainty. The besieging force 
consisted of one hundred and fifty Europeans 
and about ten thousand native troops of vari- 
ous descriptions. 

The enemy being ill-provided with artillery, 
had for some days produced little effect by 
their attempt at bombarding the fort. The 
arrival of two eighteen-pounders and several 
pieces of smaller calibre from Pondicherry, 
enabled them to erect a battery, which, almost 
as soon as brought into play, disabled one of 
Clive’s eighteen-pounders and dismantled the 
other. The battery continued firing for six 
days, and a practicable breach was made to 
the extent of fifty feet. But Clive and his 
nien had been no less active in constructing 
works for defence, and the enemy appeared 
afraid of attempting to improve their oppor- 
tunity of attack. 

The critical situation of Clive did not pre- 


vent him from indulging in acts requiring. 


labour which could not very well be spared, 
and whose chief result was a gratification of 
that love of, mischief by which his boyhood 
had Leen remarkably distinguished. The fort 
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contained an unwieldy piece of ordnance, 
which, according to the current tradition, bad 
been brought from Delhi ‘by Aurungzebe, 
drawn, a8 it was said, by a thousand yoke of 
oxen, Clive caused a mound of earth to he 
raised on the top of the highest tower of the 
rampart, so as to command the palace across 
the intervening houses, On this the gigantic 
engine of destruction was elevated, and being 
loaded with thirty pounds of powder and a 
hall proportioned to its dimensions, it was 
discharged by means of a train carried to a 
considerable distance on the ground, The 
ball went through the palace, to the great 
terror of Rajah Sahib and his principal officers 
collected there. No other result appears to 
have been contemplated; but this was deemed 
sufficient to justify a repetition of the salute 
on two succeeding days, at the precise time 
when the rajah’s officers assembled at head- 
quarters. On the fourth day the amusement 
derived from this exercise was terminated by 
the bursting of the monster gun which had 
afforded the means of its enjoyment. It 
seems, however, to have imparted to the 
enemy a desire to retaliate. They, in return, 
raised a vast mound of earth, which com- 
manded not only the gate, but the whole in- 
terior of the fort. Clive suffered them to 
complete the work, and to mount on it two 
pieces of cannon. He then began to fire on 
it with his remaining eighteen-pounder: in 
less than an hour the mound fell with fifty 
men stationed on it; some of whom were killed 
and others disabled. 

The battery tirst erected by the enemy was 
to the north west of the fort. Subsequently 
another was erected to the south-west. The 
wall in this direction was in » very ruinous 
condition, and a breach was soon made. The 
garrison kept up a vigorous fire of musketry 
against the battery, and several times drove 
the enemy out of it, but the breach notwith- 
standing was daily enlarged. 

With the prospect of an immediate attack 


from a force overwhelming, when compared 


with the means of resistance, Clive’s confi- 
dence never appears to have deserted him. 
The Company’s agents at Madras and Fort St. 
David were anxious to relieve him, but a 
small detachment despatched for the purpose 
were unable to effect their object, and after a 
sharp conflict with « considerable number of 
Rajah Sahib’s troops, were compelled to re- 
treat. A hody of six thousand Mabrattas, 
who had been hired to assist the cause of Ma- 
homet Ali, lay about thirty miles from Arcot 
in a state of most suspicious inactivity. The 
nabob’s affairs heing thought desperate, his 
mercenary allies were not disposed to waste 
their strength in his defence. In the hope of 
stiniulating them to action, Clive found meaus 
of communicating with them, Their com- 
mander, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
the gallant conduct of the defence of Arcot, 
by which, he said, he was then first convinced 
that the English could fight, and promised to 
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send a detachment to their aid. Intelligence 
of these communications having reached Rajah 
Sahib, who commanded the besieging army, 
he became appreheasive of the probable re- 
sult, and sent a flag of truce with proposals 
for the surrender of the fort. Honourable 
terms for the garrison, were offered, and a 
large sum of money for Clive ; while, that no 
motives for compliance might be wanting, the 
consequences of refusal were declared to be 
the storming of the fort and the immolation 
of every man-in it. Clive’s answer was 
strikingly characteristic of the man. He not 
only refused to surrender the fort, but con- 
veyed his refusal ia terms of haughty defi- 
ance. The merits of Chunda Sahib’s claims 
were somewhat unceremoniously uoticed for 
the purpose of reproach ; the offer of personal 
advantage to Clive was treated, as it deserved, 
with contempt ; and the threat of storm and 
slaughter was met by the tannting remark, 
that the Eaglish commander had. too high an 
opinion of the prudence of Rajah Sahib, to be- 
lieve that he would attempt to storm until he 
was provided with better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was then composed. 
Notwithstanding this answer, some of the 
enemy hovered ronod the ditch, conversing 
with the sepoys ia the British service, and 
recommending them to desert. They were 
wuarued to retire, but the admonition being 
disregarded, it became necessary to render it 
more impressive by the adjunct of a volley of 
small arms, which killed some of the intruders 
aad dispersed the rest. 

Before any steps were taken by the enemy 
in consequence of Clive’s refusal of the prof- 
fered terms, the promised detachment of the 
Mahrattas arrived in the neighbourhood and 
attempted to enter the town, but found every 
street and avenue barricaded. Thus im- 
peded, they had recourse to their usual and 
most approved occupation of pluadering, re- 
lieved by seiting fire to some houses io the 
outskirts of the town, after which they re- 
treated. 

Clive was accurately informed of all the 
proceedings of the enemy, aud as the day of 
attack approached, he succeeded in becoming 
possessed not only of their general design, but 
of the precise disposition proposed to be made 
of their ‘force. The dawn of day on the 14th 
November was to decide the success of the 
meditated attempt, and the signal for its com- 
mencement was to be the discharge of three 
bombs. The knowledge of its approach did 
not diminish the confidence of Clive, nor dis- 
turb his equanimity. He made the arrange- 
ments which appeared to him necessary for 
nieeting the approaching conflict, and then, 
to remove the effects of the excessive fatigne 
which he had undergone, and to gather re- 
newed strength for the struggle, he resigned 
himself to sleep, with as munch calmness as 
though all danger was at an end, giving orders 
that he should be awakened on the first 

jalarm. 
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The day of attack was one among the most 
distinguished in the Mahometan calendar. 
Happy was the Mussulman to whom it 
brought death from the sword of the unbe- 
liever, for his fall was regarded as but a snd- 
den introduction to the highest paradise. By 
this belief the enthusiasm of the enemy’s 
troops was wrought up almost to madoess, 
and it was further increased by the free use 
of an intoxicating substance called bang. The 
morning came, and with it the expected 
movement. Clive was awakened, and fonad 
his garrison at their posts according to the 
disposition which he had previously made. On 
the enemy’s side a vast multitude were in 
motion, bringing ladders to every part of the 
wall that was accessible. Besides these desul- 
tory operations there were others in progress, 
all directed to the same end. Four principal 
divisions of the enemy’s troops marched upon 
the four points where an entrance to the fort 
seemed the more likely to be effected—the 
two gates and the two breaches which had 
been made in the wall. The parties who 


‘attacked the gates drove before them several 


elephants, armed with plates of iron on their 
foreheads, with which it was expected they 
would beat down the obstacles which stopped 
the course of the assailants: but the de- 
vice was more disastrous to those who em- 
ployed it than to those against whom it 
was directed. The elephants, wounded by 
the musketry of the British force, turned and 
trampled upon those who were urging them 
forward. At the north-west hreach, as many 
as it was capable of admitting rushed wildly 
io, and passed the first trench before, their 
opponents gave fire. When given, it was 
with terrible effect. A cucumber of muskets 
were loaded iu readiness, which those behind 
delivered to the first rank as fast as they 
conld discharge them. Every shot did exe- 
cution, while three field-pieces contributed 
effectually to thin the number of the as- 
sailants. In a few minutes they fell back: 
but the attempt was only suspended, not aban- 
doned. Another aod another party followed, 
and were driven off as had been those who 
preceded them. 

Toapproach the south-west breach, the enemy 
embarked seventy men on a raft, who thus 
attempted to cross a ditch, and had almost 
gained their object, when Clive, observing 
that his guoners fired with bad aim, took the 
management of one of the field-pieces him- 
self. This he worked with such precision and 
effect that a few discharges threw the ad- 
vancing party into confusion. The raft was 
overset, and those on board thrown into the 
water, where some were drowned. The re- 
mainder saved themselves by swimming back, 
abandouing the unfortunate raft which was 
to have borne them to the breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an 
hour, and cost the enemy in killed and 
wounded about four hundred men, After an 


| interval employed by the assailants in endea- 
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vouring, under much annoyance, to carry off| want of cannon, to pass ; the governor refusing 
their dead, the firing upon the fort was re-|to surrender, althongh he agreed to take an 


newed, both with cannon and musketry. This 
was again discontinued. A formal demand of 
leave to bury the dead was complied with, 
and w truce of two hours agreed upon. At 
ths expiration of the prescribed time the 
firing once more recommenced, and lasted 
until two o’clock on the following morning, 
when it ceased, nsver to he renewed, At 
daybreak, the gallant defenders of the fort 
learned that their besiegers had precipitately 
abandoned the town. The garrison imme- 
diately marched into the enemy’s quarters, 
where they found several pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These 


spoils were forthwith transferred to the fort, 


and thus ended a siegs of fifty days. 

In the evening of the day on which the 
enemy fled from Arcot, the detachment from 
Madras, which had been prevented from enter- 
ing the town, arrived init. Clive, leaving a gar- 
rison in the fort, took the field on the 19th of 
November with two hundred Europeans, seven 
hundred sepoys, and three field-pieces. Having 
summoned Timany to surrender, which imme- 
diately yielded, ths British force waited for 
the promised aid of the Mahrattas, who were 
to join them with a thonsand horse; but these 
adventurers were for some days too mnch 
occupied with the interesting duties of plunder 
to perform their engagement. Their labours, 
however, received a check from a sudden at- 
tack of the French troops of Rajah Sahib, 
who surprised their camp, and by relieving 
them of such articles as could be conveniently 
carried off, demonstrated to the Mahrattas 
that they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly 
of the occupation in which they delighted. 
Intelligence heing received of the approach of 
an Kuropean party from Pondicherry, Clive 
was anxious to obtain the assistance of the 
Mahrattas in intercepting them befors they 
could joio Rajah Sahib. But the only motive 
by which they could be affected was wanting— 
there was no prospect of plunder—and Clive 
marched without his allies. Rajah Sahib 
made a forced march to arrive where he was 
to be joined by the reinforcement from Pondi- 
cherry ; but the Mahrattas were still immov- 
able, nntil they learned that the reinforcement 
expected by the ensmy were the bearers of a 
large sum of money: a discovery which had a 
remarkable effect in rendering them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they had previously 
shown so much indifference. But vot more 
than six hundred horse could he collected for 
the duty, the rest being otherwise engaged. 
By a forced march of twenty miles, Clive and 
his Mahratta associates came in sight of the 
enemy’s foree, and, notwithstanding a great 
disparity of numbers, defeated them. In the 
pursuit a considerable booty fell into the 
hands of the victors, mnch to the gratification 
of the Mahrattas, with whom the service io 
which they were engaged hecame popular, 
The fort of Arnie, Clive was compelled, for 


oath of allegiances to Mahomet’ Ali. The 
great pagoda of Conjeveram was the next 
object of attention. Here the French main- 
tained a considerable garrison, which had 
afforded them opporgunity of mterrupting the 
communication between Arcot and Madras.e-€ 
From this place they had surprised a party of 
disabled men returning from the siege of 
Arcot, and after murdering five or six as they 
lay helpless in their litters, relented so far as 
to spare the lives of two officers named Revell 
and Glass, whom they made prisoners. On 
heing summoned to snrrender, the French 
commander, on the plea that none of his gar- 
rison understood English, required his two 
prisoners te write to Clive informing him that 
if the pagoda were attacked they would be 
exposed on the works. The British officers 
made the desired communication, but added 
an expression of their hope that no regard for 
them ‘wonld induce Clive to discontinue his 
operations for the reduction of the place. 
Clive, however, was compelled to wait the 
arrival from Madras of the means of effec- 
tually commencing an attack. These being 
obtained, the walls, after thres days’ battery, 
hegan to give way, and ths French com- 
mander, apprehensive of the just resentment 
of the English for his cruelty, abandoned the 
place in the night. Clive having destroyed 
the defences of Conjeveram, proceeded to 
Madras, aod thence to Fort St. David, to re- 
ceive the congratulations which awaited him, 
and which he had so nobly earned. 

While Clive, in Arcot, had thus been pur- 
suing an uninterrnpted career of sneceas, 
Chnnda Sahib and his French allies were 
lahouring for the reduction of Trichinopoly. 
But their works were constructed without - 
skill, and thsir labonr and ammunition ex- 
pended with little effect. Their views, how- 
ever, were aided hy the pecuniary distress of 
Mahomet Ali, whose troops openly threatened 
to desert a master who was unable to pay 
them. Among the projects of Mahomet Ali, 
who seems to have had no definite plan of 
proceeding, but to have iatrigued with all 
parties, in the hope tbat chance might work 
sometbing in his favonr, was an application 
to Mysore for aid. That country ad long 
been governed in the name of sovereigns who 
possessed no particle of real power. A prince, 
lahouring under the misfortune of having 
heen born deaf and dumb, succeeded to the 
throne early in ths eighteenth century. His 
imperfect organization placed him at the 
mercy of others, and ths mental feebleness of 
his successors led to ths continuance of ths 
system of royal pnpilage. The ambassador of 
Mahomet Ali at first met littls enconrage- 
ment from the lordly servants who then exer 
cised sovereiguty in the court of Mysore, but 
magnificent promises, the extent of which was 
kept secret from the British anthorities, dis- 
pelled the coldness with which his mission was 
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first received. The negotiation was brought 
to a successful conclusion, and its provisions 
ratifisd by an oath. The face of Mahomet 
Ali's affairs now began to brighten. In addi- 
tion to the army of Mysore, the government 
of that country took into its pay six thousand 
Mahrattas, of whom those who have been 
already uoticed in connection with the siege 
of Arcot, formed part. ‘‘In conformity,” says 
the historiaa of Mysore, “to the uniform 
principle of Indian policy, as the affairs of 
Mahomet Ali appeared to improve, he ac- 
quired more friends.” The Rajah of Tanjore 
declared in his favour, and despatched a con- 
siderable hody of troops to his assistance. 
From other quarters the naboh received 
further aid, and his army, thus reinforced, 
became numerically superior to that of Chunda 
Sahib. But the army of the latter was 
stronger in regniar troops, and so little re- 
liance did the officer commanding the British 
force place on his native allies, that he per- 
severingly resisted their repeated solicitations 
to attack the enemy till he was reinforced 
from Fort St. David. 

The enemy, however, emboldened by the 
retirement of Clive, had again appeared in 
some force in the province of Arcot, and 
having burnt several villages, and plundered 
some houses helonging to the English, they 
returned to Conjeveram, repaired the, de- 
fences, garrisoned the place with sepoys, and 
threatened to attack the Company’s fort of 
Poonamalee. This diverted to another quarter 
the British reinforcements destined for Tri- 
chinopoly, it being deemed indispeusahle to 
check the ravages of the enemy in Arcot. 
For this purpose all the force that the British 
authorities could assemble was required. . Jn- 
cluding a levy of sepoys, a detachment of 
Europeans from Bengal, and drafts from the 
garrisons of Arcot and Madras, it did not, 
however, amount to seventeen hundred men, 
of whom less than four hundred were EHuro- 
peans. The European force of the enemy 
was about equal to that of the British, but 
his native troops, horse and foot, amounted to 
four thousand five hundred. The British had 
six field-pieces; the enemy a large train of 
artillery. The talents and previous success of 


Clive pointed him out as the commander of|actually in flight. 


the expedition in the absence of Major Law- 
rence, that able and experienced officer, who 
was among the first to discover the genius of 
Clive, having proceeded to England hefore 
that genius was fully developed. In antici- 
pation of an attack from the English, the 
camp of the enemy had been strongly forti- 
- fied; but, on the approach of Clive, it was 
abandoned, and his force concentrated at Con- 
jeveram. Thither Clive proceeded by a forced 
march, but found the pagoda in charge: of a 
garrison, who surrendered at the first sum- 
mous. The object of the enemy had been 
suspected, and it now became more apparent. 
The garrison at the fort of Arcot had beea 
considerably weakene’ in order to add to the 
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force placed under the command of Clive, and 
it was anticipated that the enemy designed 
to take advantage of this circumstance. Clive 
accordingly advanced towards Arcot, and on 
the road recsived intelligence that the enemy 
had entered the town of Arcot, and skir- 
mished against the fort with muskets for seve- 
ral hours. The attempt was to have heen’ 
aided by co-operation from within ths fort, 
the enemy having corrupted two native offi- 
cers in the British service, who, on a given 
signal, were to have opened the gates for 
their admission. The intended treachery was 
discovered ia time to defeat it. The enemy 
finding their signals unanswered, retired with 
precipitation. These facts were communi- 
cated to Clive hy letter from the commanding 
officer at Arcot, hut he was unable to state 
what ronte the disconcerted foe had taken. 

Uncertainty on this point did not long pre- 
vail. Near the village of Coverpah, the van 
of the British force was unexpectedly sa- 
luted by a discharge of artillery from a thick 
grove of mango trees. Clive immediately 
made provision for the safety of his haggage, 
and for the disposal of his troops for ac- 
tion. For a time no very. decisive results 
appeared. Two parties of infantry, French 
and English, continued for two hours to firs 
upon each other, and the enemy’s cavalry 
made several unsuccessful attacks on a small 
force, Hnropean and native, which was op- 
posed to them. Bnt the artillery from the 
grove did considerable execution, and Clive 
found that he must either hecome its master 
or determine on a retreat. The grove, in 
which the artillery was placed, was defended 
in front by a steep bank and ditch, but in the 
rear it was reported to be open aad un- 
guarded. Two hundred Europeans and four 
hundred sepoys were accordingly despatched 
thither, and the anxiety of Clive for their suc- 
cess led him to accompany them through part 
of the circuit which it was necessary to make. 
This anxiety had nearly proved fatal to his 
hopes. The infantry who were left firiag on 
that of the French, dispirited by the absence 
of Clive, and disconraged hy the departure of 
the detachment sent to attack the enemy’s 
artillery, were giving way, and some were 
The return of Clive was 
just in time to avert the consequences of his 
temporary absence. With his wonted ad- 
dress he rallied the fugitives, thongh not 
without some difficulty, and the firing was 
renewed, ‘The attention of the enemy was 
thus diverted from the more important ope- 
ration which was in progress in another part 
of the field. 

The party who had been despatched to the 
rear of the grove halted at the distance of 
three hundred yards from it, and an ensign, 
named Symmonds, advanced to reconnoitre. 
He had not proceeded far before he came to 
a deep trench, in which a large hody of the 
enemy’s troops, who were not immediately 
wanted, were sitting down to avoid the ran- 
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dom shots. The approach of Easign Sym- 
monds being observed, he was challenged, 
and the party in the trench prepared to fire. 
His acquaintance with the French language 
saved his life, and probably prevented the 
failure of the attack, for, being mistaken for a 
Freaoch officer, he was suffered to pass. Pro- 
" ceeding onward to the grove, he perceived 
that, besides the men stationed at the guns, 
there were one hundred Europeans to sup- 
port them, but that they kept no look-out, 
except towards the field of battle. Having 
made the observations necessary, he returned, 
keeping at a distance from the trench where 
his progress had nearly been intercepted, and 
rejoined his detachment. Upon his report, 
they immediately marched towards the point 
of attack, taking the way by which he had 
returned. They entered the grove unper- 
ceived, and at the distance of thirty yards 
gave fire. The effect was to paralyze the 
enemy, who, without returning a shot, abao- 
doned their guns and sought safety ia. flight. 
Some took refuge in a choultry, or honse of 
accommodation for travellers, where they were 
so much crowded that they were unable to 
use their arms, and quarter being offered 
them, it was joyfully accepted. 

The sudden silence of the artillery ia- 
formed the British troops in front of the 
enemy of the success of the attack on his 
rear. The arrival of some fugitives from the 
grove conveyed the same intelligence to their 
opponents, who immediately followed the ex- 
ample of their companions and fled. 

The force of the enemy having been broken 
in Arcot, Clive and his troops were ordered 
back to Fort St. David, preparatory to their 
being despatched to Trichinopoly. On their 
march, they passed the spot where Nazir 
Jung had been murdered. To commemorate 
the snecess of the French, Dupleix had 
planned the erection of « new town, to be 
called Dupleix-Fateabad. In the centre of 
this city of victory was to have been placed a 
column with inscriptions in various languages, 
recounting the event which it was designed 
to keep in memory, and magnifying the 
valour of the French. ‘‘Unluckily,” says 
Major Lawrence, “future ages will not be 
the wiser for it.” Clive destroyed all that 
existed of the projected towa, including the 
foundation which was to support the com- 
memorative column. Thus the evidences of 
French glory scarcely endured longer than 
the success which they were intended to 
record. 

The force destined for Trichinopoly was 
soon ready for the field, and Major Lawrence 
arriving from Europe at this time, it was 
placed under his command. The detachment 
moved, and on the 27th March was within 
eighteen miles of Trichinopoly. Here, being 
informed that a strong party was posted to 
iutercept them, Major Lawreace resolved 
upon proceeding by another road ; but, by a 
nustake of his guides, was led within reach 
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of the very post which he had desired to 
avoid, and the troops received the fire of six 
pieces of artillery. It was returned from four 
field-pieces, supported by one -huodred men 
under Clive, while the line marched on, and 
was soon out of the reach of the enemy’s guns. 
They then halted till the party with the field- 
pieces came up. On the following day a 
more serious affair took place; but the com- 
mander of the native cavalry of the enemy 
being killed, his meao, according to established 
precedent, took to flight, and the rest of ths 
army soon followed their example. The vic- 
tory would have bsen more complete, but for 
the failure of the native troops to co-operates 
with the British allies.) The Mahrattas re- 
mained at a distance, idle, though probably 
not unconcerned, spectators of the fight, 
Their passiveness was occasioned by the pecu- 
liar situation of their leader, who was en- 
gaged in w negotiation with Chunda Sahib, 
and feeling uncertain what turn affairs might 
take, was unwilling to commit himself with 
either party. The rest of the British allies 
appear to have declined fighting, in deference 
to the example of the Mahrattas. Happily 
the day was won without them, and the Bri- 
tish detachment advanced undisturbed to Tri- 
chinopoly. Here the respective commanders 
had an opportunity of conferring on a plan of 
operations, but the Mahometaos and Hindoos 
not being able to agree on a fortunate hour 
of attack, nothing was determined on. A 
few days after the arrival of the English 
reinforcement, the French abandoned their 
posts, and retreated to the island of Sering- 
ham, ‘This movement being hastily made, 
and without due preparation, was attended 
with very considerable loss. The retreating 
enemy carried off their artillery and part of 
their baggage, but a large store of provisions 
was burned. 

A bold suggestion of Clive’s was now acted 
upon by the commander of the British expe- 
dition, It was to divide the small force 
under his command, and while one half re- 
maiaed at Trichinopoly, to post the other half 
between Seringham and Pondicherry, in order 
to cut off the communication on which the 
French must now depend for their supplies. 
Major Lawrence justly considered Clive as the 
fittest man to undertake the command of the 
separate body, but a difficulty existed in the 
fact that all the captains in the battalion were 
his seniors. It was removed by the native 
geaerals, who unanimously declared that they 
would not make any detachment of the troops 
for the purpose, if they were to be commanded ; 
by any other person than Clive. Everything 
being arranged, the favourite captain marched 
on the 6th of April, with four hundred Euro- 
peans and a much larger number of sepoys, 
four thousand native horse and eight pieces of 
artillery. He took post at a fort a few miles 
from Seringham, and on the high road to 
Arcot and Pondicherry. 

Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with 
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the prospect of affairs at Trichinopoly, and, in 
the hope of retrieving them, had sent rein- 
forcements of as large amount as he could 
raise, under Mons. D’Auteuil, who was forth- 
with authorized to assume the chief com- 
mand; M. Law, who had for some time held 
it, having displayed little either of enter- 
prise or talent. Clive, apprized of the ap- 
proach of this force, marched out to inter- 
cept it; and D’Anteuil, knowing how much 
depended on his effecting a junction with the 
army at Seringham, withdrew to a fort which 
he had just quitted. Clive not meeting the 
enemy’s reinforcement where he had been led 
to expect them, considered that the report of 
their approach was a ruse to draw him from 
his fort, and marched hack with all possible 
speed, This was not the fact ; bnt the French 
commander at Seringham heariag of Clive’s 
departure, but oot of his retura, resolved to 
take advantage of it, by attacking the few 
troops which had heen left in possession of 
the British post, With this view he de- 
spatched eighty Europeans aud sevea hundred 
sepoys, aided by the services of eighty Eng- 
lish deserters. Through a mistake at one of 
the outposts, the attempt of the enemy had 
nearly succeeded. The party being chal- 
lenged, answered that they were friends, and 
one of the deserters stepping forward, stated 
that they had heen despatched by Major 
Lawrence to reinforce Captain Clive. This 
assertion, corroborated by the fact of so many 
of the party speaking Eaglish, satisfied tre 
guard, The strangers were suffered to enter 
without the pass-word being demanded, and 
one of the gnard was despatched to conduct 
them to head-quarters. They marched oa 
withont giving any disturhance, or meeting 
with any, until they arrived at a pagoda, 
where they were challenged by the sentinels, 
and simultaneously by others posted at aa 
adjacent choultry, within which Clive was 
asleep. They answered these challenges, not 
as hefore, by an attempt to parley, but by dis- 
charging a volley into each place. That di- 
rected to the cheultry was not far from de- 
ciding the question of success, a ball haviog 
shattered a box at Clive’s feet and killed a 
servant sleeping close to him. After this 
discharge the enemy pushed into the pagoda, 
puttiag all they met to the sword. Clive, 
awakened by the noise, and not imagiaing 
that the enemy could have advanced into the 
-eentre of is camp, supposed the firing to pro- 
ceed from part of *his own sepoys, and that 
the cause of it was some groundless alarm. 
Ta this belief he advanced alone into the 
midst of the party who were firing, as ap- 
peared to him, without purpose, and angrily 
demanded the cause of their condnet. In the 
confusion he was at first scarcely observed ; 
but at length one of the enemy’s sepoys dis- 
covering or suspecting him to he au English- 
man, attacked and wounded him. By this 
time the Freach were in possession of the 
pagoda. Clive ordered the gate to he 
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stormed, hut it would admit only two men 
abreast, aod the Eaglish deserters within 
fought with desperation. The officer who led 
the attack, and fifteen men engaged in it, 
were killed, and the attempt was thea relin- 
quished uatil cannon could he obtained. At 
daybreak the French officer, seeing the daa- 
ger of his situation, endeavoured to escape it 
by asally; but being killed with several of 
his men, the rest retreated into the pagoda. 
Clive, advancing to the porch to offer them 
terms, experieaced another of those remark- 
able escapes in which his career so much 
ahounded. Rendered weak by the wounds 
which he had received, he leant upon the 
shoulders of two serjeants. Both these men 
were of lower stature than their commaader, 
who, from this cause, as well as from the effect 
of weakaess, stood in a stoopiag position, his 
body heing thus thrown slightly hehind theirs, 
An Irishman who took the lead among the 
deserters came forward, and addressing Clive 
in opprobrious language, declared that he 
would shoot him. This was oot an idle 
threat, for he iastaatly levelled his musket ia 
the direction in which Clive was standiug and 
discharged it. The hall passed through the 
bodies of hoth the men on whom Clive was 
leaning, but from his relative position with 
regard to them, he was uatouched. This 
occurrence is said to have facilitated the sur- 
reoder of the pagoda, the Frenchmen thiaking 
it necessary to disowu the outrage which had 
been committed, lest it might exclude them 
from heiag admitted to quarter. The enemy’s 
sepoys without the pagoda endeavoured to re- 
pass the houndaries of the British camp, and 
succeeded ; hnt the Mahratta cavalry setting 
out in pursuit of them, overtook and cut them 
to pieces. Clemency is not a common weak- 
aess in the Mahratta character, and according 
to the report of those engaged in this exploit, 
not a single man of seven huadred escaped 
with his life. 

The tide of success now flowed steadily in 
favour of the British cause. D’Anteui! con- 
tinued to retire and his force to diminish. Fur- 
ther resistance appearing hopeless, if not im- 
possible, he surreadered with the whole force 
remaioing with him, consisting of oaly one 
huadred Enropeans (thirty-five of whom were 
British deserters), four hundred aative iafantry, 
and about three hundred aad forty cavalry. A 
considerable quantity of military stores passed 
into the hands of the conquerors, and a large 
amount of money was expected, it being known 
that D’Auteuil had with him a considerable 
sum. This expectation, however, was disap- 
pointed, the wary Frenchman having con- 
trived to secrete a great part of it among his 
personal baggage, which he was permitted to 
carry away without examination. <A part of 
the remainder was embezzled by the troops on 
both sides, so that not more than fifty thousand 
rupees were regularly taken possession of for 
the henefit of the captors. 

The progressive success of the British arms 
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had materially affected the state of affairs in 
the island of Seringham. The scarcity of sup- 
plies, and the small probability of effectually 
removing this difficulty, the constant annoy- 
ance sustained from the English posts, and the 
expectation, almost amounting to certainty, 
that these attacks would become more frequent, 
as well as more alarming—these causes tended 
to ebill the friendship of the native chiefs who 
had brought their troops to the service of 
Chunda Sahib, and gradually to detach them 
from bis interest. The greater part of them 
demanded their dismissal, a demand which he 
was in no condition to resist ; and the request 
being granted, many of the dismissed parties 
passed forthwith without hesitation into the 
service of the British. The desertions, and the 
fatal blow inflicted on the French interest by 
the surrender of D’Auteuil, rendered the pros- 
pects of Chunda Sahib gloomy indeed. 

He had vainly endeavoured to urge tbe 
French commander, Law, to a more enterpri- 
sing course of action, and the time when such 
a course could have availed was now past. 
The health, too, of the ambitious aspirant to 
the government of the Carnatic had given way 
under the pressure of mental anxiety; and 
without the meaus of evading the difficulties 
which surrounded him, or the energy to at- 
tempt to force his way through them to a place 
of safety, his thoughts were no longer turned 
upon either of these objects. Only one termi- 
nation of his wretched fortunes was before him, 
and the sole question for his determination was, 
whose captive he should become. By the ad- 
vice of Law, he was dissuaded from surrender- 
ing to the English, and induced to trust his 
person for a time to native faith. <A negotia- 
tion was commenced, which was managed hy 
Monackjee, the commander of the Tanjore 
troops, with all the success derived from deal- 
ing with a man who had no resource but to 
yield. Its completion was hastened by a re- 
presentation from Monackjee of the necessity 
of a speedy conclusion, lest the advance of the 
English should deprive him of the power of 
insuring the safety of Chunda Sahib, a danger 
of which the negotiators on the other side were 
fully aware. Still they hesitated; and their 
anxiety to discover and obtain some better ge- 
curity than a Mahratta promise, led to a pri- 
vate interview between Law and Monackjee, 
in which a demand was made of hostages for 
the safety of Chunda Sahib. To this demaod 
it was replied, that if treachery were desigued, 
ao hostage would prevent it; that the act of 
giving any would betray the secret of the ne- 
gotiation, aud tbat the escape of Chunda Sahib 
would thereby berenderedimpracticable. These 
arguments were not the only means employed 

_to remove the scruples of the French offfcer. 
One pledge of fidelity could be given without 
difficulty and without danger ; and Monackjee 
did uot refrain from tendering the same se- 
curity for the safety of Chunda Sahib, which 
the latter had afforded for his friendly inten- 
tions in introducing his troops into Trichino- 
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poly. He bound himself by the most solemn 
oath to perform the articles of his engagement, 
and prayed tbat his own weapons might be 
turned to his destruction if he failed. That 
engagement obliged him to convey the fugitive, 
under an escort of horse, to a French settle- 
ment; and, in addition to the weight of the 
general’s oath, the sincerity of his purpose wag 
confirmed by the testimony of one of his offi- 
cers, who assured Law that he was appointed 
to command the escort, and exhibited a palan- 
quia which had been prepared for the journey, 
Whether or not the oath, with its corrohora- 
tive testimony, dispelled the doubts which had 
previously existed, cannot be known, but those 
by whom they were entertained were not in a 
condition to insist on any other security, and 
Chunda Sahib proceeded to the camp of Mo- 
nackjee. He expected a guard to insure his 
safety ; and a guard was ready to receive him. 
But, instead of taking his place in the palan- 
quin which had been made ready for his jour- 
ney, he was forced ioto a tent, and there loaded 
with irons. The news was immediately spread 
through the camp, and the fate of the prisoner 
became au object of intense anxiety to all par- 
ties. In the morning a conference was held on 
the subject, when great diversity of opinion 
prevailed. No one suggested the fulfilment of 
the engagement by which Chunda Sahib had 
heen entrapped into captivity ; but there were 
many competitors for the office of keeping him 
in safe custody, or consigning him to the still 
safer custody of the grave. The nabob Ma- 
homet Ali, the Tanjore general Monackjee, 
the commander of the Mysore troops, and ths 
ebief of the Mahratta force, all contended for 
the possession of the person of Chunda Sahib ; 
and Major Lawrence, who was present, seeing 
no chance of agreement, proposed that he 
should be given up to the British and confined 
in oue of their settlements. In resisting this 
proposal, the other claimants were once again 
unanimous ; and the meeting broke up withaut 
coming to auy decision. Two days afterwards, 
the cause of dispute was removed. A follower 
of Monackjee entered the tent, where lay the 
defeated candidate for the government of the 
Carnatic, bowed down by sickness, bonds, and 
mental suffering. He needed not to speak his 
errand, The prisoner too clearly understood 
it, yet still clinging to hope, where reasonable 
hope could not exist, implored that he might 
be permitted to see Monackjee, on the plea 
that he had something of importance to com- 
municate. But the business of his ferocious 
visitor was not negotiation. The captive’s re- 
quest was answered by a thrust which pierced 
his heart ; and the assassin, having thus done 
his work, cut off his victim’s head as evidence 
of the deed. This was immediately sent to 
Mahomet Ali, who, after gratifying himself 
and his court with an inspection of it, directed 
that it should be publicly exhibited for the 
pleasures of the multitude. 

The fortune of thoss whom Chunda Sahib 
had quitted, so unhappily for himself, remains 
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to be noticed. Before his departure, the Eng- 
lish force had received a battering train from 
Devi-cottah, and the French commander had 
been required to surrender at discretion. Sub- 
sequently a more peremptory demand was 
made, and Law, being at length convinced of 
that which he was reluctant to believe—that 
D’Auteuil and his force had fallen into the 
hands of the British—requested a personal con- 
ference with Major Lawrence, The result was 
that, after much altercation, partly grounded 
on the anomalous position of the Eaglish and 
French, in thus being at war in India while in 
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Europe they were ia peace, terms were agreed 
upon and a capitulation sigaed. The officers 
were to depart on parole, the privates to re- 
main prisooers, the deserters to be pardoned, 
On the 3rd of June, Captain Dalton took pos- 
session of Seringham, with the artillery aod 
military force, The troops immediately in the 
French service were marched to Fort St. 
David,—those of their allies were suffered 
quietly to disperse, Thus, without a hattle, 
ended the struggle to secure to Chuada Sahib 
the government of the Carnatic, on the very 
day which closed his earthly career. 
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THE success which had attended the opera- 
tions of the force engaged in the cause of 
Mahomet Ali, it was the desire of Major Law- 
rence to improve. He accordingly urged upon 
the nabob the necessity of proceeding to the 
reduction of those parts of the Carnatic which 
had not yet been subjected to his authority. 
The*propriety of this advice could not be dis- 
puted ; but though calculated alike to advance 
the interests aod gratify the vanity of the 
prince, he manifested a reluctance to act upoa 
it, which, to the British commaoders, was 
unaccountable. The mystery was at length 
explained. The price at which Mahomet Ali 
had agreed to purchase the aid of Mysore was, 
the cession to that power of Trichiaopoly and 
all its dependencies, down to Cape Comorin. 
Under this agreement, Nunjeraj, the Mysorean 
commander, demanded the transfer of the for- 
tress which had just surrendered. Mahomet 
Ali objected, but Nunjeraj refused to march 
unless his demand were complied with. Men 
are seldom at a loss for reasons to justify a 
course which they are disposed to follow, and 
on such occasions the ingenuity of Oriental 
diplomacy is never baffled. Mahomet Ali 
adduced numerous argumeats with the view 
of conviocing Major Lawrence and Nunjeraj 
that he ought not to surrender Trichi- 
nopoly. With the former he found little dif- 
ficulty, but the Mysorean leader was not so 
easily satisfied. In estimating the motives of 
Mahomet Ali, they may ali he passed by, the 
fact beiag simply, that he was resol¥ed not to 
part with Trichinopoly if it were possible to 
retain it. The state of affairs caused by the 
refusal of the nabob to execute an engags- 
ment with Mysore, which had been kept secret 
from the British, was productive of great 
embarrassment to the last-named power. 
Major Lawrence applied for instructions 
from the presidency, aad both the contend- 
ing parties made applications to the same 
quarter. But the British authorities refused 
to interfere, and only recommended to the 


disputants an amicable adjustment of their 
differences. 

The office of 2. mediator, thus declined by 
the represeatatives of the East-India Company, 
was readily taken up by the Mahratta chief- 
tain, Morari Row. This person haviog had 
the good fortune to secure the coafidence of 
both parties, entered upon his duties in form. 
A. confereace was agreed upon, which took 
place in the naboh’s palace, and was graced 
by his personal preseace. The interests of 
Mysore were under the care of two commis- 
sioners specially deputed for the purpose. 
Captain Dalton, an English officer ia com- 
mand of the garrison, was present as a spec- 
tator. The performances of the day com- 
menced by a long speech from the Mahratia, 
who enlarged upon the circumstances which 
had led to the connection of Mahomet Ali 
with Mysore, and on the events which had 
followed. When his hearers and himself had 
been sufficiently gratified by the display of his 
eloquencé, Morari Row produced the treaty 
on which the decision of the question at issue 
maioly depended, and, with the air of an 
honest and impartial umpire, called upon 
Mahomet Ali to fulfil his engagement by the 
delivery of Trichinopoly. 

The nabob performed his part no less ad- 
mirably. He listened to the harangue of his 
friend with patience, acknowledged his ohliga- 
tions to Mysore with becoming gratitude, and 
expressed his resolution to fulfil his eugage- 
meut in due time. But he claimed indulgence, 
because, haviag no considerable fortified town 
hut Trichiaopoly, he was for the present un- 
provided with any place to which he could 
remove his family. When the whole of the 
province of Arcot should be reduced to obe- 
dience, the difficulty would no longer exist ; 
and, to give time for the purpose, he required 
a respite of two months, at the end of which 
period Trichinopoly should be given up. This 
exposition of the intentions of Mahomet Ali 
was perfectly satisfactory to his friend the 
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Mahratta ; the conference terminated, and the 
Mysorean commissioners withdrew. It was 
oow no longer necessary to preserve the tone 
which had heen previously maintained. The 
chief actor in the sceae which had just closed 
assumed u new character, ia which no eyes 
but those of the nahob and Captain Dalton 
were permitted to view him. Casting off the 
solemn dignity of the umpire, and assuming a 
deportment at once confidential and courtly, 
the versatile Mahratta expressed a hope that 
the nabob attached no importance to what he 
had said in presence of the Mysorean commis- 
sioaers ; and to show that his penetration into 
the views of others was not inferior to his 
skill ia concealing his own, he further iati- 
mated his conviction that the nabob had ao 
intention of performiog the promise which he 
had then made. The acute perception of Mo- 
rari Row, so far from offending the nahob, 
seemed to wia his affection. Charmed not 
more hy the friendly disposition than hy the 
profound sagacity of the Mahratta, Mahomet 
Ali presented hint with a draft for 50,000 
rupees, as a retaining fee for his services, with 
& promise of as much more if he could succeed 
in procuring relief from the fulfilment of the 
treaty. Morari Row readily accepted hoth 
the money and the commission, inteading at 
all events to profit from hoth parties, and, if 
possible, to overreach both by obtaining Trichi- 
nopoly for himself. 

The disputes, jealousies, and private designs 
of the native powers, placed a har on the 
prosecution of the object for which they 
were ostensibly brought together. Under the 
expectation that affairs would he arraaged 
betweeo the nabob aad the Mysoreaas, the 
British troops had marched from Trichino- 
poly to aid in establishing the authority of 
Mahomet Ali ia other parts of the domiaioas 
which he claimed. The troops of the nahob 
and his allies were ta follow; but neither 
Mysoreans oor Mahrattas were willing to 
move, Their ioertaess, and the ioformatioa 
which reached the British commander as to 
the probable result of his advanciag, induced 
him to return two days after he had quitted 
Trichinopoly. The presence of the British 
troops brought about the appearance of an 
accommodation, The naboh made over to 
the Mysore general the reveaues of the island 
of Seriagham, and of some adjacent districts, 
which the latter was to collect for himself; 
the promise of surreodering Trichioopoly at 
the end of two months was repeated, aod ia 
the mean time Mahomet Ali agreed to receive 
into the city seven hundred troops, provided 
they were not Mahrattas, for by this time the 
nahob had become suspicious of his favourite 
advocate and ally. On these coaditions, the 
assistance of Mysore was to be contioued. 


This arrangement answered the purpose of|plored forgiveness, 


both parties, which was to gain tims aad 
opportunity for effecting special objects. Ma- 
homet Ali was not prepared to convert his 
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cause it would interfere with his prospects of 
obtaining the yet uasubdued districts to which 
he laid claim; while Nuajeraj] was well 
pleased that the naboh aad his Eaglish allies 
should depart for this or aay other purpose, 
as their absence was necessary to euahble him 
to put iato practice the design which he had 
formed of possessing himself of Trichiaopoly. 
His desires and expectations were to a cer- 
tain extent gratified. The nabob marched 
to the northward, accompanied by a British 
force consistiag of five huadred Europeans 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys ; leaving 
only two hundred Europeans aad fifteen huno- 
dred sepoys io garrison at Trichinopoly, 
under the command of Captaia Dalton. The 
Mysoreaos and Mahrattas were to follow; 
hut their commanders chose that they should 
remain whers they were. The army of the 
nahob was further weakened by the secession 
of Moaackjee and his troops, ta consequence 
of the authorities of Taojore disapproviag of 
the proposal to give up Trichinopoly to the 
the Mysore government, Other chieftains 
followed the example of Moaackjee and de- 
parted with their troops, and Mahomet Ali 
was thos left without any efficieat support 
except that which he received from the British. 

Mahomet Ali, and a large part of the Bri- 
tish force, had no soover left Trichinopoly 
than the designs of Nuajeraj became apparent, 
His first attempt was directed to corrupt 
a corps of Mahomet Ali’s troops, whom he 
had the satisfaction of fiadiog oot indisposed 
to his purpose. Large sums of money were 
expended ia bribiag these men ; and the libe- 
rality of Nuojeraj would probably have heea 
rewarded with success, had not its fame 
reached the ears of Captain Dalton. That 
officer, previously oo his guard, now redoubled 
his vigilaace, causing the artillery oo the 
ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards, towards the quarters of the Mysore 
troops who had heea admitted withia the 
place, and those of the corps upon whose 
cupidity Nunjeraj had practised. Other pre- 
cautions followed. At an inspection of the 
army, the troops who had beea tampered with 
were ordered to deliver up the flints of their 
guas for the alleged purpose of heing replaced 
by hetter. This proceediag convinced the 
officers through whom the hrihes of Nunjeraj 
had been cooveyed, that the transaction was 
no longer a secret; and their only course 
being now to make their peace in the best 
maaoner that offered, they voluntarily com- 
muaicated to the British commander that 
which he already knew, protested that they 
had taken Nuojeraj’s money from no other 
motive than the influence of compassion for 
the distress of their men, who had received 
scarcely any pay for nine months, aod im- 
To aid their suit, and 
attest their sincerity, they brought the money 
which they had received, and which, judgiag 
from the share of the principal officers (16,000 


ally of Mysore into an avowed enemy, be-|rupees), appeared to have been dispensed with 
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no niggard hand. ‘Captain Dalton,” says 
Orme, ‘‘made them few reproaches.” Whether 


his forbearance was occasioned by a belief| Captain Dalton. 


in the sincerity of their repentance and a con- 
viction of their returning fidelity, or whether 
it originatsd in some other motive, the histo- 
rian does not relate. But it is certain that, 
notwithstanding the signs of penitence which 
they had manifested, Captain Dalton did not 
think their continuance at Trichinopoly de- 
sirable ; he accordingly despatched them to join 
their master, Mahomet Ali. 

Neither the discouragement of defeat, nor 
the unpleasant consciousness of having ex- 
pended money without return, withheld Nun- 
jeraj from pursuing the object ‘on which he 
had set his mind ; and it now occurred to him 
that the assassination vf Captain Dalton and 
of Kheir-o-Deen, the brother-in-law of Maho- 
met Ali, would be important steps towards its 
attainment. Among such a population aa 
then inhabited and surronuded Trichinopoly, 
it was not difficult to find instruments for this 
or any other base purpose. Several persons 
were to assist in executing the dark commis- 
sion, but its fortune was not better than that 
of the plan by which it had been preceded. 
Intelligence was obtained of the design, and 
two of those who were to have carried it into 
effect were arrested. Nunjeraj was reproached 
with this atrocious attempt, but, as might 
have been expected, he denied all knowledge 
of it. Ths two men who had been secured 
were each sentenced to be blown from the 
mouth of = gun, but the humanity of Nun- 
jeraj, or some other feeling, induced him to 
interpose for their protection. He did not 
indeed appear personally as a supplicant for 
mercy towards those whom he had instigated 
to crime. His assumption of such an office 
would have been inexpedient and probably 
vain; hs therefors had recpurse to the Mah- 
ratta chief, Morari Row, who readily entering 
into the amiabls feelings of his friend, solli- 
cited from Captain Dalton the pardon of the 
guilty men. In consequence of this inter- 
cessiou, the criminals escaped with no severer 
punishment than the terror of having been 
bound to the muzzlea of two guns, prepa- 
ratory, a3 they believed, to their execution. 
This unexpected exercise of mercy is ascribed 
by Orme to the reluctance of Kheir-o-Deen to 
offend the Mahrattas ; but it was certainly in- 
judicious, and is not unfitly characterized by 
a later writer as unaccountable. Its effect 


was shown in renewed attempts to corrupt. 


the fidelity of the garrison. An overture was 
made to a native officer in command of one 


hundred and eighty sepoys, by two agents of|great seal of Mysore. 


Nunjeraj, whose mission was authenticated by 
the possession of engagements signed by their 
master. But these emissaries. made an unfor- 
tunate choice of a subject for the commence- 
ment of their practics. The man whom they 
addressed, an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, acknowledged the favour intended 
him in a manner at once unexpected and un- 
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desired, He seized the parties by whom his 
fidelity had been assailed, and carried them to 
Whether the charity of the 
Mahratta chief was exhausted, or whsther his 
good offices were on this occasion exerted in 
vain, does not appear, but the men were 
executed; and the result of this step was, 
that Nunjeraj could henceforward find among 
his own pevpls none hold enough to under- 
take the work either of corruption or assassi- 
nation. He was obliged, thsrefore, to ssek 
elsewhere for emissaries, and after a short in- 
terval hs imagined that he had found in a 
Tiuropean the: person vf whom he was in 
search. The individual thus honoured with 
the notice of the Mysorean leader was a Nea- 
politan, named Clement Poverio. This- man, 
who had been long resident in India, had the 
command of a company in the services of Ma- 
homet Ali, and in the exercise of hia duty 
had frequently the guard over the French 
prisoners in the city. In addition to his mili- 
tary occupations, Poverio was engaged in 
trading pursuits, which led him into the My- 
sorean camp, and from his knowledge of the 
native languages he had sometimes acted as 
an interpreter between Captain Dalton and 
Nunjeraj. Opportunities, therefore, were not 
wanting for communication with Poverio, and 
of one of these Nunjeraj availed himself to 
seek his assistance in getting possession of the 
town. To show the feasibility of the project, 
Nunjeraj affirmed that, in addition to the 
Mysorean troops in garrison, he had many 
friends in the town ; and to connect ths inter- 
eat of the stranger with his own, he held out 
a promise of large reward. Poverio met the 
overture with the air of a man who is not in- 
disposed to compliance, bnt who sees diffi- 
culties and dangers which require some con- 
sideration. He said that he must try the dis- 
position of his officers, and left Nunjeraj under 
the impression that his object was likely to 
be attained. On his return to the town, 
Poverio’s first act was to proceed to Captain 
Dalton, to whom he made a free communi- 
cation of all that had passed with Nunjeraj. He 
was instructed to return to the camp on the 
next day, and avow his willingness to under- 
take the task for which his service had bssn 
sought. He did so; and his management of 
the affair was so dexterous, that he succeeded 
in entirely securing the confidence of the 
Mysorean leader. A plan of operations was 
arranged, and the terms of carrying it into 
effect fixed. An agreement embodying those 
tsrms was drawn up, signed by Poverio and 
Nunjeraj, and solemnly impressed. with the 
By this instrument it 
was stipulated that Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for his personal benefit, and 
8,000 more to buy fire-arms. With thsss he 
was to arm ths French prisonsrs, who ware to 
be set at liberty for the purpose of aiding in 
the capture of the place. Simultaneously 
with their release, Poverio was to seizs on the 
gate nearest the place whers the Mysoreans 
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were encamped, and to hoist a red flag as a 
signal for the army to move to take possession 
of the town. That nothing might he wanting 
to insure success, six resolute ruffians were pro- 
vided, whose especial duty it was to watch for 
Captain Dalton’s appearance after the alarm 
was given, and to despatch him. Hitherto all 
went well for the purposg of the British com- 
mander. He had made the necessary prepa- 
rations for defence without exciting suspicion 
of his connection with the visits of Poverio to 
the Mysore camp, or his cognizance of the 
plan which had heen arranged with Nunjeraj. 
All the cannon that could be brought to bear 
on the Mysorean camp was prepared to greet 
the enemy on his approach, and about seven 
hundred men were concealed near the gate- 
way where admission was expected, ready to 
receive the intruders in a manner not antici- 
pated. But the attempt never was made, 
having been frustrated in an extraordinary 
manner. When all his arrangements were 
completed, Captain Dalton informed Mahomet 
Ali’s brother-in-law of the design which had 
been laid to surprise the place, and of the 
means which had been provided for its defeat. 
The representative of the nabob regarded the 
matter in a very different light from Captain 
Dalton. He had no disposition to encounter 
the hazard of an attack, and, in the language 
of Major Lawrence, consulting nothing but 
his fears, he sent a message to Nunjeraj, in- 
forming him that his plot was discovered, and 
that measures had been taken to prevent its 
execution. This step he deemed 4 master- 
stroke of policy, and communicated the intel- 
ligence of it to Captain Dalton with much 
self-gratulation. Nunjeraj, as might have 
been expected, abstained from any attempt 
against the city, and not thinking himself 
quite safe within the reach of its guns, re- 
moved his camp to some distance. His dis- 
appointment sought relief in inflicting veo- 
geance on Poverio, for whose person, dead or 
alive, he offered a large reward. This led to 
a recommendation from Major Lawrence to 
retort on the enemy with their own weapons. 
Captain Dalton continued to hold frequent 
conferences both with Nunjeraj and Morari 
Row ; and Major Lawrence’s advice was that 
advantage should he taken of one of these op- 
portnnities to seize the two native generals. 
The authorities of the presidency decided 
against this suggestion, and it cannot be 
douhted that they decided rightly. 

The hollow friendship which subsisted be- 
tween the respective parties congregated in 
the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly continued 
until the expiration of the two months fixed 
as the date at which the surrender of the 
town to Nunjeraj was to take place. A 
formal demand was then made of it; hut 
Mahomet Ali’s brother, whose courage always 
beat high when no immediate danger was to 
be apprehended, met the call in a spirit of 
lofty indigoation. He reproached the mes- 
sengers of Nunjeraj with the treachery of 
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their master, the proof of which he exhibited 
in the agreement with Poverio bedriag the 
signature of Nunjeraj, aud distinctly informed 
them that the city would not be given up at 
all. He intimated, however, that the nahob 
was not forgetful of the expenses incurred hy 
the state of Mysore on his account, and pro- 
mised that the amount should he repaid ; a: 
commubpication which would have been more 
satisfactory, if the promise had not heen quaili- 
fied by a postponement of its execution until 
the nabob’s finances should he in a hetter 
condition. To this qualification Nunjeraj did 
not hesitate to avow his dislike. The claim 
which he made amounted to 8,500,000 rupees; 
and as a proof of his moderation and desire 
for a peacefal settlement of differences, he 
professed himself willing to abandon his claim 
to Trichinopoly, if immediate payment of his 
demand were made—a condition which he 
knew could not be complied with. 

Such was the state of affairs at Trichinopoly, 
To the northward Mahomet Ali succeeded in 
obtaining a partial recognition of his authority, 
but the more powerful chiefs waited the chance 
of events, and the stronger fortresses were 
invincible by his arms. Ja this situation he 
applied to the British authorities for an ad- 
ditional force to undertake the reduction of 
Gingee. To this attempt the judgment of 
Major Lawrence was decidedly opposed, and 
he proceeded to Madras (to which place the 
presidency had recently been removed from 
Fort St. David), for the purpose of dissuadiag 
the Company's goveroment from compliance, 
But his representations were disregarded, 
Two hundred Europeans, with fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys, were placed under the command 
of Major Kinneir, an officer who had recently 
arrived in Iodia ; and this force, with six hun- 
dred of the nabob’s cavalry, was destined to 
achieve the object which Mahomet Ali had in 
view. At first some trifling advantages were 
gained, but upon the troops arriving withia a 
short distance of Gingee, the wisdom of Major 
Lawren¢e’s advice hecame apparent. The 
force under Major Kinneir was utterly uneqnal 
either to attack the fortress or to maintain 
possession of the passes through the mountains 
by which Gingee was surrounded. ‘The garri- 
son was summoned to surrender, and with this 
ineffectual measure ended the demonstration 
against the place. In the mean time Dupleix 
had despatched a considerable body of French. 
troops, which had taken a post in the rear 
of the force employed against Gingee. To 
meet this new difficulty reinforcements were 
obtained, and Major Kinneir retired to give 
the eriemy battle. Here misfortune continued 
to attend this ill-planned and ill-fated expe- 
dition. The point of attack selected hy Major 
Kinneir was badly chosen, and by an artific# 
the English were led away from their field- 
pieces to & place where they were exposed 
to those of the enemy. Major Kinneir wad 
severely wounded at a time when part of hid 
troops were giving way: This increased the 
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paaic which had already begun, and Europeans 
aod natives alike filed in disorder. Of the 
entire force, only two ensigns and fourteen 
British grenadiers stood their ground. These 
gallantly defended their colours till shams 
induced a few of the fuvitives to return, when 
the whole retired in good order. Ths disgrace 
brought on the British arms by this affair was 


worse than the defeat. It was so felt by Major 


Kinneir, who recovered of the bodily wound 
which he had received, but shortly afterwards 


sunk under a disease engendered by a wounded 


spirit, 


The English troops and those of Mahomet 
Ali retired to a redoubt about three miles from 
Fért St. David, where they waited for rein- 
forcements from Madras, at which place a body 
of Swiss had just arrived from Europe in the 
servics of the Compaoy. These it was pro- 


posed to despatch to the aid of the British 
force in the neighbourhood of Fort St. David, 
and ons compaoy was embarked in small 
country boats to proceed thither. But the 
arrangement was defeated by a movement oa 


the part of Dupleix, which the Madras autho- 
ritisa had not aaticipated. When the boats 


arrived in sight of Pondicherry they were 
seized, the troops taken out, carried into the 
town, and mads prisoners. This proceeding, 


Dupleix alleged, was quite as justifiable as the 


capture of his troops at Seringham. Indsed 
it would demaad the exercise of a very skilful 
casniatry to reconcile any part of the hostile 
operatioas carried on between the English and 
French io Jadia, while the two countries wers 


at peace at home, with the received principles 


of ths law of nations. 


Oo the news of ths seizure of the boats 
and ths imprisonment of the troops reaching 
Madras, it was resolved not to intrust the 
remainder of the Swiss, consistiag of another 


company, to the same mods of conveyance. 


They were accordingly forwarded in one of 
the Company’s ships, and Major Lawrence 


embarked with them. The enemy’s force 
which had defeated Major Kianeir had besn 
considerably strengthensd, and now amounted 
to four huodred and fifty Europsaas, fifteen 
hundred sepoys, and five hundred native horse. 
It was eacamped close to the bounds of Fort 
St. David. The army of which Major Law- 
rence took ths command was superior as to oum- 
bers. It cousisted of four huodred Europeans, 
seventeen huudred sepoys io the British ser- 
vice, and about four thousand of the nabob’s 
troops, cavalry and infantry. The enemy 
seemed impressed with a belief that the allied 
forcs was too strong for them, as, on Major 
Lawrence's arrival, they retired in the night 
to Bahoor. Being followed, they still con- 
tinued to retire towards Pondicherry; and 
their commander, a nephew of Dupleix, named 
Kerjean, despatched a letter to Major Law- 
rence, protesting against a violatioa of the 
French territory. The orders of Major Law- 
rence forhade his entering ita limits, and he 
consequently contented himself with attacking 
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ab outpost which lay beyond them. This the 
eaemy ahandoned, and ths whole army with- 
drew under the walls of the town. 

In this situation they manifested so deter- 
mined a disposition to remain, that Major 
Lawrences became weary of waiting for a 
change. Stratagem at length relieved him 
from the monotonous duty of watching an 
enemy whom he was desirous of engaging, but 
who would not advancs, and whom he was 
forbidden to follow. The British force made 
a precipitate movement back to Bahoor, and 
their apparent want of confidence deceived. 
Dupleix, whoss sanguine reliance upon his 
owo good fortune rarely suffered him to doubt 
wheo appearances wers favourable to his 
views. Kerjean was not deceived, and on 
receiving orders from his uacle to follow the 
Koglish, he remonstrated. He was answered 
by orders to the same effect aa those which 
had preceded them, and so peremptory in 
tone as to leave him no choice but to obey. 
He did obey—advanced in the direction in 
which Major Lawrence had retired, was at- 
tacked hy that officer, and summarily defeated. 
The enemy’s line being broken by the English 
grenadiers, gave way, and panic flight suc- 
ceeded. The nabob’s cavalry were desired to 
pursue, but they found more agreeable em- 
ployment in plundering the enemy’s camp. 
Kerjean, with thirteeo of hia officers and one 
hundred men, were made prisoners, and the 
whole of the eoemy’s stores, artillery, and 
ammunition was taken, 

This success of the British army pro- 
duced a marked effect upon the state of 
feeling at Trichinopoly. Dupleix had been 
intriguing both with the Mysoreans and the 
Mahrattas, aod he had not found it difficult 
to detach them from a cause towards which 
neither hore any sincere good-will. Emisaaries 
of these parties had procseded to Pondicherry, 
where @ treaty had been concluded, Dupleix 
engaging to put the Mysorean chief in pos- 
seasioa of Trichinopoly. ‘The mask of friend- 
ship for the nabob and his British ally was 
about to be dropped, and a large hody of 
Mahrattas was actually despatched to joia the 
French, Their progress was slow, as the 
plunder of the provinces through which they 
had to pasa required time; and this saved 
them from a step which, under the circum- 
stances, they would have regarded as false, 
and might have found ioconvenient. The 
oews of the affair at Bahoor gave a new 
direction to their route. They procesded to 
the camp of Mahomet Ali; and their com- 
mander, after congratulating the nahob on the 
happy success of his arms, lamented deeply 
his own disappointment ia having been de- 
prived of ths honour of sharing in the glories 
of the day. What degree of credit Mahomet 
Ali afforded to these professions is uncertain, 
hut the Mahratta gaveons evidencs of his 


friendship which onght to have heen conclusive: 


he took the oath of fidelity to Mahomet Ali, 


The British authorities were not in a con- 
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dition to add greatly to the amount of force 
employed in aiding the canae of the nabob. 
Notwithstanding thie, an application waa made 
by that prince for the means of reducing two 
strong places, called Chingleput and Covelong. 
All that could be furnished was a body of 
abont two hundred Enropeans and five hun- 
dred sepoya. Thia force was not ooly small, 
but wae formed of very nnpromising materials. 
The European portion of it consisted of re- 
ernits just arrived at Madraa, whose character 
seems to have been such as left England little 
reason to regret their departure. Indeed such, 
according to Orme, was then generally the 
case with regard to military adventurera in 
the East; for, speaking of this body of re- 
cruits, he observes, that they were, ‘‘as usual, 
the refuse of the vilest employmenta in Lon- 
don.” The sepoys might have some advantage 
over their European coadjutors in point of 
character, but they had none in respect of 
experience, being newly raised and unac- 
enetomed to a military life. With euch troops, 
however, it waa resolved to reduce forta of 
considerable atrength—a task which might 
justly have been regarded as hopelesa, but for 
the union of talents, intrepidity, and perse- 
verance, which had already enabled their 
destined commander to triumph where cir- 
cumatancee eeemed to warrant no feeling hut 
deapair. 

Clive, though in a miserable state of health, 
the consequence of the climate and of his pre- 
vioua fatiguee, volunteered his eervicea to com- 
mand the expedition, and the offer was too 
welcome to fail of acceptance. 

Covelong is situated ahout twenty milea 
from Madras. It had no ditch, but a atrong 
wall flanked by round towers, on which were 
mounted thirty pieces of cannon. The French 
had obtained possession of it by etratagem in 
1750. It waa now garrisoned by fifty Euro- 
peans and three hundred native troops. 

The British detachment, accompanied by 
four 24-poundera, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. On arriving near their destination, 
half the party were despatched under the cover 
of night to take possession of a garden lying 
zbout aix hundred yardea eouth of the fort, 
which they effected. At break of day a de- 
tachment from the garrison approached unob- 
served, and their fire having killed the officer 
in command of the Britieh party, his troops 
fled with a degree of determination which ap- 
peared to indicate that Madraa was the point 
to which they were hent, and that their epeed 
_ would not alacken until they arrived there. 
Their course, however, received a check from 
encountering Clive, who waa advancing with 
the remainder of the forca; but even the in- 
finence of this fortunate and popnlar com- 
mander waa acarcely anfficient to turn the 
fugitives from their purpose. With great diffi- 
culty and some violence, they were at length 
brought back to the garden, which the enemy 
immediately abandoned. The French com- 
mander being summoned to surrender, replied 
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in a gaeconading strain, declaring that, if the 
English pereiated in the attack, he and hia men 
were determined to die in the breach. Clive 
resolved to give them the opportunity of re- 
deeming their promise, if eo disposed, and pro- 
ceeded to erect a battery at the dietance of 
about three hundred yards from the fort; but 
the construction of the work was impeded by 
the fire of the enemy, of which both Europeana 
and nativee manifested their dielike by taking 
flight on every alarm. One shot etriking a 
rock which wae occupied as an Englieh poat, 
seemed likely to be fatal to the hopes of Clive. 
The rock being aplintered, fourteen men were 
killed or wounded by the flying fragments ; 
and thia mischance had auch an effect upon the 
rest, that it was some time hefore they could 
be bronght to expose themselvea to the danger 
of aimilar untoward visitations. The extra- 
ordinary regard which these troopa manifested 
for their peraonal safety was atrikingly illns- 
trated in the case of one of the advanced sen- 
tries, who, several hours after the alarming 
accident, was found calmly reposing at the 
bottom of a dry well. The name of thie cautious 
pereon ia unfortunately not recorded. 

Such were the instrumente with which Clive 
had to perform the duty intrnsted to him. His 
own bearing was what it had ever been. 
Wherever the enemy’s fire was hotteat, there 
was Clive, self-posseesed and unconcerned as 
if on parade. So impressive was the leagon 
conveyed by his cool intrepidity, that it was 
not without effect even on the debased apeci- 
mens of manhood whom it was his misfortune 
to command. In the space of two days hie 
example led them to assume some appearanca 
of eoldierly feeling, and to perform their dutiea 
with some degree of firmness. On the third 
day he had to march with half hia forca to 
meet a party of the enemy from Chinglepnut, 
who had advanced within four milea ; but thesa 
troops eeemed to have enjoyed a community of 
feeling with those of Clive. On hie approach, 
they fled with great precipitation. On the 
following day the battery was finished, but its 
fire was ailenced hy a message from the French 
commaader, offering to surrender the place on 
the eingle condition of heing permitted to carry 
away his own effecta. The offer waa imme- 
diately accepted, the English marched in, and 
by this arrangement the French commaader 
was epared the painful task which he had im- 
posed upon himself of dying in the breach. 
The effects which he had been so anxioua to 
secure hy a apecial condition consisted of tur- 
keye and snuff: the atock in trade of the re- 
presentative of the French monarchy, who 
united the business of a huckster with that of 
hia military command. The fall of Covelong 
restored to the Eaat-India Company fifty pieces 
of artillery, which they had lost on the capture 
of Madras. Oa the following morning a body 
of the enemy’e troupa, advancing from Chin- 
gleput to relieve the garrison at Covelong, 
were discovered and attacked hy ambuecade. 
Mistaking the nabob’a flag, which was par- 
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tially white, for their own, they continued to 
advance with perfect confideuce, till a volley 
from their concealed assailants struck down a 
hundred of them, and so paralyzed the re- 
mainder that a large proportion did not retain 
sufficient presence of mind even torun. Two 
pieces of cannon, and nearly three hundred 
prisoners, including the commanding officer, 
were taken. The rest of the detachment, 
throwing away their arms, fled back to Chin- 
gleput, bearing the news of their own dis- 
comfiture and of the occupation of Covelong 
by the British. The receipt of this intelligence 
was immediately followed by the arrival of 
Clive, who, with his uuvarying promptitude 
of action, marched to Chingleput, to follow up 
the blow which the enemy had received. A 
battery was erected five hundred yards from 
the wall, but the distance being tuo great, it 
was advanced to within two hundred yards. 
In four days a breach was effected both in the 
outer and inner walls. The next labour was 
to fill up the ditches ; and this was about to be 
commenced, when the French commander 
offered tp surrender, if the garrison were per- 
initted to march away with the honours of war. 
Though the wall had been breached, and the 
ditches might possibly have been filled up, the 
place was yet capable of offering a degree of 
resistance not to be despised hy such a force 
as that at the disposal of Clive. In this view 
he exercised a sound judgment in agreeing to 
the terms demanded. No one who has studied 
the character of Clive will suspect him of de- 
clining to fight when there was a fair prospect 
of gaining any advantage; and the fact that, 
in this instance, he granted to the garrison the 
privilege of withdrawing from the place, may 
be regarded as convincing proof that they were 
in a condition to insist upon it. A pause in 
the brilliant career of this distinguished com- 
mander will now for a time withdraw him from 
the notice of the reader. His health being 
greatly impaired, he proceeded to England 
shortly after the surrender of Chingleput. 

The French garrison evacuated Chingleput 
on the 31st of Octoher, and marched to Pon- 
dicherry. On the 15th of November the troops 
under Major Lawrence were compelled by the 
severity of the weather to retire to winter 
quarters ; and the army of Mahomet Ali was, 
from the same cause, broken up. From Tri- 
chinopuly, Morari Row, with the greater part 
of ths Mahrattas, departed for Pondicherry. 
Those who had heen led by the success of 
Major Lawrence to join Mahomet Ali pro- 
ceeded, under pretence of seeking winter quar- 
ters, to meet their countrymen from Trichi- 
nopoly. Nunjeraj deeming it necessary to 
account to the British commander for the de- 
parture of Morari Row, ascrihed it to a dispute 
that had arisen in the settlement of accounts. 
He contioued, tov, to make the warmest pro- 
fessions of friendship for the English, and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he caused all provisions 
coming to Trichinopoly to be intercepted 

‘and carried to his own cainp. It thus became 
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impossible for the British authorities long to 
postpone their choice between abandoning the 
cause of Mahomet Ali or assuming a position 
of avowed hostility towards Nunjeraj. The 
base and treacherous means to which the latter 
had resorted for the purpose of removing 
Captain Dalton, deprived him of any claim 
upon the British authorities, and of all right to 
hope that their mediation should be exerted 
to procure the fulfilment of that pruvision of 
the treaty with Mahomet Ali which stipulated 
for the surrender of Trichinopoly. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that the presidency of 
Madras should decide, as they ultimately did, 
upon issuing the requisite instructions to treat 
Nunjeraj as an enemy. 

The first hostile movement on the part of 
the British took place late in the year 1752, 
when Captain Dalton, under cover of the 
night, attacked the camp of Nunjeraj. Orme 
observes, that if the British had brought with 
them a petard, they might probably have 
forced the pagoda, and finished the war by 
securing the person of the Mysorean com- 
But no result seems to have been 
contemplated beyond that of exciting alarm in 
the enemy’s camp ; and no other was achieved 
beyond apprizing Nunjeraj of the precise 
views of his late ally. This hostile visit was 
soon returned. Nunjeraj attacked an ad- 
vanced post which the British had established, 
and panie seizing the troops stationed to 
defend it, they were nearly all cut to pieces. 
The British force was thus deprived of seventy 
Europeans and about three hundred sepoys— 
an amount of loss which it was not in a con- 
dition to bear. Captain Dalton now regarded 
the presence vf the large body of Mysoreans 
within the city with apprehension; and the 
mask vf friendship having been dropped on 
both sides, they were required tu depart, their 
commander ovoly being detained, under the 
belief, apparently erroneous, that he was the 
brother of Nunjeraj. “ 

The prospects ofthe British force in Tri- 
chinopoly were bécoming extremely gloomy. 
The Mysorean Aommander, judying that fa- 
mine would afford the niost probable method 
of reducing the town, adopted the most 
rigorous measures for bringing about the 
result which he desired. All supplies from 
the adjacent country destined for Trichinopoly 
were intercepted ; and, in conformity with the 
practice not common in Enrope, but said to 
be uf ancient standing in Mysore, the disap- 
prohation of Nunjeraj was intimated by cut- 
ting off the noses of those who ventured to 
disregard his wishes. The magazines in Tri- 
chinopoly had been intrusted to the care of a 
brother of Mahomet Ali, who had always re- 
presented the amount of stores to he abun- 
dant. Satisfied with his testimony, Captain 
Dalton abstained from any personal inspection, 
until, through the measures of Nunjera}, both 
the inhabitants and garrison of Trichinopoly 
hecame entirely dependent on the stock of 
food accuinulated within the place. The 
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British commander now learnt with dismay 
that the careful and honest administrator of 
the stores had taken advantage of the growing 
scarcity in the city to sell at a high prics & 
considerable quantity of the provisions on 
which reliance was placed for defeating the 
blockade, and that what remained was only 
equal to the consumption of a few days. In 
this emergency his only hope rested on the 
assistance of Major Lawrence, to whom a 
niessenger was forthwith despatched. 

The difficulties of Major Lawrence at that 
time needed no accessioo. He had left Fort 
St. David early in Jaunary, and proceeded 


to Trividy, tor the purpose of co-operat-: 


ing with Mahomet Ali, to whom Dupleix 


was still able to offer a degree of resistance: 


which, under the circumstances, was formid- 
able. While the English and the Mysoreans 


were contending for ths possession of Trichi-' 


nopoly, the prospects of the French had 
undergoue varions changes. Ghazi-oo-Dsen, 
the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, had sud- 
denly given a practical denial to the assertion 
that he had renounced his right of succession, 
by appearing before Aurungahad at the head 
of au immense army, and proclaimiug himselt, 
under the anthority of the Mogul emperor, 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. <A vast Mahratta 
force, acting in concert with him, also entered 
the province of Golconda ; and a proposal was 
made to Dupleix to withdraw his assistance 
trom Salabat Jung in consideration of great 
benefits to be bestowed by his rival. On this 
offer, however, Dupleix was spared the trouble 
of deliberating, as Salabat Jung found means 
to remove his brother by poison within a very 
short period after his arrival at Aurungabad. 
His army thereupon dispersed. Dupleix, how- 
ever, had still sufficient ground for anxiety. 
Salahat Jung, after the murder of his hrother, 
had manufactured an edict of the Emperor of 
Delhi confirming Dupleix ia the office of na- 
bob. This was despatched with much parade ; 
and though Dupleix was far too shrewd and 
too wellinformed to be deceived by the at- 
tempt, he thought it advisable to pretend to 
“be deceived. Ths mission was received with 
extraordinary respect, and the important in- 
telligence of which it was the channel was 
ostentatiously circulated thronghont the coun- 
try occupied by the French. Bnt the alleged 
favour of the Mogul emperor did not remove 
the main source of Dupleix’s difficulties. He 
was grievously at a loss for money, which, as 
Orme observes, ‘‘in the wars of Hindostan, is 
of mors service than any title whatsoever.” 
To supply this want he determined to create a 
new naboh of Arcot; and a person named 
Murteza Khan, who had the reputation of 
being extremely rich, was selected for the ap- 
pointment. It was a distinction which hs had 
long coveted, and which, some years before, 
he had taken some pains and incurred some 
guilt to obtain. Murteza Khan was a relative 
of Dost Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, nnder whom 
the atrocious seizure of Trichinopoly was per- 
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petrated by Chunda Sahib. The nabob was 
succeeded hy his son Subder Ali, who, after 
overcoming the effects of poison prepared for 
him by Murteza Khan, fell hy the poigaard 
of a Patan assassin, hired for the work by the 
sams person. Bnt Murteza Khan did not 
secure the prize for which he had twice con- 
spired against the lifs of his relation. A storm 
was raised which hs had not the courage to 
sucounter ; and, disgnising himself in female 
attire, he escaped from Arcot to his own fort 
ot Vellore. Two years afterwards, the youth- 
ful son and successor of Subder Ali met the 
fate of his iather, aud common report attri- 
buted to Murteza Khan a principal share in 
the contrivance of this murder also. Such 
was the mao to whom the patronage of Du- 
pleix was extended. Murteza Khan, how- 
ever, notwithstanding his former attempt 
upon the nabobship, displayed little alacrity 
in securing the honour now tendered him. 
That honour was indesd to be purchased by 
the dishnrsement of part of his wealth, and 
Murteza Khan was intensely avaricious. The 
acceptance of it also involved some danger, 
and Murteza Khan was sivgularly pusillani- 
mous. The recollection of his former inglo- 
rious flight from Arcot would naturally act as 
a check upon his aspirations to return thither, 
and Dupleix was long kept in donbt as to his 
determination. At length Murteza Khan so 
far overcame his fears for his treasure and his 
personal safety as to procced to Pondicherry, 
where he was solemaoly installed in his new 
dignity ; and, greatly to the joy of Dupleix, 
advanced a considerable sum for the expenses 
of. the war. Bnt Dupleix was not long 
destined to rejoice in the co-operation of su 
valuable an ally. The first advance made by 
him was also the last. <A little explanation of 
what was expected convinced Murteza Khao 
that the purchass of the nabobship was an 
unpromisiog speculation, and that it would be 
better to submit to the loss which he had 
already sustained than to incur the obligations 
attendant on completing the bargain. He 
accordingly discovered that his presence was 
indispensable at Vellore, and forthwith re- 
turned thither to repair the loss which his 
fortune had suffered by his temporary enjoy- 
ment of the rank of nabob. 

Dupleix was thrown altogether upon his 
own resources. Though hy no means in- 
different to the possession of wealth, the desire 
of accumulation was in him controlled hy a 
passion for securing to himself and his country 
the ascendant io the field of Indian politics, 
and his largs private fortune was freely dis- 
pensed to gratify this passion. He was thus 
able, in the month of January, to bring ioto 
the field five hundred European infantry aud 
sixty horse, together with two thousand se- 
poys. This force was powerfully aided. hy a 
body of four thousand Mahratta cavalry under 
Morari Row, who dreadfully harassed the 
British troops undsr Major Lawrence, that 
officer being sometimes obliged to march his 
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entire force to Fort St. David to escort bis 
supplies. This state of things the British 
commander would have been glad to terminate 
by an engagement, but the French could not. 
be hrought to. quit their intrenchments, and a’ 
successful attack upon their camp was deemed 
impracticable. 

The intelligence from Trichinopoly deter-' 
mined Major Lawrence immediately to march, 
with the larger part of his furce to its relief. 
He arrived on the 6th of May, but his army: 
.. had suffered on ita march from the desertion, 
of foreigners, and still more from the cppres- 
sive heat of the weather. Several men died 
on the road, others were sent back to Fort’ 
St. David, and on the day of arrival at Tri- 
chinopoly one hundred were placed in the 
hospital. After providing for the duties of 
the garrison, the combined forces of Major. 
Lawrence and Captain Dalton could furnish: 
for the field only five hundred Europeans and 
two thousand sepoys ; and it was soon further: 
diminished hy the detachment of seven hun- 
dred of the latter in search of provisions. The. 
presence of a hody of Mahomet Ali’s horse. 
was to be regarded as a source of weakness: 
rather than of strength: always, in the lan- 
guage of Colonel Wilks, “ill paid, ill com- 
manded, spiritless, and mutinous,” they now 
manifeeted their usual characteristics, and did 
not even dissemble their dislike to fighting. 

Dupleix, fully aware of the importance of 
counteracting the object of Major Lawrence's: 
march to Trichinopoly, had despatched thither 
successive reinforcements ; and there were then 
arrayed there against the British and their 
ally four hundred Europeans, fifteen hundred 
sepoys in French pay, three thousand five: 
hundred Mahrattas, eight thousand Mysore. 
horse, twelve hundred Mysore aepoys, and: 
about fifteen thousand irregular infantry—' 
making together nearly thirty thousand men. 
This disproportion of force. was sufficiently 
dispiriting, and the succeas of the earlier opera- 
tions of Major Lawrence was not calculated to 
dispel the feeling which the comparison en- 
gendered. 

Previously to the arrival of Major Lawrence, 
Captain Dalton, by. a series of annoying at- 
tacke upon the force immediately engaged in 
maintaining the blockade, had succeeded in 
frightening them from their position; and, 
after lingering in the neighbourhood for a few 
days, they rejoined the main body in the 
‘island of Seringham, thus affording room for. 
the access of supplies to Trichinopoly. But 
the respite was of short duration. An attempt 
made by Majer Lawrenue to force the enemy's 
position in the island of Seringham failed. He 
then endeavoured to establish himself in the 
position from which the enemy had recently 
withdrawn, and the maintenance of which was 
20 important for securing supplies. But this 
he was unable to effect;.and being compelled 
to retire nearer the fortress, the enemy were 
enabled again to interrupt the communication 
with the country and stop the transit of pro- 
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visions. In the hope of being able sometimes 
to evade the vigilance of the blockading forve, a 
post was established at a place called the Golden 
Rock. This was attacked by a body of the 
euemy’s troops commanded by M. Anstrue, a 
Freneh officer of reputed ability ; and, before 
assistance could be afforded, the sepoys who 
defended the post were overcome, and the 
Freach colours hoisted. Major Lawrence, on 
becoming aware of the attack, put io motion 
all the troops at his disposal ; but some were 
necessarily left for the protection of the camp, 
and a considerable number of sepoys had gone 
into the fort to obtain rations. From these 
causes, the force with which he marched to 
the relief of the party on the rock amounted 
only to about four hundred Eurcpeans and 
five hundred native troops, aided by a few 
field-pieces. On observing that the French 
had sueceeded in carrying the rock, the British 
commander paused. Nearly the whole of the 
vast force opposed to him now met his eye. 
The rock was covered by the enemy’s sepoys, 
supported by the French battalions. The 
whole Mysore army was drawn up in the rear. 
Fhe enemy’s artillery was firing from the 
right and left, and the Mahratta horse were 
hovering on the flanks and rear of the Eng- 
lish, ovcasionally charging with a view to 
create confusion. ‘With such a prospect, a 
pause might well he excused, but it was only 
monientary. Finding his officera and men 
alike anxious to eogage, Major Lawrence de- 
termined to trust to their enthusiasm, and a 
party of grenadiers was ordered to march and 
attack the rock with fixed bayunets, The 
order was received with three cheers, and the 
party advancing at a rapid pace, but with the 
most perfect regularity, neither halted nor 
gave fire till they reached the summit of the 
rock ; the enemy retreating previpitately down 
the opposite side. Major Lawrence, with the 
remainder of his men, moved ronnd the rock 
and attacked the French hattalion in front, 
while the British grenadiers on the rovk, with 
a select party of sepoys who had followed, 
poured a heavy fire upon ite right flank. 
Thus assailed, the French troops began to 
waver, and a charge by the English bayonets 
completed their dismay. They fled with the 
utmost precipitation, leaviog three field-pieces 
in the hands of the victors. The English had 
yet, however, a difficult task to perform ino 
returning safely to the camp in the fave of 
such overpowering numbers; but this, notwith- 


standing some attempts of the enemy’s cavalry 


tu prevent it, was effected. 

Brilliant as was the success of the British 
arms, the nuinbers of the enemy’s troops were 
so great, that no reasonable expectatiun of 
ultimate success could be entertained, uoless 
reinforcements from some quarter could be 
procured. Major Lawrence observes that a 
victory or two more would have left all his 
men on the plains of Trichinopoly. In the 


-hope of obtaining the fulfilment of promises of 


assistance cften made by the Rajah of Tanjure, 
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it was resnlved that Major Lawrence should 
proceed in the direction of that country, accom- 
panied by Mahomet Ali. The latter personage 
left, his palace under an escort of English bayo- 
nets designed to guard him not from the 
enemy, but from his own troops, who assem- 
bled ia the outer court and declared their 
lotention not to permit his departure uatil 
their arrears of pay were discharged. Of the 
vast host which the nabob nominally com- 
rmaoded, exactly fifty accompanied him towards 
Tanjore. The rest remaioed a few days uoder 
the walls of Trichinopoly, when they went 
over to the enemy in a hody, having previously 
communicated their intention to Captain Dal- 
ton, aod requested as a partiog favour that he 
would not fire on them. That officer, glad to 
be md of them upon any terms, nade them 
happy by promising not to interfere with their 
movemeots ; and the gallant body retired at 
noon-day, withont an effort oo the part of 
their English allies to detain or anooy them. 

The object of Major Lawrence in marching 
towards Tanjore was effected. He obtained from 
the sovereign of that country the assistaoce of 
three thousand horse and two thousand foot, 
under the command of Monackjee. He was also 
at this time reinforced by about one huodred 
and seventy men who had just arrived from 
England, and by three hundred native troops. 
Thus strengthened, he again approached Tri- 
chinopoly, hut fouod the whole force of the 
eoemy prepared to dispute his return thither. 
Having a convoy of several thousand bullocks, 
it would have heen desirable to avoid an 
action ; but this being imprscticable, the re- 
quisite dispositions were made for an engage- 
ment, which termioated io favour of the Eng- 
lish. The fears or the ill judgment of one of 
their officers had nearly endangered their 
success, when the gallant bearing of Major 
Lawrence retrieved it. A favourable oppor- 
tunity being preseuted for attackiag a body of 
the French which had halted imprudently, a 
party was despatched for the purpose ; but the 
officer appointed to lead it sent word that he 
could not proceed without artillery, and that 
he was halting until its arrival. The answer 
of Major Lawrence was given ia person. Put- 
ting his horse iato a gallop, he rode up to the 
party, and dismountiog, placed himself at its 
head. His example was nobly followed: the 
enemy shrunk froin the bayonets of the Eng- 
lish grenadiers, aod the main body moviog to 
aid the party led by Major Lawrence, the fate 
of the day was determined, The enemy, how- 
ever, carried off one prize, of which they made 
an extraordinary use. This was the palanquin 
ot the English commander, which being carried 
to Pondicherry, was there paraded through the 
town ip triumphant confirmation of a report 
assiduously circulated, that the French had 
been successful in a hattle in which Major 
Lawrence was killed, 

A few weeks afterwards a more decisive ad- 
vantage was gained. Bnth armies had heen 
in the mean time reinturced, but that of the 
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eoemy in by far the largest proportion. The 
recent success of Major Lawreoce was, how- 
ever, calculated to inspire confidence, and his 
situation with regard to supplies required a 
bold and active course. He thought it advisa- 
ble to engage while he cnuld he “ master of 
his own dispositions.” The result of this de- 
termination was « brilliant victory, in which 
M. Anstruc acd several other officers were 
made prisoners, and the whole of the tents 
and stores of the enemy captured. The fall of 
Weyconda, a plucn of some streogth, shortly 
followed. Oa this occasion, the European and 
native troops seemed to vie with each other 
in daring courage and devotedness of spirit. 
The British sepoys could not be restrained by 
their officers from attemptiog to enter the 
breach, though assured that it was not yet 
practicable, and repeated attempts were made 
to ascend under a most galling fire from the 
enemy ahove. Baffled in their efforts, they 
rushed to the gate, which some endeavaured to 
force, while others fired upwards oo those ea- 
gaged on the ramparts. At length an English- 
mao, acting as serjeant jo a company of sepoys, 
mounting the shoulders of one of the men, 
succeeded in laying hold of the carved work of 
the gateway, and thus assisted climbed to the 
top. Those behind handed up to him the 
colours of his company, which, unaided, he 
planted on the parapet. About ‘twenty of the 
company, following the example of the ser- 
jeant, were eoabled to joia him by the employ- 
ment of similar means with himself; and while 
some of this heroic band were eagaged with 
the enemy, others descended on the inside of 
the rampart and opeaoed the gate, through 
which the rest of the agsailiog party rushed 
like a torreot. 

Soon after the capture of Weyconda, Major 
Lawreace took up quarters for the rainy 
season about fifteen miles from Trichinopoly, 
the Tanjore troops having previously returned 
home. Here, on the 28th of November, they 
received oews of an attack made by the 
French on Trichinopoly. The attempt was 
unexpected, the garrison in a great degree 
taken by surprise; and could the Freoch 
have abstained from firing, it is not impro- 
bable that the place might have been carried. 
But the first shot hroughit all to their posts, 
and the French were driven back with a 
loss of Europeans estimated at five hundred 
men. 

A long interval of comparative repose which 
succeeded was broken by a serious disaster to 
the English arms. Ino the early part of the 
month of February, a party of European and 
native troops, engaged in the conveyance of 
stores, was surprised and defeated with great 
loss. One of the most lamentable conse- 
quences was the destruction of the gallant 
company of grensdiers who had contributed 
so largely to their country’s honour and suc- 
cess: of whom Orme observes, that “they 
may be said, without exaggeratino, to have 
rendered more service thau the same number 
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of troops belonging to any nation in aay part 
of the world.” 

Before this event, an attempt had heen 
made by the represcatatives of the French 
and English East-India Companies to nego- 
tiata; but after several days had been con- 
sumed in profitless discussion, they separated 
without a eingle step heing gained towards 
recoaciliation. But the year was not to close 
withont a renewal of proceedings for pacifi- 
cation conducted under different auspices. 
The extraordinary position of the Frevch and 
Koglish in the East had been forced on the 
attention of the respective goveraments at 
home; and the resolution to dispatch a Bri- 
tish squadron with reinforcements, induced the 
Freach to consent to an arrangement for the 
settlemeat of the disputes between the two 
couatries, hy commissioners to be deputed for 
the purpose. The negotiations were to be 
coaducted on the spot where the dispute had 
arisen, aod it might have been expected that 
Dupleix would have been continued by the 
French governmeat as its representative. 
This, however, was not the fact. He was 
superseded by the appointment of M. God- 
heu, who arrived at Pondicherry oa the 2od 
of August, and proclaimed his commission. 
The first result was a suspension of arms for 
three months, which commenced on the 11th 
of October. Ono the 14th of that month Du- 
pleix departed for Europe. 

Towards the close of the year a treaty was 
concluded, subject to coofirmation ia En- 
rope; and on the 11th of January followiog 
a trace was agreed upon, till the pleasure of 
the European authorities should be kaown. 
In the mean time everything was to remain 
on the footing of uit possidetis. By the treaty 
both parties were restrained from iaterfering 
in the disputes of native princes, but by the 
articles of trnce they engaged to oblige their 
allies to ohserve the provisions of the treaty, 
and in case of contuinacy, to enforce com- 
pliance hy arms. The commander of tha My- 
soreans, however, denying the right of the 
French to conclude any treaty for him, con- 
tinued to prosecute his favourite scheme 
of gatting possession of Trichiaopoly, till, 
alarmed by the reported approach to his froa- 
tier of a body of Mahrattas to levy coutribu- 
tions, and by the simultaneous advance of 
Salabat Juag to demaod the Mogul’s tribute, 
he suddenly decamped. 

The English continued to aid Mahomet Ali 
in collecting his revenues and reducing his 
refractory vassals to obedience. This perhaps 
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was not in strict accordance with the letter of 
the treaty with the Freach, but the latter, 
under M. Bussy, were rendering similar assist- 
ance to Salabat Jung. In Madura and Tin- 
nevelly, the operations of the English were 
attended with little success and still less 
honour; aod an attempt to coerce into obe- 
dience the notorious Murteza Khan was met 
by an iatimation from the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, that it was regarded as an iofraction 
of the treaty and wonld be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. The attempt was thereupon ahan- 
doned, 

The services of the fleet which had arrived 
from England under the command of Admiral 
Watson, not belog required for aay other ob- 
ject, were employed in the suppression of a 
it of piracy which for nearly fifty years 
had been a source of serious annoyance to the 
trade oa the coast of Malabar. It was carried 
oa by a family beariag the name of Angria, 
the fonaoder of which had heen the commander 
of the Mahratta fleet, and who, availing him- 
self of the opportunities which the events of 
the times threw in his way, obtained the 
grant of certaio forts and districts convenient 
for the exercise of the trade of piracy, aad 
established a petty sovereignty. His descend- 
ants failing in their allegiaoce to the Peishwa, 
that potentate united with the English to 
chastise them. Early io 1755, a small British 
force commanded by Commodore James at- 
tacked and captured Severadroog, one of the 
forts of Toolajee Angria, and also the island 
of Bancoot. The Peishwa’s fleet were to have 
assisted in the enterprise, but they never ven- 
tured withia gun-shot of the fort. In Feb- 
ruary following, Admiral Watson sailed with 
the fleet under his command to attack Ghe- 
riah, the principal harbour and stronghold of 
the pirates. In this service he was aided by 
Clive, who had recently arrived at Bombay 
from Eogland, with a force intended to be 
employed against the French in the Deccan, 
but which, from the change of circumstances 
that had takeo place, was now at liberty for 
any other service. The Mahrattas were to 
co-operate in the attack on Gheriah, but the 
allies seem to have been quite as desirous of 
outwitting each other as of overcomiag the 
enemy. Both parties meditated an exclusive 
appropriation of the booty which was anti- 
cipated, and both took much paias to attain 
their object. The English were successful. 
The place fell into their hands, and their 
Mahratta friends were disappointed of the 
expected prize. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTURE OF CALOUTTA BY SOORAJ-00-DOWLAH.—THE BLACK HOLE.—RECOVERY OF CALOUTTA 


BY CLIVE.—CAPTURE OF 


CHANDERNAGORE.—BATTLE 


OF PLASSY.—ELEVATION OF MEEE 


JAFFIER TO THE THRONE.—DEATH OF SQORAJ-00-DOWLAH.—TREACHERY TOWARDS OMICHUND. 


Curve had returned to India with the ap-' 


pointmeat of Governor of Fort St. David. 
hither he proceeded, when his services were 
no longer required on the western coast, and 
in the month of Juae formally eatered on the 
duties of his office. But ia this compara- 
tively quiet post he had not remained quite 
two months, when the aid of his military 
talents was called for io a part of India where 
they had never yet heen exercised. 

' Aliverdi Khan, Soubahdar of the proviaces 
of Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, had died in the 
month of April. He was succeeded hy Mirza 
Mahmood, better known by his assumed name 
of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, who appears to have 
stood to Aliverdi Khan in the double rela- 
tionship of grandnephew and grandson. Alli- 
verdi Khan had been the architect of ‘his own 
greatness, and his career was not unstained 
by crime ; but his talents were considerable, 
his hahits of life grave, and his goverameot 
as free from oppression as was consistent 


with the mainteaance of an Oriental despot-. 


ism, It has heea said that he was ‘perhaps 


the only priace io the East whom noone of his, 


subjects wished to assassinate.” The character 
of his successor was widely different. His 
intellect was feehle, his habits low and de- 
praved, his propensities vicious in the ex- 
treme. From a child he had been sullen, ca- 
pricious, and cruel. His education afforded 
no corrective of these evil dispusitions, but, 
oa the contrary, tended to foster them. He 
was the idol of the prince to whom he was 
destined to succeed ; and through the dotiag 


fondness of age his early years were passed, 
Such a train- 


amidst unbounded indulgence. 
ing, operating upon such 4 nature as that of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, produced the result which 
might have been anticipated. His advance 
towards manhood was marked by a corre- 
sponding advance in vice. His companions 
were selected from the lowest and basost of 
maokind, and with these congenial associates 
his days and nights were passed amidst every 
species of intemperance. 

Aliverdi Khan had oceasionally called upon 
the English to contribute to replenish his trea- 
sury. These demands were sometimes refused, 
and the refusal was followed by the stoppage 
of trade. Butthe Soubahdar was an intelligeat 
priace, aod koew the value of European com- 
merce too well to destroy it. The disputes 
which arose never proceeded to extremities, 
and the English, on the whole, found little 
reason to complain. The death of Aliverdi 
Khan and the accession of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 





made an important difference in their position, 
The new Souhahdar was known to eatertain 
unfavourable views towards the English. It 
has heen said, indeed, that his predecessor, 
notwithstanding the great moderation of his 
government, shared those views, and that his 


last advice to his grandson was to deprive the 


English of military power. But whether the 
hatred of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah were stimulated 
hy the advice of his grandfather, or left to 
its own operation, it is certain, that, at a 
very early period after his accession to power, 
it was actively manifested. 

The subordinate goveroment of Dacca had 
been administered by an uacle of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, who had died a short time before 
Aliverdi Khao. His dewan, or treasurer, not 
deeming his family or his property safe in 
Dacca, had sent them away under the care 
of his son, named Kishindoss, whu had solicited 
and found a temporary refuge in Calcutta. 
This gave offeace to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, who 
endeavoured, but without effect, io persuade 
Aliverdi Khan that the Eaglish were actuated 
by hostile feelings towards him. The death 
of his graodfather relieved him from restraint, 
and immediately after that event he ad- 
dressed a letter to the President of Calcutta, 
requiring that Kishindoss should be given op. 
But this letter was forwarded in a manner so 
extraordiaary as to warrant suspicion of its 
autheaticity. The hearer, disguised as a ped- 
dler, came in a small boat, and on landiog 
proceeded to the house of a native named 
Omichuod, by whom he was introduced to 
the British authorities. Omichuod, who was 
the richest merchant in Calcutta, had been 
largely engaged io providing’ the Company’s 
investments, and from this occupatiun a great 
portion of his wealth had been derived. But 
of this source of profit he had heen for some 
years deprived, in consequence of some dis- 
satisfaction which had arisen with the quality 
of the goods, and which had led to the employ- 
meat of factors hy the Company, to ‘purchase 
at the provincial markets, The British council 
appear on this account to have viewed the 
alleged communication from Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah with increased distrust, and to have re- 
garded it as a contrivance of Omichuod to 
give himself importance. The messenger was 
accordingly dismissed without an answer. It 
was not long before another commusication 
from Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was received on a dif- 
ferent subject. He had heard that the Eng- 
lish were strengthening their fortifications, 
and he required them to desist, An answer 
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was returned, in part dsnying the truth of the 
report which had reached the prince, and in 
part justifying the proceedings which he as- 
cribed to the English authorities, on the 
ground of apprehended hostilities with the 
Erench. This letter threw the Souhahdar 
into a transport of rage; and although then 
actually on his march to reduce a refractory 
dependent to obedience, he abandoned this 
object in order to turn his arms against the 
English, He forthwith presented himeelf be- 
fore the English factory at Cossimbazar, which 
immediately surrendered without an effort 
being made to defend it, 

The news of the fall of Cossimbazar was 


yseceived at Calcutta with feelings of dismay... 


The garrison did not amount to two hundred ; 
not more than a third of their number were 
Europeans, and few, if any, had ever been in 
action. In addition to the regular trnops in 
garrison, Calcutta boasted a militia formed 
-from tbe European and native inhabitants ; 
but sp little attention had been given to train- 
ing this force, that when called out, it is 
sald, there were scarcely any among them 
“who knew the right from the wrong end” 
of their muskets. The worke were altogether 
inadequate to sustain a protracted siege, and 
had they heen of greater strength little would 
have been gained, as the stock of provisions 
within the place was not more than equal to 
a few weeks’ consumption of its crnwded pppu- 
lation. The supply of ammunition would not 
have sufficed for three days’ expenditure, if 
in a good condition, and great part of it was 
spoiled by damp. There was hardly a carriage 
that would hear a gun, and numerous pieces 
of cannon were lying useless under the walls. 
Assistance was naturally songht from Madras 
and Bombay ; but, with the use of ordinary 
expedition on the part of the Souhahdar, it 
was obviously impossible that any could arrive 
in time to save Calcutta from falling into the 
haods of the enemy. Application for aid was 
made to the Dutch and French authorities, 
but from neither was any obtained. The 
answer of the Dutch wss an unqualified re- 
fueal. .The French, less dogged, but more 
insolent, offered to join the -English, if the 
latter would quit Calentta and remove their 
garrison and effects to the French settlement 
of Chandernagore. 

In the mean time the Souhahdar was ad- 
vancing, and the celerity of his movements 
relieved the English from the perplexities of 
long suspense. Within a very few days after 
the fall of Cossimbazar became known, the 
enemy’s guns were heard-at Calcutta. The 
usual method.of calmiug the angry feelings of 
eaatern princes was resorted to. A -eum of 
money was tendered in purchase of the Souv- 
hahdar’s absence, but refused. _Some show of 
resistarice followed, but there was. little more 
than show. The means of defence were indeed 
small; but had they been greater, they would 
probably have been-vain, from, there being no 
one competent to direct them effectually. Some 
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of the military officers, and among them thoss 
of the higheat rank, are represented as no- 
toriously incompetent, aud their deficiencies 
were not counterbalanced by the wisdom or 
vigour of ths civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to the civil and commercial servants 
of the Company, that they were generally 
deficient in military knowledge and skill; 
hut many of them seem to have been no less 
deficient in energy, presence of mind, and a 
regard to the most ohvious demands of duty. 
The natural result was, that while the thunder 
of the enemy roared without, insubordiua- 
tion, division, and diatraction were aiding him 
within, All authority seems to have heen at 
anend. ‘‘From the time,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, ‘“‘that we were confined to the defence 
of the fort itself, nothing was to be seen but 
disnrder, riot, and confusion. Everybody was 
officious in advising, hut no one was properly 
qualified to give advice.” In such cireum- 
stances, the expediency of abandoning the 
fort and retreating on shipboard naturally 
occurred to the besieged, and such a retreat 
might have heen made without dishonour. 
But the want of concert, together with the 
criminal eagerness manifested by some of the 
principal servants of the Company to provide 
for their nwn safety at any sacrifice, made 
the closing scene nf the siege one of the most 
disgraceful in which Englishmen have ever 
been engaged. Ou the 18th of June, it was 
resolved to remove the female residents at 
Calcutta, and such effecta as could he con- 
veniently carried away, to a ship lying hefore 
the fort. In the night the general retreat 
was to take place. Two civil servants, named 
Manningham and Frankland, volunteered to 
superintend the embarkation of the females, 
and having on this pretence quitted the scene 
of danger, refused to return. Others followed 
their example, and escaped to the ship, which 
in the evening weighed anchor and dropped 
down the river, follnawed by every other vessel 
of any size at the etation. Io the morning no 
means of escape were available, except two 
small boats which still remained at the wharf. 
These were eagerly seized by parties of panic- 
stricken fugitives, and among those who thus 
departed were Mr. Drake, the Governor, and 
the Commandant, Captain Minchin. Aban- 
doned by those whose especial duty it was to 
protect them, the deveted community pro- 
ceeded to take measures for establishing some 
authority in place of that so unworthily re- 
nounced. The senior member of council re- 
maining in the fort waived his claim, and Mr. 
Holwell, another member, assumed the com- 
mand with the full consent of all parties. No 
expectation wae entertained of preventing the 
ultimate fall of the place; the only object in 
view was to defend it until a retreat could he 
made, and a Company’s ship which had heen 
stationed up the river would, it was antici- 
pated, afford the means of escape. Orders 
were sent to bring the ship as near the fort as 
was practicable, and the commander proceeded 
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to carry them into effect; but the pilot, in- 
fected by the dastardly feeling which had over- 
coms so many of his superiors, lost his presence 
of mind, and ran the ship aground. There 
was now no hope but in the considerate feelings 
of those who had fled from theit companions, 
still exposed to dangers which they had refused 
to share. Ignobly as they had abandoned their 
proper duties, it could not be believed that, 
when the consciousness of personal safety had 
calmed their agitation, and time had afforded 
opportunity for reflection, they would coolly 
surrender a large hody of their countrymen 
to the mercy of a despot, whose naturally cruel 
disposition was inflamed bythe most savage 
hatred of the English. To the hope of euccour 
from this quarter the inmates of the besieged 
fort naturally turoed when all other failed. 
For two days after the flight of the governor 
and these who accompanied him, the defence 
of the place was maiutained with little skill 
indeed, but with considerable perseverance. 
For two entire daysdid the besieged throw up 
siguals, calling upon their fugitive companions 
to assist them in escaping the dangers which 
those companions had feared so much, that 
they had eacrificed even honour to safety. 
For two entire days did the fugitives look 
upon those signals, while the flames which 
burst from all parts of the town testified stil! 
mere amply to the distress of their countrymen, 
aud the continued firing of the enemy told of 
their increasing danger, without making a 
single effort to answer the calls upon their 
humanity, or to interpose the slightest aasist- 
ance. One who had given minute attention 
to the subject observes, that “‘ a single sloop 
with fifteen brave men on board might, in 
spite of all the efforts of the enemy, have come 
up, and auchcring under the fort, have carried 
away all” who remained to become a tyrant’s 
captives ; hut even fifteen brave men were 
wanting for the duty. 

The enemy entered, and the Company’s 
servants, civil and military, by cousequence 
became prisoners. They had at first no reason 
to apprehend any great severity of treatment, 
the Soubahdar having assured Mr. Holwell, 
“on the word of a eoldier,” that no harm 
should coms to them. Harm, however, did 
come, whether by the contrivance of the 
Soubahdar or of some of his dependents. Difi- 
culty was found, or pretended, in discovering 


«a proper place of security, and. after come; 


search, a room attached to the barracks, 
which had been used for the confinement of 
military offenders, was selected for the pur- 
pose. The dimensions of this place were 
eighteen feet hy fourteen. On three sides 
there was no provision for the admission of 
air or light; on the fourth were two small 
windows secured by iron bars ; but these, it 
is represented, from their position not being 
to the windward, could admit little air, an 
evil aggravated by the overhanging of a lew 
verandah. Within a spaces thus confined and 
ll ventilated, on a sultry night in the aul- 
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triest season of the year, were inimured one 
hundred and forty-six human beings, a vast 
majority being Europeans, to whose northern 
constitutions the oppressive climate of Bengal 
could scarcely be made supportable by the aid 
of every resource that art could suggest, and 
several of them suffering from the effects of 
recent wounds. Few of the persons koew 
anything of the place; those who did could 
not at first persuade themselves that their 
guards sericusly proposed to shut up such 
pumbers in that narrow prison, or they might 
perhaps, as one of the survivors afterwards 
declared, have preferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the sol- 
diers, to the liogering torture which awaited 
them. When at length they perceived the 
horrors of their situation, an offer of a thou- 
sand rupess was made to an officer of the 
guard if he would procure the removal of part 
of the prisoners to another place. He with- 
drew, but returoed with an answer that it 
was impossible. The offer was doubled, and 
the man again withdrew; but he returned 
only to disappoint the hope of relief, if any 
hope existed, by declaring that the desired 
change could not be effected without the 
orders of the Soubahdar ; that he was asleep, 
and none dared to wake him. Of the horrors 
of the night which succeeded, no words can 
raise an adequate conception, The heat and 
thirst soon became intolerable; and though 
resistance to the fate that impended seemed 
useless, to yield to i¢ calmly was more than 
could be expected from human nature. The 
rapidly sinking strength of the sufferers was 
exhausted, and their torments aggravated, by 
frantic struggles with each other to gaia a po- 
sition near the windows, or to obtain a few 
drops of the water with which their guards, 
more in mockery than in mercy, scantily sup- 
plied them through the grating. In these 
dreadful contests, some were beaten down and 
trampled to death—while, in the more remote 
parts of the room, the work of the destroyer 
was in fearful progress through the over- 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of 
the air—aud happy might they be estesmed 
whose sufferings were thus shortened. Of 
the remainder, some were in a state of deli- 
rium; others rapidly advancing to that state, 
but still retaining a consciousnees of the scene 
and circumstances around them, strove hy ia- 
sult and abuse to provoke the guards to firs 
on them, At length the morning came, and 
with it an order for bringing out the priso- 
ners. The execution of the mandate was im- 
peded by the pilee of dead which blocked up 
the doorway ; au obstacle which it required 
some time to remove, Those in whom the 
spark of life was not extinct then came forth, 
ouce again to inhale the pure air of heaven. 
Their number was twenty-three: of these 
several were soon after carried off by putrid 
diseases, the consequence of the cruslty to 
which they had heen subjected. 

The precise share of the Soubahdar in this 
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atrocious transaction is not ascertainable. 
One of the sufferers belisved that the orders 
wers only general, and amounted to no more 
than that the prisoners should bs secured. 
He attributes the barbarity with which they 
wers enforced to the soldiers intrusted with 
their execution, and it is certain that the 
horrors of the Black Hols afforded them en- 
tertainment. ‘‘They took care,” says Hol- 
well, ‘‘to keep us supplied with water, that 
they might have the satisfaction of seeing us 
fight for it, as they phrased it, and held up 
lights to the bars that they might lose no part 
of their inhuman diversion.” Another of the 
prisoners seems to have thought that the 
orders were specific as to the place of con- 
finement, but that they were issued in igao- 
rance of its small dimensions. But these apo- 
logetic suggestions, however creditable to the 
generosity of the sufferers, can do little to 
relieve the character of the man under whose 
authority this wholesale murder of prisoners 
tovk place. Ths character of the officers of 
a government is in a great measure deter- 
mined hy that of those whom they serve ; and 
if the servants of Sonraj-oo-Dowlah exercised 
any discretian in the choice of a prisnn, it 
may safely be concluded that their choice was 
made under a full impression that it would 
not be disagreeahle to their master. The 
subsequent conduct of the Souhahdar shows 
that such a belief would have been well war- 
ranted. When Mr. Holwell was admitted to 
his presence on the morning after the murder, 
exhibiting on his person painful evidence of 
the sufferings of the night, the Soubahdar 
expressed neither regret for the horrors that 
had occurred, nor displeasure at the conduct 
of thoss who had been the direct instruments 
of producing them; but harshly interrupted 
Mr. Holwell’s attempt to describe them by a 
demand for the treasure snpposed to be con- 
cealed, 

‘* All was lost,” says Orme, ‘ before the 
presidsocy of Madras even received intelli- 
gence of the danger.” The surrender of Cos- 
simbazar was not known thers until the 15th 
of July. Disturbances with the native princes 
were too common to excites much surprise, and 
it was supposed that the attack upon Cos- 
simbazar was the result of a temporary out- 
break either of jealousy or avarice, aod that 
the wrath of the hostile princs would in due 
time be appeased, in the usual way, by a pre- 
sent, It was, notwithstanding, thought ad- 
visable to strengthen the British establishment 
in Bengal, and Major Kilpatrick was des- 
patched thither with two hundred and thirty 
troops, mostly Europeans. On the 5th of 
August news arrived of the fall of Calcutta, 
which '‘ scarcely created more horror and re- 
ssntment than consternation and perplexity.” 

Part of the council wers opposed to sending 
auy large force to Bengal, from a fear of di- 
minishing the security of the English iaterests 
on the coast of Coromandel, and desired to try 

.the effect of negotiation. This line of policy 
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was streauously resisted by Orme, the cele- 
brated historiao, then a member of the couucil 
of Madras. He maintained the necessity of 
dispatching such a force as should ba sufficient 
to act with vigour and effect against tha Sou- 
bahdar; and, after much opposition, his advice 
prevailed. To carry it into effect the co- 
operation of Admiral Watson, with the squad- 
rou woder his command, was requested. This 
was readily granted; but a difficulty was 
started as to the disposal of the captures which 
might be made by the fleet. This was no 
sooner arranged than other difficulties arosa 
out of the questions, who should command the 
land forces—what snould bs the sxtent of the 
general’s authority—his military and diplo- 
matic powers—in what relation he should 
stand to the late governor and council of Cal- 
cutta—and how far their authority should he 
maintained or reduced? Mars than six weeks 
had intervened hefore the fall of Calcutta was 
known at Madras ; more than two months was 
suhsequently consumed in disputes, 

Mr. Pignt, the governor of Madras, was 
desirnus of undertaking the command of the 
expedition, but he was without military ex- 
perience, and claimed more extensive powers 
than his associates in the government felt jus- 
tified in granting, and they declined to gratify 
him. The next claim was made hy Colonel 
Aldercron, who was at Madras in command 
of one of the king’s regiments, but his want 
of acquaintance with the peculiarities of In- 
dian warfare was regarded as disqualifying 
him for the duty ; and another objection to his 
heing intrusted with it was grounded on his 
being independent of ths Company’s servants, 
and little disposed to recognize their autho- 
rity. Colonel Lawrence was in every way 
qualified for the command, and would, with- 
out doubt, have been nominated to it, had hs 
not been incapacitated by the state of his 
health. It would have been strangs if in this 
emergency Clive should have been forgotten. 
Orme had the credit of suggesting him as the 
leader of the expedition, and the proposal, be- 
ing warmly approved by Clive’s early and un- 
deviating friend, Colonel Lawrence, was finally 
adopted. The powers of the former governor 
aod council of Calcutta, in civil and com- 
mercial affairs, were preserved to them, but in 
all military matters Clive was to be entirely 
independent. This was strongly objected tp 
by Mr. Manningham, a member of the council 
of Caleutta—a gentleman who boasted the un- 
enviable distinction of having been forsmost 
in the disgraceful flight from that place, and 
who had been deputed by ths fugitives on a 
mission to Madras His remonstrances, with- 
out doubt, recsived all the attention which the 
firmness of his character demanded, but they 
were ineffectual. 

The troops destined for the expedition 
amounted to nine hundred Europeans and fif- 
teen hundred sepoys. The squadron under 
Admiral Watson consisted of five ships. In 
thess and in five transports tha forces wera 
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embarked ; but, when on the poiat of depar- 
tura, they were deprived of the royal artillery 
and of the kiog’s guns aod stores by the perti- 
nacious refusal of Colonel Aldercron to suffer 
them to proceed unless he had the command. 
These were consequently disembarked. .On 
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ships except two, after encountering some dis- 
asters, had arrived at Fulta, a village on the 
‘Hooghly, at some distance from Calcutta, at 
whieh the British authorities had re-assembled 
when hegioning to recover from the effects of 
their panic. The ahsence of the two missing 
ships seriously diminished the efficiency of the 
force. One of them, the Cumberland, which 
bore the flag of Admiral Pocock, the second in 
command, was the largest io the squadron, 
and had on hoard two buodred and fifty of the 
European troops: the other, a Company’s 
ship, named the Marlborough, contaioed the 
greater part of the field-artillery. The de- 
tachment under Major Kilpatrick, which had 
been dispatched from Madras ca the arrival 
of the news of the fall of Cossimbazar, was at 
Fulta, but, haviog suffered dreadfully from the 
effects of long encampment upon swanipy 
ground, was oot ia a condition to add mate- 
rially to the strength of the British force. Of 
two hundred and thirty meo who had ori- 
ginally composed it, one-half had perished, 
and of those who survived only thirty were fit 
for duty. Reinforcements were expected from 
¢ Bombay, but Clive determioed to wait neither 
for them nor for the arrival of the two ships 
which had been separated from the rest of the 
\ fleet, but to advance at once npon Caleutta. 
The reduction of that place had heen re- 
garded by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah as the most glo- 
rious achievement performed in India since 
the dgys of Timour. Ths conqnest was an- 
nounced at Delhi by letters magnifying its 
importance, and dwelling with equal diffuse- 
ness and complacency on the glory of the 
conqueror. But, though satiated with honour, 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was io other respects griev- 
ously disappointed. He had imagined Caleutta 
one of the richest places in the world, and had 
anticipated immense wealth from its plunder. 
Now that the prize was in his possession, he 
fouod that he had greatly over-estimated its 
value. Most of the inhabitants had removed 
their property in contemplation of the Sou- 
bahdar’s visit, and the season of the year was 
one io which no large stock of merchandise 
was accumulated at Calcutta. The treasury 
of Omichund furnished about four lacs of 
rupees, besides some valuable effects; and 
merchandise to the amount; of about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, the property of other 
parties, fell into the hands of the invaders. 
The soldiers having appropriated so much of 
this as they were able to conceal, and the 
officers appointed to snperiotend the plunder 
having provided for themselves as far as they 
imagined they might with impunity, the ra 
mainder formed a solid appendage to th 
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abounding glory in which Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
rejoiced, Mr. Holwell and other servants of 
the Company were treated with great cruelty, 
in the expectation that they might thereby 


be brought to discover some concealed trea- 


sures; but as none existed, no revelation of 
the place of its concealment conld be made; 
and the Soubahdar having left in Calcutta a 
garrison of three thousand men, quitted it 
with little gain in any respact, except of self- 
satisfaction. His disappointed feelings found 
consolation in hostile messages to the French 
and Dutch, hoth of whom he threatened to 
extirpate unless they immediately contributed 
to the replenishment of his treasury. They 
endeavoured to soothe him hy professions of 
respect and attachment, but the Soubahdar 
did oot choose to be paid in such cnrrency ; 
and, after some hesitation, the Dutch were 
obliged to purchase hia forbearance by the 
contribution of four lacs and a half of rupees, 
while the French obtained the like favour by 
the paymeaot of three lacs anda half. The 
better terms accorded to the latter were in 
consideration of their having furnished the 
Sonhahdar, when on his march to Calcutta; 
with two hundred chests of gunpowder, a 
service which the prince was too grateful to 
forget, even when engaged in plundering those 
te whom he was indebted for it. Thus, neither 
Dutch nor French had much reason to rejoice 
io the success of the policy which had re- 
strained them from affording aid to the Eng- 
lish. 


From the view which Sooraj-oo-Dowlah took 


of his own military genius and its results, he 
had never contemplated the probability of any 
attempt on the part of the English to recover 
that which they had lost. Indeed, had he 
been correct in his estimate of the population 
of that division of the earth within which 
Eogland lies, and of which it forms a very 
small part, he might have heen justified in the 
proud contempt which he displayed for his 
enemies ; for it was the belief of this priace 
that ‘there were not ten thousand men ia all 
Kurope!!” Yet the loss of the trade carried 
oo by a small fraction of this scantily peopled 
portion of the globe was seriously felt in the 
dimiaution of the reveaues of Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah ; and he was meditating the grant of per- 
mission to the English to return, nnder severe 
restrictions, when this exercise of his clemency 
was arrested by intelligence that they had 
returned without invitation, in great force, and 
were advanciog upon: their old settlement. 
The whole army of the Soubahdar was forth- 
with ordered to assemble at Moorshedabad, 
the capital of bis dominions, for the purpose 
of resisting the daring strangers. In the 
mean time dispositions had been made for de- 
feadiog Calcutta by the officer in command 
there, who, says Orme, “had no couraga but 
much circumspection.” To this person letters 
were forwarded from Clive and Admiral Wat- 
-son, addressed to the Soubahdar. They were 
eopen, and the cautious officer, after ascertains 
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ing their character, declared that he dared 
not send lettere written in such menacing 
terms. 

Oo the 27th December the fleet left Fulta, 
and the next day anchored at Moidapore, 
where the troops were disembarked for the 
purpose of marching to attack Budge-Budge, 
a fort of come streagth, abput ten miles dis- 
tant. The march thither was one of dreadful 
fatigue, and occupied sixteen houre. The 
country was euch as could not he traversed, 
under the most favourable circumstances, with- 
out extreme labour, and the troops on thie 
occasion had not only to encounter the diffi- 
culties which it presented to their own pae- 
gage, but also to draw two field-pieces and a 
tumbril loaded with ammunition, This arose 
from the continued apprehensions of the coun- 
cil at Fulta, who, clinging to their first fear 
with more than marty?’s steadfastnese, did not 
venture to provide a single beast either of 
draught or burden, lest they should incur the 
Soubahdar’s resentment. After such a march, 
it may well be helieved that the troope stood 
in need of reet; but unfortunately they re- 
signed themselves to it without taking the 
common precaution of stationing sentinels to 
guard against surprise. Monichund, the go- 
veroor of Calcutta, was in the neighbourhood 
with a force of upwards of three thousand 
horse and foot. He was apprized of the 
movement of the Englieh, aod about an hour 
after they had laid down to sleep commenced 
an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and presence of 
mind succeeded in averting the danger so 
negligently incurred. He promptly made the 
necessary dispositions for repulsing the enemy, 
which were executed with precision and effect. 
The enemy were driven from the posts which 
they had occupied, but still seemed prepared 
to contést the fortune of the day, till a shot 
passing near the turban of Monichund so 
astounded that gallant commander, that he 
instantly turned his elephant and fled with his 
whole force. 

Although the British troops were in this 
affair taken at a disadvantage, the result seems 
to have impressed the enemy with a convic- 
tion that they were not to he despised. The 
following day was fixed for an assault on 
Budge-Budge, but in the evening a drunken 
sailor belonging to the British squadron having 
straggled to the ditch, crossed it, and scram: 
bled over the ramparts. Finding no sentinels, 
he shouted to the advanced guard of the 
British forces that he had taken the fort, and 
ov their proceeding to join him, it was found 
that the place was evacuated. Monichund 
returned to Calcutta, but remained there only 
a few hours, when, leaving a garrison of five 
hundred men, he went away with the rest of 
hie force to Hooghly, ‘“‘ where,” says Orme, 
“having likewise communicated his own ter- 
rors, he proceeded to carry them to the Naboh 
at Moorshedabad.” 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a few shote, 
was abandoned to the English, who, on the 
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2nd January, once more. became masters of 
the place from which a few months before 
they had been so ignominiously expelled. But 
the want of an enemy did not insure peace. 
The jealousy of the British authorities gave 
rise to fierce disputes as to the right of com- 
mand, Admiral Watson was singularly tena- 
cious of his rights, and of those of the service 
to. which he belonged. Clive was not elow 
in upholding his own claims as commander-io- 
chief of the Company’s forces in Bengal, and 
as holding, moreover, the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in hie Majesty’s service—an honour 
which had heen conferred upon him hefore he 
left England, At the same time the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found 
their authority a burden io time of danger, 
were quite ready to resume it when the dan- 
ger was passed. A party of sepoys having 
entered the fort at the same time with a 
detachment from the ships were uncereinoni- 
ously turoed out by the latter ; and Clive, on 
his arrival, was ioformed that none of the 
Company’s officers or troops should have ad- 
mission. His was not a epirit to eubmit 
tamely to euch an ioterdict, and he accord- 
ingly entered in defiance of it. He found tha 
fort in possession of Captain Coote, a king’e 
officer, who showed him a* commission from 
Admiral Watson, appointing him governor. 
Clive denied the authority of the admiral, and 
threatened to put Captain Coote under arrest 
if he refused to acknowledge his own. Cap- 
tain Coote thereupon desired that Admiral 
Watson should be made acquainted with the 
state of affairs on shore, to which Clive as- 
senting, a message was despatched to the 
admiral, who, in reply, informed Clive that, 
if he did not immediately evacuate the fort, 
it should he fired on. Clive replied that he 
could oot anewer for consequences, but that 
he would not abandon the fort. Further at- 
tempts to shake his resolution were made, but 
Clive persisted in maintainiog his claim, with 
the qualification that if Admiral Watson 
would come on shore and take the command 
himself, he would offer no objection. _ Thie 
expedient was adopted. The admiral came, 
aod having received the keys of the garrison 
from Clive, held them till the next day, when 
he delivered them in the king’s name to the 
Company’e representatives. Thus ended a 
very idle dispute, by which some time was 
wasted, the public service impeded, and much 
ill feeling engendered among brave men en- 
gaged in a common cause. 

These divisions being healed, the British 
proceeded to push their success in the direction 
in Which Monichund had fled. A force was 
detached to attack Hooghly. The fleet pre- 
pared: the way by hattering the fort, and a 
breach, barely practicable, having been made, 
it was determined to storm. A false attack 
at the main gate was made by one division of 
the troope, while Captain Coote with the other 
and some sailors succeeded ia entering tho 
breach undiecovered. The garrison no sooner 
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perceived the English on the ramparts than 
they quitted their posts and made their escape 
at a small gate. 

Thus far success the most ample had at- 
tended the progress of the British arms ; yet 
even the bold and sanguine spirit of Clive 
began to doubt of the expediency of per- 
severing in hostility, The Sonbahdar was 
advancing, and the terror of his approach 
deterred the conntry people from bringing 
provisions either to the town or the army, 
which waa encamped at a short distance from 
it. Anpvther cause of alarm was the arrival 
of intelligence that war had been declared 
between England and France. The truce 
between the two nations in India was conse- 
quent] yat anend; and as the French had a 
garrison at Chandernagore containing nearly 
as many Europeans as the English had in the 
field, the possibility pf their junction with the 
Soubahdar could not be regarded without the 
utmost apprehension. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah pro- 
fessed to be willing to treat, but did not 
slacken his march. On the 3rd February the 
van of his army was seen advancing in full 
march towards Calcutta, while some villages 
in the distance were in flames. Either from 
a belief that an attack: would be hazardous, or 
from a fear of interrupting a settlement by 
negotiation, little resistance was offered hy 
Clive, and on the next morning the main 
body of the enemy advanced. A letter was 
at the same time received from the Souhahdar 
desiring that deputies from the English camp 
might be sent to him. Two civil servants, 
Messrs. Walsh and Scrafton, were appointed 
to this duty. On being introduced to the 
chief minister he affected a suspicion that 
they intended to assassinate the Soubahdar, 
and desired to examine whether they had not 
pistols concealed abont them. Thie ceremony 
performed, he called upon them to part with 
their eworde, but with that demand they re- 
fused to comply, and it was not enforced. 
When bronght into the presence of the 
prince, they delivered their proposals, which 
he read, and then having whispered to some 
of hia officers, he desired the deputies to con- 
fer with his dewan. The conference, how- 
ever, did not take place. Omichund, after 
the capture of Calcutta by the Spubahdar, had 
been his constant follower, in the hope of 
getting hack some part of the property which 
he had lost. Being the owner of many houses 
in Calcutta, and having other interests there, 
he was anxious at the same time to maintain 
his influence with the English, and on this 
occasion he prohably saved the lives of the 
two deputies. He had heen present at 
the audience, and as the deputies were re- 
turning he took an opportunity of advising 
them to take care vf themselves, adding, 
with a significant look, that the Soubahdar’s 
cannon was not yet come up. The deputies, 
not slow iu understanding hie intimation, nor 
backward in acting upon it, ordered their 
attcndants to extinguish their lights ; and in- 
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atead of going tv the tent of the dewan, pro- 
ceeded, in darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to the British camp. On receiving 
their report, Clive determined to attack the 
enemy on the following morning. The attack 
was made, but without much judgment. The 
English, however, succeeded in passing en- 
tirely throngh the enemy’s camp, though a 
thick fog prevented their turning their suc- 
cees to the best account, Neither party derived 
wuch either of honour or of satisfaction from 
the affair, but the Soubahdar’s confidence wag 
greatly shaken by it, and he retired some dis- 
tance with his army. Negotiation was then 
renewed ; and on the 9th February a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Soubahdar 
agreed to restore the Company’s factories, but 
only such of the plundered effects as had 
heen brought to account in the booke of his 
government, which probably formed a very 
small part of them, The English were to be 
permitted to fortify Calcutta in whatever 
manner they might think expedieot, and to 
coin money in their own mint. All merchan- 
dise under their dustucks or passes was to he 
exempt from tax, fees, or imposition of any 
kind ; they were to have possession of certain 
villages, and to he generally confirmed in all 
the privileges which had heen granted them 
by the Mogul emperors from their first ar- 
rival in the province. Two days afier the 
signing of the treaty, the newly established 
chain of friendship received another link by 
the addition of an article of alliance offensive 
and defensive. 

While the negotiations with the Souhahdar 
were in progress, the relative position of the 
French and English had pecupied some degree 
of attention. Jt was part of Clive’s instruc- 
tions to attack the French settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, if during his command in Bengal 
news should arrive of war having been de- 
clared between England and France. That 
news had been received ; and immediately on 
the conclusion of the articles of alliance with 
the Soubahdar, Clive had sought permission 
to act upon his instructions. The request 
was for a time evaded, and Clive availed him- 
self of the Souhahdar’s temporizing conduct 
to move a part vf the English troops in the 
direction of Chandernagore. The French, 
however, were in correspondence with Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, and the advance of the British 
force was stopped by a peremptory injunction 
from that prince. Clive was fearful of irrita- 
ting him hy a resumption of hostilities ; 
and the French, while endeavouring to 
strengthen their interest hy negotiation with 
the Soubahdar, were unwilling, till those ar- 
rangements were completed, to riak an attack 
from the English. Both parties songht to 
postpone the commencement of actual war- 
fare, and an extraordinary measure for effect- 
ing their common object was seriously dis- 
cussed. Formerly Englaud and France had 
waged war in India, while the two countries 
were at peace at home, This it was now eig- 
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gested to reverse: peace was to be maintained 
in Bengal between the representatives of ths 
respective nations, though war raged else- 
whers. A proposal to maintain neutrality 
was made, and an arrangement based upon it 
would most probably havs been concluded 
had ths French authorities at Chandernagore 
possessed powers to enable them to complete 
it. But they were dependent upon the 
government of Pondicherry, and io conse- 
quence of that dependence they were unable 
to enter into any other than a provisional 
agreement, subject to confirmation or rejec- 
tion by the controlling authority. Clive was 
willing to suspend ths commencement of hos- 
tilities upon the chance of the treaty beiag 
confirmed ; hut Admiral Watson took a dif- 
ferent view, and expressed himself strongly 
against giving effect to any treaty until it had 
been ratified by the government of Pondi- 
cherry. 

While affairs were in this state, advice was 
received of the arrival of Admiral Pocock in 
the Cumberland, together with part of the troops 
which had been despatched from Madras, aod 
also of reinforcements from Bombay. Clive 
had constantly maintained ths necessity either 
of agreeing to a neutrality, or of immediately 
attacking Chandernagore. The additional 
strength now obtained seemed to favour the 
adoption of the latter branch of the alternative, 
but it was not determined on without con- 
siderable hesitation. The members of the 
select committee were, Colonel Clive, Mr. 
Drake, Major Kilpatrick, and Mr. Becher. 
The two latter were for maintaining neutrality ; 
Clive was for attack ; Mr. Drake seems scarce 
to have been more master of himself than at 
the moment of his discreditable flight from 
Calcutta. ‘' He gave an opiaion,” says Clive, 
‘‘that nobody could make anything of.” 
Subsequently Major Kilpatrick asked Clive 
whether he thought the land and sea forces of 
the British could oppose Chanderaagore and 
the Soubahdar’s army at the same time; and, 
on receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
desired to withdraw his former opinion, and 
adopt that of Clivs. The conversion of Major 
Kilpatrick was followed up by voting the un- 
intelligible ‘ opinion of Mr. Drake to be no 
opinion at all :” and thus a majority in favour 
of war was secured. The immediate result 
was the dismissal of the French deputies, 
although it is said that the treaty of neutrality 
was even fairly copied, ready for the signa- 
ture of thoss hy whom its terms had heen 
arranged. But a new difficulty occurred. 
Admiral Watson, though opposed to neu- 
trality, was uowilling to attack the French 
without ths permission of tha Soubahdar. To 
obtain it, he had addressed to him a series of 
letters written in a style of bold sxpostulation, 
aod, latterly, even of menace. In a letter 
hearing date the 7th of March, he says, “I 
now acquaint you that the remainder of the 
troops, which should have been here long ago, 
and which I hear the colonel expected, will 
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hs at Calcutta in a few days; that ina few 
days more I shall despatch a vessel for more 
ships and more troops; and that I will kindle 
such a flame in your country as all the waters 
in the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. 
Farewell! remember that he who promises 
you this never yet broke his word with you or 
with any man whatsoever.” 

Ths answer of the Soubahdar presents a 
perfect contrast +o the direct and blunt style 
of Admiral Watson’s communication. After 
referring to the priocipal parts of the admiral’s 
letter, he thus proceeds: ‘If it be true that 
one Frenchman does not approve and abide 
by a treaty entered into by another, no con- 
fideace is to be placed in them, Ths reason 
of my forbidding war in my country is, that 
I look on the French as my own subjects, 
hecause they have io this affair implored my 
protection ; for which reason I wrote tu you 
to make peace with them, or else I had aoeither 
pleaded for them nor protected them. But 
you are generous and wise men, and well know 
if an enemy comes to you with a clean heart 
to implore your mercy, his life should be 
granted him, thatis if you think him pure of 
heart ; but if you mistrust his sincerity, act 
according to the time and occasion.” This 
communication was the result partly of ths 
Soubahdar’s fears, and partly of a timely pre- 
sent administered to hissecretary. The words 
‘‘act according to time and occasion” were 
vague enough, but they were construed into 
a permission to attack the French ; and though 
subsequent letters evinced a contrary dispo- 
sition on the part of the Souhahdar, they were 
not allowed to alter the determination of the 
British authorities. 

Chandernagore was accordingly attacked, 
and fell. The honour of the conquest is prin- 
cipally due to the naval force, or rather toa 
portion of it. The Cumberland could not be 
brought up the river in time, and Admiral 
Pocock, unwilling to be disappointed of a 
share in the approaching attack, took to 
his barge, the oars of which were plied night 
and day till he reached the place of action, 
where he hoisted his fag on hoard the Tiger. 
The Salisbury was by an accident thrown 
out of actioo, and the entire brunt of the 
epgagement was sustained by the flag-ships 
of the two admirals, the Kent and the Tiger. 

‘‘Few naval engagements,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘“‘have excited more admiration, 
and even at the present day, whea the river 
is so much better known, the success with 
which the largest vessels of this fleet were 
navigated to Chandernagore, and laid along- 
side the batteries of that settlement, is a sub- 
ject of wonder.” 

The fire of the ships, says Orme, “did as 
much execution in three hours as the batteries 
oon shore would have done in several days, 
during which the whole of the nabob’s army 
might have arrived, when the siege must have 
been raised ; otherwise the troops alons were 
sufficient to accomplish the success.” A hody 
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of the Soubahdar’s troops was stationed within 
the hounds of Chandernagore, previously to 
the attack, 
Hooghly, and wers under the coiomand of 
Nuncomar, governor of that place. Nuncomar 
had heen bought hy Omichund for the English, 
and on their approach, the troops of Scoraj-oo- 
Dowlsh were withdrawn from Chanderoagors, 
lest, as the commander slleged, the victorious 
standard of the Soubahdar should he involved 
in the disgrace ahout to overtake the Freach. 

It had been expected that Clive would he 
able to effect the re-establishment of the British 
interests ia Bengal in time to retura in April 
with his troops to Madras, at which place a 
visit from the French was apprehended ; and 
compliance with this expectation was now 
enjoined hy the government of Fort St. George. 
But the state of affairs ia Bengal did not, in 
Clive’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this view 
was ajust one, Had Clive at this time re- 
turned to Madras, he would have left the 
possessions and commerce of his country io 
Bengal to the mercy of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah and 
the French commander Law. 

Alarmed by ihe snecess of the English at 
Chandernagors, and hy a report that the Aff- 
ghans were in full march to Behar, the Sou- 
bsahdar thought it necessary to assume an 
appearance of cordiality towards the victors. 
He addressed letters of congratulation to Clive 
and Watson, but at the same time made a 
most suspicious distribution of his military 
force and protected the French who had 
escaped from Chandernagore. These, by the 
Soubshdar’s assistance, reached the French 
factory at Cossimhazar, where M. Law held 
thecommand. Clive demanded leave to attack 
them, but in place of granting it, the Sou- 
bahdsr furnished them with money, arms, and 
ammunition, to enable them to escape, under 
a promise of being recalled at some future 
period. He had for some time esrried oo a 
correspondence with M. Bussy, urging him 
to repair to the reliefof his couatrymen in the 
Soubahdar’s territories. Towards the Eaglish 
he maoifested very different feelings. The pas- 
sage of a few British sepoys to Cossimhazar 
was ohstructed by the Souhahdar’s officers, 
and the transit of ammunition and stores to 
the English factory there, forbidden. The 
execution of the pecuniary provisions of the 
treaty was reluctant, tardy, and imperfect, 
and after a time the Soubahdar’s dewan ea- 
deavoured to obtain an acquittance for the 
whole of the stipulated sum, though a part 
only had been paid, 

Such was the conduct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
towards the English. In the meaa time a spirit 
was at work smong his own subjects and ser- 
vants, which exposed his throne to danger 
more imminoeot than any arising from causes 
with which he was acquainted. 

In the entire circle of his officers, Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah had not a single adhereat on whom he 
could rely. Many were disgusted by his ca- 
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price, aod almost all feared that its conse- 
quences might some time be fatal to them- 
The feeling of discontent and the 
desire of change were not confined to the range 
of the court or the camp: they had extended 
even to a class of persons of all mankind the 
most cautious, and peculiarly lisble to loss 
from political disturbances. Among those 5 
who wished to see the throne of Sooraj-oo- | 
Dowlah occupied by another, were the Scits, 
native baakers, of great influence aad great 
weslth. ‘These portents had not been unob- 
served hy Law, the French commander. He 
had warned the Soubahdar of the disaffection 
of many of his servants, had poiated out the 
consequences which would follow, aad on 
takiog leave of the priace previously to his 
departure from Cossimbazar, had emphatically 
declared his conviction that they would never 
meet again. Clive, too, had watched the in- 
dications of the gathering storm, aod ssw ia 
its approach the dawn of British supremacy. 
When if was determioed to attack Chander- 
oagore, he had said that the English, having 
established themselves io Bengal not by con- 
sent but by force, the Soubabdar would en- 
deavour by force to drive them out—that con- 
sequently they could not stop where they were, 
but must go further. The soundness of these 
views was confirmed by the subsequent con- 
duct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. Jt was ohvious 
that he was resolved to get rid of the English, 
and that he was ready to use the arms of their 
European enemy to accomplish his purpose: 
the state of feeling smong the Souhahdsr’s 
subjects consequently acquired an increasiog 
interest, and the British ageats were instructed 
to observe it with great care. 

On the 28rd April, an officer named Yar 
Loottief Khan requested a secret coaference 
with Mr. Watts, the British resident at the 
Soubahdar’s court. This applicant commanded 
two thousand horses io the service of Saoraj-ca- 
Dowlah. He was, st the same time, in the 
pay of the Seits, native hankers, already men- 
tioned, whom he was engaged to defead against 
any danger, evea though his srms should be 
required against the Soubshdar himself. The 
interview solicited with Mr. Watts it was 
thought dangerous to grant, hut Omichuad 
was sent to ascertain the ohject of the appli- 
cation. To him Loottief opened his views, 
representing that the Souhahdar would soon 
march to the northward to oppose the Afighsas 
—that he inteaded to temporize with the 
English until his return, when he had deter- 
mined to extirpate them, and never again to 
permit them to establish a settlement in his 
dominions—that most of his officers held him 
in utter detestation, and were ready to join 
the first leader of distinction who should raise 
Upon these alleged 
facis was formed a proposal that the English, 
during ths absence of Scoraj-oo-Dowlah, should 
seize Moorshedabad, and proclaim Loottief 
soubahdar, ia which enterprise he promised 
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erful interests in’ the country, including that 
of the Seits, Part of Loottief’s statement was 
known to be true, and the rest seemed not 
improhable. Neither the disposition of Sooraj- 
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authenticate his mission, and suspicion arose 
that the letter was an artifice of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah to try the sincerity ofthe English. It 
was consequently determined to send the letter 


o0-Dowlah towards the English, nor that of| to the Soubahdar; a step which, whether the 


his officers towards himself, could be doubted : 
it might readily therefore be believed that the 
Souhahdar entertained the intention ascribed 
to him, and that his chief officers would co- 
operate in a plan for his overthrow. Watts 
communicated the overture to Clive, who 
thereupon suspended the movement of a de- 
tachment which was about to be despatched 
in pursuit of M. Law and his men, the march 
of which would probably have precipitated the 
commeucement of open hostilities with the 
Soubahdar. 

On the day following the conference with 
Loottief, the proposal made by that person 
was again made to Mr. Watts, with this differ- 
ence, that instead vf Loottief being raised to 
the soubahdarship, that honour was claimed 
for Meer Jaffier, a distinguished commander 
in the service of Sooraj-ov-Dowlah, and related 
to him by marriage. The rank and power of 
Meer Jaffier rendered this proposal more ad- 
vantageous than that of Loottief, if indeed the 
latter had been seriously intended; but the 
probability seems té be, that it was only de- 
signed to sound the dispositivn of the English 
before implicating Meer Jaffier in the intrigue. 
This revised plan was immediately made known 
to Clive, and by him to the select committee, 
who, thinking that a revolutivn in the govern- 
ment, intp whatever hands it might fall, would 
be advantageous to the English, unanimously 
determined to entertain the proposal. The 
Soubahdar had been relieved from apprehen- 
sion of an invasion from the northward by the 
arrival of intelligence of the retreat of the 
Affehans from Delhi. His only remaining 
anxiety was occasioned by the English, and to 
keep them in check he resolved to reinforce a 
large division of his army which lay encamped 
at Plassy, about thirty miles from Moorshed- 
abad and ninety from Calcutta, The destined 
reinforcement consisted of not less than fifteen 
thousand men, and the general selected for the 
command was Meer Jaffier, the man who was 
plotting for the destruction of his sovereign, 
and his own elevation to the throne. His ap- 
pointment separated the chief conspirator from 
the British resident, Mr. Watts, who was con- 
ducting the negotiation on behalf of his govern- 
ment; but Meer Jaffier was afraid to decline 
the command, lest suspicion should be excited. 
He accordingly proceeded to obey his master’s 
orders with apparent alacrity, leaving an agent 
to ennduct the correspondence with the British 
resident, 

While the negotiations were in progress, a 
letter was received in Calcutta from the 
Peishwa, offering to invade Bengal with one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, within six 
weeks after receiving an invitation from the 
English: government. It was brought by a 
stranger, who seems to have been unable to 


document were genuine or not, would have the 
appearance of atnicable feeling. Further to 
lull the Soubahdar into security till the mo- 
ment arrived for striking the meditated blow, 
Clive broke up the English camp, removing 
half the troops into Calcutta and the remainder 
into Chandernagore ; and he availed himself 
of this movement to call upon Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
to give similar evidence of pacific dispositions 
by withdrawing his army from Plassy. This 
point was pressed by Mr. Scrafton, who was 
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Peishwa’s letter. With the transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genuine, 
the Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but 
he still hesitated to withdraw his army, and 
expressed some doubts of Clive’s sincerity. 
These doubts Mr. Scrafton exerted himself to 
rempve, and not without effect. Orders were 
issued for recalling the army to Moorshedabad. 
Meer Jaffier consequently returned to the 
capital, and there gave an audience to Mr, 
Watts, under circumstances of great mystery 
and danger. <A treaty was then produced, 
which Meer Jaffier swore on the Koran to ob- 
serve, and added, in his own handwriting, the 
words :—‘‘ I swear by God and the Prophet of 
God, to abide by the terms of this treaty while 
I have life.” The treaty confirmed all the ar- 
ticles agreed upon in the treaty of peace with 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah ; declared the enemies of 
the English, whether Indian or European, the 
enemies of the future soubahdar; transferred 
to the English all the factories and effects of 
the French in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
proscribed the latter nation from again settling 
in those countries. A crore of rupees (about 
a million sterliog) was to be given as compen- 
sation to the English Company for the plunder 
of Calcutta and the maintenance of their forces, 
fifty lacs to the English inhabitants of that 
place, twenty lacs to the Hindoo and Maho- 
metan inhabitants, and seven lacs to the Ar- 
menian inhabitants: the distribution of all 
which sums was to be made by the British 
authorities. Certain tracts of lands were given 
to the British, and the aspirant to the soubah- 
darship bound himself to pay the charges of 
the English troops whenever he might require 
their assistance, to abstain from erecting any 
new fortifications near the Ganges below 
Hooghly, and to make the stipulated pay- 
ments as soon as he should be settled in the 
three provinces. A treaty embodying the 
same stipulations was sigued by the British 
authorities, and which contained an additional 
article, solemnly binding them to assist Meer 
Jaffier in obtaining the government, and to 
maintain him in it when called upon, on con- 
dition of his observing the articles of the 
treaty. By a separate arrangement, fifty lacs 
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, In Moorshedabad the state of affairs was 
rapidly tending to a crisis. Before Meer 
Jaffier was selected for the command of the 
troops designed to reinforce the army of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah at Plassy, he had been on 
bad terms with that prince. The Soubahdar’s 
ill feeling revived with the recall of the army, 
and Meer Jaffier was deprived of his command. 
This step was not the result of any knowledge 
or suspicion of the plot ia which Meer Jaffier 
was engaged; it was merely one of those 
capricious acts of offeuce in which Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah was accustomed to indulge. Subse- 
quently some confused reports reached his ears 
of the existence of a conspiracy, of which Meer 
Jaffier was the head, and in which other of 
the Soubahdar’s priocipal officers were con- 
cerned. For several days fierce messages 
were interchanged between the priace and the 
general. On the 11th June, letters received 
in the city from Calcutta announced that the 
English were confederated with Meer Jaffier, 
but the Soubahdar appeared to dishelieve it. 
Two days afterwards, the sudden departure of 
Mr. Watts, the British resident, coavioced 
him that the announcemeaot was true. He 
was then preparing to attack the palace of 
Meer Jaffier with artillery, but panic-struck 
by the discovery of the extent of the con- 
federacy organized agaiost him, he abandoned 
hostilities, and invited his rebellious general 
to a coaoference. Influenced either hy fear or 
contempt, Meer Jaffier refused to attend the 
summons of his sovereiga ; on learaing which, 
the terror of the Soubahdar overcanie his 
pride, and waiving at ouce his right to com- 
mand the presence of his subjects, aod the 
state in which he was accustomed to receive 
them, he sought at the palace of Meer Jaffier 
the interview which was denied him at his 
own, aud proceeded thither with a retinue too 
small to excite apprehension. The result of 
the meetiag to the Soubahdar was perfectly 
sutisfactory ; professions of reconciliation, and 
promises of fidelity, were exchanged with aa 
appearance of sincerity, which seemed to want 
nothing but the solemn sanction of religioa to 
render it impossible to disbelieve them. This 
too was supplied—both parties swore on the 
Koran to adhere to their engagements; and 
the Souhahdar, relieved from a degree of alarm 
which had been felt as almost overwhelming, 
was now excited to the highest degree of con- 
fidence and exultation. He forthwith addressed 
a letter to Clive, couched io terms of indig- 
nation and defiance, and in proud anticipation 
of a victory over his English enemy, ordered 
his whole army to assemble without delay at 
their former encampments at Plassy. A portion 
of the force, upoa which his hopes were rested, 
consisted of the troops of Meer Jaffier, com- 
manded by that officer in person. Such was 
the reliance placed by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah upon 
the effect of his recent conference with one 
whom he so lately suspected of treachery. 

In the mean time the English had not been 
idle. The treaties signed by Meer Jaffier 
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were received ia Calcutta on the 10th June. 
No time was to be lost in commencing opera- 
tions, for hefore this period the secret of his 
intended movement against Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
had by some means transpired, and had he- 
come a subject of common talk. It was thus 
that it became knowo at Moorshedabad on 
the llth. Ou the 12th, the troops at Calcutta, 
with a party of one hundred and fifty seamen 
from the fleet, marched to join the remainder 
of the British force at Chanderaagore. Here 
one hundred seamen were left in garrison, ia 
order that every soldier might be at liberty for 
service in the field; and oo the 13th the rest 
of the force proceeded on their march. It 
consisted of six hundred and fifty European 
infantry, oag huadred aod fifty artillerymen’ 
including fifty seamen, two thousand one hun- 
dred sepoys, and a small number of Portuguese, 
making a total of something more thao thres 
thousaod men. It was acconipanied by eight 
field-pieces and one or two howitzers. Oa the 
day of its leaviag Chandernagore, Clive de- 
spatched a letter to the Soubahdar, reproachiog 
him with his evasions of the treaty, and other 
iostances of perfidy ; his correspondence with 
Bussy ; his protectioa of Law and his troops ; 
and his insolence towards various servants of 
the British Government. In contrast, Clive 
dwelt upoa the patience showa hy the Eaglish, 
and their readiness to assist him against the 
apprehended invasion of the Affghanos. It was 
added, that the English had determined to 
proceed to the island of Cossimbazar, and 
refer their disputes to the arbitration of Meer 
Jaffier, Roydoolooh, the Soubahdar’s dewan 
(who was also engaged in the conspiracy), the 
bankers (Seits), and other eminent persons: 
and if it were found that they had deviated 
from the treaty, they would give up all further 
claims ; but if it appeared that it had been 
broken hy Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, satisfaction would 
be demanded for the losses sustained by the 
English, and for all the charges of their army 
aad navy. Clive concluded hy announcing, 
that as the rainy season was near at hand, 
and many days must elapse hefore an aaswer 
could reach him, he had found it necessary to 
wait upoo the Soubahdar immediately. 

The British force continued its march with- 
out interruption, and oa the 17th of June took 
possession of the town and fort of Kutwah, 
where they found an immense store of rice. 
Clive, however, was kept in great nnxiety by 
the dubious conduct of Meer Jaffier, whose 
commutications were few, and generally of 
such amhiguous import, that it was not un- 
aatural to infer either that his reconciliation 
with the Soubahdar was sincere, or that hs 
wanted resolution to aid the accomplishment 
of his own design. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, after 
some altercation with his troops respectiag 
arrears of pay, had succeeded in assembling at 
and near Plassy his whole force, amounting to 
fifty thousand mean, of whom fifteen thousaad 
were cavalry, with upwards of forty pieces of 
eannon. The Hooghly flowed between tha 
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two armies, and to cross it was te preveke an|were placed portiens ef the artillcry. They 


engagement. 


Uncertain ef the suppert ef| marched as if intending te surround the Hag- 


Meer Jaffier, and doubtful ef the success ef|lish force as far as the river would permit ; 


an attack unaided by his cc-eperation, Clive 
hesitated toe take a step which, if it sheuld 
fail, weuld be fatal te the British power in 
Bengal. Had a defeat ensued, said Clive, 
“net ene mao would have returned te tell it.” 
In ‘this state of miad he had rececurse to an 
expedient little in accordance with the held 
and independent character of his mind. He 
called a ceuncil of war, at which he prepesed 
the question, whether, in the existing situatien 
of the British ferce, it would, without assist- 
ence, be prudent te attack the Seubahdar. 
Orme remarks, that “it is very rare that a 
council of war decides for battle ; for as the 
commander never consults his efficers in this 
authentic form, but when great difficulties are 
to be surmounted, the general communicafien 
increases the sense ef risk and danger which 
every ene brings with him te the consultatiqn.” 
In this particular case the natural leaning te 
the side ef caution was perhaps strengthened 
by the uousual order in which the opioionp ef 
the members of council were taken. Instead 
of beginning with that ef the youngest officer, 
and preceeding accerding te the gradatien ef 
rank tc him whe held the chief command, 
Clive first declared his ecwn opinion, which 
was against hazarding an actien. The in- 
fluence ef his rank, and the deference paid te 
his military talents, must be presumed to have 
had reme effect upon the judgment of these 
whe were te follow, mere especially when the 
opinien of ene of the mest daring ef men was 
given against the course te which hia natural 
temperament would incline him. The result 
was, that ef twenty officers whe attended the 
ceuncil, thirteen were favourable te delay. 
Among these whese voices were given fer 
immediate actien was Majer Ceete, afterwards 
distinguished in Indian warfare as Sir Eyre 
Ceete. 

But the decisien of the council was ever- 
ruled by the man whese influence had in all 
probability mainly contributed te preduce it. 
Sixteen years afterward Clive ebserved, that 
this was the only ccuncil ef war that he had 
ever held, and that if he had abided by that 
council, it weuld have been the ruiao of the 
East-India Cempany. On the 22nd ef June, 
the British force cressed the river. An heur 
after midnight they arrived at Plassy, and 
took up their pesition there in a grove ef 
mange-trees. 

At daybreak the army of Sceraj-eo-Dowlah 
was discevered in metion. Ceuntless bedies 
ef troops were seen advancing, with guns of 


but, as soon as their rear was clear of the 
camp they halted, and a party ef forty er 
fifty Frenchmen advanced with some guns, 
their efficer, named Sinfray, calling upen 
some ef the Scubahdar’s treeps to follew him. 
But his inovitatien was disregarded; “‘ for 
such,” says Scraften, ‘‘ was their mistrust of 
each ether, that ne cemmander dared te ven- 
ture on singly, for fear some ether com- 
mander, suspected ef attachmeat te us, should 
fall en hin.” A general cannenading, hew- 
ever, commenced from the Seubahdar’s artil- 
lery. This was felt severely by the English, 
whe had quitted the greve where they were 
sheltered by a bank, in front ef which they 
were new drawn up. Clive accerdingly re- 
turoed with his treeps, and they ence mere 
teok up their pesition behind the bank, The 
enemy thereupeo advanced their heavy artil- 
lery nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before ; but they produced little effect, 
the English troops escaping the shots by sit- 
ting dowao under cover of the: bank. Abeut 
neca, a heavy shewer se much damaged the 
enemy’s powder that their fire became feeble ; 
but the English, whe had threughont the day 
answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, ceatiaued firing witheut interruptien 
and with considerable effect. Anether dis- 
aster befell toe Scubahdar’s cause in the less 
ef Mecdeen Khan, ene ef the mest able and 
faithful of his generals, whe fell mortally 
wounded by a cannen-ball. Shertly after- 
wards the enemy ceased firing, the exen were 
yoked te the artillery, and the whele army 
turoed and preceeded slewly towards their 
camp. The Frenchmen, who seem te have 
behaved with much gallantry, still kept their 
pest, till a party ef the British force under 
Majer Kilpatrick moved forward te attack 
them ; when Sinfray, seeing himself unsup- 
perted, retired, but carried off his guns. The 
detachment which had disledged the French 
party was seon jeined by the remainder of the 
British force, and all the field-pieces haviag 
been brought up, a vigoreus cannenade was 
commenced en the enemy’s camp. Symptoms 
ef confusion after a time enceuraged Clive to 
attack at ence an angle ef the camp, aud an 
eminence near it. Beth were carried. A 
general rout ensued, and the camp, baggage, 
and artillery of the enemy became prize to 
their cepquerers. The enemy were pursued 
for about six miles, and it is supposed lest in 
the action and during the pursuit five or six 
huodred men. ‘The less of the English in 


the largest calibre drawn by vast trains ef| killed and wounded was about seventy. 


exen, while a number of elephants, gorgeously 
clothed in scarlet cloth and embreidery, added 
greatly to the magnificence of the spectacle, 
if they contributed little te the strength of 
the army which they adorned. The cavalry 
aad infantry were dispesed in celumns of feur 
er five. theusand each, and hetween them 


Clive had intended te maintain the cannen- 
ade during the day, and te attack the camp 
at midnight. The retreat of the eoemy, fol- 
lewed as it was by the happy movement of 
Major Kilpatrick, placed victery in his hands 
at an earlier perind. ‘‘ Scoraj-ec-Dowlah,” 
Clive cbseryed, ‘“‘had no cenfidence in his 
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army, nor his army any confidence in him, 
and therefore they did not do their duty on 
the occasion.” He might have added, that 
one half of those who held commands in his 
army had no intention or desire to do their 
duty. When Moodeen Khan was killed, ths 
unhappy sovereign sent for Meer Jaffier. 
Casting his turban at the feet of his servant, 
he implored him in piteous and almost abject 
terms to forget the differonces which had ex- 
isted hetween them, and conjured him, by the 
respect due to their departed relative Aliverdi 
Khan, to defend the throne of hia successor. 
Meer Jaffier promised all that the Soubahdar 
could wish, and, as the best advice that a 
devoted friend could offer, suggested, in con- 
sideration of the advance of the day and the 
fatigue of the troops, that the conflict should 
be suspended till the following morning. The 
Soubahdar objected that the English might 
attack him in ths night, but Meer Jaffier 
assured him that he would guard against this 
contingency. Orders were accordingly de- 
spatched to the dewan, Mohun Lal, to recall 
the troops to the camp. The dewan remon- 
strated; but Meer Jaffier insisted, and his 
counsel prevailed. The work thus coin- 
menced by one of the conspirators was com- 
pleted by another. On the approach of the 
English, Royjooloob advised the Soubahdar to 
retire to Moorshedabad, and the rscommend- 
ation was too well supported by the fears of 
him to whom it was addressed to bs disre- 
garded. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah fled with the utmost 
rapidity, and was one of the first to bear to his 
capital the news of his own disgrace. Ths 
disappearance of the Soubahdar rendered 
hopeless any attempt to rally his troops, and 
nothing was left for the English to perform 
but to take possession of the camp and pursue 
the fugitives. 

During ths greater part of the day, Clive 
had remained uncertain of the intentions of 
Meer Jaffier; it is probable, indeed, that 
Meer Jaffier himself shared the uncertainty, and 
that all that he had determined was to shape 
his course according to circumstances—to 
watch the turn of events, and join the party 
for whom victory declared. Late io the day, 
a large body of troops was observed on the 
flank of the English, whose object it was not 
easy to ascertain. This was tho division of 
Meer Jaffier; but, in consequence of ths mis- 
carriage of a message despatched by him to 
the Jinglish commander, no signs of recog- 
nition had been agreed upon. These troops 
were consequently regarded with suspicion, 
and the English kept them at a distance with 
their field-pieces. When, however, ths gensral 
retreat took place, they kept apart from the 
rest of the Soubahdar’s army. Clive then be- 
came satisfied, not only that they wers tlie 
troops of Meer Jaffier, but that they would 
not he employed in support of the Soubahdar, 
and he was therehy encouraged to the attack 
upon the enemy’s camp, which secured the 
victory. Meer Jaffier had not intended that 
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he should remain thus long in suspense. Im- 
mediately after his interview with the Soubah- 
dar, when the pathetic appeal of the prince 
had drawn from the general renewed expres- 
sions of duty and attachment, Meer Jaffier 
had addressed a letter to Clive acquainting 
him with the advice which he had just given 
his master. That advice, it will be recol- 
lected, was to discontinus the hattle for the 
day, but to renew it on the following ; and to 
secure its adoption Meer Jaffier had under- 
taken to guard against the chance of a sur- 
prise in the night. To Clive, this single- 
minded man recommended immediately to 
push forward, or at all events not to delay sn 
attack beyond three o’clock on the following 
moroing. But the messenger to whom the 
letter was intrusted was afraid of the firing; 
it was consequently not delivered till the 
course of the British commander had heen 
in a great measure determined, and it only 
served to give further assurance of its expe- 
diency. 

Meer Jaffier was not unconscious that his 
conduct throughout had heen open to sus- 
picion. He had endeavoured to stand well 
with hoth parties, so that, whatever the 
event of the contest, he might be safe ; but he 
felt some douhts whether his treason in ths 
council would bs regarded by the Eoglish as 
compensating for his neutrality in the field, 
In the interview with the English officers 
which followed the flight of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
he evinced more apprehevsion than joy; the 
military honours with which he was received 
at the Eoglish camp, alarmed instead of grs- 
tifying him, and he started back “as if,” says 
Scrafton, “it was allover with him.” On heing 
introduced to Clive, his fears were allayed by 
the apparent cordiality with which the colonel 
saluted him as Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. A few days afterwards he was 
led by Clive to the musnud, in the hall of 
audience, at Moorshedahad, and received the 
formal homage of the priocipal officers and 
dependents of the government. ; 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlah was now a wanderer 
through the country which lately owned no 
law but his will. ‘On arriving at his palace, 
after his flight from Plassy, he found himself 
in danger of being abandoned by every adhe- 
rent. To sscure the cootinued fidelity of his 
soldiers, he madea large distribution of monsy 
among them. ‘They readily accepted his 
bounty, but deserted with it to their own homes. 
His nearest relatives refused to engage in his 
support, or even to encounter the danger of 
accompanying him io the further flight which 
was now iuvevitable. That flight was accele- 
rated by the arrival of Meer Jaffier; and, 
taking advantage of the night, Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, with a very slender retinue, departed, 
in the hope of being able to join the Freach 
detachment under M. Law. In search of 
shelter and food, he entsred the dwelling of a 
devotee, who in the day of his power had heen 
one of the sufferers from his cruelty, The 
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-person of the applicant was known and the 
injury was remembered, but the hospitality 
implored was not withheld. The host received 
his visitera with courtesy, and placed before 
them refreshment, availing himself of the time 
eccupied io partaking of it te despatch private 
information ef the arrival of his distinguished 
guest to Meer Cossim, a relative of Meer 
Jaffier, who held a command in the neighbour- 
hoed. The intelligence was tec welcome to 
be negleated; and Meer Cossim, proceeding 
to the cell of the hermit, made prisoners of 
his visitors, and took possession cf their 
effects. The depesed prince was forthwith 
-taken back te Mcershedahad, and, it ia said, 
was treated on the way with preat indignity 
and cruelty. Meer Jaffier felt or affected 
acme ccmpaasicn for the prisoner. Meerun, 
his sen, a youth whose character strongly re- 
sembled that of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, cherished 
no such weakness. By Meernn the unhappy 
captive was devoted to death ; but, either frem 
the prevalence cf respect for the rank of the 
destined victim, or from a helief that Meer 
Jaffier would not sanction the deed, acme dif- 
ficulty waa experienced in finding an execu- 
ticner. At length the task waa undertaken 
by a miscreant whe had from infancy enjcyed 
the bounty, first of Aliverdi Khan, and sub- 
sequently cf his grandacn and successor, now 
a priscner and destined for death. The favours 
which had heen heaped on him formed no im- 
pediment to his undertaking the murder of 
the man to whom and to wheae family the 
assaesin was so deeply indebted. Many there 
were frem whom Sccraj-co-Dowlah could lock 
for nothing but vengeance: his death came 
from one of the few on whom he had a claim 
for gratitude. He had net completed the 
twentieth year of a profligate and scandalcna 
life, nor the fifteenth month of a weak and 
cruel reign. 

Little now remained but the pericrmance of 
the pecuniary stipulations agreed upon be- 
tween the British government and Meer 
Jaffier, The wealth of the Scubahdar’s trea- 
sury had heen greatly overrated, hut it was 
yet able to bear very heavy drafte. After 
some discussion it wag decided that one-half 
of the stipulated amount should be paid im- 
mediately, and the remainder at intervals 
within three years. The first payment seems 
tc have been the cause of great delight. The 
money was packed in aeven hundred chesta, 
which being placed in cne hundred boats, the 
whele proceeded down the river in preceasion,, 
with banners waving above, and music pealing 
around them. Many indeed had reason to 
rejcice in the advance: of the richly-freighted 
fleet. Those who had anstained lesses at the 
capture of Calcutta were te have compensa- 
tion ; and the army and navy had been en- 
ecuraged to look for reward. There waa also 
aucther class cf persons who were expecting 
te participate in the wealth which thus fel- 
lowed in the train of victory. When the 
negotiation with Heer Jaffier was,in progress, 
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Mr. Becher, a member of the select com- 
mittee, suggested that, as the army and navy 
were to have donations, the comouiittee, by 
whem the whecle machinery had been put in 
motion, were entitled “te be considered,”— 
and they were considered, Clive received on 
this account twe lacs and eighty thousand 
rupees; Mr. Drake, the governor, the same 
sum ; and the remaining members of the com- 
mittee, two lacs and forty thousand rupees 
each, The generosity of the new Scubahdar 
even extended tc these members of council 
whe were uct of the select committee, and 
whe consequently had no claim “te be con- 
sidered” under the original propesal. Each of 
these gentlemen, it ia atated, received a lac of 
rupees. Clive, accerding to his cwn atate- 
ment, received a further present cf sixteen 
laos cf rupees. Mr. Watta, in addition to his 
share as cue of the committee, cbtained eight 
lacs ; Major Kilpatrick, three lacs, besides his 
share; Mr. Walsh, who was employed in part 
of the negotiationa, had five lacs; Mr. Scraf- 
ton, two. Others participated to a smaller 
extent in the profuse distribution that teck 
place. Such transactions are perfectly in 
accordance with the spirit and practice of 
Oriental governmenta; but they are net re- 
concilable with European ideas. Many years 
afterwards, when the conduct of Clive was, on 
this acccunt, impugned, he defended himeelf 
with some talent and scme plausibility. He 
maintained hie right te avail himself cf the 
munificence of Meer Jaffier, on the grounds 
that he committed no injustice, and caused no 
injury te his employera; that his forbearance 
weuld not have benefited them ; that he had 
abandoned all commercial advantages to de- 
vote himself tc a military life; and that all 
hia actions had been governed by a regard to 
the honcur of hia country and the intereats of 
the Hast-India Company. He even claimed 
credit for bis moderaticn. ‘The city of 


Mecorshedabad,” said he, ‘‘is as extensive, 


populous, and rich, as the city of London, 
with thia difference, that there are individuals 
in the first peaseasing infinitely greater pre- 
perty than in the laat city. These, as well aa 
every other man of property, made me ths 
greatest offers (which, nevertheless, are usual 
on auch occasions, and what they expected 
would be required), and had I accepted these 
offers, I might have been in possession of mil- 
lions, which the present Court cf Directors could 
not have dispossessed me cf.” And he declared 
that when he reccllected entering the trea- 
sury at Mocrshedabad, ‘ with heaps cf gold 
and silver to the right and left, and these 
crowned with jewels,” he stood astenished at 
his own moderation. 

That Clive never sacrificed the interests 
either cf his country or of the East-India 
Company tc his cwn is certain; the tempta- 
tions to which he and bis coadjutors were ex- 
posed, and the fact that the receiving of pre- 
aenta was then forbidden neither by law nor 
by the covenants of the Company's servants, 
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must also be allowed their due weight. Nei- 
ther must it be forgotteo, that the fixed emo- 
luments of the Company’s servants were at 
that time altogether inadequate to remunerate 
the duties which wers required, In some in- 
stances they were not sufficient to provide the 
means of decent subsistence. The result was, 
that uo one ever thonght of being satisfied 
with his pay or salary, and that all were intent 
upon discovering indirect means of acquiring 
wealth, Still, all these circumstances tend 
only to palliate, not to justify, the conduct of 
Clive and his colleagues. 

When these transactions became the sub- 
ject of parliamentary joquiry, there was an- 
other point on which the conduct of Clive and 
his colleagues was severely arraigned. A 
wealthy native, named Omichund, has heen 
already mentioned as an assiduous attendant 
at the court of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, where his 
influence with the Soubahdar, as well as the 
information which he had ths opportunity of 
acquiring, had enabled him to render many 
services to the cause of the English: these 
were highly estimated by the British resident, 
whose confidence Omichund appears, at one 
period, entirely to have possessed. He was 
aware of the overture made to the English by 
Loottief; but, in consequence of his being 
disliked by Meer Jaffier, or, as it was sur- 
mised, hy the Seits, who dreaded his influence, 
he was not at first intrnsted with the secret 
of the conspiracy which ended in the depo- 
sition and death of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was 
difficult, however, long to evade the pene- 
tration of Omichund, and impossible to pre- 
vent his entertaining suspicions. Mr, Watts, 
therefore, appears to have thought it the 
most expedient plan to apprize him of the 
confederacy of the English with Meer Jaffer, 
and to secure his co-operation. His friendship 
might be useful ; his enmity would certainly 
be dangerous, 

Omichund knew well that none of the 
native agents in the proposed change would 
engage in the attempt without the prospect 
of gain, and he probably inferred that their 
European associates had similar views. It 
was not, therefore, to be expected that he 
ae neglect to stipulate for some advantage 
to himself. He represented, and certainly 
with truth, that, connecting himself with the 
designs of the conspirators, he iacurred risk 
hoth to his person and his fortune—the latter, 
very probably, was in his estimation the more 
dreadful—and hs urged, therefore, that he 
ought to have a sufficient interest in the suc- 
cess of the plan to counterbalance the hazard 
of its failure, 

Had Omichuod demanded any compesnsa- 
tion of moderate amount, it would perhaps 
have been bestowed. But his claim was 
framed on the suggestions of that master pas- 
sion to which he wag a slaves, and with refer- 
ence to the relative situation of the English 
and himself. He knew that they wers in his 
power—that a word from him might frustrate 
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the success of the conspiracy, disappoint all 
the hopes founded on it, and possibly involve 
the British interests in destruction. Desire 
and circumstancs thus combining to remove 
all restraint upon the extent of his demand, 
Omichund required five per cent. on all ths 
mousy iu the Soubahdar’s treasury, and a por- 
tion of his jewels. This Mr. Watts did not 
feel justified in promising ; but in the articles 
of treaty, fowarded by him to the committee, 
was one securing to Omichund thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

The committee were astonished at the vast- 
ness of the sum, but dreaded the consequences 
of refusing it. Omichund might betray the 
secret, and it is said that he threatened to 
do so if his claim were rejected. In this 
emergency, Clive suggested the means of at 
once disarming his threatened hostility and 
sparing the Souhahdar’s treasury. Omi- 
chund’s interests were to he protected hy a 
special clause in the treaty. Two treaties 
were drawn up: one, written on white paper, 
contained no reference to Omichund; avother, 
written upon red paper, contained all the sti- 
pulations of the white treaty, and, in addition, 
aa article in favour of Omichnanod, to decsive 
whom was the only purpose for which it ex- 
isted. But a new difficulty occurred. The 
select committee had no hesitation in signing 
both the treaties; but Admiral Watson re- 
‘fnsed his signature to the mock document, 
and the absencs of his name, it was foreseen, 
would excite the suspicion of so wary a man 
as Omichund. Here again Clive had an ex- 
pedient ready. It was to attach the admi- 
ral’s name ‘by another hand. The two trea- 
ties were accordingly rendered complete, and 
the red one answered its purpose. Omichund 
kept the secret of the conspirators, Sooraj- 
00-Dowlah was dethroned, and Meer Jaffier 
elevated to his place. 

The sequel of the tale is melancholy. Omi- 
chund embodied the very soul of covetous- 
ness. In him, avarice had attained that stage 
when it becomes a disease rather than a pas- 
sion of the mind. He had passed a long life 
in unceasing labours to increase bis wealth ; 
and he flattered himself that, by one master 
stroke, he had added to his former accumu- 
lations a sum which was ia itself a regal for- 
tune. He had not been without fear that 
some deception might be practised upon him ; 
but he had ascertained that his claim was re- 
cognized in a treaty signed by all the Hog- 
lish authorities, and that ths good faith of 
the British government was thus solemuly 
pledged to its discharge. He could not have 
heen without anxiety as to the success of the 
attempt in which he had so large a stake; but 
the arms of the EHaglish were victorious, and 
the sovereign of their choice oconpied the 
throne. Nothing, therefore, seemed now to 
stand between him and the gratification of his 
desires ; and in the full expectation that he 
was about to recsive that for which he had 
bargained, he attsuded a meeting of the prin- 
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cipal parties ooncerned in the revolution, held 
for the purpuse of considering the state of 
the Soubahdar’s treasury, and the mode of 
carrying out the pecuniary provisions of the 
treaty. That document was produced and 
read. Omichund became agitated, and said, 
“This cannot he the treaty; it was a red 
treaty that I saw.” Clive cuully replied, 
“Yes, but this is a white one ;” and turning 
to Scrafton, who spoke the native language 
more perfectly than himself, he said, “ It is 
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now time to undeceive Omichund.” The pro- 
cess of undeceiving the miserable man was 
short aad simple. In compliance with the 
suggestion of Clive, Scrafton said, ‘Omi- 
chund, the red treaty is a trick, you are to 
have nothing ;” and he needed not to say 
more. The seases of Omichund had fled; he 
fell back in a swoon, from which he recovered 
only to linger out the remnant of his life in 
a state of idiotcy. 





CHAPTER V. 


AFFAIRS OF THE CARNATIC.—NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS.—UNSUCCESSFUL SIEGE OF MADRAS BY 


COUNT DE LALLY.—VICTORIES OF COLONEL 


FORDE AND COLONEL COOTE.~~SURRENDER OF 


PONDICHERRY.—-ANNIHILATION OF FRENCH POWER IN INDIA, 


THE despatch to Bengal of a force, large with 
reference to the means of the British Govern- 
ment, had left the authorities at Madras with- 
out the means of displaying much vigour in 
the Carnatic. The nabob, Mahomet Ali, 
continued to be embarrassed by the impossi- 
bility of cullecting his revennes ; and, to add 
to his difficulties, two of his brothers availed 
themselves of his weakness to raise the stan- 
dard of rebellion. Colonel Forde with a small 
force proceeded to Nellore, to aid the nabob’s 
army in reducing one of them to obedience, 
but returned without success, 

To counteract the designs of the other, 
Captain Calliaud, who then commanded at 
Trichinopoly, was ordered to march to Tinne- 
velly. After some delay, occasioned chiefly 
by want of money, he marched to reduce the 
fart of Madura, An attempt to take the place 
by surprise failed; and Captain Calliaud was 
preparing to repeat his attack in the hope of 
being assisted from within, when he was re- 
called to Trichinopoly by intelligence that the 
French were in sight of that place. He did 
not receive the news till three o’clock on the 
21st of May. At six he was on his march. It 
was commenced without tents, baggage, or 
artillery. ‘The men bore their own food; a 
few bullocks were taken to carry ammunition, 
and persons attached to the commissariat were 
sent forward to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for refreshment at the different places 
of halt, 

The force which menaced Trichinopoly was 
under the command of M. d’Autneil. Great 
exertions had been made to collect it. The 
French garrisons were drained of their effective 
men, and the duties left to be performed by 
invalids, assisted at Pondicherry by the Euro- 
pean inhabitants. The entire force thus set at 
liberty for an attack on Trichinopoly amounted 
to one thousand Europeans, infantry and ar- 
tillery, oue hundred and fifty European cavalry, 
and three thousand sepoys, supported by 
several field-pieces. 

The force of the English in Trichinopoly 


consisted of one hundred and fifty European 
infantry, fifteen artillery-men, and seven hun- 
dred sepuys. There were also six hundred men 
furnished by Tondiman, a native chief, and the 
king of Tanjore, and about four hundred be- 
longing to Mahomet Ali. These added con- 
siderably to the number, but little to the 
strength of the garrison. The greater part of 
these auxiliaries are represented by Orme as 
being ‘‘only fit for night-watches; nur,” he 
adds, ‘‘ for that, without being watched them- 
selves.”” There was within Trichinopoly ano- 
ther body of men, whose absence was, under 
the circumstances, much to be desired. These 
were five huodred French prisoners. It was 
known that they maintained a correspondence 
with their countrymen without ; and the ex- 
pectation of their being able to emancipate 
themselves from restraint during the attack 
aod aid its objects, was believed ta have en- 
couraged the present attempt against the city. 

On the 15th of May the enemy began to 
throw shells into the town. The bombard- 
ment was cantinued through fuur successive 
days, when M.d’Auteuil made a formal de- 
mand of surrender. Captain Smith, who held 
the chief command in the absence of Captain 
Calliaud, answered by an avowal of his deter- 
mination to maintain the town. It was be- 
lieved that this would be followed by an at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault on the 
succeeding night, and some indications of such 
an intention were made. The arrival of Cap- 
tain Calliaud and his troops was consequently 
looked for with great anxiety, and at six o’clock 
in the evening of the 25th they were only 
twelve miles distant from Trichinopoly, The 
march had thus far been performed in safety ; 
hut a greater difficulty remained. The troops 
of the enemy had been so disposed as to cum- 
mand every line by which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the city could be approached from the 
direction of Captain Calliaud’s advance, and it 
was discovered that some spies had mixed with 
the Hoglish troops, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the precise route which would be taken, 
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‘These persons Captain Calliaud suffered to 
pursue their avocations undisturbed, as he de- 
signed to make them ths instruments of mis- 
leading those by whom they were seat. Having, 
to all appearance, determined upon the road by 
which he would seek to enter the town, he 
pursued it for about six miles; it was then 
becoming dark, and the French spies, satisfied 
that they wers in possession of the intentions 
of the British commander, dropped off to com- 
municate them to their employers. Captain 
Calliaud then changed his track, striking off 
to «a direction where the enemy had made no 
preparation, not anticipating the possibility of 
any attempt being made to pass that way. 
The track chosen by Captain Calliaud lay over 
rice-fields, which being in a state of irriga- 
tion were thus convertsd into one continuous 
swamp. The march across them occupied 
seven hours, although tha distance to be tra- 
versed was only about as many miles, for every 
step was taken knee-deep in mud. The break, 
of day brought the troops to firmer ground, 
and gladdened thair sight by a view of the 
city and fort of Trichinopoly at no great dis-' 
tance. Captain Smith drew out a part of his, 
garrison, with two field-pieces, to protect the 
reinforcement against any attempt to iatercept 
them; but none was mads, and the detach- 
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their difficulties, the Mahratta, Bajee Row, 
made his appearance to demand chowt, or 
tribute, from the Nabob of Arcot. After some 
discussion, the purchass of his departure was 
settled at the price of two hundred thousand 
rupees to be paid dowa by the nabob, and two 
hundred and fifty thousand more by orders on 
his polygars and dependants. The agreement 
being concluded, the nabob transferred the 
completion of his part of it to his English 
allies, requesting that they would furnish tha 
money ont of the rents which he had assigned 
to them for the expenses of the war. This 
was neither convenient nor as a matter of 
precedent desirable, but it was not easy to 
evade the demand. Morari Row and some 
other chiefs tendered their alliance to aid in 
resisting the claim of Bajee Row, but the 
English had no greater desire for their presence 
than for that of the oollector of tha tributa, 
Some attempts were made to postpone tha 
settlement of the claim in hope of a change of 
circumstances, and others to attach certain 
conditioes to its discharge, but all was fruit- 
less. ‘* The English,” says Orme, ‘ had no 
alternativa but to pay or fight.” They had noe 
troops to spare for the latter duty, aud they 
were afraid of accepting the assistance that 
was offered by their neighbours; they, there- 


ment entered the fort amidst the shouts of|fore, preferred the former branch of ths alter- 
their comrades, their commander marching at| native, and the representative of Bajee Row 
their head. His attention had been diverted! departed laden with coia and bills, 


to so many poiats during thia extraordinary: 


march, that he had undergone more fatigue] ships appeared in Pondicherry roads. 


Early in September, a French fleet of twelve 
By the 


than any of his men; and when he led them] council of Fort St. David it was mistaken for 


into the fort, he was obliged, from weakness, ' 
to be supported by two grenadiers. The enemy) 
still continuad on the watch at the point where. 
the report of his spies had led him to expect 
the advance of the English party, and it was 
not till the triumphant discharge of twenty-' 
one pieces of cannon announced their safe: 
arrival within the fort, that the French com-' 
mander began to suspect that he had been’ 
misled. The suspicion was soon heightened 
into certainty. In the evening the French 
retired to Seringham, and soon afterwards to 
Pondicherry. The march of Captain Calliaud 
thus saved Trichinopoly from an attack, and 
possibly from capture. 

The war now continued to be carried on 
with little vigour or advantages on either side, 
but with the perpetration of some excesses on 
both. The English sst fire to Wandewash, | 
and the French in retaliation burat Conje-' 
veram. By these acts, the European nations 
did little harm to each other, but inflicted’ 
great suffering on the native population, who 
had but a slender interest in the quarrel. The 
balance of success was, however, on the whole, 
in favour of the French, who, after acquiring 
some minor factories belonging to their rival, 
ohtained posssssion of the important one of 
Vizagapatam. The English were greatly dis- 


an English foroe. A messenger was accord- 
ingly sent to hear to the admiral the compli- 
ments of the authorities, as well as a letter 
conveying soms information which it was 
thought desirable to communicate. The mes- 
senger did not become aware of the mistake 
under which he had been despatched until it 
was too late for remedy. He had, therefore, 
no choice but to conceal the letter and yield 
himeelf a prisonsr. For some time the move- 
ments of the French fleet were regarded with 
great anxiety, but the motives by which they 
were guided appeared involved in great mys 
tery. The fleet had on board a French regi- 
ment, under the command of the Marquis de 
Soupires, who bore a commission giving him 
ths direction and command of all military 
operatinns. The command of the squadron 
was held by M. Bouvet, who had heen taken 
on board at ths island of Bourbon, and who 
had the reputation of being one of the ablest 
men connected with the French marine. Be- 
sides the troops, the fleet had on board some 
hattering cannon and mortars, as well as 3 
large supply of bombs and balls. Ths troops 
haviog been landed at Pondicharry, the 
squadron suddenly disappeared, leaving the 
English utterly unable to account for its de- 
parture, The cause of it was the discovery of 


spirited by thass events, and the expense of] ths letter from the Council of Fort St. David, 
maintaining the campaign appeara to havs|and which the messanger had placed between 
been a cause of embarrassment. To add to|/two planks of the boat in which he had pro- 
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ceeded. Among other matters referred to in: 
that letter, was the probability of the arrival 
by the middle of September of Admiral Wat- 
son, with the ships under his command, from 
Bengal ; and from the junction of these with 
the squadron from Englaod great results were 
anticipated. Thia intelligence so much dis- 
concerted M. Bouvet, that he determined not 
to wait the chance of eocountering a force 
superior to his own. He declared that he had 
done enough in landing the troopa, and should’ 
immediately sail back to the islands. So great 
was his haste, that he refused to disembark 
the artillery and heavy ammunition, on account’ 
of the time required to land them, aod to take: 
in ballast to eupply their place. The capture! 
of the messenger of the Couocil of Fort St.' 
David aod the discovery of his letter were 
thus the means of relieviog the Koglish from 
the anaoyance which was expected from the 
French fleet, 

On the day on which Soupires landed at: 
Poodicherry, Madura surrendered to the Eng-| 
lish. Captaio Calliand being satisfied that, for’ 
a time at least, Trichinopoly wae io safety, 
had returned to Madura io July. Some at-! 
tempts had been made to reduce the place’ 
during his absence, but they failed, and those 
subsequently made were attended with no’ 
better auccess. It yielded at last to the poteat 
influence of money. About two-thirds of the 
amount was destined for the liquidation of. 
the arrears of pay due to the troops who had' 
defeaded the place, the remaiader for presents 
to the commaader and principal officers. 

In October, the French obtaioed possession 

of Chittapet, a place of some atrength. It was. 
gallantly defeuded by the killadar ia command, 
aod might probably have been saved had the 
English Government afforded any assistance ; 
but Mahomet Ali had conceived a dislike to 
the killadar, aud hia represeotations were 
suffered to influence the cooduct of the Eng- 
lish. Trinomaly, and aome other forta of ia- 
ferior importance, were sooa afterwards added 
to the acquisitions of the Freoch, who lost no 
time io takiog advantage of their auccesses by 
making arrangements for securing the reve- 
nues of the districts which fell into their 
power, 
_ The earlier months of the year 1758 were 
passed in comparative inactivity ; but on the 
28th of April a French squadron of twelve sail 
was descried standing in for the road of Fort 
St. David. Part of these ships had aailed 
from France in the precediag year, haviog on 
board a military force commaaoded by the 
Couot de Lally, who had been appointed 
governor-general of all the French possessions 
and establishments in India. After eacounter- 
ing much bad weather aod auffering severely 
from contagious disease, the expedition arrived 
at the Iale of France, where it was atrength- 
ened by the addition of some of the ships 
which the feara of M. Bouvet had, a few 
months before, so precipitately withdrawn 
from Pondicherry. 
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Lally lost no time in proclaiming his autho- 
rity and establishing meana for effecting the 
objects of the expedition. He proceeded with 
two of the ships to Pondicherry, and ove pur- 
pose of hia visit was manifested on the follow- 
ing morning, by the entry of a detachment of 
French troops within the bounds of Fort St. 
David. They were to have been joined by 
the troops from the fleet, but this was pre- 
vented by the appearance of an English 
aquadron, which had discovered and bore down 
upon the Freach ships almost as soon as Lally 
had departed to Pondicherry. The Koglieh 
squadron was composed of the ships from 
Bengal which had returned in February uader 
Admiral Pocock, and some others which had 
arrived under the command of Admiral Stevens. 
An action ensued, in which the French auffered 
severely in losa of men, and the English in 
damage to their ships, but neither party could 
claim a victory. The French ships, from 
haying sustained less injury in their masts 
and rigging, were enabled to outsail the Eng- 
liah, and with the exception of ooe, which was 
stranded, they reached Poodicherry ia safety. 

Admiral Pocock laboured to bring the 
French squadron once more to action, hut 
the winds and curreots, together with the 
dilapidated atate of one of the English shipa, 
aided the opposite views of the French com- 
maaoder, M, d’Aché, who contrary to the 
wishes of Lally, was above all thinga anxious 
to avoid an engagement. His reluctance to 
fight received some countenaoce from the 
fact of a large number of his mea being dis- 
ahled by aickness. Toremove this ground of 
objection, Lally offered reinforcements to sup- 
ply the place of the aick, aod M. d’Aché waa 
at last compelled to proceed to sea; but, 
instead of bearing down on the Engliah eaquad- 
rou, which was unable to work up to him, 
he “kept the wiad, plying for Fort St. 
David.” On Ist of June he was observed 
workiag into the roads, and thia probably 
influenced the determioation of those who 
defended the English settlement. On the 
land side, it was attacked by two thousand five 
hundred Europeans, and about the same num- 
ber of sepoys, The garrison consisted of 
sixteen hundred nativea and upwarda of six 
huodred Europeans, two hundred and fifty of 
whom were seamen. A vigorous bombard- 
ment had for aome time been carried on, and 
though the enemy had made uo breach, they 
had dismounted some of the guaa, disabled 
the carriages, and inflicted serious injury on 
parts of the works, The tanks and reservoira 
had suffered, and water could only he procured 
under cover of the night. The stock of ammu- 
nition also began to fuil, much having been 
wasted. ‘The fort contioued,” eays Orme, 
“to lavish away their fire night and day on 
everything they saw, heard, or suspected.” 
In addition to these circumstances, the native 
troops deserted in great numbers, aad part of 
the Europeangs.are represented to have been 
drunken, disorderly, and disobedient, On the 
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2ud of June, terms of capitulation were pro- 
posed by the besieged, and on the evening of 
that day the place was surrendered. Cuddalore 
had heen abandoned almost immediately after 
the French appeared hefore it. 

The surrender of Fort St. David excited 
both alarm and indignation at Madras. A 
court of inquiry was appointed, and their 
report, while it exonerated the conimander, 
Major Porlier, from cowardice, condemned his 
arrangements for the defence, expressed au 
opinion that the place might have held out 
much longer, and declared the terms on which it 
surrendered shameful. Certain it is, that the 
defence of Fort St. David cannot be regarded 
as among the operations which have shed lustre 
on the British name in India. 

The fall of Fort St. David was immediately 
followed hy that of Devi-cottah, and the suc- 
cess of the French arms appeared to Lally to 
warrant his indulging ia a triumphant entry 
into Pondicherry, after the manner of his vain 
and unfortunate predecessor Dupleix. 

An attack upon Madras would have been 
the next step taken by the French governor- 
genera] had he not laboured under a deficiency 
of money, which he was anxious, io the first 
instance, to supply. A hond for a considera- 
hle snm, given hy the king of Tanjore to 
Chunda Sahib, had remained several years in 
possession of the government of Pondicherry, 
and, to supply the necessities of that govern- 
ment, it was now determined to demand pay- 
ment ofit. To enforce the demand, Lally took 
the field, and advanced with a considerable 
force towards Tanjore; but the arrangements 
for the campaign were so miserably imperfect, 
that his troops were often in danger of perish- 
ing from bunger. His approach to the capital 
of Tanjore, however, created alarm, and Jed 
to negotiations, conducted in such a spirit as 
might he expected, where one party was hent 
upon obtaining money at all events, and the 
other resolved not to part with any if it were 
possible to avoid it. The king of Tanjore had, 
in the first instance, sought assistance from 
Trichinopoly, and Captaio Calliaud had afforded 
it to an extent proportioned to his ability. 
Subsequently a treaty was concluded between 
Lally and the government of Tanjore, by which 
the former undertook to march immediately 
against Trichinopoly. This arrangement was 
in turo frustrated hy fresh misunderstandings 
between the parties to it, and the dispute 
hecame so warm that Lally threatened to 
traosport the king and his family to the island 
of Mauritius as slaves. This revived the 
affectioo of that sovereign for the English, and, 
on his pressing solicitation, additional aid was 
furnished from Trichinopoly. 

Lally erected two hatteries, and after five 
days’ firing had made a breach about six feet 
wide, when it was discovered that the army 
was nearly destitute both of ammunition and 
provisions. At this time also Lally received 
intelligence that the French and English 
squadrons had again been engaged, and that 
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the latter threatened a descent upon Karical, 
to which place Lally looked for tbe means of 
relieving the distress of his army. Like the 
former naval engagement, this had been inde- 
cisive ; and it further resembled it, inasmuch 
as the English had suffered more severely in 
tbeir ships, and the French in loss of men. 

On the 9th Angust, Lally had recourse to ths 
usual expedient by which men surrounded hy 
difficulties, seek to relieve themselves from the 
responsibility of choice. He called a council 
of war, which afforded anotlier illustration of 
Orme’s remark, that such a body rarely de- 
cides for action. Lally’s council was com- 
posed of twelve officers, of whom only two 
advised an assault, while ten declared for re- 
treat. Lally did not, like Clive, nullify the 
decision of the connacil on his own responsi- 
bility. Preparations were commenced for 
breaking up the camp; the sick and wounded 
were seat away imuiediately, and the following 
day was fixed for the march of the rest. 

Monackjee, the Tanjore general, was soon 
apprized of the determination to raise the siege, 
and he was oot slowin ascribing the movement 
to its real cause—the want of means to carry 
it on. A reinforcement from Trichinopoly hap- 
pening to arrive at this time, Monackjes 
resolved with its assistance to attack ths 
French camp. The attack was characteristi- 
cally commenced by a piece of treachery. At 
the dawn of day, fifty horsemen rode leisurely 
from the city towards the camp. On being 
challenged hy the advanced guard, they said 
that they were come to offer their services to 
the French, and desired to see the general. 
They were conducted to his quarters, and 
halting at a short distance from the chonltry 
where he slept, their leader advanced to confer 
with him. Lally left the choultry to receivs 
his visitor, hy whose hands he would prohably 
have heen dismissed from the cares and toils of 
warfare, had not the operation of opium led 
one of the stranger horsemen to commit an act 
which could not he reconciled with friendly 
intentions. Quitting his rank, he galloped - 
toward  tumbril loaded with powder, into 
which he fired his pistol. The frantic wretch ~ 
was hlown to pieces by the explosion of which 
he had heen the canse, and an alarm being thus 
raised, the guard at the choultry rushed for- 
ward to protect their commander. -In per- 
forming this duty they were charged by the 
horsemen, hut their steady fire threw the as- 
sailants into confusion, and most of them 
galloped into a tank which they did not per- 
ceive till it was too late to avoid it. In the 
mean time the camp was attacked at various 
points, but the Tanjoreans were compelled to 
retire with heavy loss. 

The retreat of the French was attended with 
great suffering, and on the road Lally received 
information that D’Aché, the commander of 
the French squadron, had announced to the 
council of Pondicherry bis determination to 
return without delay to the Isle of France. 
Lally despatched the Count d’Estaigne to dis- 
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suade him from such a proceeding; but the 
endeavours of the count were ineffectual to 
induce D’Aché either to hazard another en- 
gagement, or to abandon hi intention of re- 
turaing to the islands, Lally himself, who 
arrived shortly afterwards, was not more fortu- 
nate ; D’Aché persisted, aud his determination 
was, it is said, supported by the unanimous 
opinion of his captains. With some difficulty 
he consented to leave behind him five hundred 
seamen and marines, to serve on shore; and 
on the 8rd September he sailed with all his 
ships for the island of Mauritius. 

Lally was greatly mortified by the il] success 
of his campaign against Tanjore. ‘To alleviate 
the diagrace of its failure, and to supply his 
pecuniary wants, he now projected an expe- 
ditioa to Arcot. In this he was somewhat 
more fortunate ; and after the capture of some 
places of minor importance, he made a trium- 
phal entry into the city of Arcot, which had 
yielded not to the force of his arms, but to the 
effect of large promises made to the officer in 
command. 

But, though the vanity of Lally was gra- 
tified, his pecuniary resources were not im- 
proved by his success. His conquests did not 
reimburse the expense of making them, and 
the treasury of Pondicherry remained in an 
exhausted state. Lally, too, had made a false 
atep in neglecting to secure the fort of Chin- 
gleput, which commanded the country from 
which, in the event of a siege, Madras must 
muinly depend for supplies. This place was 
garrisoned only by a few retainers of one of 
the nabob’s dependants by whom the district 
was rented, and if attacked mnst have fallen 
an easy prize. The anxiety of the council at 
Madras for the safety of their principal settle- 
ment had Jed them to concentrate there nearly 
all the force at their disposal : in consequence, 
several posts had been abandoned to the enemy. 
The council, however, were duly sensible vf 
the importance of Chingleput, and they took 
the first opportunity afforded by the arrival of 
reinforcements from England to place it in a 
respectable state of defence. The march of 
the party of sepoys first despatched thither 
stopped the advance of a French detachment 
who were in motion to attack the place. 

The pressing wants of the French govern- 
ment were at length relieved by a small supply 
of money. Part of it was obtained from the 
Brahmins in charge ofthe pagoda at Tripetty, 
part was received from the island of Mauritius, 
and part Lally is said to have contributed from 
his own resources, This enabled him to put 
in motion his entire force for the reduction of 
Madras. It now became a question whether 
or not the seat of the British presidency 
should be attacked without previously reducing 
Chingleput. Lally, with characteristic rash- 
neas and impatience, determined to push on- 
ward, leaving Chingleput in his rear; and by 
the middle of December the French army were 
in sight of Madras. Their force consisted of 
two thousand seven hundred Kuropean and 
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four thousand native troops. To defend the 
place the English had nearly one thousand 
eight hundred European troops, two thousand 
two hundred sepoys, and about two hnndred 
of the nabob’s cavalry, upon whom, however, 
no dependence could be rested. 

The enemy soon gained possession of the 
Black Town, in the plunder of which a quan- 
tity of arrack having been found, the conse- 
quences were ere long manifested. The Eng- 
lish being apprized of what had taken place, 
made a sally under Colonel Draper ; and such 
was the state of the French army, that the ap- 
proach of the English was first made known 
to them by the beating of their drums in the 
streets of the town. The fire of the English 
musketry, aided by that of two field-pieces, 
was very destructive, and a French regiment, 
which had been drawn up to oppose them, 
soon fell into confusion and fled. At this 
moment Colonel Draper called upon his men 
to cease firing, and follow him to take posses- 
sion of four of the enemy’s guns, to which he 
ran up, and discharged a pistol at the head of 
an officer who remained by them, but without 
effect. A pistol-shnt being returned by the 
French officer with no better success, he was 
on the point of surrendering the guns, when 
Colonel Draper perceived that no more than 
four of his men had followed hin. The French 
now gaining confidence from the hesitation of 
their opponents, returned in considerable num- 
bers; and of the four gallaut men who accom- 
panied their commander, two were killed, the 
other two being severely wounded. The fight 
was, however, protracted for some time; but 
finally the English retreated with a consider- 
able loss of men as well as that of their two 
field-pieces. Among those mortally wounded 
was Major Porlier, tbe unfortunate officer who 
commanded at Fort St. David when that place 
surrendered to the French. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for 
his conduct on that occasion, he seems to have 
been anxious to lose no opportunity of show- 
ing that he was not deficient in personal 
courage. Under the influence of this feeling, 
he had requested permission tn accompany 
Colonel Draper’s party as + volunteer, and 
while thus engaged received a wound of which 
he soon afterwards died. The loss of the 
French was not, less severe than that of the 
English ; several of their officers were killed, 
and the Count d’Estaigne was made prisoner. 

Though miserably deficient in nearly all the 
means of conducting a siege with a probability 
of success, Lally erected batteries, and on the 
2nd of January commenced firing. The de- 
fence under the governor, Mr. Pigot, was con- 
ducted with considerable skill, and in an ad- 
mirable spirit, Some sallies were made by 
the besieged, which, however, usually ended 
in discomfiture ; but the communications of 
the enemy with Pondicherry and the country 
whence he drew his supplies were greatly im- 
peded hy the operations of a body of sepoys 
under a native commander, named Mahommed 
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Isoof, aided by s detachment from Chingleput 
uoder Captain Preston, some native horse 
commanded by a brother of Mshomet Ali, 
and some Tanjorine cavalry. An addition to 
this force being desired, Major Callisud had 
heen especially deputed to Tanjore to ev- 
desvour to obtain it; but the sovereign was 
persuaded that the fortune of Eagland was on 
the decline, and so little value did he now 
attach to’ its friendship, that its represeatative 
was not even received with ordiasry courtesy. 
With come diffieulty, however, Major Calliaud 
prevailed oo him to promise a further supply 
ef esvalry, if their arrears of pay were dis- 
eharged—a promise given in the belief that 
the condition could oot be fulfilled. Major 
Calliaud applied to the Tanjore. agents of the 
house of Bucksajee, the priacipal bankers ia 
the Carnatic, but they peremptorily refused to 
part with sny mooey in exchange for bills oo 
Madras. This refusal encouraged the king to 
become somewhat more explicit, sod he pro- 
Inised that the horse should he ready ia four 
days if the money were psid. Major Calliaud 
now applied to the Dutch goverament of Ne- 
gapatsm, who professed to be williag to graot 
a loan; but the terms would have entailed on 
the English a loss of twenty-five per ceat., 
and the offer was declined. The British ne- 
gotistor then turned to Trichinopoly, where 
the house of Buckanojee had also an agent. 
Here his prospects appeared to brighten, and 
he obtained the promise of a supply ; but agaia 
was he doomed to disappointment. Mahomet 
Ali was st Madras when the Freach appeared 
before it, but a hesieged town not appearing 
to hin the most agreeable place of residence, 
he was desirous of quitting it. The English 
authorities had not the slightest desire to 
counteract his wishes io this respect, and he 
accordingly departed with his family by sea 
for Negapatam. On the paesags, his wife 
gave birth to achild. Arriving at Negatapam, 
the nabob, through his agent at Tanjore, ia- 
formed the king that he intended to pass 
through that city on his way to Trichivopoly, 
anticipating that the usual honours would be 
offered him. But the flight of the nabob by 
sea at a season subject to tempest, and wheo 
the situation of his wife peculiarly demanded 
repose, was regarded as indicating a degree of 
danger at Madras which readered inexpedient 
any expression of respect for either the Eng- 
lish or their silies. Under this impression, 
the king refused vot only to receive the nabob 
within his capital, but even to visit him with- 
out the walls. Major Callisud endeavoured, 
though in vain, to establish the appesraace of 
a better feeling, and he had good reason to 
exert himself ia the cause, for the circum- 
stances under which Mahomet Ali had de- 
parted from Madras, combined with the view 
of them taken st Tsnjore, had alarmed the 
banker’s agent st Trichinopoly, who now re- 
tracted his promise of assistance, and refused 
to furnish money upon any terms, The diffi- 
culty was at last obviated. Mr. Norris, a 
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member of the council of Madras who had 
accompanied Mshotoet Ali, was the bearer of , 


acoosiderable sum destined to defray the px- 
‘penses of the garrison of Trichinopoly. The 


urgent want of means to enable Major Calliaud 
to effect the objects of his mission was held to 


‘be a sufficient reason for diverting this sum 


from its origiasl purpose. The pretext for de- 
lay was thus removed, but no horse were fur- 
pished, The money, however, which had heen 
obtsiaed was not without effect, for its repu- 
tation induced the kiog to adopt a more 
friendly beariog towards Mahomet Ali, to 
whom he now paid a visit with the accustomed 
ceremonies, To give diguity to the nahoh’s 
entrance into Trichiaopoly, Major Calliaud put 
himself at the hesd of the escort which was to 
cooduct him thither. On quitting that place 
a few days afterwards, he gave utterance to 
expressions of strong indignation against the 
Kiag of Tanjore, in the hope that they might 
be conveyed to him. Major Callisud was aot 
deceived in the expectation that his wrath 
would be reported to the kiag, oor altogether 
in the hope that some effect might be pro- 
duced by it. The king was alarmed, and 
despatched the promised reinforcement, which, 
however, proceeded slowly, in consequence of 
frequent disputes ss to the advances to he 
made to the men, which Major Callisud wag 
fain to settle as best hs might. <A far more 
valuable description of force which accom- 
panied Major Callisud to the relief of Madras 
wass hody of sepoys from Trichinopoly. With 
these he arrived at Chiogleput on the 7th of 
February, haviog been absent on his mission 
to Tanjore from the ist of December, His 
troops requiriog rest, he left them there, allow- 
ing himself no repose, but proceeding on the 
evening of his arrival at Chingleput to the 
Mouaot of St. Thomé, where he took the com- 
mand 'of the force without the walls engaged 
in harassiog the besiegers, aod interruptiag 
their supplies, 

Lally had seriously felt the annoyances io- 
flicted by this force. They were, he said, 
like flies, no sooner beaten off one part than 
they settled oo another, and he resolved to 
make an effort to relieve himself from their 
presence. Oo the morning of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary the British discovered the enemy ad- 
vanciag upon their post ia two bodies, the 
one consisting of twelve huodred sepoys and 


five huadred native horse, the other of thres 
‘hundred European cavalry sod six hundred 


European iofsntry, with eight field-pieces. 
The whole was under the commaad of a rela- 


‘tion of Lally, hearing the same oame with 
himself. The force svsilable to repel the 
‘enemy consisted of two thousand five hundred 
‘sepoys and two thoussnd two hundred native 
‘horse, with one huodred and three Euro- 
‘peans, twelve of whom were artillerymen, avd 


tea troopers, under the command of Captain 
Vasserot, who had recently come out of the 
town with treasure. Major Callisud madeé 
the requisite dispositions to resist the attack ; 
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and to receive the French cavalry, who were 
advancing, he formed his native horse, placing 
himself with Captain Vasserot and his ten 
troopers on their left. The ardour of the 
horsemen appeared perfectly irrepressible ; and 
anticipating the desire of the British com- 
mander for their advance, the whole body, in 
the words of Orme, “set off scampering, 
shouting, and. flourishing their sabres.” The 
French cavalry advanced to meet them at a 
rapid pace, but suddenly halting, the first 
rank discharged their carbines, by which four 
or five of their opponents were brought to the 
ground, This had so unhappy an effect upon 
the enthnsiasm of the rest, that they imme- 
diately fled, leaving Major Calliaud with no 
companions but Captain Vasserot and the 
ten troopers. These retreated into an in- 
closure, and the French pursued the flying 
cavalry until stopped by a discharge from 
some field-pieces, and hy the fire of a party 
of sepoys. Some loss was subsequently sus- 
tained through the indiscretion of an English 
officer, in rushing with his troops from a post 
which he had successfully maintained, to push 
his advantage hy pursning the enemy. The 
party were attacked in the rear by cavalry, 
thrown into confusion, and many of them cut 
down. The contest was maintained with 
fluctuating success throughout the day, but in 
the evening the enemy retired, leaving the 
English masters of the field. Most welcome 
to the English was this result, and little 
were the French aware of the value of the 
relief which their departure afforded. The 
English were not far from heing reduced to a 
state when, from want of ammunition, it 
would have heen alike impossible to maintain 
the fight or to effect a retreat in the face of 
the enemy. Their remaining stock was only 
sufficient to furnish six cartridges for each 
musket, and three halls for each of the field- 
pieces. In the night Major Calliaud moved 
hia force as silently as possible in the direc- 
tion of Chingleput, leaving fires to deceive the 
enemy. With his usual activity, he shortly 
afterwards made an attempt to surprise the 
Dutch settlement of Sadrass. Lally, who 
appears to have thought that the law of na- 
tions was without validity in India, had taken 
forcible possession of this place, and relieved 
the Dutch garrison of their duties hy trans- 
ferring them to a French detachment. The 
design of Major Calliaud was frustrated hy 
the mistake of his guides, in consequence of 
which he was unable to make his meditated 
attack, as he had intended, under cover of the 
night. 

But the time was approaching when the 
British force, both within and without the 
walls, were to be relieved from the lahour and 
anxiety attendant on their situation. For 
nearly two months Lally had been carrying 
on operations against Madras. His batteries 
had heen opened ahout half that time, and 
a breach was made which, he believed, justi- 
fied an attempt to storm. His officers, to 
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whose judgment he appealed, but with a dis- 
tinct expression of his own opinion, took a 
different view, and though they admitted the 
breach to he practicable, declared it to be in- 
accessible. Thus far they only complied with 
the demand made for their opinion on a par- 
ticular point ; but they proceeded to deliver 
their judgment upon another, on which Lally 
had not sought their advice, and probably did 
not wish to receive it: they declared their 
couviction, founded on a comparison of forces, 
that the prosecution of the works to quell the 
fire of the place would only be to sacrifice 
many lives without the slightest probability of 
ultimate success. This view of the prospects 
of the besieging army was extremely distaste- 
fal to Lally, who attributed it to intrigue and 
a spirit of personal hostility to himself. But 
whatever the value of the opinion of the 


French officers, and whatever the motives 
\which had led to its expression, it was an ad- 
verse stroke which, falling npon Lally at a 
time when he was surrounded hy a variety of 
discouraging circumstances, overcame even 
‘hia self-satisfied and arrogant presnmption. 
‘He was without money, and without the 
means of raising any. The pay of the troops 
‘was several weeks in arrear; the supply of 
\food was scanty and uncertain; the sepoys 
‘deserted in great numbers ; some of the Huro- 
pean troops threatened to follow their ex- 
ainple, while the feelings of the officers to- 
wards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of disaffection and hostility. 


The arrogant and imperions' temper of 


| Lally had indeed surrounded him with ene-' 
mies, at @ time when he needed all the as- 


sistance which personal attachment could lend 


‘to the claims of public duty; and he saw 


that to linger hefore Madras would be but 
to incur the chance of finding himself uni- 
versally deserted. He determined, therefore, 
‘to gratify his vengeance by burning the Black 
‘Town, and then to withdraw from a scene 
where he had lost whatever portion of the 
confidence of his army he had ever possessed. 
The execution of the former part of this de- 
termination was prevented, and that of the 
latter accelerated, by the opportune arrival, 
on the 16th of February, of a fleet under 
Admiral Pocock, with reinforcements. for 
Madras. Animpression prevailed in the town 
that an assault wonld he made that night before 
the troops from the ships conld be landed, 
and not only every soldier in the garrison, 
but every inhabitant capable of service, was 
under arms; but the expectation was un- 
founded. The enemy kept up a hot fire 
through the night, and the next day they 
were in full march towards Arcot. So hurried 
was their departure, that they left hehiod 
fifty-two pieces of cannon (some of them in- 
deed damaged) and a hundred and fifty barrels 
of gunpowder. They left, also, about forty 
sick and wounded Europeans who were un- 
able to march, and for whose transport their 
commanders could make no provision. The 
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unfortunate men, however, received a degres 
of attention which is creditable both to those 
who were compalled to abandon them and 
those into whose hands they fell. The Freaoch 
commaoder left a letter recommendiag them to 
the humanity of the English governor; and the 
appeal was answered io a manuer which drew 
from Lally an expression of his satisfaction. 

After an interval ocenpied in the necessary 
preparations, the English took the field, and 
followed the retreating army to Conjeveram. 
Lally had givea up the command to M. Sou- 
pires, and, in consequence of impaired health, 
retired to Pondichsrry. His instructions to 
M. Soupires were not to invite a battle, but 
to wait till he was attacked; and they were 
strictly followed. The English were not less 
indisposed to attack, and the two armies re- 
mained several days almost ia sight of each 
other, each reluctant to strike the first blow. 
This state of threatened hostility, but positive 
inaction, would have ended in the recall of 
the British troops into cantonment, had not 
Colonel Lawrences proceeded to the presi- 
dency to remonstrate against such a step. 
Thers this distinguished officer abaodoned a 
command which ill health rendered him un- 
fit longer to retain; and the same cause io 
capacitating Colonel Draper, the chief com- 
mand devolved upon Major Brereton. This 
officer, in the hope of bringing the enemy to 
ao engagement, or of iaduciag the French 
commander to quit his post at Conjeveram, 
made a movement upon Wandewash, took 
possession of the suhurbs, and opeaed ground 
agaiost the fort. Soupires offered no inter- 
ruption, but retired to Arcot. Major Brere- 
ton thereupoa made a forced march upon Con- 
jeveram, which he took by assault. The 
officers engaged in ths attack seem to have 
contended for pre-emivence in exposure to 
danger, and they suffered severely. A single 
discharge killed four and wounded five, Major 
Calliand being among the latter. The placs 
was defended by Murzafa Beg, a soldier of 
fortuoe, who had withdrawn himself from 
the British services during the siege of Ma- 
dras. He had surrendered, and was being led 
to Major Brereton, when he was met by 
Mahommed Isoof, who, raising his scimetar, 
nearly severed ths prisoner’s head from his 
hody, exclaiming—‘* These are the terms to 
hs kept with a traitor.” 

Lally, oo hearing of the departure of Major 
Brereton for Wandewash, had left Pondicherry 
with a party of Europeans, and ordered Sou- 
pires to join him at Chittapet. But his move- 
ments wers paralyzed by want of funds. He 
advanced to Coverpauk, wheres distress and his 
persocal nopopularity gave rise to a state of 
feeling in his army which rendered it mani- 
festly imprudent to risk a battle. The result 
was, that late in May ths French went into 
caotooments, and the English shortly after- 
wards followed their example. 

It is oow necessary to turn to the events 
which followed the recall of M. Bussy from 
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the court of Salabat Jung. A potty rajah, 
named Anunderauze, who was dissatisfied with 
some part of ths conduct of that officer, availed 
himself of his departure to attack Vizagapa- 
tam, of which hs succeeded in dispossessing 
the French garrison. He immediately sent 
advice of his success to the presidency of Ma- 
dras, accompanied by ao offer to snrreaoder his 
conquest to the English, and by a request for 
the aid of a large detachment to act with his 
owa troops in the provinces which the French 
had obtaiaed from the Soubahdar of the Dec- 
can. But the council of Madras were not in 
a condition to afford any assistance. Fort Si, 
David had fallen, and an attack on the seat of 
the presidency was expected. Disappointed 
in this quarter, Anunderauze turned to Ben- 
gal, where, but for the predominant influence 
of Clive, his application would have heen at- 
tended with no better success than at Madras. 
Contrary to the opinion of his coadjutors in 
council, Clive determined to give the required 
aid ; and an expeditioa was despatched uoder 
Colonel Forde, consisting of five hundred Eu- 
ropeans, two thousand oas huodred nativs 
troops, six field-pieces, twenty-four six-pound- 
ers for battery, a howitzer, and an eight-inch 
mortar. The expedition proceeded by sea, and 
haviog disembarked at Vizagapatam, joined 
the army of Anunderauze, which lay at a 
short: distance from that place. But the pro- 
gress of the allies was impeded hy disputes. 
Ths rajah expressed great satisfaction at ths 
arrival of the English force, but manifested a 
strong disinclination to contribute anything to 
its support. Affairs were at leagth adjusted 
through the interposition of Mr. Andrews, a 
civil servant of the East-India Company, who 
had arrived to re-establish the factory of Viza- 
gapatam, of which he had formerly been ths 
chief, aod from that circumstance was per- 
sonally known to Anunoderauze. Through his 
mediation a treaty was concluded, by which it 
was stipulated that all plunder should be 
equally divided ; that all the countries that 
might he conquered should be delivered to ths 
rajah, who was to collect the revenues, with 
the exception of the sea-ports and towas at 
the mouths of the rivers, which, with ths revs- 
nies of the districts annexed to them, were to 
belong to the Company; and that no treaty 
for the disposal or restitution of ths possessions 
of either party should be mads without ths 
consent of both. Finally, the prime difficulty 
in the way of action was removed by a stipu- 
lation that the rajah should supply fifty thou- 
saod rupees a month for the expences of ths 
army, aod six thousand for the private expenses 
of the officers. Ths united forces now marched 
agaiast M. Conflans, who had been left in com- 
mand of a portion of the French force which 
had not accompanied M. Bussy; and they 
moved to victory. At Psddapors a haitle 
took place, ia which the French, being totally 
defeated, abandoned their camp to the victors, 
with many pieces of cannon, a large quantity 
of ammunition, and a thousand draught bul- 
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Iccks. The honcur of the victory belonged 
exclusively to the Euglish force. The rajah’s 
army cousisted of five hundred horse, whose 
value Orme determines by the passing remark, 
that they were ‘‘incapable of fighting ;” and 
ahout five thousand foct, some of whom were 
armed with fire-arms of extraordivary fabrica- 
tion, and the remainder with pikes and hows. 
Horse and fect are alike included by the his- 
torian just quoted, uoder the term of ‘rab- 
ble ;” and Colonel Forde seems tc have been 
auxious for nothing sc much as te get them 
out of the way. ‘The only useful part of the 
rajah’s force was w hedy of about forty Euro- 
peans, whem he had collected te manage a few 
field-pieces, and who performed the duty very 
satisfactorily. 

The retreat of the Freuch was conducted 
upon the principle of each man providing for 
himself. The flying treops teok various routes, 
but most of them towards Rajahmuodry. Te 
this place the French commander, M. Copflans, 
bent his way; aod if he had gained little repu- 
tation ag a soldier, he seemed resolved at least 
tc challenge the distinction of beiag a beld and 
rapid rider. No instances are recorded of his 
care to preserve the remnant of his army; but 
it is related that he traversed the whole dis- 
tance from the field of hattle te Rajahmundry 
(which is ahout forty miles) at full gallop, and 
by obtaining changes of horses, performed the 
journey in an incredibly short space of time. 

Rajahmundry possessed a fort, but it was 
almost incapahle of defence; besides which 
the French had lest nearly all their cannon. 
Under these circumstances it was deemed im- 
prudent to linger at that place; and the 
fugitives, with all possible speed, crossed the 
Godavery, on the bauk of which river the 
town staods. Colonel Forde advanced te 
Rajahmuudry, and waited some time for the 
rajah, who had engaged te make the first pay- 
ment under the treaty as soon ag he was in 
pessession of the fort. The rajah, however, 
did net arrive to seize the prize ; and Colonel 
Forde, with his forces, crcesed the Godavery 
in pursuit of the fying enemy. But his pro- 
gress wag scon stopped by the want of money. 
He had brought with him a supply from Ben- 
gal, hut on the faith of the rajah’s prooiiges, 
he had lent that prince twenty thousand 
rupees, and the loan, with the current ex- 
penses of the army, had now left the British 
commander without the means of proceeding. 
He consequently recrossed the river, to the 
great dismay of the rajah, who imagined that 
the retrograde movement was made for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment on him, and 
in this helief fled to the hills, The interposi- 
tion of Mr. Andrews was again resorted to, 
but the rajah’s fear of Colonel Forde, and his 
reluctance to part with any money, seemed to 
have eutirely divested him of al] interest in 
the success of the expedition, With some 
difficulty a reconstruction of the treaty was 
effected, and it was stipulated that whatever 
sume the rajah might advaace should be con- 
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sidered as loans, and that the revenues of the 
ccuntries which might he reduced on the fur- 
ther side of the Gcdavery, excepting such as 
helonged to the French, either by cccupat on 
or grant, should be equally divided between 
the rajah and the English. The rajah then 
furnished a small amcount in mouey, and a 
larger in bills, which enabled the British force 
to resuine its march in the direction which 
had heen taken by M. Conflans. That officer 
had recovered so much presence of mind as to 
collect part of his scattered troops at Masuli- 
patam, where he seemed resolved te make a 
stand. He had made application for assist- 
ance to Salabat Juug, and that prince ad- 
vanced with a body of troops from Hyder- 
abad; his brother, marching with another, 
joined him uear the Kistna. But the Eaglish 
commander, undismayed by these threatening 
appearances, steadily continued his march, 
though greatly embarrassed and delayed hy 
the erratic excursions of his native ally in 
search of plunder. On the 6th March he was 
in sight of Masulipatam, and on the same day 
he received the cheering intelligence that 
Lally had heen obliged to raise the siege of 
Madras, Yet his situation was surrounded 
by difficulties. He had begun to construct 
batteries, and te make preparations for attack- 
iug the fort, but his hopes appeared in immi- 
nent danger of being frustrated from the ex- 
haustien'cf his resources, His military cheat 
was empty, and the rajah refused any further 
supply. Colonel Forde had borrowed of his 
officers all the money that they possegged, 
and even used the prize-money of the treapa, 
Some treasure had arrived at Vizagapatam 
from Bengal, but the interpesition of part of 
the French force rendered its transmission to 
Colonel Ferde impracticable, and it was sent 
for safety to the Dutch settlement of Cocka- 
narah. While lahouring under these embar- 
rassments, the whcle of Colonel Forde’s Eu- 
repean troops suddenly turned cut with their 
arms, and threatened to march away. With 
some difficulty they were persuaded to return 
to their tents and appoint a deputation to re- 
present theirdemands. These extended to au 
immediate payment of the prize-money then 
due to them, and te a premise of the whele 
beoty cf Masulipatam in case it should he 
taken ; and on any other terms it was declared 
the refractory troops would not serve in the 
siege. Colonel Forde, unable to comply with 
the first part of this demand, was compelled 
to try the effect of a promise te pay, out of 
the first money which should come into his 
handg, the prize-money then due. With regard 
te the secend part of the claim, he represented 
that, as by the. Company’s regulations the 
troops were cnly entitled to one-half of what 
is taken, he could not, on his own authority, 
engage that they should receive more; but 
he pretiised to represent their case to the 
Company at home, and te retain the amount 
in dispute until the question was determined. 
The hasty resolves of excited men have 
F 
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rarely much stability, and these assurances 
induced the disaffected troops to return to 
their duty. 

But one difficulty was no sooner removed 
than another started up. Salabat Jnng, who 
was only ahout forty miles from Masulipatam, 
sent to Annnderauze, commandiog him to 
quit the English, and repair to the standard 
of his lawful master. At the same time intel- 
ligence arrived that Rajahmundry had again 
fallen into the hands of the Freach. These 
events so alarmed the rajah, that he deter- 
miaed without delay to endeavour to regain 
his own country on the opposite side of the 
Godavery. Of this intention he gave no 
notice to Colonel Forde, hut on the night of 
the 27th March he suddenly decamped, and 
though not usnally remarkable for the rapidity 
of his motions, he on this occasion marched 
sixteen miles before break of day. Colonel 
Forde, as soon as he became aware of the 
rajah’s flight, despatched messengers to endea- 
vour to win him back ; and by giving his fears 
a different direction to that which they had at 
first taken, they succeeded. They pointed 
out the danger to which the retreat of Aoun- 
derauze was exposed from the cavalry of Sala- 
bat Jung on the one hand, and the French 
troops in the neighbourhood of Rajahmuadry 
on the other; and the vacillatiag rajah once 
nore rejoined his English ally. To divert 
Salabat Jung, an attempt was made to open a 
negotiation ; aud a civil servant of the Com- 
pany proceeded to his camp to represent the 
views of the English, which were stated to be 
confined to the acquisition of the French 
ports and factories on the coast, and not to 
extend to aay part of the authority which 
that nation or its represeatatives had exer- 
cised io the iaterior. ‘This exposition of the 
designs of the English was not ill calculated 
to conciliate the servants and retaioers of 
Salabat Juog, who had entertained great 
jealousy of the power and influence attained 
by Bussy. 

To the mean time the baiteries of the Eng- 
lish kept up a hot fire, and on the 6th April 
the works were so much damaged as to be 
deemed accessible in three places. On that 
day the artillery officers reported that oaly 
two days’ ammunition for the hatteries re- 
mained io store ; intelligence was also received 
that Salabat Jung was advancing, and that 
the French force which had heen hovering 
about Rajahmundry, and which he had invited 
to form a junction with his army, was not far 
distant. It was oow unecessary to make a 
prompt decision ; and, notwithstanding great 
difficulties that presented themselves, Colonel 
Forde determined to make an attempt to carry 
the fort by storm. A heavy rain had greatly 
increased the labour of crossing the iater- 
vening ground, but this circumstance was 
regarded hy Colonel Forde as rather an ad- 
vaatape, because it would tend to lull -the 
suspicions of the garrison. He accordingly 
ordered the firing to be kept up vigorously 
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through the next day, and all the troops to be 
under arms at ten at night. 

One part of the ground surrounding the fort 
was # swamp of mud, through which the 
ditch had not been contiaued, partly on ac- 
count of the labour and expense of carrying 
it on, and partly because, from the nature of 
the ground, it was believed to be more diffi- 
cult to pass thao the ditch itself. It was re- 
ported, however, that the natives occasionally 
waded through the morass; and on examina- 
tion it was found to be passable, though not 
without extreme difficulty. It was resolved 
accordingly to distract the enemy’s attention 
by a movemeat on this point, while the maio 
attack was made on another, and the rajah’s 
troops were making a demoostration on a 
third, 

The force allotted to the main attack pro- 
ceeded in three divisions. ‘Two of these were 
composed of Europeao troops, and were led 
respectively by Captain Fischer and Captaia 
Yorke. The third, composed of sepoys, was 
led by Captain Maclean. The first division 
was discovered in passiog the ditch, and while 
tearing up = palisade which obstrncted their 
progress, were exposed to a heavy fire of can- 
non and musketry. They gained the breach, 
however, and obtained possession of one of 
the bastions called the Chameleon. Here they 
were joined by the second division under Cap- 
tain Yorke. This officer, perceiving a line of 
the fenemy’s sepoys moving along the way 
helow the rampart, ran down, and seizing the 
French officer who commanded them, called 
npon him to order his men to lay down their 
arms aod surrender. The demand was obeyed 
with little apparent reluctance. Captain 
Yorke now pursued his way, displayiag the 
highest gallantry as well as the greatest gene- 
rosity and clemency towards the enemy. But 
his men showed some disposition to falter ; 
and at last, taking fright at what they erro- 
neously believed to be a mine, they all ran 
back. Their officers followed to reclaim them, 
and Captain Yorke was left alone with two 
drummers. Returoing to the hastion, he 
found that some of the men were proposing to 
go out of the breach and quit the fort; but 
Captain Yorke threatened instant death to 
the first who should make the attempt; and, 
shame beginning to operate, a cry was raised 
that their commander was ill-used, and about 
thirty-six declared they would follow wher- 
ever he would lead. With these he returned, 
leaving the remainder to follow as soon as 
their officers should be able to briog them on. 
The interval, however, had allowed time for 
the Freach to load a gun with grape-shot and 
point it io the direction io which the English 
party were advancing. It was fired when 
they were within a few yards of it, and the 
discharge did fearful execution. Some were 
killed, and sixteen, among which number was 
the gallant officer who led the party, were 
wounded, Captain Fischer in the mean time 
was advancing along the rampart with his 
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division of Europeans ; and the sepoys, under 
Capiain Maclean, were gainiog entrance at a 
place called the South Gats, which was in im- 
perfect repair. The two false attacks were 
also answering the purposes intended, although 
the rajah’s troops were utterly unfit for any 
real service, aud the force under Captain 
Knox, finding the saemy prepared, did novt 
attempt to cross the swamp, but only fired 
over it. Both, however, contributed to divert 
the attention of the enemy and increase the 
alarm of M. Conflans, who is represented as 
having remained at his house issuing orders 
founded on reports brought to him there, 
which the arrival of the next report induced 
him to contradict. He at last resolved to 
make an offer of surrender on honourable 
terms. The answer of Colonel Forde was, 
that the surrender must be at discretion, and 
further, that it must be immediate. MM. Con- 
flans neither objected nor hesitated, but gave 
instant orders to discontinus further resist- 
ance. 

The fall of Masulipatam was unexpected, 
and the success of the English was, without 
doubt, owing to the daring spirit in which the 
attempt had been evnceived and executed. 
The prisoners exceeded the number of those 
to whose arins they surrendered. The fort 
was abundantly provided with stores, and de- 
fended by one hundred and twenty pieces of 
eannon. ‘These, with a rich booty, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. 

The consequences of this success were imme- 
diately apparent. Salabat Jung was within 
Afteen miles of Masulipatam, but its fall in- 
duced him to manifest a disposition to treat ; 
and Coloael Forde proceeded to his camp, 
where he was received with marked attention. 
A treaty was concluded, consisting of four 
articles. By the first, the whole territory 
dependent on Masulipatam, as well as certain 
other districts, was granted to the English, 
without the reservation of fine or military ser- 
vice. By the second, Salabat Jung engaged that 
the French force, which still remained in his 
country, should pass the Kistna within fifteen 
days ; that, in future, the French should have 
no settlement south of that river; that he 
would thenceforward retain no French troops 
in his service, and that he would neither 
render assistance to that nation, nor receive 
any from it. The third article gave impunity 
to Anunderauze for the tribute which he had 
levied in the French possessions, and exone- 
rated him from the payment of his own for 
one year—his future liability to make the 
accustomed payments being recognized, as well 
as the power of the Soubahdar to enforce them, 
provided he neither assisted nor gave protec- 
tion to the enemies of the English. The 
fourth article restricted the English from 
aiding or protecting the enemies of Salabat 
Jung. This treaty gave to the English a 
territory extending about eighty miles along 
the coast and twenty inland. The provisions 
were altogether in favour of the English, aud 
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it is not probable that Salabat Jung would 
have granted so much had he not been under 
the influence of alarm from another source, in 
addition to the terror inspired by the capture 
of Masulipatam. His brother, Nizam Ah, 
was on terms of enmity with Bussy, whose 
dewan he had caused to be murdered. Clive, 
calculatiog on the influence of this prince’s ill- 
feeling towards the French, had written to him 
requesting his assistance in support of Colonel 
Forde’s expedition. The precise effect of 
this communication cannpvt be ascertained, for 
Nizam Ali was quite ready, without any 
stimulus, to undertake any project that pro- 
mised to gratify his ambition, or promote his 
interest ; but whatever might be the force of 
the various motives prompting him to action, 
Nizam Ali no sooner learned that Salabat Jung 
was marching against the English, thau he took 
the field and advanced to Hyderabad, for the 
purpose, as he alleged, of regulating the affairs 
of tbe state—in other words, of supplanting 
his brother and taking possession of his throne. 
Salabat Jung had hoped to secure the assist- 
ance of part of the English force io resisting 
this attempt against his authority, and he 
sought to prevail on Colonel Forde to grant it 
by the lure of personal advantages. But the 
Eoglish commander refused, and the result was 
that the Soubahdar, on marching to the defence 
of his capital, took with him that French force 
which, by an express article of the treaty, he 
had undertaken toexpel. His return dispelled 
the danger by which hs was menaced. Nego- 
tiation was commenced between the brothers, 
and Nizam Ali withdrew; but not without 
being restored to the government of Berar, from 
which be had been removed by the manage- 
ment of Bussy. This arrangement gave offence 
to Basalat Jung, another brother of Salabat 
Jung, who forthwith departed to promote 
his own views in the south, accompanied by 
the French corps which the Soubahdar, after 
engagiog to expel, had brought to Hyderabad. 
This movement, and a report which obtained 
belief that a body of French troops had moved 
from Arcot, led to the despatch from Conje- 
veram of an English force under Major Mon- 
son. ‘They marched on the 5th of July, and 
on the 17th appeared before Coverpank, which 
was summoned to surrender, though with very 
slight expectation that the demand would have 
any effect. Greatly was the English com- 
mander surprised by receiving an answer, 
offering to surrender the place provided the 
garrison were permitted to retire to Arcot, 
the soldiers with their knapsacks, and the 
officers with all their effects. The offer was 
accepted, and the English thus easily gained 
possession of a place which was in a condition 
to have put them to the expense of a siege ; 
the time occupied from the summons to the 
surrender being ouly about an hour. This 
facile triumph encouraged Major Monson to 
proceed to Arcot, in the hope of finding the 
garrison under the influence of a similar spirit 
to that which prevailed at Coverpauk; but in 
FZ 
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this he was disappointed. A determination 
was manifested to maintain the place, and the 
garrison was so much superior to their oppo- 
neuts in artillery, that until a train conld be 
obtained from Madras, the place could not be 
assailed with any prospect of success. Before 
this could arrive, the far greater part of the 
French army might reach Arcot from their 
cantonments, and Major Monson cousequently 
marched back to Conjeveram, leaving a gar- 
rison in Coverpank. 

In April Admiral Pocock returned with his 
fleet from Bombay, to which place he had pro- 
ceeded in the month of October of the pre- 
ceding year, in order to avoid the north-east 
monsoon. A French fleet was expected from 
the islands, and the British admiral, in the 
hope of meeting it, continued to the wind- 
ward of Pondicherry, and chiefly at Negapa- 
tam. Reguiring a supply of water, which tlfe 
Dutch authorities of the latter place refused 
to furnish, the admiral sailed for Trincoma- 
lee, in Ceylon, having a few days previously 
despatched the Revenge frigate in the same 
direction to look out for the enemy. At 
ten in the morning of the 2nd of September, 
some ships were discovered to the south-east, 
and soon afterwards the Kevenye appeared 
chased by one of the strange vessels. The 
English squadron immediately weighed, but 
was unable to get within cannon-shot of the 
enemy hefore dark; and from various circum- 
stances arising from winds, currents, and the 
weather, the fleets were kept asunder uatil 
the 10th. 

The French fleet was that of M. d’Aché, 
considerably reinforced. it now consisted of 
eleven sail of the line and three frigates. The 
crews amounted to five thousand five hundred 
men, and the greatest exertions had been made 
to victual and prepare the fleet for sea. The 
labour had occnpied many months, and pro- 
visions had been drawn not only from the 
French islands, but from Madagascar and other 
placcs. So great was the anxiety felt on this 
account, that a fleet had been despatched to 
procure provisions from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where a great quantity was purchased 
at avast expense. A part of this outlay had, 
however, been reimbursed by the capture of 
an English Company’s ship homeward bound 
from Madras. 

The English squadron consisted of nine 
ships of the line, two Company’s ships, and a 
fire-ship. The difference between the two 
fleets in number of guns and men was very 
considerable. The action commenced soon 
after two o’clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued for abont two hours, when the enemy’s 
rear, and shortly after their centre, began to 
give way. Their van then made sail, and, 
with the entire squadron, bore away. They 
were pursued, but soon escaped beyond the 
reach of cannon-shot, The loss of men was 
supposed to he nearly equal on both sides, but 
the English, though the victors, appear to 
have sustained more damage in their ships 
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than the enemy. None of the English ships 
after the engagement could set half their sails ; 
all the French ships except one carried their 
topsails. This, like some other naval engage- 
ments ahout this time, was attended by no de- 
cisive results. The fleets met, exchanged some 
broadsides, and then separated, each having 
sustained more or less of damage. In this 
instance the chief effect of the vast prepara- 
tion made by the French was to inflict some 
degree of injury on the rigging of a few 
English ships. On the other hand, the French 
ran, and the English, therefore, must claim the 
victory ; but it produced nothing. 

The English ficet returned to Negapatam, 
and the French, five days after the engage- 
meat, arrived at Pondicherry. Here they 
landed one hundred and eighty troops, and a 
small amount of treasure in money and dia- 
monds, the latter having been taken in the 
English ship captured on the voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope. D’Aché, with that 
yearning for the islands which lie never failed 
to experience when at Pondicherry, declared 
his intention immediately to return,—a deter- 
mination confirmed, if not caused, by intelli- 
gence of the approach of a reinforcement to 
the English fleet. Accordingly, on the 19th 
Septemher the signal was made for weighiog, 
and the ships loosed their topsails. These 
preparations excited a perfect storm of iadig- 
nation in the settlement. The military autho- 
rities and principal inbabitants assembled at 
the house of the governor, and unanimously 
passed a resolution, declaring that the precipi- 
tate defection of the squadron conld not fail 
to produce the most dangerous consequences 
to the state, as holding out to all the country 
powers a shameful acknowledgment that the 
French had been defeated in the last engage- 
ment and could not sustain another, and that 
they utterly despaired of success on shore. 
Founded on this resolution a protest was imme- 
diately drawn, declaring M. d’Aché responsible 
for the loss of the settlement, and avowing a 
determination to appeal to the king for the 
infliction of such punishment as his conduct 
deserved. So great had been the speed of 
M. d’Aché, that it was only by accident that 
he became acquainted with this formal expres- 
sion of the indignation of his countrymen. He 
was several leagues out at sea, as were all his 
ships but one, which had heen detained from 
some cause after the others were under sail. 
To the commander of this vessel the protest 
was intrusted, with a charge for its immediate 
delivery to M. d’Aché. He was also fur- 
nished with a number of copies, one of which 
was to he given to every commander in the 
squadron. For the opinion of either the au- 
thorities or the inhabitants of Pondicherry, 
D‘Aché entertained little respect, when yield- 
ing to it was likely to place him in a position 
of danger ; but the threats of denouncing his 
conduct to the government at home made him 
pause. If there were danger in returning, 
there was also danger, though more remote, 
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in fight. D’Aché called a council of his cap- 
tains, after which he returned to Pondicherry, 
and went on shore to confer with Lally.” Be- 
fore their deliberations were concluded, the 
English fleet appeared standing into the road 
in line of battle. The state of the wind gave 
the French the opportunity to bear down and 
engage if they chose, while it deprived the 
English admiral of this power. The French 
made their usnal choice, and disposed their 
ships in such a manner as to place them be- 
yond the reach of the English, who kept their 
line throughout an entire day without exciting 
any other feeling in the enemy but that of 
eatisfaction at being ont of danger. D’Aché 
yielded little to the remonstrances which as- 
sailed him on shore. He peremptorily adhered 
to his determination of returning to the islands, 
and all that conld be wrung from him was a 
reluctant consent to leave behind four hundred 
Africans who were on board his fleet, and five 
hnadred Kuropean sailors and marines, which 
latter body were courteously denominated by 
Lally ‘‘ the scum of the sea.” 

The day of M. d’Aché’s departure brought 
intelligence which in some degree relieved the 
gloom which hung over Pondicherry. The 
British Government had meditated an attack 
ou Wandewash, the most important of the ene- 
my’s stations hetween Pondicherryand Madras. 
Subsequently they appear to have heea de- 
sirous of postponing this operation, but Major 
Brereton being most anxious to undertake it, 
they yielded. The garrison of Trivatore sur- 
rendered to this force on the first summons, 
and on the 28th of September the English 
army encamped under a ledge of rocks which 
extended about three miles north-west of the 
fort of Wandewash. The native governor 
had declined to admit into the fort any Euro- 
pean troops except a few gunners, and the 
French consequently took up their quarters 
in the town. There, on the night succeeding 
the 29th, Major Brereton determined to attack 
them. Tho troops by whom the attack was 
to be made were formed into three divisions : 
the first, which was led-by Major Monson, 
succeeded in obtaining entrance, and made 
their way with little loss to a place where it was 
understood the main body of the French troops 
were lying; but here they were surprised by 
finding no enemy, and embarrassed by not 
meeting with the second division of the Eng- 
lish force, which was under the command of 
Major Robert Gordon. A rogket was to be 
the signal for the advance of this division to 
the place to which Major Monson had pene- 
trated, and it was given as soon as they had 
arrived ; but Major Gordon appears to have 
lost all presence of mind, and after it had 
heen determined to advance, and the party 
selected to lead the attack had actually gone 
forward, the commander of the division had 
disappeared. The second officer in rank, Cap- 
tain Preston, was a man of unquestionable 
courage ; but he, heing ignorant of the reasoa 
of Major Gordon’s absence, would not venture 
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to take his place. The consequence was, that 
the advanced party being left unsupported, 
were exposed to a galling fire of musketry 
from the rampart, which, from their situation, 
they could returo only at great disadvantage. 
This party, which was led by Lieutenant de 
la Douespe, gallantly stood their ground ex- 
pecting to be immediately Joined by the main 
hody, but in vain ; all the support they re- 
ceived was from two field-pieces, which opened 
a fire on the rampart. Major Gordon did not 
appear ; the African troops in his division soon 
took to flight ; and the Europeans, disheartened 
by not being led ou, and exposed to a fire which 
they could not effectually return, likewise fled. 
Still Lieutenant de la Douespe and his brave 
party kept their ground—where they would 
probably all have perished, had not Captain 
Preston run forward and brought them back 
to the place where the officers of the division 
were assembled, deserted by all excepting the 
artillerymen, who still stood by their com- 
mandant, Captain Barker, and vigorously plied 
their guns. The fugitives made their way to 
the third division, which was the reserve, and 
was posted on a ridge in the rear. It was 
commanded by Major Brereton, who, on the 
first notice of the approach of the fugitives, 
rushed towardsthem unaccompanied, and under 
a strong impulse of indigaation, ran the first 
man he met through the body. Major Brere- 
ton then pushed on to the two guns, which 
Captain Barker and his men were still working; 
and there being no longer any object to be 
gained hy their perseverance, they were with- 
drawn to the reserve. 

Major Monson, ignorant of the position 
either of the enemy or of those from whom 
he expected assistance, had resolved to wait 
forthe day. It broke, and brought upoao him 
the point-blank fire of fonrteen of the enemy’s 
guns from the tower and esplanade. This he 
could only return with the fire of two field- 
pieces aad discharges of musketry. Snch a 
disparity could not long be maintained ; but, 
unwilling to relinquish the hope of support, 
Major Monson sought the means ot protract- 
ing the contest as long as possible. Various 
methodsof sheltering the men from the eaemy’s 
fire were tried ; but the enemy after a time, 
moviog part of their guns, so as to attack the 
division in flank as well as in front, the field- 
pieces of the Haglish being disabled, aad the 
meu beginning to lose courage, a retreat be- 
came advisable, if not inevitable. A singular 
illustration of the instinct of discipline marked 
this movement. The grenadiers of one ot the 
Company’s battalions were to halt near the 
gate, but seeing it open, they marched out into 
the plain, quickening their pace at every step. 
Sensible that to call after men in such a state 
of feeling would only have the effect of adding 
to their fear and driving tlem into wild and 
disorderly flight, Major Calliaud followed and 
passed them, when, stopping suddenly in 
front, he cried ‘‘ Halt.” The men obeyed the 
word of command, formed according to order, 
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turned, and followed the officer who had thus 
cecalled them to duty. The retreat was sub- 
sequently conducted in good order. 

On the news of this affair reaching Pondi- 
cherry, Laily fired a hundred guns in honour 
of the great victory achieved by the French, 
and transmitted magnificent accounts of it to 
every quarter where it was likely to advance 
his interests. 

Bussy arrived at Wandewash the day after 
the English had left their encampment before 
that place ; he was proceeding with a detach- 
ment to join Basalat Juog. He marched to 
Trivatore, which surrendered to him as easily 
as hut « short time before it had yielded to 
the Euglish. Thence he advanced to Arcot, 
from which place he had made one day’s 
march when his progress was stopped by the 
arrival of unwelcome intelligence from Wano- 
dewash. The pecuniary distress of the French 
had long been extreme. But little money 
had lately been issued to the troops, and that 
in place of provisions, which were not sup- 
plied with any regularity. More than a year’s 
pay was due to the whole army. Discontent 
of no ordinary kind was the consequence, and 
the feeling was aggravated by the soldiers 
having generally taken up the belief that a 
great amount of treasure had been brought by 
the squadron, and that Lally had amassed and 
secreted much wealth. The success at Wan- 
dewash seemed to add strength to the sense 
of grievance previously existing, and the sol- 
diers complained openly and loudly. Their 
complaints were uttered with impunity ; but 
some men of Loraine’s regiment having been 
subjected to punishment for other military 
offences, the whole regiment turned out and 
marched from the camp to the spot which 
the English had lately occupied. The officers 
of other regiments hearing the drums, turned 
out also, supposing that the camp wasattacked, 
and this led to an apprehension on the part 
of the mutineers that they were about to be 
surrounded. To ascertain the fact, a deputa- 
tion was despatched, the chief of the party 
heing the foremost man in the mutiny. His 
exhortations impressed those to whom he was 
sent with the same spirit which already per- 
vaded those by whom he was deputed, and 
they forthwith determined to imitate the ex- 
ample of their comrades. The officers expos- 
tulated, but in vain ; they were peremptorily 
commanded to retire. Arrangements were now 
made for supplying the necessities of the mu- 
tinous force. Parties were deputed to bring 
up the field-artillery, the tumbrils, oxen, tents, 
and baggage ; and even the market people, to 
the number of ahout two thousaod, with a 
multitude of animals, were pressed into the 
service. When all was prepared, the muti- 
neers proceeded to the spot which they had 
selected for the encampment, where their 
first siep was to elect a serjeant-major their 
commander-in-chief. This functionary onomi- 
nated another serjeaut his major-general, and 
appointed the usual officers to the various 
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companies. The general issued his orders, 
which were read to the men in the ordinary 
way, and every detail of dnty and discipline 
was observed with the greatest regularity. 

The intelligence of this movement was 
communicated with sll possible speed to Pon- 
dicherry. To allay the feeling which had led 
to it, Lally produced from his own chest a 
considerable sum, the memhers of the council 
sent their plate to the Miot, and some of the 
principal inhahitants followed their example. 
The Viscount Fumel was despatched to nego- 
tiate with the mutineers ; and having suc- 
ceeded in making some impression on the ma- 
jority, he left them to deliberate, giving them 
three hours for the transmission of an answer. 
The influence of their serjeant-general was 
exerted in favour of compromise; and they 
resolved to return to their duty, on condition 
of receiving a general amnesty, six mouths’ 
pay immediately, and the remainder in a 
month. This was agreed to; a pardon and 
six months’ pay were forwarded, and the 
troops marched back to Wandewash. The 
news of the discontent had extended to the 
force uader Bussy, and its spirit was rapidly 
eaught. To appease’it he waa obliged at 
once to advance a month’s pay to his men, 
and then to wait until « supply could be ob- 
tained, to place them on a level with the 
troops at Wandewash. 

The growing necessities of the French, and 
the fearful intimation which they had re- 
ceived, that their troops would not serve with- 
out pay, forced them to the consideration of 
the means of recruiting their exhausted trea- 
sury. In the rich aad fertile island of Sering- 
ham, the approaching December harvest pro- 
mised to be unusually abundant, and the 
government share was estimated to be worth 
six hundred thousand rupees. This, in the 
existing situation of the French, was a tempt- 
ing prize; and it was resolved to make an 
effort to secure it. The expedition for this 
purpose was intrusted to M. Crillou, and con- 
sisted of nine hundred Europeans, oue thou- 
sand sepoys, sod two hundred native horse. 
Neither the presidency, nor the commanding 
officer at Trichinopoly, appear to have been 
aware of this movement till it was too late to 
offer an effectual resistance. The approach of 
the force was only learned from the accidental 
discovery of an advanced party. A detach- 
ment, which was thereupon despatched from 
Trichinopoly, gained some advantage, and 
from the prisoners taken in this affair the 
first accurate information of the strength and 
object of the enemy was obtained. On the 
20th of November, Crillon’s force crossed into 
the island of Seringham, and encamped oppo- 
site the west face of the pagoda, within which 
were stationed three hundred sepoys, five 
hundred irregular troops armed with lances, 
and two field-pieces. An attempt was made 
to defend the gateway by erecting a wall 
across it with a single opening, in front of 
which was a trench, and behind a parapet for 
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the fiald-pieces. 
vaacing their heaviest cannon, soon beat down 
the wall, and disabled their field-pieces ; they 
then effected an entrance, though gallantly re- 
sisted hy the sepoys, Their victory was tar- 
nished by a wantonovess of cruelty disgraceful 
to a nation boasting of any degree of civil- 
ization. They not only refused quarter after 
resistance had ceased, but, having turned ont 
all who survived the massacre, fired upon 
some who were departing, while their cavalry 
rode after others and cut them down. I¢ is 
said that these acts were perpetrated by the 
common men without the sanction of their 
officers—a very insufficient excuse. If the 
officers disapproved of the conduct of their 
men, they ought to have restraioed it, 

The loss of Seringham was in some degresa 
counterbalanced by success in another quarter. 
The British force ia the Carnatic had been 
considerably strengthened, partly by ex- 
changes of prisoners, and partly by the arrival 
from England of two hundred recruits, and a 
King’s regiment containing its full comple- 
ment of one thonsaod mea, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Coote, who had 
formerly served in Bengal. He was now 
nominated to the command there; but the 
appointment was qualified by permission for 
him to remain with bis regiment on the coast 
of Coromandel, if circumstances shonld render 
it more desirable. Ths amount of British 
force at this time in India was quite dispro- 
portiooed to- the demand for their services ; 
aad it followed that everywhere the varions 
authorities eadeavoured to secure as large a 
part of it as possible for their own pro- 
tection. Thus Clive retained the troops 
which he took with him to Bengal, though 
aware that Madras was threatened with a 
siege. He knew the danger of the latter 
presidency ; he also kaew the hazard of di- 
rinishing his strength in Bengal; and being 
naturally most anxioua for the safaty ef those 
interests for which he was peculiarly re- 
sponsible, he was unwilling 1o place any part 
of his force in a position from which he could 
not recall them in case of necessity. The 
state of affairs ia the Carnatic was now 
thought to warrant the exercise of the op- 
tion of detaining Colonel Coote and his regi- 
ment. Clive, however, had requested that, 
if Colonel Coote were detained, Major Cal- 
liand: might be spared for Bengal ; and that 
officer, with two hundred men, was accordingly 
despatched thither. 

When the presidency of Madras became 
aware of the movement of the expedition 
under M. Crillon, they determined that the 
whole of the British army should take the 
field. No plan of operations appears to have 
been decided on, the choice being left to 
Colonel Coote, who, about the time the French 
obtained possession of Seringham, arrived at 
Conjeveram, where the largest division of the 
army was io cantonment, The troops which 
had landed with Colonel Coote subseqnently 
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The French, however, ad-|joined, and the best mode of employing the 


force thus collectad was deemed to be in at- 
tempting to reduce Wandewash. To divert 
the enemy, Colonel Coote, with the main hody 
of his army, marched to Arcot; while Major 
Brereton, with a strong detachment, after 
traversing the intermediate territory, marched 
on to Wandewash, and took possession of tha 
town almost without resistance. Intelligence 
of this success being forwarded to Colonel 
Coote at Arcot, he mads a forced march to 
join Major Brereton, who in the mean time 
bad been preparing a battery for the reduc- 
tion of the fort. Another was subsequently 
constructed, and both were opened on the 
29th of November. The enemy had coo- 
tinued to fire from the walls day and night 
from the time of the arrival of Major Brereton, 
bnt with so little effect that only one maa in 
the British force had been wouaoded, and he 
but slightly. The fire of the English bat- 
teries, which was directed against the tower 
of the fort, succeeded, before nooa on the day 
on which it was commenced, in silencing the 
enemy in that quarter and in making a prac- 
ticable breach, The fort was then summoned 
to surrender, but the aaswer was, that it 
would be defended to the last extremity. The 
fire of the English was thereupoa coatinned, 
and various parts of tha defences were in suc- 
cession dismaaotled. On the following morn- 
ing the killadar sent officers to treat for his 
security in the event of his delivering up the 
place to the English. In the conference that 
ensued, Colonel Coote pledged himself to con- 
tinue the killadar in the fort, and ia the occu- 
pation of the surrounding districts, as a de- 
pendent of the Company, if he would deliver 
up the French whom he had admitted ; but 
the promise was given on the condition of aa 
unequivocal answer being returned hy two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The appointed hour 
arrived without bringing the expected answer ; 
but shortly afterwards the French soldiers, 
who seem to have reposed no great confidence 
in their Mahometan coadjntor, appeared on 
the walls and offered to deliver up tha fort. 
Colonel Coote immediately ordered a company 
of sepoys to advance and take possession of 
the gateway; bunt having got there, they were 
told that the key was with the killadar. 
Against any check in this quarter, howaver, 
Colonel Coote had prepared. At the time of 
seading the sapoys to the gateway, he had 
himself advanced with another company to 
the breach, which was passed without oppo- 
sition. They were followed by others, no re- 
sistance beiag offered ; and thus Waadewash 
fell into the haads of the Eaglish without the 
loss of a single man, and at the expense of 
only five wonnded. Tha killadar had signed 
the agreement for surrender to the English 
before they entered ; and it is discreditahle to 
the British authorities that he was not ad- 
mitted to the advantages which had heea pro- 
mised him, It ia true, that the time fixed for 
receiving his answer had heen in a trifliag 
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degree exceeded ; but soinething should have 
been allowed for the loose and dilatory cha- 
racter of Oriental diplomacy, and his evident 
intention of complying with the demand made 
on the part of the English ought to have 
secured to him the stipulated consideration. 

From Wandewash Colonel Coote marched 
to Carangoly, distant from the former place 
about thirty-five miles. He eutered the town 
with little difficulty on the 4th December, 
erected hatteries and cannonaded the fort until 
the 10th, when his ammunition being nearly 
expended, he was under the necessity of send- 
ing for more to Chinglepnt; hut before he 
was compelled entirely to suspend his fire, an 
offer of surrender on terms was unexpectedly 
made, and the situation of the British force 
induced their commander to grant almost 
everything that was asked. The European 
part of the garrison, consisting of one hundred 
men, were permitted to march away with 
their arms, two rounds of ammunition per 
man, six days’ provisions, drums beating and 
colours flying. The sepoys also were set free, 
but without their arms. 

The fall of Carangoly was to have heen fol- 
lowed by an attark upon the fort of Arcot, 
While Colonel Coote was on his march to Wan- 
dewash, Captain Wood, with a small force, 
had entered the city of Arcot, and without any 
opposition taken possession of the nabob’s 
palace and the adjacent streets, although not 
half a mile from the fort. Here they re- 
mained several days, and compelled the French 
renter to furnish them with a quantity of rice 
at the market price. Anticipating the early 
arrival of Colonel Coote, they were engaged 
in making preparations for an attack upon 
the fort, when the approach of M. Bussy, re- 
turning from his march to join Basalat Jung, 
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Their obedience was certain while Lally had 
the power of enforcing it ; and when he ceased 
to possess that power, it was equally certain 
that the sunoud of Basalat Jung would he of 
no value heyond that of the material upou 
which it was inscribed. With this document, 
the only result of his mission, Bussy returaed, 
and having found the French force with Basalat 
Jung in a state of the greatest destitution, 
hrought it away, aud hy the influence of his 
personal credit, managed to hire four hundred 
native horse to add to the efficiency of the force 
under his command. He arrived at Arcot on. 
the day on which Wandewash surrendered to 
the English. On the fall of that place, Colonel 
Coote advanced in the direction of Arcot, hut 
the ravages of the French cavalry, and a hody 
of Mahrattas, who, after heing in treaty with 
the English, had joined the Freach, rendered 
it impracticable to obtain provisions, and the 
English army heing without any stores, were 
subjected to great privation. The hardship of 
their situation was further aggravated by ex- 
cessive rains, which their tents were unable to 
resist, and the pressure of these cirenmstances 
forced Colonel Coote to withdraw his troops 
into cantonments. They were stationed io 
the fort of Coverpauk and the adjacent vil- 
lages, 

The main hody of the French army soon 
after advanced from Chingleput to Arcot. Be- 
sides the addition gained hy the junction of 
Bussy, reinforcements were obtained from 
other quarters. Lally had become sensible 
that he had too far weakened his main body 
by detachments to the southward, and he 
sought to repair the error by recalling a large 
portion of the troops from Seriagham ‘and 
from other garrisons. Colonel Coote had again 
brought his force into the field, having pitched 
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Bussy had produced nothing worth the lahour 
and expense of making it. Alarmed by the 
approach of an English force under Captain 
More to watch his motions, and instigated by 
the advice of an influential native who was 
hostile alike to the two European powers, 
Basalat Jung not only demanded a complete 
recognition of his authority and the assistance 
of the French to maintain it, but added to 
these conditions of obtaining his friendship 
another, which, under the circumstances exist- 
ing, was one of the most inconvenient that 
could be devised. He required that Bussy 
should lend him four lacs of rupees; and as 
the French authorities were, at that moment, 
in the situation of men who knew not where 
to tura for the means of defraying charges 
which could not be diminished or evaded 
without certain ruin, it was obvious that this 
condition, if insisted on, must be sufficient to 
put an end to the negotiation. Bussy tried the 
effect of personal conference with Basalat Jung, 
bué in vain, and he retired without gaining 
anything for the French cause but the barren 
form of a sunnud, enjoining all chiefs and off- 
cers in Arcot to yield obedience to Lally. 


and Arcot; and the new year found the two 
armies in sight of each other, but both appre- 
hensive of the consequences of an engagement. 
The French were the first to disturb the tem- 
porary calm, by a movement which Colonel 
Coote imagined to he directed against Wan- 
dewash. In this he was mistaken. The ob- 
ject of Lally was to attack Conjeveram, where 
he supposed that the English had great store 
of rice ; and the mode in which he contrived 
to reach the place without exciting suspicion 
manifested some dexterity. For two days his 
progress was inexplicably slow; on the third 
he amused those who ohserved him, hy putting 
his troops through a variety of evolutions on a 
large scale, which appeared to he only intended 
as practice, hut which had the effect of throw- 
ing his whole line in the direction to which his 
views were turned, and to place the horse iu 
the positioo most favourable for his purpose. 
As soon as it hecame dark, he formed his 
troops into two divisions, and putting himself 
at the head of the first, he arrived in the moro- 
ing at Conjeveram, But he was disappointed 
of his expected prize. The English had no 
store of provisions there, uor indeed anywhere. 
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It appears to have been then the common mode 
of conducting an Indiaa campaign to leave the 
day to provide for itself. If a supply could 
be obtained, it was well ; if untoward circum- 
stances intervened, the troops were destined 
to suffer hunyer. 

The pagoda of Conjeveram contained some 
military stores, the loss of which would have 
been felt by the English : but Lally was with- 
out cannon to attack it; and all that he conld 
perform was, to wreak the effects of his dis- 
appointment on the inhahitants of the town, 
by first plundering and then setting fire to 
their houses. With the booty thns acquired, 
aud two thousand bullocks, the niost valuable 
result of this expedition, Lally joined the other 
division of his army, and proceeded to Triva- 
tore, Colonel! Coote had no suspicion that the 
views of the French commander were directed 
to Conjeveram, till informed that he had ar- 
rived there by a communication from the 
British oficer in command of the pagoda. It 
was late in the afternoon when the intelligence 
reached him ; but before sunset his whale force 
was in motion, and the colonel, advancing 
with the cavalry, arrived at Conjeveram, a 
distance of twenty-one miles, about an hour 
after midnight. Ia the morning the remainder 
of the army arrived, but the departure of the 
‘enemy had rendered their services unaeces- 
sary. 

The attack of Wandewash, however, which 
Colonel Coote had supposed to be the first ob- 
ject of Lally’s movement, was to follow his 
disappointment at Conjeveram. To this at- 
tempt Bussy was decidedly opposed. He was 
of opivion that to retake Wandewash in the 
face of the whole British force was imprac- 
ticable, and that, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the two armies, and especially 
to the superiority of the Freach in cavalry, a 
preferable course would be to keep together 
the regular troops and detach the Maliratta 
horse to lay waste the English districts. It 
was anticipated by Bnssy that the English 
would either be compelled to fight at a disad- 
vantage or to fall back upon Madras for sup- 
plies ; and that, in either case, the easy reco- 
very of both Wandewash and Carangoly might 
be expected. Decency required that Lally 
should sometimes ask the advice of so dis- 
tinguished an officer as Bussy, but the over- 
weening confidence in his own talents, which 
never forsook him, led him on this occasion, as 
on many others, to distrust it. Infatuated by 
selfconceit, he appears to have attributed the 
advice of Bussy to jealousy of his own superior 
abilities, and of the probable fame which would 
flow from their uncontrolled exercise. The 
consciousness of his own feeling towards his 
able adviser might dispose him to believe in 
the existence ofa corresponding feeling against 
himself. Lally indeed was not envious of the 
abilities of Bussy, for he believed his own to 
be immeasurably greater; but he was in- 
tensely jealous of the popularity of one whom 
the government had made his subordinate, 
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but whom nature had formed his superior, and 
to whose qualities as a soldier and a man the 
homage of public respect rendered a tribute 
which Lally himself could not command. 

Lally determined to act on his own opinion, 
and on the 4th of January marched with a 
part of his force for Wandewash. The main 
bady he left under the command of Bussy at 
Trivatore ; but there they did aot long remain. 
On hecoming acquainted with the departure 
of Lally, Colonel Coote marched and took up 
a position half-way between Wandewash and 
Chingleput, heing thns within an easy distance 
of the former place while he secured a commn- 
nication with the latter, and through it with 
Madras. The Mahrattas had been ordered to 
ohserve the motions of the English army ; but 
the country was not yet quite exhausted, and 
while the work of pluoder remained incom- 
plete, the Mahrattas conld spare time for no 
other occupation. Lally was consequently 
ignorant of the march vf Colonel Coote until 
the day on which he halted at the position 
which he had chosen, when a letter from M. 
Bussy announced the approach of the British 
army. The headstrong passions of Lally readily 
led him to donht of that which he did not wish 
to be true, and it was with hesitation and diffi- 
culty that he yielded credit to Bussy’s report. 
He at first ordered only a part of the force to 
advance from Trivatore, but the unwelcome 
news of the movement of the British army 
being confirmed from other sources, he gave 
permission to Bussy to exercise his owa dis- 
cretion with regard to the remainder, Bussy 
immediately marched for Wandewash with his 
whole force, 

Colonel Coote had resolved not to advance 
upon the enemy till they were ready to assanlt, 
and then to make his choice accordivg to cir- 
cumstances, to attack either the troops engaged 
against the fort or the army ono the plain 
which covered them. The sagacity of Bussy 
penetrated the intention of the English com- 
mauder, and he once more cast away some 
good counsel in urging Lally to suspend the 
siege, and keep his whole force concentrated 
till his opponents either ventured on an en- 
gacement or withdrew. Varions motives co- 
operated to insure the rejection of this advice 
—it came from a man whom Lally hated, it 
impugned his judgment, and it pointed to a 
conrses which was tantamount to an acknuow- 
ledgment of partial failure. All the predomi- 
nating feelings of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and he determined to persevere in the siege 
at all hazards. 

On the first arrival of Lally at Wandewash 
he had attacked the town with all his infantry 
in two divisions. They were received by a 
sharp fire from the troaps in the town, and 
some mistakes being committed, confusion re- 
sulted. The prosecntion of the attack was 
thereupon deferred to the following day, wheu 
the French were observed advancing in a 
single columo against the sonth side of the 
town with two field-pieces at their head. This 
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attempt was near ending in the same manoer 
as that of the preceding day. The fire to which 
the column was exposed brought the front “ to 
a halt without orders,” and hut for the timely 
interposition of their general would have pro- 
duced something worse. Lally, resembling 
his predecessor Dupleix in many respects, 
differed from him io this—that he possessed 
personal courage. On observing tha panic 
which threateoed to frustrate his hopes of suc- 
cess, he rode to the head of the column, dis- 
mounted, called for volunteers, aod running 
forward, was himself the first toenter the town. 
His example produced the intended effect upon 
those who hefore were on the point of shriok- 
jag. The whole column immediately poured 
in after him, and the troops who defended the 
town retired into the fort, where they arrived 
without loss. The French immediately began 
to intrench the openings of the streets facing 
the fort, and to raise ®& hattery against the 
tower which Colonel Coote had hreached, and 
nearly on the ground which he had occupied 
for the purpose. The cannon had to be brought 
from a distance, and it was not till the morao- 
iog of the 20th January that the battery was 
ready to open. It was then vigorously worked, 
and hy night had produced some effect. In- 
telligence of this being conveyed to Colonel 
Coote, he advanced the next day with his 
cavalry to recononoitre, and then receiving a 
message from Captain Sherlock, who defended 
the fort, informiog oim that the maia rampart 
was hreached, he retired a short distance, and 
gave orders to the main body of his army to 
advance. They joined during the night, and 
at suarise Colonel Coote advanced with two 
troops of European horse, one thousand oative 
horse, and two compaoies of sepoys, leaving 
orders for the main body to follow. The march 
ot the British force was interrupted hy the 
French cavalry and by the Mahrattas, who 
having receatly returned from a plundering 
expedition, were assembled in great numbers; 
but these annoyances were repelled, and the 
English drew up in order of hattle upoo an 
open plain ia sight of the French camp. Within 
that camp no motioa was perceived,and Colonel 
Coote advaaciog with some of his officers to 
reconnoitre, was suffered to approach and re- 
turn without interruption. Equal inactivity 
appeared to prevail among those engaged ia 
the attack upon Wandewash, for no firing was 
heard, 

Oo the return of Colonel Coote, he gave 
orders for the army to move towards the 
south sids of the mountain of Wanodewash, 
and io the direction of the fort. Arriving at 
some stony ground which protected them from 
the attacks of the cavalry, the British infantry 
again drew up ia order of hattle opposite to 
the French camp, and halted for some time in 
this position. The Mahrattas were spread 
rouod the foot of the mountain, but none of 
them ventured to approach, and some of the 
French cavalry who came out to reconnoitre 
were speedily driven back by the fire of two 
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guns. No other notice was taken of the Bri- 
tish force, and its commander proceeded to 
complets the masterly operation which he 
had meditated, hy moving rouad the moun- 
tain till he had placed his army ia a positioa 
which secured a free communication with the 
fort, while at the same time one of his flaoks 
was protected by its fire, and the other hy a 
tract of impassable ground: this position also 
gave him the opportunity of attackiag at his 
pleasure ths batteries of the enemy, their 
trenches, or their camp, and the latter either 
on the flank or ia the rear. Lally now per- 
ceived that he had given an important advan- 
tage to the English, and he lost no time ia 
endeavouring to retrieve the error. He formed 
his troops in order of battle with all practi- 
cable expedition, and Coloue) Coote, halting 
his line, prepared in like manner for the 
conflict. 

Before the two armies were within cannon- 
shot of each other, Lally put himself at the 
head of his European cavalry, three huadred 
in oumber, and taking a large sweep oa the 
plain, came down upon the cavalry of the Eag- 
lish. The greater part of this hody were 
native horse, and they, it is said, pretending 
to wheel in order to meet the enemy, pur- 
posely threw themselves into confusion. As 
soon as this was effected, some weot off, and 
the rest followed after no long interval, leaviag 
the charge of the French to he sustained by 
the Europeans, of whom there wers only 
eighty. But they were ably supported by 
two guns under the management of Captaia 
Barker, who, watching the movemeats of ths 
euemy and directing his own accordingly, was 
enabled to receive them with a point blaok 
fire just as they were io the act of riding on 
to the English. In less than a minute they 
wers throwa iato confusion, and turning their 
horses galloped hack to the French camp, 
Lally being ths last maa to retire. 

During this attack the French line had been 
cannonading the English, but in coasequence 
of the distance, without effect. The English 
abstained from answering with their guns till 
they had advanced sufficiently near, when it 
heing obvious that their artillery was much 
better managed than that of the enemy, they 
halted to preserve the advantage. Their fire 
severely galled the French iofantry, who sus- 
tained it with much impatience till Lally re- 
turned from his uasuccessful charge of ca- 
valry, when his own impetuosity concurring 
with the feeling of his mea, he gave orders to 
advance. The battle now hecame general. 
After the discharge of some volleys of mus- 
ketry, the regimeot of Loraine formed in a 
column twelve in front and prepared to charges 
the regimeat of Colonel Coote. They went 
forward almost at a run, aud at about fifty 
yards’ distance received the fire of those 
against whom they were advancing. It struck 
down many, but did not stop their progress, 
which was so impetuous as tu beat dowa those 
immediately opposed to it. In a moment 
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the troops of the two nations were, indiscri- 
minately mingled in deadly conflict with the 
bayouet, and in another their feet were en- 
circled hy the dead and the dying. The regi- 
ment of Loraine had hitherto manifested a 
high degree of daring perseverance, hut the 
feeliog which had thus far supported now for- 
sook them—they fell hack and ran in disorder 
to regain the camp. An accident contributed 
to increase the alarm caused hy the repulse of 
Loraine’s regiment. A shot from one of the 
English guns struck a tumbril loaded with 
powder, which was placed in a tank to the 
left of Lally’s regiment, and ahout eighty men 
were killed or wounded hy the explosion. All 
who were near and uvivjured fled to the 
camp, and four huadred sepoys at some dis- 
tance, who were in no danger, took the same 
course. Major Brereton immediately ad- 
vanced to take possession of the tank before 
the enemy had time to recover from their con- 
fusion. Bussy, however, had succeeded in 
rallying a few of the fugitives, who were again 
posted in the tank with some additional force. 
Major Brereton and his men advanced at a 
rapid pace, sufferiog little from the enemy til] 
they came close to the tank, which they forth- 
with assaulted and carried under a heavy fire 
which did great execution. Among its vic- 
tims was the gallant leader of the party, 
Major Breretou. Some of his men ou seeing 
him fall, rushing to render him assistance, he 
hade them not think of him but follow on to 
victory. Victory was with them. He who 
had led them to it lived not to participate in 
the triumph, hut his last breath was employed 
in the service of his country, aud his conduct 
in death formed a worthy close to au honour- 
able life. 

The troops despatched agaiust the tank 
being more than were deemed necessary to 
maintaia the post, part of them formed with- 
ont, to counteract any attempt that might be 
made to regain it. Between them and Lally’s 
regiment the fight continued to he maintained 
by a brisk fire of musketry; but two field- 
pieces being brought to hear on the flank of 
the French, their line hegan to give way. At 
this juncture Bussy sought to avert impending 
defeat’ by leading to a charge; but his horse 
being struck by a hall, he was forced to dis- 
mount, when he had the mortification of find- 
ing that he was followed by about twenty 
men only. The rest had shrunk from the 
danger ; and Bussy and his more adventurous 
followers were surrounded hy an English party 
and made prisoners. 

The success of Colonel Coote against Lo- 
raine’s regiment, and that of Major Brereton 
against Lally, decided the fortune of the day. 
The Freuch troops in other parts of the field 
now retreated, and the British entered the 
enemy's camp without opposition ; they also 
obtained possession of twenty-four pieces of can- 
non, a large quantity of ammunition, and such 
stores and haggage as had not been burned by 
Lally on bis retreat, The loss of the English 
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in killed and wounded was about two hun- 
dred ; that of the enemy was computed to 
amount to six hundred. After the canuon- 
ading, the action -was maintained entirely by 
the Europeau troops on hoth sides. Of these, 
the strength of the French was two thousand 
two hundred and fifty; that of the English 
nineteen hundred. Examples of courage were 
not wanting on either side. In numerical 
strength the French had the advantage ; the 
superiority of generalship was on the side of 
the English—and it triumphed. The native 
officers in the service of the English who had 
been spectators of the conflict, after compli- 
menting Colonel Coote on the victory which 
he had achieved, thanked him for the oppor- 
tunity of viewing such a hattle as they had 
never before seen. 

A vague report of the battle and its result 
reached Madras hy sunrise the next morning. 
At noon it was covfirmed hy the arrival of a 
aote from Colonel Coote, written on the field 
with a pencil. Further accounts followed ; 
and at last eye-witaesses, capable of detailing 
the most minute particulars of the victory. 
The joy diffused by the intelligence was un- 
hounded. 

The Freuch after their defeat marched to 
Chingleput, and from thence to Gingee. The 
Eoglish followed them to the former place, 
against which they erected a hattery, and can- 
nonaded until a breach nearly practicable was 
made. The commandant then saved them 
further labour, by surrendering at discretion. 
Pursuing his career of success, Colonel Coote 
proceeded to Arcot. The fort sustained a 
battery for several days; but on the 10th 
February the English took possession of it, 
aod the capital of the Nahob was thus once 
more wrested from the French. It was he- 
lieved that the fort might have held out some 
days longer, had not the commandant and 
garrison abandoned themselves to despair. At 
one period of the siege the English had com- 
pletely exhausted their shot, and Colonel 
Coote sent a message to the commandant for 
no other purpose but to gain time to pick up . 
what the enemy had fired. When the fort 
surrendered, the English stock of ammunition 
was so low, that on the following day the 
batteries must have ceased till a supply could 
have heen obtained. 

Arcot, though the chief, was far from heing 
the only prize which fell to the English arms ; 
many places of minor importance were iu 
rapid succession added to the lists of their con- 
quests, while others were silently abandoned 
hy the French. Among those thus captured 
or deserted were Trinomaly, Permacoil, Alam- 
parvah, and Devi-cottah. The possession of 
Karical was regarded as very importavt, on 
account of its value as a naval station, as well 
as hecause it afforded ready access to Tanjore. 
An expedition was fitted out against it, which, 
as the event proved, was almost ludicrously 
disproportioned to the resistance offered. 
This, however, was an error little to be re- 
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gretted. The object sought was attained ; 
the extent to which resistance would be 
carried could not precisely be estimated ; and 
failure would have cast a shade upon the 
course of the English arms, detracted from 
the confidence engendered by: recent suc- 
cesses, and renewed the hopes of the enenty. 
The forts of Villapore, Soolabgur, Tricalore, 
Trivelanore, Valdore, Chilambarum, and Cud- 
dalore, subsequently came into the possession 
of the English. 

These successes contributed greatly to ag- 
gravate the discontent and dissensions pre- 
vailing in Pondicherry. Lally, on arriving 
there after the battle of Wandewash, had 
been received with a torrent of invective and 
abuse. Accusations the most absurd and un- 
just were heaped on him. It was not merely 
of rashness, arrogancs, and presumption that 
be was accused—to such imputations his con- 
duct was abundantly open,—but he was 
charged with cowardice and treason, aud his 
return to Pondicherry was said to be a step 
in the execution of a design which he enter- 
tained to betray the city and its inhabitants. 
Every fresh instance of the success of the 
English exasperated the enmity which pre- 
vailed against Lally—every failure was attri- 
buted to him, whether it happened under his 
managemeut or not. Lally, on his part, made 
no attempt to conciliate those who were op- 
posed to him: on the contrary, he treated 
them with haughty defiance, and answered 
the charges brought against him by counter- 
charges of corruption and misconduct on the 
part of his enemies, But these ebuillitions of 
rancour within Pondicherry would not repel 
the English from its gates, to which they were 
fast approaching, having shut up the French 
within a very circumscribed space, where, if 
able to maintain their ground, they were in 
imminent danger of perishing by famine. It 
was necessary, therefore, to take some measures 
for relief, and it was necessary that they should 
be taken without delay. 

Lally had always manifested a profound 
contempt for the natives of India, yet he 
now consented to avail himself of native aid. 
Through the ageucy of a Portuguese bishop, 
he succeeded in concludiog a treaty with 
Hyder Ali, an adventurer who had raised 
himself to high station in the government of 
Mysore, for the services of a body of troops 
from that country. The immediate price to 
be paid for this assistance consisted of the 
forts of Thiagur and Elvanasore, one hundred 
thousand rupees per month for the service of 
the army, ten eighteen-pounders as a present 
to the general, and all the artillery and military 
stores in the two forts, as well asa supply of 
ammunition while serving for the French. 
There was also a prospective arrangemeut, 
relatiog to schemes of conquest to be realized 
when the English were expelled from the Car- 
natic. The negotiation was conducted with 
great secrecy, and the English authorities 
were not aware of it till a few days before the 
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arrival of the first division of the Mysorean 
troops. When the danger was known, prepa- 
ration was madeto repel it; but a force under 
Major More, despatched to act against the 
Mysoreans, was met by their whole body near 
Trivadi, and totally routed. . 

Colonel Coote was at this time engaged in 
besieging the fort of Villenore. Batteries had 
been erected and were in operation, when the 
French army, with the whole of the Mysorean 
force, appeared in sight. A detachment was 
sent to check the advanced parties while the 
line got under arms, and another to maintain 
the villages in the vicinity of the hatteries, 
which by this time had beaten down the para- 
pet and silenced the fire frorn the fort. These 
effects, followed by the advance of a few 
sepoys, 80 discouraged the officer in command, 
that at this critical moment he most unex- 
pectedly held out a flag of truce, and opened 
his gates to the English. The astonishment 
of the French may be conceived, when they 
saw their own colours suddenly hauled down 
to make way for those of the English, and 
found the guns on the rampart furned upon 
themselves and their Mysorean allies, The 
effect was to paralyze their entire force. All 
the lines stopped at once and without orders, 
as though stricken simultaneously by some 
sudden visitation which deprived them of the 
power of motion. Lally, when sufficiently 
recovered from the astounding effect of this 
surprise, gave orders toretreat. Had the sur- 
render of the fort been delayed a few minutes, 
its fate would have been determined by the 
result of a general engagement. 

For some time after the capture of Villenore, 
the war in the Carnatic presents little de- 
serving of notice, except the departure of the 
Mysoreans, in consequence partly of the in- 
different prospects of their French allies, but 
principally because the situation of Hyder Ali 
at home required all the force that he could 
command, In September, Lally made an at- 
tack upon the English camp, which was 
planned with considerable skill, and to a cer- 
tain extent well executed; but a mistake 
occurred in the disposition of one of the divi- 
sious engaged in it, and the attempt produced 
nothing but an accession of bitter feeling 
between Lally and his associates in arms. 
Lally attributed intentional misconduct to the 
commander of the division in which the failure 
occurred, and alleged that he was actuated by 
envy of the glory which was ahout to encircle 
the brows of him by whose genius the attack 
was suggested, and under whose auspices it 
was advancing to a successful issue. The 
French officers and authorities at this time 
seem to have been reinarkably liberal in 
giving to each other credit for the possession 
of every evil aud contemptible quality. 

The officers in the English army kept them- 
selves free from the scandal attached to the 
open and disgraceful quarrels of the French ; 
but they were not without causes of disunion 
and discontent. Some ships recently arrived 
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from Enogland had brought reinforcements, 
which were highly acceptable ; but they also 
brought commissions from the Crown appoint- 
ing Majors Brereton and Monson lieutenant- 
colonels, with priority over Colonel Coote. 
These officers were not to assume the advan- 
tages of their seniority while Colonel Coote 
reroained in the Carnatic ; but Major Monson 
(the ocaly survivor, Major Brereton having 
fallen at Wandewash) seemed disposed to 
yield as little as possible of the dignity of his 
new rank. Instead of offering to serve under 
his present commander, he proposed to retire 
to Madras; but Colonel Coote determined 
to remove the difficulty by withdrawing to the 
command in Bengal, to which he had heen 
origioally appointed. He accordingly deli- 
vered over the command to Monson, and pro- 
ceeding to Madras, demanded permission for 
himself and his regiment to depart for Bengal. 
The presidency demurred, and Colovel Mon- 
son declared that if the regiment were with- 
drawn, the hope of reducing Pondicherry 
must he abandoned, Coote then consented to 
leave his regiment, and to proceed to Bengal 
without it. Between Coote and Monson some 
difference of opinion had existed as to the 
mode of carrying on operations against Pon- 
dicherry. Before the arrival of the new com- 
missions, Coote had ordered a force to march 
and invest the fort of Ariancopang; but Mon- 
son did not approve of the movement, and 
Coote, who appears to have surrendered his 
own judgment with great facility to that of 
his second in command, conntermanded the order 
for the march of thedetachment. Monson had 
in view another operation, which his acquisition 
of the command enabled him to carry into 
effect. Pondicherry was surronnded by a 
hedge of trees and thorns, and this natural 
defence was strengthened by four redoubts. 
Against these, and a French post at Oulgarry, 
the attack was directed, Jt was ia some re- 
spects ill conducted. Some mistakes hap- 
pened: one of them, through the disappear- 
ance, at the moment when most wanted, of 
Major Robert Gordon, the same officer whose 
inexplicable absence had occasioned so much 
mischief at Wandewash; but the French 
abandoned three of the redouhts and several 
pieces of cannon. This measure of success 
was not obtained without severe loss on the 
part of the English, Among the wounded 
was Colonel Monson, and the chief command 
consequently devolved on Major Gordon, 
whose incompetence within a few hours after- 
wards exposed the main hody of his army to a 
night attack, which was disappointed of suc- 
cess only by the desperate valour of those 
by whom the English posts were defended. 
Happily the command was soon traosferred 
to abler hands. Colonel Coote had not yet 
left Madras, and Colonel Mooson, whose 
wound was so severe as to render it certain 
that for a considerable time he would be in- 
capacitated for service, strenuously requested 
that his, predecessor would resume the com- 
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mand. The presidency seconded the request 
with equal earnestness, and Colonel Coote 
complied. His military talents were forth- 
with exercised with the same perseverance and 
success which had distinguished his former 
command, 

To the mean time the prospects of Lally and 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry were con- 
stantly becoming more gloomy. The troops 
within were insufficient to the defence of the 
place ; but famine was threatening to assail 
them, and the absence of a large part of the 
French force at a distance was actually re- 
garded as an advantage, on account of the 
difficulty which would have been fonnd in sub- 
sisting them in Pondicherry. No forage 
heing pracurable, the few cavalry that re- 
mained were sent away, although their de- 
parture further diminished the strength on 
which the town rested for defence, and hoth 
horses and men were likely to be taken hy the 
English. Distress at length attained that 
stage when mao regards his competitor for 
bread as an incumbrauce from which he must 
deliver himself, whatever the means. On the 
27th December an unwilling train passed out 
of the town, forced from their homes by the 
arm of power. They were the native inhahi- 
tants of hoth sexes and of every age. With 
the exception of a few domestic servants, 
whose labours ministered to the comfort of 
the richer and more powerful Europeans, all 
were expelled. Their number was fourteen 
hundred, and when the gates of the town 
closed upon the last, not one of the number 
knew whither to turn his steps for succour or 
even for safety. To esoape death from famine 
was to meet it from the sword. The un- 
happy fugitives wandered in families and com- 
panies to various poifts, but everywhere the 
challenge of the English sepoy warned them 
back, They returned to the gates which had 
voided them forth, and implored to be ad- 
mitted to the privilege of sharing the common 
lot of those among whom they had lived—but 
in vain, The energy of despair prompting 
some to attempt to force their way, they were 
met and dismissed from suffering by dis- 
charges of musketry and of the cannon of the 
fort. Through eight days these miserable 
outcasts continued te traverse the space within 
which they were circumscribed, repeating 
their importunities at the gates of the town 
for admittance, and at the English posts for 
permission to pass, and finding their petitions 
rejected alike by friends and foes, During 
this time the scantily spread roots of grass 
afforded their only means of subsistence. 
Their enemies at last yielded to the feeling of 
pity, which seemed lost among those on whom 
the sufferers had the strongest claim. The 
English commander allowed them to pass ; 
and though they had neither home nor friend 
in prospect, their joy oa being delivered from 
the lingering death by which they were 
threatened was unbounded. Thanks were 
tendered for this act of indulgence, and bless- 
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ings bestowed on those by whom it was 
granted, with a warmth which bore witness 
to the horror with which thsse wretched 
people regarded the situation from which 
they had escaped. It is creditable to the 
character of Mahomet Ali, who had re- 
cently arrived ia the British camp, that he 
concurred in the act of mercy extended to the 
fugitives. 

On the 8th of December four batteries were 
completed, and at midnight they opened 
against the town. They continued to fire at 
intervals during several days, but with little 
effect beyond harassing the garrison, who, 
suffering greatly from want of provisions, were 
little able to endure fatigue. From the time 
of the expulsion of the native inhabitants, the 
soldiers had been put on famine allowance. 
A general search for provisions had on one 
occasion heen made; a second, which was 
threatened, was averted by the interposition 
of the superior of the Jesuits, who, it is said, 
“ knew all the secrets of the town,” and who 
promised, if the search were relinquished, to 
produce provisions for fifteen days, heyond 
which he could give no further hope. On the 
30th of Decemher the English suffered severely 
from a dreadful storm. The sea broke over 
the beach, and overflowed the country, carry- 
ing away the batteries and redoubts. Their 
tents were destroyed and their ammunition 
rendered useless, while the soldiers, in many 
instances, ahandoned their muskets in their 
apxiety for personal safety. Many of the 
native retainers of the camp perished. The 
destructive effects of the storm were not un- 
observed in Pondicherry, and had it been pos- 
sible to move artillery through the wide-spread 
waters, a sally would have been made, which 
probably would have heen but feebly opposed. 
Orme says that three hundred men properly 
armed would not, for three hours after day- 
light, have met with a hundred together in a 
condition to resist them. The squadron which 
was stationed to prevent the introduction of 
provisions into Pondicherry by sea felt the 
effects of the storm. Several ships were 
stranded, and most of the remainiag ones con- 
siderably damaged. The repairs of the latter 
were, however, carried on with great celerity, 
and within a week Pondicherry was again 
blockaded by an English fleet. Similar dili- 
gence was employed in restoring the works and 
stations of the army. On the 5th of January 
an attempt was made to supply part of the 
loss which had been sustained, by an attack 
upon a redoubt which still remained in the 
possession of the enemy, and the command of 
which, if gained, would more effectually im- 
pede the access of supplies to the town than 
the posts which had been destroyed. Pos- 
session was gained by stratagem, and the 
English applied themselves to making some 
necessary additions to the works; but on 
the jollowing morning the post was vigor- 
ously attacked by a party from the garrison, 
and after a very indiflerent defence, the officer 
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in command and the greater part of his men 
surrendered themselves prisouers. This affair 
would scarcely deserve notice, did not its con- 
clusion mark the distress which prevailed in 
Pondicherry. Lally sent back all the prisoners 
to the English camp under a promise not to 
serve again--the French being unable to spare 
food to keep them alive, 

On the 12th of January the English began 
to open trenches. Nearly fourteen hundred 
men were employed ia this work, which was 
conducted with extraordinary rapidity and 
great caution. One battery had been at work 
since the 10th; others were in preparation, 
when a flag of truce aunounced the approach 
of a deputation. They came on foot, having 
neither horses nor palanquin-hearers. They 
bore a gascooading memorial from Lally, re- 
proachiog the English with breach of faith in 
the capture of Chandernagore and other pro- 
ceedings, which conduct ou the part of the 
English, it was represented, put it out of the 
French general’s power to propose avy capitu- 
lation for the city of Pondicherry. Never- 
theless, he and his troops, reduced to extre- 
mity by want of provisions, were ready to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war—the 
English to take possession of the town on the 
following morning, and of the fort the day 
after. For the citizens and religious profes- 
sors he claimed a cartel, and for the mother 
and sisters of Rajah Sahib permission to seek 
an asylum wherever they should think proper, 
or at least that they should remain prisoners 
with the English, and “ not,” said the memo- 
rialist, ‘‘ bs delivered over to the hands of 
Mahomet Ali, still tinged with the blood of 
the father and husband which he shed, to 
the shame indeed of those who delivered up 
Chunda Sahib to him, but to the shame like- 
wise of the commander of the English army, 
who ought not to have suffered such a bare 
harity to have been committed within his 
camp.” On the part of the governor and 
council of Pondicherry another memorial was 
presented, claiming personal freedom for the 
inhabitants, security for their property, and 
protection to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Colonel Coote gave a short answer to Lally, 
declining to enter into discussion on the 
breaches of faith charged against the English, 
and accepting the offer of surrender at dis- 
cretion. Accordingly, on the following morn- 
ing the English were admitted to possession 
of the town ; and as some tumult was appre- 
hended, the citadel was delivered up on the 
evening of the same day. 

When the authority of Lally was at an end, 
those who had been subjected to it gave un- 
restrained vent to their feelings of dislike. A 
crowd assembled to witness his departure for 
Madras.’ On bis appearance they raised a 
general shout of derisive execration, and 
would probably have proceeded to violence, 
had they not been prevented by the escort. 
The shout was renewed on the appearance of 
Dubois, the kiog’s commissary, who. stopped 
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and said he was ready to anewer any one, 
One of the crowd stepped forward and drew 
his sword. Dubois did the same—he was a 
man advanced in years, and labouring under 
the infirmity of defective sight; the second 
pass laid him dead at his antagonist’s feet. 
No one would assist his servant to remove the 
body; and the man who had taken his life 
was regarded as having performed a merito- 
rious act, 

On the fourth day after the surrender, Mr. 
Pigot, the governor of Madras, demanded that 
Pondicherry should be delivered over to the 
presidency, as having become the property of 
the East-India Company. Colonel Coote called 
a council, consisting of the chief officers both 
of the army and the fleet, and they decided 
against the claim made by the governor of 
Madras. The contest might have occupied 
considerable time, had it not heen cut short 
by a declaration from Mr. Pigot, that if Pon- 
dicherry were not delivered up, the presidency 
of Madras would not furnish money for the 
subsistence either of the kiug’s troops or of 
the Freach prisoners. Thig stopped all further 
argument, and the authority of the presidency 
was admitted, under protest. 

When Fort St. David fell into the hande of 
the French, its fortifications had been de- 
stroyed, The court of France had indeed in- 
atructed Lally to destroy all the maritime 
possessions of the Englich which might fall 
into his hands. The Court of Directore of 
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the English East-India Company had, in re- 
taliation, ordered their governments to resort 
to similar measures in the case of conquesta 
made from the French. In consequence of 
these orderg, the fortifications of Pondicherry 
were demolished ; aad with a view further to 
embarrass any attempt that might be made 
hy the French to re-establish themselves in 
India, all the huildings witbin the works were 
subsequently destroyed. 

From the time when Pondicherry fell, the 
French power in the Carnatic was virtually at 
anend, Gingee atill remained in their pos- 
session, as did also Thiagur, which had heen 
restored by the Mygoreana on their departure : 
hut the former yielded to a force under Cap- 
tain Stephen Smith; and the latter, after 
eustaining sixty-five daye of blockade aad 
bomhardment, capitulated to Major Preston. 
Mahé, and ite dependencies on the coast of 
Malabar, also surreudered ; and early in the 
year 1761 the French had neither any regular 
military force in any part of India, nor any 
local possessions, except their factories of Cali- 
cut and Surat, which were merely trading 
estahlighmente, In that spirit of universal 
conquest by which they had long been ani- 
mated, the French had eought to establish a 
commanding empire in India—vast efforts had 
heen made to effect this ohject—and after a 
series of ware, occupying many years, nothing 
remained to them but the recollection of 
defeat. 
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THE revolution which placed Meer Jaffier on 
the throne of Bengal was followed by the 
usual attendants upon a new and unsettled 
government — discontent, disturbance, and 
alarm. A very short time had elapsed when 
three distinct rebellions were raised in different 
parts of the country ; while Roydooloob, who 
had heen one of the most valnahle of Meer 
Jaffier’s friends, and wags now one of the most 
powerful of his dependents, hecame alienated 
from hig master ; and to add to the difficulties 
of the new sovereign, an invasion of his do- 
minions was threatened from Oude. The aid 
of Clive was indispensable to extricate Meer 
Jaffier from his difficulties; but coldness, if 
not positive dislike, was engendered between 
them, by the reluctance of the new sovereign 
to fulfil the pecuniary stipulations to which he 
had bound himself. Clive, however, applied 
himself vigorously to remove the difficulties 


which surrounded Meer Jaffier, and to procure 
the discharge of the Eoglish claims. His en- 
deavours were not without euccess. He allayed 
the intestine commotions by which the new 
governmeat was threatened, obtained payment 
of part of the sums due to the English, and 
security for the rest ; aud finally accompanied 
Meer Jaffier to Patna, with a view to overawe 
foreign enemies by the exhibition of a power- 
ful force on the frontier, and by the same means 
to facilitate the attainment of that which was 
an object of strong desire as well as of high 
importance both to the sovereign of Bengal 
and his Eoglish protectors—a snanud from 
Delbi confirming Meer Jaffier in the authority 
which the Eaglish had conferred upon him. 
Soon after his returo to Calcutta a despatch 
was received from England, directing the es- 
tablishment of a new system of administering 
the government of Bengal. By a despatch 
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dated some months earlier, but which arrived 
only at the same time with that by which its 
provisions were superseded, a committee of 
five had been appoiated, in which Clive, if in 
Beogal, was to preside. . By the later arrange- 
ment, a council of teo was nominated. The 
office of presideot was to be held by the four 
senior members in rotation, each for three 
months ; but Clive was altogether passed over. 
The members of the new council were, how- 
ever, voavimously of opioion that the state of 
affairs required that the office of presideot 
should be permaneutly held by some one per- 
son, and they were equally unanimous iu 
judging that Clive should be the persoo se- 
lected. Iu compliance with these views they 
requested him to undertake the office. He 
was at first disposed to decline, but finally 
yielded to the urgent representations of per- 
sons of all raoks and parties in Beogal eatreat- 
ing him, by his regard to the public iaterest, 
not to refuse his services at so critical a period. 
He was greatly offended by the apparent neg- 
lect of the Court of Directors, and had they 
maoifested an inteatioval disregard of his ser- 
vices, his anger would not have heen without 
cause; but the probability is, that they be- 
lieved him to be no longer in Beogal. In 
naming him president under the previous ar- 
rangement, the coatingency of his departure 
from that part of India was referred to and 
provided for, From his own letters the Court 
had reason to conclude that he had returoed to 
Madras, and though they were aware of the 
capture of Calcutta, they were igaorant of the 
subsequent proceedings against Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah, of the battle of Plassy and its consequences. 
The wisdom oftbe arrangement which restricted 
the exercise of the authority of president of 
council to so short a period as thres months 
inay fairly be questioned, but there is not the 
slightest reason for believiag that avy intea- 
tioa existed of offering violence to the feelings 
of Clive, or casting bis merits into the shade. 
The absence of any such intention is indeed 
placed beyond doubt by the fact that, three 
months hefore the council invited Clive to ac- 
cept the office of president, he had been ap- 
pointed to it by the Court of Directors on their 
becoming aware of his protracted residence in 
Bengal, aod of the new claims which he had 
eatablished to the confidence of his employers. 
It was shortly after Clive, iu compliance 
with the unauimous request of his associates, 
had undertaken the office of president, that the 
expedition uoder Colonel Forde was despatched 
to the Northero Circars, The progress of that 
expedition, and its brilliant result, the capture 
of Masulipatam, have already been related. 
The court of Meer Jaffier in the mean time 
continued to be a scene of intrigues, in which 
the sovereign. and his son Meerun were no less 
active thau their ioferiors, A detail of them 
would possess little of either instruction or in- 
terest: they may therefore be passed over 
among the countless oumber of similar emana- 
tions of a tortuous and vicious policy, which, 
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if if were only for the sake of a reasonable 
brevity, the historian of India must dismiss 
without notice. But a new danger meoaced 
the throne of Meer Jaffier, in a threatened in- 
vasioa of Behar by the Shazada or eldest son 
of the Emperor of Delhi. He had fled from 
the capital of his father, aud having by the in- 
fluence of his rank collected a body of military 
followers, was iostigated by the Sonbahdar of 
Oude, and, as it was helieved, by the goveraor 
of Behar, to march against the dominions of 
Meer Jaffier. The chief promoter of the move- 
ment was probably Law, who was uuwearied 
io subuiitting to the ruler of Oude representa- 
tions of the unsettled state of Bengal, of the 
encouragemeot thus afforded to an invasion of 
that country, aod of the certainty of a large 
French force soon arriving there. Meer Jaffier 
was not iv a condition to regard this accession 
to his troubles with calmness. His troops were 
in a state of mutiny, and refused to march 
uuless their arrears were paid. From Clive be 
had long been ia a state of considerable es- 
traogement ; hut ov this, as ou every occasion 
of difficulty, he turned to him for assistance 
aod protection. Indeed it appears that not 
only the prioce, but all classes of his subjects, 
ineludiug even the mutinous troops, looked to 
Clive, and to Clive alone, to extricate them 
from the embarrassments and dangers which 
surrounded and huag over them. His couo- 
teoance and support were at the same time 
sought by the Shazada, and he was assured 
that the priuce “‘had thoughts of doiog great 
things through his counsel and in conjunction 
with him.” Clive appreheading that a know- 
ledge of these overtures might alarm Meer 
Jaftier, was careful to sead him copies of all 
the letters. 

Meer Jaffier was so much alarmed by the 
advance of the Shazada, that he had serionsly 
contemplated the expediency of purchasing his 
retreat. Clive expressed little apprehension of 
the result, but urged the necessity of a mili- 
tary force advanciog in the direction in which 
the desceot was threatened. Putting himself 
at the head of about four hundred and fifty 
Europeans, and two thousand five hundred 
sepoys, he avowed his belief that he should be 
able to “‘ give a good acconut of the Shazada, 
though his army were said to be thirty thou- 
saod strong.” Theiovading army were besieg- 
ing Patna. It was well defended by the goveroor 
of the provioce, who nevertheless was calcu- 
latiog the cbaoces of success on both sides, in 
order to determine to which he should fioally 
attach himself. The advance of Clive decided 
the question. The governor redoubled his ex- 
ertions: the enemy was driven back after 
gainiog possession of some of the bastions, and 
the repulse was followed by the Shazada ab- 
ruptly breaking up his camp aud retreating 
with great precipitation. This step was oc- 
casioned partly by the approach of Clive’s 
advanced guard, and partly hy the sovereign 
of Oude having seized Allahabad, the capital 
of Mahomed Kooli, a prioce eogaged in assist- 
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ing the shazada. The fugitives hastened to 
cross the river which divides the territories of 
Bengal from Oude; but the latter country 
afforded no asylum to the shazada, its ruler, 
by.whom the invasion of Behar had been en- 
couraged, being now the avowed enemy of 
those who made the attempt. From his father 
the waudering prince had nothing to. hope. 
The emperor was kept in a state of pupilage 
by an ambitious and powerful mioister ; and it 
was to escape a similar state of thraldom that 
the shazada had fled the court. Not knowiog 
whither to turn, the prince sought the pro- 
tection of the British Government; but the 
emperor, or his minister acting in his name, 
had despatched an edict to Meer Jaffier, en- 
joining him as his vassal to seize aod secure 
the person of his rebellious son. The empire 
of Delhi was fast approaching to its close ; hnt 
public opinion still attached high respect to its 
authority, and it was oot desirable to embroil 
either the English or their native ally with a 
power which claimed supremacy throughout 
India, and which, though weak in actual re- 
sources, was strong in the recollections of 
ancient grandenr. Clive thereupon felt com- 
pelled to decline complying with the wish of 
the prince, but be sent him a snm of money, 
equal to about a thonsand pounds, to enable 
him to make his escape. 

The results of this invasion were fortunate 
both to Meer Jaffier and to Clive. The sha- 
zada had previously horne the title (for this 
was all that he ever possessed) of souhahdar 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. His disobe- 
dience to the reputed anthority of his father 
led to the transfer of the titular distinction of 
soubahdar to the emperor's second son, Meer 
Jaffer heiog named as his lieutenant, with 
a perfect understandiog that he should retain 
the substantial power, of which he was al- 
ready in possession, Clive, at the solicitation 
of Meer Jaffier, was made an omrah of the 
empire—an honour which he accepted withont 
appearing to consider how far he was jnstified 
in receiving it without the permissioa of his 
own sovereign, or whether the authority 
which he thereby gave to the emperor to de- 
mand his military service might not at some 
time interfere with his duty to the East-India 
Company, or his natural allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain. A more substantial 
reward of Clive’s services followed. To sus- 
tain the honour conferred by his feudal supe- 
rior, Meer Jaffier hestowed on the fortunate 
captain who had raised him to a throne, and 
kept him there, a jaghire or estate. It was 
the quit-rent of certain lands which had heen 
granted to the East-India Company, and was 
alleged to be worth thirty thousand pounds 
per annum. Clive accepted this mark of 
favour with as little hesitation as the former. 
He had indeed manifested some feeling of 
disappointment at its delay, and had takea 
occasion to remiod Meer Jaffier that a compe- 
tent jaghire was a convenient and almost iadis- 
pensable appendage to the dignity of an omrah. 
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It has already been seen that the course of 
events in India, at this period, was: not 
marked by any pedantic adherence to the 
principles of internatiooal law. A fresh in- 
stance is about to be adduced of the looseness 
with which the political relations of Europe 
operated in the East. The Dutch, in com- 
mon with their European neighbours, had 
suffered from the exactions of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah. On this account they were not dis- 
pleased with his downfall; but either from 
jealousy of the power hy which it had been 
effected, or from some other cause, they were 
slow in acknowledging the authority of his 
successor. This gave great offence to Meer 
Jaffer, and ou his being suffered to pass their 
settlement of Chinsura without the usual com- 
pliment of a salute, he stopped their trade. 
The Dutch, always bhnmble when humility 
could promote their commercial interests, 
made a submissive apology, aod were there- 
upoo admitted to the advantages which they 
had previously enjoyed. They were now as 
assiduous io cultivating the favour of the 
priace as before they had been negligent in 
offering him eveao ordinary marks of respect. 
Meer Jaffier had begun to he weary of his 
English patrons, and was not indisposed to 
shake them off. The Dutch were envious 
of the advantage eojoyed by the LEog- 
lish in a monopoly of saltpetre which had 
been granted them by Meer Jaffier, and 
further felt aggrieved by the Eaglish Govern- 
ment requiring all ships coming into the river 
to take English pilots—a precautionary mea- 
sure rendered necessary by the circumstances 
of the times. Under the influence of a sense 
of common grievance, Meer Jaffier and the 
Dutch, it was helieved, had entered into a 
private negotiation, the object of which was 
to bring into Bengal a Dutch force to act as 
a connterbalance to: that of the English, 
Some months after the date assigned to this 
negotiation, it was ascertained that « power- 
ful armament was fittiag out at Batavia. Its 
destination was unknown, but it was ru- 
moured to be Bengal. By this time the ad- 
verse feeling of Meer Jaffier towards the Eag- 
lish had undergone some change. Their arms 
were everywhere successful, and the magni- 
ficence with which the ruler of Bengal had 
rewarded the services of Clive in delivering him 
from the invasion of the shazada, attested the 
value which he now attached to his friend- 
ship. He wag@therefore, not prepared to 
provoke their hostility. The news of the pre- 
parations in Batavia was consequently fol- 
lowed by an expression of the displeasure of 
Meer Jather addressed to the Dutch authori- 
ties, and by a demand upon the Eaglish for 
the fulfilment of that provision of the treaty 
which bound them to render assistance to the * 
nabob ia resistiag the introduction iato his 
country of any foreign force. Soon after- 
wards a Dutch ship arrived full of troops. 
Meer Jaffier repeated his remonstrances to 
the Dutch and his demand for the aid of the 
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English. The answer of the Dutch was, that 
the ship came ia from accideat for water and 
provisions, having been drivea from her des- 
tined port of Negapatam hy stress of weather, 
aad that both the vessel aad the troops should 
leave the river as soon as their waats were 
supplied. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that no credence was given to this statement. 
Measures were taken to prevent surprise—all 
Dutch hoats were subjected to a rigorous 
search, and oa board of one belonging to the 
Dutch master-atteadant some troops were 
found, which were forthwith takea hack to 
the ship. These proceediags gave rise to 
much altercation and remonstrance between 
the Dutch aad English authorities, 

Ahont two moaths after these occurrences, 
intelligence was received of the arrival of six 
other ships in the river, and these, ia the 
words of Clive, “crammed with soldiers.” 
This iatelligence found Meer Jaffier 0a a visit 
to Clive at Calcutta. He was manifestly em- 
barrassed by it, not disceroing how he might 
preserve appearances at the same time with 
the Dutch, whose assistance he had iavited, 
aod with the Eaglish, whose power he 
dreaded aod whose alliance it was most de- 
sirable for him to maintaia. On leaviag Cal- 
cutta, he professed to he goiag to reside three 
or four days at his fort of Hooghly, and de- 
clared that from thence he would chastise the 
insolence of the Dutch, and sooa drive them 
out of the river again. But iastead of pro- 
ceediag to the fort, he took up his residence 
at a place about half-way betweea it and the 
settlement of Chiasura, where he received the 
Dutch authorities with all the grace and he- 
nignity that royal condesceasion could show 
to the most favoured friends. Ina few days 
he made a communication to Clive, informing 
bim that he had granted some indulgence to 
the Dutch in their trade, and that they had 
engaged to leave the river with their ships 
and troops as soon as the season would per- 
mit. This was an obvious subterfuge, as was 
at ounce perceived. Clive, referring to this 
commuaication, says: ‘The season permit- 
ting their immediate departure with the 
greatest safety aad propriety, the last condi- 
tioa 1a the aaboh’s letter, joined to his whole 
behaviour, convinced us that leaviag the river 
was no part of their intention ; but that, oa 
the contrary, they had his assent to bring up 
the troops if they could.” This view of the 
subject was confirmed by thgeveat. Instead 
of leaving the river the ahipPhagas to move 
up; and it was found that the Dutch were 
enlisting troops at Chinsura, Cossimbazar, 
and Pataa—a process which could scarcely he 


carried on without the connivance of Meer 


Jaffier. When their preparations were thought 
complete, the Dutch addressed to the English 
authorities a remoustrance of great length and 
formidable purport. It recorded the griev- 
ances sustained from the assumption by the 
English of the right of search, and the oh- 
structions offered hy them to the passage of 
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the ships of the Dutch up the river, and con- 
cluded with denunciations of vengeaace if re- 
dress were withheld. The English replied 
with calmness, justifying what they had done 
as having heen performed under the orders of 
the aabob, and under the colours of his liege 
lord the emperor of Delhi ; recommendiag aa 
application to the nahoh on the subject of 
complaint; and—in a. straia which Clive 
himself says “‘may he thought to savour a 
little, of audacity "—tenderiag the friendly 
offices of the British Government to mitigate 
the resentment of the native sovereign. The 
coatending parties were now oa the verge of 
active hostility, and the position of the Eng- 
lish goveraor and council] was one of extreme 
delicacy, If they suffered the Dutch to pass, 
they compromised the safety of the British 
settlements and power ; if they resisted, they 
might pluage the two countries into war, and 
themselves into disgrace and ruin. ‘In this 
sitnatioa,” says Clive, ‘‘we anxiously wished 
that the aext hour would bring us news of a 
declaration of war with Holland.” The de- 
sired oews was not received; but the Dutch 
relieved Clive and his couacil from part of 
their anxiety, hy committing various acts of 
violeace, which could not he expected to pass 
without reprisal. Still to offer resistance to 
the passage up the Gaages of the vessels of a 
power nomiaally frieudly, appeared to some 
timid politicians a stroag measure—aad the 
race of timid politicians appears to have been 
about this time very oumerous in Bengal. 
Some of them eadeavoured to imbue the mind 
of Clive with their own doubts, and to alarm 
him by representations of the persoaal daoger 
which heiucurred. His reply is said to have 
been, ‘‘A public man may occasionally he 
called upon to act with a halter round his 
neck,” Clive shrunk not from the respoasi- 
bility which atteaded a vigorous course of ac- 
tion, but prepared to vindicate his couairy’s 
hoaour and to advance his own. 

It was matter of doubt whether the Dutch 
intended to briog their ships past the English 
batteries, or whether they would land the 
troops below aad march them through the 
couatry, Clive provided, as far as he had the 
meaas, against both. Colonel Forde, who 
had returaed from the Deccan, was despatched 
to the aorthward with a force desigaed to 
alarm the Dutch authorities at Chinsura, as 
well as to intercept the troops of the enemy if 
they should proceed by laad. Heavy caa- 
oon were mounted at Charooc’s battery and 
the fort of Taanas, which places had heen oc- 
cupied for the purpose of enforcing search ; 
while three Company’s ships, all that were in 
the river, were ordered to pass the Dutch 
vessels aod take their station ahove the hatte- 
ries, where fire-boats were placed and other 
preparations were made to destroy the Dutch 
ships if they attempted to effect a passage. 

On the 21st November the Dutch ships came 
to anchor a little below the English batteries, 
aud on the 23rd they landed on the opposite 
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shore a large body of European and Malay 
troops. On the same day orders were sent to 
the commodore of the English squadron, Cap- 
tain Wilson, to demand from the Dutch com- 
modore restitution of all the English persons, 
vessels, and property seized and detained hy 
him ; and in the event of refusal he was, in the 
usual language of such commiesions, to “ fight, 
sink, burn, and destroy” the ships of those of 
whom it would now be absurd to speak other- 
wise than as ‘“‘the enemy.” The demand was 
made and refused, whereupon Captain Wilson 
proceeded to act upon the concluding part of 
his orders with that spirit in which the marive 
of England, whether royal or commercial, have 
rarely been deficient. Undismayed hy the 
inequality vf force, he attacked the enemy, 
and after an engagement of two hours the 
Dutch commodore struck his colours ; five of 
his ships followed his example, and six ont pf 
seven vessels which constituted the Dutch fleet 
became at once prize to the English. One 
succeeded in getting away, but was intercepted 
below, and captured by two other English 
. ships, which had just arrived. The number of 
prisoners taken by Captain Wilson is said to 
have been three times the number of the men 
under hie command. 

On the same day on which the naval supre- 
macy of England was thus nobly asserted and 
sustained, Colonel Forde was attacked hy the 
garrison of Chinsura while on his march to 
take up a position hetween that place and 
Chandernagore, They had posted themeelves, 
with four pieces of cannon, amid the bnildings 
of the last-named place. From thie cover they 
were goon dislodged, when they fled to Chin- 
sura, abandoning their cannon, and pursued 
with eopme loss to the very barriere of the 
towa. 

The following day decided the question of 
euccese. Colonel Forde having heen apprized 
of the approach of the troops landed from the 
Dutch ships, and of their having been jvined 
by part of the garrison of Chinsura, marched 
with two field-pieces, and met them on a plain, 
where an action enened. The force of the 
Dutch consisted of eight hundred Europeans 
and seven hundred Malays, besides some trvope 
of the country. They were commanded by 
Colonel Roussel, a Frenchman. The European 
force of the English fell considerahly short of 
four hundred; in addition, they had about 
eight hundred sepoys. The action hae been 
justly described as ‘‘short, bloody, and deci- 
give.” Its duration was less than half an hour, 
and the Dutch were entirely routed, leaving 
dead on the field about a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two hundred Malaye. About 
a hundred and fifty were wounded; three 
hundred Evropeans, including Colonel Roussel 
and fourteen officers, and two hundred Malays 
were made prisoners. The lossof the English 
was inconeiderable. 

Colonel Forde reported his success, and re- 
quested further orders. Had he been directed 
to march againet Chinsura, it must have yielded 
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onasummone; but thie step was prevented 
by an humble application from the Dutch for 
a restoration of the relations of peace. A treaty 
was concluded, by which they disavowed the 
acta of their naval commander, acknowledged 
themselves the aggressors, and agreed to reim- 
burse the English East-India Company the 
amouot of damage which they had sustained, 
and the charges of the war.- On this arrange- 
ment the ships of the Dutch were delivered up 
to them. 

Three days after the battle, the Dutch 
learned hy the encampment of Meerun, son of 
Meer Jaffer, with several thousand horse 
within a short distance pf Chinsura, that there 
was another party besides the English with 
whom they had an account to settle. They 
had heen defeated, and this rendered it in the 
eyes of the nabob highly inexpedient to main- 
tain with them the anpearance of friendship. 
The terror of the Dutch was extreme, and they 
implored the protection of Clive, entreating 
him, in the most earnest as well as the most 
abject terms, to stand between them and the 
threatened infliction of Mahometan vengeance. 
He consented to give them the hevefit of his 
good offices, and proceeded immediately to a 
situation pear Chinsura, in order to check with 
more certainty than could he ensured at a dis- 
tance the conduct of Meerun, of whose cruel 
and capricious temper some sudden and violent 
outbreak might not unreasonably he expected. 
Deputies from the Dutch Government were 
subsequently admitted to audience by Meerun, 
and after some altercation the basis pf a treaty 
was agreed upon. The terme were, that the 
naboh should protect them in their trade and 
privileges, on condition that they should never 
meditate war, introduce or enlist troops, or 
raise fortifications without his consent—that 
they should never keep more than one hundred 
and twenty-five European soldiers in the coun- 
try for the service of their several factories, 
Chinsura, Cossimbazar, and Patna, and that 
they should forthwith send away their ehips 
and remaioing troops. A breach of any of 
these conditions was to be punished by entire 
and utter expulsion from the territories of 
Meer Jaffier. The treaty being concluded, 
and the nabob satisfied for the trouble and 
expense of the march of his troops, the Dutch 
were delivered from the apprehension caused 
by their vicinity, 

The restoration of peace on the coast was to 
be followed by the recurrence of hostilities 
in the interior. Before the arrangement of 
affairs with the Dutch was completed, it was 
ascertained that the shazada was again pre- 
paring to enter the province of Behar, sup- 
ported by several powerful zemindars; and 
that the fonjdar of Purneah had taken the 
field on the eastern bank vf the Ganges, about 
halt-way between Patna and Moorshedabad, 
with the intention, as it was believed, of joia- 
ing the invader. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the treaty with the Dutch, Colonel 
Calliaud arrived from Madras, and he wae 
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forthwith despatched with a considerable force 
to Moorshedahad, where in a few days he was 
joined by Clive and Colonel Forde. Both 
these distinguished commanders were ahout to 
quit India. Clive introduced Colonel Calliand 
to the nahoh, and recommended him to his 
confidence ; but it has been justly said that 
‘‘confidence is a plant of slow growth,” and 
Meer Jaffier regarded the approaching depar- 
ture of Clive with much alarm. Invasion 
threatened him from without, while within, an 
‘exhausted treasury, a discontented soldiery, 
and an oppressed people, afforded abundant 
grounds for apprehension. In additian to the 
anxiety generated by these sources of auugy- 
ance, Meer Jaffier was subjected to constant 
fear af the consequences which might arise 


from the wayward and extravagant conduct of| by his murder. 


his san Meerun. More especially did he dread 
that, in conformity with the mauy precedents 
which Oriental histary affords, the prince 
wight take some measures to quicken the 
natural caurse of the succession to the throne. 
The pride of Meer Jaffier had sometimes re- 
volted at the interference af Clive, and circum- 
stances had occasionally led him to cherish the 
thought of emancipating himself from his 
control; but when difficulty arose, he felt 
himself incompetent to meet it. Weak, timid, 
indolent; and indecisive, Meer Jaffier looked to 
a stronger mind than his own for counsel, and 
the loss of Clive was felt by him as the removal 
of the mainstay of his throne and safety. 

It was not by the Nahob only that Clive’s 
departure was regarded with apprehension : 
many af ithe Company’s servants augured ill 
of the results. The uahob was surrounded 
by persons inimical to the interests of the 
English, and the influence of their counsel, it 
was feared, might shake to its foundations the 
fabric which tbe genius of Clive had raised. 
These views were pressed upon him with much 
earnestness, but his determination was taken. 
He was dissatisfed with the conduct af the 
Court of Directors, and the state of his health 
had long dictated retirement. After passing 
a few days at Moorshedabad, Clive returned 
to Calcutta, whence, in the month of February, 
he departed for England. The mode of sup- 
plying the vacancy thus occasioned had been 
the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is unnecessary, 
and wauld be uninteresting. It will he sutff- 
cient to state, that the continuance or aban- 
donment of the rotation system farmed one 
point of dispute ; and when that was disposed 
af by a resolution of the Court of Proprietors, 
enforcing a return to the former practice under 
which the presidential authority was intrusted 
to asingle person, a fresh contest arose an the 
choice of an individual for the office. Anu 
order of succession was finally carried, under 
which Mr. Holwell was the fifth on the list; 
but by the death or departure of those above 
him, he had attained the first place when 
Clive left India, and consequently succeeded 
to the office which Clive’s withdrawal vacated. 
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Colonel Calliand had, on the 18th January, 
marched from Moorshedabad for Patna, ac- 
companied by Meerun, with an army which 
was in point of numbers formidable. The ad- 
vance of the force was delayed by the necessity 
af previously appeasing the nabob of Purneah, 
in order that an enemy might nat he left in 
the rear, This being, to appearance, effected, 
through the mediation of the English cam- 
mander, the march of the army was resumed. 
The prince against whom it was advancing 
was the same who has already been mentioned 
as the shazada, but he now claimed a higher 
character. His father had experienced the fate 
which rank and power so often have braught 
upan their possessors—the captivity in which 
he had long been held had been terminated 
Intelligence of this event 
reached the shazada soon after he entered 
Behar, and he therefore assumed the title of 
emperor. 

The governor of Behar, Ram Narrain, was 
in command of a considerable force, and he 
had further the aid of a battalion of English 
sepays, and a few Europeans which had heen 
left at Patna. On the approach of the invad- 
ing army he marched out of the city and 
encamped under its walls. Colonel Calliaud 
was most anxious that au eogagement should 
be avoided until he arrived, and he wrote 
repeatedly to the gavernor, warning him nat 
to come ta action. Ram Narrain was a good 
financier, aud his arithmetical ability had 
caused his elevation ; hut he was a very indif- 
ferent soldier, thaugh his vanity led him to 
entertain a different helief. Anxious to 
achieve undivided glory, he disregarded the 
injunctions of Colanel Calliaud, engaged the 
enemy, and was totally defeated. The efforts 
of the English troaps enabled him, with same 
difficulty, to retreat inta Patna. On learning 
what had happened, Colonel Calliaud advanced 
with the greatest expedition, and on the 22nd 
February a hattle ensued, in which the Eng- 
lish and their ally obtained a complete victory 
over the emperor. The ardent spirit of Colonel 
Calliaud suggested that the triumph shauld 
be followed hy pursuit, and he entreated Mee- 
run to give him the assistance of a small body 
of cavalry for this purpose—but Meerun 
refused, and without the aid solicited hy 
Colonel Calliaud no pursuit could take place. 
On the 20d March it became knawn that the 
emperor was in full march for Bengal ; Colonel 
Calliand followed, and on the 7th was within 
ten miles of him. The emperor then diverged, 
to enter Bengal by another route, which lay 
across mountains which no army had hefore 
traversed. His force consisted chiefly of 
cavalry and was unencumbered hy haggage— 
he also had the advantage af a day’s march in 
advance of Colonel] Calliaud ; hut notwithstand- 
ing these circumstances, the latter succeeded 
in following him at no great distance. Ou the 
4th April he joined Meer Jaffier, who was in 
the field, and on the 6th proposed to attack 
the enemy in the night if the naboh would 
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furnish a body of cavalry. He met with the 
same success which had attended his applica- 
tion for similar assistance from the nabob’s 
son—the cavalry were refused. On the follow- 
ing day Colonel Calliaud came up with the 
rear of the emperor’s army, a river only inter- 
posing between them. He then renewed his 
request to the nahob to march a body of 
cavalry to employ the enemy till the British 
infantry could be brought up. The request was 
disregarded, and the enemy thus gained an 
opportunity of marching away unmolested. 
The emperor returned to Patna, and having 
been joined by Law, with the remnant of the 
French force which followed that leader, 
made two assaults upon the city. He was 
preparing for a third when he was compelled 
to withdraw by the arrival of Captain Knox 
with a detachment sent by Colonel Calliaud to 
the relief of the place. The next task which 
demanded the attention of the English com- 
mander was to resist the foujdar of Purneah, 
who, not satisfied that he was safe in trusting 
Meer Jaffier, was again in arms for the purpose 
of joining the emperor, Captain Knox left 
Patna to stop his progress. He was accom- 
panied by the Rajah Shittabroy, a gallant 
native chief, with a few followers. The rest 
ef the troops in Patna were either occupied 
in settling important questions relating to 
arrears of pay, or indisposed to engage ina 
project which they helieved hopeless. One of 
the principal jemadars endeavoured to deter 
Shittabroy from accompanying Captain Knox, 
representing the folly of meeting such a force 
as that of the foujdar with a mere handful of 
men, intimating his suspicion that the defeat 
of the troops of Ram Narrain would not give 
their master much concern, as thereby he 
would save payment of the arrears which were 
due to them, but adding, that the officers had 
resolved not to risk their lives by joining the 
rash and infatuated English. These sinister 
anticipations of defeat were not realized. 
Captain Knox was attacked by the fonjdar, 
but the latter was defeated, and fled with the 
loss of the greater part of his baggage and 
artillery. A few days brought the armies of 
Colonel Calliaud and of Meerun to Patna. 
These pursued the flying foujdar, and having 
overtaken him, a skirmish took place, after 
which the foujdar continued his retreat, 
having burned all the heavy haggage and mili- 
tary stores that remained to him. Here again 
the obstinacy of Meerun rendered success 
imperfect. Colonel Calliaud had no cavalry, 
and Meerun, who throughout the action had 
kept in the rear, would not spare a single 
horseman for the pursuit. But the follies and 
crimes of this wretched prince were approach- 
ing an awful close. On the night of the 2nd of 
July was a heavy storm. The tent of Meerun, 
containing himself, a story-teller to amuse his 
leisure, and a servant. employed in patting his 
feet, was struck with lightning, and all withia 
it perished. The death of the general is 
always in the Hast the signal for the disper- 
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sion of hisarmy. To prevent this misfortune, 
and to avert the confusion and plunder by 
which it would inevitably be attended, it was 
resolved to conceal from the army, if possible, 
the fact of Meerun’s death. A few of the 
most trustworthy and influential of the officers 
were entrusted with the secret, and through 
their assistance the army was kept together 
during its march hack to Patna, return thither 
being rendered necessary hy the approach of 
the rainy season, not less than hy the fatal 
accident which had left the troops of the 
nabob without a leader. The disappearance 
of Meerun was ascribed to illness, and during 
seven days, which the march to Patna occu- 
pied, the real cause was unknown, except by 
the few to whom it had been imparted in con- 
fidence. When the knowledge of the prince’s 
death became general, the troops took advan- 
tage of the consternation excited by it, and 
hecame clamorous for their arrears of pay. 
They surrounded the palace and assailed the 
officers of the treasury,—reviled the nabob in 
language the most gross and opprohrious, and 
even threatened him with death if their de- 
mands were not complied with. The storm 
raged throughout two days, when peace was 
restored through the iaterposition of Meer 
Cossim, the son-in-law of Meer Jaffier. The 
nabob gave a promise of full payment ata 
specified time, and Meer Cossim hecame secu- 
rity for its performance. Meer Cossim con- 
tributed still more effectually to calm the 
excited feelings of the mutinous troops, and 
put an end to the violence in which they found 
expression by producing from his own treasury 
three lacs of rupees, the distribution of which 
had the effect of inducing the discontented 
soldiers to retire. 

It was about this time that Mr. Vansittart 
arrived from Madras to assume the office of 
Governor of Fort William in place of Mr. 
Holwell, by whom it had been held since the 
departure of Clive. As the appointment of 
Mr. Vansittart interfered with the pretensions 
of the senior servants in Bengal, he could 
scarcely hope to enjoy his elevation without 
annoyance. He soon found that the disap- 
pointnient of his colleagues was not the oaly 
cause of disquiet which awaited him. ‘The 
maa who had heen placed on the throne of 
Bengal by the arms of the British Government 
was surrounded hy enemies, secret and avowed 
—his pecuniary difficulties were great and in- 
creasiag—his fidelity had long heen more than 
questionable, and the death of his son Meerun 
had now opened a new fountain of discord ina 
controverted succession. That event, too, had 
added to the previous iocapacity of Meer Jaffier 
for government. The blow falling on a man 
habitually indolent and unstable, somewhat 
advanced in years, and enervated by a life of 
indulgence, produced such a degree of dejection 
as seemed to unfit him altogether for the exer- 
cise of any function requiriog the slightest 
degree of mental exertion. Clive, whose 
vigorous mind had formerly held in captivity 
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the weaker intellect of Meer Jaffier, was away ; 
and at the tiine when the ruler of Bengal most 
wanted a moniter and gnide, thers was no 
mao on the spot possessing sufficient influeace 
to assume the character with effect. This was 
not all. The new governor toek pessession of 
a treasury so exhausted that the trading in- 
vestments of the Company were obliged to he 
suspeoded, and it was with difficulty that the 
current expenses of the settlemeot wers pre- 
vided for. The menthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment ef the Cempany’s troops while in the 
field in the service ef the nabcb was, like all 
similar engagements of that priace, consider- 
ably in arrear, aod had it been paid with regu- 
larity it would have been insufficient for the 
expenses which it was intended to defray. 
Certain countries had been assigoed for a sti- 
pulated time to the English, to afford them 
the means of recovering the Josses sustained on 
the capture ef Calcutta. The time of assign- 
meat had expired, but a considerable balance 
still remained due. The nabob demanded the 
restitution of the lands, and offered as security 
for the outstanding amount some jewels. 
These could enly be made available as a re- 
source ia pecuniary difficulty by sale or mort- 
gage, and the circumstances uoder which they 
were to be held by the British Governmeut 
would, fer a time at least, forbid recourse to 
such means of conversion. No remittances 
were made from Enrope for the purpeses of 
the Company, an implicit reliance beiog placed 
en the vast wealth believed to have been ac- 
quired by the recent changes in Bengal, and 
the governmeat of Calcutta were expected to 
provide not only for their owa necessities, but 
also for the wants ef Madras and Boimhay. 
At the former presideacy an army was io the 
field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if successful, would destroy the last remoant of 
French dominion in India. This army could 
not be maintained but at a heavy expense ; 
and the cost of defendiog the British interests 
throughout India had heen improvidently cast 
upoo the resources ef a single settlement. 
Such was the financial position ef the gevern- 
meat ef Calcutta, and it was the parent of the 
policy which that goverament pursued. Meer 
Cossim, the son-in-law of Meer Jaftier, aspired 
tc succeed to the throne. The money which 
he had advanced to allay the claim of the 
mutinous army had beeo furnished upen the 
coodition that he should stand in the place of 
Meeruo. Meer Jaffier had iodeed two other 
sons, and the deceased prince had left one, but 
oone of them were of an age to maiatain their 
claim to the succession. That ef Meeruno’s son 
was weakened, if not destroyed, by the death 
ef his father prier to attainiog the throne ; and 
all the three, it has been alleged, laboured 
under the disqualification of illegitimacy. 
Circumstances thus conspired to favour the 
pretensions of Meer Cessim, who was, raore- 
over, so fortunate as to obtain the support of 
the British Geverament. The way had been 
opened for the recognition of his claims before 
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the arrival of Mr. Vansittart. Mr. Holwell 
had for some time been bent upon effecting a 
changs in the governmeot of Bengal. His 
plans were communicated to Mr, Vansittart 
almost as soon as he arrived ; aod all of praise 
er of blame that belongs te the latter, in re- 
spect of the transactions that followed, rests 
upon his having adopted and carried out the 
plans of his predecessor, He who had laid 
the snare was judged the most preper person 
to manage the precess by which the prey was 
to be ioveigled withio it. Mr. Holwell, net- 
withstanding he had csased te be governor, 
centinued to correspond with Meer Cossim. 
The latter, indeed, eccasionally addressed let- 
ters to Mr, Vaosittart ; but the mere free and 
ceofidential revelation of his desires and hopes 
was reserved for Mr. Holwell. A sufficient 
uederstanding having thus been established, it 
was judged proper that a closer communication 
sheuld take place. The permission ef Meer 
Jaffier for Meer Cossim te visit Calcutta was 
obtained, wader the pretence of its being neces- 
sary for arranging a plan fer the next campaign 
against the emperer, and for effecting a set- 
tlemeot of certain accounts. Here, again, 
Mr. Holwell was the priacipal acter. At the 
express desire of Meer Cossim, that gentleman 
was deputed to confer with him; and the 
aspiriog candidate fer the throne of Meer 
Jaftier opened his views with a degree of can- 
dour which semewhat startled his Eoglish 
friend. That he should seek to pessess himself 
of all the substantial power of the sovereign 
was expected—that he should even claim to 
enjoy the title was not improbable ; but Meer 
Cossim, it appeared, looked te securing his seat 
on the throne by the death of him who thea 
eccupied it ; and though the British negotiator 
does not appear to have been a very scrupulous 
person, he was not prepared te concur in a 
premeditated assassination. His delicacy as- 
tcnished and discencerted Meer Cossim, who 
expressed his fear that Mr. Holwell was not 
so much his friend as he had supposed. But 
this trifling mishap was net suffered to iater- 
rupt the progress of the negotiation. Meer 
Cossim had little hope of achieving any part of 
his object but by the assistance of the English ; 
and, after some debate, the hasis of a treaty 
was agreed upon. Meer Cossim was te be in- 
vested with the dewanny, or contre} of the ex- 
chequer—a most important power. He was, 
further, te exercise all the executive authority ; 
but Meer Jaffier was to continne in possession 
of the title ef sovereign : all affairs of govern- 
ment were tc be transacted in his name and 
under his seal, and a suitable revenue was te 
he allotted for his support. Such were the ar- 
rangements affecting the actual and the nomi- 
nal sovereign. For his own government, Mr. 
Holwell stipulated for the pessession of Burd- 
wan, Midnapoere, and Chittagong, as meaas of 
defraying the Company’s charges in mainotain- 
ing the throne of Bengal. The terms were 
immediately communicated to the select com- 
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A few days afterwards a formal treaty was 
signed by the British authorities and Meer 
Cossim ; aud the arrangement being completed, 
nothing remained but to communicate it to the 
man whose power had been thus summarily 
transferred to one of his servants. Mr. Hol- 
well, who seems to have heen ia great favour 
with the governor, was requested to undertake 
this task, but he assigned various reasons for 
declining it, the most prominent, and prohably 
the most influential, being that it would have 
placed him in subordination to Colonel Calliaud, 
with whom he was to he associated. The con- 
clusion of the treaty with Meer Cossim was 
the last official act of Mr. Holwell. He im- 
mediately afterwards resigned the service. 

On Mr. Holwell declining to be a party in 
the mission to Meer Jaffier, the governor re- 
solved to undertake it himself. It was antici- 
pated that Meer Jaffier would be slow in 
asseating to a scheme by which he was virtu- 
ally dethroned; and that no means of per- 
suasion might he wanted, it was prudently 
arranged that Mr. Vansittart and his coad- 
jutor should he attended by a considerable 
military force. On the 14th of October the 
English diplomatists arrived at Cossimhazar, 
and on the following day the governor received 
a visit from the nahob. On both sides there was 
ao appearance of friendly feeling. Mr. Van- 
sittart expatiated on the evils of Meer Jaffier’s 
government, and the nahoh expressed himself 
willing to abide hy any advice which the Eng- 
lish goveraor might offer with a view to im- 
provement—certainly not anticipating the 
nature of the advice which he was soon to re- 
ceive. Other interviews succeeded, and three 
notes were addressed hy Mr. Vansittart to the 
nahboh, the last of which recommends the 
appointment of some capable person from 
among ‘‘ the naboh’s children” to retrieve the 
affairs of the state ; but so far from containing 
any intimation of the bargain which had heen 
made with Meer Cossim, it does not even 
advert to that disinterested and high-minded 
person as being fit for the duty required. The 
plot, however, gradually advanced to its deve- 
lopment. The unceasing representations made 
40 the nahob of the disorders of his government, 
and the continued calls of the British authorities 
for reform, at length extorted from him a con- 
fession that age and grief incapacitated hitm 
for struggling alone with his difficulties. This 
furnished an opportunity for recurring to the 
recommendation to seek assistance from his 
relations, The naboh thereupon mentioned 
several, and among them him for whose name 
the British represeatatives were anxiously 
listening ; but their joy on hearing it pro- 
nounced was not suffered to overcome their 
discretion—instead of giving to Meer Cossim 
the suspicious testimony of their praise, they 
asked the nahob which of the persons whom 
he had named was the most fit to assist him. 
Again the voice of the prince delighted his 
hearers. Meer Cossim had some reputation 
for ability, and the nabob without hesitation 
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declared him to he the fittest man to lend him 
aid. The English negotiators naw thought 
that they might give expression to their wishes 
without imprudence; they suggested that the 
man of the nahoh’s choice should he sent for. 
The satisfactory progress which the negotiation 
had appeared to he making was here ioter- 
rupted. The rapidity with which the English 
wished to proceed was disagreeable to Meer 
Jaffier, who had indeed no wish to proceed at 
all ; he for some time refused to comply, but 
yielding at last from weariness rather than 
from any other cause, he defeated the ohject 
of the English by intimating hefore Meer Cos- 
sim’s arrival, that fatigne rendered necessary 
his own departure. Meer Cossim was scarcely 
more anxious for an interview than his rival. 
He came on the summons addressed to him, 
hut he was under aa apprehension, possibly 
not ill-founded, that instead of trusting him 
with the management of the state, the nahob 
would take measures for getting rid of him. 
The followiag day passed without any com- 
munication with Meer Jaffier, and it was de- 
termined at night to resort to force to carry 
ont the views of the Eoglish. The necessary 
preparations were made with great secrecy. 
Colonel Calliaud, with his troops, joined Meer 
Cossim without exciting alarm, and marched 
into the outer court of the palace without 
meeting ioterruption. There the colonel formed 
his meo, and hefore making any attempt 
against the gate of the inner court, which was 
shut, despatched to the nabob a letter which 
had been prepared by the governor. The 
letter expressed some disappointment at the 
silence of the nabob throughout the day, de- 
nounced the advisers to whom he had sur- 
rendered himself, and informed the prince that 


the English Government had sent Colonel 


Calliaud with a military force ‘‘to wait upon” 
him. The duty of the colonel was explained 
to extend to the expulsion of Meer Jaffier’s 
evil counsellors, and the naboh was exhorted 
to receive and support him—to look upon the 
governor as his sincere well-wisher, and to 
“remain satisfied.” But Meer Jaffier was 
aot satisfied. The letter threw him into a 
transport of rage, and he threatened that he 
wonld resist to the last and abide his fate. 
Colonel Calliaud abstained from hostility, 
leaving opportunity for time to work a change 
in the nahoh’s mind. He was not disappointed. 
After an interchange of messages accupying 
about two hours, Meer Jaffier was content to 
stipulate only for the preservation of his life 
and hooour, and an allawance suitable to his 
maintenance. These heing readily granted, 
the desponding prince came out to Colonel 
Calliaud, whose troops took possession of all 
the gates of the palace. Mr. Vaosittart 
hastened to the spot as soon as apprized of the 
result. On seeing him, Meer Jaffier, whose 
apprehensions were not yet altogether allayed, 
demanded if his person were safe. The go- 
vernor answered that not only was the person 
of the nabob safe, but his government also, if 
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he so pleased, adding that it had never heen 
intended to deprive him of it. The courtesy 
of the latter part of this answer is more evident 
than its veracity: Meer Jaffier, however, was 
unmoved hy it. Aware that Meer Cossim was 
to hs put in possession of all actual power, 
Meer Jaffier attached little importance to the 
honour of heing called a sovereign. With far 
more spirit than might have been expected, 
he declined the name when stripped of the 
authority of a prince, and asked permission to 
retire to Calcutta. He set out the same 
evening. Meer Cossim was seated on the 
musnud, and the congratulations tendered 
him by the English anthorities were followed 
by those of the priucipal natives, offered with 
all the sincerity which is commanded hy suc- 
cess. By the evening all was perfectly quiet, 
and a stranger might have entered Moor- 
shedabad without suspecting that the city had 
that day been the scene of a revolution. 

Meer Cossim had fully expected that he was 
to purchase the dignity of nabob by a liberal 
donation to those who had helped him to 
attain it. This was quite in conformity with 
Oriental precedent ; and the example of Clive 
and his associates in the previous transfer of 
the government of Bengal had shown that 
Englishmen had no objection to follow it. On 
the night on which the articles were signed, 
Meer Cossim had tendered to Mr. Vansittart 
a paper which, on examination, proved to he a 
note for the payment of twenty lacs of rupees 
to the members of the select committee. But 
either that body happened to be in the mond 
for indulging the feeling of disinterested 
patriotism, or the abruptness with which the 
offer had heen made gave it, in their eyes, an 
appearance of indelicacy. ‘They, one and all, 
shrunk from the polluted paper, and desired 
their president to inform the man whose gross- 
ness had shocked their moral feelings, that 
‘‘he mistonk their motives.” The obtuseness 
of Meer Cossim led him to repeat the offer, 
when, to save him from utter despair, Mr. 
Vansittart was induced to promise, on the 
part of himself and his coadjutors, that when 
the affairs of the country were settled, and its 
finances flourishiog, they would accept such 
marks of the prince’s friendship as he might 
be pleased to hestow. The governor took this 
opportunity of soliciting a donation of five lacs 
of rupees for the Company, which was promptly 
granted, and applied by the English Govern- 
ment in aid of the operations against Pondi- 
cherry. The promise which the pertinacity of 
Meer Cossim had extorted from the committee 
was faithfully kept ; and although it will be 
an anticipation of the course of events, it will 
be more convenient to state the manner of its 
fulfilment here than to return to the subject 
when, in the order of time, it would require 
to be noticed. A few months after the eleva- 
tion of Meer Cossim, Mr. Holwell consented 
to receive two lacs and seventy thousand 
rupees, Mr. Sumner two lacs and twenty-four 
thousand rupees, Colonel Calliaud two lacs, 
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Mr. M‘Guire one lac and eighty thousand 
rupees and five thousand gold mohurs. Mr. 
Culling Smith, who was secretary to the com- 
mittee, had one lac and thirty-four thousand 
rupees; and Major Yorke, who commanded 
the detachment immediately attendant on 
Meer Cossim, benefited to the like extent. 
Mr. Vansittart, as was befitting his station, 
had the largest share of Meer Cossim’s bounty 
—five lacs of rupees were appropriated to his 
personal use. These payments were to he de- 
ferred till the nabob’s finances were im a con- 
dition to bear them. When they hecame the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Sumner 
was questioned as to the circumstances of the 
country at the time when they were made. 
His answer was, that “it was a matter he sup- 
posed the nahob a proper judge of ;”—a reply 
indicating a most decorous respect for the 
rights of a sovereign prince, and a laudahle 
desire to avoid any impertinent interference 
in his affairs. 

Money being the sole object of the revolu- 
tion, Meer Cossim applied himself vigorously 
to the replenishment of his treasury. The re- 
lations and dependants of former princes, as 
well as those who had acquired wealth by 
ministering to their pleasures, wers severely 
pressed. The demands of Meer Cossim were 
not confined to those enriched hy his imme- 
diate predecessor : the retrospect extended to 
the reign of Sooraj-on-Dowlah, and even to 
that of Aliverdi Khan. The mandate to refund 
reached some who had long since renounced 
the dangerous and uncertain struggle for courtly 
favour, and had retired to the enjoyment in 
security, as they supposed, of the portion of 
wealth which, by the use of means of various 
grades of respectability, they had been enabled 
to accunlulate. ‘‘In short,” says the native 
historian, ‘‘the advice of Zaidee, the poet, 
‘Why collectest thou not from every subject 
a grain of silver that thou mayest form a 
treasure?’ Meer Cossim had attentively lis- 
tened to and now strictly followed.” But his 
course was not perfectly smooth. The emperor 
was only about fifty miles from Patna. His 
staudard offered a rallying point to the dis- 
contented zemindars and petty rajahs, and all 
were discontented when called upon for pay- 
meot of revenue. It had been part of the pro- 
jected policy of Mr. Vansittart to make terms 
with the emperor, hut the execution of it was 
ioterrupted by the necessity of immediately 
removing this sourcs of inconvenience. Major 
Carnac had taken the command of the British 
army at Patna on the Ist January. On the 
15th he gave battle to that of the emperor, 
when the latter was entirely defeated. Among 
the prisoners taken were M. Law and his 
remnant of French followers. This success 
prepared the way for negotiation. Major 
Carvac solicited permission to visit the em- 
peror in his camp. The overture was after 
some hesitation accepted, and the British com- 
mander finally conducted the emperor to 
Patna. This commencement of friendly in- 
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tercourse between the emperor and the Eag- 
lish was regarded by Meer Cossim with jealousy, 
and oa heariag of it he lost a0 time ia proceed- 
iag to Pataw. There he was solemnly invested 
by the Emperor with a khelaut, or dress of 
honour, and acknowledged his confirmatioa in 
the soubahdarship by undertakiag to reader 
ao aanoual tribute of twenty-four lacs of ru- 
pees from the revenue of the three proviuces. 
This ceremoay performed, there was aothiag 
which Meer Cossim so much desired as the 
absence of his lord, and hie was soon gratified. 
The English, though disposed to support the 
emperor, were unable from various causes to 
favour him to the extent of their wishes, aad 
his departure was accelerated by aa iasnrrec- 
tioa in his camp, in which he would probably 
have perished but for the timely iaterpositioa 
of Major Carnac. He marched ia the direc- 
tion of Oude, where he was to be met by the 
ruler of that country, who held the office of 
his vizier. 

One ground of jealousy and dispute between 
Meer Cossim and the Eaglish was thus re- 
moved, but others were not waating, aad a 
demand made by Meer Cossim upoa Ram 
Narrain for a settlement of accounts was a 
fertile source of differeace, aad eventually of 
mischief. 

Ram Narrain was a wily-Hiadoo, who have 
iag been raised by Aliverdi Khan to the rank 
of governor of Patna, had coatrived to main- 
taia himself there coatrary to the wishes of 
Meer Jaffer, who distrusted him. That priace, 
on the ground that Ram Narrain would put 
faith in aa Eaglish promise, but oot ia his owa, 
had solicited Clive to write to him, assuring 
him of the English protection, in order, as the 
proposer of the scheme did not hesitate to 
avow, that he might get possession of his per- 
gon and cut off his head. Clive aaswered, 
that such a proceediug would not he consisteat 
with the customs of the English ;—that if the 
nabob was inclined to resort to arms to reduce 
Ram Narrain to obedience, he was ready to 
assist him ; but that if he made aay promises, 
they must be fulfilled. Meer Jaffier, who 
possessed no superabundance of energy, pre- 
ferred a peaceful course, even though shackled 
by the disagreeable condition of fidelity to a 
promise. Clive accordingly wrote to Ram 
Narrain, telliag him that if he would present 
himself to the nabob and acknowledge the au- 
thority of the aew establishment, he should be 
contiaued ia the government of Patna, oa the 
terms uader which he had held it from Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah. Ram Narrain complied, tendered 
his submission, and was accordingly confirmed 
in his appointmeat, Whea the shazada first 
menaced Patna, Ram Narrain exercised 2. 
ptudeat care to stand well with both parties 
in the war till he could ascertaia which was 
likely to prove the stronger. At a subsequent 
period his ambition to display his zeal aad 
military skill was near producing fatal conse- 
quences to the cause in support of which it 
was indulged. His accounts, like those of most 
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Orieatal financiers, were considerably in arrear, 
aod Meer Cossim demanded a settlement, 
The demand was evaded, and Meer Cossim . 
thereupon formed desigas hostile not oaly to 
the power, but to the life of Ram Narrain. 
The resources of the province of Behar‘had 
suffered greatly from its beiag the scene of 
war; and it has been questioned whether Ram 
Narrain was really indebted to the nabob at 
all, The presumption, however, lies the other 
way. If nothing were due, it could have been 
showa by produciag the accouats; but these 
neither threats nor persuasioa could extort. 
The influence of Mr. M‘Guire, chief of the 
English factory at Patna, was employed, hut 
ia vaia. Raia Narrain sometimes promised 
the accounts, but when the time for their pro- 
duction arrived, noae were forthcoming. Had 
the accouats beea rendered, and had they beea 
fair and honest, Meer Cossim might not have 
relaxed ia his hostility to Ram Narraia, but 
the withholdiag them: clearly put the latter in 
the wroag; and the pertinacity with which 
his conduct was defended by the officers who 
successively held the chief military commaad 
at Pataa, cao oaly be accounted for by their . 
dislike of the policy which placed Meer Cossim 
on the throae, and their unfriendly feelings 
towards those by whom it had heen adopted. 
Nothing could be more uahappy than the 
state of feeling which prevailed among the 
different authorities in Bengal. Mr, Vansit- 
tart was naturally disposed to support Meer 
Cossim, the nabob of his own creation, but 
he was aot disinclined to protect Ram Nar- 
raia if he would comply with the demand of 
rendering an accouot. Meer Cossim, however, 
was, perhaps from the begianiag of the dispnte, 
but certainly sooa after its coimmencement, 
bent upoa the destruction of Ram Narraia, 
aod he offered large bribes to both Major 
Carnac and Colonel Coote to induce them to 
aid his purpose. ‘Those officers, however, 
seem to have determined not only to protect 
Ram Narrain from injustice and violence, but 
to uphold him in resisting every claim upon 
him, however just and reasonable. They 
were consequently iavolyed at once ia dis- 
putes with the aabob aad with the British 
council, in which the president had a majo- 
rity. With the former they were sometimes 
on the brink of positive hostility, while the 
correspoadeace between them and their offi- 
cial superiors was disgraced by the most bitter 
and uabecomiag altercatioas. The disputes 
were terminated by the recall of Colovel 
Coote aad Major Carnac to Calcutta: the 
command of the military force which remained 
at Pataa was iatrusted to Captain Carstairs, 
but its employmeat was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the chief of the factory. Those 
who had stood hetweea Rain Narrain and 
ruin being thus removed, Meer Cossim pro- 
ceeded to avail himself of an opportunity 
which he had long coveted. Accounts were 
agaia demanded, aod Ram Narrain having no 
loager any hope from evasion, some were ren- 
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dered, They were unsatisfactory to the 
uahob; and had they heen perfectly accurate 
-and just they would still have heen unsatis- 
factory. It was declared that embezzlemepts 
to avast amount were detected: the person 
of Ram Narrain was ssized and his effects 
confiscated. This in the eyes of Meer Cossim 
was hut an instalment of justice, The trea- 
surer of the culprit and his banker shared the 
fate of their employer. All his dependents 
were subjected to amercement, and thus, as 
Gholaum Hossein observes, “the nahob ac- 
quired a great treasure.” As might be ex- 
pected, Ram Narrain was eventually mur- 
dered. Such were some of the fruits of that 
injudicious and unjustifiable policy which had 
treated the sovereignty of Bengal as a com- 
modity for barter. 

The governor and council had asserted 
their authority, and Meer Cossim was in pos- 
session of his prey; but peace was not 
thereby secured. Fresh sources of dispute 
and disturbances arose before the former were 
well dried. Shortly before the departure of 
Clive, a despatch had heen addressed hy the 

, Calcutta council to the Court of Directors, com- 
plaining in no measured terms of the asperity 
with which some part of the conduct of that 
council had heen noticed. By the Court the de- 
spatch was regarded as so offensive as to call for 
the dis missal of all those who had signed it, and 
orders to that effect were sent out. In addi- 
tion to Clivs, the offensive letter was signed 
by Messrs. Holwell, Pleydell, Sumner, and 
M‘Guire. Clive was in England before these 
orders were despatched, and Mr. Holwell had 
resigned ths service before their arrival in 
India ; their only effect, therefore, was to re- 
move from the service, and consequently from 
the council, Messrs. Pleydell, Sumoer, and 
M‘Guire, All these were supporters of Mr. 
Vansittart’s policy, and their removal gave his 
opponents a majority in council. One con- 
sequencs of this change (an “‘ additional mis- 
fortune,” Mr. Vansittart calls it) was the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ellis, one of the most vehe- 
ment of the governor’s opponents, to he chief 
of the factory at Pagna,. Here he was not 
long hefore he entered upon a course of acts 
equally disagreeable to the nabob and the 
English governor. A complaint was preferred 
by a servant of the English factory against 
one of the naboh’s officers, for obstructing 
the transit of some opium duly authorized to 
pass. The military force at Patna was to act 
uoder ths directions of the chief of the fac- 
tory, and Mr, Ellis ordered Captaiu Carstairs 
to seize the person whose conduct had given 
offence. But military snbordination at that 
time sat lightly, and Captain Carstairs, in- 
stead of oheying the order, which, whether 
judicious or not, Mr. Ellis had apn undoubted 
right to give, contented himself with trans- 
mitting a statement of the complaint to ths 
baboh, accompanied by a request that he 
would reprimand ths offender and release ths 
opium. “The forbearance of Captain Car- 
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stairs,” says Mr. Vansittart, “‘made no dif- 
ference in Mr, Eliis’s intentions ;”’ and it was 
not to bs expected that it should. The only 
effect likely to be produced on the mind of 
Mr. Ellis was to irritate him hy the obvious 
contempt with which his authority was threat- 
ened. Captain Carstairs, indeed, not only 
evaded the performance of his own proper 
duty, but in addressing ths nabob on the 
subject without instructions, trespassed on 
that of Mr. Ellis. Other canses of dispute 
soon occurred. The nabob complained of 
the conduct of one of the Company’s ser- 
vants in Purneah: Mr. Ellis retorted hy 
complaining of those of the nabob in the 
same district. At the same time an Ar- 
median in ths nabob’s service, who had 
been detected in purchasing some saltpetre, 
of which the Company possessed a mono- 
poly, was seized by Mr. Eilis, and sent in 
irons to Calcutta. The council, however, 
acted with more forhearance than the Com- 
pany’s representative at Patna; they re- 
frained from adding to the violence which 
had already heen offered, and sent the Arme- 
nian prisoner hack to Patna, with a request 
that the nahob would punish him. Another 
opportunity for the exercise of that power 
which Mr. Ellis was in nowise indisposed to 
exert, soon occurred. It was reported that 
two English deserters had taken refuge in the 
fort of Mongheer. Mr. Ellis applied to the 
oabob’s deputy in Patna for au order to the 
commander of-the fort to give them up, or 
suffer a search to be made for them. Ths 
request not being complied with, Mr. Ellis de- 
spatched a party of British sepoys to enforce his 
wishes. The sergeant claiming admittance to 
the fort was answered hy a warning to keep out 
of reach of the guns, or otherwise he would 
be fired upon. The party thereupon with- 
drew, but remained within sight of the fort for 
about three months. At length a search was 
granted. No deserters were found ; but this 
certainly does not prove that the fort har- 
houred none at the time when Mr. Hilis re- 
ceived his information: abundant time and 
opportunity bad been afforded for their es- 
cape. Ap iovalid Frenchman, however, who 
had been in the fort some months, and 
who was tempted by the offer of reward to 
reveal all that he knew on the subject, de- 
clared that he had never seen a single Euro- 
pean there. 

“Things,” says Mr. Vansittart, ‘‘could not 
stand long upon the point to which they wera 
now brought. Every word and action of the 
nahoh was construed into a declaration of 
a design against the English, and particularly 
from the chief and council at Patna sugges- 
tions of the kind were frequent; whilst, 
on ths part of the nahob, every ordinary 
motion of ours was represented to him in 
such colours as would most add to his 
apprehepsions of ou. iotending to break 
with him.” To endeavour to restore confi- 
dence in the mind of the nabob, the governor 
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proposed a apecial mission, to be intrusted to 
Mr. Hastings. The council consented; but 
when his instructions were under conside- 
ration, it was proposed to add to them a 
clause directing him to apply to the noabob 
for payment, for the use of the Company, of 
the twenty lacs of rupees offered by him to 
the governor and other persons engaged in 
coacluding the treaty with him. ‘This was 
strenuously resisted by Mr. Vansittart; and 
his resistance was reasonable, althongh the 
interest which he had in the question pre- 
eluded his obtaining credit for purity of mo- 
tive. The proposal for the additional instruc- 
tion was undoubtedly factious, and its effect 
could scarcely be expected to aid the object of 
the mission—conciliation ; but the private 
feelings of the governor's enemies overcame 
their sease of public duty, and they suc- 
ceeded in carrying their motion. 

The answer of the nabob to the demand was 
sufficiently decisive ; it was contained in a 
written paper delivered by hin to Mr. Has- 
tings. He said, ‘‘By the grace of God I 
have completely fulfilled the treaty, and have 
not in a single instance deviated from it. Yet, 
gentlemen, notwithstanding this treaty you 
solemaoly made with me, and ratified with the 
seal of the Compaoy, you now demand a sum 
of money from me which I have never borrowed 
of you, nor obliged myself to pay, nor have you 
in any manner the least claim upon me. I 
owe nobody a single rupee, nor will I pay your 
demand.” 

While engaged on this mission, Mr. Hastings 
took occasion to call the attention of the 
government to certaia abuses connected with 
trade, which were perpetrated uader the an- 
thority of the. British name and flag. The 
Company had long enjoyed the privilege of 
earrying on their trade clear of customs duty, 
but this immunity was well understood to be 
confined to goods imported or exported by 
gea : such, in fact, was the only trade io which 
the Company had ever engaged. The interaal 
trade of the country was in the hands of the 
natives. The exclusive right of dealing in 
some articles was claimed by the government, 
and by being farmed was converted into a 
source of revenue. All other articles, in ac- 
cordance with the absurd and vexatious system 
thea universal ia the Hast, were subjected to 
duties levied at various stations, so that goods 
could scarcely be removed at all without ren- 
dering their owner liable to make some payment 
to the state, and could not be transferred to 
any considerable distance without subjecting 
him to many such payments. The influence 
acquired by the English from the revolution 
in Bengal encouraged the servants of the 
Company to enter on their private account 
soto the internal, or what was called the 
country trade. At first, they appear to have 
paid duties, but before long they claimed the 
privilege of carrying on their trade free. As 
between traders burdened with the payment 
of heavy duties and those who paid none, no 
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competition could be maintained, it was ob- 
vious that the ultimats aod not very distant 
result of the course takea by the Company’s 
servants must have been to throw all the 
trade in the country into their hands, and it 
was equally obvious that the virtual abolition 
of both transit duties and monopoly profits, 
which must accompany the chauge, would be 
serionsly felt in the nabob’s treasury. Both 
prince and people, therefore, were interested 
in opposing the claims of the English. The 
assertion of those claims on the one side, and 
the resistance offered to them on the other, 
gave rise to inoumerable disputes. Each party 
accused the other of resorting to violence. 
The nabob complained that the illegal trade 
was upheld by the exercise of force—the rési- 
dents at the English factories alleged that even 
the lawful trade of the Company was inter- 
rupted by the nabob’s servants—and on both 
sides there was some truth. Mr. Vansittart 
was well disposed to abate these evils, but he 
possessed no influence with his council, and 
was moreover inclined to regard the period of 
five or six years, during which the Company’s 
servants had been largely engaged ino the pri- 
vate trade, as having given to their claim to 
retain it somethiag of the force of prescription. 
Thus, powerless in his own government, and 
not fully prepared to exercise power had he 
possessed it, he applied himself to bring about 
a compromise ; and in the hope of effectiag 
this object, he proceeded to Moorshedabad to 
try whether his personal influence with the 
nabob were greater than it was among his own 
countrymen. He found the prince greatly in- 
censed, but not altogether intractable, and a 
body of regulations for the government of the 
inland trade was agreed upoa. The main pro- 
vision related to the amount of duty to be 
levied, which was fixed at nine per cent., to 
he paid on the first moving of the goods, and 
no further demand was to be made either during 
transit or at the place of sale. Most of the 
other provisions were directed to the suppres- 
sion of abuses, the existence of which‘ could 
not be denied. Had this arrangemeat been 
adhered to, it is probable that neither party 
would have had much reason for dissatisfac- 
tion ; but by the cupidity of one of the parties, 
hetween whom the governor stood as a medi- 
ator, and the precipitancy of the other, the 
good effects which its author had anticipated 
were frustrated. It had heen agreed to postpoue 
the publication of the regulations till after the 
arrival of Mr. Vansittart at Calcutta, when 
copies of them were to be transmitted from 
the council to the different factories, accom- 
panied by the orders of the nabob, with which 
the governor was furnished. Slow as for the 
most part is the progress of business in the 
East, the prospect of pecuniary advantage 
sometimes quickens it wonderfully. The tardy 
process by which the regulations were to be 
carried into effect accorded not with Meer 
Cossim’s inipatience to realize the gratifyiag 
vision of a nine per cent. duty, and he resolved 
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to anticipate the proposed communication from 
Calcutta. Scarcely had Mr. Vansittart left 
him, when he despatched to all parts of the 
country copies of that gentleman’s letter em- 
bodying the proposed regulations ; the naboh’s 
officers were ordered to act upon them, and all 
English gomastahs or agents who refused obe- 
dience were to be turned out of the country. 
The regulations being received at Dacca, the 
council of the English factory there lost no 
time in transmitting them to Calcutta with a 
letter of remonstrance against the new plan. 
This missive found the minds of the council 
well prepared to insure its effect. They had 
previously informed their president that the 
subject required consideration, and that they 
had consequently ordered his communication 
to lie on the table till his return. The news 
from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
active hostility. The council forthwith re- 
solved that their president, in concluding the 
agreement with Meer Cossim, had assumed a 
right to which he was not entitled; that the 
regulations were dishonourable to Englishmen, 
and tended to the destruction of all public and 
private trade ; that the president’s conduct in 
acting independently of the council was an 
absolute breach of their privileges; that the 
regulations sbould be resisted; and that the 
absent members of council—excepting such as 
were at an inconvenient distance—should be 
immediately called to Calcutta, that the whole 
might be consulted on a matter of such ‘high 
consequence,’’—for thus did they characterize 
a measure which the chief and council of the 
factory of Dacca had represented as affecting 
“all” their “privileges,” all their ‘‘ fortunes 
and future prospects.” 

In this spirit did Mr. Vansittart’s colleagues 
meet his views of accommodation. Whether 
or not he was empowered to make a final 
arrangement is a point which seems not to 
have heen clear even to himself; but it is quite 
certain that the motives of his European 
opponents were entitled to no respect, and for 
the hasty and ill-judged enforcement of the 
regulations by the nabob he was in no way 
accountable, that step having heen taken in 
violation of a positive agreement. The spirit 
in which it was followed was calculated to add 
to the existing troubles and embarrassments, 
and as an amicable arrangement was previously 
a matter of greatdifficulty, it now became almost 
hopeless. ‘‘The views of the violent party in 
Calcutta,” says Mr. Vansittart, ‘ were but too 
well seconded by many of the uabob’s officers.” 
Armed as they were with their master’s autho- 
rity, and, as they supposed, with that of the Eng- 
lish governor, they not only executed their du- 
ties in the most offensive manner, but proceeded 
to use their newly-acquired power for other 
purposes than the protection of the revenue. 
These abuses gave rise to fresh complaints 
from the factories—complaints the more diff- 
cult for the president to deal with because 
they had some foundation in justice. In this 
state of things the resolution of the council 
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for convening « full board was carried into 
effect. The number assembled (including two 
military officers, whose right to attend, except 
on the discussion of military questions, the 
president disputed) was twelve. Excepting 
the president and Mr. Hastings, all were of 
opinion that the Company and its servants 
had a right to carry on the inland trade duty 
free, but some indulged a spirit of liberal con- 
cession so far as to be willing to pay a trifling 
duty on certain articles, Finally, it was deter- 
mined that salt only should be subjected to 
duty, and that the amount should be two and 
a half per cent. The resolutions of the board 
on this subject, with others subsequently 
passed for regulating the conduct of the go- 
mastahs, were conveyed to the nabob in a 
letter from the governor; but some of his 
enemies insisted upon the insertion of a para- 
graph, explaining to the nahob that the au- 
thority of the English government was vested 
in the entire council, and that the governor 
on such occasions was only the channel of 
making known their will. As a further an- 
noyance to the governor, it was proposed also 
to demand from the nabob the return of Mr. 
Vansittart’s letter assenting to the former 
regulations for the private trade. Both points 
were carried. 

Meer Cossim, anxious to adorn his newly 
acquired crown with the wreaths of conquest, 
had engaged in an expedition agaiast Nepaul, 
but his success was not equal to his confidence, 
and in place of gaining, as he had hoped, both 
glory and wealth, he returned under the shame 
of defeat. Almost the first news that greeted 
him was that of the members of council heing 
summoned from the outlying factories to take 
part in the consultations at Calcutta ; and he 
seems to have inferred from this unusual pro- 
ceeding, that it was in contemplation to make 
provision for his immediate descent from the 
throne. He next learned that his orders for 
carrying into effect Mr. Vansittart’s regula- 
tions were disregarded at the English factories, 
and that until orders from the council were 
given, obedience would not be yielded. He 
complained heavily of these grievances in 
various letters addressed to Mr. Vaasittart, 
and his complaint led to the extraordinary 
determivation of the board to enlighten him 
on the extent of their powers in relation to 
those of the governor. While affairs were in 
this unsettled state, serious affrays took place 
at Dacca and other places. The council of 
Patna employed a military force in the defence 
of their trade, and made one of the nabob’s col- 
lectors prisoner. The nabob despatched a 
body of horse to release him, but arriving too 
late to effect their ohject, they attacked a 
party of British sepoys in charge of some salt- 
petre at Tagépore, killed four and made pri- 
soners of the rest, with the Company’s 
gomastah. The nabob, however, feared to 
countenance this movement, and after repri- 
manding the gomastah he dismissed all the 
prisoners. Wearied with a contest which he 
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saw little prospect of terminating with any 
degree of satisfaction, he now resolved to put 
in execution a plan which he had previously 
threatened to adopt. He ordered the collec- 
tion of all customs duties to crease. 

Before the naboh’s decision was known at 
Calcutta, it had been resolved that a deputa- 
tion should be despatched to explain iu per- 
sonal conference the views of the council, and 
endeavour to prevail upon the nabob to adopt 
them. Mr. Amyatt tendered his services, 
which were accepted, and at his request Mr. 
Hay was associated with him. ‘The nahoh 
showed some disinclination to receive them, 
and observed in a letter to the governor, that 
if the business of Mr. Amyatt was to dispute 
about customs, he had hetter not come, as tlie 
point was already settled by the abolition of 
those duties. But as this was a mode of set- 
tlement very distasteful to the majority of the 
couoril, it was determined, tevertheless, that 
the deputation should proreed; and an addi- 
tion was made to their instructions, reqniring 
them to demand the revotation of the obnoxi- 
ous immunity. The result of their earlier 
interviews with the nabob seems to have been 
a hope that he would yield to their demands: 
but he had to such intention ; and an oppor- 
tnnity soou offered for manifesting his real 
feelings. Some hoats laden with arms for the 
British troops at Patna were stopped at Mong- 
heer by the nabob’s guards. Messrs. Amyatt 
and Hay demanded their release, hut the 
nabob refused, unless the British force assem- 
bled at Patna were withdrawo, or that Mr. 
Ellis were removed from the office of thief of 
the factory there, and his place supplied either 
by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M‘Guire, or Mr. Hast- 
ings. While demanding the removal of the 
troops from Patna, the naboh was taking 
measures to diminish their number hy holding 
out to the men indurements to desert. Acts 
of positive hostility followed ; and there heing 
no longer any doubt as to the course which 
events would take, the presidency began in 
earnest to make preparations for war. Messrs. 
Amyatt and Hay demanded their dismissal 
from the nabob. It was accorded to the 
former, but Mr. Hay was detained as a host- 
age for the safety of some agents of the nabob, 
who were in confinement at Calcutta. These 
events gave opportunity for the commence- 
ment of hnatilities at Patna. Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the English factory there, was not 
indisposed to the work, nor was he without 
provocation to enter upon it. The immediate 
result of a sudden attack upon the city placed 
jt in the possession of the Evglish ; but unable 
to maintain the advantage which they had 
gained, they were driven, not only from the 
city, but from their own factory ; and failing 
to make their escape, were all either destroyed 
or madé prisooers. Mr. Amyatt, too, was 
intercepted in his way from Moorshedabad to 
Cossimbazar, and with all his companions 
murdered in cold blood. 

When it became evident that hostilities 
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with Meer Cossim could not long be deferred, 
the question, who should occupy the throne, 
naturally presented itself. With regard to 
the feelings which actuated the majority of 
the council, it will excite no surprise to find 
that they determined on the restoration of 
Meer Jaffier, and on the 7th July, 1763, a 
proclamation issued under the seal of the East- 
India Company declared that personage once 
more sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and invited all persons within those countries 
to repair to his standard and maintain his 
claims. The act of the same authority oul 
three years before was thus nullified, and all 
that had been done for the support of the pre- 
tensions of Meer Cossim rendered uuavailing. 
The president offered no opposition to the 
will of the majority. He conseuted to sign 
the prorlamation and all other public deeds, 
with a reservation, that he did not mean 
therehy to ‘‘ prejudice his former deglarations 
and opinions.” He could scarcely, however, 
look back to those declarations and opinions 
with much confidence in the expediency of 
the former, or the justness of the latter ; he 
conld scarrely refer to them without some 
feelings of regret, unless the consolation 
afforded by the five lacs of rupees which they 
had procured him was sufficient to banish all 
unpleasant recollections. 

When the proclamation restoring Meer 
Jatfier was issued, the terms upon which his 
restoration was to be effected were not settled. 
Tt was possible, therefore, that the governor 
and council might have had occasion to recall 
the act by which they had acknowledged him 
as sovereign, and transfer the throne to another. 
Some differentes occurred in the arrangement, 
but they were slight, and the council were not 
indisposed to yield to the new nahob io slight 
matters, seeing that he yielded to them in 
some points which they regarded aa of the 
highest importance—the native traders were 
again to be subjected to duties, while the ser- 
vaats of the Company were to carry ot trade 
duty free, with the exception of two and a 
half per cent. upon salt, Thus, whatever 
might be the situation of the settled inhabitants 
of the conntry, those who sojourned among 
them for a brief period, for the purpose of 
amassing as much wealth and with as much 
speed as possible, had reason to rejoice. In 
addition to the important provisions respecting 
the ialand trade, the treaty with Meer Jaffer 
confirmed to the English the possession of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. The 
restored nabob also agreed to maintain twelve 
thousand horse and twelve thousand foot, and 
more in case of emergency; to receive an 
English resident ; to enforce within his domi- 
nions the receipt of the coinage of Calcutta 
without hatta, or allowance ; to give thirty las 
of rupees to defray the expenses and losses of 
the Company from the war and from the sus- 
pension of their investment (a measure which 
had become necessary by the failure of their 
funds); to reimburse the losses of private 
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persons duly proved before the governor and 
council ; to renew his former treaty with the 
Dutch, which limited their power of erecting 
fortifications and raising troops, and to re- 
strain the French, should they ever appear 
again in the country, from erecting fortifica- 
tions, maintaining forces, holding lands, or 
undertaking the management of land rents. 

The treaty being signed, Meer Jaffier left 
Caleutta on the 11th July to join the British 
force which had been put in motion to effect 
his restoration to the throne. It was com- 
manded by Major Williams, a king’s officer. 
On the 19th, an engagement took place, which 
terminated in favour of the English, and com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon the fort of Kut- 
wal. On the 24th, the British force stormed 
the lines of Mootejil, and thus obtained pos- 
session of Moorshedahad and about fifty pieces 
of cannon. Pursuing their victorious course, 
the English, on the 2ud August, crossed a 
ravine in the face of the enemy, who waited 
for them on the plain of Geriah, near Sootee. 
Here a general engagement took place. The 
battle was chstinately fought, and for a time 
victory seemed to oscillate hetween the com- 
hatants. At one peried the enemy had suc- 
ceeded io breaking part of the British line, 
aod taking possession of some of their cannon ; 
but the advantage was soon recovered, and, 
after a desperate conflict of four hours, the 
precipitate flight of the enemy transferred to 
the Haglish possession of all their cannon, and 
of ene hundred ‘and fifty boats laden with 
grain. The defeated army fled to Outahnulla, 
a fort situate between a chain of hills and the 
river, and defended by ano intrenchment, on 
which were mounted a hundred pieces of 
cannon. The ditch was deep, ahout fifty or 
sixty feet wide, and fullof water. The ground 
in front was swampy, aod there was no ap- 
parent mede of approach but on the bank of 
the river where the ground was dry for about 
a huudred yards ; upon this spot the English 
commenced approaches aud batteries, hut the 
design was only to deceive the enemy, and 
draw off their attention from the point which 
wag seriously meoaced, On the 5th Septem- 
ber, while the enemy were amused hy a false 
attack on the bank of the river, the real attack 
was made at the foot of the hills, and after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the enemy, 
attended by great slaughter, the English ob- 
tained possession of the fort and cannon. It 
was said, that, Meer Cossim had sixty thousand 
men io arms within the intrenachment. The 
‘Eouglish force, Europeans and sepoys, did not 
exceed three thousand. 

The victorious army advanced to Mongheer. 
This place Meer Cossim had made his capital, 
and had strengthened it as far as time and 
circumstances would permit; but, as he had 
no inclination to sustain « siege in person, he 
quitted it on the approach of the English, 
leaving a garrison for its defeoce. He had 
previously signalized his temporary resideace 
there by a characteristic act of cruelty, in 
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putting to death several prisoners of distiac- 
tion, some of them his own relations, of whose 
fidelity he did not feel entirely satisfied. 
Among them was the unfortunate Ram Nar- 
rain, a victim te his owo avarice and the un- 
happy divisions in the British Government. 
It ia said that he was drowned with a hag of 
sand fastened round his neck. On the way te 
Patna, to which place he was returning, Meer 
Cossim further gratified his disposition for 
blood by putting to death the twe bankers, 
Seit, whom he had some time hefore compelled 
to attend him, lest they should give assistance 
to the English. Their hodies were exposed, 
under the care of a guard of sepoys, to the 
voracity of beasts and birds of prey, that they 
might not he disposed of in conformity with 
the practice of their country; and on the 
advance of the English army their hones were 
found secreted in an apartment of a house. 

Mongheer was regularly attacked, and, after 
a practicable breach had been made, capitulated 
to the English. The news of this reached 
Meer Cossim at Patna, and inflamed him to 
such @ pitch of fury, that he resolved on the 
perpetration of an act of wholesale slaughter, 
exceeding in enormity even the atrocities of 
the Black Hols. While the English army 
were on their march towards Mengheer, he 
addressed a letter to Major Adams, threaten- 
ing to put to death his European prisoners, 
and concluding thus: ‘‘Exult oot upon the 
success which you have gained, merely hy 
treachery aud night assaults in two or three 
places, over a few jemadars sent by me. By 
the will of God you shall see in what manner 
this shall be revenged and retaliated.” He 
was threatened with the utmost vengeance of 
the British nation if the prisoners sustained 
harm; but neither the desperate guilt of the 
act which was meditated, nor the fearful con- 
sequences which might follow to its perpetrator, 
deterred Meer Cossim from giving orders for 
its execution. He found a fit instrument in a 
renegade Kuropean named Sumroo, The pri- 
soners were of courss unarmed, and in order 
that this murder might be accomplished with 
the greater facility, a previous’ search was 
instituted for knives and forks, which were 
seized and sent away, 

The 3rd of October was the day of slaughter. 
Some of the victims were surrounded and fired 
upon ; others were cut to pieves hy the swords 
of the seldiers employed io the dreadful work, 
It is said that they made all the resistance in 
their power by throwing bottles and stones at 
their murderers. Among the murdered was 
Mr. Ellis, whose impatience for hostilities had 
heen so conspicuously displayed, and Mr. Hay, 
who had accompanied Mr. Amyatt on the mis- 
sion from the English Government to Meer 
Cossim. One Englishman only was excepted 
from the sentente of general massacre. He 
was a surgeon, named Fullarton, and the value 
of his professional knowledge prohahly was 
the cause of his preservation. The English 
prisoners in other places shared the fate of 
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those at Patna. Mr. Fullarton, notwithstand- 
ing the favour which had heen shown him, 
feeling some misgivings as to his own security, 
succeeded in effecting his escape about three 
weeks after the slanghter of his companions. 
It is said that the total number of Englishmen 
murdered in various places amounted to two 
hundred. 

Patna, where the principal scene of this 
tragedy had been acted, was soon to pass out 
of the hands of the miscreant hy whom it had 
been thus polluted. On the 6th of November 
it was taken hy storm, and from this period 
the fortune of Meer Cossim was decided. His 
army was pursued hy that of the English to 
the hanks of the Caramnassa, which river he 
crossed to seek refuge in the territories of the 
soubahdar of Oude, with whom he had pre- 
viously concluded a treaty. 

This campaign was most honourahle to the 
British force and to those hy whom it was 
commanded. Their numbers would bear no 
comparison with those of the army of Meer 
Cossim, which a military witness declared to 
be hetter appoioted and better disciplined 
than apy he had seen in India before. Meer 
Cossim, thongh possessed of little military 
taleot and less courage, had been very anxious 
to improve his army hy the introduction of 
European discipline, and he had to a consi- 
derable extent succeeded. 

When Meer Cossim crossed the Caramnassa, 
the emperor and the vizier were in camp at 
Allahabad. Thither the fngitive proceeded, 
and was honoured with a most gracious recep- 
tion ; but the desire of Meer Cossim that the 
vizier should march against the English was 
evaded, on the ground that he was about to 
employ his army in reducing to obedience 
some refractory dependants in Bundlecund, 
who had refused payment of revenue ; Meer 
Cossim offered to undertake the task, and his 
services being accepted, he performed the duty 
entirely to the satisfaction of the vizier, who 
on his return to the camp agreed at once to 
march into Behar in support of the claims of 
the exiled nabob, The English authorities 
had been led, by communications from both 
the vizier and his master the emperor, to be- 
lieve that Meer Cossim would he surrendered, 
or at least stripped of his wealth and power ; 
but in case of the failure of this expectation, 
Major Caraac (who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army) was iostructed to advance 
his army to the haoks of the Caramnassa to 
oppose the entrance of the enemy Into the 
country. Unhappily the services of the army 
could not be depended upon. A spirit of dis- 
affection had widely spread; some of the 
troops went off to the enemy’s camp, and the 
fidelity of those who remaioed was very doubt- 
ful, The mutiny was incited aod kept alive 
principally hy a hody of French troops, which, 
ip the exercise of a very questionable policy, 
had been taken ioto the English service. The 
alleged object of the movement was to obtain 
a donation in recompense of the extraordinary 
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lahours to which the troops had heen subjected, 
hut the distribution of money only partially 
allayed the discontent. The prevalence of this 
feeling in the army, the scarcity of provisions, ° 
aod the disinclination of Meer Jaffier to com- 
mence hostilities, all tended to compel the 
British commander to confine himself to acting 
on the defensive, instead ofadopting the holder 
line which was repeatedly pressed upoo him 
from Calentta. Oo the enemy’s approach an 
advance had been resolved upon, but it was 
subsequeotly found necessary to retire upon 
Patna. There, early in the morning of the 
13th May, the British force was attacked. 
The coofiict lasted till sunset, when the enemy 
was compelled to retire. Overtures for accom- 
modation were at this time made both by the 
emperor and the vizier, hut the English au- 
thorities insisted, with great propriety, upon 
the delivery of Meer Cossim, the ruffian 
Sumroo, and the English deserters who had 
fled to the enemy; and on the other hand, the 
vizier proposed to diminish the territory of 
Meer Jaffier, by severing from it the province 
of Behar. Nothing resulted from these at- 
tempts, real or pretended, at negotiation ; and 
late in the month of June the enemy returned 
into Oude, a movement accelerated hy a de- 
monstration made by Major Carnac of carrying 
hostilities heyond the froatier. 

Io the action on the 13th May the British 
troops had behaved most creditably, and from 
this the council at Calcutta inferred that there 
was no reason to apprehend any return of ia- 
suhordination.. Major Carnac’s opinion was 
less favourable ; and as his opportunities of 
observation were hetter, this circumstance 
might have shielded:an officer of his expe- 
rienced character from the censure with which 
he was visited by the council for not enteriog 
upon a more adventurous course than he 
thought fit to pursue. The oame of Major 
Caroac was pot unknown in Iodiaa warfare, 
and those under whom he served must have 
been aware that he was not a man likely to 
evade encountering the epemy without good 
cause. He had avowed his opinion that the 
army woder his command, “if staoch, was 
a full match for the enemy ;” but he had added 
an expression of his fear, that the open display 
of disaffection had only been kept down by the 
fear of punishment and the want of opportu- 
pity; and that numerous desertions would 
have taken place had not desertion heen ren- 
dered exceedingly difficult by ‘‘ the position he 
had taken, and the good look-out that was 
kept.” While he held the commaad solitary 
iostances of insubordination were not of uo- 
frequeot occurrence ; and his successor, Major 
Munro, found the army, on his arrival to as- 
sume the command, in a state which, io his 
judgment, called for the infliction of punish- 
ment, extensive, summary, and severe. The 
latter officer, who was in the king’s service, 
had beeo called from Bomhay with as many 
troops, hoth king’s and Company's,.as could 
be spared from that presidency, in consequence 
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of the alarm created by the invasion from 
Oude. Arriving at Calcutta, he lost no time 
in proceeding with the troops which had ac- 
companied him to Patna. The army previ- 
ously assembled there, Europeans and sepoys, 
were ina state of mutiny. Desertions were 
frequent, and the mutineers soon went to the 
extent of threateniug to carry off their officers 
and deliver them up to the enemy. Not only 
did they clamour for payment of a donation 
alleged to have heen promised hy the nahob, 
but au augmentation of pay was demanded ; 
and the entire force of the British which had 
been assembled in the neighbourhood of Patna 
seemed on the point of hreaking up. Such 
heing the situation of the army, Major Munro, 
to use his own words, ‘‘determined to eu- 
deavour to conquer that mutinous disposition 
in them before” he ‘would attempt to con- 
quer the enemy.” In the spirit of this deter- 
mination, he proceeded with a detachment 
and four field-pieces to oue of the cantonments 
at a short distance from Patna. On the day 
of his arrival a battalion of sepoys marched 
off with their arms and accoutrements to join 
the enemy. A party, consisting of a hundred 
Europeans and a hattalion of sepoys, whose 
officers reported that they might he depended 
upou, was despatched with two field-pieces in 
pursuit of the deserters. They came up with 
them io the night, surprised them while asleep, 
made them prisoners, and marched them hack 
to the cantonment, The officer commanding 
the detachment sent forward an express, an- 
nounciag the precise hour at which his arrival 
with the prisouers might he expected, and 
Major Munro was prepared to receive them 
with the troops under arms. He immediately 
ordered their officers to pick out from the de- 
serters fifty of those who hore the worst 
character, and who were likely to have heen 
authors of the movement, or chief actors in it. 
This heing done, a further selection of the 
twenty-four reputed to be the worst men in 
the fifty was made, and these were immediately 
placed upon trial before a field court-martial 
composed of native officers assembled on the 
spot. They were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion, and sentenced to suffer death, the 
mode of carrying the sentence into effect being 
left to the direction of the commander-in-chief. 
He ordered them forthwith to be bound to the 
guns, and blown away. The order was no 
sooner made known than four grenadiers re- 
presented, that as they had always enjoyed the 
post of honour, they were entitled to suffer 
first. Their desire was complied with, the 
four meno bound to the guns were released, the 
grenadiers fastened in their places and exe- 
cuted. The officers of the native troopsin the 
field then ioformed the major that the sepoys 
were resolved not to permit any more men to 
suffer. He immediately directed the four field- 
pieces to he loaded with grape-shot, and the 
Europeans to be drawn up with the guns in 
intervals between them. The officers who 
had made the communication were commanded 
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to return to the heads of their battalions, and 
the men were ordered to ground their arms 
under pain of heing fired upon ia case of dis- 
obedience or attempt at flight. The order was 
complied with—sixteen more of the offenders 
were blown away, and the remaining four 
carried to another cantoument where consi- 
derahle desertion had taken place, there to 
suffer in like manner. From this time mutiny 
and desertion wereatan end. Such measures 
can only he justified by strong necessity, and 
though it is impossible to regard them without 
a feeling of horror, we must uot, under the 
indulgence of such a feeliag, forget the para- 
mount necessity of upholding military loyalty 
and subordination, and the direful mischief of 
which an insurgeut army might be the cause. 

The army heiug once more in a state in 
which it might be trusted to meet an enemy, 
Major Munro prepared to take the field as 
early as possible after the rains; the 15th 
September was fixed for the rendezvous of the 
troops from the differeut cantonments. Before 
the army was put in motion, intelligence was 
received that the enemy had advanced several 
parties of horse, and thrown up some hreast- 
work on the hanks of the Soane to impede the 
passage of the English. To remove this ob- 
stacle, Major Champion was despatched with a 
detachment and four field-pieces to cross the 
river some miles below the place where the 
main body were to pass, and advance on the 
opposite bank for the purpose of dislodging 
the enemy and covering the landing of the 
British troops. It was importdnt that Major 
Champion should arrive on ove side of the 
river at the same time that the main body 
reached the other. The movements of hoth 
parts of the British force were regulated with 
a view to secure this—and with so much pre- 
cision were they executed, that Major Cham- 
pion’s detachment began to fire on the enemy 
at the moment when the van of Major Muaro’s 
army appeared on the opposite bank. The 
enemy was soon dislodged—the English force 
was thus enabled to cross the river without 
molestation, and in four hours the operation 
was completed. Major Munro then continued 
his march towards Buxar, where the enemy 
lay. On the 22nd October he arrived there, 
aud encamped just beyond the range of the 
enemy'sshot, He found them iutrenched with 
the Ganges on their left and the village of 
Boxar in their rear. The first intention of 
Major Munro was to attack them before day- 
break on the morning after his arrival. Some 
spies were sent out to ascertain in what part 
of their eacampment the force of their artil- 
lery lay, where the tents of the vizier and 
Meer Cossim stood, and whether the British 
artillery could be hrought to hear on the 
evemy’s right, Major Munro being resolved to 
avoid attacking them on their left, in order, 
said he, “that we might have a better chance 
to drive them into the Ganges than they should 
us.” Midvight arrived without bringing back 
the spies. The British commander concluded 
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that they had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and he resolved to postpone the attack 
til! the following moruing. As the day hroke, 
two of the spies returned, and reported that 
the enemy had been under arms all night, that 
they had been moving their artillery, and that 
the women and treasure had been sent away. 
A reconnoissance took place, and many of the 
enemy's troops were perceived under arms, 
but uot beyond the intrenchments ; and it was 
the opinion of Major Munro and all the officers 
who accompanied him, that the bustle appar- 
ent in the enemy’s camp was a feint, ‘In 
this belief,” said the major, “J returned to 
our camp, wishing they would come out and 
attack us, for our army was eacamped in order 
of battle.” His wish was gratified, At eight 
o’clock the field-officer of the day announced 
that the enemy’s right was in motion, and that 
he was confident that they were seriously re- 
solved on making an attack. The drums were 
immediately ordered to beat to arms, the troops 
advanced from their encampment, and io a few 
minutes were ready to receive the approaching 
enemy. The action commenced at nine and 
raged till twelve, when the enemy gave way. 
They retired, however, leisurely, blowing up 
several tumbrils and three large magazines of 
powder as they went off. The British army 
broke into columns to pursue; but pursuit 
was frustrated by the vizier sacrificing part of 
his army to preserve the remainder. Two 
miles from the field of battle was a rivulet, 
over which a bridge of boats had been con- 
structed. This the enemy destroyed before 
their rear had passed over; and through this 
act about two thousand of them were drowned 
or otherwise lost. Destructive as was this 
proceeding, it was, says Major Munro, “the 
best piece of generalship Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
showed that day ; because, if I had crossed the 
rivulet with the army, J wonld either have 
taken or drowned his whole army in the Ca- 
ramnassa, and come up with his treasure and 
jewels, and Cossim Ali Khan’s jewels, which, 
I was informed, amounted to between two and 
three millions.” 

The British force engaged in this memorable 
battle consisted of eight hundred and fifty-seven 
Europeans, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety-seven sepoys, and nine hundred and 
eighteen native cavalry, making a total of seven 
thousand and seventy-two men. They had a 
train of artillery of twenty field-pieces. The 
force of the snemy, according to some reports, 
amounted to sixty thousand men, and the 
lowest estimate fixes it at forty thousand. Of 
this vast number two thousand were left dead 
upon the field of battle, exclusive of those who 
perished from the destruction of the bridge ; 
the enemy also lost one hundred and thirty- 
three pieces of cannon of various sizes. The 
loss of the English in killed and wounded was 
severe, amounting to no less than eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven. The situation of the 
wounded enemy was pitiable, but they received 
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the victors to afford, Surgical assistance could 
not be rendered, for all that was available was 
insufficient to meet the wants of the wounded 
of the English army; but for five successive 
days the field was traversed in search of thase 
in whom life was not extinct, and rice and 
water bestowed on all who would receive it. 
To ensure the due discharge of this humate 
provision, it was personally superintended by. 
the commander-in-chief, who thus shewed that, 
although when circumstances required severity 
he would not shrink from its exercise, he was 
not less prompt in executing the gentle offices 
of charity than in enforcing obedience to the 
demands of military law. 

On the day after the battle the emperor ad- 
dressed a letter to Major Munro, congratu- 
lating him on the victory which he had gained 
over the vizier—by whom the emperor alleged 
he had been treated as a prisoner—soliciting 
the protection of the English, and adding, that 
though he had been in camp with the vizier, he 
had left him on the night before the battle. 
The British army remained several days at 
Buxar, making provision for the wounded and 
burying the dead. Major Munro then marched 
in the direction of Beuares. The emperor 
marched with his guards in the same direction, 
and every night pitched his tent within a very 
short distance of the British encampment. 
Subsequently to the transmission of the letter, 
the Emperor had sought an interview with 
Major Munro, in which he renewed his request 
for British protection, and offered to bestow in 
return the dominions of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, 
or any thing else which the British govern- 
ment might pleass to demand. Major Munro 
had referred the subject to those under whom 
he was acting, and declined giving any coun- 
tenance to the emperor’s wishes until author- 
ized by instructions from Caleutta. At length 
instructions arrived. They were favourable 
to the emperor, and he was thenceforward 
regarded as under British protection. 

The emperor was not ths only person who 
had reason to complain of ths friendship of 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah. Meer Cossim had _ be- 
come anxious to enjoy his alliance at 2 greater 
distance, and in the hops of escaping had pro- 
posed to depart for a season under pretence of 
collecting revenue, The wary vizier was not 
to be thus deceived. Suspecting that the real 
purpose of the proposed expedition was not 
that which was professed, he objected to its 
being undertaken, and Meer Cossim was com- 
pelled to submit. But though the vizier thus 
refused to allow his friend an opportunity of 
collecting his revenues, he was not disposed 
to forget that Meer Cossim had purchased his 
alliances by an engagement to pay a monthly 
subsidy. Payment was demanded, but Meer 
Cossim pleaded his inability to comply. The 
vizier then called to his aid the name of his 
master the empsror, who, he affirmed, was 
pressing for the Bengal tribute, and that if it 
were not forthwith paid, the effects of Meer 
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officers, Meer Cossim, as was natural, 
besought the friendly offices of the vizier to 
avert this extremity ; but the vizier declared 
that he could not interfere, and that the 
accounts must be settled with the emperor. 
Meer Cossim felt, or affected to be in despair ; 
and to shame the vizier into greater conside- 
ration, he relinquished the state which he had 
been accustomed to maintain, and assumed 
the mortified habit and bearing of a devotee. 
The vizier, hearing of the change, appeared 
greatly shocked ; he lost no time ia visiting the 
desponding prince, and by repeated assurances 
of the undiminished warmth aad sincerity of 
his friendship, at leogth iaduced him to ahaa- 
don the dress and deportment by which his 
feelings of disappointment and dejection were 
expressed, and reassume his princely habili- 
ments and mode of life. But Meer Cossim 
had yet to gain further experience of the 
character of his friend. His troops became 
clamorous for their pay, and surrounded the 
tent of their master, demandiag a settlement. 
Meer Cossim was unprepared with the ordi- 
nary silver currency of the couatry ; and to 
appease them he was obliged to have recourse 
to a cherished hoard of gold. This, however, 
was not a process to be repeated, and to avoid 
the necessity of agaia resortiang to it, Meer 
Cossim resolved to get rid of an army which 
he was 00 longer able to pay without treach- 
ing upon resources that were reserved for the 
last pressure of extremity. The riotous troops 
were headed by Sumroo, the wretch who had 
been the willing instrument of executiog the 
murderous orders of the Nabob at Patna, To 
him Meer Cossim communicated his iatentioa 
of dispensing with the services of the force 
which he had commanded, and he requested 
that the cannoa, as well as the arms aad ac- 
coutrements of the mea, might be returaed to 
one of his officers. Sumroo was oot prepared 
to recognize the justoess of the demand; he 
had a strong opinion of the right of posses- 
vion. He answered that the articles belonged 
to those who had them in their keepiag, 
and his practice illustrated his principle. 
He imniediately tendered the services of him- 
self and his battalions to the vizier, by whom 
they were most graciously accepted. Such an 
accession to the vizier’s army was valuable ; 
aod it is not recorded that the prince enter- 
tained any scruples on accouat of the arms and 
equipmeats of the men haviag heea furnished 
at the expense of his friend. This transfer 
had taken place before the battle of Buxar. 
Suairoo had there acted on hehalf of the 
vizier ; but, as has been seen, he gained for 
his new employer neither hoaour nor advaa- 
tage. The day after the discharge of the 
troops by Meer Cossim his tents were sur- 
rounded by the troops of the vizier, who, sus- 
pecting that his friead’s stock of gold was not 
exhausted, was desirous of traasferriog it iato 
his own coffers, Meer Cossim was mounted 
on ao elephant, and carried to the camp of his 
ally. <A rigid investigation was made as to the 
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extent of his effecta, and all that could be dis- 
covered were appropriated by the vizier. Meer 
Cossim, however, was able to secrete a number 
of valuable jewels, which were despatched by 
one of his followers to the Rohilla country. 

In the plunder of his friend, the vizier ob- 
served neither moderation nor mercy. He 
would have taken the last rupee which Meer 
Cossim possessed, if he had been able to dis- 
cover where it was deposited. But while 
thus indulging his rapacity without restraint, 
he steadily refused—-and his conduct in this 
respect was certainly creditable—to surrender 
Meer Cossim into the hands of the English. 
The demaad had been made before the hattle 
of Buxar and rejected ; it was repeated after- 
wards with oo better success. When Major 
Muoro arrived at Benares, the vizier de- 
spatched to him an envoy, named Beny Baha- 
dur, to make propesals of peace. The major 
insisted, as a preliminary, upon the delivery 
of Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Beny Bahadur 
declared the concession of this demand to he 
impossible, but said, that, if it were abaa- 
doned, the vizier would give twenty-five lacs 
of rupees to the Company towards the ex- 
penses of the war, twenty-five lacs to the 
army, aad eight lacs to the British com- 
maaoder. The manner in which the proposal 
was received by Major Munro is thus related 
by himself :—‘‘ My aaswer was, that if he gave 
me all the lacs in his treasury, I would make 
ao peace with him uatil he had delivered 
me up those murdering rascals; for I never 
could think that my receiviag eleven or twelve 
lacs of rupees was a sufficient atonement for 
the blood of those unfortuaate gentlemen who 
were murdered at Patna.” This decisive de- 
claration sileaced the vizier’s envoy, and he 
departed. He returned after a time, in the 
hope of softening the British commander, but 
the latter refused to vary his determiaation in 
the slightest degree. Beoy Bahadur then 
requested that an officer, named Captain 
Stables, might accompany him back, as the 
captain was familiar with the country laa- 
guage, and the vizier wished to make a pro- 
posal to him. The officer whose presence was 
thus sought was left by his commaader at per- 
fect liberty to accept or decliae this invitation 
according to his owa discretion. Major Muaro 
told him that he aeither advised nor wished him 
to go, as he might perhaps meet the fate of the 
sufferers of Pataa, Captain Stables, however, 
resolved to incur the daager, and he proceeded 
to the vizier’s camp. A compromise was now 
proposed. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah would not de- 
liver up Meer Cossim, but he was ready to 
withdraw from him his protection (if protec- 
tion it were) and connive at his escape. With 
regard to Sumroo, the vizier was prepared to 
go further. He would not surrender him, 
though his scruple was inexplicable, iaasmuch 
as the course which he proposed as a suhsti- 
tute for this measure was more dishoaourable 
than the surrender would have been. His 
plan was that two or three gentlemen from 
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the English camp who were acquainted with 
Sumroo’s person should visit the camp of the 
vizier. Sumroo was then to be invited to an 
entertainment, and amidst the festive rites 
was to meet his death, in presence of the Eng- 
lish witnesses. The vizier supported his plan 
by an argument seldom neglected ia the field of 
Oriental dialectics—he offered Captaia Stables 
a large sum to use his influence with his com- 
mander to get the terms accepted; but the 
project was not one likely to meet the counte- 
nance of Eoglishmen, and its framer was still 
doomed to fiad his proposals rejected. 

All hope of making terms with Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah being at an end, the British army 
continued its march towards Allahabad. 
Chunarghur was besieged and a practicable 
breach effected, but the assault failed through 
the bad behaviour of the sepoys, and the suc- 
cess of a second was frustrated in like manner 
by the failure of the European troops who led 
the van: these ruaniog back, the whole gave 
way. In the meantime Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
was endeavouring to get into the rear of the 
British army, and ove object of this move- 
ment was to carry off the emperor. But the 
attempt was wosuccessful. Major Mnaro 
converted the siege of Chunarghur iaoto a 
blockade, and leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain it, retired with the rest of the army 
to Benares. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah continuing to 
approach, the English commander conceatrated 
his force by withdrawing the detachment from 
Chunarghur in expectation of a geueral action. 
The two armies, however, long remained ia a 
state of quiescence, and before activity was 
again manifested, Major Munro had relin- 
quished his command and quitted India. 

The death of Meer Jaffier, which occurred 
ia February, placed the throne of Bengal once 
more at the disposal of the English authorities. 
The competitors were Noojum-ad-Dowlah, the 
second son of Meer Jaffier (hut the eldest 
surviving), aad the infant son of Meernn. 
The former was ou the verge of manhood, the 
latter was only about six years of age. As 
both were illegitimate, neither had any legal 
right to the succeasion ; but both bad enjoyed 
the advantage of haviag been publicly recog- 
nized by the former nahob as entitled to it. 
The British Governmeot determined in favour 
of the candidate of riper age. Their decision 
appears to have been influenced by a regard 
to the public feeling in his favour, and by a 
prudent desire to avoid giving to the succes- 
sion the appearance of a new revolution. Pre- 
viously the new oahob seems not to have stood 
high in their esteem. They avowed that they 
had no favourable opinion either of his 
abilities or his character ; but, barring his ille- 
gitimacy, Noojum-ad-Dowlah was the successor 
to whom the Mahometan law pointed. The 
son of Meerun was an infant, as were the 
younger children of Meer Jaffier, and though 
the elevation of one of these might have con- 
tributed to increase the actual power of the 
Company, ié would also have rendered that 
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power more conspicuous thau was desired ; and 
to remove the succession out of the family of 
the late nabob might, as the councilsobserved, 
“ create troubles.” But though the new nabob 
appareaotly ascended the musnud according to 
ordinary rules, he was, in effect, but the crea- 
ture of the British power, and in bestowiug 
ou him the throne, the opportunity afforded 
for adding to the stability of that power was 
not neglected. The tendency of events for 
some years past had been to throw on the. 
Companoy’s goverament the military defence 
of the three provinces. They were now to be 
formally invested with this office. The nabob 
was to be relieved from the expeuse of keep- 
lag up any greater military force than might 
be necessary for purposes of state, for the 
maintenance.of iaternal peace, and for euforc- 
ing the collection of revenue. To meet the 
lacreaged expease that would tbus be throwa 
on the Company, a monthly payment of five 
lacs, which Meer Jaffier had made for a short 
time, was to be contioued. In adverting to 
the incapacity of the new nabob, the council 
had promised to take care that proper officers 
were appoiated for the management of the 
affairs of the government. To ensure this was 
the next object of anxiety. The old nabob 
had been madly attached to a man named 
Nuncomar, one of the most faithless and pro- 
fligate politicians that could be found even in 
an Eastern court; to him all the power of 
the state had been committed almost without 
coatrol, Nuocomar was ao evemy, aod a 
treacherous eaemy, to the English. The dimi- 
oution of his power was coasequently indis- 
pensable to the security of their taterests, and 
this it was proposed to effect by trausferriag the 
exercise of the chief authority in the state to 
oue helieved to be better entitled to confi- 
dence. The man selected for the office of 
chief minister was named Mahomed Reza 
Khao, and the favour shewn him by the Eng- 
lish gave Nuncomar an opportunity of iasinu- 
ating that it was intended to place him on the 
throne. Nuacomar’s station gave him great 
influence, and his cunning and activity enabled 
him to make the best use of it for advanciog 
his own eads. Without concert with the Eag- 
lish authorities he had applied to the emperor 

for sunnuds confirmiag Noojum-ad-Dowlah iu © 
the snecession; aud they arrived before the 
formal recognitioa of the nabob hy the British 
goveroment had taken place. But the power 
of that government was in the ascendaat. 
The influence of the objections raised by Nua- 
comar to the terms proposed by them had 
been removed—za treaty founded on those 
terms had been signed, and Mihomed Reza 
Khan had been acknowledged as naib or chief 
inaoager. Besides the military defence of the 
couutry, and the recommendation or appoint- 
ment of the chief minister of the nabob, the 
council had stipulated for such a degree of 
influence in the appointment of officers of 
revenue as should be sufficient, it was thought, 
to guard against any flagrant abuses in that 
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important branch of the public service. All 
these arrangemeats may fairly be supposed to 
have had#their origin ie an honest zeal for the 
benefit of the Company by whose servaets 
they were made, and of the couatry to which 
they belonged. The same favourable view 
caenot be taken of their coaduct in anether 
lastance. They reaewed with Noojum-ad- 
Dewlah the agreemeet coatained ia the last 
treaty made with his father for contiauiag to 
the English the privilege of carrying on the 
inland trade free from duties, excepting the 
twoanda half per cent, paid oa salt. Net ealy 
was this uareasonable and uajust ie itself, but 
it was io direct coatraveation of positive 
orders from the Company at home. The Court 
ef Directors, by letter dated 8th of Febraary, 
1764, had required the inland trade to be dis- 
centinued. The Court of Proprietcrs shortly 
afterwards recommended a receasideration of 
the subject with a view to its regulatica ia 
such a maoaer as should “ prevent all further 
disputes hetweeo the seubahdar aad the Com- 
pany.” The Ceurt of Directors accordiegly, 
in a letter dated the 1st June, 1764, desired 
the couocil of Fert William to form, with the 
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ae express hreach and violation of our orders, 
and as a determined resolution to sacrifice the _ 
interests ef the Compaey and the peace of the 
country to lucrative aad selfish views. This 
ueaccoustable behaviour puts an end to all 
confidence ia those who made this treaty.” 
While the private trade was thus secured for 
the heeefit ef the Company’s servants in gen- 
eral, those whe had heea iastrnmestal ia placing 
the new nabob on the throse had the usual 
epportunities of promotieg their own special 
interests. Presents cf large amount were ten- 
dered, and though for a time the members of 
couecil displayed a deceat coyness, they were 
actuareleating : asusualonsuch occasions, their 
scruples gave way hefore the argumeata of their 
tempters. The nabob dispensed his wealth with 
aliberality becoming his rank. The gratitude 
of Mahomed Reza Khaa was manifested hy 
the earnesteess with which he pressed a parti- 
Cipatioe ia his good fortune upon these who 
had hestewed it on him; and Juggut Seit, 
anxieus fer the support of the British couacil 
in aiding his ieflueece with the nabob, was 
ready, ia the spirit ef commercial speculation, 
to purchase it. Mr. Vansittart had retired 


approbation of the naboh—in the language ef| from the goverament before the death of Meer 


the dispatch, ‘‘ with his free will aed consent, 
aad ia such a maneer as not to afferd aay just 
grounds of complaint”—a proper aad equi- 
table plae fer carrying on the private trade: 
but it is to be remarked, in givieg these direc- 
tions, the Court took eccasioa to express their 
disapprobation ef those articles in the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier which provided for the im- 
munity of the Company’s servants from cus- 
tems duties except cn salt, while the general 
exemption granted by Meer Cossim was to be 
reversed. The Court write, ‘‘These are terms 
which appear to be so very iajurieus to the 
nabecb aad to the natives, that they cannot, in 
the very nature of them, tead to aay thing 
but the prodncieg general heart-buroings and 
disaffection ; and consequently there can he 
little reasea to expect that tranquillity ia the 
couatry caa be permanent: the orders there- 
fore in our said letter ef the 8th of Febrnary” 
—the orders directing the eatire abandonmeet 
ef the inland trade —‘‘are te remain in force, 
until a mere equitable and satisfactory plan 
can be formed and adepted.” In the face of 
these orders, the conecil of Calcutta iaserted 
in their treaty with Necojum-ad-Dowlah ae 
article, reserviag to the servaats of the Com- 
pany the privilege of ceatiauing to trade upoe 
the same terms as bad been graated hy Meer 
Jaffier—terms which the Directors declared 
injurious to hoth prince and people, and 
incompatible with the tranquillity of the 
country. Well might the authority whose 
orders were thus set at nought address those 
by whom the new treaty was framed aad con- 
cluded, in laegnage of severe and indigeant 
repreof. Ino expressing their epieien upoe 
the treaty, the Ceurt, after adverting to this 
article aad to their previens orders, say, ‘‘ we 
must and do consider what you have done as 


Jaifier, and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Spencer, a gentleman who, most opportunely 
for himself, had been brought from Bombay 
just ia time to improve bis fortuae to the ex- 
teat of two lacs of rnpees. Among other large 
sharers in the shower of wealth were Messrs, 
Johastone, Leycester, Seaicr, and Middletea. 
These gentlemen bad formed a deputation, to 
whom was entrusted the arrangement with 
the nabob of the terms of the treaty. Mr. 
Johnstone had formerly laid down the prin- 
ciple that moaey bestowed ia reward of service 
rendered by the representatives of the Com- 
pany, aed hy their power and influence, right- 
fully belonged to the Company; he had 
expressed a teader regard for the reputation of 
Mr. Vanaittaré and his colleagues, by recom- 
meediag the diversion of Meer Cossim’s 
bouaty iate another chanael, lest suspicion 
should attach to their motives; and he had 
manifested some disappoiatment, that when a 
bond of large amount was offered them, it had 
aot heen immediately placed to the credit of 
the Company. His views had uodergore a 
change, aeither the cause nor the process of 
which is anywhere explained ; but he accepted 
(and did aot place to the credit of the Company) 
two lacs and thirty-seven thousaad rupees— 
his share thus considerably exceeding that of 
the governor. Mr. Senior received oae lac 
twenty-two thousand five hundred rupees; 
Mr. Middleton one lac tweety-two thousand 
five buadred ; Mr. Leycester one lac twelve 
thousand five hundred. Messrs. Pleydell, 
Burdett, aad Gray, members of council, re- 
ceived one lac each. How the money had 
beeo merited in the case ot Mr. Burdett does 
net appear, as he had voted alone for calling 
the infant son ot Meerun to the throne. Per. 
haps it was to prevent trouble arising from his 
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discontent. A scarcely less remarkable object 
of the nabob’s generosity was Mr. Gideon 
Johastone, who was not in the council, nor at 
the time had ever beeao in the Company’s ser- 
vice ; he received fifty thousand rupees for no 
reason that can.be discovered, except that he 
was the brother of the gentleman who was 
chief of the deputation. 

While the arrangements consequent on the 
death of Meer Jaffier were in progress, the 
war in the northern provinces continued to be 
carried on to the advantage of the English. 
The couacil being, however, anxious to briag 
it to an end, made a very extraordinary pro- 
posal towards accommodation. The demand 
for the surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo 
being the principal obstacle, they expressed 
their williagness to recede from it on one coo- 
dition, and the condition was, that the vizier 
should put Meer Cossim and Sumroo to death 
‘as an act of justice.” The Court of Direc- 
tors, when informed of the proposal, declared 
it impossible to believe that this experiment 
on the vizier’s regard for his friends was 
seriously meant, addiag very justly, ‘‘if the 
law of hospitality forbad his delivering them 
up, surely it forbade his murdering them.” 

Chunarghur and Allahabad surrendered to 
the English ia Fehruary. In the latter place 
the emperor took up his resideace. The vizier 
fled to Lucknow, and from thence to seek 
refuge among the Rohillas. Meer Cossim had 
inade his escape from the protection of the 
vizier, aad followed the jewels which he had 
preserved from the plunder to which he had 
been subjected. Sumroo, haviag ao affection 
for a falling cause, was seeking a new service. 

The power of the vizier had iadeed beea 
conipletely broken, and the Eaglish were in a 
condition to strip him altogether of dominioa, 
or to tolerate his retention of it upea any 
terms which they pleased to dictate ; but 
before his fate was determioed, Mr. Spencer 
had ceased to be the head of the British 
goverameat ia Beagal, and Clive, who during 
his resideace in England had beea created an 
Irish peer, arrived on the 8rd of May to 
supply his place. 

The new governor was accompanied from 
England by two civil servaats of the Company, 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes ; and these, with 
Mr. Verelst aad General Carnac, were to form 
a select committee, vested with extraordinary 
powers, to pursue whatever means they should 
judge most proper to restore peace and traa- 
quillity to the country. Whenever it could 
be done coaoveniently, the couacil at large 
were to be consulted ; but the power of deter- 
mining was to rest in the committee alone. 
As sooo as peace and tranquillity should be 
‘‘restored aad established ia the soubahdar- 
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meat, before whose victorious arms the vizier 
was flying ; while, with the emperor, relatioas 
of frieadly alliance had been established, Clive 
seems to have been disappointed that there 
was so little left for him to achieve ; and he 
felt more especially aggrieved by the govern- 
ment haviag provided a successor to Meer 
Jaffier before his arrival. The promptitude 
of the council might have been influenced by 
views of personal advantage ; but the dissatis- 
faction of Clive was unreasonable, aad must 
be referred to a feeling more lofty, perhaps, 
than that of his rivals, but not more disin- 
terested. The ardour of the council might be 
stimulated by cupidity, while the complaints 
of Clive were the fruits of disappointed am- 
bition. 

The committee lost no time in enteriag 
upoo their duties; but, as might have been 
expected, the members of the council showed 
no alacrity in recognizing their authority. 
Mr. Leycester and Mr. Johastone were de- 
sirous of obtaining some explanation from the 
committee as to the meaniag aod iateat of 
their powers, which were especially limited to 
the restoration of peace aad tranquillity ; but 
Clive answered that he would not discuss such 
polats—that the committee themselves were 
the sole judges of their owa powers, and were 
resolved to carry them into execution. The 
fierce and haughty bearing of Clive silenced 
his opponents, if it did not satisfy them. 

A subject which was among those that first 
occupied the attention of the committee was 
one which the conacil would gladly have post- 
poned. The enormous presents, by which 
many of the Company’s servants had enriched 
themselves at the expense of opuleat and 
powerful natives, had attracted attentiou at 
home. The daager aod the scandal of per- 
inittiag such practices to he continued without 
restraint had been felt, and it had beeao re- 
solved to prepare forms of covenant to be 
executed by the civil and military servants of 
the Compaoy, binding them not to accept the 
gift of any land, rents, or revenue whatever, 
oor of aay other property, beyond a small 
amouat, without the coaseat of the Court of 
Directors. The covenants had arrived at 
Calcutta in January, but the counci] had not 
taken any steps towards procuring their exe- 
cution ; aad, indeed, as the death of Meer 
Jaffier and the accession of his eldest surviving 
soa immediately followed the arrival of the 
covenants, it is obvious that a hasty execution 
of those documents would to the council have 
been exceediagly iaconvenient. It appears, 
also, that they disapproved of them on princi- 
ple; they thought them too vareasoaahle and 
absurd to be adopted or acted upoa. One of 
their owa body stated that he had heard from 


ship of Bengal,” the extraordinary powers of|his brethren that the regulation appeared to 


the committee were to cease, and the com- 
mittee itself to be dissolved. At the time of 
Clive’s arrival, the son of Meer Jaffer was in 
peaceful possessioa of the throne of Bengal, 
under the protection of the English Govern- 


them so new and extraordinary, and seemed 
liable to so many objections, that they pro- 
posed sending home a remonstrance agaiust 
it, setting forth their reasons for judgiag the 
measure inexpedient and improper. The select 
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committee took a different view. They pe- 
remptorily required that the covenants should 
be execnted ; and the demand met with 
little resistance, though it excited much dis- 
content. 

A very unfavourable report of the conduct 
of those who had been engaged in placing 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah on the throoe was made by 
the select committee to the Court of Directors. 
Some of Clive’s opponents were men of energy 
scarcely inferior to his own ; but he had the 
power to crush them, and was not indisposed 
to exert it. Some of the discontented, to 
avert worse consequences, retired ; some of 
the more refractory were suspended, and no 
inconsiderable number were ultimately dis- 
missed the service. Mahomed Reza Khan 
was exonerated from the charges preferred 
against him, but be was not permitted to enjoy 
his vast power unimpaired. The nabob had 
manifested great dislike to the arrangement 
by which it had been placed ia his hands, and 
it was reduced by admitting Juggut Seit and 
Roydoolooh to a participation. The nahob 
gained nothing by this division of power ; but 
it might possibly in some degree soothe his 
irritated feelings, and it had the additional 
recommendation of annoying Clive’s oppo- 
nents. 

More important matters remained to be 
adjusted—the conclusion of the war with the 
vizier, the settlement of the relations of the 
Company with the emperor, and anew arrange- 
ment with the uabob; for this, too, formed 
part of the plans of Clive. The vizier, with 
his allies, the Mahrattas, having on the 3rd of 
May been defeated by the English, he sigoi- 
fied, a few days afterwards, his desire of peace, 
upon any conditions which the victors might 
think fit to prescribe. Clive proceeded to the 
English camp to arrange the terms; and the 
vanquished prince had no reason to complain 
of their harshness. The transfer of the entire 
dominions of the vizier to the emperor had 
been seriously contemplated ; but the design 
was regarded by Clive (as well as by the Court 
of Directors at home, when they became aware 
of the project) as impolitic and dangerous. 
The vizier was therefore restored to the pos- 
session of all the territories which he had 
previously governed, with the exception of 
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amount Clive and the select committee allowed 
to be inadequate ; but the reasons which they 
urged against pressing for more were creditable 
both to their liberality and prudence. The 
vizier’s ‘‘ circumstances,” they represented, 
‘would not afford more without oppressing 
the country, and thereby laying the founda- 
tion of future contention aad trouble.” This 
explanation was followed by pointing out that 
no money had been granted “‘for any other 
consideration whatsoever.” The intent of this 
remark is obvions; but as some of the select 
committee were not distinguisbed for shunning 
the favours of fortune, its good taste is less 
palpable. 

The emperor was less fortunate than his 
rebellious officer. Not only was his expecta- 
tion of establishing himself in the place of the 
vizier disappointed, but in the settlement of 
his recognized claims to tribute from Bengal, 
more regard was shown to the convenience of 
those who had to pay than to the right of him 
who had to receive. The emperor demanded 
the amount, in money and jaghire, which had 
been fixed by engagements with Meer Jaffier 
and Meer Cossim. Clive successfully objected 
to the jaghire, and five lacs and a half of rupees 
were thus annually saved to the revenues of 
Bengal]. This point being yielded, the emperor 
applied for the arrears which were due, amount- 
ing to thirty-two lacs. Clive answered that it 
was impossible to pay one rupee, on accouat 
of the impoverishment of the treasury from 
various causes, more especially the war, which 
he did not fail to remind the emperor had been 
maintained partly on his majesty’s acconaot. 
The emperor resisted this attempt to confiscate 
the arrears of his tribute, and the “‘ obstinacy” 
of the English negotiators (so it is termed 
by themselves) drew from him expressions of 
‘¢ warmth and displeasure ;” but the descendant 
of the emperors of Delhi had no choice but to 
abandou his claim with a good grace, or to 
continue to assert it withont any hope of pro- 
fiting by his pertinacity. He took the former 
course, and the thirty-two lacs of arrears were 
numbered among things to he forgotten. The 
negotiation proceeded, and in its progress 
the English government gained an important 
accession to its power and influence. The 
emperor had some years before offered to 


Korah, and such parts of the province of} bestow upon the Company the dewanny, or 


Allahabad as were then actually occupied by 
the emperor, A defensive alliance was to 
subsist between the vizier, the nabob, and the 
English ; the latter were to carry on trade 
duty free ; but the vizier objected to granting 
them permission to establish factories within 
his dominions, and the claim was oot pressed. 
The surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo 
was no longer within the vizier’s power—one 
impediment to peace was thus removed, and 
the prince evinced no reluctance to stipulate 
that he would never entertain, receive, or 
countenance them. As an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, he agreed to pay fifty 
lacs of rupees within thirteen months. This 


collection of the revenue, of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, bnt it was then 
declined. It was now solicited, bestowed, and 
accepted. The Eoglish Hast-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representative of the 
throne of Delhi in the three provinces ; and 
the nizamut, or the executive functions of 
government, being at the same time confirmed 
to the nabob, the British authorities were for- 
tified by the sanction of that power which not 
long before had been paramount in India, and 
which still commanded respectful homage, even 
when unable to enforce obedience. 

The way to render the gift of the dewanny 
available had been previously prepared, Clive, 
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by representing to the nahob the financial 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, had 
prevailed upon him to accept of ao annual 
allowance of fifty-three lacs of rupees for the 
support of his dignity aod contingent expenses, 
leaving the remainder of the revenues to he 
disbursed hy the English government, The 
grant of the emperor entitled the Company to 
any surplus that might remain after the stipu- 
lated payments were made; and they now 
lacked nothing of sovereignty but the name. 
In the arrangements made at this time with 
Clive, the nabob seems to have had little rea- 
son for complaint. His title to the throne 
was not the clearest, and it is admitted alike 
by the testimony of friends and foes that he 
was altogether unfit for the active duties of 
government. There is no evidence that he 
evinced any unwillingness to accept the name 
of sovereign and a large revenue, as a full 
satisfaction of his claims; and as he was one 
of the weakest, if not one of the worst, of 
Oriental princes—utterly sunk in intem perance 
and sensuality, incapable of rational thought 
or vigorous effort—an arrangement which pro- 
vided him the means of unbouaded indulgence, 
and relieved him from the cares of state, offered 
as the price of power that which a mind like 
the oaboh’s might be presnmed to value more. 
Towards the emperor Clive scarcely showed 
equal liberality. It might not be expedient 
to gratify his wish to employ the English as 
the instruments of making conquests for his 
benefit ; but the mode in which his pecnniary 
claims upon the three provinces were disposed 
of was not that which the emperor of Delhi had 
a right ta expect at the hands of those to whom 
he was giving a place among the states of India. 
Among the various questions of which Clive 
had to dispose, during this his third period of 
residence in India, was that of the private 
trade. The Court of Directors, it will be 
recollected, had forhidden their servants en- 
gaging in that trade, till some plan should be 
devised more equitable than that coneeded by 
Meer Jaffier aud confirmed hy his weak suc- 
cessor. Clive, when at home, had strenuonsly 
urged the necessity of restraining the servants 
of the Company from trading in salt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco, articles which were among 
the chief objects of internal commerce, and 
with which the interference of foreigners had 
been felt as pecnliarly vexatious. In a letter 
to the Court of Directors before he left Eng- 
land, he said, ‘‘ The trading in salt, hetel, and 
tobacco, having been one cause of the present 
disputes, I hope these articles will be restored 
to the naboh, and your servants absolutely 
forbid tn trade in them.” Again, in another 
letter : ‘‘ The odium of seeing such monopolies 
in the hands of foreigners need not be insisted 
on.” It could scarcely, therefore, have heen 
douhted that Clive would have been zealous in 
carrying out the orders of the Court of Directors, 
consonant as they were to his own avowed 
opinions: yet, within a month after his arrival 
at Caleutta, Clive entered inte a partnership 
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with his colleagues in the select committee, 
Mesers. Sumner, Verelst, and Sykes, for the 
purpose of dealing in salt. An attempt has 
been made to excuse Clive, on the ground that 
his share of the profits of the speculation 
(which were enormous) was not appropriated 
to his own henefit, but was distributed among 
certaia friends and dependents. This cannot 
alter the character of the proceeding. Clive 
had declared that the trade ought not to be 
permitted to the servants of the Company, 
and the Court of Directors had forbidden them 
to engage in it. Under these circumstances, 
he could na more be justified in entering upon 
the trade in salt for the benefit of others than 
for his own. Clive, too, at the very time he 
was thus acting, was claiming the character 
of a reformer, and addressing the Court of 
Directors in such language as the following: 
“Is there a man anxious for the speedy return 
of his son, his brother, or his friend, and 
solicitous to see that return accompanied hy 
affluence of fortune, indifferent to the means 
by which it may have heen obtained—is 
there a man who, void of all but selfish feel- 
ings, can withhold his approbation of any plao 
that promises nat sudden riches to those, his 
dearest conaections—who can look with con- 
tempt upon measures of moderation, and who 
can cherish all upstart greatness, though stig- 
matized with the spoils of the Company—if 
there is such a man, to him all arguments 
would he vain—to him J speak not. My ad- 
dress is to those who can judge coolly of the 
advantages to be desired for their relations 
and friends, nor think the body corporate 
wholly unentitled to their attention.” Yet 
Clive at this time wag engaging in a trade 
forbidden by the orders of his superiors, for 
the purpose of enriching suddenly several 
persons, some of whom, at least, had smal] 
claims upon the Company or the country. 
One of them, Captain Maskeylyne, was a 
near relation of Lord Clive; he had heen 
in the service of the Company; his good 
fortune had been far inferior to that of his 
patron, hnt it seems, from the testimony ofa 
witness not indisposed to speak favonrahly, 
that it was talerably proportioned to his merits, 
Another of the fortunate sharers in the salt 
profits was the private surgeon of Lord Clive; 
and another appears to have contributed to 
his comfort in an humbler capacity—he is 
stated to have been his lordship’s footman. 
On the inconsistency of such conduct with 
either the public duty or the public profes- 
sions of Clive it is unnecessary to dwell, 

Clive, however, found employment of a dif- 
ferent oatnre to that of hestowing fortunes on 
his friends, and carrying out the inland trade 
among the Company’s servants. Whatever 
night be thought of these acts at home, they 
could not fail to be popular in India. Not so 
the reduction of the emoluments of the army, 
which was one of the duties imposed opan 
Clive by his instructions, and one which he 
was resolyed to perform. 
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Aftef the battle of Plassy, the Naboh Meer 
Jaffier had granted to the English troops whom 
he was to support double batta, or field allow- 
ance. When the mode of defraying the ex- 
penses of the army was changed, by the assign- 
ment to the Company of certain districts for the 
purpose, the Court of Directors ordered that 
double batta should be aholished. These in- 
structions, though often repeated, had never 
heen carried into effect ; and, as in the case of 
the covenants against the receipt of presents, 
it, remained for Clive to enforce orders which 

apathy, fear, or inclination had previously 
' permitted to slumber. The select committee 
accordiogly issued an order, directing that, 
irom the Ist January, 1766, double hatta 
should cease, except at Allahabad, where, on 
account of the distance from Calcutta, the 
allowance was to he continued while the tropps 
were actually in the field, but was to he re- 
duced to single hatta when they retired into 
cantonments. At Patna and Mongheer the 
troops were to have half batta when not on 
service. At the presidency they were to be 
placed on the same footing as at Madras ; they 
were to draw no batta, except when actually 
marching or serving in the field. Against this 
order remonstrance was offered, but in vain. 
The order was enforced ; and the enforcement 
led to a wide-spread conspiracy among the 
Eurepean officers, organized with much care 
and great secrecy, the ohject of which was the 
simultaneous resignation of their commissions 
ona given day. The details of this discredit- 
able business would afford neither instruction 
nor pleasure ; the subject may, therefore, he 
passed over with more than ordinary brevity. 
Clive exerted himself vigorously to repress the 
mutinous movement; he was ably supported 
by Sir Robert Barker and Colonel A. Smith, 
who conimanded two of the three brigades 
into which the army was divided. The re- 
maining brigade was commanded hy Sir Robert 
Fletcher ; and he, it was discovered, though not 
until the mutiny was very far advanced, was the 
contriver and instigator of the guilty proceed- 
ings. He was brought to a court-martial, 
convicted, and cashiered—a lenient punish- 
ment, considered with reference to his aggra- 
vated guilt, and to the fatal consequences that 
might have followed his treacherous desertion 
of duty. A few officers of inferior rank were 
also brought to trial, and sentenced to punish- 
ment; the remainder were permitted to enjoy 
the henefits of timely penitence, by restoration 
to their commissions. 

At the time that Clive was engaged in re- 
calliog the army to their duty, he had an 
opportunity of evincing his regard for that hody 
hy a liberal donation for its benefit. On his 
arrival from England, he was ioformed that 
Meer Jaffer had hequeathed to him five lacs 
of rupees, which were in the hands of Munny 
Begum, the mother of the reigning prince. 
He at first hesitated as to receiving the legacy, 
on the ground, as he stated, that he had pledged 
his word that he would not benefit himself, 
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directly or indirectly, hy the government of 
Iudia, But at the time of enforcing the order 
for the discontinuance of double hatta, he de- 
termined to accept the hequest, and apply it to 
the formation of a military fund for invalid 
officers and soldiers, and their widows. This 
legacy formed one of the subjects of inquiry 
when Clive’s conduct in India was submitted 
to parliamentary investigation. The fact of 
any such bequest having heen made by Meer 
Jaffier was denied ; and, supposing it had, the 
right of Clive to benefit hy it, after the prohi- 
bition of the receipt of presents, was disputed. 
The hequest was certainly involved in some 
mystery: but those who had to pay the money 
do not appear to have objected ; and if they 
had any personal object in heaping wealth upon 
Clive, they shewed great disinterestedness in 
renouncing the credit of their own liberality, 
and placing it to the account of a dead prince. 
In itself, moreover, the bequest was not alto- 
gether improhable. Meer Jaffer owed every 
thing to Clive; and when he reflected on the 
treatment which he had met from Clive’s suc- 
cessors, as contrasted with that which he had 
experienced from the great European soldier, 
he might naturally be desirous of marking his 
sense of the difference by some indication of 
his gratitude to Clive. There seems nothing, 
therefore, in the circumstances of the case that 
could render the acceptance of the legacy dis- 
honourable ; and a covenant prohibiting pre- 
sents could not, according to the letter, be 
applied to a testamentary hequest. There was 
little reason, however, for raising any question 
on the subject, as the acceptance and appro- 
priation of the mooey were sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors, and as no part of it was 
applied by Clive to his own nse, or to the 
benefit of his personal friends, If all his 
pecuniary transactions had been equally free’ 
from reproach, his memory in this respect 
would have stood clear of any imputation that 
could cast a shade upon it. 

In April, 1766, in conformity with ancient 
custom, the nahob held his poonah, or annual 
court for the adjustment of the zemindary 
accounts. The forms proper to this anniver- 
sary were rigidly observed, and nothing was 
wanting of its accustomed state and splendour. 
The prince sate as nazim, and Clive, as the 
representative of the Company, appeared as 
dewan, or collector of the imperial revenues. 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah never assisted at another 
ceremony of like nature. In May he was 
seized with malignant fever, which his consti- 
tution and hahits were little adapted to over- 
come, and which in a few days put an end to 
bis life. His hrother, Syef-ad-Dowlah, was 
placed on the throne, and the opportunity was 
embraced of effecting a considerable reduction 
in the royal expenditure. 

Clive had regarded his mission to India as 
an extraordinary one, and from the first had 
meditated returning at no remote period. He 
had found less occasion for exertion than he 
could have anticipated, and the little that 
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remained for him ta perform had been accom- 
plished. Peace had been concluded with the 
vizier ; the position of the Company and the 
nahoh towards each other had been fixed, 
asx well as that of both with regard to the 
emperor ; the covenants against the receipt of 
presents had been enforced, and the inland 
trade—not prohibited, indeed, till the pleasure 
of the Court of Directors could be known—hut 
regulated, according to Clive’s views, with 
some regard to equity. There was thus little 
left for him te perform, and the state of his 
health rendered him anxious not to protract 
his stay in Todia. He had renewed the arrange- 
ments for carrying on the inland trade for a 
second year, in spite of the denunciations re- 
ceived from home ; but at length the orders of 
the Court of Directors became too peremptory 
to be disregarded by a man whose friends were 
about to solicit for him further favours from 
the Hast-India Company; to whom, conse- 
quently, the influence of the governing body 
was important, and who could not decently 
appear asa candidate for reward io the cha- 
racter of a contumacious servant. One of the 
latest acts of Clive’s government was to give 
orders for the abolition of the society of private 
trade from the period when the existing con- 
tracts expired. The despatch reporting this 
tardy act of obedience was dated the 24th 
January ; and before the month expired, Clive 
quitted Bengal for ever. He had no reason 
to complain of the reception which awaited 
him at home. On being introduced te the 
Court of Directors, he received from the chair- 
man @ warm assurance of the approval and 
satisfaction of the court. In the general court 
his merits were acknowledged by a recommen- 
mendation te grant to him and bis representa- 
tives the enjoyment of his jaghire for an 
additional period of ten years, to commence 
from the expiration of the former term. The 
recommendation was adopted, and the grant 
formally made. As this gift must be regarded 
in the light of a reward for Clive’s services 
during his last government, it is difficult to 
voderstand how he reconciled his acceptance 
of it with his often-repeated determination not 
to derive any pecuniary advautage from the 
appointment. 

The public life of Clive may now be regarded 
as at an end. He was subsequently called 
upon to answer for much in which he had been 
culpable ; and forsome things in which he was 
blameless. These inquiries, for the most part, 
originated in factious and discreditable motives ; 
neither the accusers nor the accused appear in 
a favourable light—personal hostility and poli- 
tical intrigue prompted the charges—while 
Clive, in repelling them, is no longer the 
soldier whose cannon had shaken the thrones 
of Hindosian to their foundations, nor the 
statesman who had raised a goodly edifice of 
British power upon their ruins—but occupies 
the undignified position of a man who, having 
amassed boundless wealth by means not always 
defensible, is resolved to struggle to the death 
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for its preservation. In India the very magni- 
tude of Clive’s errors gave them something of 
greatness—at home, apart trom the imperish- 
able wreath of military renown, which faction 
could not tear from his brow, there appears 
little to distinguish him from the mass of 
successful Indian fortune-hunters. 

The reader who looks back upon the scenes 
through which he has been conducted, will at 
once perceive that it is on his military character 
that Clive’s reputation must rest, All the 
qualities of a soldier were combined in him, 
and each so admirably proportioned to the rest, 
that none predominated to the detriment of 
any other. His personal courage enabled bim 
to acquire a degree of influence over his troops 
which has rarely been equalled, and which in 
India was before his time unkuown ; and this, 
united with the cool and cousummate judg- 
ment by which his daring energy was controlled 
and regulated, enabled him to effect conquests 
which, if they had taken place in remote times, 
would be regarded as iacredible. Out of 
materials the most unpromising he had to 
create the instruments for effecting these con- 
quests, and he achieved his object where all 
mea but himself might have despaired. No 
one can dwell upon the more exciting periods 
of his history without catching some portion 
of the ardour which led him through these 
stirring scenes ; no oue who loves the country 
for which he fought can recall them to memory 
without mentally breathing ‘‘ Honour to the 
name of Clive.” In India his fame is greater 
even than at home, and that fame is not his 
merely—it is his country’s. 

Well had it heen for Clive, well had it been 
for the country which he so nobly served, if 
his brilliant qualities as a soldier had not been 
alloyed by any base admixture. It was not to 
he expected that he should he exempt from all 
touch of human weakness, but his failings were 
such as could scarcely have been believed to 
co-exist with the admirable military virtues 
which he possessed and exercised, They were 
not the splendid infirmities of an aspiring 
spirit, but the mean propensities which might 
be thought incompatible with greatness of 
mind. In the field, dariog, self-denying, and 
self-devoted, Clive seemed a miracle of chival- 
rous valour—but the hero was assumed aad 
cast off with the occasion ; and he whose noble 
bearing fixed the adtviration of nations, and 
decided the fortune of thrones, could descend 
to the exercise of trickery and rapacity equal 
to that of the banyan, so accurately and power- 
fully depicted by himself in one of his parlia- 
mentary speeches. While history preserves 
the name of Omichund, the reputation of Clive 
must labour under » foul and fearful blot; 
while mea remember the means by which his 
princely fortune was accumulated, their ad- 
miration of his genius and courage will be 
qualified, in gentler minds by a feeling of pity 
for his weakness, in those of sterner cast by 
indignation andscorn. Clive spoke of the love 
of wealth as one of the master passions of the 
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human heart, aod his conduct leads to the 
belief that, io this instance, he was no cold 
rhetorician—that he spokeas he felt. He was 
enslaved by the demon to whose power he bore 
witness, and the effects of his thraldom are dis- 
cernible in almost every action of his life. 
Grasping in India gold, jewels, and jaghire, 
with more thao Oriental avidity—communi- 
catiog secret intelligence to his agents at home 
to enable them to make favourable bargains in 
India stock—every where private interest and 
plaos for self-aggrandisement are mixed up 
with the highest public objects. Yet while 
truth requires that his undue appetite for 
wealth be noted, justice demands that it be at 
the same time recorded that this passion, 
powerful as it was, never interfered with his 
duty to his country. When his personal inte- 
rest and the honour of the British name were 
opposed, he could, apparently without an effort, 
expel from his breast the ravening spirit which 
usually possessed it, and cast the darliog pas- 
sion of his soul a willing offering at the ehrioe 
of patriotism. When he determined to resist 
by force the hostile demonstrations of the 
Dutch, the greater part of his fortune was ino 
their hands, He thought not of this; or, if 
the thought occurred, it was only to be de- 
spised. Clive, indeed, loved wealth too weil, 
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but he loved his couatry better. A mind 
sometimes soaring so far above the level of 
human nature, and sometimes sinking so much 
below it, is rarely to be found. 

As a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, but 
not extensive. He could promptly and adroitly 
adapt his policy to the state of things which he 
found existing; but none of his acts display 
any extraordioary political sagacity. Turning 
from his claims io a field where his talents 
command but a moderate degree of respect, 
and where the means by which he sometimes 
sought to serve the state and sometimes to 
promote his own interests give rise to a very 
different feeliog, it is due to one to whom his 
country is so deeply indebted, to close the nar- 
rative of his career by recurring once more to 
that part of his character which may be con- 
templated with unmixed satisfaction. As a 
soldier he was pre-eminently great. With the 
name of Clive commences the flood of glory 
which has rolled on till it has covered the wide 
face of India with memorials of British valour. 
By Clive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his steps, have carried upward toa 
towering height, and surrounded with trophies 
of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless. 
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EXPEDITION TO MANILLA--RISE OF HYDER ALI--HOSTILITIES BETWEEN HYDER ALI AND THE 
ENGLISH—ALTERNATE SUCCESSES AND DEFEATS—DISCOMFITURE OF THE ENGLISH-—-HYDER 


ALI APPEARS BEFORE MADRAS, AND GRANTS 


Soon after the British possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel had been placed in some degree 
of security by the reduction of Pondicherry 
aod the annihilation of the French interests io 
the Carnatic, the ministers of the crown pro- 
jected an expedition against Manilla, a Spanish 
settlement, and the capital of the Phillippine 
Islands. The East-India Company were in- 
vited to aid io this object, and the government 
of Madras, in consequence, furnished about 
two thousand men for the purpose. General 
Lawrence remonstrated against the draft of so 
large a force, which he thought inconsistent 
with the safety of the British interests oa the 
coast ; but his opinion was overruled. Part of 
the force left Madras at the latter end of July, 
1762, and the remainder in the beginniug of 
August, several civil servants of the Company 
accompanying, to take possession of the anti- 
cipated conquests. The land forces engaged 
in the expedition were commanded by General 
Draper, the naval force by Admiral Cornish. 
The operations agaiust Manilla occupied twelve 
days, when it was taken by storm with very 
trivial loss. Articles were subsequently signed 
by the British commanders and the Spanish 
authorities, by which the private property of 
the inhabitants was secured, ard the Spanish 
officers admitted to parole. On the other hand, 
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all the dependencies of Manilla were to be sur- 
rendered, as well as all military stores, and 
a sum amouuting to about a million sterliag to 
be paid by way of ransom, one-half imme- 
diately. Manilla was restored to Spain at the 
general peace in the following year, and neither 
the East-India Company nor the British derived 
much advantage from the capture. That peace 
also restored to the French their former posses- 
sions on the continent of India—a most unwise 
coocession on the part of the British negotia- 
tors, who ought to have been more alive to the 
interests of their own countrymen in the East 
than to suffer their intriguing and restless 
neighbours to regain the means of assailing 
them. 

In the meantime the government of Madras 
had been engaged in assisting Mahomed Ali in 
reducing several rebellious vassals to obedience. 
The object was effected with a tolerable degree 
of ease, except in the case of Madura, which 
was held in opposition to his master by Ma- 
hamed Isoof, formerly a distinguished, and it 
was believed an attached, follower of the 
English. The siege of Madura was hoth tedious 
and expensive ; but it ultimately fell, and Ma- 
homed Isoof paid the ordioary penalty of 
rebellion in the surrender of his life. 

Another subject, which threatened to disturb 
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the peace of that part of India, was a dispute | head-quarters of Hyder. Horses, musksts, and 


hetween Mahomed Ali and the soversign of 
Tanjore, relating to the repairs of a mound by 
which the waters of the river Cavery were pro- 
tected. By the mediation of the British 
governmsnt the quarrsl was arranged, and 
this cause of hostility removed. 

But the energies of the British goverament 
were not long to bs expended solely in reducing 
dependent chiefs to obedience, or arranging 
personal disputes between princes of greater 
dignity and dominion. A man of comparatively 
obscure origin was rising into uotice, and 
gradually increasing that power which sub- 
sequently swept over a large portion of the 
south of India with the rapidity and withering 
influence of a destructive meteor. Hyder, the 
new candidate for conquest and dominion, has 
already been mentioned as affording temporary 
assistance to the French cause at Pondicherry. 
He was the son of a man who had held the dig- 
nity of a foujdar, but who, in one of those revo- 
lutions which ars of such frequent occurrence 
in India, had lost his life—an event followed by 
the plunder of his family of all that they 
possessed. At this time Hyder was not more 
than seven years of age. His advance towards 
manhood gave little indication of future great- 
ness, and for some tims after he had reached 
ths period of maturity his life was totally 
devoted to pleasure. The sports of the field 
occupied a large portion of his time, the re- 
mainder was surrendered to voluptuous enjoy- 
ments. He had an elder brother, who at an 
early period of life had obtained military em- 
ployment in the service of Mysore. It was not 
till Hyder bad completed his twenty-seventh 
year that he entered upon a similar course of 
life, by joinieg his brother’s corps asa volunteer. 
Here he soon distingnished himself by the dis- 
play of extraordinary courage, and of a degree 
of coolness and self-possession not less admir- 
rable. In time he advanced to the command 
of a body of freebooters whom he had collected 
around him, who might, says Cclonel Wilks, 
‘¢well be characterised as brave and faithful 
thieves. In theordinary circumstances of a cam- 
paign,” it is added, ‘“‘they more than realized 
the charges of their establishment by a variety 
of pluuder and simple theft from friends, when 
the enemy did not offer convenient means.” 
Hyder thus commenced his march to empirs 
in the same manner as the distinguished fonnder 
of the Mahrattas, and his little band followed 
their avocation with a zeal, spirit, and success, 
not inferior to that displayed by the adherents 
of the illustrious Sevajee. In thse confusica 
that ensued on the death of Nazir Jung, 
these adventurers, bold, faithful, and furtive, 
managed to mix with the crowd near the 
treasure of the deceased prince, which the 
treasurer had begun to load on the first alarm. 
But the caution aud promptitude of the officer 
did uot prevent the separation of two camels 
loaded with gold coin, which before order was 
restored were clear of the outposts, and con- 
siderably advanced on their way towards the 


other spoil, of inferior note, travelled in the 
sams direction. Subsequently the number of 
Hyder’s predatory troops was cousiderably 
increased, and with the aid of a brahmin, dis- 
tinguished by his proficisncy alike ja calcula- 
tion and in all the arts of crocked policy, a 
plan was devised for the regular organization 
and government of this extraordinary force, so 
as at once to promote their active devotion to 
the service and to securs to their chief a great 
proportion of the fruits of their ingenuity and 
daring. The men, besides their dirsct pay, 
were to receive ons half the booty which was 
realized ; the remainder was appropriated to 
Hyder, and its faithful delivery secured by a 
system of checks which rendered it nearly 
impossible to defraud the captain of his due. 
Under these excellent arrangements the trads 
of Hyder flourished wonderfully ; his power 
and his resources increased ; his stock of ele- 
phants, camels, tents, and equipments, enabled 
him toe vie in this respect with the great 
chiefs in the state of Mysore ; and finally he 
was admitted to rank with them by being 
nominated foujdar of Dindigul, with a right to 
all the incidents attendant on the appointment. 
Hyder proceeded, at the head of a considerable 
force, te suppress a confederacy formed by the 
Polygars in the neighbourhood to resist the 
payment of tribute, and he succeeded. The 
news of his success was conveyed to court ia 
terms which did not dimiuish its importance, 
nor veil the difficulties which the victorious 
commander had surmounted ; and the despatch 
was closed by a formidable list of killed aad 
wounded. So satisfactory was the intelligence, 
and so great the admiration felt for the com- 
mander and his trecops, that aspecial messenger 
was despatched, with rich presents for the 
officers who had distinguished themselves, and 
a sum of monsy to be applied to the relief of 
the wounded meu. To guard against imposi- 
tion (for it was felt that precaution was not 
unnecessary), an inspection was to take place. 
The actual number of wounded was sixty- 
seven. Hyder thought that the honour of his 
arms required that the return which he had 
made should be supported. To effect this he 
caused to be mingled with the real sufferers 
seven hundred men, whose limbs, though un- 
injured, were enveloped in bandages of formid- 
able size, and these passed muster just as well 
as the rest. The allowance which ths com- 
missiouer was authorized to distribute was at 
the rate of fourteen rupees per month for each 
man till cured. An estimate was made by the 
surgeons in attendance of the prehable tiine 
that the cure of each would require, and 
according to the estimate and the muster the 
money was paid. The liberality of Hyder 
hestowed on sach of the really wounded seven 
rupees per month, being one halfof the amount 
which he received—what he gave to those who 
masqueraded for his honour and profit is not 
stated, but it may be hoped that he did not 
leave them altogether without reward. The 
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distribution of the presents to the officers was 
made on the same principle as the donation to 
the wounded. While Hyder was thus em- 
ployed, his faithfnl hrahmin remained at court, 
sometimes sounding the praises of his master, 
sometimes dwelling on the difficulties of his 
situation, and urging the necessity of increas- 
ing his force. Angmentations were accordingly 
authorized from time to time, and assignments 
of revenue made for the support of the new 
levies. Special commissioners were always 
deputed to watch the musters, but the adroit- 
ness of Hyder frustrated their vigilance. On 
One occasion he performed a manceuvre termed, 
by a native who witnessed it, ‘‘a circular 
muster,” the result of which was, that ten 
thousand men were counted and passed as 
eighteen thousand. 

Hyder continued to rise, and circumstances 
favoured his elevation. A mutiny broke aut 
in the Mysorean army, and he was the instrn- 
ment of suppressing it. On this occasion he 
made the opportune discovery that some of the 
richest chiefs were among the ringleaders. 
Their wealth, by a severe but necessary act of 
justice, was declared forfeited ; and it need not 
be douhted that the coffers of Hyder benefited 
by this act, as well as the treasury of his mas- 
ter. An opulent chief, named Herri Sing, 
had heen despatched to collect revenue in 
Malabar. Failing to effect his object, and 
entertaining a rooted dislike to Hyder, now one 
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stration of enthusiasm perhaps unprecedented 
in an Oriental court. “‘ Nunjeraj,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “‘paid him the novel compliment of 
rising on his approach and embracing him, 
apparently proud of this public justification 
of his own discernment in the elevation of 
Hyder.” 

But neither the warmth of the minister’s 
friendship, nor the favours which he had 
hestowed upon Hyder, precluded the latter 
from intriguing against his henefactor, Nun- 
jeraj had long exercised uncontrolled all the 
authority of the state. The rajah and his 
family were disgusted by his arrogance, but 
distrustful of their own power to remove him. 
The means were suggested by the widow of a 
deceased relative of the royal house, in con- 
junction with Hyder’s wily brahmin: Hyder, 
it will be justly concluded, was to play an im- 
portant part in the project, and derive the 
greater share of the advantage in the event of 
its success. The grievance, ever occurring in 
Oriental armies, of unliquidated arrears of pay, 
was to afford the means of accomplishing the 
object. Some chiefs were admitted to such a 
portion of the confidence of the conspirators as 
was necessary to render them proper instru- 
ments of their wishes, hut no more ; and their 
troops in consequence proceeded to Hyder’s 
quarters, and demanded payment of their ar- 
rears. Hyder, with great mildness and ap- 
parent sympathy, replied, that his own corps, 
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of the most powerful persons in the court of| for which he possessed fixed resources, was re- 


Mysore, Herri Sing was negotiating to enter 
the service of Tanjore. While thus engaged, he 
was unexpectedly attacked in the dead of night 
hy a body of ahout three thousand men des- 
patched by Hyder. The chief and a large 
portion of his men fell, and the plunder was of 
great value. Hyder presented to his sovereign 
three guns and fifteen horses—the remainder 
he bestowed on himself. Abont the same 
time, by pressing his services on the notice of 
the court, Hyder obtained the district of Ban- 
galore as a personal jaghire. A demonstration 
on the part of the Mahrattas afforded opportn- 
nity for the further display of Hyder’s talents 
for rising in the state. The army was ordered 
to march to resist the incursion ; but most of 
the chiefs represented that they were unable 
to obey the order, in consequence of the arrears 
of pay. Hyder, who knewthat the amount of 
arrears due to the men was very small, liberally 
offered to become responsible for it ; he was 
thereupon nominated to the chief command of 
the field army. The appointment was so dis- 
agreeable to the chiefs of ancient family, that 
many of them resigned their commands. Hy- 
der was successful in reducing the Mahrattas 
£0 propose terms. 
sum of money, in redemption of some districts 
formerly ceded in pledge, was one of the con- 
ditions ; and Hyder, with the aid of his confi- 
dential brahmin, procured the meansof fulfilling 
it. He then returned in triumph to Seringa- 
patam, where he was received with a degree of 
distinction far from usual, and with a demon- 
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gularly paid, but that he had no concern with 
the funds out of which the pay of the rest of 
the army ought to be defrayed. The applicants 
then requested that he would ohtain payment 
for them from the person whose duty it was to 
see their claims discharged—that person being 
Nunjeraj. Hyder could not refuse his good 
offices to procure justice to his companions in 
arms, but nothing followed. The visits of the 
troops were repeated till their patience was at 
an end ; when they insisted on Hyder going at 
their head to perform a superstitions ceremony 
called dhurna, with a view of extorting from 
the fears of Nunjeraj that redress which they 
were unable to obtain by other means. Hyder 
expressed great repugnance ; but fear of the 
mutineers, or some other motive, induced him 
to comply. Nunjeraj had gained some know- 
ledge of the interviews hetween the dowager 
and the brahmin, The presence of Hyder as 
chief actor in the dhwrna unlocked the mystery ; 
and Nunjeraj shrunk from a contest with a man 
whose greatness he believed was destined to be 
raised on the ruins of his own. An interview 
hetween the late friends took place, and the 
descent of Nunjeraj from the seat of power was 
arranged. The vanquished minister presented 
himself to the troops, and informed them that 
the misfortunes of his government had deter- 
mined him to bow to the decrees of fate ; that 
the rajah had accordingly assumed the principal 
direction of his own affairs, with the express 
view of permitting the retirement of his ser- 
vant ; that all his arrangements were made for 
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rendering hie accounts and resigning his office, 
and that under these circumstances it was un- 
just to hold him responsible for any pecuniary 


claim upon the rajah’s treasury. The effect of 


thie explanation had not heen left to chance. 
Some of the soldiers, duly trained, called out 
to remove the dhwrna to the gate of the rajah. 
The proposal was received with acclamations ; 
the steps of the discontented troops were 
directed to the palace, and Hyder, less unwilling 
than before, was compelled to lead them. 

At the palace the husiness of the scene had 
been pre-arranged with much attention. A 
messenger came out and requested that Koonde 
Row, the ever active brahmin, might he sent 
to communicate with the rajah. The brahmin 
went, and returaed with a promise from the 
rajah to find means of satisfying the demands 
of the troops, on condition that Hyder should 
take a soleran oath to renounce all connection 
with the usurper, Nunjeraj. Hyder, deeply 
affected by the commaad to abandon his friend, 
pretended not to conceal the pain which it 
gave him; but he took the oath, and there- 
upon was admitted fo an andience of the 
savereign. He returned and informed the 


troops that to complete the arrangements for 


satisfying their claims would require a few 
days, but in the mean time he tendered his 
personal responsihility as security. This was 
readily accepted, and the tumultuous crowd 
disappeared. To enahle Hyder to discharge 
the ohligation thus incurred, additional assign- 
ments of revenue were made to him, and the 
territories under his administration thus came 
to exceed half of the entire dominions of the 
rajah, 

It was soon after he had reached this eleva- 
tion of power that he despatched a force to 
assist the French at Pondicherry, as already 
mentioned. The main cause of the precipitate 
retirement of that force, was the danger which 
threatened his newly acquired greatness from 
the jealousy and discontent of those hy whose 
aid he had acquired it. The female contriver 
of the plot perceived that the only effect of the 
removal of Nunjeraj had been to invest a more 


dangerous man with the same plentitude of 


power which had been exercised by the de- 
posed minister. The brahmin, who had been 
appointed to the office of dewan, hegan to 
regard the encroachments of his late patron 
with some degree of distaste. The two persons 
who not long before had raised Hyder to his 
lofty position, now conspired to pluck him 
down, and advantage was taken of the absence 
of a large part of hia troops. Hyder was can- 
toned under the fire of the garrison of Seringa- 
patam, with ahout one hundred horse and 
fifteen hundred infantry, and notwithstanding 
his usual caution, was unsuspicious of the 
etorm that was gathering around him. He 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendous cannonade from all the works that 
hore on his position. His first impulse was to 
send for his friend the brahmin-— he was 
informed that the person whose presence he 
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sought was on the works directing the fire of 
the artillery. The attack upon Hyder was to 
have been aided by six thousand Mahrattas, 
hut they, ‘‘according to custom, did not ar- 
rive at the appointed time.” Some communi- 
cations took place hetween Hyder and the 
rajah’s dewan, and it is eaid that the brahmin 
pointed ont the way to retreat, and left the 
spot unguarded, that Hyder might retire in 
safety. However this may be, Hyder did 
retire with his cavalry and a portion of his 
treasure. His family were left behind, and 
these with the infantry and considerable pro- 
perty fell into the hands of his enemies. The 
soldier of fortune was now again thrown upon 
the world. It would he inconsistent with the 
design of this sketch to follow in detail his 
various movements, but one wag too extraor- 
dinary and characteristic to he passed over. 
Having been defeated by a force commanded 
hy his former friend the brahmin, he suddenly 
presented himself alone and unarmed as a 
suppliant at the door of Nunjeraj. Being ad- 
mitted to the presence of the retired mioister, 
Hyder threw himself at his feet, and in strains 
of grief and penitence hesought of him forgive- 
ness, All the misfortunes that had thronged 
on him he professed to regard as the just 
punishment of his ingratitude to his kind and 
generous patron, whom he implored to resume 
his place at the head of the state, and to receive 
his old servant once more under his protection. 
Nunjeraj was not without experience of the 
value of such protestations, and of the sincerity 
of his friend; hut he afforded a fresh instance 
of the iafluence which men’s wishes exercise 
over their understanding. He consented to 
make common cause with Hyder, to aid him 
with w considerahle body of horse and foot 
which he had collected during his seclusion, 
and to give to the man to whose treachery he 
owed his descent from power all the henefit of 
his name and influence. Hyder made use of 
the former without reserve. Some time after 
his reconciliation with Nunjeraj, being closely 
pressed by the brahmin Koonde Row, he forged 
letters in the name and with the seal of his ally 
addressed to the principal leaders in the army 
of his enemy. ‘These referred to an engage- 
ment assumed to have been made for the de- 
livery of Koonde Row into the hands of Nun- 
jeraj, promised on the part of the latter the 
reward alleged 'to be agreed upon, and intimated 
that nothing now remained but for the con- 
spirators to earn it. The bearer of these let- 
ters wags made prisoner, as was intended, and 
his charge placed in the hands of the general. 
The success of the forgery was equal to that of 
Hyder’s feigned penitence. Koonde Row was 
completely deceived ; he mounted his horse 
and rode at full speed to the capital; without 
deigning to hold any intercourse with the 
suspected chiefs. The flight of the general 
under any circumstances is calculated to spread 
panic throngh his army ; it was in this case the 
more alarming, as the cause could not even he 
conjectured. The thoughts of every one were 
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turned to his own safety, and when dismay 
and confusion had attained a sufficient height, 
Hyder fell upon his snemy’s army ia front and 
rear and gained a complete and easy victory. 

Hyder now vigorously applied himself to 
destroy the remnants of the royal army aad to 
strengthen his own. He was soon ia a condi- 
tion to dictate terms to the rajah. The arrange- 
meat actually concluded gave to the successful 
adventurer every thing hut the title of sove- 
reign. Districts sufficient to provide a mode- 
rate revenue for the personal expenses of the 
rajah and Nunjeraj were reserved for those 
purposes ; the entire management of the re- 
mainder of ths country and all the fuactions of 
government weretransferred to Hyder. Kooade 
Row was surrendered to the conquerer, who 
imprisoned him in an iron cage. 

Hyder’s honoure now flowed thickly upoo 
him. For some services rendered to Basalat 
Jung io the reduction of a small fort, and ia 
consideration of a present of a0 great amouat, 
that potentate created Hyder naboh of Sera, 
although he had neither possession oor right 
in respect to the couatry bestowed. The new 
nahob was designated ae Hyder Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and theaceforth used those appella- 
tions. Haviogasserted his right to the digsity 
conferred upon him, by reduciog the countries 
from which his title was derived, he engaged 
in an javasioa of Bednore, for the alleged pur- 
pose of restoring to the throne a youth whe 
pretended to have been unjustly excluded from 
it. Ina his progress he rarely met resistance, 
and whea so unusual a circumstance occurred 
it was requited by severity calculated to dis- 
courage its repetition. A huadred. men occu- 
pyiag a small fort ventured to fire on his 
troops. They were eurronaded and taken, aod 
so far nothiag occurred which they might not 
have expected ; but after being made prisoners 
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estimate of the amount of plunder realized by 
Hyder Ali fixes it at twelve millions sterling. 
This vast treasure secured, the conqueror 
dropped the mask under which the war had 
been carried on, and assumed his aatural cha- 
racter. A former rajah had left the throne to 
ao adopted son, constituting the ranee or queen 
his guardian during the period of his minority. 
The widow formed a criminal attachment, 
which was manifestly eo publicly as to outrage 
decorum not,lessthan morality ; and the young 
rajah haviog remarked on her frailty some- 
what too freely, hie reproofs were sileoced by 
the hand of an assassin. Ths person whom 
Hyder had taken under his protection pretended 
to be the rajah who had heeo thus removed, 
and ascribed his escape to the mercy of the 
man employed to dispatch him, by whom he 
represented himself as haviag been secreted 
during five years. It is not probable that 
Hyder Ali ever gave credence to the tale, but 
it suited his purpose to affect beliefioit. That 
purpose heiog answered by the conquest of 
Bednore, the pretended prince was sent a close 
prisoner to a fortress a hundred and eighty 
miles to the eaetward of the capital. His 
confinement was solaced by the company of the 
raoes, her paramour, and a child, whom they 
had placed on the throne after tha murder of 
its lawful occupant. Hyder Ali did not enjoy 
his conquest without molestation. While la- 
houriog uader ao attack of ague, a disorder 
common ia the country, a confederacy was 
formed to dispossess and assassinate him, It 
was detected, and three hundred of the conspi- 
ratore hanged. After this operation, it is 
stated that Hyder Ali’s health visibly im- 
proved, 

Subsequently, Hyder Ali suffered severely 
in contests with the Mahrattas, and was at 
leagth shut up within the liaes of Bedaore. 


their temerity was puoished by cutting off| He succeeded in obtaining peace on terms aot 


their noses aod ears, and in this state they 
were diemissed to spread the terror of the in- 
vader’s army. Four, twelve, and eighteea 
lacs of pagodas were successively offered to 
purchase Hyder’e retreat, but io vain. He 
penetrated to the capital of the province, a 
placs which it is said previously formed a happy 
exception to the common lot of India, io having 
no experience of the horrors of war. The 
palace and treasury were set oa fire by their 
lomates, aod the iohabitaots of the town fled 
to the woods and mountains for security. The 
flames of the palace were subdued in time to 
save much that was valuable to the victor, aod 
the troops, who had begun to pillage the city, 
were taught to respect the superior claims of 
the giant plunderer whom they served. Ina 
few hours the door of every dwelling above 
the condition of a hovel was secured by the 
official seal of Hyder Ali, and respect for this 
stamp of authority maintained by a suitable 
guard. Within the town, which was ahout 
eight miles in circumference, were stored the 
accumulations of many years of extensive and 
profitable commerce, and the most moderate 


uaofavourabls, considered with regard to his 
aituation ; and haviog quelled various maoifes- 
tations of ineurrection, which his late uppros- 
perous circumstances had eacouraged in differ- 
ent parts of his dominions, his restless and 
aggressive spirit was turoed to the conquset 
of Malabar. The operations of Hyder Ali 
were there marked by ths same character 
which distinguished the course of his arms 
elsewhere—the most odious perfidy, the most 
oppressive extortion, and the most iatolerable 
cruelty. He succeeded in overrunniog the 
country aod procuriog a nominal submission 
to his authority, after which he returned to 
Seringapatam. Ths rajah had died while 
Hyder was absent ia Malabar, but this was 
too trivial a circumstance to interrupt tha 
conqueror in his career. He sent orders for 
securing the succession to ths eldest son of ths 
deceased princes, with as much iodifferencs as 
if the subject of his instructions had been ths 
appoiatment of a domestic servant. On his 
return, he went through the form of rendering 
homage to the prisoner, whom he called his 
sovereign ; but, at the sams time, he resumed 
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the districts which had been allotted for ths 
support of the rajah, and plundered the palace 
of all the money and articles of value which it 
contained. So completa was the latter opera- 
tion, that nothing worth carrying away escaped 
the hands of the pillagers, except such of the 
ornaments of the female inmates as they hap- 
pened to have npon their persons when ths 
clearance took place, As the rajah was now 
a pensioner upon Hyder Ali, his establishments 
were subjected to a rigorous revision, so as to 
reduce the expenditure to the lowest possible 
amount, and none were permitted to have 
access to the prince but the creatures of his 
keeper. 

The politics of the Deccan at this period, 
and for some years preceding the return of 
Hyder Ali to Mysore, preseat an entangled 
web, of which it is scarcely practicable to 
render a clear account. 

Soms intercourss had taken place between 
Hyder and the government of Bombay, which 
on the whols was not of an unfriendly cha- 
racter. On his return to Seringapatam, how- 
ever, he found ths government of Madras in 
league with Nizam Ali against him. The 
principal events connected with this alliance 
may be related in a few words ; the appropria- 
tion of a volume to the object would not afford 
the means of giving a satisfactory and lucid 
exposition of their causes, or of the motives of 
the actors engagedin them. It may be doubted 
whether ths persons then forming the British 
goveroment of Madras understood their own 
policy ; and it is quite certain that to all 
others it must ever remain inexplicable. 

The possession of the districts called the 
Northern Circars was an object, for various 
reasons, desirable to the English. Salabat 
Jung, Nizam Ali, and Basalat Jung, the three 
brothers who contended for sovereignty in the 
Deccan, had all tendered these provinces as 
the price of assistance ; but a desire not to 
enter into Indian politics further than neces- 
sary rendered the government of Madras un- 
willing to accept the proffered gift from any of 
them. In the contest for supreme power in 
the Deccan, the fortune of Nizam Ali finally 
prevailed, and Salabat Jung became his pri- 
soner. With the reigning prince the British 
government continued to maintain a negotia- 
tion singularly vague in its character, till they 
were assured that the title of Nizam Ali had 
been confirmed by the emperor. They then 
ventured to take an assignment of the manage- 
ment of the Circars from the former on the 
terms of a divisionof the profits. When Nizam 
Ali, concluded this arrangement he was in 
fear of the Mahrattas; having concluded a 
trnce with those troublesome enemies, he 
proceeded unceremoniously to annul the 
agreement with the English government, 
who patiently submitted. Negotiation was 
renewed, but without effect, and the coveted 
districts were committed to the charge of a 
person named Hoossein Ali, by whom they 
had before been rented, The circumstances 
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in which ths country had for some tims been 
placed had naturally produced the greatest 
anarchy and confusion. The authority of 
Hoossein Ali was, therefore, little more than 
nominal ; and to prevent the intrusion of the 
French, the British government, in 1765, 
agreed to aid him in establishing his authority. 
Part of the detachment destined for this ser- 
vice was sent; the march of the remainder 
was stopped hy the advances of Nizam Ali with 
a considerable force to attack the nabob. But 
the resolntion of the invader failed on learning 
that the English were preparing to meet him, 
and after indulging himself in some plundering 
operations he retired, dispatched a friendly 
letter to the British governor, and sent him a 
present of an elephant. The letter and the 
elephant effected their object, and the govern- 
ment of Madras proceeded to extend their 
promised aid to Hoossein Ali as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. This took place 
in the year that Clive last returned to India, 
and in the course of ths negotiation conducted 
by him with the emperor, he, at the request 
of the Madras authorities, obtained snnnuds, 
bestowing on the Company the Northern Cir- 
cars, to be held immediately of the imperial 
goverument. Ths sunnuds wers transmitted 
to Madras, but the government of that presi- 
dency hesitated to use them till Bengal should 
bs ‘* quiet,” unless under Nizam Ali’s confir- 
mation of them, alleging that it was not mate- 
rial to enter on possession till the following 
year, as Hoossein Ali had anticipated the re- 
venues, and that little more could be obtained 
than he had secured to the Company. Of the 
validity of the last reason for forbearancs, it is 
impossible to jndge; but no difficulty exists 
with regard to that by which it is preceded. 
Bengal had not for many years been so 
“quiet” as it then was, and the project of 
calling upon a dependent to confirm the gift of 
his superior is too absurd to merit even ex- 
posure. At length, in March, 1766, the 
government of Madras took courage to give 
publicity to the grant from the emperor, and 
General Calliaud was dispatched with a mili- 
tary force to support ths anthority of the 
grantees. Still they conld not divest them- 
selves of the impression that it was necessary 
to secure the consent of Nizam Ali. They 
wers finally gratified by the conclusion of a 
treaty, by which the occupation ofthe Northern 
Cirears by the English was mads subject to 
the payment of a considerable tributs: one of 
the Circars being bestowed as a jaghire on 
Basalat Jung, was not to be occupied till his 
death. By the same treaty the English govern- 
ment became bound to support Nizam Ali 
against his enemies; and as, at the tims when 
it was concluded, it was well understood that 
he was about, in conjunction with the Mah- 
rattas, to attack Mysore, the careful and saga- 
cious diplomatists who then administered the 
government of Madras, in their anxiety to 


avoid giving offencs, actually plunged their 


country into difficulties and dangers far greater 
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than were likely to be iacurred by a bolder 
and more consistent policy. 

The Mahrattas were foremost in advancing 
to the attack of Mysore. To stop their pro- 
gress, Hyder Ali gave orders to lay waste the 
country, to break down the embankments of 
the reservoirs, to poison the wells, to bura the 
forage, to bury the grain, and to drive off the 
cattle. The dreadful devastation thus cansed 
did not, however, stop the progress of the in- 
vaders. They advanced to Sera, where Meer 
Sahih, the brother-in-law of Hyder Ali, was 
stationed with a considerable force. The Mab- 
rattas proposed terms to this officer, which he 
accepted, and surrendered, together with his 
own character for fidelity, the fort and district 
whichit washisduty to have defeaded. Alarmed 
by his defection, Hyder Ali had recourse to oe- 
gotiation ; aad, as the retreat of the Mahrattas 
is always purchasahle, he was relieved from 
their preseace by submittiag to a considerable 
draft upon his treasury. 

While the negotiations hetween Hyder Ali 
and the Mahrattas were goiag on, the army of 
Nizam Ali and that ofthe Eaglish were advanc- 
ing to form a junction on the oorthera frontier 
of Mysore. The junction was effected ; but, 
from the moment of its taking place, the Eng- 
lish commaader, Colonel Joseph Smith, saw 
much to excite suspicion. Like the Mahrattas, 
Nizam Ali was bought off hy Hyder Ali: and, 
not coatenot with deserting the English, whom 
he had ensaared to his support, he united his 
forces with those of Hyder Ali in hostility 
to them, The government cf Madras were slow 
in giving credit to the defection of their ally, and 
their iafatuation seems to have hesn unaccouant- 
able. ‘‘ Although,” says Colonel Smith, ‘‘it was 
as plain as nooo day to every person except the 
council that” Hyder Ali and Nizam Ali “ were 
preparing to eater the Carnatic jointly, no 
measures were taken to establish magazines of 
provisions in proper places, nor any steps to 
supply our army in time of need ;” and only 
three days before the invasion actually took 
place, that officer was directed to pass to the 
enemy 2 supply of provisions, of which his own 
troops were io the greatest want. 

Although Colonel Smith had no douht of the 
intentions of Hyder Ali and the oizam, his want 
of acquaintance with the country subjected him 
to surprise. On the 25th August, some cattle 
belonging to ths Eaglish army were driven off, 
and the cavalry hastily moving out to recover 
them, found themselves attacked by very supe- 
rior oumbers, who charged them iato the very 
lines of the encampment. The loss of mea was 
considerable, aod the loss of cattle was a severe 
misfortune to a force very iasnfliciently pro- 
vided with the necessaries of a campaign. 

A corps of British troops from Trichinopoly, 
under Colonel Wocd, was advancing, aad Colo- 
nel Smith’s movemeats wers directed towards 
formiaog a junction with this body. Ona his way 
he was attacked, on the 3rd September, by 
Hyder Ali, with a large force ; hut the attack 
was ill conducted, and ended in the complete 
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rout of. the confederates. Colonel Smith esti- 
mated the loss of the enemy at two thousand ; 
his own was oot more than one hundred and 
seventy killed and wounded. The victory was 
complete; but the waat of provisions pre- 
viously felt had been exaggerated hy the loss, 
during the action, of the small quantity of rice 
in store. Apprehensive of another attack while 
in this desperate condition, Colonel Smith 
moved with all speed towards Trinomaly, where 
he arrived on the day after the hattle, his troops 
haviog been without either refreshment or rest 
for twenty-seven hours. Here, on the 8th 
September, he was joiaed by Colonel Wood. 

At Trinomaly, Colonel Smith had been led 
to believe that he should fiad abundance of 
stores. The expectation was miserably disap- 
pointed, and he was almost immediately obliged 
to remove his troops to the eastward in search 
of food, leaving his sick and wounded aad his 
military stores in Trinomaly. The enemy made 
a show of attacking that place, hut withdrew on 
the return of Colonel Smith, oo the 14th, with 
a small supply of provisions, Thess were ex- 
hausted ia two days, and another excursion for 
food becams necessary. While the English 
army was thus depeoding for its daily bread 
almost on the chances of the day, the difficulty 
of procuring it was iacreased by the ravages of 
above forty thousand horse ia the service of the 
eaemy, and the suffering of want aggravated hy 
the ioclemency of the weather. Inthese gloomy 
circumstances, a couacil of war unanimously 
declared their coaviction of the expediency of 
withdrawiog the troops iato cantonments, but 
the authorities of the presidency refused their 
consent. Indeed, nothing but the most dirs 
necessity could have justified such a step ; but 
it had been well if the government, who 
insisted upon ths army remaining in ths field 
under circumstances of so much discourage- 
meat aod distress, had mads some slight 
provision to render it effective. 

The enemy were aware of the distress which 
prevailed in the English army, aad they deferred 
an attack till the effect of long-continued and 
aggravated privation should increase the pro- 
bability of success. Colonel Smith, however, 
had sneceeded in discovering some considerahls 
stores of grain which had been subterraneously 
concealed. This happy accident increased the 
efficiency of his troops for the conflict which 
was approaching. On the 26th of Septemher 
the enemy ventured to commence a distant 
canacpade upon Colonel Smith’s left from six- 
teen of their heaviest pieces. Colonel Smith 
made a movement from his right, round a hill 
which concealed the great hody of the confe- 
derated army from his view, for the purpose of 
turning or coming ia contact with their left. 
The enemy observing this movement, and con- 
cluding that it was made in retreat, put their 
troops in motion, for the purpose of crossing 
and iatercepting the Eoglish columa. The 
two armies were thus marching rouad the hill 
at the same time, each concealed from the view 
of the other, although in a very short space of 
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time their meeting was inevitable. When it 
took place the surprise was reciprocal. The 
first struggle was for the possession of the hill. 
It was secured for the English by the exertions 
of Captain Cooke ; and some rocke, forming a 
position of considerable strength, were wrested 
from.a large body of the enemy’s infantry. 
Whea the troops were drawn up in order of 
battle, the contrast hetween the numbers was 
striking. The English force consisted of four- 
teen hundred European infantry, thirty Euro- 
peso cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, and fifteen 
hundred exceedingly bad native cavalry belong- 
ing to Mahomed Ali. The numhers of the 
enemy cannot be astertained with equal accu- 
racy, but they have been computed at seventy 
thousand, of which more than half were cavalry. 
These were drawn up in a crescent, half en- 
circling the British force, and seemingly suffi- 
cient to overwhelm them. The enemy had 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, but not 
more than thirty could he hrought into action. 
The English had ahout the latter number, 
which being steadily and skilfully served, 
nearly silenced those opposéd to them. The 
guns were then turned upon the dense and 
frowning masses of the enemy’s cavalry. For 
a few minutes the fire was sustained with a 
sullen calmness, and the horsemen appeared to 
be in expectation of orders to charge. None 
were given—to ait inactive and unmoved 
amidat the deadly havoc produced by the well- 
directed fire of the English was beyond their 
power of endurance, and myriads of flying 
cavalry soon covered the field in every direc- 
tion. Hyder, who had for some time per- 
ceived that all was lost, now drew off his 
cannon, and urged Nizam Ali to take the same 
course ; hut the courage of the soubahdar at 
this moment raged at more than fever heat, 
and he declared that he would meet the death 
of Nazir Jung, rather than save his life by 
dishonourable flight. The advance of the 
British army in line abated his energy, and he 
gave orders for the guns to he withdrawn. 
The elephants bearing the women of his esta- 
blishment were in the rear, and these too were 
ordered to turn. A soft voice from the covered 
vehicle borne by one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
elephant has not heen taught s0 to turn, he 
follows the standard of the empire.” The 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, but 
the feminine champion of the honour of the 
empire would not suffer her elephant to he 
turned till the standard had passed, when she 
withdrew followed by her train. Nizam Ali 
was leas fastidious in reference to such minute 
points cf honour. True, he had invoked the 
fate of Nazir Jung in preference to dishonour- 
able retreat; but within an hour after this 
burst of chivalrous feeling, be and a select body 
of cavalry were galloping to the westward, the 
superintendence of the retreat of his army being 
a duty unworthy of his royal attention. On 
the following day the confederated army was 
ohserved at a distance in full retreat; but a 
train of forty-one pieces of artillery wae thought 
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not too far advanoed to be beyond the posgi- 
hility of capture. The attempt was made, and 
encceeded. Nine pieces had heen taken on the 
preceding day, and fourteen more were subse- 
quently secured. The loss of the English was 
one hundred aud fifty men; that of the enemy 
was helieved toexceed four thousand, The de- 
feat of the allies had the effect of clearing the 
country of various parties which had been em- 
ployed in ravaging it, and had plundered al- 
most to the gates of Madras. ! 

The rainy season approaching, the Britis 
troopa were withdrawn into cantonmente. 
Hyder Ali, however, allowed not any repose 
to himeelf or his troops. Having gained pos- 
session of Tripatore and Vaniainbaddy, two 
places of inconsiderable value, he proceeded 
to attack Amboor, a place of some strength, 
situated on the sommit of a mouotain of smooth 
granite. It was defended hy Captain Calvert, 
an officer of distinguished bravery. In five 
days, Hyder Ali had eo completely diemantled 
the lower fort, that it was no longer tenable ; 
and Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five 
hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, retired 
to the citadel. The native governor héing die- 
covered to he in correspondence with the enemy, 
was placed in confinement, and his men dis- 
armed. This proceeding disconcerted Hyder 
Ali’s plans. He etill, however, proseouted the 
siege, and effected a practicable breach, but, 
fortunately for the hesieged, in a part which 
was inaccessible. After many abortive attempts 
to surprise the place, Hyder Ali sent a flag of 
truce to summon the garrisoo, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken of hestowiog a florid enlogium 
on the brave defence which had heen made, 
The answer of the blunt soldier to whom it 
was addressed was, that Hyder Ali had pot 
yet offered him an opportunity of deserving 
the enmpliment. Another flag arrived, with 
the offer of a large bribe and the command of 
half Hyder Ali’s army as the price of the aur- 
render of the citadel. Captain Calvert, in 
reply, advised Hyder Ali to respect the lives 
of hie servants, as the future bearer of any 
similar message would immediately he hanged 
in the breach. Hyder Ali had commenced 
operations againet Amboor on the 10th Novem- 
ber. Hie movements had called the British 
army from their cantonments ; and when Colonel 
Smith, on the 7th December, arrived in sight 
of Amboor, he had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving the British flag still flying there. The 
government marked their approbation of the 
conduct of the garrison, hy directing the rock 
of Amhoor to be borne upon their colours, 

On the approach of the British army, Hyder 
Ali retired, followed by Colonel Smith, when 
that officer was not compelled to halt by the 
want of provisions. Oolonel Wood, who had 
advanced from Trichinopoly, joined Colonel 
Smith, without an effort on the part of the 
enemy to prevent it. Hyder Ali bowever 
madesome occasional demonstrations of activity, 
He moved in person with four thousand horse, 
two thousand foot, and five guns, to attack a 
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convoy, under Major Fitzgerald, at the pass of 
Singarpetta. The object of ths movement was 
discovered in time to admit of strengthening 
the English force, and the attack failed. At 
the close of the year, he ascended ths Ghauts 
with his numerous force, having left a body of 
cavalry to watch and annoy ths British anny. 
At this time the English force, having been 
two days without rations, was compelled to 
Movs in an opposite direction in quest of 
supplies. 

Depressed by the reverses which had attend- 
ed his arms, and alarmed by an expedition 
despatched from Bengal, which threatened the 
safety of Hyderabad, Nizam Ali had, early in 
the month of December, opened a secret com- 
munication with Colonel Smith. In the depart- 
ment of intelligence, the arrangements of 
Hyder Ali wers perfect, and he was soon ap- 
prized of what had taken placs. Intimating to 
Nizam Ali that he was not unacquainted with 
his advances to the English, Hyder Ali affected 
not to hs displeased, hut to consider the step 
as a necessary measure of the temporizing 
policy it was desirable to maiutaiu, till a 
favourable opportuuity should ariss for re- 
uniting the Mussulman interests in strength 
sufficient to expel the infidels from the Deccan. 
He suggested, however, the expediency of 
separating the two armies. Nizam Ali imme- 
diately acted on the suggestion, hy moving to 
the northward, and on the same day he sent 
an officer openly to the English camp. Colo- 
nel Smith recommended a mission to the 
presidency, and eventually a treaty was con- 
cluded, to which ths Nabob, Mahomet Ali, was 
also a party. The weakness of the government 
of Madras was here again visible, for, after 
they had reduced their enemy to sue for peace, 
they consented to hecome his annual tributaries 
to no inconsiderahle amount. On ths other 
hand, Hyder Ali was denounced as a rebel and 
an usurper ; and, as a just punishment of his 
misdeeds, the dewanny of Mysore was trans- 
ferred to the English, upon the easy conditions 
of conquering the country, and renderiug to 
Nizam Ali a large additional tributs. 

The situation of Hyder Ali had tempted 
soms of the Malabar chiefs to make an effort 
to throw off his yoke, and the government of 
Bombay had fitted out a formidabls expedition 
against him. Mangalore being left with au 
insufficient garrison, fell into the hands of the 
English without material resistance, and the 
commander of Hyder Ali’s fleet, from pique, it 
is said, at the appointment of a cavalry officer 
to he his superior, surrendered his charge to 
the same power. Buswaraj Drooj, or ‘‘ fortified 
island,” and some other places, wers also cap- 
tured; but in an attempt upon part of the 
works of Cananore the English were defeated 
with considerable loss. Indeed their temporary 
success soon deserted them. Hyder Ali not 
only despatched troops to support his interests 
-on the western coast, hut proceeded thers in 
person. The greatest care was taken to with- 
‘hold from the English forces intelligence of his 
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approach, and by apparent inactivity to deceive 
them into a fancied security till the moment 
arrived for striking an effective blow. Nota 
soldier of Hyder Ali was visible till an over- 
whelming army, led by himself, suddenly ap- 
peared hefore Mangalore early in ths month of 
May. The place was forthwith quitted by the 
Eoglish, and in attempting to embark the 
garrisoa in boats, severe loss was sustained 
through the mismanagement of those by whom 
the operation was conducted. All the artillery 
aud stores were abandoned to the enemy, and 
what was worse, the sick and wounded, con- 
sisting of eighty Huropeans and ons hundred 
aud eighty sepoys, were left to their mercy. 
Littls remained to be accomplished on the 
coast, and that little was soon performed. 
Hyder Ali then proceeded to Bednore, where 
he had summoned the principal landholders to 
meet him. His exactions had made him very 
unpopular with this class of persons, and they 
had manifested a disposition to favour the 
English cause to the extent of readily supply- 
ing the invaders with provisions. This was 
an offence not to he overlooked by Hyder Ali; 
and in the punishmeut which he determined to 
inflict, he coutrived at the same time to gratify 
his vengeance and hisavarice. He arnounced to 
those who had attended his summons that their 
treason was known to him, and that he was 
about to visit it in a manner hetter adapted 
to the existing state of his affairs than by 
senteucing them to death. A list of thecriminals 
was then produced, and against the name of 
each an enormous fine appeared. The coaduct 
of Hyder Ali’s affairs was marked by great 
precision ; for every purpose there was a dis- 
tinct provision. Among other establishments 
nicely contrived so as to contribute to ths 
progress of the great machius of his govern- 
ment was adepartment of torture. To this the 
offenders present were immediately consigued, 
till their guilt should be expiated by payment 
of the sums in which they were respectively 
mulcted, and orders were issued for taking 
similar proceediugs with regard to those whose 
fears had kept them away. 

So miserably defective wera the arrange- 
ments of ths Madras government and their 
ally the nahoh, in obtaioing intelligence, that 
nearly thres months after Hyder Ali had 
departed for ths westward they were uncer- 
tain as to the course he had taken. The Eng- 
lish arms were however successful in reducing 
Eroad, and many places in ths districts of 
Baramab4l, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul. 
Colonel Wood deemed it practicable to main- 
tain the countries which thus fell into the 
hands of the English, by occupying the passes 
which connected them with Mysore, and these 
hs believed and officially reported to be only 
thres. Not many days after he had made 
this report, hs was astouished by the advance 
of bodies of horse by unsuspected roads, and 
he then avowed his conviction that no-force 
could prevent their access through the diffi- 
cult and secret passages of the hills. 
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The division of the army under Colonel 
Smith was occupied more to the northward. 
Kistnagherry surrendered to him on the 2nd 
May. Io June, possession was obtained af 
the fortress of Mulw4gul, in a manner little 
creditable to any of the parties engaged in the 
transaction. Colar surrendered ‘shortly after- 
wards. In July, Oosoor was takeu, and some 
other places to the south and westof it. A 
body of Mahrattas, which had been taken 
into the English service on the suggestion nf 
Colonel Smith, joined in Augnst. On the 
day on which the junction was effected, Hyder 
Ali, having returned from his western expe- 
dition, entered Bangalors with the light troops 
of his advance. He was foiled in an attack 
upon the camp of the Mahrattas, in which he 
sustained a loss of about three hundred men. 
The lead in the attempt was assigned to the 
cavalry, who were to penetrate to the tent of 
Morari Row, and possess themselves of his 
head. The infantry were to follow, and com- 
plete the victory which was anticipated as the 
result of the attack. Morari Row no sooner 
learned that the attack was made by cavalry, 
than, to prevent friends and enemies being 
mistaken, he gave orders that not one of his 
men should mount, but each stand at the head 
of his horse, and cut down without distinction 
every person on horsehack. These orders 
were strictly executed. From the irregular 
construction of a Mahratta camp, the advance 
of cavalry is subjected to numerous impedi- 
ments, and confusion soon ensued. It was 
increased by an accident. The state elephant 
of Morari Row having received a wound, 
broke loose from his picquets aod rushed 
wildly through the camp. He carried with 
him the chain by which he had heen attached. 
This he seized with his trunk, and hurled 
furiously against a mass of cavalry which he 
met, throwing them hack headlong over a 
column of infantry who were behind them. 
These, ignorant of the cause of the shock, 
retired in dismay ; and before order could be 
restored, the symptoms of motion in the Eng- 
lish camp discouraged a renewal of the attack. 

Early in September, Hyder Ali made a cir- 
cuitous march in a southern directioo, for the 
purpose of cutting off the division of Colonel 
Wood, who was ascending from Baramahal to 
join Colonel Smith. The route of Colonel Wood 
lay throngh a long defile, and Hyder Ali had 
made the requisite dispositions to be pre- 
pared to open on his troops an enfilading fire, 
on their arrival at a particular spot favourable 
to the object. The advance of Hyder Ali, as 
well as that af Colonel Wood, was reported to 
Colonel Smith by scouts whom he had sent 
out to collect intelligence ; and the latter 
officer, perceiving that he had time to antiai- 
pate Hyder Ali, and post his division so as to 
receive him with advantage, advanced with 
accelerated speed, and despatched messengers 
across the hills to apprize Colonel Wood of his 
intentions. Ths success of the plan was frus- 
trated by Colonel Wood firing a salute iu 
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honour of the approach of his coadjutor in 
arms, This imprudent mark of respect and 
exultation warned Hyder Ali to retire, and 
he lost no time io acting upon the intimation. 
Colovel Smith gave orders for pursuit, bué 
nothing was gained by it. 

The incidents of war were at this time 
relieved by an attempt at negotiation ; but 
the British authorities demanded more than 
Hyder would yield, and the only result was 
that which ordinarily follows unsuccessful 
attempts at negotiation—an aggravation of 
hostile feeling. 

Mulw&gul returned iato the hands of Hyder 
Ali by means similar to those by which it was 
lost to him. Colonel Smith had occupied it 
with a party of his own troops. Two mem- 
hers of council, who were with ths army under 
the name of field-deputies, thought fit to 
remove them, and to supply their place by a 
company of Mahomed Ali’s troops. Hyder 
Ali, by tampering with the Mussulman officer 
in command, prepared the way for its yielding 
at once to an apparent surprise. Colonel Wood 
made a movement to relisve it, hut was too 
late. He succeeded in recovering the lower 
fort, but was repulsed with loss in an attempt 
to carry the rock by escalade. The day after 
this unsuccessful attempt a hody of light troops 
appeared in view, and their object, it was con- 
jectured, was to cover a convoy for ths garrison. 
Colonel Wood moved out with two compauies 
and a gun to reconnoitre, and when at the 
distance of two miles from his camp perceived 
three thonsand horse, followed by a heavy 
column of infantry, approaching to surround 
him. He galloped back to the nearest picquet, 
and having sent forward orders to place the 
baggage in safety and form the line, he returned 
with the picquet guard, consisting, like the 
force which had accompanied him, of two com- 
panies anda gun. He found the first party 
completely surrounded, but hs forced a passage 
through the enemy and joined it. Hyder Ali’s 
whole army, however, appeared on an eminence 
about a mils in front, and the British com- 
mander saw that hs had no course hut to 
retreat with all speed. He accordingly aban- 
doned his two guns, and prepared to force a 
passage in the direction from which he had 
just advanced. His object was aided by a 
battalion detached from the line to support 
him, and which attacked in flank the body 
through which he had to pass. With some 
difficulty the retreating force reached a point 
where they could receive further assistance 
from the line, and the battle was maintained 
with vigour, but decidedly to the disadvantage 
of the English force, who gradually receded 
before the well-directed guns and impetuous 
charges of the enemy. Ths unfavourahle cir- 
cumstances under which the action had com- 
menced had never heen overcoms, and ths 
fortune of the day seemed to be irrecoverahly 
lost to the English. It was retrieved by a 
stratagem, The baggage guard was com- 
manded y Captain Brooks. This officer had 
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suffered severely in the escalade on the pre-|indiscriminate mass. Hyder Ali leisurely re- 


ceding day, and his strength amounted only 
to four companies and twe guns. With this 


Insignificant force he conceived the idea of} Wood returned from Oossocr. 


turning the tide of victory in favour of his 
country. The sick and wounded were under 
his protection ; as many of them as were able 
to meve were drawn out to add to the appa- 
rent strength of his force ; the two guns were 
dragged by volunteer followers, and manned 
by wounded artillerymen. The summit of a 
flat rock was chosen as the scene of operation, 
and was appreached by a circuitous and 
concealed route. Immediately on its being 
attained, the two guns epeued a fire of grape 
on the evemy’s left flank, and the voice of 
every individual in the little band, sound or 
sick, joined that of their commander in shout- 
ing, “‘ Hurrah! Smith! Smith!” Throughout 
the field the impression was conveyed alike to 
friends and enemies, that the division ef Colonel 
Smith had arrived ; and the effect was almost 
magical. The delusion, indeed, could not long 
be maintained ; but the temporary advantage 
which it gave the English allowed Cclonel 
Wood an oppertunity ef making a better dis- 
position of his forces ; and when Hyder Ali, 
after discovering the deception, resumed the 
attack, he found his opponents well prepared 
to receive him. Repeatedly feiled in his 
attempts, he returned again and again, but 
still in vain ; and when darkness put an end 
to the combat, the English remained in pos- 
session of the field. The loss ef Hyder Ali 
was reported to amount to a thousand men ; 
the lese of the English was less than a quarter 
of that number. 

After various marchings and countermarch- 
ings unworthy of relation, Hyder Ali laid siege 
te Oessoor. Colonel Wocd moved to relieve 
it, but so precipitately and incantiously, that 
he effected little for the benefit of the garrison 
at Oessecr, while he exposed Bauglore te an 
attack from the enemy. MBauglere was garri- 
sened by part of Mahcmed Ali’s troops under 
the command of a British officer. The force 
of Hyder Ali apprcached in several distinct 
columns, preceded by cannen, and attended by 
all the auxiliaries necessary te the conduct of 
a siege. The enemy gained possessinn of the 
pettah, or town, within the walls, but made 
no attempt upen the fort ; content with lead- 
ing all the carts aud tumbrils that could he 
epared with the stores and baggage ef Colcnel 
Wood's division, which had been left in the 
pettah for safety, and with the capture of 
some eighteea-pounders which were without 
the gate. <A dreadful scene occurred ox this 
oceasiou. The entrance of ths enemy had 
caused a rash of mea, women, and children 
towards the fort for safety, some of them driv- 
ing camels, horses, or exen. The gate was 
suddecly shut, but the masses behind con- 
tinuing to press on those in frent, two thousand 
human beings, it is said, perished, in common 
with @ larger number of beasts of varicus 
kinds, the whole being forced tegether in au 


tired, after appropriating everything movable, 
and was nearly out of sight when Colenel 
He appeared 
again four days afterwards, intercepting the 
march of the English army towards Colar, to 
which place they were proceeding in search of 
supplies, drove in the outposts, and commenced 
a cannonade from a battery of twelve of his 
heaviest pieces, including among them those 
which he had taken at Banglere. The can- 
nenads was returned by the English, and 
maintained by both sides throngh the whole 
day. Atnight the enemy apparently retired, 
and Colenel Wceod resumed his march, but 
had scarcely cleared the ground on which the 
fermer attack tock place, when he was again 
assailed by the fire ef Hyder Ali’s infantry, 
which continued te annoy him throughout the 
night. In the morning an attempt was made 
te intersect the English columns, and destroy 
them in detail. This was frustrated. The 
miarch recommenced, and continued fer about 
two miles, when another attack rendered it 
necessary to halt. The conflict thus resumed 
was kept up for seme time, when Hyder Ali 
suddenly withdrew, witheut any motive dis- 
cernible by the English. The cause was secon 
explained, hy the arrival of the other division 
of the English army, new commanded hy 
Majer Fitzgerald, Cclouel Smith havieg pro- 
ceeded to the presidency. Majer Fitzgerald 
having heard cf the disaster at Bauglore, had 
concluded that Celenel Weed’s division weuld 
be distressed fer provisions and equipments. 
Recalling all thse detachments that could be 
summeced in time, and collecting a large 
supply of rice, he made a forced march in the 
direction in which the suffering division was 
likely to he found, aud the sound of the firing 
in the last affair with Hyder Ali had guided 
him to the exact spot where his assistance was 
required. Coleuel Woed was in such a state 
of despondency as, in the eyes ef Majer Fitz- 
gerald, rendered him ioecompetent tc the duties 
of commacd ; and the latter transmitted a 
representation te the commander-in-cliief, 
Colonel Smith, of the necessity ef placing the 
troops under some other direction for the 
recovery of the lcst hovcour of the army. 
Colonel Smith laid this document hefore the 
goverumeat, and Colonel Woad was ordered 
to proceed under arrest to Madras. This pro- 
ceeding appears to have been somewhat harsh. 
Colonel Wood had displayed little military 
taleat ; hut he had courage appreaching the 
verge of rashuess, if it did not pass it. In 
his later engagemeuts with Hyder Ali this 
quality was not manifested; but the cause 
prebahly was that, like many other men of 
sanguine temperament, he was subject, on 
meeting with reverses, te excessive depression. 

_In Coimbatore, the English were gradually 
dispossessed of their posts, which appear to 
have heeoe arranged with little regard to sound 
muitary principles. Fuzzul Oolla Khan, ene 
of the ablest generals of Hyder Ali, entered 
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the provinces with seven thousand men and ten 
guas, aud proceeded vigorausly, but cautiously, 
to effect the object of his advance. Near Ca- 
veriporam he received a check from an insig- 
nificant force led by a man of very humble 
station, An English serjeant, named Hoskin, 
commanded an advanced post of two compa- 
Dies and ons gna in a mud fort, which he 
defended with a spirit that entitles him to 
remembrance. Reporting to his officer the 
success of his resistance to ths attempts of the 
enemy, he added, “I expect them again to- 
morrow morning in two parties, with guns; I 
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if terme of capitulation should not be arranged, 
he should be at liberty to returo. With an 
infatuation for which it is not easy to account, 
Captain Orton trusted the promise of Hyder 
Ali, The result will readily be conjectured. 
Captain Orton waa detained, and atracious as 
thia breach of faith at first appears, Hyder Ah 
was not without excuse. The officer second 
in command in the English garrison was a 
Captain Robinson, who had surrendered at 
Vaniambaddy under parole not to serve again | 
during the war. He was now serviog, not 
only to his own disgrace, but to that of the 


will take the guns from them, with the help of| government which sanctioned the dishonour- 


God.” The success of the gallant serjeant was 
not equal to his noble confidence, In a sub- 
sequent attempt the fort was carried, but not 
until it had become a heap of ruias, nor then 
without a sanguinary conflict, The fate of its 
brave defender is unknown ; he probably met 
a soldier’s death ou the spot where he had so 
eminently displayed a soldier’s spirit. Anotber 
post at Gujelbutty was well defended by Lieu- 
tenant Andrews. It sustained two assaults, 
in the second of which the English commander 
fell, and the post was surrendered. Coimba- 
tore and Denaicaucota were lost by treachery ; 
and the officer commanding at Palagaut was 
obliged to save himself and his garrison from 
massacre by secret flight. lo December, 
Hyder Ali entered Bararaah4l, and the English 
posts in that province fell with the same cele- 
rity as in Caimbatora, In marching for the 
reduction of Eroad, Hyder Ali encountered an 
English party, coneisting of fifty Europeans 
and two bundred sepoys, commanded by Cap- 
tain Nixon. Two deep columos of infantry, 
supported by twelve thousand horse, moved to 
their destruction. Captain Nixon and his little 
force remained firm while the enemy were ad- 
vancing, and, when the latter had arrived 
within twenty yards of them, gave fire. The 
Europeans then rushed forward, and their 
fifty bayonets spread instant confusion among 
the enemy’s infantry, who broks and fled. 
This, however, was all that their gallantry 
achieved. The cavalry of the enemy at the 
same moment charged the sepoys in flank and 
rear; and the return of the killed and wounded 
of the English party included every man, KEu- 
ropean and native, with the single exception 
of an officer named Lientenant Goreham. His 
life was saved by his knowledge of the country 
language, of which ia the last extremity he 
availed himself, to request the humanity ofa 
native of rank. Hyder Ali lost no time in 
advancing to Eroad ; and to make his victory 
known, on arriving there he sent a flag of 
truce to request the attendance of an English 
surgeon to attend to the wounded prisoners. 
An extraordinary proceeding followed. Hyder 
Ali, on learauing the extent of Lieutenant 
Goreham’s lingual acquirements, enjoined him 
to translate into English a summons, demand- 
ing the surrender of Eroad, and inviting the 
commander, Captain Orton, to repair in person 
to Hyder Ali's tent, under an assurance that, 


able act. Hyder Ali declared that the viola- 
tion of parole by Captain Robinson absolved 
him from observing his promise to permit 
the departure of Captain Orton; but as a 
proof of his placability, he professed bimself 
willing, if the latter officer would write an 
order for the surrender of the placs, to permit 
the entire garrison, with their property, to 
retire unmolested to Trichinopoly. Captain 
Orton refused—on the following day he con- 
sented. How the change was effected doea 
not appear. ‘‘The modes,” says Colonel 
Wilks, ‘‘ cannot be distiactly traced, but may 
well be imagined.” That Captain Orton 
should have walked ioto the pitfall prepared 
for him by Hyder Ali is astonishing ; that he 
should then have sought to extricate himself 
by an act which, in the eye of strict military 
justice, merited death, is astonishiog ; aad not 
less astonishing is the fact that Captain Robia- 
son obsyed the order extorted from Captain 
Orton, and surrendered the place, The gar- 
rison were removed, not to Trichinopoly, but 
to Seringapatam ; and in a dungeon within 
that city ths recreant Captain Robinson ps- 
rished. This officer’s breach of faith afforded 
Hyder Ali a pretence for a further act of de- 
ception. Captain Fassain, who had resisted at 
Caveriporam till resistance was vaio, capitu- 
lated on condition of himself and his garrison 
being released on parole. Like the garrison 
at KEroad, they too were marched to Seringa- 
patann. 

Darkly and heavily did the year 1768 close 
upon the prospects of the British government 
oa the Coromandel coast. A few weeks had 
wrested from them nearly all that they had 
previously gaioed, and Fuzzul Oolla Khan was 
sent to visit Madura and Tinnevelly, while hia 
master ravaged the country im the neighbour- 
hood of the Cavery—flaming villages and a 
flying population everywhere marking his pro- 
gress. The government of Madras became 
alarmed, as well they might, and made 
advances for accommodation. Hyder Ah 
requested that an English officer might be sent 
to confer witb him, and Captain Brooke was 
despatched thither in compliance with his 
wish. Hyder Ali expatiated on the aggres- 
sions of the English, and on his own desire for 
peace ; oa the exertions he had made to pro- 
mote that ohject, and on the unreasonable 
manner in which his overtures had heen re- 
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jected ; on the wrongs which he had received 
from Mahomed Ali, and on the evil effects of 
that prince’s influence in the councils of the 
English. He referred to the advantage of 
maintaining Mysore as a harrier to Arcot 
agaiost the Mahrattas, and, adverting to a 
threatened iovasion by that power, iutimated 
that he could aot oppose hoth them and the 
English at the same time, and that it remained 
for the latter power to deterniine whether he 
should continue to shield them from the 
former as heretofore, or whether he should 
unite with the Mahrattas for the destructioo of 
the Kaglish. Captain Brooke, in reply, pointed 
out the superior advantages of an alliauce with 
the English to one with the Mahrattas, to 
which Hyder Ali assented, and expressed a 
wish that Colonel Smith should come up to the 
army iovested with full powers of negotiation. 
Captain Brooke suggested that Hyder Ali 
should send a vakeel to Madras. This he 
refused, oo the twofold ground, that it would 
give umbrage to the Mahrattas, and that at 
Madras all his efforts for peace would be frus- 
trated by Mahomed Ali. Before taking his 
leave, Captain Brooke suggested to Hyder Ali 
that there was one proof of his friendly aad 
pacific disposition which might readily and at 
oace he afforded: the discontinuance of the 
excesses by which the country was devastated, 
and the defeaceless iohabitants reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. The proposal met 
probably with all the success which the pro- 
poser expected. Of friendly professioos Hyder 
Ali was profuse, but of nothing more. He 
auswered, that his treasury was not eoriched 
by the excesses complained of, but that he had 
been compelled to accept the services of 
some voluuteers whose couduct he could oot 
cootrol. The report of this conversation was 
forwarded to Madras, and Mr. Aodrews, a 
member of couacil, was deputed to negotiate. 
He arrived in the camp of Hyder Ali oo the 
18th of February, and quitted it on the 21st, 
with proposals to be submitted to the governor 
aod council, haviag previously concluded a 
truce for twelve days. The governor of Madras 
had every reason to desire peace: so great 
was their distress that the Company’s invest- 
meats were entirely suspended, aod it was 
stated that their resources were insufficient to 
carry on the war more than four moaths 
longer. Hyder Ali’s proposals were, however, 
rejected, and hostilities recommenced. Colonel 
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Smith, who had returned to the field, watched 
the movements of Hyder Ali with unceasing 
vigilance, and frequently couaoteracted them 
with admirable skill. The manceuvres of the 
two armies had brought them ahout a hun- 
dred and forty miles to the southward of 
Madras, when suddealy dismissing nearly the 
whole of his infantry, the greater part of his 
cavalry, together with his guos and baggage of 
every description, Hyder Ali, with six thou- 
sand horse, advauced rapidly towards that 
place, and oo the 29th of March appeared be- 
fore it. A small party of infantry joined him 
oo the following day. He immediately caused 
a letter to be addressed to the governor ex- 
pressing a desire to treat for peace, and re- 
questing that Mr. Dupre, a member of council 
aod oext in succession to the chair, might be 
deputed to attead him. The character of the 
mao who made this demand, the place from 
which it was made, and the circumstances 
uoder which he had arrived there, all contri- 
buted to secure attention to the message. Mr. 
Dupre proceeded to the camp of Hyder Ali oa 
the morning of the receipt of his letter, and, 
after a series of confereuces, the terms of a 
treaty were agreed upou. The treaty was 
executed by the governor and council on the 
8rd of April, and by Hyder Ali on the 4th. 
With reference to the circumstances under 
which the peace was coucluded, Hyder Ali 
may he regarded as having displayed much 
moderation. A mutual restoration of captured 
places was provided for, and Caroor, an ancient 
dependency of Mysore, which had been for 
some time retained by Mahomed Ali, was to 
be rendered back. After tne cooclusion of the 
treaty, difficulties arose from a demaod of 
Hyder Ali for the liberation of some persons 
kept prisoners by Mahomed Ali, and of the 
surrender of some stores at Colar. With much 
persuasion the nabob was iuduced to comply 
with the former demand, and the latter was 
yielded by the British government, .prohadly 
because it was felt to be vaio to refuse. 

Thus terminated the war with Hyder Ali— 
a war needlessly and improvidentlycommenced, 
and cooducted, on the part of the Madras go- 
vernment, with singular weakness and uaskil- 
fulness. Its conclusion was far more happy 
than that government had any right to expect, 
either from their owo measures or from the 
character of their enemy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PARLIAMENT PASSES A RILL FOR REGULATING THE 


DIVIDENDS OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY 


—APPOINTMENT OF SIR JOHN LINDSAY AS ROYAL COMMISSIONER — OONQUEST OF TANJORE 
~——ADMINISTRATION OF CLIVE’S SUCCESSORS—WARREN HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OF BENGAL— 
TREATMENT OF THE EMPEROR—-DEFEAT OF THE ROHILLAS—COMPANY APPLY TO GOVERN- 
MENT FOR A LOAN—-CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY. 


THE dividends of the East-India Company, 
like those of nther mercantile bodies, had been 
accustomed to fluctuate accordingly as circum- 
stances were prosperons or adverse. In 1766, 
the dividend had for some time been made at 
the rate of six per cent. perannum. The news 
of the acquisition of the dewanny nf Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, impressed the prapristars 
with a belief that more might reasnnably be ex- 
pected ; and at the same general court in which 
the success of Clive’s negotiation was an- 
nounced, a motion was made ta raise the divi- 
dend to eight per cent.; but the Court of 
Directors having delivered an unanimous 
opivion that the proposal was premature, tbe 
motion, in deference to their judgment, was 
withdrawn. At the next general court, hnw- 
ever, the subject of increase of dividend was 
again brought forward, and an augmentation 
of still greater amount was called for. It was 
moved that the next dividend should be made 
at the rate of ten per cent, perannum. The 
Court of Directors, anticipating that « pro- 
posal for increasing the dividend wnuld be 
made, had prepared a report, the result of an 
investigation of the Company’s affairs, with 
special regard to the subject of debate; and 
their conclusion was, that the circumstances of 
the Compauy were not such as to warrant any 
increase. Notwithstanding this, the motion 
was pressed to «a division, and was finally 
determined by a ballot, the resnlt of which 
gave a victory to the advocates of the pro- 
posed increase. This was follawed by a 
proposal to make overtures to Government for 
an extension of the duration of the Company’s 
charter, on consideration of their admitting 
the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition, The proposal, how- 
ever, was met by « motion for the previous 
question, which was carried. This result was 
followed by a motion, recnmmending the Court 
of Directors to take measnres for obtaining 
from parliament further powers for extending 
the trade of the Company, and securing to 
them the benefits of the grants and acquisitions 
recently obtained. An amendment upon this 
was maved, embodying the views of those who 
had supported the first motion, but withont 
specially referring to them; motions of ad- 
journment sine die, and vf adjournment toa 
future day, were made, aud, after a protracted 
debate, the court broke up, with an under- 
standing that the subject should be resumed at 
the quarterly court, which was approaching. 


But the successful results of Clive’s policy had 
attracted the notice of others as well as of the 
proprietors of TEast-India stock. Several 
months before the discussion last noticed, the 
Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, had 
intimated to the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man that the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany would probably ocenpy the attention of 
parliament in the approaching session, and that 
it might be expected tn meet before Christmas. 
It had met on the 11th November; and onthe 
25th, a motion was made in the House of Com- 
muons, for a committee to inquire into the state 
and conditinn of the Company. It was carried, 
upon a division, by one hundred and twenty- 
nine against seventy-six ; and it was then fur- 
ther resolved, that the committee should consist 
of the ‘‘ whale House.” 

On the 10th December, the court received 
orders to lay hefore the House of Communs a 
variety of papers, including copies of all trea- 
ties and grants from any native powers between 
1756 and 1766, both years inclusive ; as well 
as of all correspnndence relating thereto, and 
au account of the state of the Company’s terri- 
torial revenues. At the time of making these 
orders, the Huuse also called for a statement 
of all expenses incurred by Government on 
account of the East-India Company during the 
perind to which the order for copies of the 
treaties and grants applied. These proceed- 
ings of parliament were made known to the 
general court held a few days after the service 
of the orders, and the effect was to create a 
general impression that, under the circum- 
stances, it was not advisable to make any ap- 
plication to parlianient. With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incurred by 
Government on behalf of the Company, it was 
suggested that a connter-statement should he 
prepared, of charges thrown upon the Company 
by the acquisition aud preservation of their 
possessions, tle reduction and temporary re- 
tention of Manilla, and other similar causes ; 
but the Court of Directurs, it was intimated, 
had already aaticipated the wishes of the pro- 
prietors on this point, by giving orders for the 
preparation of such a statement, The general 
court adjourned till the 31st December, on 
which day a motion, recommending the Court 
of Directors to treat with the ministry and 
report their proceedings, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The House of Commons had called for a 
variety of papers, but the committee did not 
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proceed to business till the latter end of March. 
It sat st intervals through the month of April 
and partof May. Jno the mean time the desire 
of the proprietors for an increase of their divi- 
dend continued, but the ministers and the 
Court of Directors were alike opposed to its 
gratification. Ata general court, held oo the 
6th May, the chairman reported the results of 
the negotiations between the Court of Directors 
and the advisers of the Crowo, and apprized 
the proprietors of the feeling entertained hy 
the latter against an incresse of the dividend. 
It was, notwithstanding, moved, that the divi- 
dend for the ensuing half-year should he at the 
rate of twelve-and-a-half per cent. per annum, 
aod the motion was carried. On the following 
day, the House of Commens called fer the pro- 
ceedings of the court at which this vote was 
passed ; and at anether general court, held on 
the 8th, the Caurt of Directors recommended 
that it should be rescinded. After a debate of 


great length, a resolution was passed, to the 


effect that, in the arrangement with the minis- 
ters of the Crown, four hundred thousand 
pounds per annum should be secured te the 
proprietors. This did not differ substantially 
from the former resolution, as that sum would 
have furnished 2 dividead of twelve-and-a-half 
per cent. On the day on which this court was 
held, Mr. Fuller, the chairman of the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, meved for leave 
to bring in a bill fer regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was carried, The 
hill was brought in on the llth, and read a 
first time. On the 12th it was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on the 19th. 
The object of the bill was to restrain any in- 
crease of dividend beyond ten per cent. till the 
next session of parliament. 

On the 18th May, the chairman reported to 
a general court then held, that copies of the 
resolution passed st the preceding court, had 
heen delivered to the Dukeof Grafton, premier, 
Mr. Townsend, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and General Conway, one of the secretaries of 
state, 
had been sought, but the answer of that noble- 
man seemed to offer little encouragement to the 
hopes of the proprietors. The Court of Direc- 


tore, however, had deemed it expedient to try, 


the effect of a personal conference: the chair- 
man and deputy accordiogly availed themselves 


of the expressed readiness of the minister to. 


receive them ; but all that they obtained was 
a reference for his views to his written message. 


Under these circumstances, the Court of Direc-- 


tors recommended the presentation of a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, pressing the 
claims of the company, but modifying them in 
some degree so as to meet the views of the 
administration. One of the main points in 
which modification teok place, was that of the 
period during which the proposed agreement 
between the crown and the company should 
remain in farce. 
w considerable addition te the term of their 
charter, and the expectations expressed as to 
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the extent of such addition had varied from 
thirty-seven to fifty years. Mioisters would 
conclude no agreement for more than three 
years, and the first clause of the proposed 
petition expressed acquiescence ia this arrange- 
ment. The fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses 
proposed that the trading profits of the com- 
pany, and the residue of the territorial revenue, 
after deducting the expenses of administration, 


should form a fund out of which the company 


should receive four hundred thousand pouads 
per annum as a dividend, and that the surplus 
should be equally divided between the Company 
and the public, the share of the Company being 
appropriated te the discharge of their debts. 


The remaining clauses related to various points, 
fiscal, military, and commercial, but of inferior 


importance with reference toe the existing cir- 


cumstances ef the Company. The debate of 


this day wasfierce andlong. Ata late bour,a 


motion being made for a petition to the House 


of Commons, praying that the petitioners might 


be heard by themselves or theircounsel against 
the bill for regulating the Campany’s dividends, 
a hallot was demanded ; and, as the hill was to 
go inte committee on the following day, it was 
suggested, contrary to usual practice, that the 


hallot should take place forthwith. At nine 
o’cleck in the evening it was moved and car- 
ried, that the ballet should then commence, 
and continue open till eleven. Against this 
decision several proprietors delivered a protest. 
Another protest was sigoed by the Court of 
Directors, who also refused to appeint any 
scrutineers. Scrutineers were accordingly 
chosen by the proprietors, whe reported that 
the motion was carried by ene hundred and 
thirty-eight against two. The debate was 
then resumed on the petition proposed by the 
Ceurt of Directors. It was conducted with 
ne less vehemence than that which had pre- 
ceded the ballet. It was finally determined to 
instruct the Ceurt of Directers te alter the peti- 
tion, by suggesting the payment of four hundred 
theusand pouods per annum to the public in 
place of the propesed participation in the Com- 
pany’s profits; and a few minntes before four 
o’cleck iv the morning of the 19th May, this me- 
morable court adjourned. The petition praying 
to be heard by counsel against the dividend bill 
was presented to the House of Commons on the 
same day. A motion, to refer it to the consider- 
ation of the committee being opposed, the de- 
bate was adjourned till the following day. A 
motion succeeded for a return of the names of 
the proprietors who had balloted on the day 
before under such extraordinary circumstances, 
and of the amount of their stock. It was op- 
pased ; but, on a division, carried. The peti- 
tien originally prepared by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and which submitted the proposals of the 
Oompany fer an arrangement with the State, 
was presented on the 20th, and referred to the 
committee. The adjourued debate on the 
former petition was then resumed, and the 
petition was ultimately rejected. Ono the 25th, 
it was ordered that it he an instruction to the 
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committee to insert in the billa clause regulat- 
ing the mode of ballotiag in the general courts 
of the East-India Company. On the 27th, the 
bill came out of committee ; and on the 28th 
was read a third time and passed. Oo that 
day it had been determined by a ballot again 
to petition parliameot against the bill, and 
praying to he heard by conasel ; but from the 
fact of the bill haviag passed the House of 
Commons, it was oo longer of any avail to 
petition there. The Company, therefore, ad- 
dressed their prayer to the House of Lords ; 
and, with a view to aid its success by a pledge 
of moderation, passed a resolution against any 
increase of dividead heyond twelve-and-a-half 
per cent, for two years. But they were aot 
more successful in the upper than they had 
been in the lower house. The bill was passed, 
though not without a protest against it sigaed 
by nineteen peers. Among the most powerful 
opponents of the bill was the chief justice of 
the king’s bench, the Earl of Mansfield; and 
his lordship is represented to have condemaed 
the proceeding as an exertion of arbitrary 
power of which there was no precedent—as an 
attempt to set aside a legal act of private men, 
legally empowered to dispose of their owa 
property, ia doing which they had violated 
neither the general principles of justice nor the 
by-laws of the Company. Agaiast public cla- 
mour and parliameatary iofluence it was, how- 
ever, vain to contend; and throughout the 
discussion which took place among the pro- 
prietors of Hast-India stock, the admission of 
the state to a participation in the profits of the 
dewanny was assumed to be a necessary con- 
cession, A bill, providing for the payment 
for two years of four hundred thousand ponnds 
per annum hy the Company to the Crown, was 
accordingly brought in, and passed into a law, 
without opposition, and almost without notice, 

The operation of the act for limiting the 
amount of the Company’s dividends was re- 
stricted to one year. 
that period considerable changes had taken 
place ia the mioistry, bnt no change ia the 
policy maintained towards the East-India Com- 
paay. A bill was bronght in to contiaue for 
another year the operation of the former act. 
The Company resisted this, as they had resisted 
the former act regulating the dividends ; but 
it passed both houses by considerable majori- 
ties, although, like its predecessor, 1t was the 
subject of a protest in the Lords. Ia the 
month of August following, it was intimated 
that the king’s ministers were ready to receive 
proposals from the Company with respect to 
the territorial acquisitions and reveoues. The 
proceedings connected with the passing of the 
bill restricting the amouat of dividend have 
been detailed at some length, hecanse they 
relate to the first instance ia which Parliament 
interfered with the property of the Company. 
Tt ig wonecessary, and would he uniateresting, 
to pursue the subsequent negotiations so 
minutely, and it will be sufficient to state, that 
an agreement for five years wis effected be- 
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tween the Government and the Company ; that 
the latter were permitted to add to their divi- 
dends, provided the addition did not exceed 
one per cent. in any one year, nor increase the 
entire dividend to a rate exceeding twelve-aad- 
a-half per cent. per annum ; and that the pay- 
ment of four hundred thousand pounds annually 
into the exchequer was to be continued, subject 
to a reduction, should the state of the Company's 
affairs compel a diminution of their dividend 
below ten per cent. 

But this agreement did not remove all 
grounds of differeace between the Government 
and the Company. The state of affairsin Iodia 
was once more unsatisfactory. The stoppage 
of investmeats in consequence of the want of 
means to make them—the ill success attendiag 
the war with Hyder Ali, and other circum- 
stances calculated to excite alarm, had deter- 
mined the Company to send out commissioners 
vested with extracrdiaary powers ; and further, 
for the protection of the British dominions and 
settlements in the East, they had solicited from 
the Crown the assistance of some ships of the 


‘line. To the former project the king’s minis- 


ters objected ; and thongh not disposed to re- 
fuse compliance with the request for maritime 
assistance, they wished to attach to it a coadi- 
tion to which the Court of Directors and the 
proprietors were alike hostile. They desired 
that the officer wlio should command ia the 
Indiana seas should be invested with the func- 
tions of a plenipoteatiary. This heiag objected 
to, it was required that, ia the political arrange- 
ments that might be inade between the Com- 
pany and native states, that officer should 
have a large aod ostensible share, and this 
upon the ground that the British crowa was 
bound by the treaty of Paris to maiotaia the 
rights of certain Iodian princes. To Sir John 
Lindsay, who was to proceed to India in com- 
mand of a frigate, the Court of Directors had 
readily granted a commission to act in the 
The question of grantivg to 
him further powers was submitted to a general 
court, and, after warm and long-continued de- 
bates, decided ia the aegative. Ministers did 
not press the matter further, nor did they per- 
severe in resisting the proposed commissioa. 
Two frigates were despatched for Bengal, and 
in one of them the new commissioners, Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, aod Colonel Forde, 
proceeded. But their commission was not 
epened—the ship in which they sailed never 
reached its destination, and was supposed to 
have foundered at sea. 

A most disgraceful act of the ministry must 
now be aoticed. They had appeared to acqui- 
esce in the decision of the Kast-India Company 
to withhold from the officer commanding in the 
Indian seas all power of interfering with the 
native states ; but, notwithstanding this, they 
secretly gave to Sir John Liadsay a royal com- 
mission, conferring the powers which the Com- 
pany had refused. The political inexpediency 
of this act was its lightest fault. The inca- 
pacity of the thinisters who committed it sinks 
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into insignificance, when compared with the 
crime of dishonouring the name of their master 
by associating it with a miserable and scanda- 
lons deception. 

Sir Joho Lindsay, on arriviog at Madras, 
proceeded to assume the exercise of the high 
powers with which he was invested. He 
announced to the governor and council that he 
was the hearer of letters and presents from the 
Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, aod invited 
them to grace the delivery by giving their 
attendance on the plenipotentiary. This was 
declined, and an angry correspondence com- 
menced, which was subsequently continued on 
subjects of more grave importance. Hyder Ali 
was attacked by the Mahrattas, and both the 
belligerents were desirous of the assistance of 
the English. The government of Madras 
wished to maintain neutrality, but had they 
felt at liberty to join either party in the war, 
their inclinations would have led them towards 
Hyder Ali, On the contrary, the nabob was 
disposed to favour the Mahrattas ; aad he sne- 
ceeded in enlisting the king’s plenipotentiary 
ot his side. On this discreditable portion of 
the British history of India it is unnecessary, 
and would be uninteresting, to dwell. The 
Court of Directors, on becoming acquainted 
with the powers hestowed on Sir John Liodsay 
—the first intimation of which was derived 
from Madras—remonstrated against the course 
taken hy the ministry, of which, it may be 
presumed, the latter were in some degree 
ashamed, The powers, indeed, were not with- 
drawn, but a change was made of the persona to 
whom they were intrusted. Sir Robert Har- 
land was appointed to succeed Sir John Liad- 
say, and the Court were iaformed that such 
instructions had been given him as left ‘“‘no 
reason of apprehension to the Company.” 

In the nean time the government of Madras 
had become ivvolvedin hostilities with Tanjore, 
These arose out of dispntes between the rajah 
of that couotry and Mahomet Ali. The fortress 
of Vellum was attacked, and taken ; the city of 
Tanjore was besieged, and would prohahly have 
fallen, had not a premature peace heen con- 
cluded hy the son of Mahomet Ali. The condi- 
tions agreed to by the Rajah of Tanjore oot 
being performed within the stipulated time, 
hostilities recommenced. They terminated iu 
the surrender hy the rajah of the fortress 
of Vellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and 
Elangad. 

The cew plenipotentiary, Sir Robert Har- 
land, had arrived in August, 1771. Notwith- 
standing his alleged instructions were such as 
to leave ‘‘no reason of apprehension to the 
Company, his conduct was even more officions 
and dangerous than that of his predecessor. 
He entered into negotiations with the Mab- 
rattas, and involved himself in endless disputes 
with the governor and council. He finally de- 
parted, in great wrath, having neither offered 
to the governor nor received from him the 
courtesies usual on such an occasion. 

The annoyance which the governor and 
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council received from the conduct of Sir Rohert 
Harland was not the only source of disquiet 
to them. Sir Robert Fletcher, it will he re- 
membered, had been concerned in the muti- 
nous proceedingsin Bengal, and for this offence 
he had, under the senteace of a court-martial, 
heen most justly dismissed the service. The 
proprietors, however, had thought proper to 
restore him—a most ill-judged exercise of 
levity. Sir Robert Fletcher conld not plead 
want of experience in extennation of his guilt, 
and that guilt was greatly aggravated hy his 
rank, It was particularly his duty to set an 
example of military obedience to those whom 
he commanded. When that duty was forgot- 
ten, and the influence of his rank given in aid 
of the cause of mutiay, neither the crime nor 
the danger was of ordinary character. These 
obvious truths were, however, forgotten or cast 
aside io the zeal of personal frieadship. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, oa his restoration, was 
appointed to the chief command, and to a seat 
io couacil at Madras. There he soon hecame 
iavolved in violent dispntes with the governor. 
Being ordered to Trichinopoly, he applied for 
a passage to England, in order, as he vepre- 
sented, to attend his duty in parliament, of 
which body he was « member. He was in- 
formed, that when he had set an example of 
military obedience, any representation from 
him would receive due attention. The lesson 
which he had already received was probably 
not lost upon him—he proceeded to Trichino- 
poly, and took charge of the fortress. The 
council then passed a resolution, that out of 
respect aod veneration for the House of Com- 
mons and their privileges, no impedimeut 
should he offered to the immediate return of 
Sir Robert Fletcher to the discharge of his 
duty iu that assembly. 

Before this transaction, the government of 
Madras had heea engaged in aiding Mahomet 
Alito punish certain Polygars who had offended 
him. They soon afterwards gratified him by 
making war upon Tanjore. The conntry was 
subdued, and the rajah made prisoner. Space 
cannot he afforded for a minute inquiry into 
the justice of this war, but if was at least 
questionable. Mahomet Ali had long thirsted 
for the possession of Tanjore, and the English 
goverament at length indulged him by its con- 
quest. The Dutch had purchased of the rajah 
the town of Nagore and its dependencies ; hut 
their retention of the purchase was alike dis- 
agreeable to the English and the aabob, and 
an arrangement was made for its surrender. 

It is now necessary to glance at the affairs 
of Bengal subsequently to the departure of 
Clive. The government of Mr. Verelst, who 
succeeded to the chair, affords little deserving 
of notice. He interfered to protect the em- 
peror and the vizier from a menaced invasion 
by Abdalee Shah, projected an unsuccessful 
expedition to Nepaul, aod concluded «a new 
treaty with the vizier. Mr. Verelst was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cartier, the principal events of 
whose admiaistration were a dreadful famine, 
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and the death of the Nabob Syef-al-Dowlah of| by a desire to carry out the views of his em- 


small-pox. The natob was succeeded by his 
brother, Mobarik-al-Dowlah, a boy about ten 
years of age. On the departure of Mr. Car- 
tier, his place was occupied by Warren Hast- 
ings, who had heen brought from Madras for 
the purpose of succeeding to the chair, of 
which hse took possession in April, 1772 
Among the earliest acts of his government 
was one little calculated to secure, either to 
himself or his country, the confidence of na- 
tives of rank. For this act, however, he was 
not responsible ; it was forced upon him hy the 
orders of his superiors. The Court of Directors 
were dissatisfied, and not without canse, with 
the financial results of their government io 
Bengal ; and they had resolved to discontinue 
the use of the machinery throngh which the 
office of dewan had hitherto been exercised— 
to dispense with the native agency, which it 
had been deemed necessary to maintain at the 
head of the revenne departmeat, and to com- 
mit to European servants the discharge of the 
functions with which the Company had been 
invested by the emperor. But this was not 
all. Reports prejudicial to the character of 
Mahomed Reza Khan had reached the Court 
of Directors. They had travelled through no 
regular or respectable channel, and originated, 
it is helieved, iu the intrigues of Nuncomar. 
Unhappily, the Court of Directors listened to 
them ; and orders were sent out to seize Ma- 
homed Reza Khan, his family, partisans, and 
adherents, and detain them in custody till his 
acconnots should he duly examined. Hastings 
lost no time in executing these orders; and 
among the parties apprehended was the gal- 
lant native Shitabroy, whose services to the 
English might have saved him from such an 
iadignity. Although the Court of Directors 
seem to have been aware of the character of 
Nuoacomar, they relied in a great degree 
upoo evidence which he was expected to pro- 
dunce for establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, indeed, could not be ques- 
tioned ; and Hastings enlivened it by appoiot- 
ing his son, Goodias, treasurer of the nabob’s 
household. This appointment Hastiags de- 
fended, upon the ground that the young mano 
thus favoured was of a character opposite to 
that of his father—placid, gentle, and without 
disguise ; and that Nuncomar had no authority 
but that arisiag from his ascendancy over the 
mind of his son. There cau be no doubt that 
the honour bestowed on the son was virtually 
bestowed on the father ; and that the influence 
of an able, intriguing, and nascrupulons man 
like Nuncomar, would be unbounded over the 
mind of one in whom the habit of filial respect 
had prepared the way for the ready surrender 
of his judgment, and who possessed bo share 
either of the ability or the guile of his parent. 

Hastings, however, could be little disposed 
to trust Nuncomar, and there is no reason to 
conclude that he then entertained any hostile 
feeling towards Mahomed Reza Khan. As 
far as can Le discovered, he was actuatcd only 


ployers ; and in the means which he adopted 
to conciliate Nuncomar, withont, as he be- 
lieved, trusting him, his judgmeat was proha- 
bly more to be blamed than his intentions. 
The inquiry into the conduct of the deposed 
Naib advanced slowly, and the confinement of 
himself and his associate Shitabroy, in conse- 
quence, was protracted. Hastiags alleged the 
vast iufluence of the chief prisoaer, and the 
necessity of breaking it before any efficient 
proceedings could be adopted, as the reasons 
for postponing them. Though tedious, the 
inquiry was probably fair—for Mahomed Reza 
Khan was acquitted. Shitabroy participated 
in the acquittal, and was dismissed with ex- 
traordinary marks of hooour. But these,were 
ineffectnal to their intended object of soothing 
his wounded spirit. He died shortly after- 
wards, and his death is attributed to the com- 
bined influence of grief and of the debilitating 
effects of the climate of Calcntta. 

The nabob was a minor, and ia the abolition 
of previous authorities it became necessary to 
make provision for his guardianship. The 
choice made by Hastiags of a guardian for the 
iafant prince was certainly an extraordiaary 
one. lua such a state of society as that which 
prevails in India, where women of rank never 
emerge from seclusion, exceptiag under very 
extraordinary circumstances, it conld scarcely 
have been anticipated that a female would 
he selected for au offics of state, and still less 
such a female as was chosen for the gnardian 
of the nabob. The object of the governor’s 
choice was Mnony Begum, a favourite inmate 
of the harem of Meer Jaffier, the mother of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah, but not of the reigning 
prince. Hastings defeuded this step, on the 
ground that the only man who conld pretend 
to the trust was the brother of Meer Jaffier ; 
and that, as he had a numerous family, the 
influence of his owo ambition or that of his 
sous might be dangerous to the lite of the 
young nabob, There is undoubtedly force in 
this objection ; but ifa regard to the safety of 
of the yonng nabob rendered it advisable to 
seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there 
seeins to have beea no reason for excluding 
from ths trust the prioce’s mother, who was 
yet living, and against whom no exception 
appears to have existed. The character of the 
person actually chosea was not such as to 
justify the irregularity of setting aside the 
superior claims of the nabob’s mother. Pre- 
viously to obtaining the favour of Meer Jaffier, 
Mnony Begum had been a public dancing- 
girl, and in the exercise of this occupation had 
attracted the notice and won the affections of 
the master of Bengal. Her reputation, it is not 
to he presumed, was either better or worse than 
that ordinarily maiatained hy the class of per- 
sous to which she belonged—aod the character 
of the dancing-girls of Iodia is too well kaown 
to need description. It is not surprising that, 
when the aunals of the Indian government 
were afterwards assiduously searched to find 
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matter of accusation against Hastings, this 
extracrdinary appointment should have given 
rise to one of the charges preferred against 
him. It bas never been satisfactorily explained, 
and seems incapable of reasonable explanation. 
Jf honestly made, it was most discreditable 
to Hastings’s judgment: in whatever light 
contemplated, it is a blot upon his adminis- 
tration, and it was one of the main sources of 
the disquiet of his after-life. 

Bui it was not matter of internal regulation 
only that called for the attention of the go- 
vernor. The emperor had repeatedly pressed 
for the assistance of the English to enable 
him to march to Delhi, but had invariably 
heen refused. In the Mahrattas he found 
more complaisant allies. By them hs was con- 
ducted to the place where his ancestors had 
indeed been sovereigns, hut where, however 
his situation might be disguised, he was but 
the shadow of a prince. The Mahrattas never 
work without their price; and part of the 
payment of their services to the emperor was 
the transfer to them of the districts which had 
been assigned for his support in his arrange- 
meut with the British government. That 
government now resumed the districts—a 
measure not unjustifiahle, as they had been 
transferred toe their enenries. It was, at the 
same time, resolved to discontinue the pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to the emperor. 
This, too, as a temporary expedient, while the 
emperor was leagued with a power dangerous 
te the British government, or rather was 
entirely at the mercy of that power, was a 
measure of ordinary precaution. But it was 
not asa temporary expedient that this measure 
was adopted. It was laid dawn by the go- 
vernor and council as an express condition of 
any future arrangement with the Company, 
that the emperor should be required to re- 
nounce his claim beth to ths arrears of the 
tribute and to all future payments for ever. 
This, it was urged, would be only a just recom- 
pense for defending against the Mahrattas his 
possessions in Korah and Allabahad, in the 
event of their heing restored to him. An- 
other reason was assigned for this proceéd- 
ing, and, in the opinion af the governor and 
council, one of even greater weight than the 
former. ‘‘ We are justified,” said they, ‘‘ by 
the stronger plea of absolute necessity, in 
insisting upon it, as our revenues are utterly 
unable to support any longer so ruinous an 
expense.” No minute scrutiny into the mo- 
tives of the discontinuance of the Company’s 
stipsud will bs necessary. That which had 
dictated the policy of Vausittart, decided also 
that of his successor, Hastings. An empty 
treasury had led to the dethronement of Meer 
Jaffier, and the same cause deprived Shah Allum 
of that by which thrones are supported. 

The Bengal government had assigned as 
one reason for depriving the emperor of his 
stipend, the expenses incurred in defending 
his territorial possessions. They had recorded 
their opinion, tbat if the emperor should make 
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overtures for renewing his alliance with the 
Company, his right to reclaim the districts 
formerly assigned to him could nat be dis- 
puted. Notwithstanding the avowal of these 
views, the territory was disposed of with no 
greater ceremony than the stipend. The mo- 
tive which was ths most powerful in leading 
to the discontinuance of the latter prompted 
also to the transfer of the former. Ths 
emperor’s districts of Korah and Allahabad 
were ceded to the vizier in consideration of 
fifty lacs of rupees, twenty of which were to 
be paid without delay, and the remainder 
within two years. In addition to these psy- 
ments, better terms than had previously been 
obtained were secured for the use of the British 
troops to be subsequently employed in ths 
service of the vizier. This advantage was 
important to the British government, and the 
service of a British force was at that tims 
ardently desired by the vizier. He enter- 
tained designs of invading the Dooah, and 
attacking the Rohillas, and was desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the English govern- 
ment in these attempts. They declined giving 
him auy assistance towards the former, but 
were uot indispesed to aid him in the latter. 
The ground of the proposed invasion of the 
Rohilla territory was the non-fulfilmeut of cer- 
tain pecuniary stipulations entered into hy ths 
Rohilla chiefs with the vizier in cousideration 
of his intervention ta drive away the Mahrattas, 
The Rehillas were baekward in completing 
their arrangements, and the vizier had thusa 
plausible cause for war. But his designs ex- 
tended heyond the mere enforcement of his 
pecuniary demands upon the Rohillas: he 
meditated the conquest of the country, and its 
annexation ta his own dominions. In this 
project the governor of Bengal was desirous of 
engaging, although he felt that the question 
involved very heavy responsibility. It appears 
not, however, that a regard to the justice of 
the project at all embarrassed his consideration 
of its expediency. This is no uncharitahle sur- 
mise, for his reflections ou the subject are upon 
record. He thonght that the Rohillas were 
dangercus to the vizier, “the only useful ally 
of the Company;” that they could net be 
relied on to oppose the Mahrattas, but, on the 
contrary, were likely to join with that power 
in attacking Oude; that the acquisition of ths 
Rohilla country would be very heneficial to the 
vizier and the Company, inasmuch as it would 
strengthen the froutier of the former, without 
rendering the country less accessible to the 
forces of the latter—would give the vizier 
wealth, of which the Company might expect 
to partake, and security, without dangerous 
increase of power. Lastly, he thought of forty 
lacs of rupees, which the vizier had promised 
as the immediate reward of the desired service, 
and of the advsutage of having a large portion 
of the Company’s army supported at the ex- 
peuse of their ally, which while thus ceasing to 
be a charge upon the Company’s finances, 
would be “employed usefully for their inte- 
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reats, and conveniently for keeping up its own 
discipline and practice ia war.” 

Still he hesitated : the circumstances of the 
times seemed to demand cantion. He re- 
tainded the hoard of the public clamonr which 
prevailed at home, of the notice which Indian 
affairs obtained in parliament, aad of the 
avidity with which the miaisters of the Crown 
would seize upon any false step, in the ap- 
proaching negotiations for the renewal of the 
Company’s charter, With reference to all 
theee considerations, it was finally determined 
not to decline the invitation of the vizier, hut 
to give snch an answer as would probably in- 
dace him to withdraw it. The conduct of the 
vizier was nearly as undecided as that of the 
British Government. For a time he refrained 
from further calling on them; hunt, after a 
brief interval, he laid claim to their assistance. 
The English brigade, nader Colonel Champion, 
was accordiagly put in motion; and on the 
23rd April, 1774, gave battle to the Rohillas, 
and gained a complete victory over an army of 
about forty thousand men, commanded by 
Hafiz Rehmut Khan. Abont two thousand 
of the enemy fell on the field ; more than fifty 
pieces of cannon were taken, and etandards 
without nountber. The vizier manifested the 
most dastardly pusillanimity. The night be- 
fore the battle, he refused Colonel Champion 
the use of eome pieces of cannon for which he 
applied, and urged him to decline the fight. 
Finding the British commander imexorable on 
the last point, he promised to support him with 
all his force, and especially with a large body 
of cavalry, to act under Colonel Champioa’e 
directions. Instead of this, he remained inac- 
tive at some distance from the field, surrounded 
by hie cavalry, and with a large train of artil- 
lery unemployed, till the news of the enemy’s 
defeat reached him. Hie cavalry then moved 
with admirable celerity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and carried offimmense plunder, 
in treasure, elephants, camele, camp equipage, 
and other effecte. The Company’s troops, justly 
indignant at the conduct of those of the vizier, 
are eaid to have exclaimed—‘‘ We have the 
honour of the day, and these bandittithe profits.” 

The contest was now virtnally decided. The 
obstinate determination of a chief, named 
Fyzoolla Khan, occasioned the united armies 
to make a movement against him; but the 
business was settled by negotiation, and the 
vizier was placed in quiet possesion of his new 
territory. His acquisition cannot he regarded 
in any other light than as an unrighteous con- 
quest, and the English government must bear 
their share of the guilt attending it. In ex- 
tennation, it has been urged that the Rohillas 
formed but a small portion of the inhabitants 
of the country; that their possession of it was 
not of long standing, and that it had heen 
acquired hy the same means by which it had 
been lost. All thie is true: the Rohillas were 
enterprising Affghan adventurers, who had 
reduced to subjection a comparatively feehle 
Hindoo population, who still constituted a vast 
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majority of the inhahitante of the conntry. 
Before the invasion of the vizier, theee were 
victimes of Mahometan ueurpation ; and after 
ite euccess, they remained the same. But it 
does not appear that they invited foreign assist- 
ance to rid them of their first oppressors, nor 
that they were in any way benefited hy the 
change. Consideration for their welfare cer- 
tainly formed no element in the calcenlations of 
either the vizier or hie European ally. 

While theee transactions were taking place, 
the affaira of India were diecussed at home 
with an unusual degree of interest aad excite- 
ment. The Compaay were unable to meet 
their engagements with the pnblic, and were 
even compelled to apply to government for a 
loan. Borrowers are seldom regarded with 
much favour; their errors never escape con- 
demnation, and not unfrequeatly their misfor- 
tunes are converted intocrimes. In this case, 
too, the public disappoiatrmment was great. The 
riches of India was a phrase which had passed 
into a proverb, and the posseesion of a large 
portion of a country, which was supposed to 
overflow with wealth, was looked to as an in- 
fallible restorative of the dilapidated finances 
of Great Britain. It was astounding, there- 
fore, to learn that, from eome cause, the count- 
less treasures of India did not find their way 
home—or, at least, not iato the coffers of the 
Company ; for it was a etartliog fact, that 
while the Company was needy and embar- 
rassed, many who had entered their service 
poor, qnitted it, not merely with competent 
ineans of support, but with fortunes rivalling 
those of the most opulent members of either 
the aristocracy or the mouied iaterest, These 
inetances of well-requited service confirmed 
the belief in Indian wealth—to the popular 
mind it wae etill evident that India abonnded 
in riches, though, from eome extraordinary 
ill-fortune, or ill-management, the Company 
did not eucceed in obtaining their share. The 
envy excited hy these endden acquisitions of 
opulence and grandeur added to the unfavour- 
able feeling engendered by the emharrassments 
of the Company ; and the parliament, the press, 
and the conversation of men of all ranks and 
parties fonnd a never-failing eupply of matter 
for discussion and invective in the alleged mis- 
managemeat of the affairs of India, and the 
enormous wealth brought from that country 
by those who had heen officially connected 
with it. At no period hefore or since has the 
eubject attracted so much interest. India, for 
the most part, has been a word that has fallen 
on the public ear almoet unheeded. It wae 
then invested with a spell which commanded 
universal attention, and converted it into the 
meane of universal excitement. 

Ahout the time that Hastings took possee- 
sion of the seat of government at Calcutta, 
two committees were appointed hy the Houee 
of Commons to inquire into the affairs of the 
East-India Company—the one secret, the 
other open. The Company proposed to send 
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mentary negative prevented the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. The ministers were 
ready to relievs the embarrassments of the 
Company by a loan, but they were not less 
ready to take advantage of their position and 
that of the Company by prescribing their own 
terms. The claim of the crown to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds per annum was to he 
suspended till the loan was repaid; but, in 
other respects, the Company regarded the 
proposed conditions as harsh, and even as in- 
consistent with their corporate rights. They 
resisted, but with the usual fortune of those 
who resist a ministerial majority. The minis- 
ter declared that though the Company should 
decline the loan, parliament would, never- 
theless, interfere for the regulation of their 
affairs. Parliament did interfere, and most 
extensively. The plan for a superintending 
commission had been rejected, but it was not 
the intention of the minister to permit the 
government of India to remain as before— 
that which he had refused the Company the 
power tc do, he meant to do himself. The 
Company bad been occupied in preparing a 
plan for ths improvement of the admivistra- 
tion of justice in Bengal. This task, too, 
was seized by ths minister. The question of 
territorial right he expressed himself unwil- 
ling to agitate ; but a series of resolutions, pro- 
posed in ths House of Commons by General 
Burgoyne, chairman of the select committee, 
were carried, ths first of which declared 
‘that all acquisitions made under the infiu- 
ence of military force, or by treaty with fo- 
reign princes, do of right belong to the state.” 
The views of the ministry were finally em- 
bodied in a bill presented to parliament. By 
this bill the government cf Bengal was to be 
vested in a governor-general and four council- 
lors; and to this authority the other presi- 
dencies were placed in subordination, A su- 
preme court of judicature was to be esta- 
blished at Calcutta, to consist of a chief 
justice and three puisne judges, who were to 
be nominated by the Crown, but paid by the 
Company. The first governor-general and 
members of council for Bengal were to be 
named in the act; they were to hold office 
for tive years, and during that period to bs 
irremovable, except by the Crown, on repre- 
sentation of the Court of Directors. Vacan- 
cles wero to he supplied by the Court subject 
to the approbation of the Crown. Other pro- 
visions affecting the constitution of the Com- 
pany and the rights of proprietors were intro- 
duced. Every proprietor of £500 stock had 
ons vote in all proceedings of the Company, 
and no amount of stock entitled the holder to 
more. It was now proposed to raise ths 
qualification for voting to £1,000, and to 
give to holders of larger sums a plurality of 
votes—£3,000 was to entitls the possessor to 
twovotes, £6,000 to three, and £10,000 to four. 

These proposals were received by the Com- 
pany with a storm ofindignation, A petition 
to the House of Conimons, complaining, in 
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strong terms, of various provisions in the bill, 
was submitted to the proprietors, and, on a 
ballot, adopted by four hundred aod forty 
votes against fourteen. It denounced the bill 
as destructive of every privilege which ths 
Company enjoyed under the most sacred secu- 
rities, and as affording a precedeot dangerous 
to the property of the people at large ; com- 
plained of the appointment of officers by par- 
liament, vested with the whole civil and mili- 
tary authority of Bengal, and with a power of 
superintending the other presidencies, which 
officers the Company had no means of recall- 
ing, and over whom they could exercise no 
real control, while the territorial possessions 
were, notwithstanding, declared to bs still 
vested in the Company, and prayed the House 
not to give its sanction to an act which, ander 
the colour of regulating, would ‘‘ annihilate at 
once the powers of the Company, and virta- 
ally transfer them to the Crown ;” it repre- 
sented the bill as destructive of the rights 
and interests of the Company in many cther 
respects, and at the same time defective in 
many cf the purposes for which it was de- 
clared to be framed, and as tending to destroy 
the liberties of the subject by making an im- 
mense addition to the influence of the Crown ; 
deprecated the forfeiture of franchise without 
proof of delinqueucy ; and prayed to be heard 
by counsel against the bill. The corporation 
of the city of London also petitioned against 
the bill, representing it as of dangerous con- 
sequence to the franchises of every corporates 
body in the kingdom ; professing to be alarmed 
hy such proceedings, inasmuch as the privi- 
leges of the city of London stood on the same 
security as those of the East-India Company ; 
and alleging that the bill had heen brought 
into the House with a degree of secrecy in- 
compatible with the principles of the consti- 
tution in matters of such public concern. 
Another petition was presented from ths pro- 
prietors holding a less amount of stock than 
£1,000, and who would hs disfranchised by 
the bill if it should pass into a law. They 
urged the hardship of depriving them of a 
valuable right without just cause, and denied 
that their disfraochisement would have the 
effect of suppressing collusive transfers. Ths 
Company were heard hy counsel against the 
bill as they had prayed, hut the eloquence of 
the bar seldom shakes the influence of the 
Treasury bench. The bill passed the Com- 
mous, and was sent tothe Lords. The Com- 
pany again petitioned,—were again heard by 
couusel, hut with no greater effect than in the 
lower house. The bill became law, but the 
hostile sentiments of a considerable number of 
peers were recorded io two protests. 

Besides ths provisions already noticed, the 
act contained many others of greater or less 
importance. Among them was one requiring 
twelve months’ possession of stock, instead of 
Six, a8 a qualification for voting in general 
courts, By another it was enacted that ths 
directors should be elected for four years, in 
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place of one, and that one-fourth part of the 
entire number should he renewed annually. 
It also provided that all the Company’s corre- 
spondence relating to civil and military affairs, 
the government of the country, or the admin- 
istration of the revenues, should be laid be- 
fore one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state. 
The receipt of presents by servanta, either of 
the Crown or the Company, was prohibited ; 
and the governor-general, councillors, and 
judges, were restrained from entering into 
trade, or deriving profit from it. 
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With this act begins a new era in the history 
of the East-India Company. The proceedings 
of the new government will be detailed in 
another chapter. Here it is only necessary to 
observe, that Warren Hastings, then the actnal 
governor of Bengal, was named as the head of 
the new government. Mr. Barwell, a civil 
servant of the Company, and then in India, 
was nominated one of the council. The re- 
maining councillors were, Ceneral Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis, all 
of them at the time in England. 
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DISPUTES BETWEEN HASTINGS AND HIS COLLEAGUES —-NUNCOMAR HANGED FOR FORGERY — 
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AUTHORIZED TO TENDER HASTINGS’S RESIGNATION--REPUDIATED BY HASTINGS—DISPUTES 
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AND THE GOVERNMENT--DUEL BETWEEN FRANCIS AND HASTINGS. 


THE members of council who had to proceed 
from England, as well as the chief justice and 
puisne judges of the supreme court of jndica- 
ture, arrived at Calcutta in October, 1774, and 
on the 21st of that month the new government 
was publicly proclaimed. The Court af Direc- 
tors had framed, for the gnidance of the 
governor-general and council, a very long and 
minute code of instructions, commencing with 
aD injunction to preserve harmony. But from 
the moment at which the voyagers set foot on 
the shore of Bengal, it was evident that there 
was but small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The 
reception given by the governor-general to his 
new associates was in their judgment deficient 
in respect, for though they received a salute 
from the battery, it consisted of only seventeen 
guns, whereas they were of opinion that they 
were entitled to twenty-one. The minds of all 
parties were probably well prepared for hos- 
tility. The voice of Hastings had previously 
been all-powerful, and he could scarcely expect 
to retain in the new council the commanding 
influence which he had previously enjoyed. 
He consequently regarded his new coadjutors 
with little good-will, while of their capacity 
for office he formed no favourable judgment. 
‘‘ He seems, without doubt,” says hia biogra- 
pher, ‘‘to have entertained but an indifferent 
opinion of the fitness of the individuals selected 
to work out the new system: he more than 
insinuates as much in his confidential com- 
munications with his friends.” On the other 
hand, the new members of council were im- 
pressed with a high sense of their own dignity, 
selected as they had been by no less an autha- 
rity than the voice of parliament to assist In 
restoring to order and prosperity the embar- 
rassed affairs of Great Britain in the East. 
Their minds, too, appear to have been filled 


to overflowing with the prevailing impression 
of universal] mnisgovernment in India, avd the 
elementa of discord were thus abundant. They 
soon began to ferment, Mr. Barwell was ia 
the interiar, and till his arrival the public 
business and the angry passions of the members 
of the government alike had rest. The acces- 
sion of the absent cauncillor set both in mation. 
The governor-general laid before the board a 
minute, containing a relation af the principal 
events of his own administration, and an exposi- 
tion of the existing state of the Company’s 
affairs. The Rohilla war and the Campany’s 
relations with the vizier necessarily formed 
prominent topics in this paper, and ont of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-feeling. 
Hastings had prevailed upon the vizier to 
receive at his courta British resident, and a gen- 
tleman named Middleton had been appointed 
to the office. Between the resident and 
the gavernor many communications had passed, 
which the latter had nat submitted, and did 
not intend to submit, to his colleagues. General 
Claverivg called for this correspondence, as 
well as for any of a similar nature between the 
governor and Colone] Champion. Hastivgs 
answered, that he would lay before the baard 
extracts of all parts of the letters, both of the 
resident and Colonel Champion, which related 
to public affairs; but as the letters might, and 
he believed did, coutain things not proper for 
public record, he declined submitting them 
entire, The general persisted, and was sup- 
ported by Colonel Monson and Mr. Francia. 
Hastings recorded a dissent from the decision 
of the majority—his three opponents protested 
against his dissent, and within « week after 
the proclamation of the new government its 
members were engaged in bitter strife and 
fierce recrimination. The governor-general 
continued immovable in his determination not 
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to lay before the board the whole of the corre- 
spondence, His opponents uo less obstivately 
adhered to their demand for its production; 
but as they had no means of enforcing the 
demand against the will of Hastings, they of 
necessity were forced to submit. They had, 
however, an expedient by which they could 
annoy the governur-general, if they could not 
conquet him. Colonel Monson suggested the 
recall of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering 
and Mr. Francis supported the proposal ; Mr. 
Barwell took part with the governor-general ; 
but the former three constituting a majority 
of the board, their views necessarily prevailed, 
and a resolution for the recall of the resident at 
the court of the vizier was passed. Another 
resolution followed, directing Mr. Middleton 
to bring with him the whole of his correspon- 
dence during his residence at the court of 
Oude, including all that the governor-general 
bad refused. The next subject of discussion 
was the choice of a successor to Mr. Middleton. 
Hastings was requested to nominate some per- 
son, but declined. General Clavering then 
proposed that the duties of the resident should 
be transferred to Colopel Champion, the officer 
commanding the brigade on service in Oude. 
Mr. Barwell objected to the office of resident 
being united with the chief military command, 
and the governor agreed in the objection ; but 
Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis supporting 
General Clavering, his resolution was carried. 
Hastings was subjected to the mortification of 
being instructed to write to the vizier, appriz- 
ing him of the removal of a resident whom the 
writer wished to countenancs, and of the 
appointment of a successor to whom he had 
objected ; but he had the satisfaction of again 
recording his dissent. The next movement of 
the opposifion party in the council was to pro- 
pose an immediate demand for the forty lacs 
which the vizier had engaged to pay, and for 
such further sums as might be due from that 
prince. This demand was to be made hy 
Colonel Champion, and it was proposed to 
instruct him, that if all the money could not 
be had, he was to obtain as much as possible, 
and security for the remainder; that if the 
demand should be resisted, he was to protest, 
and within fourteen days retire into the Com- 
pany’s territory, unless there were difficulty or 
danger in such a step; that in any case, after 
the negotiations should be concluded, he should 
withdraw his force within the limits of the 
province of Onde, and, unless its continuance 
should be required for the defence of the 
original dominions of the vizier, or of Korah 
and Allahabad, return with it to cantonments 
at Dinapore. These proposals were opposed 
by the governor-general and Mr. Barwell, and a 
war of minutes ensued, consuming much time 
and covering a vast mass of paper, but ending, 
as it must have been foreseen by all parties 
that it would end, in the triumph of Hastings’s 
opponents, The combatants now resolved to 
appeal to their superiors. On the 30th No- 
vember, only forty-oné days after the landing 
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of tle new councillors had been announced by 
what they regarded as the stinted measure of 
honour conveyed by seventeen discharges of 
artillery, they laid before the board « letter 
which they had prepared for transmission to 
the Court of Directors. It consisted of no less 
than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them of 
considerable length, and all full charged with 
denunciations of the governor-general’s policy. 
This document was prepared with a view to 
its heing perused by other parties than those 
to whom it was addressed. In a note which 
accompanied the delivery of the letter to the 
board, the framers of it observe, “the whole 
of the papers, as they apprehend, must, in 
obedience to the act of parliament, be trans- 
mitted by the Court of Directors to ons of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state.” 

The members of the council of Bengal could 
not directly address the ministers of the Crown 
—at least, they could not officially address 
them ; but there can be little doubt that this 
letter was intended for the ministry, though 
ostensibly addressed to another authority. 
The governor-general, like his adversaries, laid 
his case before the Court of Directors in a 
separate communication, and the Court were 
thus enlightened by three sets of despatches on 
the same subject—one from the governor-gén- 
eral and council in the usual form, another 
from the governor-general only, and a third 
from three members of the council. Mr. Bar- 
well, though agreeing with the governor-gen- 
eral, declined to become a party to his appeal. 
Regarding such communications as irregular 
and improper, he contented himself with re- 
cording a ininute expressing that opinion, and 
stating his general concurrence in the views 
of the guvernor-general, 

Whatever opinion might be formed of the 
justice or policy of the Rohilla war,—whatever 
views might he entertained of the disposition 
of the vizier to fulfil his engagements—the 
course forced upon the governor-general by 
the majority of the council was obviously un- 
wise. It was the dictate, not of a cool and 
deliberate consideration of the circumstances 
of the case—not ofan honest judgment, sound 
or unsound—but of blind passion and headlong 
wilfulness. Had the measures of the council 
heen acted upon in the temper in which they 
were conceived, and had they been encountered 
by the vizier in a like temper, there would 
have been no choice but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the vizier might decline to pay, 
or to enforce the demand by the sword, A 
variety of circumstances combined to avert 
such an extremity. The vizier had begun to 
diminish his debt. Mr, Middleton, on obeying 
the call for hisreturn, brought with him fifteen 
lace, Eight more were obtained through other 
channels ; the remainder of the account was to 
be settled, not with the vizier, but with his 
successor, The health of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
had for some time been declining, and early in 
February, 1775, he died. He was succeeded 
in the possession of his dominions by his son, 
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Azoff-al-Dowlab, who also, after much negotia- 
tioa and with some difficulty, was ultimately re- 
cognized by the Emperor ashis Vizier. This hon- 
our, however, was notattained by the prince till 
fourteen months after the death of his father. 

Various minor disputes in the council must 
be passed over. The death of the Vizier gave 
occasion to a quarrel of greater dignity and 
importance. The majority in the council— 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 
Francis—chose to consider all the obligations 
by which the British Government was con- 
nected with the late Vizier as merely personal 
—consequently as terminated by the death of 
the party with whom they were contracted ; 
and they regarded that event as affording an 
opportunity of making a better bargain with 
the Vizier’s successor. Mr. Bristow was ap- 
pointed resident at the court of Oude, and by 
him a treaty was concluded, hy which the new 
Soubahdar agreed to surrender to the British 
Government Benares and certain other dis- 
tricts, which the three members of council 
reported would produce an annual revenue of 
twenty-two lacs ; and also to pay for the aid 
of the English brigade, when stationed with 
him, fifty thousand rupees per annum more 
than his predecessor had undertaken to pay. 
The framers of this treaty evinced a tender 
regard for their successors in office by reliev- 
ing them from any difficulty as to the duration 
of the engagement. The obligation of the 
English authorities to respect the provisions 
of the treaty was expressly limited to the life 
of Azoff-al-Dowlah. This considerate pro- 
vision is the more remarkable, as the majority 
of the council under whom the treaty was con- 
cluded do not appear to have felt any difficulty 
in relieving themselves from all regard to the 
treaty concluded hy the government which 
preceded theirs with the Vizier. 

Hitherto the differences between the two 
parties in the council had reference to matters 
of public policy. The rancour of their ani- 
mosity was now to be influenced by the inves- 
tigation of charges affecting the personal 
integrity of the governor-general. His ac- 
cusers were many, his enemies in the council 
well disposed to listen to them ; but Hastings 
denied their right to institute such inquiries, 
and claimed the privilege of dissolving any 
mesting of council in which such questions 
were entered upon. This claim his opponents 
resisted, and on his quitting the chair on such 
occasions, they placed in it one of their own 
number, and continued their inquiries. Charges 
were preferred hy the Ranee of Burdwan in- 
volving the governor-general, his banyan, and 
several other European and native function- 
aries, ‘These accusations appear to have been 
supported by little or no evidence deserving of 
credit, and almost the only ground for attach- 
ing any weight to them was furnished hy Mr. 
Graham, a servant of the Company, and one of 
the accused parties, who, as a preliminary to 
inquiry, demanded that the Ranee should give 
security for the payment of a penalty in cass 
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she should fail in establishing her charges. 
From another quarter, a charge was made of 
corruption in the foujdarry of Hooghly, in 
which it was alleged that the governor-general 
participated. .The party by whom the charge 
was brought forward was anxious to obtain the 
office of fonjdar for himself, and offered to 
undertake it at half the salary then paid. The 
fonjdar was summoned to answer for his con- 
duct ; but either from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, he objected to be examined on oath. 
The governor-general defended him ; but this, 
probably, only furnished an additional reason 
for visiting his contumacy with severity. He 
was dismissed from his office, hut his accuser 
did not benefit, as he had hoped, by the result. 

One of the charges which press most heavily 
on the character of Hastings, arose out of the 
extraordinary appointment of Munny Begum 
to the guardianship of the infant nabob. In 
the examination of ber receipts and disburse- 
ments, a large sum was discovered to be un- 
accounted for. The hegum was placed under 
restraint, and an inquiry instituted into the 
defaleation ; when she stated that a consider- 
ahle sum had been paid to the governor- 
general. That something was given and re- 
ceived was not denied, hut it was alleged to 
have heen paid on account of extraordinary 
expenses incurred by the governor-general’s 
residence at Moorshedabad, and to he sanc- 
tioned by custom. It had for some time heen 
clearly the intention of the Court of Directors 
that their servants should receive nothing he- 
yond their regular and anthorized emoluments, 
and the plea of custom is a poor one when 
placed in opposition to duty. Tho transaction 
acquires a darker hue from the extraordinary 
character of the appointment in which it ori- 
ginated, Opinions may, indeed, differ as to the 
extent of Hastings’s culpability, hut he must be 
a warm partisan indeed who will go the length 
of declaring that the hands of the governor: 
general were altogether clean. If he were 
entitled to any extra allowance while at Moor- 
shedahad, he should have drawn such allowance 
openly, and brought it to acconnt in the ordinary 
way; while the sum received from Munny Be- 
gum, if the receipt were proper, should have 
heen carried to the credit of the Company. If 
he had no claim to additional allowaaces, thers 
is nothing to discuss, and his conduct is with- 
out even the shadow of excuse. 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
Begum was originally preferred by the acute 
and profligate Nuncomar. On the 11th March, 
1775, Mr. Francis intormed the board that he 
had that morning been visited by this extra- 
ordinary person, who had delivered to him a 
paper, addressed to the governor and council, 
and demanded of him, as a duty belonging to 
his office as a councillor of the state, to lay it 
hefors the hoard. Mr. Francis added, that he 
thought he could not, consistently with his 
duty, refuse to receive a paper from a person 
of Nuncomar’s rank, but that he was un- 
acquainted with the contents of it. He had, 
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however, some suspicion as to its tenor. It 
accused the governor-general of receiving 
brihes to a vast amount; among other in- 
stances, he was charged with taking two lacs 
and a half of rupees from Munny Begum, and 
something more than a lac from Nuocomar 
himself, as the consideration for the arrange- 
ment which placed his son Goodias in office. 
On a future day, another communication from 
Nuncomar was produced and read, but it 
contained nothing but assurances of the writer’s 
veracity. Colonel Monson then moved that 
Nuncomar should be called before the board 
to substantiate his charge. The motion was 
opposed hy Hastings, and his reasons for 
Opposing it were recorded in a somewhat 
angry minute. ‘‘ Before the question is put,” 
he said, “I declare that I will not suffer 
Nuncomar to appear before the board as my 
accuser. I know what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this ad- 
ministration. I will nnt sit at this board in 
the character of a criminal, nor do I acknow- 
ledge the members of the board to be my 
judges.” The motion that Nuncomar be called 
before the board, was, however, carried. The 
governor-general declared the council dissolved, 
and departed. Mr. Barwell followed his ex- 
ample. The remaining members denied that 
an adjournment could take place but by a vote 
of the majority. General Clavering took the 
chair, and the three associates proceeded to 
examine Nuncomar. After he retired, a mes- 
senger was sent to Hastings, apprizing him 
of the fact, and inviting him to resume the 
chair. Hastings refused to reply to this, as a 
message from the board ; but sent his compli- 
ments to General Clavering, Mr. Monson, and 
Mr. Francis, and begged to decline meeting 
them in council at so late an hour, and wheo it 
was nut possible to assemble a full board, from 
Mr. Barwell being gone into the country ; but 
expressed a hope of meeting them in the re- 
venue department on the following day. The 
next step of the majority was to pass a resolu- 
tion declaring that it appeared that money to 
the amount of three lacs and fifty-four thou- 
sand rupees had heeu received by the governor- 
general in the manner described hy Nuncomar, 
and that such money of right belonged to the 
Easi-India Company——a resolution naturally 
enough followed by another, calling upon the 
governor-general to pay the amount into the 
Company’s treasury for their use. The secre- 
tary conveyed these resolutions to Hastings, 
who refused to receive or to give any answer 
to them. Another resolution was thereupon 
passed, that the proceedings should he trans- 
mitted to the Company’s attorney, for the 
purpose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recnvery of the 
money. On a future day it was resolved to 
summon certain witnesses; Hastings advised 
them not to attend. The majority resolved 
that the refusal was a high indignity to the 
board. The governor-general once more de 
clared the board dissolved, and retired ; where 
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upon those who remained passed a resolution, 
declaring that the board was not dissolved. 
The secretary was ordered to summon the 
contumacious witnesses, but they were not to 
befound. One of themsubsequently appeared, 
but was not subjected to any punishment. | 
The struggle now assumed a more serious 
character. Proceedings were instituted in the 
Supreme Court against Nuncnmar and some 
other persnns for conspiring to cause a native, 
named Camul-on-Deen, to write a petition to 
the council, reflecting falsely and injurinusly 
on the governor-general, Mr. Barwell, Mr. 
George Vansittart, and some natives. The 
inquiry occupied twelve hours; and its result 
was, that Nuncomar and another person, a 
Enropean, were required to give security to 
appear to take their trial at the next assizes. 
On the day after this tnok place, the ‘ gentle- 
men of the majority,” as Hastings called them, 
expressed their sympathy with Nuucomar by 
a visit of ceremony. What might have been 
the result of the prosecution far conspiracy is 
left to conjecture; for, before it could be 
brought to trial, Nuncomar was the object of 
ab accusation far more grave in its character 
and more fearful in its consequences. He was 
apprebended on a charge of forgery. ‘The ma- 
jority of the council, as might be expected, 
ranged themselves on the side of the prisoner ; 
and circumstances conspired to afford them an 
opportunity of manifesting their regard for 
him, by elevating his son to an office of the 
highest trust and dignity. About the time of 
the apprehension of Nuncomar, the discovery 
was made that of the sum appropriated to the 
support of the nabnb, a part only had been ap- 
plied to its professed object. Munny Begum 
was forthwith suspended from the exercise of 
her functions of guardian to the prince, and the 
charge was conferred on Goodias. 
Nuncomarwascommitted, tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. This was the first iustance in 
which the punishment of death had ever been 
inflicted in India in retrihutiou of the crime of 
forgery. The excitement produced by it was 
proportioned tn the novelty of the event. 
Nuncomar, too, was a man of great wealth— 
he had been pnssessed of extraordinary power: 
the subjecting such a man to an infamous 
punishment was scarcely less startling than 
the disproportion which, in native judgment, 
existed between the offence and its conse- 
quences. Aboveall, Nuucomar was a Hindoo 
of the highest caste. Asa Brahmin, his per- 
son was regarded as inviolable. Had he com- 
mitted all possible crimes, banishment, miti- 
gated by the privilege of carrying away all his 
property, was the severest penalty to which he 
could be subject; and, by his countrymen, 
forgery was scarcely deemed a ,crime at all. 
Under the influence of all the feelings excited 
by this unprecedented case, nn native ex- 
pected that the sentence of the court would be 
carried into effect. The approach of the day 
of execution, without any intimation of the 
postponement of the fatal punishment, scarcely 
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affected their belief. It came, and with it the 
awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
of the law. Nuncomar met it with even more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave 
of his friends; but neither his countenance, 
deportment, oor intervening occupations in- 
dicated any internal conflict. After the de- 
parture of those on whom bis eyes were never 
again to rest, he engaged himself in writing 
notes and examining accounts, as though trans- 
acting ordinary business under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He entered with a calm step the 
palanquia which was to bear him to an igno- 
mioious death, and ascended the steps of the 
scaffold with equal firmness. The crowd col- 
lected was immease. The Hiadoo portion of 
it was coavulsed by conflicting feelings of doubt, 
rage, despair, shame, and pity. The Maho- 
metan spectators, it ie said, felt joy at the 
downfall of the artful and uarelenting enemy of 
Mahomed Reza Khan. The feelings of the 
one party were soon to he outraged, and those 
of the other gratified, by the conclusion of the 
spectacle wlich had brought them together. 
The signal was given—the platform on which 
the criminal stood prepared for death sunk 
from beneath his feet, and the spirit of Nua- 
comar was ou its way to a more awful tribunal 
than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The effect upoa the Hindoos, who formed the 
great mass of the assembled crowd, resembled 
that of an earthquake. Uttering a wild aad 
piercing cry, they fled from the spot—force 
aod paoic carried with them the rest of the 
multitude, so that none remained near the 
place of executioa but the servants of the law, 
and the few Brahmia followers whose duty it 
was to take charge of the culprit’s hody. 

The trial and execution of Nuncomar have 
given rise to discuasions almost without num- 
ber. The legality of the proceedinge has been 
questioned—their justice denied—and the mo- 
tives of those engaged in them impugaed. 
The enpposed illegality rests upoa the assertion 
that the criminal law of England does not ex- 
tend to its outlying possessions, ualesas they be 
specially named. This is a question purely 
technical, and far too important to be discussed 
incidentally. For these reasons, it may here 
be passed by. The question of the justice of 
-the proceedings, which ended in the execution 
of Nuncomar, stands on different grounds ; 
aod, with reference to the violent and long- 
protracted controversy to which it gave rise, it 
would not be excusable to pass it over without 
notice. . 

In India, the crime of forgery, as bas been 
observed, had never been punished with death. 
Notwithstanding its dangerous character, it 
was regarded there as a slight and venial 
offence ; and it may be feared that, if dexter- 
ously performed, those who were uninjured by 
the crime would be more ready to admire the 
ingenuity of the perpetrator than to condemn 
his want of honesty. The English law, with 
its severe provisions agaiost forgery, was un- 
known to the mass of the people within the 
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circle of the Supreme Court, and its sudden 
application, without preparation and without 
notice, appears similar in effect to that of an 
ex post facto law. The execution of Nun- 
comar has further beea alleged to partake of 
the odious and unjuet character of such a law, 
oa the grouad that the imputed forgery was 
committed about four years before the erection 
of the court which took cognizance of it. Io 
opposition to the firstof these positions, it has 
been urged, that ignorance of the law is never 
held to afford an excuse for the breach of it, 
and that all parties subject to its operation are 
supposed to he acquainted with its provisions. 
To the second, it is answered, that although 
the Supreme Court of judicature was not in 
existence till 1774, there was previously in Cal- 
cutta a court administering English law, and 
which had in one iastance convicted a native 
of the same offence as that with which Nun- 
comar was charged. It has, been doubted 
whether that court ought to have exercised 
any criminal jurisdiction with regard to natives ; 
but such jurisdiction had been exercised by it, 
and the Supreme Court wae the legitimate 
successor to its fuactions. 

This objection, therefore, may be dismissed. 
It might not have been an improper one to 
urge io arrest of the judgment of the court 
which condemned Nuacomar, but it cannot be 
admitted to influence the opinion of those who 
have now to review the proceedings in his 
case, 

The answer to the first objection is less 
satisfactory. It is true that ignorance of the 
law ie not permitted, and cannot be permitted, 
to operate as a bar to the conviction of an 
offender; but a merciful judge will always 
take note of such ignorance, if real, in appor- 
tiouing punishmeaot. Neither must it be for- 
gotteao, that the ignorance of a Hindoo of that 
time of the provisions of English law is alto- 
gether differeat from the ignorance which 
exists in aay country of the law under which 
the people of that country and their ancestors 
have lived. Not only was the law of compara- 
tively recent introduction, but it was in many 
respects so much at variance with all their 
previous experience, knowledge, habits, aud . 
modes of thought, that while the best-informed 
amoag them muet have found difficulty in 
understanding it, it was to those less advan- 
tageously situated a collection of strange 
things, of which their imaginations could em- 
body no lineameot or feature. Under such 
circumstances, the harshness of ioflicting upon 
ignorance the same punishment which is as- 
signed to deliberate and conscious disobe- 
dience, is of an aggravated character. It is 
true, indeed, that the offence punished in the 
person of Nuncomar was not like offeaces 
agaiost the revenue and some others—the pure 
creation of the law. No man whose moral 
perceptions are sound can doubt that in resort- 
ing toe forgery to deprive another of his pro- 
perty he is doing wrong: but the moral 
perceptions of those among ‘whom the English 
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law was thus suddenly introduced were not 
sound ; they were corrupted and debased by 
the false medium through which successive 
generations had been accustomed to contem- 
plate their rights and duties, and to some of 
the plainest dictates of morality they were in- 
sensible, Tio meu thus surrounded by con- 
taminating influeuces—men who had_ never 
enjoyed the benefit of a pure moral atmosphere, 
extraordinary consideration was due. The 
single instance which had occurred of a con- 
viction for forgery iu the mayor’s court of Cal- 
cutta was probably known to few except the 
parties immediately interested in it. The case 
of Nuncomar had from various causes attracted 
‘unusual attention, and it offered a fitting occa- 
sion for making the law known—while the 
court, by exercising their power of respiting 
the couvict, with a view to the extension of 
the mercy of the Crown, might have relieved 
themselves and the law that they administered 
from the imputations of injustice and cruelty, 
which, from their pursuing a different course, 
have been freely cast upon both. 

The death of Nuncomar was succeeded by a 
comparative calm. The state of feeling in the 
council remained unaltered, and the majority 
continued to determine and to act without 
reference to the views of the governor-general 
and the single member who supported him. 
But the stream of accusation, which had set so 
strongly and so formidably against Hastings, 
ceased to flow. Men were appalled by the fate 
of the chief accuser, and the governor-general 
enjoyed a degree of peace, in this respect, to 
which he had long been a stranger. 

Soon after the iutriguing life of Nuucomar 
had been closed by an ignominious death, his 
old rival, Mahomed Reza Khan, attained a 
triumph. The Court of Directors, having be- 
come satisfied of his innocence, and of the 
infamy of his accuser Nuncowar, had directed 
his restoration to office. There was some am- 
biguity in the orders of the Court, and the two 
parties in council, in couformity with what 
was tow long-established custom, adopted 
different constructions of them. The will of 
the majority was, that Mahomed Reza Khan 
should be restored to his former charge, which 
involved the duties which had been assigned 
to Goodias. The latter, however, was consoled 
in some degree for his loss, by appointment to 
another office ; hut inferior in trust, dignity, 
and emolument to his former post. 

Little occurred at the board to disturb the 
monotony of eternal bickering till the death of 
Colonel Monson, which took place in September, 
1776. This event reduced the two parties in 
council to an equality in point of numbers; 
but as the govervor-general had the casting 
vote, its effects were to reverse the former 
position of the combatants, and to throw into 
the hands of Hastings all the power which his 
opponents had previously exercised. What 
followed may readily be anticipated, Hastings 
exercised his long-lost authority in the same 
spirit which actuated its former possessors ; 
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and he proceeded without ceremony to annul 
such of their acts as were most offensive to 
him. When the council insisted ou the recall 
of Mr. Middleton from Oude, the functions of 
the resident had been temporarily vested in 
the officer commanding the brigade. After a 
time, the board agreed to appoint a civil ser- 
vant to the office of resident; hut they were 
for from agreeing as to the person who should 
be selected for the purpose. The governor- 
general proposed the Hovourable Frederick 
Stuart. The opposing majority refused to 
coucur; they proposed a gentleman named 
Bristow ; aud holding the power in their own 
hands, their proposal, as a matter of course, 
was carried. Shortly after the death of Colonel 
Monson, Hastings retaliated by proposing the 
recall of Mr. Bristow, aud the re-appolutment 
of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering and 
Mr. Francis stoutly resisted; they talked 
loftily of the injustice done to Mr. Bristow, in 
removing him from a situation which he had 
filled with credit to himself and advantage to 
the Company, and for no other avowed reason 
than to give his place to another ; but argu- 
ment aud declamation were alike vain. The 
foot of the governor-general was upon the 
necks of his opponents; he remembered how 
they had employed their power while power 
rested with them, and seemed resolved that 
they should have some experience of the mor- 
tification which he had endured. He perse- 
vered, and it was decided that Mr. Bristow 
should give way to Mr, Middleton. Both 
parties agreed in declaring that there was no 
objection to either Mr. Middleton or Mr. Bris- 
tow—that both were well fitted for the duties 
of the office of resident. They thus alike ad- 
mitted that their motives were to a great ex- 
tent factious. Hastiogs, indeed, cannot be 
greatly blamed for restoring a man of acknow- 
ledged competency to an office from which he 
had been somewhat capriciously removed ; but, 
on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that, in this instance at least, the contest had 
been in some degree provoked by the pertina- 
cious refusal of Hastings to submit the unmu- 
tilated correspondence of himself and the resi- 
dent to the board. A still less excusable act 
of retaliation was perpetrated with regard to a 
civil servant, named Fowke, who had been 
appointed under the ascendancy of the late 
majority to a situation at Benares. This gen- 
tleman and his father had taken part with the 
oppovents of Hastings, and under the pretence 
that the duty assigned to Mr. Fowke was spe- 
cial, and had been performed, he was removed. 
Immediately afterwards, another civil servant 
was appoioted to reside at Benares, with an 
assistant bearing the name of Hastiugs’s con- 
stant supporter, Barwell. If in the removal 
of Mr. Bristow, and the re-appointment of 
Mr, Middleton, Hastings had some grounds of 
justification, in the case of Mr. Fowke there 
were none. It was, as described by General 
Clavering, “a vindictive measure couched un- 
der the appearance of a public service.” In 
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this spirit was the husmess of the Indian|before any further steps should be taken in 


government conducted till the authority of 
Hastings was once more shaken by the arrival 
of intelligence of a new arrangement for carry- 
ing on the government, in which the name of 
Hastings did not appear. General Clavering 
was to be governor-general, and Mr. Wheeler, 
formerly a director, was nominated to the 
vacant seat in council. 

To explain these changes, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to the course of events by which 
they were brought about. 

Wearied with the annoyances of his sitna- 
tion, Hastings formed the determination of 
resigning his office; and two gentlemen, Mr. 
Graham and Colonel Maclean, seem to have 
been intrusted with authority, under certain 
circumstances, to tender his resignation. The 
latter only appears to have acted in the busi- 
ness, and his proceedings partake, in no small 
degree, of that mystery which hangs over 
almost everything connected with the name of 
Hastings. On Colonel Maclean’s arrival in 
England, he found the state of feeling in 
almost every quarter uafavourable to his prin- 
cipal, The administration were decidedly hos- 
tile, actnated partly by the representations 
which they had undoubtedly received from 
the members of council opposed to the governor- 
general, and partly by a desire to bring the 
entire government of India within the sphere 
of their patronage. The Court of Directors 
had passed resolutions condemning the policy 
of the Rohilla war, and expressiag an opinion 
that the whole of the correspondence between 
the governor-general and Mr. Middleton, re- 
sident at Oude, ought to have been laid before 
the council, These resolutions were subse- 
quently adopted by the general court; a pre- 
fatory clanse being, however, introduced, re- 
cognizing the services and integrity of the 
governor-general, and acquitting him of all 
suspicion of corruption, On some other sub- 
jects, the Court of Directors visited the conduct 
of Hastings and his associate Barwell with 
censure. On the 8th May, 1776, a motion was 
made and carried for an address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying their removal from office. 

On hearing of the intention to bring forward 
the motion, Hastings’s agent made overtures 
both to the ministers and to inflnential direc- 
tors, with a view to accommodation. They 
appear to have been nugatory, and the friends 
of Hastings having, as one of them observed, 
‘nothing to lose by a defeat,” determined to 
try the result of a general court. To that tri- 
bunal they accordingly appealed, with a view 
to reversing the decision of the Court of Direc- 
tors, A requisition being obtained, a general 
court was summoned for the 15th of May ; and 
on that day it was moved that it be recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors to reconsider 
their resolution for procuring the removal of 
Mr. Hastings aod Mr. Barwell from office ; 
and that they should report to the general 
Court of Proprietors, as speedily as possible, 
their proceedings on such recommendation, 


the business. The court, on this occasion, was 
thronged by peers, privy councillors, and adhe- 
rents of the administration. Treasury influence 
is said to have been employed to a greatextent 
against Hastings; and the first lord of the 
Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, is represented 
as having been unusually active in aiding the 
cause with which the ministry had connected 
itself. The debate was protracted till the 
approach of midnight, when the friends of 
Hastings proposed to adjourn to the following 
day. The ministerial party opposed, and, on 
a division, the motion for adjonrament was lost. 
Hastings’ supporters then demanded, that the 
question which had been the means of calling 
the court together shonld be determined by 
hallot, The result was victory to the canse of 
the governor-general, the motion of his friends 
being carried on the hallot by a majority of 
one huadred and six. 

On the 10th July, the resolution for removing 
the governor-general and Mr. Barwell was 
rescinded by the Court of Directors with regard 
to Mr. Barwell, and on the 16th the like indul- 
gence was extended to the governor-general. 
Notwithstanding this, some of the friends of 
Mr. Hastings seem to have entertained little 
hope of maintaining him in the chair at Cal- 
cutta in opposition to the powerful interests 
arrayed against him. Colonel Maclean appears 
to have been engaged in a long and somewhat 
complicated series of intrigues, the object of 
which was to enable Mr. Hastings to quit 
office with some degree of credit. Honours 
from the Crown were talked of, but these, it 
was intimated, could not be conferred. A 
series of propositions seem, however, to have 
been at length agreed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr. Robinson, a confidential servant 
of the ministry, which were to serve as a hasis 
for peace. 

The minister being propitiated, Hastings’s 
agent turned to the Court of Directors. Ata 
court held on the 11th of December, a letter 
from him was read. It stated that Mr. 
Hastings, seeing the necessity of unanimity 
in-the supreme council of Bengal for con- 
ducting the affairs of the Company there, and 
for establishing any permanent system of 
government for the good and prosperity of the 
country, finding from the unhappy divisions 
which have occurred in the supreme council 
that such was not likely to subsist, and 
having anxiously on every occasion studied 
to promote the welfare of the Company, a 
course which he would ever continue, had, 
from these motives, authorized the writer, 
Colonel Maclean, to signify his desire to resign 
the office of governor-general, and to request 
the court to nominate a successor to the place 
which would thereby be vacated in the supreme 
council. On the 18th the letter was taken into 
consideration. On this day, also, Colonel Mac- 
lean was called in, aud a question was proposed 
to him as to his authority. This was certainly 
a natural and proper inquiry, but it appeared 
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that the agent was not prepared to answer it 
unconditionally. He professed to he quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction, but inti- 
mated, that in the papers to which he must 
refer, the subject of his powers was mixed up 
with other matters “of « nature extremely 
confidential ;” and he therefore proposed, in- 
stead of laying them before the court, to sub- 
mit them to the inspection of three of the 
directors specially deputed for the purpose of 
examining them. The court agreed to the 
proposal, and Mr. Roberts, the chairman, Mr. 
James, the deputy-chairman, and Mr, Becher 
were empowered to make the requisite inspec- 
tion. They reported that Colonel Maclean 
had shown them certain papers relating to his 
powers, and had informed them that he had 
more. Ona future day they further reported 
that, from the purport of Mr. Hastings’s in- 
structions, contained in a paper in his own 
handwriting, given to Colonel Maclean, and 
forwarded by him to them, Mr. Hastings de- 
clared that he would not continue in the 
government of Bengal unless certain conditions 
therein specified could be obtained, of which 
they saw no probability; that Mr. George 
Vansittart had assured them that he was pre- 
sent when these instructions were given to 
Colonel Maclean, and when Mr. Hastings em- 
powered that gentleman to declare his resigna- 
tion to the court, and that this had heen 
confirmed by Mr. Stuart, who stated that Mr. 
Hastings had informed him that he had given 
instructions for this purpose to Colonel Mac- 
lean. The court determined the evidence of 
the colonel’s authority to be sufficient, and a 
resolution that the resignation be accepted was 
carried unanimously; the friends of Hastings 
supporting the resolution, because they thought 
it in accordance with his interests and wishes; 
his enemies, because it gratified their long- 
cherished desire to be rid of him. Mr. Wheeler 
was then nominated to succeed to the vacant 
place in council, and a petition to the Crown 
praying the appointment of that gentleman 
agreed upon. 

The consent of the Crown gave effect to the 
nomination of the court, and the new appoint- 
ment was formally: announced to the Govern- 
meat of Bengal. The news raised a storm 
exceeding in violence any that had previously 
occurred. 
Colonel Maclean, and determined to retain his 
post at the head of the government: Geoveral 
Clavering was equally bent on assuming the 
dignity, to which he conceived himself entitled. 
Both proceeded to exercise the functions ap- 
pertaining to the disputed office, both issued 
summonses for meetings of council, and each 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell answered the 
summons of Hastings, and Mr. Francia that of 
General Clavering : there were thus two coun- 
cils sitting at the same time under the authority 
of two different persons, each claiming to be 
governor-general., 

The effects of these contests might have been 
seriously disastrous; the manner in which 
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they were carried on almost partakes of the 
ludicrous. Mr. Barwell, on taking his place 
at the council called by Hastings, informed the 
“board ” (consisting of Hastings and himself) 
that on his way he had received a note requir- 
ing his attendance at the council at which 
General Clavering was to preside. Before the 
minute which was to record this fact was com- 
pleted, a letter, addressed to ‘‘ Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq.,” without further appendage, was 
put into the haods of the person thus desig- 
nated. It was from General Clavering. After 
recapitulating the steps by which the assumed 
change in the government had been effected, 
Hastings’s competitor required that the keys 
of Fort William and of the Company’s treasury 
should be delivered to him, and intimated his 
intention of heing at the council-honse at a 
specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of complying 
with the requisition ; one condition only being 
insisted upon—that the surrender should take 
place in the course of the day. The answer of 
Hastings and Barwell was that they knew of 
no act or instrament by which the office of 
governor-general had been vacated, nor by 
which it had devolved upon General Clavering ; 
and that they would maintain, by all legal 
means, the authority and trust conferred by 
the act under which the existing government 
was constituted. 

The rival council in the mean time had met. 
Geveral Clavering had taken the usual oath 
as governor-general, and, in concert with Mr. 
Francis, had framed a proclamation announcing 
the change in the government, publication of 
which was ordered to be made without delay. 
It was also to be translated into the Persian 
and Bengalee languages, but the Persian trans- 
lator refused to perform his office. The secre- 
tary was less scrupulous; he had readily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, 
but subsequently received orders from the 
other party not to summon any council with- 
out the order of Hastings as governor-general, 
nor to perform any official duty without his 
authority, or that of a majority of council 
assembled under it. He was also required to 
send to the council convoked by Hastings the 
despatches from Europe which had excited 
this ferment. His answer to the former of 
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acted under the orders of General Clavering 
in summoning a council in his name; to the 
latter he replied by stating that the despatches 
had been delivered to the party whose autho- 
rity he had thus recognized. Scarcely had 
the secretary made report of these circum- 
stances to General Clavering and Mr. Francis, 
when Mr. Barwell presented himself before 
them. He was asked whether he meant to 
take his place as a member of council ; hut on 
this point he majntained an obstinate silence, 
His business was to obtain possession of the 
fatal despatches which had thrown the govern- 
ment into confusion, and he requested that 
they might he delivered to him. General 
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Clavering replied, ‘‘The council is sitting ; I 
cannot part with them.” The applicant, with- 
out arguing the right of the alleged council, 
inquired at what time he could have the let- 
ters. This produced a question as to the 
authority by which he demanded them. Still 
Mr, Barwell refrained either from impugning 
the authority of those whom he addressed, or 
asserting that of Hastings, He replied that 
he required the despatches as a member of the 
Council of Bengal, in which capacity he was 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any public 
papers. This privilege it did not suit the 
schismatical board at that moment to recognize. 
General Clavering answered, ‘“‘ You havs heard 
them read once; you may hear them read a 
second time.” Mr. Barwell demanded to know 
whether the papers would be delivered to him 
or not. The general replied that he was not 
there to answer interrogatories, and repeated 
his former intimation, that the inquirer might 
hear the despatches read. The demand for 
the delivery was then made in a more formal 
manner. General Clavering refused to vary 
his answer. Mr. Barwell ordered the secretary 
to send him the papers in dispute as soon as 
they came into his possession ; and thus this 
extraordinary conference ended. 

Hastings; however, remained firm in the 
assertion of his authority. The commandant 
of the garrison of Fort William, the com- 
manding officers at the various stations, the 
provincial councils and collectors, were all for- 
mally reminded that their obedience was due 
only to Hastings, as governor-general, and 
the majority of the council, and warned 
against yielding it to any other authority. 
To strengthen his claim by the sanction of 
the accredited interpreters of the law, Hast- 
ings appealed to the judges of the Supreme 
Court ; his oppouents acquiesced in the appeal. 
They appear, indeed, to havs possessed little 
coofidence in their own views ; for, with refer- 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved 
to suspend the execution of all the orders 
which they had passed. The decigfion of the 
judges was in favour of Hastings, who used 
his victory in a manner as little creditable to 
bis character for discretion as for good-feeling. 
With the aid of his steady adherent, Barwell, 
he passed a series of resolutions singularly 
intemperate, vindictive, andabsurd. After re- 
citing the acts performed by General Clavering, 
under his assumed authority, they declared 
not only that by those acts he had usurped the 
office of governor-general—a proposition which 
the decision of the judges would have justi- 
fied—but that the general “had thereby re- 
linquished, resigned, surrendered, aud vacated 
the offics of senior conncillor of Fort William,” 
as well as the place of commander-iu-chief of 
the Company’s forces in India; that Mr. Bar- 
well had thereby become senior conneillor ; 
that the office of commander-in-chief no longer 
existed; and that, for “the preservation of 
the legality of” their ‘‘ proceedings, General 
Clavering should not in future be summoned 
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or admitted as a member of council.” These 
proceedings seem to have excited considerable 
alarm in the enemy’s quarters. Mr. Francis 
attended the next meeting of council, and pre- 
faced a motion for reversing the resolutions 
respecting General Clavering, with a repre- 
sentation of the dangers which surrounded the 
government, of the evils which had arisen 
from passion and precipitancy, and of the 
necessity for recurring toa more moderate and 
prudent course. Heclaimed for himself credit 
in regard to his immediate and implicit sub- 
mission to the decision of ths judges, and im- 
plored that he might be allowed to act the 
part of a mediator. In this character he 
urged the reversal of their late proceedings ; 
he referred to the origin of the existing govern- 
ment; contended that there were ouly four 
ways by which the right of General Clavering 
to the place which he had previously occupied 
in council could be voided—by death, resigna- 
tion, removal by the Crown, or succession to 
the office of governor-general ; and that none 
of these events had taken place. On the 
claims of General Clavering to hold the office 
of commander-in-elief of the Company’s forces 
in Iudia, he held a similar lins of argument, 
varied only with reference to the different cir- 
cumstances of the appaintment. Mr. Francis 
was answered by Mr. Barwell, who expressed 
his belief in the legality of the resolutions 
passed on General Clavering, aud his determi- 
nation to uphold them, but did not sustain his 
opinion by any redundancy of argument, The 
governor-general, in the unrelenting spirit 
which he so freqnently manifested, maintained 
the legality and necessity of excluding Gene- 
ral Clavering from council. But General Cla- 
vering aud Mr. Francis had appealed to the 
judges of the Supreme Court. The judges 
uoanimously decided that the council had no 
power to remove one of its members, or declars 
his seat vacant ; nor conld they, indeed, havs 
decided otherwise, without publicly exhibit- 
ing themselves as unfit to occupy the seat of 
justice. 

In looking back upon these events with the 
calmness of feeling which the actors in them 
could not maintain, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the violence and precipitavcy 
manifested by all parties. General Clavering 
in assuming the government had a pretence 
barely colourable, and it is scarcely conceiva- 
ble that he could have believed it more than 
colourable. The instrument under which Gene- 
ral Clavering claimed to take upon himself the 
office of governor-general did not supersede 
Hastings. Anticipating the retirement of ths 
goveruor-general, the Court of Directors nomi- 
nated a new conncillor, and the Crown con- 
firmed the nomination ; but the operation of 
thess acts was contingent upon an event which 
depended on ths judgment or the caprice of 
the person whose removal was to create a 
vacancy in council, There is therefore no 
difficulty in determining that General Claver- 
ing, in assuming the office of governor-general, 
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and Mr. Francis, in abetting him in the assump- 
tion, acted illegally as well as unwisely. 

The conduct of Hastings is free from the 
imputation of illegality: he had a right to 
retain his office if he so pleased ; the question 
remains whether he was morally as well! as 
legally justified. The precise powers which 
he conveyed to his agents cannot be ascer- 
tained. He give them two papers, one lay- 
ing down certain conditions as indispensable 
*e his retention of the government, the other 
explanatory of one of those conditions. Whe- 
ther there were any further instructions in 
writing, Hastings professed tu he unable to 
recollect, and there are no satisfactory means 
of supplyiog the deficiency of the governor- 
general’s memory. More than these two 
papers appear to have been shown to the select 
three appointed by the Court of Directors to 
confer with Colonel Maclean, for it is re- 
corded that Hastings’s agent had laid before 
them ‘‘several papers,” and “ had acquainted 
them that he had more to produce relative to 
the powers with which he was invested.” It 
seems, however, that the acceptance of the 
supposed resignation, as far as it rested on 
documentary ground, was based on Hastings’s 
declaration, that unless his conditions were 
complied with he would not continue in the 
government ; and upon this, aided hy the 
avowal of Colonel Maclean that he had 
authority for what he did, and the testimony 
of Mr. George Vansittart and Mr. Stuart, 
the court proceeded. Hastings affirmed that 
Colonel Maclean had exceeded his instruc- 
tions ; and to discredit the evidence by which 
the alleged authority of his agent was con- 
firmed, he observed, that he had never called 
upon the parties from whom it proceeded to 
he witnesses to any transactions, nor ever 
authorized them to give testimony. These 
statements might be true ; but if Mr. Vansit- 
tart was, as he stated, present when the 
instructions were given to Colonel Maclean, 
and Mr. Stuart received a confirmation of 
them from the lips of the governor-general at 
a future period, their evidence was nothing 
the worse because they had not been formally 
invested with the character of witnesses. 
Hastings himself acknowledged that he knew 
one of these gentlemen to possess judgment 
and probity, and believed the same of the 
other: as men of judgment they were not 
likely to misunderstand the governor-general 
—as men of probity they would not misrepre- 
sent him. Itis remarkable, too, that Hastings 
never denied having given the alleged instruc- 
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myself without agency.” But it is incredible 
that a matter of such vast importance should 
pass from his mind like an idle subject of 
casual conversation, and that his resignation 
of the office of governor-general should have 
heen felt to be of so little moment, that he 
could not recollect whether the man whom he 
had avowedly intrusted with some power was 
commissioned to tender it or not. 

It has been said, that the power given in 
this respect was subsequently withdrawn. 
This statement rests upon a letter addressed 
by Hastings to Mr. Graham and Colonel 
Maclean, in which he professes to retract the 
resolution communicated to them in a former 
letter. That resolution was to leave Calcutta 
and return to England by the first ship of the 
ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country should convey disapprobation of the 
treaty of Benares and the Rohilla war, and 
should ‘‘mark an evident disinclination to- 
wards” him. The knowledge of Hastings’s 
intention in this respect was stated to be con- 
fined to his agents, who were to use it accord- 
ing to their discretion. This resolution it is 
that he retracted ; and it is clear that the re- 
tractation of the governor-general’s intentions 
to take his departure from India ata particular 
time, if certain circumstances occurred, is a 
very different thing from the withdrawal from 
his agents of the discretionary power of ten- 
dering his resignation previously given. The 
powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, and 
vouched for hy Mr, Vansittart and Mr. Stuart, 
are not referred to in the supposed retractation. 
It is scarcely possible to doubt, that such 
powers were given. Why they were not in 
writing, like the conditions upon which 
Hastings insisted if he continuedin the go- 
vernment, it is not so easy to say. 

It is no part of the duty of the historian 
to vindicate the character and conduct of 
Hastings’s agent, Colonel Maclean. He was 
obviously an intriguing man, and there is 
abundant,reason to believe that he was an un- 
scrupulous one; but it being presumed that 
Hastings had given him the authority which 
he claimed, there does not appear any ground 
for accusing him of either mistaking or neglect- 
ing the interests of his principal. One point, 
however, in this strange series of transactions 
must strike every one who examines them—it 
is the extreme facility with which the Court 
of Directors yielded helief to the representa- 
tions of Colonel Maclean, that he was author- 
ized to tender the governor-general’s resigna- 
tion. This assertion, indeed, was supported 


tions, but only disavowed all recollection of|by corroborative testimovy, the truth of which 


them, and added plausible reasons to show 
how unlikely it was that he should have given 
them. “I ean only say,” he observes, ‘‘that 


there was to reason to suspect; hut a verhal 
authority, though coufirmed by respectable 
evidence, was not sufficient to justify the 


Ido not retain even the faintest idea of|grave and important step of putting in motion 


having given such a commission; nor can I 
conceive the necessity of empowering others 
to do, in my name, an act which must have 
waited for my ratification, and which it was at 
all times in my own power to perform for 


the power of the Crown to fill up the place in 
council presumed to he vacant. In this case, 
as in many others, an inclination to be satisfied 
supplied the want of formal and authoritative 
proof. The Court of Directors wished to avoid 
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a collision with the ministry on the one hand, 
or with the majority of the proprietors on the 
other. The measure suggested by Hastings’s 
agent seemed to afford the means of effecting 
this; it moreover gave the oppooents of 
Hastings all:they wanted, without subjecting 
his friends to the mortification of defeat ; it 
was consequently eagerly embraced. Could 
the party hostile to Hastings have foreseen 
the consequence of their conduct, he would 
not have enjoyed the opportunity of disap- 
pointing their wishes by disavowing his agent. 
But they were too much pleased with the 
prospect of attaining their object by compro- 
mise to examine very scrupulously into the 
authority on which the arrangement rested, or 
into the probability of the governor-general 
performing that which had been promised on 
his behalf. Hastings found it conveoient to 
abandon his agent, or he had forgotten the 
instructions which he had given, or Maclean 
had exceeded his authority. The result was a 
convulsion which might have uprooted the 
new-fouoded empire of Great Britain in India, 
had it not subsided almost as soon as raised. 
In allaying the storm, the judges of the 
supreme court did good service to the state ; 
and it must oot be denied, that while General 
Clavering and Mr. Francis had by their 
violence placed the British Government in 
danger, they subsequently evioced a far more 
conciliatory spirit than was shown by their 
opponents. 

Hastings, fixed in his seat by the decision 
of the judges, continued to exercise his power 
as absolutely as before, and to be subjected to 
tbe same annoyances from the unrelentiag op- 
position of those leagued against him. Io 
August, 1777, Sir John Claveriog followed 
his ally, General Monson, to the grave; his 
death heing, it is believed, accelerated by the 
irritation of mind in which he had long been 
kept, and the vexations to which he had lat- 
terly been subjected. Hastings and Barwell 
had now a numerical majority in council, and 
for a few months the casting vote of the for- 
Iner was not oecessary to the success of his 
measures. Mr. Wheler arrived not loog after 
Sir John Clavering’s death, and took his seat 
in council as the successor of General Monson. 
Tbe news of General Monson’s decease had 
reached Eogland before Mr. Wheler’s depar- 
ture, and, ip consequence, the previous appoint- 
meot of that gentleman to succeed on the 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
Hastiogs was revoked, and its place supplied 
by a pew one, nominating him to the place 
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of government from coming to a dead stand. 
To Hastings this state of things was perhaps 
not disagreeable, although it placed him in a 
situation of extraordinary responsibility. He 
liked power, and he liked the appearance of 
it not less than the reality. He had great con- 
fidence in himself and a strong disposition to 
annoy his opponents. The additional respon- 
sibility incurred by his peculiar position was 
therefore little felt; and if it ever sat un- 
usually heavy on him, its presence was light- 
ened by the gratification which he derived from 
the reflection that those who hated him, and 
whom in turn he hated, were under his rod, 
without power of moving hand or foot io the 
exercise of their public duties, except so far as 
he pleased to permit them. 

Among the subjects which at an early 
period after the arrival of Mr. Wheler occu- 
pied the attention of the council, was a letter 
addressed to the governor-general by Mobarik- 
ul-Dowlah, complaining bitterly of the conduct. 
of Mahomed Reza Khan in the management 
of his affairs, aod alleging, that as that person 
was not connected with the prince either by the 
ties of nature or attachment, his continued pos- 
session of the high degree of power with which 
he was invested was oppressive and dishonour- 
able to the family. The nabob observed, that 
he had now attained that age when, by the 
law and usage of Mahomedanism, he ought to 
take the management of his own affairs; and 
he added, in no very elevated strain of self 
laudatioa, that he was not so devoid of under- 
standing as to be iocapable of conducting 
them. He reminded the governor-general 
that the power of the Company was derived 
from the support of his ancestors, and on these 
grounds claimed to be emancipated from the 
tutelage of Mahomed Reza Khan, and ad- 
mitted to the personal management of the 
affairs of the nizamut and of his household. 
The letter was laid by the governor-general 
before the council, and it is unnecessary to say 
that it gave rise to great differences very 
warmly expressed. Mr. Wheler proposed to 
do nothiog till the decision of the Court of 
Directors could be ascertained. The governor- 
general opposed ; but it happeoed that Mr. 
Barwell was absent, and Mr. Francis sup- 
porting Mr. Wheler, the motion was carried. 
At the next meeting of council Mr, Barwell 
was at his post : the resolution of the previous 
meeting was summarily reversed, and the 
oabob’s request complied with. After the 
lapse of a few months, the governor-general 
produced another letter from the nabob, sug- 


in council actually vacant by the death of|gesting a plan for disposing of the’ salary of 


Geoeral Monson. Mr. Wheler affected to 
maintain a neutral part between Hastings 
and Francis; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, he almost invariably supported the 
latter, and thus reduced the contendiog forces 
to that equilibrium which had prevailed before 
the death of Sir John Clavering, and which 
required the interposition of the governor- 
geoeral’s casting vote to preveat the machine 


Mahomed Reza Khan. In the distribution a 
considerable share ways allotted to Munny 
Begum. Another portion was to be enjoyed 
by the nahob’s mother, Baboo Begum. It 
happened, too, that the amount of money 
proposed to be distributed exceeded that for- 
merly enjoyed by Mahomed Reza Khan by 
eighteen thousand rupees per annum, and the 
Company were invited to make up the excess. 
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Mr. Francis and Mr, Wheler objected to this, 
as they did to the entire arrangement, and 
recorded minutes assigning reasons for their 
opposition. The governor-general and Mr. 
Barwell embarked in no strife of words. The 
former moved that the requisitions of the 
naboh should be complied with; the latter 
simply wrote, “I assent to the governor- 
general’s motion.” That motion was neces- 
sarily carried. 

This part of Hastings’s conduct was severely 
animadverted upon by the Court of Directors, 
who ordered their wish for the restoration of 
Mahomed Reza Khan to be signified to the 
nahob, and ano assurance of their continued 
favour to be conveyed to Mahomed Reza 
Khan himself These orders were obeyed; 
but in the letter, not in the spirit. In com- 
municating the desire of the court, Francis 
and Wheler proposed to call upon the nabob 
to comply with it. Hastings and Barwell 
contended for a simple communication of the 
wish of the court, leaving the intelligence to 
produce its own effect, It did produce all that 
could be expected—a remonstrance from the 
nabob; and but for an event which will soon 
be noticed, the restoration of Mahomed Reza 
Khan might have been postponed till the 
power of thwarting it had departed from 
Hastings. 

The Court of Directors had also ordered the 
restoration of Mr. Bristow, whom the gover- 
nor-general had removed from the residency 
at Onde, and of Mr. Fowke, whom he had 
displaced at Benares. These orders were 
treated with the same degree of respect which 
was accorded to those relating to Mahomed 
Reza Khao, they were received, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, however, wrought a change, 
and in a manner calculated to excite surprise. 
From the temper which had been manifested 
both by Hastings and Francis, the expectation 
of an accommodation being effected between 
them must have appeared one of the most 
extravagant that conld be entertained ; but 
little as it was anticipated, such an event was 
about to take place. The motives of the 
parties are not perfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controversy ; hut few 
persons who have studied the characters of 
the combatants will be disposed to give either 
of them credit for the feeling. Each had a 
confidence in his own judgment amounting to 
presumption ; and the change ia their con- 
duct is probably to be ascribed to circum- 
stances rather than to any abatement either of 
their arrogaace or of their mutual hatred. 

The period of office secured by the act of 
1773, to the persons therein named as governor- 
generaland council, hadexpired before Hastings 
aod his coadjutors had notice of any provision 
being made for such an event; they conse- 
quently continued to exercise their functions, 
and were in course of time apprised that an 
act had passed, continuing the existing gover- 
nor-general in office for one year. Sir Eyre 
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Coote had heen appointed to succeed General 
Clavering in the command of the army, and to 
a place in council. In the latter capacity he 
usually supported Hastings, but not with the 
undeviatiog constancy of Barwell. Barwell 
had passed twenty-three years in‘[ndia, during 
ten of which he had been a member of council. 
He had enjoyed abundant opportunities of 
acquiring wealth, and, haviag improved them, 
was desirous of retiring to the enjoyment of 
his fortune at home. This event Francis, it 
may be presumed, was not indisposed to ac- 
celerate. It would relieve him from a steady 
opponent, and deprive Hastings of a friend, 
whose vote was never denied to any measure 
which he chose to recommend. In proportion, 
however, as the retirement of Barwell was 
desired by Francis, it was dreaded by Haast-: 
ings. He discerned ia it the downfall of that 
absolute power which he had for some time 
exercised ; and though Barwell’s feelings of 
friendship might render him reluctant to abaa- 
don the governor-general and his measnres to 
a council where two would always vote against 
him, and the third could not be depended 
upon for steady or permanent support, it 
could not be expected that he would from this 
cause defer for any long period the gratifica- 
tion of his own yearnings for ease and home. 
Regardiag the departure of Barwell, there- 
fore, as an event that could not be far dis- 
tant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften the 
asperity of an enemy whose power of opposing 
him was about to be greatly increased. He 
could not hope to convert him into a friend— 
probably he did not wish it, but he might ex- 
pect to diminish both the vigour and the fre- 
quency of his attacks, and to secure, by a sur- 
render of some points on which Francis had 
heen most pertinacious, the liberty of pur- 
sning unmolested those plans in which his own 
mind was most deeply interested. Such is 
the hest account that can he given of the pro- 
bahle motives of those concerned in the nego- 
tiation. The overture appears to have pro- 
ceeded from Francis, aod to have heen made 
on his behalf bya Mr. Ducarel to Major Scott, 
a great favourite of the governor-general, and 
his agent in varions important aad confidential 
transactions. The principal conditions required 
by Francis appear to have heen explained at 
the meeting. The result was communicated 
to Hastings, and the two principals subse- 
quently met to complete the pacification so 
happily commenced by their agents. The 
value which Hastiags attached to the success 
of the negotiation may be estimated by the 
sacrifices which he made to secure it. A man 
more uarelentiog in his hostility oever lived ; 
yet he coasented to purchase peace on the 
condition of immediately restoring Mr. Fowke 
to the office which he had formerly enjoyed, 
from which Hastings had removed him, and to 
which he had shortly hefore refused to restore 
him, though his restoration was required hy 
the express orders of the Court of Directors. 
Mr. Bristow, who had been removed in like 
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manner, whose restoration had in like manner 
been ordered by the Court of Directors, and in 
like manner deferred by Hastings, was also 
to he restored, though not immediately. Fur- 
ther, to propitiate his rival, Hastings agreed 
to conform to the orders from home respect- 
ing Mahomed Reza Khan. These concessions 
were so many virtual acknowledgments that 
Hastings had acted factiously in his previous 
dealings with the parties whose return to em- 
ployment was thus provided for. He had not 
only removed, hut had persisted in excluding 
them from office, in opposition to the delibe- 
rate judgment of those whom he served. 
Nothing but the strongest public necessity 
could justify such a course ; hut such necessity, 
if it ever existed, continued in full force at 
the time when he consented to replace them. 
The inevitable conclusion is, that personal 
aversion dictated their removal, and personal 
convenience led to the engagement to restore 
them. 

The conclusion of the truce with Francis 
was to be followed, at no great distance of 
time, by another compromise, scarcely less re- 
markable. Almost from the period when the 
judges of the Supreme Court entered on their 
functions, serious differences had existed be- 
tween them and the government. The court 
seemed resolved to press its jurisdiction to the 
very extent of the limits prescribed to it by 
law, if not a little beyond them. The juris- 
diction of the court had been restricted to 
British subjects resident, or having heen resi- 
dent, within Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, or 
having debts, effects, or estate there, and to 
persons employed directly or indirectly in the 
service of the Company, or of British subjects ; 
these words being intended to exclude the na- 
tives generally, they being regarded as subjects 
of the naboh: with regard to these, the juris- 
diction of the court, with the exception already 
mentioned, could only be exercised with con- 
sent of parties. The court, however, adopted 
such principles of construction as threatened 
to bring within its power every inhahitant of 
the three provinces on whom any one might 
desire to inflict the vexation and expense of a 
law-suit. No man could caleulate on being 
able to escape its meshes, and all regarded it 
with horror. To the poor the expense attend- 
ing its proceedings was frightful ; to the rich 
its forms of process were so offensive as to he 
more dreaded than even death. In a country 
where the tendency to litigation is so strong 
as it is in India, where revenge is so long 
cherished and so remorselessly gratified, the 
Supreme Court became a frightful instrument 
of injustice and oppression. Its lower re- 
tainers were among the vilest and most 
abandoned inmates of a crowded Indian city, 
and the manner ia which they exercised their 
unpopular calling may readily be conceived. 
The goverument was not less hostile than the 
people to the assumptions of the Supreme 
Court ; for the judges were charged with ex- 
ceeding their authority by interfering with the 
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collection of the revenue ; and further, tuey 
had claimed the right of calling for the pro- 
duction of the records of government in their 
court. Having advanced thus far, it was not 
to be expected that the judicial institutions of 
the country would meet with much respect. 
In one case a verdict, with heavy damages, 
was given against several parties concerned in 
certain proceedings beforethe provincial council 
of Patna, including some Mahometan function- 
aries employed by that council. Another 
verdict passed, at the suit of the same plain- 
tiffs, against the members of the council. It 
would be difficult to show that it was any part 
of the duty of the Supreme Court to control 
and regulate the courts subsisting under the 
authority of the local goverament; but in 
this case they assumed the power, and they 
decided the question before them, moreover, 
upon a maxim of English law, delegatus non 
potest delegare, of which, however sound and 
rational it may be, the parties thus visited 
with punishment in the shape of damages 
which they were unable to pay, had never 
heard, 

The time when mutual and long-cherished 
discontent was to issue in an open conflict at 
length arrived. Au opulent native, named 
Cossinaut Baboo, had given security to the 
government for certain rents payable by the 
rajah of Cossijurah, in his capacity of zemin- 
dar. Cossinaut had also acted as manager of 
the zemindary, the accounts of which were 
involved in much difficulty. There were dis- 
puted questions between Cossinaut and the 
government ; there were others in which the 
claims of Cossinaut were opposed hy those of 
the rajah or of the cultivators. Government 
had proceeded to vindicate its claims by an 
appeal to the law, but an arrangement subse- 
quently took place, and a further examination 
of the accounts was entered upon by muiual 
agreement, Cossinaut depositing the sum in 
dispute. Before the examination was com- 
pleted, Cossinaut commenced an action against 
the rajah in the Supreme Court, and in orders 
to entitle him to its interposition, made oath 
that the zemindar was employed by the East- 
India Company in the collection of the re- 
venues. Upon this a capias issued, with a 
clause authorizing the sheriff to take bail to 
the amount of 300,000 rupees. 

An officer proceeded to execute the writ, 
and the zemindar, having obtained information 
of the approach of the unwelcome visitor, dis- 
appeared. The governor-general and council, 
on being apprized of the facts, had recourse 
to their legal advisers. The Company’s advo- 
cate-general gave his opinion that the legis- 
lature did not intend to subject zemindars to 
the authority of the Supreme Court ; and after 
adverting to the peculiar position of the Eng- 
lish in India, as well as to the difficulties 
which had arisen and were likely to arise from 
the imprudent and extravagant assumptions of 
the judges, he advised that the zemindar 
should have notice that, not being subject to 
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the jurisdiction of the court, he should not 
appear, or plead, or do, or suffer any act 
which might appear on his part to amount 
to a recognition of the authority of the judi- 
cature, as extending to himself. The advocate- 
general further advised, that in all similar 
cases, as well as in that before him, the power 
of the government should be withheld from 
affording sid to the judicature of the court; 
that the court should he left to its own means 
of executing its process ; and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) ‘‘thus 
render themselves responsible to the state for 
having, should such be the event, unneces- 
sarily bazarded the dignity and authority of 
the kiog’s judicature, by exposing its process 
to contempt and its officers to resistance and 
repulse.” The advice of the advocate-general 
was followed. The European collector at Mid- 
napore was instructed to apprize the zemindar 
of the views of the governor-general and 


council, and if applied to by the sheriff for. 


military assistance, to refuse it. 

The writ of capias was returned uoexe- 
cuted ; and a writ was thereupon issued to 
sequester the lands and effects of the zemindar 
in order to compel his appearance to the ac- 
tion. To enforce this writ the sheriff’s officer 
was attended by a body of about sixty sepoys 
and European seamen; the former furnished 
by Cossinaut, who, in accordance with a com- 
mon practice among wealthy natives, kept in 
pay an armed force; the latter consisting of 
sailors discharged from ships in the river. 
The whole were armed and provided with 
ammunition, On this preparation becoming 
known to the governor-geoeral and council, 
they ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the officer com- 
manding at Midnapore, with a view to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, to despatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend any 
body of men answering the description of 
those understood to be employed for execu- 
ting the work of sequestration. These orders 
did not arrive in time to prevent an attempt 

-to execute the writ. A sergeant, with part 
of the sheriff's force, effected an entrance into 
the house of the zemiodar and endeavoured to 
pass into the zenana. They were resisted, 
aod for the time overpowered ; but the sheriff’s 
party being reinforced, possession of the house 
was obtained, the sanctity of the zenoana vio- 
lated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and de- 
tained as a prisoner. The state of affairs was 
soon changed hy the arrival of a party of 
troops despatched by Colonel Ahmuty under 
the orders which ha had received from the 
government. The sheriff’s men were made 
prisoners and marched off to the presidency. 
These proceedings were followed hy the issue 
of a government notice addressed to all ze- 
mindars and ‘landholders, advising them that 
they were not subject to the Supreme Court, 
except under particular circumstances, which 
were pointed out, and warning them not to 
plead to any action brought thereia, nor to do 
or suffer any act which should amount to a 
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recognition of its authority over them. This 
was transmitted to all the provincial councils 
and collectors, with orders to give it publicity ; 
and those authorities were, at the same time, 
directed not to afford any aid to the service of 
the process of the Supreme Court in cases 
where, by the terms of the notice, the parties 
against whom such process was directed were 
declared to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the court. Thess events occurred in the 
months of November and Decemher, 1779. 

On the 18th January following, rules were 
granted ia the Supreme Court, calling upon 
certain persons alleged to be connected with 
the resistance offered to the process of thea 
court, to show cause why attachment should 
not issue against them. Those persons were 
Lieutenant Bamford, the officer commanding 
the party by which the sheriff’s followers were 
dispossessed and made prisoners; Mr. Swan- 
ston, assistant to the collector at Midnapore ; 
aod Mr. North Naylor, the Company’sattorney. 
The principal offences charged on the last- 
named gentleman were his having made in- 
quiry at the sheriff’s office as to the means 
taken for executing the writ, and being privy 
to the despatch of the military force by which 
the execution was frustrated. Application 
was at the same time made for rules against 
the governor-general and Mr. Barwell; but 
the chief justice was uoder the influence of a 
remarkable degree of discretion, and he de- 
clared that the court would not grant a rule 
which they ‘‘could not enforce,” but he di- 
rected copies of the rule to be served upon 
both, in order that they might answer the 
matters sworn to if they chose. The leniency 
with which the chief justice treated the mem- 
hers of the government was not extended to 
their attorney. On a future day the rule 
against Mr. Naylor was made absolute, and 
he was required to answer a string of twenty 
interrogatories. Mr. Naylor regarded com- 
pliance with this order as inconsistent with 
his professional duty ; and, with a view tothe 
influence of meditation in effecting a change 
in his judgment, he was committed a prisoner 
to the common gaol of Calcutta. The governor- 
general and council were, about the same time, 
served withasummons from the Supreme Court, 
to answer to Cossinaut Baboo in an action of 
trespass, There could be little doubt as to 
the ground of this action, but as it did not 
appear on the summons, and might, ‘“ by bare 
possibility, have relation to questions of a 
private or personal nature,” appearance was 
entered for all the parties. The plaint con- 
firmed the suspicion which had been enter- 
tained ; and it heing evident that the action 
related to matters done by the governor- 
general and council io their public capacity, 
they directed their council to withdraw their 
appearance. The wrath of the court was 
thereupon roused to fury. The conduct of 
the government was declared to be “a clear 
contempt of his Majesty’s law, and of his 
court ;” but the indignation of the judges sub- 
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sided on recollecting from whom the contempt 
proceeded. The counsel for the Company had 
tendered a paper containing the resolutions of 
the goverament. The court ordered this 
paper to be recorded, “ but,” says Sir Elijah 
Impey, ‘‘as it wasia the cass of the governar- 
geoeral and council, did no other act in con- 
sequence of it.” The judges, however, deter- 
mioed that the defendants could not withdraw 
their plea without leave, and that if they ap- 
plied for such leave, it would not be right to 
grant it ; that both as British subjects, and 
as being employed by, and in tho service of 
the East-India Company, they were subject to 
the jurisdiction of the court as individuals, and 
that there was no distinction between their 
concurrent aod individual acts; and, fioally, 
that the court would proceed in the case before 
them as io any other where there was a default 
of appearance. The plaintiff had previously 
applied to the court to have the cause set 
down to be heard ex parte for default of plea, 
and the application had been granted. But 
this affair, which had threatened consequences 
scarcely less serious than those dreaded at ano 
earlier period from the conflict of rival claims 
for the first place in the government, termi- 
nated ia a manner as extraordinary as it was 
unexpected. Cossinaut Bahoo suddenly dis- 
cootinned his actions against the goveraar- 
general and members of council, and also that 
against the zemindar, out of which the others 
had arisen. His motives are unkoown. It 
has been surmised, and with strong proba- 
bility, that Hastings could have thrown some 
light upon them. A still more remarkable 
eveat was to follow at the distance of a few 
months from the discontinuance of Cossinaut’s 
actions, Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice of the 
Snpreme Court, was made judge of the Sudder 
dewanoy adawlut, the highest court of justice 
existing under the authority of the Company. 
To this appointment asalary of sixty thousand 
rupees per annum was apoexed, 

Thus termioated the conflict between the 
government of Bengal and the Supreme Court, 
provoked by the judges, and carried on by 
them with a lamentable disregard of their own 
duty and of the public interest. Their in- 
fatuation led to resistance from the power 
which was bound to lend its support to their 
authority. The course taken by the govern- 
ment cannot be defended upon any ordiaary 
priociples, but the circumstances uader which 
they were called upon to act were not of an 
ordinary character. The judges acted under 
the authority of an act of parliament, aad the 
governor-geoeral and couccil had no legal right 
to interpret that act. According to strict law 
the court might determine its owa jurisdiction, 
subject to appeal to the king in couacil; but 
the assumptions of the court were so monstrous, 
and the consequences likely to flow from them 
so fearful, that the government had only to 
choose between resisting the power of the 
court, on the one hand, or, on the other, calmly 
witnessing the total ruin of the country com- 
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mitted to their care. The land was passing 
out of cultivation under the terror of the 
Supreme Court ; the people flying from their 
habitations to escape the outrages offered by 
its myrmidons to their persons and their feel- 
ings; and, if its course had not been timely 
arrested, the country would have hecome a 
desert—the hailiffs of the Supreme Court its 
lords. The governor-general and couacil could 
not have been justified in suffering this state 
of thingsto ensue. Tho violence of the remedy 
was warranted by the extreme wrong which 
gave rise to it. The judges usurped powers 
which the legislature did not intend them to 
possess, and the government resisted thom. 
The one party strained the law, to extend their 
own authority ; the other resisted the process 
of the law, in order to protect the people from 
oppression. In the performances of this duty, 
for a duty it was, Hastings cordially joined 
with that party in the council with which he 
was usually at enmity. His friend, Mr. Bar- 
well, was far less decided in his conduct. The 
most devoted supporter of the policy of 
Hastings, he wished not to separate himself 
from the governor-general; the attached 
friend of Sir Elijah Impey, he recoiled from 
giving offence to the chief justice ; vacillating, 
under the influence of these contending mo- 
tives, from one side to the other, defeading 
the legality of the acts of the Supreme Court, 
and at the same time perfectly convinced that 
their acts were destroying the sources of the 
reveoue, Mr. Barwell seems to have heeo 
anxious in this dispute to stand well with all 
parties. Hastings did not thus temporize: he 
chose his part, and he acted vigorously upon 
the choice which he had made. But here 
approbation must end: the means by which 
the dispute was terminated, though very 
characteristic of Hastings’s policy, were very 
discreditable to all parties concerned in the 
accommodation. 

To the reputation of the chief justice the 
appointmeat was more injurious than even to 
that of Hastings—it was deadly. Had Sir 
Elijah Impey died before accepting this fatal 
gift, he would by impartial observers have 
been regarded as a maa of narrow miad, head- 
strong passions, and overhearing temper ; but 
no imputation, based on sufficient evidence, 
would have shaded his judicial integrity. His 
own act effected that which all the ingenuity 
of his enemies would have failed to accomplish. 
He iuscribed oo his own brow the record of 
his disgrace in characters deep, broad, and in- 
delible. The temptation was so undisguised 
in its approach, the scandal of accepting it 
was so glaring, that the slightest feeling of 
judicial decency would have repelled it with 
something approaching to scorn, What could 
his contemporaries, what could posterity think 
of a chief Justice, found, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished member of his own profession, 
‘one day summoning the goveruor-general 
aud council before his tribunal for acts done 
as council, and the next accepting emoluments 
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nearly equal to his original appointment, to 
be held during the pleasure of the same 
council?” 

Before the completion of the arrangement 
by which the chief justice was to be rendered 
supple and accommodating, the slumbering 
embers of discontent within the council had 
burst into renewed life; and so powerful was 
the reaction of hostility, after the temporary 
calm, that the pen hecame too feeble an instru- 
ment to express the feelings of the two chief 
combatants. Among the articles of agreement 
hetween Hastings and Francis was one, it was 
stated, securing to the former the management 
of the Mahratta war, the details of which will 
be related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this article was violated, and 
he produced in evidence an alleged copy of the 
stipulation in the following words :—‘‘ Mr. 
Francis will not oppose any measure which 
the governor-general will recommend for the 
prosecution of the war in which we are sup- 
posed to he engaged with the Mahrattas, or 
for the general support of the present political 
system of this government: neither will he 
himself either propose or vote with any other 
member who shall propose any measure that 
shall he contrary to the governor-general’s 
opinion on these points.” Francis denied 
that he ever was a party to such an engage- 
ment, and, referring to a conversation with 
Hastings, in which the governor-general pro- 
duced a memorandum containing, as he be- 
lieved, the article in question, Fraocis affirmed 
that he returned it with a declaration that he 
did not agree to it. Between the truth of 
these conflicting statements. there are but 
slender materials for determining. The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in 
favour of the assertion of Hastings. He had 
given up to Francis many points on which his 
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personal wishes would have led him to with- 
stand a surrender ; it is inconceivable that he 
should not have bargained for something in 
return. If everything were to be conceded to 
Francis, and nothing to the governor-general, 
the latter might as well have risked the con- 
sequences of Mr. Barwell’s possible retirement. 
He probably would not have retired, if his 
friend and leader had not helieved himself se- 
cure ofa satisfactory share of power. Hastings, 
too, at the time when the arrangement was 
concluded, seems to have been convinced that 
the prevision relating to the Mahratta war was 
part of it. It has been suggested that both 
parties were guiltless: that Francis had de- 
clined to assent to the disputed article, but 
that Hastings had not understood him. This 
seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to both, care would he taken that the 
main previsions of the compact were under- 
stood ; and it is not easy to evade the con- 
clusien that either Francis was guilty of a gross 
breach of faith, or Hastings of the assertion of 
a scandalous falsehood. The presumption, on 
the whole, lies against Francis, and his charac- 
ter will, probably, never be relieved from the 
imputation. But whoever was the guilty 
party, the dispute was near finding a tragical 
termination. A challenge given by Francis 
was accepted hy the governor-general: the 
parties met, exchanged shots, and Francis was 
wounded. The previous language of the dis- 
putants was so viclest, that such a result, 
however reprehecsible, was far from unnatural. 
On the indecency of such a mode of determining 
disputes existing in a council intrusted with 
the care of vast and important interests, no 
remark can he necessary. 

Francis quitted Indiain Decemher following, 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue his own 
views almost uncontrolled. 
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HOSTILITIES BETWEEN THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT AND THE NABOB OF BROACH — ENGLISH 
TAKE POSSESSION OF SALSETTE—ROUT OF COLONEL EGERTON’S FORCE— CAPTAIN POPHAM’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS—COLONEL OAMAC DEFEATS SCINDIA—-PEACE CONCLUDED. 


On the western side of India were certain 
places which the Hast-India Company had long 
been desirous of possessing ; these were the 
island of Salsette, the port of Bassein, Kenery, 
Hog Island, Elephanta, and Auranjee. They 
were occupied by the Mahrattas ; and with 
the view principally to taking advantage of 
any opportunity that might occur of securing 
those places by negotiation, permission had 
been sought and obtained for the residence of 
an English agent at Poona. It was sometime 
before any event favourable to the views of 
the English Government occurred; but, at 
length, the success of the Company’s arms 
against the nabob of Broach seemed to afford 
an opening for attaining the desired object. 
With the nahob of Broach the government 


of Bombay had formerly concluded a treaty ; 
but it being alleged that he had levied a higher 
rate of customs’ duty on the goods of mer- 
chants under English protection than his en- 
gagements warranted, an expedition was fitted 
out against him, in conjunction with the nabob 
of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a certain amount of tribute, a large 
portion of which was to be made over to the 
English, in consideration of the expense which 
they incurred. But this step was undertaken 
under imperfect information ; and on the expe- 
dition arriving before Broach, it being obvious 
that the attempt mnst fail, the nabch was pre- 
vailed upon to save the honour of the British 
arms, hy requesting that the troops might be 
withdrawn. Negotiation followed, and a new 
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treaty was cancluded. The expedition against 
Broach was strongly condemned by the Court 
of Directors, hut this did not prevent the 
government of Bombay from despatching an- 
other with the same object, their disobedience 
being defended by allegations of the continued 
deceitful and perfidious conduct of the nabob. 
The second expedition was more successful 
than the first, the city of Broach being taken 
by storm; but the Court of Directors again 
expressed their disapprohation of the attack. 

Tt was part of the plan of the Bomhay 
government to offer Broach and a place called 
Fort Victoria to the Mahrattas in exchange 
for those which it was desired to ohtain from 
them. The British resident took care to inti- 
mate that such an exchange might be effected ; 
hut the Mahratta government received the 
communication coldly, and without any move- 
ment towards accepting the offer. 

At a later period circumstances seemed to 
favour the views of the English, and nego- 
tiations were entered into with a personage 


named Rugonath Row. He was the brother 


of a former Peishwa, and the uncle of two suc- 
ceeding ones, the latter of whom was assassi- 
nated. Rugonath Row enjoyed the reputation 
of having contrived his nephew’s death; a 
more indulgent opinion, supported by respecta- 
ble authority, regards him as intending only 
to seize the power of his relative, and acquits 
him of conspiring against his life. Rugonath 
Row, on the death of his nephew, succeeded 
to the office of Peishwa, and to a multiplicity 
of foreign and domestic troubles. He was 
engaged in a war with Nizam Ali, which he 
contrived to bring to a conclusion, but without 
advantage to himself. He meditated an expe- 
dition into the Carnatic, which was to cripple 
at once the power of Hyder Ali, Mahomet Ali, 
and the English. But these great designs came 
to an abortive conclusion ; Hyder Ali, taking 
advantage of the pecuniary distress of Rugo- 
nath Row, which was great, made peace with 
him on his own terms. Rugonath Row had 
proposed to himself to rescue from that wily 
adventurer certain districts which he had 
acquired from the Mahrattas. Uyder Ali 
induced him to surrender his claim to part 


of them, in consideration of the payment of 


a small sum of money, and the promise of 
a larger. The intelligence of some events 
threatening the stability of his power, com- 
pelled Rugonath Row to relinquish his fur- 
ther designs on the Carnatic ; but he prevailed 
upon Hyder Ali to recognize his title as 
Peishwa, and to engage to pay tribute to him. 

The news which had arrested the progress 
of Rugonath Row was that of the alleged 
pregnancy of Gunga Bye, the widow of the 
late Peishwa. Rugonath Row thereupon com- 
menced his march towards Poona, and met 
with some success ; hut the want of funds pre- 
vented his pursuing it, and he suddenly turned 
his course to the northward. Shortly after- 
wards, the widow of the late Peishwa gave 
birth to a son, who, at the age of forty days, 
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was formally invested with the office he was 
destined to bear, The investiture took place 
in May, 1774. 

Had Rugonath Row abandoned his usurped 
authority in deference to the rights of an 
infant, he would have departed widely from 
the principles which govern Mahratta policy, 
whether national or individual. He did not 
thus ‘discredit the people to which he belonged, 
but, amidst many difficulties and much dis- 
tress, continued to maintain his pretensions to 
the office of Peishwa, and to seek allies to 
assist him in supporting them. Among others, 
he had recourse to the English, and the desire 
felt hy the authorities at Bombay to obtain 
possession of Salsette and Bassein led them 
eagerly to encourage his overtures. They 
were rendered the more anxious by an appre- 
hension that the Portuguese were ahout to 
forestall them in the possession of these much 
coveted places. The negotiations with Rugo- 
nath Row, however, proceeded unsatisfactorily. 
On the point which the government of Bom- 
bay regarded as most important he was ohdu- 
rate; he peremptorily refused to give up 
Salsette and Bassein ; and in despair of accom- 
plishing their object by any other means, the 
English authorities had resolved to accept an 
offer made by the killadar in command of the 
garrison at Tannah, the priucipal fort on the 
island of Salsette, to put them in possession 
of the place for a sum of money. The bar- 
gain, however, was not carried into effect. By 
the time that the governor and council of 
Bombay had decided upon closing with the 
offer, the killadar alleged that it was no longer 
in his power to perform that which he had 
proposed, the Mahrattas, alarmed by the 
movements of the Portngnese, having rein- 
forced the garrison. But the British authori- 
ties were not thus to be disappointed. Nego- 
tiation having failed, they had recourse to 
arms: Tannah was taken hy storm, and the 
island of Salsette, together with that of 
Caranja, passed into the hands of the English. 
Immediately after the despatch of the arma- 
ment against Tannah, a Portuguese fleet 
appeared off Bombay, and the commander 
delivered in a protest against the conduct of 
the British authorities. 

Before the capture of the island was effected 
the new government of Bengal had entered 
upon its functions. By the act under which 
that government was constituted it was in- 
vested with a controlling power over the other 
presidencies. The government of Bombay 
were aware of the passing of the act, but were 
ignorant of the arrival of the new councillors, 
and their formal assumption of authority, 
nutil after the expedition against the islands 
had been despatched. Its success was com- 
municated without delay to the government of 
Fort William. 

In the mean time negotiations with Rugo- 
nath Row were renewed, and, finally a treaty 
was concluded, by which former treaties with 
the Mahratta state were ratified; both parties 
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engaged to abstain from assisting the enemies 
of the other; the East-India Company agreed 
to aid Rugonath Row with a considerable 
force, and he in return agreed to surrender to 
them Bassein and certain other places. Ru- 
gonath Row was also to procure from the 
Guicowar a grant for the Company of the 
share of revenue collected by that prince in 
the town and pergunnoah of Broach. He 
further stipulated to pay to the Company 
aonually seventy-five thousand rupees from 
the revenues of Oklaseer, and a lac and a half 
of rupees monthly for the military assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate 
share for so much as might be furoished, as 
security for which payment be made temporary 
assignment of several districts. Six lacs of 
rupees were to be immediately deposited with 
an agent of the Company; but as Rugonath 
Row had them not, and koew not where to 
obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in their place. Rugonath Row 
was to defray all expenses that might he in- 
curred in taking possession of any of the 
places ceded to the Company ; he was not to 
make war ia the Carnatic, and he was bouod 
to assist the ships of the Company, or of per- 
sons uoder their protection, if wrecked, aad to 
protect the cargoes. 

This treaty was greatly disapproved at Ben- 
gal. The goveroor-general, Hastings, recorded 
a minute of considerable length, and certainly 
marked hy great ability. He maintained that 
the treaty was unseasooable, because forined 
ata time wheo Rugonath Row appeared to 
have been abandoned by his former adhereats ; 
that it was impolitic, because the Company 
was subjected to the whole burden of the war, 
without a force at Bombay equal to the noder- 
takiag, without money or certaiu resources, 
and hecause it was uodertaken without regard 
to the general interests of the other British 
settlements io India; that it was unjust, 
because the English had received oo injury 
froin any part of the Mahratta state which 
could authorize an ioterference with their 
mutual dissensions, and were uoder no actual 
ties to Rugooath Row, hut, on the contrary, 
were la positive negotiation with the very 
powers agaiast which they had since declared 
war; and that it was unauthorized, because 
the law precluded the subordioate govero- 
meats from commenciog hostilities, declaring 
war, or negotiating any treaty of peace without 
the consent of the governor-general and council, 
except in cases of imminent necessity, where 
it would be daogerous to postpone the com- 
mencement of hostilities or the conclusion of 
treaties, and except when the subordinate 
government might have received special orders 
from the Company—which excepticos did aot 
apply to the treaty concluded with Rugonath 
Row. On these grounds, the governor-geaeral 
proposed to direct the government of Bombay 
to cancel the treaty, and withdraw the detach- 
ment seat in pursuaace of it, unless some 
decisive advantage should have been gained 
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over the enemy, or that the detachment should 
be in such a situation that it would be daa- 
gerous either to retreat or to pause, or that 
a negotiation should have been commenced 
between Rugonath Row and his opponents in 
consequence of the support afforded by the 
English. The council, seldom agreeiag in any 
thing but in anooyiag each other, were uaani- 
mous in approving the first part of the pro- 
posed orders to Bombay: with regard to the 
exceptions by which the order was modified, 
there was a difference ofopinion, Barwell, as 
usual, supported the governor-general alto- 
gether—the three remaining members of the 
council thought that the order for the with- 
drawal of the troops should be made suhject to 
no exception but that of the impracticability 
of their retiring in safety, and thus the in- 
struction to the government of Bombay was 
framed, 

The government of Bengal resolved at the 
same time to open a negotiation with the 
authorities at Poona. The choice of the per- 
soa who was to represeat the British govero- 
ment at the capital of the Peishwa gave rise, as 
usual, to acontest. Hastings proposed Colonel 
Dow ; General Claveriag recommended Colonel 
Upton; and the latter officer, being sup- 
ported hy the majority, was appointed. 

The command of the British force destined 
to act in coajunction with Rugonath Row had 
been intrusted to Colonel Keating. It arrived 
at Camha ahout the middle of March, 1775, 
aod in April effected a junction with all that 
remained of the army of Rugonath Row, that 
chieftain having been defeated some time 
before, and his forces dispersed. After some 
considerable delay, arising from various causes, 
the combined body moved in the direction of 
Poona. Nothiog of importance occurred till 
the 18th May, when an action took place, 
which terminated in favour of the English, 
though they sustaioed dreadful loss. The 
British commander does not appear to have 
displayed any great military skill, aod an 
ulleged mistake of the word of command by a 
body of European grenadiers nearly led to the 
loss of the battle. 

The goverament of Bombay were not ina 
coodition to maintaio the burden of the war 
without assistance from the other presidencies, 
and an application was made to Bengal for 
mean and money. The governor-general was 
disposed to comply with the request, on the 
ground that the question then to he decided 
was not whether the government of Bombay 
had acted properly or aot, but by what means 
were the Company’s affairs to be extricated 
from the danger in which they were involved 
by a war pvecipitately uadertaken. It is un- 
oecessary to say that the governor-general was 
supported by Barwell, and opposed hy the 
other inembers of council. The latter party 
positively refused to send any mea, but, as the 
pecuoiary necessities of the Bombay govern- 
ment were urgeot, they were williag to forward 
a small supply of money. Ahout a month 
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after this determination, Mr. Tayler, a member 
of the council of Bomhay, arrived at Calcutta, 
specially to represent to the government of 
Bengal the necessity of giviag to the Bombay 
government such support as would enable 
them to avert the consequences likely tu arise 
from an abrupt termination of the engagement 
with Rugonath Row, but his representations 
were not more successful than those of the 
governor-general. The majority in council 
were fixed in their determination to put aa 
end to the war at ouce. General Clavering, 
indeed, had expressed an opinion that snch a 
atep was likely to assist the progress of the 
negotiation at Poona. ‘‘ We have reasou to 
hope,” said he, ‘‘that the Mahrattas, seeing 
the justice and moderation of this government, 
aod that our intentions are fioally to puta 
stop to that spirit of conquest, encroachment, 
and injnstice, which seems hitherto to have 
prevailed too much in India, will listen to the 
proposals that we have made to conclude a firra 
and lasting peace with them.” 

The soundness of these views was soon 
brought to the test. Colouel Upton, haviag 
reached Pooua with great difficulty, entered 
on the business of his mission, but found the 
ministers of the Peishwa little disposed to cor- 
diality. He was instructed to stipulate for thé 
possession of Salsette and Bassein. The Mah- 
ratta, authorities refused compliance. In ac- 
conating for this refusal, Colonel Upton says, 
‘** T conceived it owing to their imagining that 
I must treat with them at any rate;” and it 
appears that they proposed questions to the 
British negotiator which it wonld have re- 
quired great ingenuity to answer satisfactorily. 
They asked him why the governmeat of Ben- 
gal made such professiun of honour, and how 
it happened that, while they disapproved of 
the war commenced by the Bonbay govern- 
ment, they were so desirous of availing them- 
selves of the advantages of it. After much 
discussion, Colonel Upton demanded of the 
ministers what waa their final determination, 
and they avswered that they knew of uone but 
war. The government of Bengal now with- 
drew the restriction which they had imposed 
oa the hostile operations of the goverringzat of 
Bombay ; they addressed a letter to Rugonath 
Row, offering him the assistance of the British 
arms in all parts of India, to place him with 
full authority iu the seat of the government at 
Poona ; they resolved to write to Nizam Ali, 
Hyder Ali, Morari Row, the Rajah of Berar, 
Holkar, and Scindia, with a view of engaging 
their assistance for Rugonath Row, or at least 
of securing their neutrality ; they directed the 
British resident at Oude to prevail ou the 
vizier to permit the removal of the Company's 
brigade to the frontier of Korah, next Calpee, 
with a view to promote the iaterests of Rugo- 
nath Row ; they wrote to the government of 
Madras for reinforcements ia aid of the same 
cause, and they requested the officer ia com- 
mand of the squadroo ou the coast of Malabar 
to give it all the support in his power. These 
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measures were taken by the Bengal govern- 
meat on the 7th March, uoder an impression 
that the oegotiations at Poona were at an end. 
On the 1st April they received a letter from 
Colonel Uptoo, ioforming them that the diffe- 
reaces with the Peishwa’s ministers had been 
arranged, and that a treaty waa in progress. 
The treaty was concluded, and, with some 
modifications, accepted by the government of 
Beugal. By this treaty Rugonath Row, on 
condition of dishandiag his army, was to have 
an establishment at Kopergoam, on the hanks 
of the Godavery. This he refused to accept, 
and heoce arose new difficulties, The govern- 
ment of Bumhay fiercely attacked the treaty, 
and maintained that Rugonath Row should 
have heen allowed the option of residing in 
une of the Company’s settlements; that the 
ministers at Pooua would not have objected if 
their intentions were honest ; that thus placed, 
Rugonath Row would have heen a useful in- 
strumeot for operating on the fears of the 
other party ia the Mahratta state, and would 
have afforded the best security for the preser- 
vation of peace. Rugonath Row had expressed 
a determination to appeal to the Court of 
Directors, aad, till the result should be known, 
to seek au asylnm at Bombay. The govern- 
ment of that presidency were quite ready that 
he shonld finda home there, but that of Bengal 
interfered and forbade it. He finally retired, 
with about two hundred adherents, to Surat. 

The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed the 
Company in the possession of Salsette aud the 
islands which they actually occupied. Basseio, 
not beiag in their possession, was excepted. Itis 
a fact strikiagly illustrative of the imperfect in- 
formation possessed by the Bengal government 
when they uadertook, through the agency of 
Colonel Upton, to negotiate a treaty with the 
Mahratta state, that they actually believed 
that Bassein was in the possession of the Eng- 
lish, and it was at Poona that Colonel Uptoa 
first learned that such was not the ease. 
Another remarkable circumstance attending 
this series of transactiuns is, that immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty with the 
roiuister of the infaat Peishwaat Poona, orders 
were received from the Court of Directors 
approving of the treaty of Surat—the treaty 
coucluded by the Bombay government with 
Rugonath Row—and directing that possessiun 
should be kept of all the places thereby ceded. 
These orders it was impossible to obey without 
renewing the war, for part of the cessions had 
been abandoned by the latter treaty concluded 
by Colouel Upton. 

The terms of the treaty coucluded hy Colonel 
Upton were so vague, that, after they were 
nominally fixed, the lahour of adjusting them 
had to be performed. Even after Culonel 
Upton’s retirement from Poona the work was 
continued hy Mr. Mostyn, who was appointed 
resident there, an office which he held hefore 
the breach caused by the alliance with Rugo- 
nath Ruw. The resident, too, found other oceu- 
pation in the intrigues ofa Frenchman, bearing 
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the authority of his own government to oego- 
tiate with the Mahrattas. This person, who 
bore the appellation of the Chevalier St. Lubin, 
was not uokaown in India, He had obtained 
the coofideace of the government of Madras, 
and had beea a main cause of produciag the 
disasters which had attended their war with 
Hyder Ali. He subseqnently introduced him- 
self to the ministry of France, ever jealons of 
the extended empire of the English, aod ever 
ready to aoaoy them in their distant posses- 
sions. To them the chevalier boasted of his 
influence withthe mostdistioguished poteotates 
of India, of the services which he had rendered 
Hyder Ali, aod of his intimacy with the Mah- 
ratta rajah. The gross ignorance which at 
that time prevailed ia Europe on all matters 
relating to India led to his being believed and 
employed. His intrigues excited the alarm 
of the Bombay goveroment, and that of Bengal 
was apprized of their feelings. The goveraor- 
geueral immediately proposed that a large 
military force should be assembled at Calpee, 
to march to Bomhay, or to snch other place as 
subsequent events orthe will of the government 
of that-presideacy might determioe. The pro- 
posal was the subject of long aod vehement 
debate, and had it beesu made somewhat earlier, 
it would have heea defeated. But Geoeral 
Monson and Geaeral Claveriag were dead: 
Hastings’s influence predomiaated ia the 
council, and the proposal was carried. The 
force, coasisting of six battalions of iafantry, a 
company of artillery, and a corps of cavalry, was 
placed under the command of Colonel Leslie. 

The conucils of Pocoa were distracted by 
complicated intrigues. The miaisters there 
had separated into parties, one of which es- 
poused the cause of Rugonath Row. With 
them the goveroment of Bombay was well 
disposed to co-operate, and their views were 
in accordance with those of the court of 
directors, who had expressed dissatisfaction 
with the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, 
aod intimated that if a fitting opportunity 
should arise for its ahandonment, it ought to 
be embraced. Some articles of the treaty 
were unfulfilled, and the answer given to a 
demand, whether the ruling party intended to 
fulfil its provisions, was regarded as evasive. 
A ew agreement was thereupon formed with 
Rugonath Row, differing ia ooe importaat 
point from the former. Rugonath Row was 
to he regent only ; all the acts of goveroament 
were to be performed in the oame of the infant 
Peishwa ; and its eatire powers surrendered to 
him on the expiration of his minority. The 
goveromeat of Beogal had authorized that of 
Bombay to take such a course if the terms of 
the treaty with the ministers at Poona were 
not complied with. 

The detachment from Bengal was a long 
time on its march, and, uofortunately, the 
governmeot of Bombay were too eager for 
the commencement of active operatioas to 
wait its arrival. They prepared and put io 
motion an expedition under Colonel Egerton, 
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whois stated to have been an iaefficient officer, 
aad whose powers were controlled by a com- 
mittee of field deputies. The force placed 
under this anomalons control was about four 
thousand stroag. It advanced slowly, was 
suhjected to great annoyances from the enemy, 
and in a few days was deprived of Lieuteaant- 
Colonel Kay and Captain Stewart, two of its 
best officers. Sickness soon compelled Colonel 
Egertoo to relinquish the command, a circum- 
stance io which the army probably snffered 
no loss. He was succeeded by Lientenant- 
Colonel Cockhura ; but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long trial. 
Rugonath Row, to stimulate the activity of 
his European allies, had suggested to them 
that no power of consequeace would declare 
for him till some advantage had been obtained. 
The communication had the opposite effect to 
that which he had intended ; the committee 
became despoodent, and they took the ex- 
traordioary resolution of simultaneonsly opea- 
ing oegotiations with the authorities of Poona 
and commencing a retreat towards their own 
territory. It was suggested that it would be 
well to wait the result of the negotiation 
hefore retreating, butin vain. Ruogooath Row 
joined his voice to those who iavoked the com- 
mittee to pause hefore decidiag on a step 
which was certain rnio, but his efforts were as 
frnitless as those of others. The night of the 
llth January, 1779, coastitutes a dark epoch 
ia the history of British India. On that night 
the British detachment, which had not long 
hefore moved in the proud hope of shortly 
giving a ruler to the Mahratta state, tnrned 
its hack ia flight upon the men whose power 
it had so recently defied: the heavy guas 
were throwo into a tank, the stores burat, 
and, without an effort to achieve the object 
for which the army had advanced, without an 
act that could io the slightest degree soften 
the disgrace which iovolved this ill-fated ex- 
pedition, the British force commenced its re- 
trograde march. It was fondly believed that 
this movement was secret, hut those who 
thonght this knew little of the enemy with 
whom they had to coatend. Three hours after 
the commencement of the march the advaaced 
guard was fired upoo hy horsemen, and the 
fugitives then became aware that they were 
not unobserved. They were soon afterwards 
attacked ia the rear, aad by break of day were 
completely snrronoded. Throughout that day 
and the following the English army were 
sorely pressed, and the fearful effects of ill 
success in an Iodian army hegan to be mani- 
fested ia ouinerous desertions. On the 13th 
further retreat was deemed impracticable, and 
it was determioed to trust solely to the effect 
of negotiation. The Poona ministers demanded 
the surrender of Rugonath Row, aad his panic- 
stricken allies would have complied had they 
possessed the power. Rngonath Row had, 
however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As 
the case was, there was quite eoongh of 
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shame. A convention was concluded, by 
which the peaceable return of the British 
army was secured by the Mahrattas, the Eng- 
lish, in return, agreeing that’ Salsette and all 
the recent acquisitions from the Mahratta 
states should be restored, and that the Bengal 
detachment should be ordered back to Cal- 
cutta. By a separate agreement with Scindia 
whose influence was considerable, the fort and 
government of Broach were to be delivered 
up to that chief, and two English gentlemen 
were to be left as hostages for the performance 
of the engagemeut. This arrangement cost 


forty-one thousand rupees, distributed in pre- 


sents. Thus disgracefully terminated the hos- 
tile purposes of the Bombay government with 
regard to the Mahrattas. Morbidly anxious 
for war with that people, they had commenced 
hostile operations imprndently, conducted them 
without skill, and abandoned them without 
honour, ‘‘Success,” says Captain Duff, ‘‘that 
grand apology for statesmen’s blunders, had 
not attended the schemes which they had been 
labouring to be permitted to attempt: From 
the time the supreme council exercised their 
fresh authority by a precipitate interference, 
the majority of the members of the Bombay 
government endeavoured, by argument and 
artifice, to bring about their own designs; 
and instead of taking an eularged and digni- 
fied view of the national interests and govern- 
ment in India, which would have been an 
honour to themselves and a reproach to their 
opponents, they lost the commanding ground 
on which they stood by following a course 
which brought about its own undoing.” ‘Their 
contracted policy,” says the same author, ‘‘ was 
directed merely to carry their point in favour 
of Ragoha, and to aggrandize their own 
presidency. In sending off the expedition, 
it would seem as if they had heen actnated by 
the puerile desire of showiog the Bengal go- 
vernment what Bombay could do without their 
assistance.” ‘‘In short,” he adds, “the Bom- 
bay government neglected opportunity, they 
overlooked changes of circumstance, they de- 
sperately sent’ a handfnl of men against the 
strength of the Mahratia empire, and com- 
mitted the conduct of an enterprise, practi- 
cable only by celerity, address, and resolution, 
to men unfit for such a charge.” 

The slow progress of Colonel Leslie with the 
Bengal detachment had been owing partly to 
unfavourable weather, but principally to his 
engaging in negotiations and disputes with 
the chiefs of the country through which he 
had to pass. In five months he advanced only 
a hundred and twenty miles ; and his progress 
was so unsatisfactory as to lead Hastings, 
whose confidence he had previously possessed, 
to acquiesce in his recall. Colonel Goddard 
was appointed to sncceed to the command ; 
but before the order for effecting this change 
was passed, death had removed Colonel Leslie 
from the possibility of being affected by it. 

The character of Colonel Goddard’s move- 
ments was widely different from that which 
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had marked those of his predecessor, and he 
displayed extraordinary tact and judgment 
under very embarrassing circnmstances. He 
had been exempted by the government o 

Bengal from the uecessity of yielding obedi- 
ence to that of Bombay ; still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter govern- 
ment might often be desirable. In taking tae 
field in favour of Rugonath Row, the Bombay 
government had written to Colonel Goddard, 
urging him to advance. On concluding the 
memorable convention with the Mahratta 
state, the field deputies again wrote, advising 
him that “the face of things was so materially’ 
altered, as to occasion their marching hack to 
Bombay,” and directing that he should in like 
manner march back with his army to Bengal. 
Three days afterwards they again wrote, inti- 
mating that, upon recollection, they did not 
thivk themselves anthorized to give the orders 
which they had sent for his return, and desir- 
ing him to pay no attention to them. He did 
pay no attention to them; his march was 
pursued with extraordinary celerity. He thus 
avoided twenty thousand horse which had been 
sent from Poona to intercept him, and arrived 
with his army in safety at Surat. His recep- 
tion by the government of Bombay was 
honourable to all. parties. He was requested 
to join in the deliberations of the council, and 
recommended for the appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Hornby, the governor of Bombay, was 
resolved not to recognize the convention 
concluded by the field committee with the 
Mahrattas, nor to make the stipulated ces- 
sions of territory ; and as the Poona autho- 
rities had been distinctly informed that the 
committee had not power to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the 
appearance of injustice in this determination. 
The government of Bengal, on becoming ap- 
prized of the transaction, took the same view 
of the subject as did Mr. Hornby. That gen- 
tleman was of opinion, moreover, that the 
agreement with Scindia should be ratified, and 
in this view also the government of Bengal 
coincided. The conduct of Hastings—for to 
him the chief merit is to be attributed—in. 
relation to the gross errors committed by the 
government of Bombay, was singularly mo- 
derate, dignified, and judicious. It was most 
fortunate that at the time he possessed the 
power, which he had sometimes wanted, of 
carrying his own views into effect. His lan- 
guage in reference to the course which, under 
the circumstances, it behoved the government 
of Bengal to pursue, deserves to be quoted— 
it deserves to be remembered on all similar 
occasions, if similar occasions, should ever 
occur. ‘* Whatever our resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, ““1 hope the board will see 
with me the propriety of conveying them in 
such a form and temper as may give encou- 
ragement and confidence to the presidency of 
Bombay, instead of adding to their depression. 
They are the immediate guardians of the Com- 
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pany’s property ou that side of India; and it 
is by their ageacy that we must defend and 
support the general rights of the Company aod 
the honour of the British nation, unhappily 
involved, as they appear to be, in the conse- 
quences of their past miscarriages. In the 
emergency so critical and important, we have, 
as I conceive, but this alternative—either to 
transfer the power (if we can do it) into fitter 
hands, or to render it as complete aod effica- 
cious as it can be made in theirs. To mark 
our want of confidence ia them by any public 
act would weaken theirs in us; to load them 
with harsh and unoperating reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same 
time that it would absolve them from its effect ; 
aod to bind their deliberations by absolute 
and uncoaditional orders might eventually dis- 
able them from availing themselves of any 
fortuitous advantages which the confusion of 
the Mahbratta government is more likely to 
offer them than any plaa which we could pre- 
scribe to them, or which they could form oa the 
letter of our iastructions. In a word, such a 
conduct, by inflaming the passions of mea 
whom we are not to regard as exempt from 
the common iofirmities of humanity, would 
prove the surest means of convertiog the 
powers which were still left in their hands 
into the iastruments of opposition, and even 
of the defeat of the very measures which re- 
quire their ageacy, and cannot he accomplished 
without it; let us rather excite them to exert 
themselves for the retrieval of their past mis- 
fortunes, aod arm them with means adequate 
to that end—restricting their powers when the 
object is determinate, and permitting a more 
liberal extension of them in cases which are 
too variable and uncertain for positive injunc- 
tions. Their admission of Colonel Goddard to 
a deliberative seat at their board, and the re- 
quest which they have made to us to allow of 
his heing appointed to the chief command, if 
it should he vacant, of their military establish- 
ment, which would give him an effective voice 
in the select committee, present to us an occa- 
sion of their adopting the principle which I 
have recommended, with the most ample 
caution for the safe application of it.” These 
remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s judgment 
and being made while under the influence of 
the bitter disappointment created hy the de- 
feat of objects for which he was more than 
usually anxious, and with which his reputation 
was deeply iavolved, they exhibit a degree of 
good feeling of which he did not always afford 
an example ; they possess one of the most strik- 
ing marks of practical wisdom ; called forth bya 
particular occasion, they are capable of general 
application wherever circumstances exist even 
remotely resembliag those uader which they 
were delivered. 

The confidence expressed by the governor- 
general in the government of Bombay, and 
the forbearance which he had extended to 
their errors, were not without effect in pro- 
ducing correspondent feelings on their part. 
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There were several points connected with the 
mission of Colonel Goddard which were offen- 
sive to them; but though they remonstrated 
against them, their feelings on these subjects 
neither diminished their respect for the dis- 
tinguished commander of the Bengal detach- 
ment, nor deprived him of their cordial co- 
operation. 

Colonel Goddard was intrusted by the 
government of Bengal, in addition to his mili- 
tary powers, with authority to negotiate a 
treaty with the Mahratta state on the basis of 
the treaty of Poorunder, the name by which 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Uptoa was 
distinguished. He entered on his task, and 
several moaths were consumed in negotiations 
ending io nothing. Rugonath Row, in the 
mean time, had escaped from Sciadia, with 
whom he had taken refuge, and was received, 
though with little cordiality, by the Enaglish 
commander. 

In the begiaoning of the year 1780, General 
Goddard put his army in motion. After some 
minor successes Ahmedabad was takea by 
assault. This was followed by intelligeace 
that Scindia and Holkar were approaching 
with a large and hostile force. General God- 
dard advauced to give them battle, but their 
retirement defeated his intention. Scindia, 
it appeared, professed friendly views towards 
the English, and, io proof of his sincerity, he 
set at liberty the two gentlemen who had heen 
left as hostages for the performaace of the 
agreeneot with him. This act of generosity 
was succeeded by the despatch of a vakeel from 
Scindia with assurances of friendship. General 
Goddard professed the like feelings on the part 
of the English, and some attenopts to negotiate 
ensued ; the object of Scindia at that time 
being to secure to himself the chief power in 
the Mahratta state. General Goddard thought 
these overtures evasive, and he treated them 
accordingly. The negotiation, which it was 
the wish of Scindia to protract, was, by the 
decision of General Goddard, sooa brought to 
an end, aad it was followed by an attack upon 
Scindia’s camp. The attack was successful, and 
the enemy retired, but immediately returoed 
and took up the same position as before. 

In another quarter the arms of the British 
government were directed against the Mah- 
rattas with signal success. Ao alliance had 
heen formed with the Rana of Gobud, a dis- 
trict in the province of Agra. The Rana, 
heing attacked by the Mahrattas, demanded 
aid from his British ally, and a body of troops, 
under Captain Popham, which had been in- 
tended to reinforce the army of General God- 
dard, was assigned for the required service. 
The labours of the troops placed at the dis- 
posal of the Rana were not confined to the 
defence of that prince’s territory. Captain 
Popham entered some of the Mahratta dis- 
tricts, and ventured upon undertakings which 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Eyre Coote, re- 
garded as altogether disproportioned to the 
strength of his force. The first of these was 
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an attack upon Lahar, a fortified place, about 
fifty miles west of Calpee. The place was 
stronger than had heen anticipated, but Cap- 
tain Popham, having summoned it to sur- 
render, would not withdraw without an effort 
to gain possession of it, although he was un- 
provided with the requisite means of conduct- 
ing a siege. The guns were too light to have 
much effect; but a very imperfect breach 
having heen made, it was resolved to storm. 
Both the leading officers, Lieutenant Logan 
and Cornet Gardener, fell before they arrived 
at the top of the breach; hut their place was 
worthily supplied by Mr. Odell, a volunteer, 
who mounted the walls, followed most gal- 
lantly hy the rest of the party. They were 
exposed to a murderous fire; but, notwith- 
standing, succeeded in driving the enemy 
before them. Dreadful slaughter ensued on 
both sides. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation; and it was not uatil the 
garrison, which had consisted of five hundred 
men, was reduced to their killadar and a mere 
handful of his dependants, that quarter was 
demanded. The triumph of the English was 
brilliant ; but it was purchased with the loss 
of a hundred and twenty-five of the brave men 
to whose gallantry it was attriuntable, 

A still more splendid prize was soon to re- 
ward the enterprising spirit of Captain Pop- 
ham. Gwalior had been regarded by the 
native military authorities as impregnable. 
Such a belief has existed with regard to so 
rnany places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little regard is due to 
Indian opinions of impregnahility, Gwalior, 
notwithstanding, was a place of considerable 
strength, and it was so situated as to render it 
both difficult and dangerous to make the ob- 
servations necessary previously to undertaking 
an attack. Captain Popham did not proceed 
hastily or rashly. He devoted considerable 
time to the purpose of ascertaining the weak 
points of the fortress. It was built upon 
an exceedingly high rock—was scarped nearly 
rouad, and was garrisoned by a thousand men. 
The part selected for attack was sufficiently 
formidahle. The scarp was about sixteen feet 
high; from thence to the wall was a steep 
ascent of about forty yards, and the wall which 
was to be escaladed was about thirty feet high. 
Having made choice of his point, Captain 
Popham determiued upon an attempt which to 
himself appeared not unlikely to end in defeat ; 
but ‘‘the object,” said he, ‘‘ was glorious,” and 
he took all the precautions in his power to 
frustrate the disastrous consequences of a re- 
pulse, should such be the fate that awaited 
him. At midnight, on the 38rd of Angust, 
ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling 
being prepared, the party for the attack was 
formed. Two companies of grenadiers and 
light infantry led the van; Captain Popham 
followed with twenty Europeans and two 
battalions of sepoys. A battalion, two guns, 
and the cavalry were ordered to march at two 
o’clock to cover the retreat of the English 
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party, in case of premature discovery, or, in 
the event of success, to- prevent the garrison 
from escaping, At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock. The 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, aad, having 
made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed. 
Some resistance was offered, but the garrison 
were intimidated hy the unexpected attack, 
and the assailants, with little trouble and small 
loss, were soon masters of the boasted strong- 
hold of Gwalior. The arrangements made for 
intercepting the garrison, in case of their at- 
tempting flight, were less successful than those 
which had led to the capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in 
effecting their escape. Captain Popham was 
rewarded for his gallant services by heing 
promoted to the rank of Major. 

Before tbe fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ali had 
invaded the Carnatic with a force one huadred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the go- 
vernment of Bengal from rendering any assist- 
ance to that of Bombay. The latter had, 
consequently, to depend on its own efforts, 
and with very limited means the war with the 
Mahrattas in that quarter continued to be 
earried on with considerable vigour. General 
Goddard marched in October to attack Bassein, 
and arrived before it by the middle of Novem- 
ber. Finding the place very strong, and de- 
fended by a nuwerous garrison, be determined 
to carry on his operations with regularity and 
precantion. On the morning of the 28th of 
November, he had completed a battery of six 
goog and six mortars within nine hundred 
yards of the place, and, under cover of their 
fire, carried on his approaches to a spot where 
he erected a grand battery of nine 24-pounders, 
which was opened on the 9th of December 
within five hundred yards of the wall. Besides 
these, he had a battery of twenty mortars of 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the 
flanks of the parapet. These preparations 
were formidable, and they were used with snch 
effect, that on the day after the opening of the 
grand battery, an offer of surrender was made. 
Some difficulty in the arrangements occurred, 
and the firing recommenced ; but, on the 11th, 
the place surrendered at discretion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered 
by a force under the command of Colonel 
Hartley. The Mahrattas had hoped to be able 
to throw succours into Bassein, but findiag 
their attempts abortive, they sought vengeance 
in the destruction of Colonel Hartley’s army. 
They attacked bim with a force of about twenty 
thousand horse and foot, but were unable to 
gain any advantage over him. This army had 
heen engaged for nearly six weeks in almost 
daily skirmishes, It had suffered severely from 
sickness as well as from other canses, and if 
military renown could be apportioned precisely 
to merit, the army under Colonel Hartley 
would enjoy a very large share. In reference 
to this subject Captain Duff makes the follow- 
ing remark : ‘ The fact is, that military service 
ia India seems always to have been commended 
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rather in proportion to the result, than to the 
duty performed; and this trying and well- 
fought campaign is scarcely knowa even to the 
gallant army by whom it was maintained.” 
The operations of the British arms on the 
western side of India had for some time been 
eminently successful ; but the governor-general 
was, nevertheless, most anxicus for peace. 
This feeling was not unreasonable. In the 
Carnatic the war had been unoskilfully con- 
ducted ; great disasters had been sustained, 
and the utmost despondency prevailed at 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, 
naturally contemplated with alarm the extent 
of the confederacy with which they had to 
contend. Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and nearly 
all the Mahratta powers, were either opealy 
or secretly engaged against them. Hastings 
had expected to secure the rajah of Berar as 
an ally; but the rajah’s friendship cooled ia 
proportion as the success of the English de- 
clined, and it became obvious that he could 
not be depended upon even for neutrality. 
Amidst all these difficnlties, Hastiags had to 
contend with that which had so often pressed 
heavily on his predecessors-—the want of funds. 
He was at this time, too, more than usnally 
annoyed and thwarted ia council by violeat— 
and probably, with regard to one, at least, of 
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In the conflicts which took place the British 
troops lost nothing of honour, but the spirits 
of the Mahrattas were greatly elevated by 
the snecess which they had gained. 

While these events were in progress, the 
British government had been endeavouring to 
strike an important blow at the power of 
Seindia, who had the reputation of being the 
chief fomenter of the war. A detachment 
under Colonel Camac had been dispatched, 
with the primary object of reiaforcing General 
Goddard; but its march was subsequently 
countermanded, and the force under Major 
Popham being incorporated with it, the whole 
was placed under the command of Colonel 
Camac. The instructions to that officer em- 
powered him, if he thought it practicable and 
expedient, to carry the war into the territories 
of Scindia and Holkar. To this, Francis and 
Wheler objected. The governor-general alleged 
that he could perceive oo objection to the pro- 
posal, except on the ground of expense, and to 
obviate this, he offered to furnish the requisite 
amount from his own resources. His oppo- 
nents, however, still resisted, and it was this 
subject of dispute which gave rise to the duel 
between the governor-general and Francis. 
The proposed instructions to Colonel Camac 
were variously modified, in the course of the 


his colleagues, there would be uo breach of|discussions which took place; bnt finally, 


charity in adding dishonest—opposition. Sir 
Eyro Coote was ahsent from Calcutta—when 
present, indeed, his temper does not appear to 
have been always such as was calculated to 
smooth the troubled waters upon which he was 
east ; bunt his absence left Hastings without a 
supporter against the combined attacks of 
Francis and Wheler. The governor-general 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of 
condneting the Mahratta war to a successful 
issue, but those who should have aided were 
anxious only to embarrass him, The condnect 
of his colleagues, tbe circumstances by which 
he was surrounded, all conspired to make him 
desirous of peace ; and the wish of the Bengal 
government heiag communicated to Bombay, 
the goverament of that presidency were in- 
structed to discontinue hostilities, on beiag 
duly apprized that they were suspended on the 
part of the Peishwa, but in the mean time to 
prosecute the war with vigour. The latter 
part of these orders was scarcely fulfilled. 
General Goddard marched to threaten Poona. 
The Bhore Ghaut was gallantly attacked and 
easily carried by Colonel Parker, at the head 
of an advanced party. The main body followed, 
and the head-quarters of General Goddard were 
established at the foot of the Ghauts. But 
this demonstration failed in producing the 
effect anticipated, and no attempt was made 
to push on to Poona, The minister of the 
Peishwa amused General Goddard for a time 
with pretended negotiations, and these being 
broken off, the general, whose army had heen 
greatly harassed, prepared for retreat. This 
was effected witb considerable difficulty, and 
with great loss of men, stores, and equipments. 


Hastings, by the accidental, or professedly 
accidental, absence of Francis, was enabled to 
carry his point, His views were afterwards 
confirmed by the judgment of the commander- 
in-chief. But the expedition was soon in- 
volved ian great difficulties, Colonel Camac 
had penetrated into Malwa, in expectation of 
assistance from some neighbonring rajahs, of 
which he was disappointed. While encamped 
at Seronge, Scindia’s army approached with a 
large train of artillery. The English army at 
this time began to be in want of provisions, 
and the country being laid waste by the 
enemy, there was no prospect of procuring a 
supply. In this situation the English camp 
was cannonaded during some days, when 
Colonel Camac determiaed to retreat. He 
effected his purpose in a soldier-like manner ; 
but having been for several days harassed by 
the desultory annoyances of the enemy, he re- 
solved to become the assailant, and attacking 
Scindia’s camp, he gained a complete victory, 
carrying off several pieces of cannon, with the 
greater part of the enemy’s stores, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage. This defeat greatly abated 
the martial propensities of Scindia, and he 
made overtures of peace. After some months, 
a separate treaty was concluded with him, and 
he at the same time undertook to interpose his 
influence to promote an amicable settlement of 
the differences between the English and the 
other belligerent power. Indeed, the English 
at this time evinced rather too great an anxiety 
for peace. All the presidencies were at once 
pressing it; and General Goddard, who had 
been intrusted with powers to negotiate, was 
pursuing the same course, A treaty was ulti- 
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mately concluded by Mr. David Anderson, 
agent of the governor-general. As may he 
supposed, it was little favourahle to the 
English. All the conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorunder were renounced, and all 
the hlood and treasure expended in makin 

them consequently thrown away. But if the 
Mahrattas were indisposed to acquiesce in the 
conquests made by thetr enemies, they at the 
same time evinced a laudahle impartiality by 
consenting to stipulate for surrendering those 
made by an ally. All the conquests made by 
Hyder Ali from the Nahob of Arcot, as well 
as from the English, were to be restored. 
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Both parties to the treaty stipulated that the 
allies of each should maintain peace with the 
other; and the English were solaced for the 
loss of their conquests by the exclusion of all 
European traders, except themselves and the 
Portuguese, from forming establishments within 
the Mahratta doniinions. Sciadia, who was 
surety for the due performance of the treaty 
on hoth sides, as well as one of the Peishwa’s 
negotiators, was rewarded for his mediation 
and his guarantee by the confirmation of the 
cession of Broach to him. Some delay took 
place at Poona, but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 
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DISPUTES BETWEEN LORD PIGOT AND THE COUNCIL OF MADRAS—HIS ARREST AND DEATH— 
CAPTURE OF PONDICHERRY*-INCOMPETENCE OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT—DESTRUCTION OF 
COLONEL BAILLIE’S DIVISION BY HYDER ALI—SUCCESSES OF SIR EYRE OOOTE—LORD MACART- 
NEY GOVERNOR OF MADRAS—CAPTURE OF DUTCH POSSESSIONS—DESTRUCTION OF OOLONEL 
BRAITHWAITE’S FORCE—NAVAL ENGAGEMENT—-DEATH OF HYDER ALI—PROGRESS OF HO8- 
TILITIES—PEACE CONCLUDED WITH TIPPOO SULTAN, 


BEFORE passing to the events which more im- 
mediately connect the Madras presidency with 
the transactions related in the last chapter, it 
will be necessary to revert to some which 
occurred in the period that intervened hetween 
the subjugation of Tanjore and the irruption 
of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic. The conqnest 
of Tanjore and the deposition of the rajah had 
heen condemned hy the Court of Directors, 
and their displeasure was manifested by the 
removal of Mr. Wynch, the governor nider 
whom these acts had taken place. His suc- 
cessor was Lord Pigot, who had formerly held 
the office, and had therein acqnired consider- 
able reputation, more especially by his conduct 
when Madras was besieged by the French 
upbder Lally. His instructions were to restore 
the rajah of Tanjore, under certain conditions ; 
an act extremely distasteful to Mahomet Ali, 
and which he opposed with all the argumenta- 
tive power and rhetorical artifice which he 
could summon to his aid. He resolutely 
asserted his own right to continue in posses- 
sion, vilified the character of the rajah, pathe- 
tically appealed to the services which he had 
rendered to the Company, apd to his own 
declining years, and urged the assurances of 
the King of Great Britain, conveyed to him 
by Sir John Lindsay. As a last resort, he 
implored delay, till he could hring his case 
once more before the Company in England, 
but in vain. The governor, resolved to carry 
out his instructions, proceeded to Tanjore, and 
issued a proclamation announcing the restora- 
tion of the rajah. 

At this time, a man memorable, or rather 
notorious, in the history of the British con- 
nection with the Nabob of Arcot, first became 
conspicuous. The nahoh had hinted that if he 
were dispossessed of Tanjore, his ability to 
discharge the debts owing by him to British 
subjects would be seriously affected. Imme- 


diately after the proclamation of the rajah, a 
civil servant of the Company, named Paul 
Benfield, intimated that he held assignments 
on the revenues of Tanjore for sums of vast 
amount, lent by him to the Naboh of Arcot, 
and other assignments on the growing crops 
for large sums lent to individuals. These 
allegations were more than suspicious. It 
was not to be supposed that Benfield brought 
with him to India apy wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no opportunity of honestly 
amassing any. The scantiness of his means 
had not been assisted by parsimony, for the 
habits of Benfield were expensive and ostenta- 
tious, beyond those of most men at the presi- 
dency. The governor properly demanded 
some evidence that the claims were just, but 
none wag offered that could satisfy any one 
who was not previously prepared to be satisfied, 
A majority of the memhers of the government 
determined against the claims, on the gronnd 
that those against individuals were not suffi- 
ciently made out, and that the claim against 
the naboh could not he entertained. The 
means by which Mr. Benfield succeeded in 
shakiug the opinion of some of the persons 
constituting the majority cannot be told; but 
to whatever cause it may he attributed, a 
change took place—the subject was recon- 
sidered, and the board, which had just resolved 
against the claims, reversed their own decision, 
by determining that the crop sown during the 
nabob’s possession was his property—a_pro- 
position not deficient in plausibility, more 
especially as the government of Madras had 
recognized his right hy assisting him to take 
possession of Tanjore ; but it was followed by 
another, more startling and much more to Mr. 
Benfield’s purpose, namely, that the alleged 
assignments of the nahoh to that person gave 
to his demands the character of public claims, 
The governor had strenuously opposed these 
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conclusions, but his opinion was disregarded, |lamentable; the constitution of Lord Pigot, 


and even his customary and recognized claim 
to precedence in the conduct of the public 
busivess denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded hy another. A 
British resident was to be appointed for Tan- 
jore. Lord Pigot proposed Mr. Russell, a civil 
servant; the majority of the hoard supported 
Colanel Stuart, who held the second military 
command at Madras, and who was destined hy 
ths same party for the appointment of com- 
mandsnt at Tanjore. The question was vio- 
lently debated at several meetings, the governor 
refused the formality of his signature to the 
papers necessary to. carry into effect the will 
of his opponents, and at length ths latter de- 
termined to act without it. The governor was 
equally bent upon maintaining his own rights, 
and upon two memhers of the hoard affixing 
their signatures to a paper to which his had 
been refueed, he charged them with acting in 
a manner subversive of the authority of ths 
government. This charge was formally madg, 
and as it was irregular for memhers of the go- 
vernment against whom acharge was pending, 
to deliberate or vote on questions arising out 
of such charge, the gavernor was ahle, hy his 
casting vote, to pass a resolutian suspending 
the accused parties, Mesers. Brooke and Strat- 
ton. This gave rise to proceedings not dis- 
similar to thoss which shortly afterwards took 
place in Bengal. The persons constituting the 
former majority seceded, and haviog forwarded 
a protest against the conduct of Lord Pigot, 
assumed to themselves the rights of the go- 
vernment, and claimed the obedience dne to a 
lawful authority. This was followed by the 
governor and his friends declaring all the re- 
fractory members of the board suspended, and 
ordering Sir Rohert Fletcher, the commander- 
in-chief, into arrest, for the purposes of heing 
brought to trial by a court-martial. 

The adverss party followed the example of 
their chief with no slow or indecisive steps. 
They determined to arrest his person, and on 
the 24th of Augnst, 1776, the governor of 
Madras became ths prisoner of certain mem- 
hers of his own council. He appealed to Sir 
Edward Hughes, the admiral commanding the 
squadron in the roads, far protection, and the 
admiral demanded that safe-conduct to the 
ships shonld be given him. The ruling hody 
inquired whether Sir Edward Hughes would 
be responsible for Lard Pigot if the reqnest 
were complied with. The admiral answered 
that he tendered the reqnisitian in the king’s 
name, and would make no terms. The acting 
cauncil replied that they had no proof that the 
Crown empowered its officers to require the 
removal of any servant of the Company, in 
such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from 
under the authority of ths Company’s govern- 
ment ; and the admiral rejoined that the case 
was tnexampled, that he had done his duty 
in making the requisition, and must leave 
those who had resisted it to meet the conse- 
quences. One of these consequences was 


impaired by age and an Indian climate, sunk 
under the irritation to which he had been ex- 
posed and the restraint to which he was sub- 
jected, and he died the prisaner of those over 
whom he had heen appointed to preside. 

It heing recollected that the government of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authority 
over the other presidencies, an authority which 
it was not indispased to exert, it will naturally 
be asked how, in the case of the revolutionary 
proceedings at Madras—for such they were— 
that power was exercised? The answer must 
he, that it was not exercised at all; the 
Supreme Government remained inactive, while 
one of those suhordinate to it was falling into 
anarchy. If ever there was a time when the 
superintending authority of Bengal should 
have been called into action, it was this. 
General Clavering and his party might be dis- 
posed, it may be thonght, to sympathize with 
ths malcontents at Madras, whose conduct 
hore so strong a resemblance to their own ; 
but Hastings could have no such feeling, and 
where, it must be asked, was his wonted 
energy, at a time when it was so much re- 
quired? Did he propose interpasition, and 
was he foiled hy the perverseness of his collea- 
gues? Not so—he and they were unanimous 
in declining to interfere, and his friends claim 
for him the credit, or the shame, of having 
given the tane which, on this occasion pre- 
vailed in the council of Bengal. Hastings had 
always maintained his own rights as gavernor- 
general with unyielding pertinacity ; why was 
he go blind or so cold to the rights of the 
governor of Madras? Thongh with more of 
moderation than some of his colleagues, he had 
heen quite ready to interfere to restrain the 
lawfnl government of Bomhay ; how came the 
unlawful government of Madras to find such 
favour in his eyes? If his previous conduct 
convicts him of incansistency, his subsequent 
acts abundantly support and justify the judg- 
ment. He endeavoured to expel from ths 
council of Bengal certain memhers, on the 
gronnd of their having usurped powers which 
did not helong to them, and Lord Pigot did no 
more; indeed, he did not attemptso much, for 
he only snspended his disobedient councillors, 
while Hastings declared that his opponents 
had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
council, It has been seen that Hastings did 
not hesitate to join in controlling the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; it will hereafter appear that 
he suspended the governor of that very pre- 
sidency, Madras, with which he now declined 
to interfere, thaugh rebellion held sway over 
it, Into the motives of this tenderness it 
were vain to inquire. It would be difficult to 
assign one that could confer honour on Hast- 
ings, and his forbearance bnt furnishes an 
additional proof that he was without any fixed 
or determinats principles of sction—that he 
had no rule but expediency—and that even 
his expediency was not of that enlarged and 
lofty charactsr which regards indirect and 
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remote consequencesas well as immediate con- 
venience—that it was of that kind which looks 
not beyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing prudence not less than the rules 
of abstract right. 

At home the proceedings at Madras excited 
a strong sensation, and gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. The Court of Directors appear to 
have been greatly divided. Ono the 26th 
March, 1777, the subject was brought forward 
in a general court, when it was moved, “ that 
it he recommended to the Court of Directors 
to take such measures as shall appear to them 
most effectual for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him by 
the commission from the Company, as governor 
and president of the settlement of Madras, and 
for inquiring into the conduct of the principal 
actors in imprisoning his lordship, and dis- 
possessing him of the exercise of the legal 
powers wherewith he was invested.” <A hallot 
was demanded, which took place on the dist, 
when the motion was carried hy 382 votes 
against 140. Ino the Court of Directors, the 
feeling in favour of the deposed governor was 
much less strong. It was proposed to send 
out to Madras a commission of inqniry and 
supervision ; but a motion to that effect, made 
on the 9th of April, was lost. On the IIth, it 
was moved to restore Lord Pigot and the 
members of council who had adhered to him— 
to pass a censure on the members who had 
assumed, without authority, the entire powers 
of the government, and to suspend them the 
Company’s service: bnt with the view of con- 
ciliating the opposite party, it was proposed ta 
qualify these acts by placing the restored 
members of council at the subordinate settle- 
mevts, and by declaring that the governor’s 
proceedings appeared to have heen, in several 
instances, reprehensible. A series of resolu- 
tions, embodying these points, was put to the 
vote, aod the numbers on each side were 
equal. Ia conformity with the rule which 
then prevailed, the question was referred to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was 
earried in the affirmative. Still the question 
was not set at rest. The annual change in the 
Court of Directors took place, aod at the first 
court after that event, the chairman, Mr. 
Wombwell, intimated his intention of sub- 
mitting a series of resolutions on the recent 
events at Madras. Ata snbseqnent court he 
moved, and the court resolved, thatthe powers 
claimed for and assumed hy Lord Pigot were 
“neither known in the constitution of the 
Company, nor authorized by charter, nor war- 
ranted by any orders or instructions of the 
Court of Directors.” The chairman follawed 
up this blow by another. He moved, “that 
the proposition to send Mr, Russel to Tanjore 
as resident was not warranted by the orders of 
the Company, nor necessary for the carrying 
them iato execution ;” but here success desert- 
ed him; the motion was lost. The considera- 
tion of the other propositions of the chairman 
was then postponed; and at acourt held on 
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the followiag day, both parties enjoyed some 


degree of triumph. The friends of Lord Pigot 


successfully resisted the passing of a resolu- 
tion, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. Stratton 
and Brooke from council arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional ; and they carried two other resolu- 
tions, condemnatory of the violence offered to 
his lordship, and of the suspension of those 
members of council who supported him. On 
the other hand, the enemies of the unfortunate 
governor proposed and carried a resolution 
condemning the conduct of Lord Pigot in re- 
ceiving certain presents from the Nahob of 
Arcot. This act of the governor was clearly 
contrary to law, and is incapable of defeace. 
The presents were, indeed, of very trifling 
value—not exceeding a few hundred pounds— 
their receipt was openly avowed in a letter to 
the Court of Directors—they were bestowed 
by the Nabob of Arcot, towards whom Lord 
Pigot certainly manifested no undne par- 
tiality ; bnt these circumstances cannot re- 
move the illegality of accepting them, and it 
is to be lamented that Lord Pigot should have 
given his enemies an opportunity of reproach- 
ing him on this gronnd. On the 28rd of April 
the subject again occupied the attention of a 
general court, whenit was resolved to adjourn 
for a fortnight. On the 7th of May the conrt 
again met, and, after much debate, it was 
resalved to refer to the decision of a ballot 
a series of resolutions of an extraordinary 
character. They censured the invasion of his 
lordship’s rights as governor, and acquiesced in 
his restoration; but recommended that such 
restoration should he immediately followed by 
his recall, ia order that his conduct might be 
more effectually inquired into: for the same 
reason they recommended the recall of the 
councillors who had supported Lord Pigot, 
and also of those who had opposed him. These 
resolutions were carried, on the hallot, by 414 
against 8317. On the 21st of May, the case of 
Lord Pigot was brought hefore the -House of 
Commons, and a series of resolutions favour- 
able to him proposed. They were opposed by 
the ministry, and lost. The Court of Direc- 
tors, on the 30th of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give effect to the recommendation 
of the general court; but before the question 
was decided, the party principally interested 
was beyond the reach of either additional 
injury or tardy redress, Two years afterwards 
the House of Commons addressed his Majesty, 
praying that the attorney-general might he 
ordered to prosecute Mr. Stratton (thea a 
member of the House), and three other mem- 
hers of the council of Madras, who had con- 
centred in the arrest of Lord Pigot. A pro- 
secution was accordingly instituted, and the 
parties were convicted, With reference to the 
enormity of the offence, the judgment of the 
court was siogularly lenient: the defendants, 
all of them men of great wealth, were 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds 
each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to 
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recall Lord Pigot and hia council, provision 
was made for the appointment of what was 
called a temporary government, to act pending 
the proposed inquiry. It consisted of six 
memhers, and Mr. Thomas Rumbold, a direc- 
tor, was to be president and governor. The 
English had for some time heen engaged in 
hostilities with their colonies in America. The 
French monarch made common cause with the 
revolted colonists, and war betweeu England 
and France ensued. Its operations were ex- 
tended to India with extraordinary prompti- 
tude and vigour; and most of the minor 
French settlements having been previously 
secured, General Munro, early in August, 
1778, advanced with a considerable force 
against Pondicherry. The attack was to he 
aided by a small fleet under Sir Edward 
Vernon, consisting of one ship of sixty guns, 
one of twenty-eight, one of twenty, a sloop, 
and a Company’s ship. He was opposed by a 
French squadron under Mousieur Tronjolly, 
whom he brought to action ou the 10th of 
Angust, and, after a conflict of some duration, 
put to flight. It was expected by the English 
that the fight would be renewed on the follow- 
ing day, but the French commander, who had 
taken refuge in Pondicherry, entertained no 
such intention ; and after eluding for several 
days the attempts of Sir Edward Veruon to 
bring him again to action, he followed the 
example of some of his predecessors under 
similar circumstances, by escaping from the 
coast with his ships, and abandoning Pondi- 
cherry to its fate. In the mean time General 
Munro had taken possession of the bound 
hedge, and cut off all communications with the 
surrounding country. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember he broke ground, and ou the 18th 
opened a vigorous fire from twenty-eight pieces 
of heavy artillery and twenty-seven mortars. 
The garrison, nnder M. Bellecombe, made a 
gallant defence, and their efforts, aided by 
the state of the weather, considerably retarded 
the progress of the assailants ; but poiut after 
point was lost, and the English commander, 
having surmounted many of the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, determiued on 
a general assault. This was prevented hy a 
proposal to capitulate on terms made on the 
day preceding that destined for the attack. 
The proposal was accepted, and Pondicherry 
thus passed once more into the possession of 
the English. The terms granted were ex- 
tremely favourable to the besieged. The 
European part of the garrison was to be sent 
to France, and the sepoys to be disbanded. 
The whole were permitted to march out with 
the honours of war, and the regiment of Pon- 
dicherry was allowed to retain its colours. 

An expedition despatched under Colonel 
Braithwaite against Mahé, on the coast of 
Malabar, was not less successful than that 
against Pondicherry, and the conquest was 
far more easily attained. Mahé snrrendered 
before a gun was fired against it. But Colonel 
Braithwaite, being ordered to join General 
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Goddard, the place was, after a few months’ 
possession, abandoned ; the guns were shipped 
off to Bomhay, aud the fort blown up. ; 
Hyder Ali had formally protested against 
any attack upon Mahé, and its capture was 
consequently very offensive to him, This was 
uot the only canse of dissatisfaction afforded by 
the English. The attempt of a British force 
to pass through part of his territories tended 
to increase his displeasure. The circnmstances 
which led to this attempt require to be briefly 
narrated. ' 
In the arrangement made with Nizam Ali 
for the transfer to the English of the Northern 
Circars, it was provided that one of them, 
named Guntoor, should remain ion possession 
of the Nizam’s brother, Basalat Juog, during 
his life. Basalat Jung subsequently gave nn- 
easiness to the Madras government by receiv- 
ing a body of French troops, and a refereuce 
was made to Bengal for instructions on the 
suhject, The answer authorized the Madras 
government to demand the dismission of the 
French troops, and to prepare to support the 
demand by the presence of an armed force on 
the frontier of Basalat Jung’s territory. If 
compliance with the demand were refused, 
that prince was to be informed that possession 
would forthwith be taken of Gnntoor, and a 
aegotiation opened with the nizam for its im- 
mediate cession to the Company upon snech 
terms as might be agreed upon. The govern- 
ment of Madras hesitated, and, after some 
consideration, determiued, instead of applying 
to Basalat Jung, to address the nizam, calling 
upon him to compel his brother either to dis- 
miss the French from his service, and trust 
for the protection of his conutry to the English, 
to whom the reversion helonged, or to allow 
them to occnpy the circar at an annnal rent. 
The determination to negotiate with the nizam 
appears to have heen taken on the ground that 
Basalat Juug was no party to the treaty ; but 
before carrying it into effect, it was thought 
proper to communicate the intention of govern- 
meut to the nabob of Arcot. Mahomet Ali 
strongly objected to negotiating with the nizam, 
aud proposed to send a vakeel from himself to 
manage the bnsiness with Basalat Jung. The 
governmeut of Madras, however, persevered 
in applying to the nizam, and his answer was 
most courteous. He alleged that the force 
entertained by his hrother was not exclusively 
French, though a Frenchman might have the 
command, but contained Germans, Dutch, 
English, and Portuguese, who had deserted 
from various places. He assigned as reasons 
for employing them, that the dependents of 
Basalat Jung were disobedient and powerful, 
and that his country was bordered by the 
territories of Hyder Ali Khan ; but he added, 
that as the retention of these foreigners in the 
district of Guntoor seemed to give uneasiness 
to his British ally, he had sent a person of 
distinction to get them removed, and to stop 
the revenue appropriated to their support, 
‘Every article and condition of the treaty 
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hetweeo us,” said the gracious prince, ‘shall 
remaio fixed and unaltered, evea in a hair’s 
breadth.” This letter was received soca after 
Lord Pigot’s second assumption of the govern- 
ment. 

The diplomacy of the ‘person of distinction,” 
if such person were sent by the nizam to his 
brother, produced no satisfactory results ; for 
nearly three years after the period of the 
nizam’s communicatien, Mr. Rumbeld, who 
then held the office of governor, complained 
that French treops were still entertained 
in ‘Guntoor, and that they were recruited 
under the protection of the governor of Pon- 
dicherry. The cemmencement of ‘the war 
between England and France naturally quick- 
ened the observation ef the Madras gevern- 
ment, which, till a very shert time before, 
had been go distracted by disuaion as to leave 
its memhers no time to spare frem the care of 
their personal interests for those ef the public. 
About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or 
affected, seme alarm at the strength ef the 
French party. Both parties were thus pre- 
pared to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which the Company were te rent Guntoor 
of Basalat Jung during his life, for the sum 
which he had previeusly realized from it, to 
be ascertained from his accenots. He on his 
part was to dismiss his Freach treops, and the 
Company were te assist him with such a force 
as might be necessary for the purposes ef 
defence, revenue, er digaity, the charges to he 
defrayed by Basalat Jung. Seen after the 
conclusion of this treaty, fears were entertained 
that Hyder Ali, who had made some conquests 
io the vicinity, was about to add to them the 
territories of Basalat Jung, and the English 
government, in consequence, resolved to sead 
three battalions of sepeys, a company ef artil- 
lery, and seine field pieces, for their protectien. 
This ferce was placed under the command ef 
Lieutenaot-Celonel Harpur, and was te pre- 
ceed from Gunteor to Adeni, the capital of 

' Basalat Jung’s other dominiens in the Deccan. 
' ‘Basalat Juog expressed great joy at its ap- 
' proach, and toek the pains of pointing out a 
‘particular route as the most eligible. This 
route Colonel Harpur subsequently discovered 
led him several days’ march threngh the ter- 
ritories of Hyder Ali, and the servants of thai 
potentate forhade his advance. One ef them, 
in answer to an application fram the English 
- gommander, wrote—‘‘I have received yeur 
' letter, in which you acquaint me, that as a 
sincere friendship exists between the nabob 
Hyder Ali Khan and the Company, yeu pre- 
pese marchiag the treops uader your command 
to Adoni, through Durnall and Atceur, which 
Tt understand. It is as manifest as the sun, that 
a sincere friendship exists hetween his Excel- 
lency and the Company, and that they have 
ne separate interests ; it is, therefore, my duty 
to pay a regard te the friendship they have 
for him; yet yeu will march yeur troops by 
another road, that this friendship may he pre- 
served ; fer there are sepoys stationed in that 
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country, and some disputes and quarrels may 
take place between your men and these sepoys, 
who are ef a very quarrelsome disposition. I 
have so much regard fer our friendship that I 
would not wish this te happen.” Another of 
Hyder Ali’s officers informed Colonel Harpur 
that their master had given express orders 
that the Engligh force was not to march 
threugh his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations, Colonel Harpur was in- 
structed by his government to advance, and 
he cootinued to do se till his detachment was 
in danger of heing surrounded, when he retired 
within the circar of Guatoor. 

While these affairs were in progress, the 
geveroment of Madras had been maintaining 
& missieo at the courtef the nizam, under the 
managemeat ef Mr. Hollond, a civil servant 
ef that presidency. One ef the objects of 
this mission was to ascertain the precise views 
ef the nizam with regard to the distracted 
politics ef India; another te endeavour to 
remeve unfavourable impressions as to the 
cenduct of the British government in support- 
ing Rugenath Row, to whom the oizam was. 
violently eppesed. In subordination to these 
primary purpeses, he was to give such expla- 
nations as might benecessary in relatien to the 
aegetiation with Rasalat Jung, and the ocen- 
pation, by the English, of Guatoor. He was 
also to explain the cause of an act which had 
taken place of a nature likely to be very effen- 
sive to the nizam—the withholding of the 
peishcush, er tribute, due frem the Cempany 
te the nizamen account of the Nerthern Circars. 
This was to be ascribed te the enceuragement 
given by Basalat Juog te the French, and the 
nizam was te be assured ef punctual payment 
for the future. Such were the instructions 
issued to the Hoglish agent en the 220d of 
February, 1779. On the 5th ef Juae fellowing, 
the goveraor ef Madras recorded a minute, in 
which he declared that he ‘‘ had always con- 
sidered the peishcush paid by the Company 
tothe nizam as disgraceful te them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that prince “had no 
righttodemand. The grant frem the Mogul,” 
continued the goveroer, ‘‘ was free and uncon- 
ditional for the five circars, and the receiving 
them afterwards as a grant frem the soubahdar 
nizam Ali Khae, en paying him an aaonual 
peishcush, was a sacrifice ef the Cempany’s 
rights.” The geverner’s view of the subject 
was supported by reason, but his practical 
application of it can only be characterized as 
dishonest snd disgraceful. ‘* The time,” said 
he, ‘seems favourable to threw off so heavy 
a burden,” and accordingly he proposed that 
it should be thrown off, altogether, if pessible; 
but if this could not be effected, a strenucus 
effort was te be madeto reduce the amount. 
The gevernor’s colleagues ‘entirely approved 
of the recommendatien of their chief, and Mr, 
Hellond was instructed accordingly. The go- 
verner had observed that the epening of the 
business to the nizam would require much 
management on the part of Mr, Hollond, 
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*‘who must,” said he, ‘‘ by turns saothe and 
work upon his apprehensions as occasion may 
require,” The agent did as he was required ; 
hut Nizam Ali was neither to he soothed nor 
alarmed into the surrender of his peishcush. 
He declared that, if denied, he should forth- 
with prepare for war; and, in desiring that 
Mr. Hollond would immediately report at 
Madras the result of the application, he ob- 
served that, if there were any delay in forward- 
ing an answer from the English government, he 
might possibly advance upon Colonel Harpur. 
The nizam had previously expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the negotiations eutered 
into between the British government and 
Basalat Jung, aod however soothing the 
mode of advance, the demand for the surrender 
of the peishcush was not calculated to restore 
the prince’s equanimity, or to dispose him to 
regard the other acts of the Hoglish govern- 
ment with favour. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern- 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the go- 
vernment of Bengal deemed it necessary to 
exercise their controlling authority. A letter 
was addressed hy the latter government to the 
nizam, lamevting that ‘‘the negotiation had 
been imperceptibly carried beyond the limits 
originally prescribed to it,” and that some 
propositions had heen made to his ‘‘ highness 
which he had received as demands, and mis- 
coustrued them into an intention to depart 
from the treaty subsisting between” him ‘‘and 
the Company.” These suspicions it was sought 
to remove by an assurance that the govern- 
ment of Madras had never entertained such 
an intention; and that, as a proof of the 
friendly feelings of the Supreme Government, 
Mr. Hollond had heen directed to suspend the 
business of his commission till he shonld 
receive from that government further lustruc- 
tions, These acts of the government of 
Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
where they excited the strongest feelings of 
indignation. They determined to recall Mr. 
Hollond from the court of the nizam. This 
was proposed by Sir Thomas Rumhold, That 
governor soon afterwards quitted India, leav- 
ing hehind him a minute, recommendivg that 
the recall of Mr. Hollond should he followed 
up by his suspension from the service. The 
recommendation was adopted by the new pre- 
sident, Mr. Whitehill, and carried into effect. 
Mr. Hollond, however, did not quit the court 
of the nizam, being retained there hy the 
government of Bengal as their representative. 

In the mean time Basalat Jung, intimidated 
hy Hyder Ali and the nizam, had stopped the 
march of Colonel Harpur, for whose advance 
he had, previously been so anxious, and de- 
manded the restoration of Guutoor, The 
government of Madras refused to comply with 
the demand; but on this subject, as well as 
on that of the peishcush, the government of 
Bengal took a different view, directing that 
the treaty with Basalat Jung shonld be an- 
nulled and Guntoor restored. 
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These orders found the government of 
Madras surrounded by difficulty and dismay. 
Sir Thomas Rumbold had quitted India, as- 
suring the Court of Directors, ‘‘ that everything 
was quiet in the Carnatic ;” ‘that he was 
inclined to think they should remain in peace ;” 
and that ‘he could speak with confidence, 
that there was no likelihood, at that time, of 
any troubles on that side of India.” Long 
before the date of these soothing assurances, 
both the laoguage aud the acts of Hyder Ali 
had manifested his hostile intentions towards 
the English. The governor hiinself had felt 
anxiety; he had despatched a special mes- 
senger to ascertain the feelings of Hyder Ah, 
aud the resnlt had not left them doubtful. 
Another mission followed, and this was treated 
with contempt and contumely. Yet Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, in the last minute which 
he ever recorded, congratulated himself that 
all was tranquil, and that no disturbance of 
the calm was to he apprehended. Thus, hy 
his last act of authority giving countenance 
to a delusion which he could not believe, the 
goveroor divested himself of the cares and 
responsibilities of rule, and hent his course 
homeward in search of ease and enjoyment. 
His successor, Mr. Whitehill, slumbered on, 
luxuriating in those dreams of peace and 
safety which the retired governor had sha- 
dowed forth. They were sometimes invaded 
by reports of the gathering of Hyder Ali’s 
force, and of their approach to ravage and 
destroy ; but the governor still slept. The 
Nabob of Arcot had intelligence of what was 
approaching, and communicated it to the 
British government, but withont effect. Time 
flowed on, and the sources of alarm multiplied. 
From every quarter, reports of threatened 
invasion and complaints of inefficient means of 
defence rushed in; but no measures of pre- 
caution were taken, Some of the colleagues 
of the governor would occasionally suggest 
the necessity for a more active course; but 
the torpor of their chief was not to he over- 
come, At last, in the middle of June, some 
symptonis of reviving sensation, feeble as they 
were tardy, began to appear, and the governor 
coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there were various reports concerning Hyder 
Ali’s movements and intentions, he thought it 
a proper measure, in case of auy disputes iu 
the Carvatic, that the detachment sent with a 
view to the protection of Basalat Jung, for- 
merly commanded by Colonel Harpur, then by 
Colonel Baillie, should recross the Kistna. 

More than a mouth passed, and Lord 
Macleod, who commanded a king’s regiment, 
deemed it his duty to represent to the governor 
that the report of Hyder Ali’s invasion might 
be true, and that, at all events, some measures 
ought to he taken to oppose him. Mr. White- 
hill, with philosophic calmness, replied, ‘‘ What 
can we do? we have no money ;” but, to 
console the impatient soldier, he added, ‘‘ We 
mean, however, to assemble an army, and you 
are to command it.” The design of assembling 
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an army without money seems on a level, in 
point of rationality, with the postponement of 
such a measure till the enemy was almost at 
the gates of the British presidency. On the 
evening On which this conversation was held, 
intelligence arrived which deprived the go- 
vernor of the power of speaking hypotheti- 
cally of the existeace of ‘‘despoilers” in the 
Carnatic. It was ascertained that Porto Novo, 
ou the coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles 
from Madras, had been plundered by the 
enemy. Hyder Ali commenced his irruption 
with all those circumstances of horror with 
which his appearance as an enemy was io- 
variably attended. Around every place which 
he destioed to fall before him he drew a circle, 
within which all was consigned to desolation. 
The towns and villages were soon wrapped in 
flames, and the inhabitants peremptorily re- 
quired to depart with their flocks and herds. 
If by the influence of local attachments, so 
powerful in the breast of the natives of India, 
any houseless wanderer presumed to liager 
near the spot where receatly he had a home, 
and where his fathers had resided from a 
period anterior to all record, his disobedience 
was punished hy the mutilation of his person. 

By the governmeut of Madras some feeble 
_ efforts were made to procnre mouey, to secure 
the possession of important forts, and to com- 
bine an army much too scattered to act effec- 
tually. But weakness, or something worse, con- 
tinued tu paralyzetheir measures. It wasdeter- 
mined that the commander-in-chief, Sir Hector 
Muoro, a general who had gained some fame 
in India, should not quit the presidency. The 
command was to be intrnsted to Lord Macleod, 
who appears to have been an intelligent aod 
meritorious officer, while Sir Hector Munro 
was to remain at Madras to secure to the 
select committee the benefit of his military 
judgment. It was the opinion of the com- 
mander-in-chief that the army shonld assemble 
near Conjeveram. Lord Macleod, admitting 
that this might have been a proper arrange- 
ment before the invasion took place, maintained 
that, for various military reasons, it was theo 
inexpedient, and shrunk from the respoasi- 
bility of executing plans widely at variance 
with his own judgment. Sir Hector Munro, 
thereupon, consented to take the field. He 
arrived at Conjeveram on the 29th of August, 
and took the commaad of a force about five 
thonsand strong. “The detachment in Gun- 
toor, under Colonel Baillie, was to join him 
there. To frustrate this junction, Hyder Ali 
despatched a force under his son Tippoo, and 
he soon afterwards broke up his camp before 
Arcot, which place he had previonsly invested, 
and posted his own force abont six miles to 
the westward of that of Sir Hector Munro. 
On the day on which Hyder Ali took this 
position, the force under Tippoo Sultan at- 
tacked Colouel Baillie, though without snecess. 
But the enemy continued to harass him ; and 
Colonel Baillie informed Sir Hector Munro 
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junction. To aid in removing ihe difficulties 
in the way of this object, Sir Hector Mnnro, 
oa the vight of the 8th of September, des- 
patched, under the command of Colonel 
Fletcher, a detachment amounting to one 
thousand men, and forming the flower of the 
arny. This measure has beev severely con- 
demoed by military authorities, as imprudently 
weakening the main army, and exposing the 
most valuable part of it to be ent off in detail. 
That such a result did uot follow will excite 
astonishment, when it is known that the io- 
telligence department of Hyder Ali’s army 
was so perfect, that he was informed of every 
particular connected with the movements of 
the British force; while all those on whom 
the English relied for information were iu the 
pay of theireaemy. Nearly everything con- 
nected with the march of the English detach- 
meot was as well known to Hyder Alias to 
those by whom it was planned, and the watch- 
ful ruler of Mysore prepared to intercept it. 
The sagacity of Colonel Fletcher disappointed 
the expectant chief of his prey, and insured 
the safety of the detached party. Snspectiag, 
with good reason, the integrity of his guides, 
he suddenly changed his route, and escaped 
the fate which had been prepared for him. 
Early on the morning of the 9th of September 
he joined Colonel Baillie, thns giving to the 
troops under the command of the latter offi- 
cer an increase of confidence, of which they 
stood greatly io need. 

Hyder Ali was not less astonished than dis- 
pleased at the successful passage of Culonel 
Fletcher. It still more confounded the officers 
of the French party, which had been dis- 
missed by Basalat Jung, and who, after so- 
journiog for a time with the nizam, were now 
in the service of Hyder Ali. By them the 
movement of Colonel Fletcher was regarded 
as part of a series intended to hring Hyder 
Ali’s army between those of Sir Hector 
Munro and Colonel Baillie, and they advised 
immediate retirement. Hyder Ali took a dif- 
ferent and more correct view, and determiaed 
to maintain his gronod. 

In the eveaing the force under Colonel 
Baillie hegan to march. Hyder Ali had pre- 
pared for this step. He had sent off the 
greater part of his infantry and guns, remain- 
ing himself with his cavalry, ready either to 
protect his camp or to aid any attack that 
might be made upon Colonel Baillie. Very 
soon after the British force was in motion it 
was challenged by the enemy’s videttes, and 
the challenge being answered by a platoon 
from the advance gnard, its march became 
known to the enemy. For several miles its 
progress was interrupted only by rockets and 
a few irregular troops, but the flanking 
parties prevented much mischief arising from 
these attacks. At length a heavy body of 
horse was observed approaching in the direc- 
tion in which the baggage was placed, and 
some gnas which they had covered, opened. 


that he doubted of his being able to effect a} A halt took place for the purpose of making 
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a better disposition for the security of the 
baggage, and a party was despatched to seize 
the guns; its progress was intercepted by a 
deep trench, which had been cut with a view 
to the irrigation of the land, but which now 
formed a defence to the enemy’s troops and 
guns. The latter, were, however, silenced h 
the superior execution of the English artillery ; 
and allreason for delay being at an end, every- 
tbing was prepared to continue the march. 
Colonel Baillie, however, determined to pro- 
long the balt. The reason of this has never been 
explained, and it has generally been regarded 
as the master error of the day. Had he con- 
tinued his march, there seems little donbt that 
he would either have actually joined Sir Hector 
Munro, or at least have advanced so near to 
him, as to have insured all the advantages ex- 
pected from the junction. The delay enabled 
the enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a point 
where they could again he employed in em- 
barrassing the English force; it allawed time 
to Hyder Ali to become apprized of their 
situation, and to take his measures accord- 
ingly. 

Soon after the march recommenced, the 
enemy opened a fire from a few guns at a con- 
siderable distance. The British commander 
again halted, and despatched a body of sepoy 
grenadiers to attack the guns. They gained 
possession of some of them, and pnt toa flight 
the party by whom they were defended, when 
the cavalry of Hyder Ali appeared in sight, 
covering the plain like a cloud, and threatened 
to cut off the return of the British party, which 
thereupon retired. Hyder Ali had left bis 
camp without striking his tenis. The move- 
ment of his cavalry was only designed to mask 
the advance of his infantry and artillery, and 
Colonel Baillie found himself exposed to an 
attack from the whole force of the enemy. 
More than fifty pieces of cannon opened on 
the British corps, while cavalry and infantry 
almost innumerable pressed it on every side, 
Ten British field-pieces indeed returned the 
more numerous fire of the enemy with power- 
ful effect while ammunition lasted ; but this at 
last failed—a result accelerated by the expla- 
sion of two tumbrils which were exposed to 
the enemy’s shot. Repeated charges of the 
enemy were met and sustained with a steadi- 
ness highly creditable to the troops, and the 
Europeans cried out to be led on. To the last 
these gallant men maintained their order. The 
sepoys gradually fell into confusion, some pre- 
paring for flight, others keeping up a desultory 
fire without object or effect. All being last, 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving his hand- 
kerchief as a demand for quarter, and suppas- 
ing his request complied with, he ordered his 
troaps ta lay down their arms ; but the savage 
host arrayed against them continued long 
afterwards to slaughter their now unresisting 
foes. Colonel Wilks says, ‘‘ Hyder’s young 
soldiers, in particular, amused themselves with 
fleshing their swords and exhibiting their skill 
on nien already most inhumanly mangled, on 
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the sick and wounded in the doolies, and even 
on women and children ; and the lower order 
of borsemen plundered their victims of the last 
remnant of clothing.” 

Nothing remained to relieve the gloom of 
this ill-fated day but the recollection of the 
eallant conduct of the defeated corps, and more 
especially of the European part of it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualifications of a 
commander except courage; butin this he was 
not deficient. Eighty-six British officers were 
engaged in the conflict; of these, thirty-six 
lay dead on the field at its termination, or 
subsequently died of the wouods which they 
received ; thirty-four more were wounded, but. 
not mortally, and sixteen only surrendered 
unwounded. Among the killed was the gallant 
Colonel Fletcher, 

The worst was yet to come. The soldier 
knows that his profession calls him to privation, 
fatigue, danger, suffering, and possibly to 
death. In camp and field be looks on these 
as ordinary contingencies; but when the 
deadly strife has ended, and the sword of the 
conquered has been lowered in submission to 
the victor, the usages of all civilized countries 
entitle him to expect that the offices of 
humanity will be interposed to alleviate the 
sorrows of his situation, and, as far as practi- 
cable, ta render even captivity tolerable. With 
the usages of civilized nations Hyder Ali was 
little acquainted, and he was nninflnenced by 
that natural generosity which has sometimes 
thrown a lustre over barbaric conquest more 
brilliant than the conquest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the ruffan conqueror regaled his eyes 
by having his prisoners paraded before him, 
while from time to time the heads of the slain 
were deposited at his feet. The sequel was 
worthy of the commencement: every indignity 
that malice could devise, every privation that 
cruelty could inflict, awaited the unhappy 
Enropeans, who were destined for years to 
remain the prisoners of Hyder Ali. 

The memory of these atrocities is preserved 
in the personal narratives of some of the suf- 
ferers ; and the general character of the treat- 
ment sustained by the English prisoners will 
be shown by a brief extract from one of these, 
written hy Lieutenant Melvill, a king's off- 
cer, whose left arm was shattered during the 
engagement, and the muscles of his right 
severed by a sabre-cut after the surrender. 
After lying many hours on the field, ex- 
posed to all the suffering inseparable from 
such a situation, he was carried to the 
camp of the conqueror, where the wounded 
were crowded together in one tent, without 
suceour, and without hope, From thence, 
with his companions, he was marched forth to 
Arnee, and afterwards to Bangalore. “ We 
had looked forward,” says Lieutenant Melvill, 
“ta the close of our loog and painful journey, 
with the cheering expectation that it would 
cause some mitigation of our woes. Bnt 
great was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on entering a wretched shed, pervious 
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to wind and weather, the destined place of|heen removed from one prison to another for 


our captivity, and on beholdiag the miserable 
objects by whom it was already tevanted—our 
brother-officers in chains, whose meagre coun- 
tenpances and squalid forms revealed at once 
the secrets of the prison-house, and disclosed 
the welcome provided for its new inhabitaats. 
Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, in pro- 
portion as our bodily pains were greater, and 
our wants more numerous. 


that execrable purpose. The tyrants who 
guarded us were apprized of our fears, and 
calculated their measures so as to increase 
them. The elightest advantage. gained hy 
their troops was magnified to a decisive vic- 
tory, and announced to our trembling ears 
by the fire of the artillery planted round our 
prison ; each flash, each report of which struck 


The party of|horror to our hearta and affected us like the 


British whom we now joived in the prison of|knell of a dear departed relative or bosom 


Bangalore had been taken either unwounded, 
or ao slightly hurt, as to be capable of bearing 
a speedy removal into Hyder’s territory. The 
wounds we had suffered weie more severe, 
and required surgical aid. Some were maimed 
and helpless. All medicine was denied, and it 
was very difficult to procure it clandestinely, 
under the strict prohibitions of introduciag it 
which prevailed, and the danger of punish- 
ment if detected ; and while our bodies were 
racked with pain, and enfeebled with sickness, 
our minds became a prey to gloom and despon- 
dency. If, in consequence of any favourable 
rumour, as of peace, or the success of our 
arms, a ray of hope entered our dismal ahode, 
it was soon dispelled by reporta of a contrary 
nature, and thus conspired with everything 
else to confirm and aggravate our despair. 
We were sometimes visited as objects of 
curiosity by men of rank; but the contempt 
and abhorrence with which, in geueral, they 
regarded us, were exceedingly mortifying, and 
hurt us more than the ignominy of our chains. 
Our unfeeling guards, in imitation of their 
superiors, and to gratify the same malignant 
passions which iofluenced them, insulted and 
tyrannized over us with a brutality suitable 
to their low birth and condition. Applica- 
tions for redress were heard at best with con- 
temptuous indifference ; and we were often 
told, in plain terms, that it was not intended 
we should survive our imprisonment, unless 
we complied with the infamous requisition of 
bearing arms against our country. Those 
who know from experience the high feelings 
of a British officer, accustomed to command 
the sons of liberty, may judge of the bitterness 
of our degraded, abject state, when, even 
within the narrow bounds of our prison, we 
were controlled, threatened, and sometimes 
atruck, by the lowest menial who guarded us. 
Like slaves, or rather felons, we were mus- 
tered and examined twice a day; and the 
severest and most ignominious serutiny of our 
persons followed a suspicion that we cor- 
responded with our friends confined in other 
prisons, or that we received supplies of money 
or of necessaries from any quarter. Upoa 
these occasions, we were conducted separately 
into places apart from the prison, and searched 
by the priocipal officers of the fort. This 
separation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our 
minds the most lively apprehensions that we 
were selected to fall by poison or the sword, 
like many of our unhappy brethren, who had 


friend. We were often told, and through other 
channels we knew it to he a fact, that actual 
force had been used on the persone of many of 
our countrymeo in other prisons, with the 
expectation that when they bore the indelible 
mark of Mahometapism they would apostatize 
from God and abjure their earthly sovereign. 
The same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds as inteaded for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he 
seemed to cast a acrutivizing eye on our per- 
sous. In sucha state of complicated mental dis- 
tress nearly four years of the prime of life were 
consumed ; and during this sad period our 
corporeal sufferings were not inferior in their 
degree to those of our minds. Our conch was 
the ground, spread with a scanty allowance of 
straw; tbe same wretched covering which 
shielded our limbs from nakedness by day, 
served to enwrap them also by night. The 
sweepings of the granary were given us in 
any dirty utensil or broken earthen pot. 
Swarms of odious and tormenting vermin hred 
in our wounds, and every ahomination to the 
sight and smell accumulated around us, till its 
continnance became intolerable to our guards.” 
Such wasthe treatment of the prisonersof Hyder 
Ali, as attested hy a witness of unquestionable 
veracity and honour, himself one of the suf- 
ferers. If the extension of British influence 
in India had no other effect than to put an 
end to horrors like these, who wonld be found 
to regret it? Itis a gratifying fact that the 
French officers retained by Hyder Ah, had 
not forgotten in his service the courtesies of 
civilized warfare. They did much to mitigate 
the sufferings of the wounded prisoners, and 
would have done more had they not heen 
restrained by the tyrant whom they served. 
*“No pen,’ says another of Hyder Ali's vic- 
tims, ‘‘can do justice to the humanity of 
those officers, without whose assistance many 
of our officers must have perished; but their 
merit will for ever be embalmed in the hearts 
aod minds of all who felt or who witnessed 
their beneficence.” 

It is natural to ask, where was Sir Hector 
Munro while the destruction of Colonel Baillie’a 
force was in progress? On the day on which 
it took place, discovering that Hyder Ali had 
departed, he marched about four miles, fired 
three sigaal guns, aud observing the smoke 
froin the action on his left, marched about a 
mile and a half farther in that direction, re- 
peated his signals, but had no return. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned 
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by the explosion of the tumbrils, and suddenly, 
he says, the firing ceased. He continued his 
march to the right in expectation of meeting 
Colonel Baillie, ‘‘not doubting,” he observes 
with great naiveté, ‘‘ but that he had repulsed 
the enemy.” After marching about two miles, 
his confidence was somewhat shaken hy meet- 
ing with a wounded sepoy, who reported that 
Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. He 
consoled himself, indeed, by determining that 
this information was not to be depended upon ; 
yet the non-appearance of the detachment, and 
the cessation of the firing, he admits, gave too 
much reason to suspect some disaster. He 
accordingly returned to Conjeveram, where 
the appearance and reports of other wounded 
stragglers confirmed the news of Colonel 
Baillie’s defeat. Still the general could not 
bring himself to believe it. His incredulity 
was all but invincible. ‘‘The reports of the 
sepoys,” says he, ‘ differed so much as to par- 
ticulars, that no credit could be given them.” 
Another question arising out of the extra- 
ordinary nature of these transactions is, why 
did Sir Hector Munro defer moving to the 
support of Colonel Baillie till it was too late? 
His own explanation is, that when he first 
learned that Colonel Baillie was in danger, his 
only resource for provisions was a stock of 
paddy collected in the pagoda of Conjeveram ; 
that if he had then moved, Hyder Ali would 
have occupied his gronnd, and cut him off 
from all provisions, whereby his army would 
have been starved. He returned to Conjeve- 
ram, after his tardy and fruitless march in 
search of Colonel Baillie, and then learned, 
apparently for the first time, that the stock of 
provisions, for the protection of which he had 
left Colonel Baillie’s detachment to its fate, 
was barely snfficient for one day’s consump- 
tion ; that he had not, therefore, by the sacrifice 
of so large a portion of his army secured the 
means of feeding the rest, and that, if he re- 
mained where he was, he should he surrounded 
by Hyder Ali’s cavalry. He, therefore, re- 
solved to proceed to Chingleput, where he 
hoped to find supplies; but on reaching it, 
after a harassing march, attended by the loss 
of a large portion of his stores and baggage, he 
was destined to the disappointment of learning 
that here, too, as at Conjeveram, one day’s 
consumption was all that could be procured. 
At Chingleput be was joined by a considerable 
detachment from the westward, under Captain 
Cosby ; but increase of numbers, where there 
was hefore a deficiency of food, was but an 
increase of weakness, and Sir Hector Munro 
was compelled to make a forced march to St. 
Thomas’s Mount, only a few miles from 
Madras, where he arrived on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. On the 15th, the English army 
removed to a more secure position at Marma- 
long, with a river covering its front. Sir 
Hector Munro had quitted the presidency on 
the 25th of August—twenty days only had 
passed before his return to St. Thomas’s 
Mount ; but within that brief space, how much 
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of misconduct and of suffering, of disaster and 
disgrace, had been crowded ! 

At Madras, fear, indignation, and sorrow, 
pervaded the minds of the inhabitauts, Some 
sought opportunity of returning to England, 
others prepared for flight to Bengal. All 
joined in lamenting the brave men whose lives 
had been so uselessly sacrificed and whose 
departing spirits were ungladdened by the 
reflection that the pouring out of their blood 
was the purchase of victory to their country. 
All joined in bitter condemnation of the 
counsel which had led to such fatal results. 
The authorities of the presidency were in a 
state of inexpressible alarm, and a fast-sailing 
vessel was despatched to hear to Bengal the 
intelligence of their mismanagement and its 
consequences, The danger of the Carnatic 
was previously known at Calcutta, but the 
governor-general and council had waited for 
further information before interposing in any 
way in regard to it. When the fatal news of 
the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force and 
the retirement of Sir Hector Munro arrived, 
they were not without abundant employment 
for their time and resources. The Mahratta 
war was raging, and the proceedings of the 
Rajah of Berar were of « very equivocal 
character. He had sent an army into Cuttack 
ostensibly for the purpose of invading Bengal. 
It was pretended that this step had been taken 
solely for the purpose of maintaining appear- 
ances with the nizam and the anthorities at 
Poona, and the governor-general, in conse- 
quence, had been induced to supply this force 
both with provisions and money, Still there 
was abundant ground for distrust, and, under 
circumstances of less alarm, the presideocy of 
Madras would probably have been left to its 
own resources. But the emergency was great, 
and was so felt at Calcutta. It was resolved, 
therefore, to assist Madras with the immediate 
advance of fifteen lacs of rupees, and with re- 
inforcements of troops, both European and 
sepoy, as soon as possible. Sir Eyre Coote 
was also invited to proceed to Madras to take 
the command of the army, and he forthwith 
departed for that purpose. These measures 
were accompanied hy another, which only 
very extraordinary circumstances could justify. 
The governor-general and council determined 
to suspend Mr. Whitehill from the office of 
governor of Madras, on the grounds of dis- 
obedience to the superior governmentin various 
matters connected with the negotiations with 
Basalat Jung, and more especially in the non- 
restoration of the Guntoor cirear, in compliance 
with the orders of the goverpnor-general and 
council. The restoration had been delayed on 
various grounds, but more especially because a 
lease of the circar for a term of years had been 
granted to the Nabob of Arcot; bunt the 
circar had been relinquished before the resolu- 
tion of suspending Mr. Whitehill was adopted 
by the governor-general and his council, thongh 
not sufficiently long for them to hecome aware 
of the fact. There had been, however, enough 
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of delay to justify the expression of their dis-|cperations, and erected batteries under the 
pleasure; and had the governer of Bengal|management of his French efficers. At the 
been more lenient, Mr. Whitehill’s held of the| ond of six weeks two practicable breaches were 
reins of power would not have been greatly | made, and on the 31st October the place was 
lengthened. The date ef his suspension byjsimultaneonsly assanlted by two columns ; one 
the governer-general and eonncil preceded that |under Hyder Ali’s son, Tippeo Sultan—the 
of his dismission from the service by the Court/other under an officer named Maher Mirza 
of Directors by exaetly three months. His in-|Khan. The former was repulsed; but the 
competency as a governor needs no proof, and |latter having succeeded in effecting an en- 
charges far more serious than mere incem-| trance, the column under Tippoo Snitan made 
petency were freely made against him. Jn/!a second attempt with better snecess. The 
truth, for several years preeediog this peried, | garrison retired te the citadel, the spot where 
the most monstrons corruption appears to have| Clive laid the fonndation of his imperishable 
existed at Madras, and the entire time ef the!fame. It was net, however, destined to sus- 
principal servants ef the Company seems to! tain ancther fifty days’ siege. The gevernor, 
have beea employed in endeavouring to tura|a hrakmin, had been taken prisoner in the 
the current of dishonourahle gain into their|assanlt; but instead ef being subjected te 
own coffers. Clive, in Beagal, had acqnired|the hardships and insults inflicted by Hyder 
imperial wealth, but he had never sacrificed} AK en his European prisoners, he was treated 
the interests of his couatry to ita acquisition. | with extraordinary consideratioa, and declared 
Even among those whe followed him there|to be invested with the same office under 
was found some decent attention to current} Hyder Ali which he had recently held under 
business, and seme regard te the preservation |the nabob ef Areet. The desired effect fol- 
ef the Company's autherity and dominion. | lowed ; the pliant hrahmiu readily renounced 
But at Madras, for some years, there is reagon|his allegiance to hig former master, and en- 
to helieve that to earn the wages of corruptien | tered cordially inte the objects of his new one. 
was the scle employment ef many of the Com-| By his influence over the native treops form- 
pany’s servants, and that the pursuit of their|ing the garrison, such a spirit was generated 
private interests was never shackled er im-|as left te the officers whe commanded them 
peded fer an instant by the slightest regard} no choice but to surrender; and the possession 
to these of the Company er their country.|of the citadel ef Arcet thns crowned the cap- 
The intrigning Mahomet Ali impoverished | ture ef the town. 

himself’ by purchasing the services, or pre-| Two days after its surrender Sir Eyre Coote 
tended services, of Enrepeans ; and among the| arrived at Madras. He took his seat in conn- 
servants of the Company, as well as heyond|cil, and the letter frem Bengal announcing 
their circle, he was so fortunate as te find/the suspension ef Mr. Whitehill, as well as 
many ready te aceept with thanks hia geld er|another entering into the reasens for that act, 
his bonds. His army was ever inefficieot and| were read. Mr. Whitehill pretested very vehe- 
mutineus for want of pay, but his European|mently against the exercise of the anthority 
parasites were rewarded with true princely |of the goveroment of Bengal, and called upon 
munificsnce. Lord Piget opposed himself to|his colleagnes to support him, hut with little 
the torrent of corruption, and it swept away |effect. Sir Hector Munro preposed delay, and 
his power. The usurped anthority before which|Mr. Davidson, ancther member ef ceuncil, 
he fell yielded to that ef the councillers sent | consoled his chief by declaring that he did not 


out from England, and seme ef the members 
of the new  gevernment were, after no long 
period, ignominiously dismissed fron the ser- 
vice cf the Company for acts believed to have 
been cerrupt. The moral atmesphere of 
Madras appears at this time to have been 
pestilential ; corruption revelled unrestraiued ; 





approve of his snspension, theugh he acknow- 
ledged the pewer of the supreme conocil, and 
voted accerdingly. This was all the enconrage- 
ment afforded to the unfertunate governor; 
and a majerity of the ceuncil voted Mr. Smith, 
the next senior servant, acting president. 
More than three months had elapsed since 


and strong indeed must have beeo the power) Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic, more than 
which could effectually repress it while Mahe-| ten weeks since Sir Hector Muoro left Madras 
met Ali had purposes to gain, and either|to take the command of the army, and more 
meney er promises te bestew. It is not/than seven since his disastrous return to St. 
wonderful that, where public spirit and public|Thomas’s Mount; yet, with an enemy so 
decency were alike extinct, the government|active and acute as Hyder Ali almost at the 
shenld have been neither wise nor strong. It|gate ef the presideocy, ne preparation had 
ig a fact more calculated te excite surprise that | been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
it shonld have been able te maintain itself—|done towards adding te the remnant of an 
that amid the storms which raged around it,;army which was left for service ; and the se- 
every vestige cf British dominion did net dis-|vere loss which had been snstained by the 
appear from the ceast of Coromandel. destruction of Colonel Baillie’s corps was aggra~ 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, Hyder|vated by daily desertions; the despondency 
Ali had resumed the siege ef Arcot. The for-|and disaffection of the sepoys having been 
tifications ef this place were goed, but not;greatly increased by the fall of Arcot. The 
perfect. Hyder Ali commenced a series of| field artillery was useless for want of carriages, 
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the construction of which was only just com- 
mencing; while the supply of beasts of 
draught and burden was inadequate, and of 
the few which were ready for service, but a 
small porcion were fit for it, Provisions were 
go scarce, that the troops in camp could with 
difficulty procure 4 supply from day to day ; 
and Hyder Ali’s cavalry prowled over tbe 
country within five miles of Madras. Appli- 
cation was made to the naboh of Arcot; he 
answered that he had neither men, money, nor 
influence, but trusted to the Company for 
everything. Sir Eyre Coote found, conse- 
quently, that he had proceeded to Madras not 
merely to take the command of the army there, 
but also to make the requisite preparations to 
enable him to possess an army to command. 
Happily it was the rainy season, and this cir- 
cumstances afforded a reasonable excuse for the 
troops reinaining in their quarters, Time for 
preparation was thus afforded, without neces- 
sarily revealing how much it was needed. 

The interval thus gained was well employed, 
as far as circumstances would admit, and on 
the 30th Decemher, Sir Eyre Coote called a 
council of war, to deliberate on the plan of 
operations. It consisted, in addition to the 
commander-in-chief, of Sir Hector Munro, 
General Stuart, and Lord Macleod. The 
result of their deliberations was, a unanimous 
opinion that the army should march in relief 
of certain garrisons which were severely pressed 
by the enemy ; and this object being accom- 
plished, return to Madras. One of the garri- 
gons proposed to be relieved, that at Amboor, 
surreodered before the English army was able 
to take the field, which was not till the 17th 
January. On the 19th, Sir Eyre Coote suc- 
ceeded in relieving Chingleput, in which ov) 
fifteen days’ provisions remained. The fort of 
Carangoly, in the occupation of Hyder Ali, 
lay ahout thirteen miles to the south-west, 
aud Sir Eyre Coote having been led to believe 
that the enemy were quitting it, aod carrying 
off the store of provisions, resolved to make an 
attenipt to relieve them from their charge. 
For this purpose, at midnight on the 20th of 
January, a detachment of one thousand men, 
under Captain Davis, was despatched, the 
main body following some hours after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the force 
had heen detached, was erroneous, and so 
far from the place being deserted, Captain 
Davis found the garrison perfectly ready to 
receive him. He determined, notwithstand- 
ing, to execute his orders; and the place 
being unprovided with a draw-bridge, a 
twelve-pounder was rapidly run up to the first 
gate, which, at the second discharge, was 
blown open, so as to allow passage for a single 
man. Passing this, a second and a third gate 
presented themselves, and these were ulti- 
mately forced, though with greater difficulty, 
the assailants being during the whole period 
of operation exposed to the enemy’s fire from 
above. The third gate being carried, the gar- 
rison escaped by ladders on the opposite side, 
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and the English were in undisputed possession 
of Carangoly. The loss of the victors was 
severe ; but the effect of so brilliant a stroke 
at the opening of the campaign was highly 
heneficial, more especially after the shadow 
which had so recently passed over the power 
of the British arms. One main object of the 
attack was also secured, in the capture of a 
quantity of grain. 

Wandewash was ahout twenty-three miles 
further, and this was the next object of anxiety. 
When Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic he 
found no great difficulty in obtaining possession 
of the forts, where the officers of Mahomet Ali 
had the actual command. A short negotiation 
with the killadar saved along siege. To avert 
such consequences, English officers, with small 
bodies of Company’s troops, were despatched 
to various places, and among others to Wande- 
wash. The officer to whom the charge of 
defending this place was allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with « force of 
about a hundred men. Having ascertained 
that the place was still occupied by Mahomet 
Ali’s troops, he sent a message to the killa- 
dar announcing his approach. The killadar 
answered that the British officer would be 
fired at if he should come within range of the 
guns, Not deterred by this threat, Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at the verge of the 
esplanade met a picquet sent to stop him. 
The native officer representing that he could 
not be permitted to pass, Lieutenant Flint 
answered that the officer must have misappre- 
hended his orders, which could only have been 
to stop the approaching party till satisfied that 
they were friends, of which there could no 
longer be any doubt; and he succeeded in 
shaking the faith of the officer in his own con- 
viction of the meaning of his orders, so far as 
to prevail on him to seek an authoritative ex- 
In the meantime the 
English’ party continued to advance, all mes- 
sages of warning, several of which followed 
the first, being met by Lieutenant Flint with 
a further request for explanation. Arrived 
within musket-shot of the ramparts, it was 
perceived that they were manned with troops, 
and that the gates were shut. Here Lieu- 
tenant Flint halted, and demanded admission 
for himself and a few attendants, to deliver a 
letter from the nabob to the killadar. This 
the killadar refused ; but, after some parley, 
agreed to receive the letter between the gate 
and the barrier of the fortress. Here he took 
his place on a carpet, attended, for state, by 
several men of rank, and, for protection, by 
thirty swordsmen and one hundred sepoys. 
Lieutenant Flint advanced to the conference 
with four sepoys only, and, after the usual 
compliments, avowed that he had no letter 
from Mahomet Ali; but added, that he pos- 
sessed that which under the circumstances 
was to he considered as equivalent—the order 
of his own government, written in communica- 
tion with the nahob, The killadar took a 
much lower estimate of the value of the docu- 
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ment, which he was disposed to treat with 
contempt, and, after some slight discussion, 
was about to retire, when Lieutenant Flint 
suddenly sprung on him, and declared that his 
death should instantly follow if a hand were 
raised to rescue him. The bayonets of the 
four British sepoys were at the same moment 
pointed at the breast of the killadar, while the 
powers of his own guards seemed suspended hy 
consternation. Before they recovered their 
self-possession, the remainder of the British de- 
tachment rushed ia, and Lieutenant Flint 
then explained that no harm to the killadar 
was meditated ; that, on the contrary, if no 
resistance were offered, he should still retain 
the honour of the command, which was to be 
actually exercised by his English captor. 
Little time was spent in negotiation ; the 
‘gates were opened, and the whole party 
entered as friends. But for the extraordinary 
means adopted by Lieutenant Flint, the place 
would have passed into the hands of Hyder 
Ali. The bargain had been made, and the 
act of surrender was to receive the seal of the 
killadar on the very day on which he sv nnex- 
pectedly found himself within the grasp of the 
English lientenant. The former avenged him- 
self for the loss of his anticipated reward by 
eudeavouring to excite disaffection in the 
garrison to the English cause ; but the vigil- 
ance and address of Lieutenant Flint rendered 
his efforts ineffectual. 

Wandewash had heen invested by Hyder 
Ali late in the preceding year, and on the 16th 
of Jannary the enemy had entered the ditch 
by galleries in two places, while another gal- 
lery from the south was nearly ready for the 
same operation. The garrison were now anx- 
iously looking for relief, and at two o’clock in 
the morning of the 17th, a heavy fire of cannon 
and musketry was heard in the direction 
whence relief was expected. The firing con- 
tinned till day-break, when a column of abont 
three thousand infantry, having the appear- 
ance of British sepoys, with English colours 
flying, appeared and drew np behind a village 
near the east face of the fortress, and discharged 
their cannon at bodies of horse making demon- 
atrations as though preparing to charge. At 
the same time the troops in the town engaged 
in the lines ofattack on Wandewash abandoned 
their trenches with precipitation, and marched 
off in the direction of Arcot. . The garrison 
were persuaded that succonr had arrived ; but 
there were some circnmstances in what was 
passing which rendered Lieutenant Flint some- 
what more than sceptical. He ohserved that 
the fire of the guns was from a distance not 
usual in the practice of British artillery, and 
that the shot discharged at the approaching 
bodies of horse grazed in directions clear of 
their apparent object. He found some diffi- 
culty in impressing his own belief on his men ; 
but the hesitation of the pretended relief at 
length began to shake even their confidence in 
its approach. He ventured, however, to avail 
himself of the opportunity to detach a large 
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portion of the small garrison into the works of 
the western attack, which they entered un- 
perceived, destroyed the galleries, and set on 
fire the materials accumulated for filling the 
ditch. Thesmoke from this operation was the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in 
progress, and large hodies of men, who were 
placed in ambush in every direction, imme- 
diately rushed to recover the works. The 
signal for the return of the party from the 
garrison was thereupon made and promptly 
obeyed, and the party, after scouring the 
trenches of the southern attack, and killing 
or making prisoners every one who had been 
left concealed either there or io the lines of 
the westcrn attack, rejoined their comrades 
without the loss of a man. During three or 
four days succeeding the defeat of this notable 
scheme, the euemy was assiduously employed 
in repairing the damage which his works had 
sustained ; bnt on the 22nd of January the 
batteries and trenches were evacuated, and 
the tents and baggage sent off in the direction 
of Arcot, The enemy had learned the capture 
of Carangoly, and on the 23rd they most op- 
portnnely disappeared, leaving the garrison of 
Wandewash with only one day’s consumption of 
ammunition. Onthe 24th Sir Eyre Coote ar- 
rived, and had the satisfaction of still seeing'the 
British flag flying on the ramparts. Twenty-pne 
yenrs before, on the same day of the same month, 
the veteran commander had raised the siege of 
Wandewash by one of the most memorable of 
his victories, and he now encamped on the same 
spot which he had then vccnpied. 

A French fleet at this time appeared off Ma- 
drag, but ithrought no land force, Sir Eyre Coote 
having relieved Permacoil, one of the fortresses 
invested by Hyder Ali, proceeded to restore 
order at Pondicherry, which bad heen shaken 
by the removal of the garrison to other duty. 
His next object was to protect Cuddalore, 
which was likely to be a source of annoyance 
in the hands of the enemy. Here he was 
greatly pressed by want of provisions, and a 
long interval passed undistinguished hy any- 
thing worthy of record in a history not exclu- 
sively military. Happily the commander of 
the French fleet had not suffered the example 
of his predecessors to be lost upon chim. 
About three weeks after his arrival he bad 
suddenly departed for the Islands, and thus 
afforded opportunity for the English army to 
receive supplies hy sea. 

The first occurrence which broke the mono- 
tony of repose took place about the middle of 
June. The fortified pagoda of Chilambrum 
was reported to be garrisoned by only a few 
hundred irregular troops, and as there was no 
considerable body of the enemy in its vicinity, 
Sir Eyre Coote hoped to he able to carry it by 
a coupde main. The attack was conducted by 
the commander-in-chief himself, hut it failed. 
Some intention existed of renewing it; but 
better information of the state of the garrison, 
which was far more numerous than had heen 
supposed, and comprised, contrary to Sir Eyre 
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Coote’s belief, a large number of regular 
troops, led to the abandonment of further 
attempts against the place. 

During the inactivity of the British army, 
Hyder Ali had heen characteristically em- 
ployed in 2 variety of miuor enterprises, of 
which the acquisition of booty formed one 
principal object. On hearing of the attack 
on Chilambrum, he made a forced movement 
of a hundred miles in two days and a half, 
placed himself between the English army and 
Cuddalore, aod hegan to fortify a position not 
more than three miles from the British en- 
campment, at the same tims covering the 
whole country with his cavalry. The situa- 
tion oi the English army was now most criti- 
cal ; its possible destruction was contemplated, 
even by its own commander; and while part 
of the squadron under Sir Edward Hughes 
was to cover Cuddalore, the remainder was to 
watch the operations of the army, and to 
receive, if necessary, the remnant that might 
be left from defeat, should that result await 
it. The hattery-guns were embarked ; and, 
divested of avery impediment to rapid motion, 
an attempt was to be mads, either to turn or 
force the enemy’s position, or to bring on a 
general action. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the Ist 
July the British army had passed out of its 
encampments. At this time the commander- 
in-chief was utterly ignorant of the nature of 
the enemy’s works, and was not even aware of 
their precise position, for Hyder Ali’s cavalry 
had closed all avenues of intelligence. After 
marching about a mile and a half, the works 
became clearly distinguishable, and Sir Eyre 
Coote spent considerable time in a careful 
reconnaissance. His army was during this 
period exposed to a distant but continuous 
cannonade, but the English artillery did not 
return a single shot. The accidental discovery 
of a road which Hyder Ali had made for 
some purpose of his own, facilitated the attack 
of the English, which was made in two 
columns. The battle raged for six hours, and 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested. 
“« Every individual in the Company’s service,” 
gays one chronicler of the battle, ‘‘ fought as 
if the fate of the day had depended on his 
single efforts.” Their energy met its reward 
in a brilliant victory. At four o’clock the 
enemy's line gave way, and a precipitate 
retreat followed. Hyder Ali had throughout 
the day viewed the battle from a small emi- 
nence, where, seated cross-legged on a low 
stool, he witnessed the gradual yielding and 
ultimate flight of his vast army. That which 
he saw was so much at variance with that 
which he had anticipated, that he could 
scarcely believe his senses ; and at last, when 
some of his followers suggested that it was 
time to move, ths intimation was met by a 
torrent of that vulgar abuse which always 
constituted the staples of Hyder Ali’s elo- 
quence. A groom whose long service had 
conferred on him the privilege of disregarding 
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ceremony when danger was at hand, saved his 
master from the fats which hs seemed deter- 
mined to invite. Seizing the feet of the chief, 
be forced on his slippers, observing as he thus 
equipped him for flight, ‘‘ We will beat them 
to-morrow: in the meanwhile, mount your 
horse.” The advice of the faithful menial 
was followed, and Hyder Ali was soon at a 
distance from the impending danger. 

The English army engaged on that day 
amounted to about eight thousand men. The 
army of Hyder Ali was at least eight times 
that number. The enemy had forty-seven 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre ; the Eng- 
lish guns were lighter, but rather more nu- 
merous—they were fifty-five in number. A 
small schooner from the British squadron 
opened her fire upon a mass of Hyder Ali’s 
cavalry when they were wavering, and the - 
hroadside was fatal to a distinguished com- 
mander and a considerable number of men. 
This unexpected attack, magnified hy the 
fears of those upou whem it was made, led 
them to believe and report that the fire of the 
entire squadron was turned upon them. 

The loss of ths English in the battle of the 
1st of July was comparatively trifling. About 
three hundred was the total amount of both 
killed and wounded. The lugs of the enemy 
cannet bs stated with certainty, but it is 
helieved that in estimating it at ten thousand 
the truth is not exceeded. 

On the 22nd of June Tippoo Sultan had 
renewed the siegs of Wandewash. On the 
night of the 16th of July an attempt was 
mads to carry the place hy an escalade at all 
acoessible points. It failed: each column, as 
it approached, was received with a discharge 
of grape, and irretrievable confusion followed. 
Orders to renew ths attempt at escalade on 
the ensuing day produced indications of mu- 
tiny, the moral influence of Hyder Ali’s late 
defeat coming in aid of the discouragement 
occasioned by the failure which Tippoo’s 
attempts had already experienced. On the 
18th of July Sir Eyre Coote arrived at Caran- 
galy, on his way to effect a junction with a 
detachment which had arrived from Bengal ; 
and on the same day Tippoo Sultan decamped 
from Wandewash, leaving ths garrison the 
employment of destroying a number of works 
which had been constructed with vast labour 
before the design of attack by escalade had 
been entertained. Hyder Ali had mads 
preparations for intercepting Sir Eyre Coate 
hy the route which it was expected he would 
take. Ths British general avoided them by 
taking another road, which enabled him to 
arrive safely at Pulicat, where he wag joiued 
by the expected reinforcemeot. 

Thus strengthened, Sir Eyre Coote was still 
unable to attempt either of two’ objects of 
great importance, the relief of Vellore or the 
siege of Arcot. Tripassore, a fortress of some 
importauce, seemed to offer an easier acqui- 
sition, and on the 19th of August he appeared 
before it, On the morning of the 22nd, a. 
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breach having been effected, a flag of truce 
appeared, proposing a surrender, upon terms 
that had previously been offered, but which 
were now refused, and unconditional surrender 
within a quarter of an hour demanded. The 
instant after the answer was despatched, it 
was reported that large bodies of the enemy 
were in sight, and on reconnoitering, the 
advanced guard of Hyder Ali’s army was 
perceived in full march. There was now not 
a moment to lose—Sir Eyre Coote issued 
orders to storm instantly ; and the troops had 
just emerged from the trenches, when the flag 
of trace’ returned with the declaration of sur- 
render, and the assailants ascended the breach 
without opposition. On perceiving this, the 
enemy withdrew. The question which had 
protracted the surrender was, whether the 
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bility of keeping the army together, and 
rendering its services beneficial. Sir Eyre 
Coote returned, and on the 27th of September, 
near the hill of Sholiagur, ooce more put 
Hyder Ali to the rout, having taken him in a 
great degree by surprise. The loss of the 
enemy was believed to be not less than five 
thousand, that of the English was not more 
than a hundred. By sacrificing a large num- 
ber of his cavalry in charges having no object 
but to gain time to secure the guos, Hyder 
Ali was enabled to carry off nearly all bis 
artillery, The English took three cavalry 
standards and one gun, all which, together 
with the honour of the victory, Sir Eyre 
Coote professed himself willing to have parted 
with for five days’ supply of rice. The Eng- 
lish army kept the field for some time after 
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war. The result had left them prisoners ; 
hut to provide food for one thousand four 
hundred men was an additional difficulty, 
which the exhausted state of the British com- 
missariat was little able to bear. Sir Eyre 
Coote proposed to Hyder Ali to exchange 
tbem for an equal number of British troups ; 
but the Mysorean chief did not set on his 
garrison at Tripassore sufficient -valve to in- 
duce him even to wish to preserve their lives. 
In answer to Sir Eyre Coote’s proposal, he 
said, ‘‘The men taken at Tripassore are faith- 


less and unworthy ; they know that they dare 


not approach me; they are your prisoners, 
aud I advise you to put every one of them to 
death speedily.” 

Hyder Ali had taken up the same fortunate 
position which he had formerly occupied when 
opposed by Sir Hector Munro, and there, on 
the 27th of August, a battle was fought, the 
result of which was, that the enemy were 
driven from their position, and the English 
left in possession of the field. But the victory 
thereupon claimed by the English was not 
very decisive, and the claim is contested by 
the Mysoreans, who allege the battle to have 
heen a drawn ove. It rather tended to restore 
to the enemy a portion of the coafidence 
which had been lost hy the battle of the 1st 
of July ; and when, two days after the engage- 
ment, Sir Eyre Coote returned to Tripassore, 
he did not possess a day’s provisions for his 
fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camp had been without food 
for two days. Under these dispiriting circom- 
stances, Sir Eyre Coote, ‘‘feeling the con- 
viction,” says Colonel Wilks, “‘ that he was 
wasting his large store of character and what 
little remained of life, by continuing in com- 
mand of troops unprovided with all bot arms,” 
proceeded to the presidency to represeat the 
iutility of keeping together an army in- 
capable, for want of stores, of effecting any- 
thing, and to express his own desire to be 
relieved from the command of it. A new 
governor, Lord Macartney, had arrived ‘at 
Madras ; his advice prevailed on the veteran 


soldier to make further trial of the practica- 


to procure the meaos of subsistence, and con- 
tinnally misled on this and other points by 
false intelligence. Late in November it re- 
turned into cantonments, near Madras. 

The English were now at war with the 
Dutch as well as the French. Sadrass and 
Pulicat, both Dutch possessions, had heen 
taken soon after the arrival of Lord Macart- 
ney, and to these were added, in October 1781, 
the more important settlement of Negapatam. 
This capture was effected by a military force 
under the command of Sir Heetor Munro, 
aided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes. 
The army commanded by Sir Hector Monro 
included a detachment under Colonel Braith- 
waite, which had heen employed with some 
success in Tanjore, Towards the close of the 
year, Trincomalee and Fort Ostenburgh, Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon, were added to the 
conquests of the English. 

Sir Eyre Coote had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to coucert, if possible, with the 
governor-general, some plan for relieving the 
army from the embarrassments and privations 
which deprived it of efficiency and wasted its 
energy in ao unremitting search after food. 
The state of his health, tov, which bad sunk 
onder the fatigues to which he had heen 
subjected, suggested the expediency of change ; 
but the dangers which threatened Vellore, and 
the necessity of relieving it, determined the 
general to remain to perform this duty in per- 
son. He rejoined the army on the 2nd of 
January. On the 5th he was seized with apo- 
plexy, and remained insensible two hours. 
He recovered sufficiently to be ahle to march 
the next day, and on the 11th‘ arrived with 
sopplies under the walls of Vellore ; this being 
the very day which had been declared by the 
commandant to be the last to which be could 
protract the defence unless relieved. Sir Hyre 
Coote commenced his return to Madras on the 
18th, and arrived there on the 16th, after 
encountering some opposition from Hyder Ali, 
which was promptly overcome. 

On the coast of Malabar the cause of Hyder 
Ali had not prospered. The native chiefs 
exerted themselves vigorously, and the Eng: 
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lish settlement of Tellicherry was for two years 
bravely defended by means apparently very 
inadequate. Early in.1782, reinforcements 
arrived under Major Abington, and not only 
was the siege raised, but the whole of the 
esemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, as 
well as the whole of their baggage, fell into the 
hands of the English. But this success was 
counterhalanced by a misfortuse which over- 
took the corps of Colonel Braithwaite ia Tan- 
jore. This, like many other mischances which 
befel the English, was attributable to the fact 
of those whe furnished the British commaaders 
with intelligence being the servants and spies 
ofthe enemy. Colonel Braithwaite, with about 
two thousand men, encamped upon a plain, 
where his pretended emissaries assured him 
that he was secure. Ao intelligent native, 
unconnected, with the army, warned him of 
his danger, but in vain: it was impossible to 
shake the celonel’s faith in his ordinary chan- 
nels of information ; and the man who would 
have saved him, having protested against the 
rejection of his advice, mounted his horse and 
sought his own security in flight from the spot 
which was shortly to be devoted to carnage. 
Wraptin the confidence of fancied security, 
Colonel Braithwaite awoke not from his delu- 
sion till he found himself surrounded by the 
army of Tippoo Sultan. Retreat wasimpossible, 
and nearly the whole of the English corps 
was cut to pieces. The kindly attentions of 
the French officers attached to the army of 
Tippoo Sultan were, on this occasion, again 
exerted to stop the indiscriminate slaughter, 
and to minister to the relief of the wounded. 

An expedition had beea despatched from 
England under Commodore Johaston and 
General Meadows, of which one object was to 
attack the Dutch settlement at the Cape. 
Another expedition had beea despatched from 
Fraoce, partly for service in the East, but 
designed in the first iostance to protect the 
Cape from attack; and arriving before the 
English expedition, this object was attained. 
Commodore Johnston having made prizes of 
seme Dutch vessels, thereupon returned to 
England with three frigates: the remaining 
ships, together with the troops, proceeded to 
India, The French having left some troops 
to reinforce the garrison at the Cape, pro- 
ceeded to the Islands, and there having added 
to their strength, they pursued their course to 
their ultimate destination. 

The French fleet, uoder Mons. Suffrein, was 
encountered by Sir Edward Hughes, who 
captured six vessels—nons of them ships of 
war, but one a transport, full of troops, the 
loss of which was a severe blow to the French 
force. The French admiral, however, suc- 
ceeded in landing at Porte Novo three 
thousand men, two thousand of them Enro- 
peans, the remainder Africans. This being 
performed, hs departed in search of a fleet of 
English merchantmen, the arrival of which on 
the coast was reported. Sir Edward Hughes 
goon afterwards sailed to relieve Trincomalee, 
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and happily fell in with the fleet for which the 
French commander was seeking. It consisted 
of seven Indiamen and two lioe-of-battls ships. 
The latter ths English admiral took with him, 
and pursuing his course, came up with the 
Freoch fleet about fifteen: leagues from Trin- 
comalee. A sanguinary battle ensued, and 
terminated without any decisive results, both 
fleets being too much crippled to renew the 
contest, The English fleet retired to Trin- 
comalee to repair damage; the French, for 
the same purpose, to Bathiolo, a portofCeylon, 
still in the possession of the Dutch. 

On land, the progress of events was less 
favourable to the English. The French force 
had joined the army of Hyder Ali, Cuddalore 
had fallen to them, and the loss of that places 
was followed by that of Permacoil. The 
allies then presented themselves before Wande- 
wash; but Sir Eyre Coote approaching, they 
did not choose to await his arrival, but with- 
drew towards Pondicherry. There they were 
followed by the veteran commander of the 
British forces, who came iu sight of them 
encamped in astrong position in the neighbour- 
hood of Kellisoor. A movement by Sir Eyre 
Coote, menaciog Arnée, drew upoo him an 
attack which ended in the discomfiture of 
the enemy with severe loss. A negotiation 
had beea in progress for the purchase of Arnée, 
but the vicinity of Hyder Ali reodered ths 
killadar afraid te complete it. A few days 
afterwards the grand guard of Sir Eyre Coote 
was drawn into an ambuscade and destroyed. 
The English army was now pervaded by sick- 
ness to an alarming degree. Its next march 
wag to Wandewash, from whence it returned 
to the vicinity of Madras. 

The subsequent naval operations are little 
more interesting than those which took place 
on land. The French meditated an attack 
upon Negapatam, but the design was frustrated 
by the appearance of Sir Edward Hughes. A 
battle took place, ending, like so many of the 
naval eogagements of the time, without a 
capture on either side, aod leaving the claim 
to victory doubtful. Mons. Suffrein was mors 
successful in an attack upon Trincomalee, 
which he coinpelled to surrender. The English 
admiral arrived immediately afterwards, and, 
from the state of the light, being unable te 
perceive the symptoms of change, stood ia to 
the harbour. In the morning, the Fresch 
<olours flying on shore, as well as in ths 
anchorage, told distinctly by whom the placs 
was garrisoned, An action between the two 
fleets followed, but concluded in the usual 
indecisive manner—the French returving to 
Cuddalore, and the English to Madras. As a 
naval commander, the French admiral, Mons. 
Suffreis, appears in a far mors respectable 
light than most of his predecessors in Jadia ; 
but one of his acts casts upon his memory a 
stain for which no professional merit can 
atone. He had proposed to Lord Macartney 
a cartel for the exchangs of prisoners. Somes 
delay took place in consequence of the necessity 
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of referring to Sir Eyra Coote. The English 
general wished the English prisoners in the 
custody of Hyder Ali to be included in the 
exchange ; but this proposal, it is believed, 
was rejected by M. Suffrein. To whatever 
cause, however, the failure is attributable, it 
is certain the negotiation ended without any 
arrangement being completed. M. Suffreio 
thereupon landed his prisoners at Cuddalore, 
and deliberately transferred them to Hyder 
Ali, by whom they were marched in chains to 
Mysore. M. Suffrein was not ignorant of the 
fata to which he consigned his wretched 
prisoners, Several of his countrymen, greatly 
to their honour, interposed their endeavonrs 


to shake ths determination of ths French. 


admiral, by depicting the horrors to which 
Hyder Ali’s Eaglish prisooers were subjected. 
Their efforts were fruitless, and M. Suffrein 
doomed his prisoners to captivity in Mysore, 
and his own character to universal reprobation. 
‘*The whole civilized world,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “f must unite in its abhorrence of de- 
livering to the cnstody of a barbarian noto- 
rious for his contempt of” the customary laws 
of war among civilized nations, ‘“ prisoners 
entitled to honourable treatment from an 
honourable enemy.” 

Sir Eyre Coote’s health was now too much 
shakeo to permit of his contioning longer in 
the state of meotal and corporeal excitement 
in which he had been placed since his arrival 
on the coast of Coromandel. In aggravation 
of the toils of war, he had been engaged in a 
series of disputes with the governor of Madras, 
Sir Eyre Coote had been invested by tha go- 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary powers, 
very properly entrusted, with referencs to 
some of the parties in the government of 
Madras, but which the general was disposed 
to maiotain pertinacionsly, and somewhat 
offensively, against the claims of Lord Ma- 
carthey, a man neither tainted with the cor- 
ruption in which his immediate predecessors 
were steeped, nor deficient, as they had been, 
in ability for his high office. The governor 
was greatly annoyed ; but, having much the 
advantage of his opponent in point of temper, 
no direct breach took place. On the contrary, 
Lord Macartney invariably treated the general 
with the most punctilions respect, though he 
occasionally suffered some fragments of blame 
to escape him, clothed, however, in tha most 
courtier-like terms. Occasionally, too, he 
ventured to act without consulting the com- 
mander-in-chief. He thus acted in the attack 
on Negapatam, the result of which was honour- 
able to his jndgment. But such insubordina- 
tion was very disagreeable to Sir Eyre Coote, 
who was disposed to exercise his powers ina 
manner which would have rendered the maia- 
tenance of a governor at Madras a piece of 
useless expense and pageantry. These broils 
were suspended by the departure of Sir Eyre 
Coote for Bengal, the command of the army 
devolving on General Stuart. 

Early in the year 1782, a British force, com- 
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manded by Colonel Humberstone, being part 
of that despatched from England under General 
Meadows, had landed at Calicut. They joined 
the troops previously under the command of 
Major Abington, and Colonal Humberstone 
took the command of tha whole. The rein- 
forcement had been destined to assist in the 
operations in progress on the eastern side of 
India and at Ceylon; but the officers, with 
that independence of authority which was not 
then uousual in India, took ths course which 
has been described. Some success at first at- 
tended the operations of this force; but it 
was, after a time, compelled to make a rapid 
retreat before tha army of Tippoo Sultan. 
Colonsl Humberstone returoed to the coast 
with about three hundred men, the remnant 
of one thousand with which he had landed a 
short time before. Colonel Macleod had heen 
sent by Sir Eyre Coota to take the command, 
and he resisted a night attack on his position 
by Tippoo Sultaa with spirit and success, 
Further attacks were apprehended, and Sir 
Edward Hughes, who now appeared off the 
coast with his squadroa, joined Colonel Mac- 
leod with a reinforcement of four hundred and 
fifty Europeans, when circumstances were un- 
expectedly changed by the sudden departure 
of Tippoo Sultan tothe eastward, This retro- 
grade movement was caused by the receipt of 
iatelligence of the death of Hyder Ali, who 
closed his ruffiao life at ao age not failing short 
by many years of that of Aurungzebe. To 
avert confusion, it was important to conceal 
his death till his successor was on the spot to 
maintain hisclaim. The body was accordingly 
deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, and 
seat from the canip under an escort in a 
manner similar to that in which valuable 
plunder was coaveyed. All the business of 
the state went on as usual, and inqnirers after 
the health of ths chief were answered that, 
though extremely weak, he was in a state of 
slow but progressive amendment. Of the few 
persons entrusted with the secret, one only, 
aamed Mahomed Ameen, proved faithless. 
This person, who commanded four thousand 
hnrse, formed a project, with some others, to 
take off by assassination those who pro- 
visionally administered the government, and 
to assume their power in the name of Hyder 
Ali’s second son, a young mau of weak in- 
tellect, in whose hands empire would have 
been but an empty name. The plot was deé- 
tected ; the conspirators seized and sent off 
in irons; the belief that Hyder Ali still lived 
being encouraged by these acts heing repre- 
sented as ths consequences of his, personal 
orders. The army marehed in the direction of 
Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the palanquin 
of Hyder Ali occupied its accustomed place, 
care being taken to restrain too close approach, 
lest the reposs of the royal patient should be 
disturbed and his recovery impeded by noise 
or interruption. At length the illusion was 
dispelled by the arriva] of Hyder Ali’s suc- 
cessor, who assumed the sovereignty which 
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awaited him with an extraordinary affectation 
of humility and grief, 

The death of Hyder Ali afforded a favour- 
able eppertunity to the English for striking a 
vigerous blow, but it was net impreved. The 
government pressed upon General Stuart the 
expediency of the immediate march of the 
army; but the answer ef the general was, 
that he did not believe that Hyder Ali was 
dead, and if he were, the army would be ready 
for action in preper time. The recommenda- 
tien te march was repeated, and General 
Stuart then declared himself astonished that 
there could be so little reflection as to talk of 
undertakings against the enemy in the actual 
state of the army and the country. Thus was 
opportunity thrown away: when it was lost, 
the army was put in metion. On the 15th 
January, thirteen days after the arrival of 
Tippeo Sultan in his father’s camp, and his 
unepposed accession to the government, the 
English army made its first march, for the 
purpose of conveying provisions to Tripassore, 
its first intermediate dep6t; and it was not 
till thirty-four days after the arrival of Tippee 
Suitan, and sixty days after the death of Hyder 
Ali, that any step ef importance was taken 
towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuart was well disposed te assume 
the extraerdinary pewers which had been 
exercised by Sir Eyre Coote; but he had 
no pretence for claiming them, and Lord 
Macartney was naturally imdisposed to yield 
to his desire for ahbselute authority. He ac- 
cerdingly assumed the direction of all military 
measures, leaving to the general only the 
duty of executing them. In one of the plans 
most early acted upen, beth the governor and 
General Stuart concurred. It was that for 
the destruction of the ferts ef Carangely and 
Wandewash ; a proceeding severely coudemned 
by the gevernment of Bengal, and by almost 
every individual whe has passed a judgment 
upon it. 

‘Two events now occurred, calculated to dis- 
pirit the English and give confidence to their 
enemies. Sir Eyre Coete, having impreved 
in health, returned to Madras in the Com- 
pany’s armed ship Resolution, which bore alse 
alarge supply ef meney. Towards the clese 
of the voyage, the Resolution was chased 
during two days and nights by a French ship 
of the line. The anxiety of the general kept 
him constantly pn deck, where the excessive 
heat ef the day and the heavy damps of the 
night, combined with the agitation consequent 
ou the circumstances ef the voyage, gave te 
his eufeebled frame a sheck from which nature 
was unable to recover. The ship arrived in 
safety at Madras, and twe days afterwards Sir 
Eyre Coote expired. 

The other event referred te was the arrival 
vf M. Bussy, to take the command of the 
French treops in India, accompanied by rein- 
forcements from the Isle of France. General 
Stuart had taken up a position to the south of 
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Cuddalore : M. Bussy took his en a spot net 
far distant, and began te erect field works with 
great skill and rapidity. Here he was at- 
tacked by the English on the 13th of June, 
with success, part of the French werks heing 
carried, and several ef their guns taken. On 
the day on which this conflict took place, the 
fleet under M. Suffrein made its appearance, 
and a few days afterwards, having received on 
beard twelve hundred men from the force 
under M, Bussy, an action with the English 
fleet took place. The fight was maintained 
with much spirit, and closed at night in the 
accustomed manner; beth parties being se- 
verely crippled, while neither had gained any 
decided advantage. On the following day Sir 
Edward Hughes sought to renew the battle, 
but in vain, aud being unable, frem the state 
of his.ships and the want of water, to remain 
where he was,. he reluctantly bere away for 
the Madras reads. M. Suffrein now retureed 
the twelve hundred men whe had been fur- 
nished hy M. Bussy, and landed from the fleet 
twe theusand four hundred mere. Thus 
strengthened, the French general, on the 25th 
ef June, made a vigereus sortie with bis best 
troops. The attack on the English trenches 
was pushed with vigeur, but net a single point 
was forced, and the French sustained a heavy 
loss. 

A brief retrespect of the pregress of the 
war on the western side of India, during 
the year 1785, will now he expedient, On 
the news of the advance of Tippee Sultan, 
the government of Bombay had despatched 
General Mathews with a force fer the relief of 
Celene! Humberstene, at Paniani. Tippeo 
Sultan had withdrawn before his arrival, and 
several places ef some impertance fell, almost 
withont resistance, inte the hands of the 
English, Qn becoming acquainted with the 
death of Hyder Ali, the gevernment of Bom- 
bay sent pesitive erders te General Mathews 
te discontinue all operations on the coast, and 
make an immediate push for Bednere, Ac- 
cerding te almost invariable practice, the 
geueral and the gevernment under which he 
acted tock different views. He protested 
against the erders which he had received, but 
proceeded to execute them with promptness, 
almost amountiag te precipitation. Bednore 
surrendered on terms; Mangalore, and seme 
other places, alse yielded on capitulation ; but 
a few it was necessary te carry by the'sword. 
Among the latter was Anantpere, where the 
Hoglish assailants were accnsed of having 
acted with great barbarity. A large part of 


‘the enormities ascribed to them were abso- 


lntely false ; a portion, which seems, unhap- 
pily, to be true, is ascrihable to a conflict of 
authorities, arising out of the unsettled cir- 
cumstances of the times, which led the 
English te believe that they were subjected 
to treachery. 

Bednore was retained by the Koglish about 
three mouths. Tippee Sultan returned from 
the Carnatic with « force which General 
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Mathews was in no condition to resist; and 
on the 8rd of May the English garrison 
marched out of Bednore, on conditions dic- 
tated by the conqueror, These conditions 
Tippoo Sultan found a pretext for violating, 
and having charged the English officers with 
enriching themselves by the plunder of the 
public treasury, he marched them off in irons 
to distant places. 

The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was di- 
rected to the reduction of Mangalore. It was 
ably defended hy Colonel Campbell, and after. 
gustaioing a protracted siege, was unexpectedly 
relieved from a part of the hesieging force by 
the arrival of news of the conclusion of peace 
between England and France. I[t is said 
that the communication of this intelligence 
was deferred for ten days, during which the 
siege was hotly pressed. Tippoo Sultan was 
bewildered by the loss of his Huropeaa friends, 
and oot knowing what te do, coaseated to an 
armistice extending to Mangalore, Onore, aod 
the British forts in Malabar. 

On the eastern side of India, the iatelli- 
geace of peace in Europearrived immediately 
after the uosuccessful sally made by M. Bussy 
on the English. But peace between the con- 
flicting authorities at Madras there was none, 
General Stuart, always anxious to possess the 
extensive powers enjoyed hy his predecessor, 
had requested that a corps wader Colonel Ful- 
larton shenld he placed under his orders, 
The application was complied with reluc- 
taotly, aod the general was enjoined not to 
use the discretionary power with which he was 
invested, except in case of urgent necessity, 
Such a case, he alleged, occurred, and he in- 
structed Celooel Fullarton to move towards 
him. The government at the same time 
issued orders directing Colonel Fullarton to 
move io a differeat direction. Embarrassed 
by these coutradictory instructions — one set 
emanating from the civil authority, which he 
was at all times bound to ohey ; aoother from 
the chief military authority, who had a right 
to command him in case of emergeacy— 
Colonel Fullarton had only to make choice 
of whom he should disobey. He chose to 
violate the instructions of his goveroment ; 
and probably he did well, acting on the pre- 
sumption that General Stuart would not 
require his services if they were not necessary. 
But the conduct of General Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given great 
offence at the presidency, and he was sum- 
moned to repair thither to explain or justify 
his disobedience. He manifested no more 
alacrity in obeying this than former orders 
from the same authority, but at last proceeded 
to Madras, where the various points of dis- 
pute were fiercely discussed. Finally, the 
governor proposed the dismissal of the general, 
and the other members of committee cono- 
curred. The denounced officer, however, 
avowed his determinatign to retain the com- 
mand of the kiog’s troops, notwithstandiag 
the decision of the government ; and Sir John 
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Burgoyne, the second officer in rank, declared 
that he should ohey the orders of General 
Stuart. The dispute was cut short by the 
government arresting General Stuart, and de- 
tainiog him as a prisooer till an opportunity 
offered for his proceediag to England. It is 
remarkable that the officer against whom the 
government of Madras felt necessitated to 
adopt a measure so severe, should have heen 
the same who, some years before, had executed 
the revolutionary orders of the majority in 
council, hy arresting the then governor of 
Madras, Lord Pigot. 

By the terms of the armistice concluded 
with Tippoo Sultan, co the western side of 
Todia, arrangements were made for the period- 
ical supply of Mangalore with provisions. 
These arrangements were rendered ineffective 
hy the most scandalous evasions on the part 
of the besiegers, who contioued moreover to 
carry oa their works without respect to the 
engagements subsisting between them and the 
besieged. Relief was anxiously expected in 
Mangalore from Bombay; but from some 
causes which itis difficult satisfactorily to 
explain, nothing effective was done. This 
supineness has heen ascrihed to respect for 
an article in the preliminaries between Englaod 
and France, in which it was stipulated that 
four months should he allowed to the belli- 
gereot powers of Hindostan to accede to the 
pacification. The government of Madras gave 
notice of this article te Tippod Sultan’s political 
agent, and thought fit to date the commence- 
meut of the period of four months from the 
2nd of August. A siogular liberality was 
displayed io fixing this date, as Tippoo Sultan 
had acknowledged beiog acquainted with the 
peace twenty-four days before the 2nd of 
August, and it was believed that his know- 
ledge might have been dated ten days earlier 
without ioflicting oo him any wrong. But it 
is of little importance to argue whea the four 
mooths allowed to the Indian helligerents for 
consideration ought, in reason, to have com- 
menced, for Tippoo Sultan did not at any time 
ahstain from hostile proceedings—he disre- 
garded alike the general stipulation contained 
in the preliminaries between England and 
France, and the special convention concluded 
with himself. It was absurd to suppose that 
one party should he bound by conditions which 
the other set at oaught—that the English were 
to abstain frem means of defence as well as of 
offence during four months, while Tippoo 
Sultan was at liberty io prepare, unchecked, 
measures for their destruction ; but into this 
absurdity the British authorities on the west- 
ero side of Iodia fell. Even when the sacred 
four months expired, they were not prepared 
effectually to relieve Mangalore. On the day 
which, according to their own view, found 
them at liberty to act vigorously, they were 
unprovided with the meaos of succouriog the 
place. On the 1st of December a squadron 
was off Mangalore, but they were destitute of 
water, and all but one ship departed on that 
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day; that solitary one, on board of which was 
Brigadier-gensral Macleod, following on the 
2nd. Some inadequate supplies were sub- 
sequently thrown in, but they appsar to have 
passed under the provisions of the armistice 
with Tippoo Sultan, which he was every hour 
breaking. At length the distress of the 
garrison became extreme. The salt meat was 
nneatable, the biscuit swarmed with vermin, 
and sea scurvy, the consequence of this loath- 
some and unwholesome food, raged throughout 
the garrison. ‘Ths sepoys had neither salt nor 
eondiment of any kind 3 blindness, alleged to 
proceed from the consumption of rice without 
any antiseptic addition, seized vast numbers. 
Two-thirds of the garrison were in hospital, 
and it was not unusual for the men te drop 
down on parade in the vain endeavour to 
shoulder arms. On the 23rd of January it 
asemed impossible longer to protract this state 
of suffering with any adequate advantage. 
Negotiation was opened: on ths 26th, articles 
of capitulation were agreed upon, but not 
signed till the 30th. In the interval, Colonel 
Gordon arrived with two ships containing a 
month’s provisions. Had these arrived earlier, 
the siege might have been prolonged ; but now 
the articles were agreed upoo, though not 
signed, and Colonel Campbell would not re- 
cede from that to which hia faith was pledged. 


The garrison were permitted to march to Tel-' 


licherry with arms, accoutrements, and the 
honours of war. Ths gallant officer, who, after 
nobly defending for many months a place of no 


great strength against a vast army, had, en’ 


its surrender, obtained for himself and his men 
terms rarely granted, did not long survive the 
fatigues and anxiety to which he had been 
subjected: he died on the 23rd of March in 
the same year. 

About the middle of October, Colonel Ful- 
larten, who, after his march in the direction 
of General Stuart’s army, had returned to the 
southward, received intelligeace of the insolent 
violation of the convention of Mangalore, and 
he in consequence moved on to Paligaut, with 
aview to effecta junction with a force com- 
manded by General Macleod. Paligaut sus- 
tained a short and vigorous siege, but fell 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Captain Maitland, 
being on duty in the trenches, took advantage 
of a heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from 
the covered way, which was not palisaded ; and 
pursuing the fugitives through the first and 
second gateway, the garrison were struck with 
panic and immediately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General 
Macleod in the relief of Mangalore it was 
found could not he obtained. Tellicherry, 
which was relied upon fer provisions aod 
stores, could afford neither ; the troops under 
General Macleod could not be furnished with 
field equipags in less than two mooths, and 
the state of the country preseoted insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of a rapid 
advance. Colonel Fullarton had therefore to 
determine on a new course, and with a view 
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to the ultimate expsdiency of advancing on 
Seringapatam, where it was understood disaf- 
fection prevailed, he procseded to the capital 
of Coimbatore. Here his progress was arrested 
by instructions from commissioners procesding 
to the court of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate. 
These instructions required the colonel not 
only to suspend his operations, but to abandon 
all his conquests, and to retire within the 
limits possessed by the English ou the 26th of 
the preceding July. Such instructions were, 
to say the least, prematurely given—they 
were founded on ah assumption “‘that the 
cessation of arms appsared to have been dis- 
turhed in partia] instances by accidental cir- 
cumstances, and without any authority from 
government on either side,” when it was 
notorious that it had besn systematically vio- 
lated by Tippoo Sultan himself. It is incon- 
sistent with the ordinary duty of a soldier to 
inquire whether he will obey lawful orders or 
not, and to exercise a discretion which is not 
entrusted tohim. Colonel Fullarton departed 
so far from general rule as to determine, while 
yielding ohedience to that part of his recent 
instructiona which required him to suspend 
further operations, to abstain from carrying 
inte effect the remainder, and he expressed 
his inteotion to retain all his conquests till the 
receipt of further orders. In extenuation of 
this irregularity, it is to be urged that he 
knew the orders which had bsen conveyed to 
him to have originated either in a gross igno- 
rance of facts or in gross weakness. 

The commissioners entered on their duties, 
and there was apparently not much difference 
in the views of the opposite negotiators. Mu- 
tual restitution was to be the basis of peace, but 
the ordsr in which the restitutions were to 
take place gave rise to much discussion. The 
English proposed that all places captured by 
either party to the eastward of the Ghauts 
should in the first instance be restored; that 
the release of all the English prisoners should 
then follow; and, finally, on the English 
being satisfied that this condition had been 
faithfully executed, that exchanges of all places 
captured on the western coast should be inade. 
Mangalore had not yet fallen, and the agents 
of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its surrender 
should precede the release of the English 
prisoners, pledging their faith for the due ful- 
filment of the latter provision. The first com- 
missioner, Mr. Sadleir, was ready to assent to 
this arrangement ; the second, Mr. Staunton, 
had no such confidence in the geod faith of 
Tippoo Sultan, and he refused to comply. In 
this situation, the question could only be 
decided by a reference to government, and its 
decision was most properly given in favour of 
the opinion of Mr. Staunton. At the same 
time, a third member, Mr. Huddleston, was 
added to the commission. In this iustance 
the: government acted wisely; they subse- 
quently acted weakly. Thsy resolved to en- 
force the orders of the commissioners for 
Colonel Fullarton to abandon his conquests, 
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and retire within the limits prescribed by 
his previous instructions. Colonel Fullarton 
obeyed. On his march he met the celebrated 


missionary, Swartz, who had been requested: 
to assist the commissioners in the capacity of. 


an interpreter, and wae on his way for the 


purpose of entering oa this duty. Even this 


single-minded and peaceful man could not 
refrain from expreseing hie astonishment at 
the orders given to Colonel Fullarton, ‘‘ And 
is the peace so certain,” said he, ‘ that yon 
quit all before the negotiation is ended? 


The possession of these rich countries would; 


have kept Tippeo in awe, and inclined him tp 
reasonable terme. 
how will you manage the beast?” The colonel 
could only answer, ‘‘I oannot help it.” It 
yet remained for the government to bear wit- 
nesg against its own felly, credulity, and pre- 
cipitancy, and this was done. 
larton had not entirely fulfilled his former 
orders, when he received counter-orders, re- 
quiring him te retain pessession of all that 
had not previously been given up, uotil he 
received further instructions. 

The commissioners had hitherto treated only 
with Tippoe Sultan’s servants at a distance 
from their master. In their progress towards 
the camp ef the Mysorean chief, they were 
subjected to every inconvenience and indignity 
which could be devised. They were conducted 


by routes almost impassable, and several of 


their camels perished. Their journey was so 
regulated as tv keep pace with the progress of 


famine at Mangalore, and when only twenty: 


miles distant from that place, they were met 
by a letter from the Sultan, informing them 


that, at the earnest desire of Colonel Camp-. 


bell, he had agreed to take charge of the fort. 
Arrived in the camp of the insolent Maho- 
metan, the tent of each of the commisgioners 


was graced by the erection of a gibbet in its. 


front. Their communications with their coun- 
trymen in the shipe lying in the reade were 


placed under restraint ; and the commissioners. 


learned that several British prisoners, inclu- 


ding General Mathews, had been murdered’ 


by the tyrant inte whose power they had 
fallen. 
become apprehensive that the gibhets were 
erected with intentions beyond that of mere 
insult. 

It would he both tedious and useless to pur- 
aue the course of the negotiation through all 
its tortuous windings. Jt may suffice to say 
that, as the arrogance and ingelence of Tippoe 
Sultan had been encouraged by the timid aub- 
mission of the Madras government, so the 
indications of a bolder policy led te different 
results. On the 11th of May the long pend- 
ing treaty wae signed. It wae based on the 
principle of a restitution of conquests, but no 
compensation was obtained for the atrecious 
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But you quit the reing, and | 


Colonel Ful- 


It was not unnatural that they should: 


iva 


treatment of the English prisoners by Tippoo 
Sultan. “Hyder Ali had treated them witha 
cruelty which manifested an utter disregard 
to the preservation of their lives ; Tippoo Sul- 
tan did net hesitate to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence. Captain Kumley, 
who led the charge againet Tippoo’s guns 
en the fatal day of Colonel Baillie’s defeat ; 
Lieutenant Fraser, one of that officer's staff ; 
Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant officer, whose 
name ie yet remembered among the Mahrat- 
tas; General Mathews, and many of the 
officers taken at Bednere, all perished in cap- 
tivity, and not from natural causes. But the 
British government were tvo eager for peace 
to inquire rigidly into such matters, and too. 
weak to protract hostilities in the hope of 
avenging them, 

Betweeu the governor-general and Lord 
Macartney there had never been much cor- 
diality of feeling, and the difficulties in which 
the gevernment of Madras was placed tended 
to multiply the points of difference. The 
gevernor-general had a plana for surrendering 
to the nizam the northern circars, in con- 
sideration of a hedy of cavalry to be furnished 
by that prince. This was opposed hy Lord 
Macartney, and wae never carried into effect. 
Lord Macartney had, with much difficulty, 
obtained from the nabob of Arcot an assign- 
ment of the revenues of the Carnatic for the 
support of the war. This was disapproved hy 
the government of Bengal, and the aesignment 
erdered to be rescinded, Before these orders 
were received at Madras, orders of a contrary 
character arrived from the Court of Directors. 
Thegovernment of Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refused to yield, and Lord Macartney was 
equally immovable. The treaty with Tippee 
Sultan afforded other grounds pf difference. 
Ji was disapproved hy the government of Ben- 
gal, among other reasone, because it did not 
include the nabeb of Arcot; and a new ratifi- 
cation, declaring it te extend to that personage, 
wae directed to take place. Lord Macartney 
again resisted ; and had the goveruer-general 
posseseed confidence in the stability of hisown 
authority, geome violent measures might have 
reeulted from these dieputes. But Hastings 
was now tottering in his eeat—heavy charges 
were in circulation against him in England, 
and he had despatched an agent thither for 
the defence of his character and intereets. The 
infinence of Lerd Marcartney at home appeared 
to be rising as that pf Hastings was declining ; 
he continued to exercise hie authority without 
impediment, until, in consequence chiefly of 
the revecation of the orders of the Court of. 
Directors relating te the assignment from 
Mahomet Ali, he voluntarily relinquished it, 
and was ultimately appointed to succeed to 
the office of governor-general, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DISPUTES WITH CHEYT SINGH, RAJAH OF BENARES-—DANGER OF HASTINGS — TREATY WITH 
THE VIZIER OF OUDE—HASTINGS PROCEEDS TO LUOKNOW—HIS DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND. 


Ir is now necessary to return to the affairs of 
Bengal, for the purpose of adverting to some 
important acts of Hastings’s government not 
hitherto noticed. 

During the war waged with Meer Cossim 
and the Vizier of Oude, the English had re- 
ceived some support from the Rajah of Benares, 
named BniwuntSingh. His conduct had heen 
sometimes regarded with suspicion ; but, on the 
whole, it had afforded so much satisfaction, 
that it was deemed right to secure his peaceful 
possession af the country which he adminis- 
tered hy a special provision in the treaty con- 
cluded with the vizier. On the death of Bul- 
wut Singh, the British government again 
interfered to procure a continuance af the 
zemindary to his son, Cheyt Singh; and this 
object was effected, the young rajah being sub- 
jected to the charge of a considerable present 
to the vizier, and a small increase of his annual 
tribnte. On these conditions, the vizier granted 
snonuds confirming Cheyt Singh in the rights 
exercised hy his father. Subsequently, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded between the East- 
India Campany and Azoff-al-Dowlah, the ter- 
ritories administered by Cheyt Singh passed 
into the hands of the former authority. New 
sunnuds were granted to Cheyt Singh by the 
British government, confirming him in the 
exercise of the powers and rights which he had 
previously held under the soubahdar af Onde, 
subject to the payment of the same amount of 
tribute, and to an additional sum of about 
ninety thousand rupees levied under the title 
of nuzzerana, 

When the war with France rendered it ne- 
cessaly for the Company's government to make 
additional preparations for defence, it was de- 


termined to call upon Cheyt Singh to contribute ; 


to the object, and he was required to consent 
to the establishment of three battalions of 
gyepoys, to be raised and maintained at his ex- 
pense. The rajah did not object, and his 
vakeel at Calcutta proposed that the amount 
of the annual charge should he fixed at three 
lacs of rnpees. This was deemed insnflicient 
by the British authorities, whe determined 


that the sum of five lacs was not excessive, | 


and required that it should he paid without 
delay. The rajah, in conformity with the 
usnal practice of Oriental dehtors, endeavaured 
to procrastinate, and the English resident was 
directed ta assume a threatening tone ; but, 
ultimately, that sum was paid as the first 
year’s subsidy. 

The second year brought a fresh demand 
from the British government, aud fresh evasions 
on the partoftherajah. After many attempts 


to elude payment altogether, he furnished part 
of the required snm, hut declared himself un- 
able to complete it. His inahility was not re- 
moved until two battalions had been put in 
motion againsthim. He then paid the balance 
of the suhsidy, as well as the military expenses 
incurred hy his resistance. The proceedings 
of the third year differed little from those of 
the second. After the ordioary delays, a milt- 
tary force was ordered to advance, but the 
timely submission of the rajah rendered their 
presence unnecessary. In addition to the suh- 
sidy, the British government now demanded 
from Cheyt Singh the assistance of a body of 
cavalry, to be continued during the war. The 
rajah did not comply, and fresh canse of irri- 
tatian was thus created. Shortly afterwards 
the time arrived for demanding the fourth 
year’s subsidy. It was reported and believed, 
that the rajah had inherited great wealth from 
his father, which he had secured in two strong 
fortresses, and to which he continued to make 
yearly additions. To these accumulations the 
eye af the governor-general was directed for a 
twofold purpose. He deemed the conduct of 
the rajah contumacious and disaffected, and an 
these grounds deserving of punishment. The 
punishment of the rajah might conveniently be 
combined with the relief of the necessities of 
the British government hy the infliction of a 
large pecuniary fine ; and this plan he resolved 
to adopt. Having secured the consent of his 
coadjutors, he departed on a journey ta Be- 
nares. At Bnxarhe was met hy Cheyt Singh, 
with a large fleet of boats. Several interviews 
took place between the governor-general and 
the rajah, at one of which the latter placed his 
turban on Hastings’s lap. The governor- 
general, however, continued to prosecute his 
journey to Benares, at which place he arrived 
on the 14th af Angust. Here he declined per- 
sonal conference with the rajah, but despatched 
a letter to him, stating at length the grounds 
of the dissatisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, and requiring an answer. The answer, 
as must have been expected, was unsatisfactory, 
and Hastings chose to regard it as offensive. 
His next measure was a strong one. He 
ordered the British resident, Mr. Markham, 
to proceed to the house of the rajah, and put 
him under arrest. The resident executed the 
order without difficulty, the rajah calmly suh- 
mitting. 

While the governor-general was preparing to ' 
carry out the design to which the seizure af the 
rajah’s person was prelimioary, he was in- 
formed that large bodies of armed men had ar- 
rived from Ramnaghur, and had proceeded to 
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the rajah’s house. The guard placed over the 
rajah coasisted of two companies of grenadier 
sepoys, who were stationed ia ai enclosed 
square which surrounded the rajah’s apart- 
ments. By some extraordinary oeglect, these 
troops had heea seot without ammunition. 
To supply the want, another company of 
sepoys was subsequently despatched, but on 
their arrival they found their passage disputed 
by a multitude of armed men, who had sur- 
rounded the house and blockaded all the ave- 
nues. The British party were thus unable to 
advance to the succour of the troops in the 
square, who were attacked by the rajah’s men, 
and, being uoprovided with the means of re- 
sistance, were speedily cut to pieces. In the 
confusion, the rajah left the house by a wicket 
which opened to the river, and by means of 
turhaas tied together, descended the steep 
bank to a boat, which was waiting to convey 
him to the opposite shore. Those to whom he 
owed his escape followed him ; and the com- 
pany of British sepoys, who had arrived too 
late to aid their companions, took possession 
of the place where they had beea slaughtered. 
The departure of Cheyt Singh’s men in the 
train of their master delivered the governor- 
general and his attendants from apprehensions 
which it was hy o0 meaas unreasonable to 
entertain. Had they proceeded to the gover- 
nor-general’s quarters, he and every English- 
man with him must have fallen an easy prey. 
This catastrophe was averted, and the escape 
is probably to be attributed to the irregularity 
and disorder which marked the eatire proceed- 
ings ending in the rescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now fouad himself involved unex- 
pectedly ia actual warfare. An attack was 
planned upoo Ramnaghur, one of the principal 
strongholds of the rajah. This failed through 
the perversity of the commander of a detach- 
meat, who, by a premature and ill-judged 
movemeat, brought his party into a situation 
where, ia the language of Hastings, they were 
‘annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time, Hastiags became alarmed for his 
own position, which there was reason to believe 
was inteaded to be attacked. ‘The opinion of 
a council of officers coincided with that of the 
governor-general, that retreat was desirable, 
and the party in consequence moved to Chun- 
arghur. The rajah cootinued to solicit peace, 
but Hastings did not condescend even to 
answer his communications. 

At Chunarghur, however, he contiaued to 
be dreadfully distressed for money and provi- 
sions. Supplies and reinforcements at leagth 
arrived, and after some minor successes, 1t was 
resolved to attack the fortresses of Cheyt Singh. 
Pateeta was taken by Major Popham by storm ; 
and oo the same day Major Crabb defeated a 
party who endeavoured to intercept his advance 
to the pass of Sackroot, oa which an attempt 
was to he made simultaneously with the attack 
oo Pateeta. 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the Eng- 
lish would venture to attack him, and the 
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concurrent success of Major Popham and Major 
Crabb filled him with alarm. He fled in the 
direction of Bidzeghur, where a priacipal part 
of his treasure was deposited, and thither he 
was pursued by Major Popham. In the meaa 
time the governor-general returned to Benares, 
to make arrangements for the administration 
of the country, a duty which it was declared 
Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to perform. 
The zemindary was bestowed on the son of a 
daughter of Rulwunt Singh. His age was 
nineteen, aad it might have been presumed 
that he would have beea held competent to 
exercise the duties of his office in person. But 
from some cause which does not appear, this 
did oot meet the views of the governor-general, 
and the actual management of the couatry was 
committed to the father of the new zemindar, 
under the title of Naib, Coatemporary with 
these arrangements, the anaual paymeat from. 
the zemindar to the Company was coasiderably 
raised, 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidzeghur, 
aod on his approach Cheyt Siagh withdrew, 
taking with him as much wealth as le could 
secure. His wife and mother remained, aad 
in their names the fortress was defeaded with 
considerable resolution. A surrender was pro- 
posed, on condition of securiag to the widow 
of Bulwunt Siogh the possession of her pro- 
perty and the administration of a specified 
pergunoah. The latter condition was obviously 
objectionable ; aod as the raaee claimed all 
the property within the place, alleging that 
her son had carried away all that beloaged to 
him, compliance with the former would have 
left the captors nothiag hut the barrea posses- 
sion of the fortress, The conditioas were 
accordingly refused, vader the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surrea- 
dered on the siagle stipulation of personal 
protection to the prisoners. Some treasure, 
though far less thaa was expected, was fonad 
within the fortress ; but no part of it was des- 
tined to recruit the Company’s exhausted 
treasury. It was seized and appropriated by 
the military as prize. Major Pophan, it is 
said, was not disposed to approve of this act, 
but he was overawed by the clamour of his 
officers. This was a serious disappoiatment 
to Hastings. He had calculated on raising a 
large sum hy way of fine oa Cheyt Siagh—the 
resistance offered on behalf of the zemindar 
had rendered it necessary to incur expense in 
military operations, aod whea a portioa of 
treasure was secured, it was diverted to private 
heoefit, the finances of goverament being bur- 
dened instead of relieved by the operations in 
Beoares. Foiled in the principal object of his 
visit to Benares, the governor-general sought 
to ohtain an advance from the officers by way 
of loxa for the use of governmeat; but those 
who had so promptly seized the spoil wers too 
careful to place any part of it in danger. 

The spirit which Hastings manifested to- 
wards Cheyt Singh was so iatensely bitter as 
almost to force an inquiry whether the public 
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delinquency of this man could be the sole 
canse of the governor-general’s hatred. This 
is a question which could not have heen satis- 
factorily answered had not Hastings himself 
afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings aecuses him of 
having entertained an intention to revolt. 
‘*This design,” says he, ‘‘had heen greatly 
favoured by the unhappy divisions of oar go- 
vernment, in which he presumed to take an 
open part. It isa fact, that when these had 
proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my 
authority, in the month of June, 1777, he had 
deputed a man named Sumboonaut with an 
express commission to my opponent, and the 
mao had proceeded as far as Moorshedahad, 
when, hearing of the change of affairs which 
had taken place at the presidency, he stopped, 
and the rajah recalled him.” Here, then, is 
the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to the 
feelings under whieh he carried on his proceed- 
ings against Cheyt Singh. While the contest 
between himself and General Clavering was 
raging, the presumptuous rajah had ventured 
to despatch a messenger to the opponent of 
the man who was eventually to be master of 
his fortunes, For fonr years the hatred en- 
gendered by this act had burned in Hastings’s 
heart, when an opportunity occurred for grati- 
fying at once the claims of public justice and 
of private revenge. Such an opportunity 
Hastings was not the man to pass by. [tis 
not necessary to ascribe the whole of his pro- 
ceedings with regard to Cheyt Singh to per- 
sonal hatred. Independently of this feeling, 
he would prohahly have called upon the rajah 
for assistance towards carrying on the war, 
and he would have been justified; he wonld 
probably have visited his numerous failures 
with some punishment, and in this, too, he 
would have been justified ; but in the absence 
of the dark passion which had so long rankled 
in his breast, he would have proceeded with 
more calmness, more dignity, and more regard 
to the courtesy which the rank and position 
of the zemindar demanded. ‘To humble to the 
dust the man who had offended him, was a 
triumph which it was not in the nature of 
Hastings to forego, when circumstances threw 
in his way the opportunity of enjoying it. He 
set his foot on the neck of his enemy, and was 
BODE Neh 

In reviewing Hastings’s conduct through 
the remarkahle transactions in Benares, it is 
pleasing to be able to pass from one portion 
of it, which certainly reflects no honour on 
him, to another, where it would be a breach 
of justice 10 withhold the meed of praise. For 
a time, Hastings was in imminent danger, and 
no man under such circumstances could have 
displayed greater intrepidity. His attention 
was never diverted from public business to 
personal safety ; and, surrounded by sources of 
alarm, he continued, as far as was practicable, 
to carry on the correspondence of government, 
not only with regard to the affairs of Benares, 
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but to distant objects—to the negotiations 
with the Mahrattas and other important 
affairs. He could not fail to be anxious, even 
on public grounds, to he relieved from his 
perilous position ; hut the conscionsness of it 
neither distracted his thoughis nor impaired 
his judgment. When at Chunarghur, in hourly 
expectation of an attack from the enemy, he 
seems to have discharged his duties with as 
much coolness and self-possession as if he had 
heen in the council-room at Calcutta. This 
trait of character has heen thought to merit 
some especial notice, inasmuch as Hastings 
had not enjoyed the advantage of @ military 
education. Much of the calmness displayed 
hy military men under cireumstances calcu- 
lated to exeite or distract the mind, is, without 
doubt, to he attributed to the effects of habit 
and discipline. Hastings seems to have in- 
herited from nature this valuable gift, and at 
no part of his life did he manifest it more 
eminently than when surrounded by the dif_i- 
culties in which his visit to Benares had in- 
volved him. 

The punishment of the zemindar of Benares 
was not the only, nor indeed the principal, 
object of Hastings’s visit in that quarter. He 
was to proceed from thence to Oude, the 
affairs of whieh country were in w most dis- 
tracted state. The vizier had proposed to 
meet Hastings at Benares ; but the unexpected 
occurrences which had taken place rendered 
Hastings reluctant to receive him there, and 
a letter was despatched to the vizier dissuading 
his advance. The vizier, however, persisted 
in coming to meet the governor-general, who 
had thus no resource hut to receive him with 
a good grace. The result of the visit was the 
conclusion of a new treaty between the Com- 
pany’s government and the vizier. Before 
noticing its provisions, it will be proper to 
advert to a fact connected with the negotiation, 
not in itself very remarkable, but rendered of 
importance by the extraordinary conduct of 
Hastings in relation to it. In the East pre- 
sents are indispensable auxiliaries of negotia- 
tion, and at the period under review the 
natives had little reason to expect that Euro- 
pean diplomatists would manifest any objec- 
tion to conforming in this respect to the custom 
of the conntry. The vizier was in « state of 
the greatest pecuniary embarrassment, but 
this did not prevent an offer to the governor- 
general of a sum amounting to ten lacs of 
Thupees, a8 a private present. Hastings took 
the money, and applied it to the public service. 
Thus far, therefore, he may be thought not 
deserving of great blame, although it cannot 
be denied that, for his own honour and that of 
his conntry, it would have heen far better that 
he should have refused to accept of anything 
offered as a private advantage to himself, and 
which the donor could not fail to believe was 
to be so applied. This was, indeed, not the 
first transaction of the kind in which he had 
been involved. On one occasion Cheyt Singh 
had tendered a small sum as a private mark 
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of his respect for the governor-general, which 
was accepted, This, too, was applied to pub- 
lic purposes ; hut, at the same time, it afforded 
opportunity for the employment of a series of 
disguises and misrepresentations oa the part 
of Hastings, for which, as the money was 
employed properly, though obtained dishonour- 
ably, it is difficult to find a motive, except in 
the governor-general’s unconquerable love of 
mystery. 

Hastings has heea accused of intending to 
appropriate it to himself, bat the evidence 
does not sustain the charge. The gift of the 
vizier, however; he certainly destiaed to his 
personal henefit, and, in this instance, he 
entered oa the purpose which he had ia view 
in a manaer far more direct than was usual 
with him. He did not advise the Coart of 
Directors of the transaction uatil four months 
after it had taken place. A part of the sum 
only had then been paid, for the vizier’s 
treasury did not overflow with money. For 
the remaiader, bills had been given, the 
amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, aad with difficulty. Having 
stated the fact to the Court, and promised to 
render a faithful account, Hastiags, without 
aay preparation, or the suggestion of aay 
reasoas io support of the request, coolly added, 
‘Tf you shall adjudge the deposit to me, I 
shali consider it the most hoaourable appro- 
hatioa and reward of my lahours, and I wish 
to owe my fortune to your hounty.” The gift 
of a huodred thousand pouads has not oftea 
been asked with so little ceremony. The 
application was not complied with. 

The visit of the vizier to Hastiags was, 
however, productive of more important results 
thao the transfer of tea lacs of rupees from 
that priace to the Company, or their governor- 
general. A new treaty was coacluded betweea 
the British government and the ruler of Oude, 
one main object of which was to relieve the 
latter from hurdeus which he declared himself 
unable to hear. His stipulated payments to 
the Company had fallen greatly into arrear ; 
the maintenance of the British troops ia Oude 
was thrown upoa the governraeat to which 
they helonged; and though the charge was 
regularly carried to the account of the vizier, 
there seemed little or ao prospect of the respec- 
tive eatries ever being neutralized by a record 
of correspoading payments on the opposite 
page. Under these circumstances, the con- 
tianance of the British force in Oude to its 
existing extent was, not without reason, 
regarded hy Hastings as desirable for neither 
party; the British governmeat makiog an 
outlay which it could ill afford; the vizier 
adding to a debt, already large, which there 
was hut little probability of heing speedily 
reduced. It was therefore provided by the 
new treaty, that a portion of the British force 
should he withdrawa. Other reasons were 
assigned by the governor-general in justifica- 
tion of this part of tbe treaty. He alleged, 
and most probably with truth, that the 
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distance at which the troops were placed from 
the government to which they were responsible 
exempted the officers from due control, afforded 
opportunity for unwarrantable emoluments, 
and diffused the contagion of peculation and 
rapacity thronghout the army. Further, he 
represented that the number of British officers, 
civil aod military, at the court and in the 
service of the vizier, their vast influence and 
enormous emoluments, were not ouly mjurions 
to the revenue and authority of the prince, 
but exposed the British nation aad govern- 
ment to the envy and resentmeat of the people 
of the country, by excluding the vizier’s native 
servants and adhereats from honours aad 
rewards to which they might reasonahly aspire. 
In proof of the purity of his motives ia con- 
seating to a reduetion, Hastiags appealed to 
the facts that he was thereby diminishing the 
patroaage of himself and his colleagues, and 
incurriag the resentment of those injuriously 
affected by the arrangements, as well as of 
their long train of friends aad connections. 

The second article of the treaty, after 
reciting that great distress had arisen to the 
vizier from the military power and domiaion 
assumed by the jaghiredars, provided that the 
vizier should he at liberty to resume such 
jaghires as he might find necessary, with a 
reserve that, in all cases where the Company 
was guarantee, the amouat of the net collec- 
tion should, on the resumption of the lands, he 
paid in ready money to the dispossessed jag- 
hiredar, through the British resident.. 

The third article related to Fyzoola Khan. 
This was the chief whose protracted resistance 
had for some time deferred the final termiaa- 
tion of the Robilla war. More fortunate thaa 
some of his compaaioas ia arms, he ohtaiaed 
by treaty the grant of certain districts of coa- 
siderable value, binding himself, in return, to 
retain ia his service not more than five thou- 
sand troops, aod in time of war to assist the 
vizier with two or three thousand, according 
to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he fiaally succeeded. 
Ono -the breaking out of the Freach war, the 
Evglish sought assistance from Fyzcola Khaa. 
Some was afforded, hut not enough to meet 
their necessities or wishes, and the vizier was 
requested to demaod from Fyzoola Khaa the 
aid of five thousand horse. The answer of the 
chief was to the effect that his force consisted 
of only two thousand horse and three thousand 
foot ; that the former were at the service of 
the British government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed; but that the three 
thousacd foot were wanted at home, aod that 
without them the collectioas could not be 
made. The governor-general thought fit to 
regard this answer as evasive, and, with the 
concurrence of his council, directed the British 
resident at Lucknow to demand three thousand 
horse from Fyzoola Khan. The demaaod was 
made and refused ; hut the refusal was softened 
hy ao offer to furnish two thousand horse and 
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one thousand foot ; an offer which the instruc- 
tions of the British negotiator did not permit 
him to accept. The vizier, therefore, proposed 
the resumption of the jaghire of Fyzoola 
Khan ; and the third article of the treaty of 
Chusarghur declared that the chief had, by 
his breach of treaty, forfeited the protection 
of the English; a declaration followed by a 
provision permitting the vizier, ‘‘when time 
should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized by the treaty, 
after deducting the charges of the troops which 
he stood “engaged to furnish by treaty,” 
the amount of which was to be paid to the 
Company. 

In quitting this subjeot it is only necessary 
to state, that Fyzoola Khan was not dispos- 
sessed of his dominions—that his military 
service was ultimately commuted for a pecu- 
Niary payment, on which occasion Hastings 
gave a true version of the treaty between the 
vizier and his dependant, and represented the 
great advantages of thus getting rid of ‘‘an 
article of a treaty, which was of such a tenor 
aod so loosely worded, that the vizier could 
never have derived any real advantage from 


The fourth article of the new treaty with the 
vizier related to the withdrawal of the British 
resident from Furruckabad, and requires no 
notice here. All these articles were suggested 
by the vizier, and conceded for his grati- 
fication. In return, the governor-general 
demanded nothing, but offered to the vizier 
an abundance of good advice with respect to 
the reduction of unnecessary expense, and 
the regnlar and orderly management of his 
fiaances, to which the prince engaged to 
attend. 

The second article of the treaty, that which 
related to the general resumption of jaghires, 
was.the most important in its consequences. 
Among those affected by it were two females 
of high rank—one the mother of the reigning 
prince, the other his grandmother. These 
ladies were endowed with jaghires for their 
maintenance, which were now doomed to con- 
fiscation ; thus leaving them dependant for 
their future support on the good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclioation of 
the British government to compel him to per- 
form his engagements. The begums knew the 
character of their miserable relative too well 
to place any confidence in him, and the recent 
conduct of the governor-general was not such 
as could lead them to entertain much respect 
for English faith. 

To addition to the jaghires with which they 
were endowed, the begums possessed coa- 
siderable treasure. The vizier had long coveted 
the possession of this; and Hastings, feeling 
that nothing could he more convenient to the 
finances of the British government than a 
transfer to the vizier of wealth which would 
immediately undergo a second traosfer to the 
treasury of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the execution of the 
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vizier’s long-cherished wish. It is true that 
to the younger begum the good faith of the 
British government had been pledged for the 
protection of ber property. In coosideration 
of sams amountiog to more than six hnndred 
thoneand pounds, advanced by her to meet the 
exigencies of her soo, the Company bad 
solemnly guaranteed to her the full and entire 
enjoyment of her estates, effects, and jaghires. 
Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek the protection of the 
British government against their relation, and 
its interference was afforded in a manner 
whioh eviaced a just appreciation of the re- 
spective positions of all the parties concerned. 
In favour of the elder hegum, who had no 
claim of right upon the Company’s government, 
the resident at Oude was directed simply to 
yemoastrate. With regard to the younger 
begum, whose property that government had 
hound itself to defend, a higher tone was 
assumed. The resident was directed to afford 
her support in all the rights she possessed in 
virtue of the treaty concluded between her 
aod her son, under the guarantee of the Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding this treaty—notwith- 
standing the subsequent formal recognition of 
its hiading force, Hastings had, by an equally 
solemn instrument, consented to the depriva- 
tion of the begum of her jaghire, aad to the 
confiscation of her movable property. It was 
necessary to find reasons for the spoliation. 
The two following are those assigned by 
Hastings and his friends:—First, that the 
wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to the reigning prince; that it had either 
been improperly alienated from him by his 
father and predecessor, or fraudnleatly appro- 
priated by his mother, and that her retention 
of it was at variance with the Mahometaa law. 
Secoodly, that both the begums were actuated 
by feelings of hostility to the British govern- 
ment ; that they had encouraged the rehellion 
of Cheyt Siogh, aod had excited disturbances 
in other places. The first of these reasons is 
not very formidable. If the begum had really 
no right to the wealth which she possessed, 
how came the British goverament to recognize 
the existence of her right, aad formally engage 
to defend it? The objection, if valid, came too 
late. The governor-general and council were 
precluded by their own acts from taking 
advantage of it. ; 

The second head of justification—the charge 
of hostility to the English—rests on a vast 
mass of docnmentary testimony, the analysis 
of which would fatigne without enlighteniag 
the reader. It must suffice to observe, that it 
consists of hearsay evidence of the loosest and 
most unsatisfactory character, scarcely merit- 
ing any sort of notice, and certainly far from 
sufficient to justify such a measure as the 
plunder of two women ofhigh rank of all that 
they possessed. An extraordinary effort was 
made to give importance to this evidence by 
the mode in which it was taken, It consisted 
of a vast number of affidavits, which were 
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sworn before the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Caleutta and the judge of the Sndder 
Dewanny Adawlut. It will he recollected 
that the two titles do not designate two per- 
sons: Sir Elijah Impey, charged with the 
administration of justice in two courts subsist- 
ing under two different authorities, found 
time, notwithstandivg, to exercise magisterial 
functions which do not appear to have devolved 
upon him in virtue of his connection with 
either. Hisstormy contests with the governor- 
general lulled into the most soothing calm, he 
was now ready to lacquey the heels of the 
same governar-general, for no higher purpose 
than that of hearing affidavits sworn at a place 
where this leviathan of judicial dignity could 
not, either as a King’s or Company’s judge, 
pretend to any jurisdiction. The plan origi- 
nated with the chief justice himself. Hastings 
was preparing a narrative to vindicate his 
own conduct in relation to Benares and Oude. 
Tenderness for the reputation of the governor- 
geoeral induced the learned judge to suggest, 
with more zeal than politeness, that the people 
of England would not believe Hastings on his 
own word, and that it would be advisable to 
support his statement by affidavits, The 
governor-general thereupon inquired whether 
Sir Elijah Impey would receive the necessary 
affidavits, and the ever-ready judge promptly 
complied. The resident and his assistant 
appear generally to have procured the deposi- 
tions, the chief justice swore the party offerin 
them, and thus was this remarkable body of 
evidence collected. 

The execution of the design which Hastings 
had thus prepared to justify was, however, 
inore tardy than he had either wished or 
expected. From timidity, or some other cause, 
the vizier was slow in carrying out the views 
which he appeared to entertain in common 
with the governor-general. 
the begums there was neither timidity nor 
vacillation. They remonstrated against the 
impending alienation of their property. They 
prepared to follow up remonstrance by resist- 
ance ; and so tormidable did their preparations 
appear to the British resident, that he re- 
quested a regiment of sepoys to support the 
vizier’s officers. It is here necessary to observe, 
that Mr. Bristow, who had been reluctantly 
re-appointed to the office of resident at Oude, 
in consequence of the compact with Hrancis, 
had beeu again removed, and his place supplied 
hy Hastings’s attached follower, Mr. Middle- 
ton. This was in open disregard of the orders 
of the Conrt of Directors; but such acts on 
the part of the governor-general had become 
so frequent, that they scarcely call for notice, 
except where it is necessary to enable the 
reader properly to understand the events pre- 
sented to him. 

The governor-general, resolved that the 
designs of the vizier should not miscarry for 
want of a sufficient force, proposed to answer 
the call of Mr. Middleton with an extraordi- 
nary degree of liberality. Instead of one 
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regiment, he directed the march of four, with 
a field train; hut the resident was apprehen- 
sive that the approach of so numerous a force 
would be disagreeable to the vizier, and on 
his suggestion its march was countermanded. 
In the mean time Mr. Middleton applied him- 
self to quicken the flickering energy of the 
vizier, and at length obtained his authority to 
seize the kellah at Fyzahad, in which the 
younger hegum resided. This was effected 
without bloodshed by 2 regiment of British 
sepoys, supported by a portion of the vizier’s 
troops ; the force which had been collected for 
the defence of the dwelling retiring, and 
drawing up in front of another house belong- 
ing to the elder begum, to which the youaoger 
lady had previously withdrawn. The vizier 
thereupon issued aa order, requiring all armed 
men, except his own troops, to depart beyond 
the precincts of the town, under paia of being 
attacked. Some delay took place in yieldiog 
obedience to the order ; but the two principal 
eunuchs attached to the establishmeat of the 
younger hegum surrendering themselves, the 
town was soon evacuated by their armed fol- 
lowers. After an interval of a few days, an 
arrangement was made, the begum undertaking 
to surrender all the treasure which had helonged 
to the former vizier. 

The process of surrender commenced, but 
proceeded with a tardiness proportioned to the 
repugnance with which it was undertaken. 
To quicken its progress, the two confidential 
advisers of the hegum were put in irons and 
restrained from faod. To relieve themselves, 
these persons entered into an engagement for 
the payment of a large sum ; but, in fulfiliing 
its terms, the usual proportion of oriental 
delay and evasion was not wanting. After 
various attempts to extort payment by appeals 
to the fears of the prisoners, they were removed 


On the part ofjto Lucknow. The following letter was ad- 


dressed to the officer of the guard there hy 
Mr. Johnson, the acting resident :—‘‘The 
Nahob having determined to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your 
guard, this is to desire that his officers, when 
they shall come, may have free access to 
the prisoners, and he permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper; only taking 
care that they leave them always under your 
charge.” It is not clear whether the infliction 
of direct torture was actually intended, or 
whether this letter was only a new expedient 
to work upon thefear of the miserable prisoners, 
in the expectation of drawing forth a little more 
money. There is no proof that the order was 
ever acted upon, and as the prisoners do not 
appear to have complained of any severities 
exceeding those that they had previausly suf- 
fered, the presumption is, that imprisonment, 
fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 
the sum of their sufferings. Still it is lament- 
able to find the name of a servant of the British 
goverament attached to a letter avowedly 
sanctioning the use of torture as the means of 
extorting money. Nor can it even be denied 
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that, to a certain extent, the practice had been 
previously employed, and without resorting to 
the vizier’s authority as a screen, The irons 
fixed on the limbs of the prisoners were not 
imposed for the purpose of security, but 
because it was judged that the pain and iocon- 
vience produced by them would render the 
wearers anxious to purchase ease hy the sur- 
render of treasure, and it cannot be even pre- 
tended that the withholding of food could have 
any other object. 

While the begums’ servants were trembling 
in captivity at Luckoow, the palace of the 
begums at Fyzabad was blockaded. But these 
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vouring to force the courage of the vizier to 
the point necessary for executing the views of 
the governor-general, The first part of the 
year 1782 was occupied in the violent proceed- 
ings for obtaining possession of the wealth of 
the begums, which have heen related. Violent 
as they were, they appeared to the governor- 
general too tame; and his displeasure on 
this occasion, as has already been noticed, 
was intimated in no equivocal terms to the 
resident, Mr. Middleton. At last, this long- 
patronized favourite of Hastings relinquished 
the office in which Hastings had pertinaciously 
maintained him, and his place was supplied by 


violent measures being found at last to fail of/ Mr. Bristow, a man towards whom the go- 


producing any adequate effect, the hegums were 
relieved from the presence of their besiegers, 
and their long-suffering servants set at liberty. 

The joy of the latter at their deliverance is 
represented as heing deeply affecting: weak, 
timid, and considerably advanced in years, 
these persons were little calculated to meet the 
trials to which they were exposed. It seems 
impossible to exempt those to whom they owe 
their sufferings from the charge of cruelty, or 
to deny that the series of transactions of 
which those sufferings form part, present a 
very discreditahle passage in the history of the 
connection of England and India. The precise 
share of the discredit which is due to the 
governor-general has been questioned ; but it 
would be difficult to exonerate him from any 
portion of it. To the seizure of the jaghire, 
which had heen guaranteed to the younger 
begum by the British Government, he gave 
his deliberate assent. The seizure of the 
treasures seems to have been an after-thought, 
and it was suggested hy the vizier that it 
should be regarded as a substitute for the 
intended confiscation of the jaghires. Hast- 
ings entirely approved of the design of appro- 
priating the hoarded wealth of the begums, 
but not as a ransom for their lands, He 
insisted that both should he taken, and, with 
some reluctance, the vizier yielded. Hastings, 
it must be added, expressed great disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the resident, Mr. Mid- 
dleton ; but it was not on account of his rigour, 
but of his moderation. He was too slow in 
fulfilling the orders of the governor-general to 
place the begums entirely at the mercy of the 
vizier. Such was the language of Hastings ; 
such were his views with regard to the parties 
against whom the proceedings were mainly 
directed. The cruelties inflicted upon the un- 
happy servants of the hegums are not attribut- 
able to any positive orders of Hastings, but 
he was apprised of them shortly after they 
commenced, and it does not appear that he 
even expressed any disapprohation of thein. 
He was resolved that money should be ob- 
tained, aud he was never scrupulous as to the 
ineans by which au object upon which his 
mind was fixed was to be achieved. 

The meeting of Hastings and the vizier at 
Chunarghur took place in September, 1781, 
The rest of the year was consumed in endea- 


vernor-general had always manifested the most 
bitter hostility, and in whom he had repeat- 
edly declared he could place no confidence. 
Two years before this extraordinary appoint- 
ment tock place, Hastings had thus expressed 
himself in a private letter :—‘‘ The wretch, 
Bristow, is gone to Lucknow. If he attempts 
to do mischief there, I will recall him. For 
God’s sake, help to rid me of so unworthy an 
antagonist, and to gain me the privilege of 
employing my own instruments, if the future 
salvation of the Company is to be left to my 
care. I will not employ Bristow, though my 
life should he the forfeit of my refusal.” He 
did, however, at no great distance of time, 
employ the man whom he had stigmatized as 
‘‘a wretch,” and at the very place where he 
had expressed an apprehension that he might 
do mischief; this too, although there was 
apparently no prospect of his life being en- 
dangered by refusal. To unravel the mystery 
which hangs over this appointment would be 
difficult, if not impossible, and the subject is 
of so little public interest, that the result, if 
attainable, would not repay the necessary 
labour. Hastings appears to have ascribed 
the appointment to a desire to gratify one of 
his colleagues in council ; but his habitual dis- 
simulation renders this doubtful. One point, 
at least, is clear; it would argue little ac- 
quaintance with the character of Hastings, to 
suppose that he was influenced hy the opinion 
of the Court of Directors in fayour of Mr. 
Bristow. To whatever his conduct might be 
owing, it was certainly not to this. 

As might be expected, Mr. Bristow gave no 
greater satisfaction than his predecessor, and 
a few months after his appointment the go- 
vernor-general proposed his recall. The pro- 
posal was rejected by his colleagues, and Mr. 
Bristow was permitted to retato his office a 
little longer. Hastings, however, never yielded 
a purpose, if it were possible to carry it; if 
foiled in one attempt, he had recourse to 
another, differing somewhat in character or in 
the means of making it. He now proposed 
the abolition of the British residency at Oude, 
and the restoration of power to the native 
authorities. This proposal was discussed by 
the members of council through several days, 
towards the close of the year 1783, and Hasi- 
ings triumphed. He subsequently tendered 
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his own services to proceed to Lucknow, and, 
though opposed in council, he sueceeded in 
carrying this point also. On the 17th of 
Fehruary he departed on his journey, and, 
passing through Benares, had an opportunity 
of witnessing the wretched state of the dis- 
tricts formerly administered hy Cheyt Singh. 
The manager first appointed to act for the 
rajah had heen dismissed, because he did not 
make his payments with punctuality. His 
successor, acting upon the principle that the 
sum fixed for the revenue must he collected, 
had subjected the inhahitants to terrible ex- 
actions, which, together with a long-continued 
drought, had reduced the country to devasta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on the 
27th March, the principal husiness of Hastings 
was to make arrangements for the payment of 
the vizier’s debt to the Company, but he also 
took the opportunity of restoring to the he- 
gums a portion of the jaghires of which they 
had recently been violently deprived. This 
act is more difficult to be accounted for than 
that by which the ladies were despoiled. It 
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is true that the treatment of the begums had 
heen severely animadverted upon at home, but 
Hastings was not in the hahit of paying much 
attention to such circumstances; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that, after denouncing 
the princesses as the inveterate enemies of the 
British government, watching for opportunities 
of undermining it and anxiously desiring its 
destruction, he now spoke of both ladies as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed 
his helief that their influence with the vizier 
would he exercised beneficially for the country 
which he represented. The reader who has 
followed the history of Hastings to this period 
will, however, have become accustomed to 
these sudden changes, and have ceased to feel 
any surprise at them. On the 27th of August 
Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his way 
through Benares endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, the country being almost 
without a government. He arrived in Calcutta 
early in Novemher, and in February following 
embarked tor England, 
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By an act of parliament passed in the year 
1779, the powers of the existing government 
of Bengal were continued for one year: by 
another act, passed in 1780, they were 
renewed for one year more. In 1781 an act 
was passed, by which the right of the Company 
to their exclusive trade and to the territorial 
possessions of India was confirmed to them 
until the expiration of three years’ notice, to 
be given by parliament after the 1st of March, 
1791. In the same session an act was passed 
to remedy the abuses of the Supreme Court. 
This session also produced the appointment of 
a select and a secret committee of the House 
of Commons on Indian affairs, the one pro- 
posed by the opposition, the other by the 
minister, Each committee made numerous 
and voluminous reports. 

India, indeed, continued to occupy, in an 
nnusual degree, the attention of parliament. 
In May, 1782, a resolution, condemnatory of 
the conduct of Hastings, was voted by the 
House of Commons, and the Court of Direc- 
tors resolved to recall him. In the general 
court Hastings was more fortunate, a con- 
siderable majority declaring against his recall. 

Other resolutions suhsequently passed the 
House of Commons, affecting various persons, 
and among them the king’s chief justice, the 
Company’s chief judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, and the governor-general’s taker of 
affidavits, Sir Elijah Impey. The House 
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addressed the Crown, praying for his recall, 
aud an order to that effect was transmitted. 
Impeachment was threatened, but not carried 
into effect. 

A period was approaching when the excite- 
ment previously existing on Indian affairs, 
great as it had been, was to he increased. The 
ministry of Lord North had fallen early in the 
year 1782. The feeble and short-lived admi- 
nistrations of the marquis of Rockingham 
and earl of Shelburne followed in succession. 
The latter was destroyed by the force of the 
united parties of Mr. Fox and- Lord North, 
whose triumph introduced a cabinet famous 
in the history of British party as the Coalition 
Ministry. The two sections of which this 
ininistry was composed had heen long engaged 
in determined hostility to each other. The 
hahitual urbanity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of 
his opponents, but the violence of their lan- 
guage towards him had been unmeasured: 
yet they were now his allies—a common desire 
to storm the seat of power having brought 
together men whose differences appeared irre- 
coucilahle. They had succeeded : the seals of 
office were theirs, but not the confidence of 
the Crown, nor the good-will of the people. 
By the king they were hated. Mr. Fox and 
his party he had long disliked, and his late 
favourite, Lord North, by his union with that 
party, ae lost for ever the confidence of his 
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majesty, which he had before so largely 
enjoyed. With the people the new ministry 
was eminently unpopular, the inoostrous 
sacrifice of principle which had been made for 
its formation having disgusted hanest and 
consistent men of all parties, Still the minis- 
try was strong; it had the support of a vast 
majority of the great and powerful families of 
the country, and on this ground it hoped to 
defy the united hostility of king and people. 
At this time every man could declaim on 
the misgovernment of India, and every man 
was prepared with a remedy; it wauld have 
been strange, therefore, if a ministry so bold 
and, in their awn belief, so strong, should bave 
shrnnk from the task of reforming Indian 
affairs. The Coalition Ministry entered office 
in April, 1783. On the 18th of November 
following, Mr. Fox, one of the secretaries of 
state, moved for leave to bring in a bill ‘for 
the better government of our territorial pos- 
sessions and dependencies in India.” Having 
prepared the way, hy attacking the Hast-India 
Company and all persons connected with it, 
Mr. Fox proceeded to expound the plan which 
himself and his colleagues had prepared for 
its annihilatian. All power, commercial as 
well as political, was to be taken fram the 
Company and transferred to two boards: one 
to consist of seven persons, to hold office for a 
term of years, under whose contro] the whole 
government of India was to be placed; the 
other to be composed of a larger number of 
persons, to be called assistants, who were to 
manage the commercial husiness, but subject 
to the control of the chief hoard of seven. The 
inembers of these boards were to he appointed 
io the first instance by parliament—that ie, 
they were to he appuiuted by the Cnalition 
Ministry. Subsequently, vacancies in the 
supreme hoard were to be supplied by appaint- 
ment of the king; in the inferior, by election 
by the proprietors of East-India stock. These 
regulations exposed the objects of the con- 
trivers of the plan, and proved them ta have 
been, power and patronage. ‘The members of 
the supreme board, it has been seen, were to 
be nominated hy the minister, either in parlia- 
ment or in the closet. The members of the 
inferior board were, after the first appoint- 
ments, to be elected hy the proprictors of 
East-India stock. Why were the first appoint- 
ments excepted? There can be but one 
answer. Because the ministry wanted the 
power of praviding for some hungry depeod- 
ents. The whole patronage of India, too,: 
was, directly or indirectly, transferred to the 
ministry. It was to he exercised by seven 
persons, nominated in the first instance by a 
parliament in which the voice of the minister 
was predominant, and subsequently by the 
minister for the time being, in the name of the 
king. It was to be transferred from a quarter 
where it could rarely, if ever, be used for 
political purposes, to hands by which it would 
never he employed for any other purpose. 
From one section of the cabinet this, perhaps, 
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might have been expected. Lord North and 
his friends had been charged, whether justly 
or unjustly, by their former opponents and 
present colleagues, with a disposition to favour 
arbitrary principles ;‘ hut how was the plan to 
be reconciled to the doctrines of the other sec- 
tion of the administration—of the men who 
had always professed to dread the extension of 
ministerial influence, and who avowed a belief 
‘that the power af the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished ?” 
—how could they support a project for adding 
a vast mass of the most desirable patronage to 
that already possessed by the ministry, and 
thus increasing an influence which they re- 
presented as threatening to overwhelm the 
liberties of the country? The answer is, 
when they indulged in denouncing the grow- 
ing influence of the Crown or the ministry, 
they were out of office, and with no immediate 
prospect of dispensing that influence which 
they professed to abhor—they were now in 
office, and their new position was so agreeable, 
that they were anxious to retain it as long as 
possible. Mr. Powys, a county member who 
took a conspicuous part in the dehate, imagined 
the great leader of the popular sectian of the 
cabinet to express himself in this manner :— 
‘¢T have now farced myself into a most exalted 
station ; the people, hy whose means I reached 
it, begin, however, to think less of me than 
before. But still I have great influence in the 
country. I have farmed connections with 
many of the first families in the kingdom— 
families of the highest rank and most distin- 
guished character, who are all combined to 
support my administration. I have joined a 
party which I had driven two years ago from 
the helm of government, by my unremitted 
exertions for years together. But as my popu- 
larity ia on the wane, I will make good use of 
my time: the whole Indies shall, for this 
reason, contribute to the splendour and per- 
manence of my power. I will take advantage 
of the zenith of nly power to build mea goldeu 
fortress in the midst of the land af promise. 
That fortress I will not anly render impregna- 
ble, but garrison with a select number of 
picked friends and chosen adherents, on whose 
zeal and attachment I can safely rely—a fortress 
which na cantingency shall be able to agsail 
with success—-which will neither yield to the 
call of the people nor the inclination of the 
sovereign.” 

The ministry, however, relying on their 
numerical strength, felt that they could defy 
alike general reasoning and personal attack, 
for on every division they commanded a ma- 
jority of about two to one ; and the bill being 
passed througl: all its stages in the House of 
Commons, was finally transferred to the Lords. 

The East-India Company had petitioned the 
Commons against the bill, and been heard at 
its har hy counsel. The same course was 
taken in the upper honse, though prohably 
with but slender expectations of success. On 
the 15th December, Mr. Dallas, one of the 
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Company’s counsel, having called some wit- 
nesses to establish the case which he was 
intrusted to support, requested that the house 
would indulge him by adjourning to the next 
day. This was opposed—especially by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who was named in the bill as the 
first commissioner of the superior board. The 
duke of Portland, the nominal head of the 
administration, followed, and adverted to an 
extraordinary rumour which had been circu- 
lated pretty generally, in which, he said, the 
name of the most sacred character in the 
kingdom had been aspersed, and the name of 
a nable lord, he hoped, abused. The duke of 
Richmond spoke more distinctly, and read 
from a ministerial newspaper an article an- 
nouacing the prevalence of a report, that his 
majesty had withdrawn his approbation from 
the Hast-India Bill, and his confidence from 
those by whom it was framed, in consequence 
of an interview with Harl Teaiple, but treating 
the rumour as a fabrication. Harl Temple 
thereupon rose, aad admitted that the king 
had honoured him with a conference, in which 
he had given certain advice. What that 
advice was, he would aot state; but he was 
ready, he said, to tell their lordships what it 
was not—it was not friendly to the principle 
and object of the India Bill. After some 
further discussion, a motion to postpone the 
further hearing of evidence till the following 
day was carried. On that day the business 
was resumed, and on the day after, the motioa 
that “the bill be committed” was lost by a 
majority of nineteen, This was the result of 
the interview of Earl Temple with the king, 
and of the ascertained fact that his majesty 
disapproved of the bill. Many peers who had 
intrusted their proxies to miaisters, withdrew 
them, and the prince of Wales, who two days 
before had voted with ministers oa the ques- 
tion of adjournment, on this occasion absented 
himself from the house. The fate of the 
ministry, as well as the fate of the bill, was 
now sealed. They had still an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons; but, 
encouraged by the decision of the upper house, 
the soversign resolved to dismiss them. The 
mode in which this was effected was singularly 
expressive of the royal disapprobation. At 
twelve o’clock on the night of the 11th of 
December, a messenger delivered to the two 
secretaries of state an order from the king, 
‘‘ that they should deliver up the seals of their 
offices, and send them by the under secre- 
taries, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Nepean, as a 
personal interview would .he disagreeable to 
him.” The seals, as soon as delivered, were 
givea to Earl Temple, who by letter announced 
to the remaining members of the cabiaet their 
dismissioa from office. 

A new ministry was forthwith formed, of 
which Mr. William, Pitt, then only twenty- 
three years of age, became the head; but he 
found an intractable House of Commons, 
against whose opposition he for several weeks 
contended without effect, On the 14th of 
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January, 1784, he moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the better government and manags- 
inent of the affairs of the East-India Compaay. 
Its leading provision was, ‘‘ that a board 
should be instituted, to be appointed by his 
majesty, consisting of one of the principal 
secretaries of state, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being, and a certain 
number of the privy councillors,” to which 
board the despatches of the Company were to 
be submitted for approval. The bill was 
brought ia, passed through the earlier stages, 
and then, on a division, lost. Mr. J‘ox imme- 
diately moved for leave to bring in a bill on 
the same subject, but no progress was made 
with it. The contest between the two parties 
found other matter of excitement, which kept 
the House of Conymoana in a perpetual heat till | 
the 24th March, when parliament was dissolved. 

In the new parliament the balance of parties 
was reversed, and the minister had a powerful 
majority. On the 2nd July hé introduced an 
India Bill, resembling in its principal pro- 
visions that which had been lost in the pre- 
ceding session. It was opposed vehemently by 
the coalition party, but passed the House o 
Commons on the 28th July. It passed the 
Lords with far greater ease, and ultimately 
became law. 

Pursuing the train of home affairs, we fiad 
the debts of the nabob of Arcot occupying the 
attention of the Court of Directors, the govera- 
ment Board of Commissioners, and the House 
of Commons. By the act of 1784, an in- 
quiry into this subject had been required. 

The Court of Directors proceeded to carry 
into effect the iatention of the act, and framed 
a despatch, addressed to the governor and 
council of Madras, requiring them to eater 
upoa a full investigation. But the authority 
with which the court had to co-operate took 
a different view. The newly constituted 
Board of Commissioners, at the head of which 
was Mr. Dundas, declared that no such ia- 
quiry as that proposed by the Court of Di- 
rectors, was necessary, and, dividing the 
alleged debts into three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the whole should be made 
up with interest, and that a portion of the 
revenues of the Carnatic should be annually 
set apart for the liquidation. 

This was sither a lamentable error of ‘judg- 
ment or a culpable breach of duty. The claims 
of the alleged creditors of the nabob of Arcot 
were surrounded by circumstances of the 
highest degree of suspicion. If ever there 
were claims which called for minute and 
searching inquiry, such were these. The 
course taken by the ministry upon this ques- 
tion tended to cast great discredit upon them, 
and to afford to the opposition favourable 
ground of attack. On the 28th of February, 
1785, Mr. Fox called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the subject, and moved 
for the papers connected with the inquiry. 
The motion was lost, as were two similar 
motions in the House of Lords ; but opportu- 
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nity was taken to impugn the motives of the 
ministry, and to adduce plausible reasons for 
believing that the decision was attributable to 
parliamentary iofluence. It will be recollected 
that a person named Paul Benfield was one of 
the chief creditors of the nabob of Arcot, 
and that he represented several other creditors. 
Much jugglery had been subsequently prac- 
tised, and the name of Benfield had dis- 
appeared from the list of creditors, and heen 
restored to it, as circumstances suited. At 
length, Benfield had procured himself to be 
elected to parliament, together (according to 
Burke) with seven other persons, of like prin- 
ciples and views with himself. He soon after- 
wards departed for Madras, leaving as his 
representative Mr. Richard Atkinson, a gen- 
tleman whom the ministry delighted to honour, 
on the ground, it was alleged and believed, of 
the pains which he had taken to promote the 
return of members of parliament favourable 
to their interests. The defence of ministers 
was weak, but their majority was large. The 
papers were refused, partly on the ground 
that the public interests might suffer from 
giving them publicity. Itis not easy to sup- 
pose that miaisters were influenced by this 
fear, for a bookseller had obtained a copy of 
the papers, aud published them. 

In this instance it must be admitted that 
the advantages of the revised system for admi- 
nistering the government of India were not 
fully realized, aud that the power of the hoard 
of commissiouers was used to perpetrate a foul 
job. Yet even here some advantage over the 
more simple system is apparent. The Court 
of Directors had the power of remonstrating 
against what they considered an act of gross 
injustice and improvidence, and they did re- 
monstrate. Their resistance attracted the 
attention of the party opposed to ministers 
in parliament, and though the evil was not re- 
dressed, it was exposed. 

The stage of Indian politics was now about 
to be occupied by a drama of greater diguity, 
though, perhaps, of less importance. For se- 
veral years, the administration of Hastings 
had been violently attacked ia parliament, 
aud nearly every party in the state had joined 
in condemuing him. In a series of reports, 
of which Burke was the framer, his principal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and 
great severity. Threats of further proceedings 
had been held out, and on the return of Has- 
tings to England, Burke declared, that if the 
task were undertaken by no one else, he 
should stand forth as the accuser of the re- 
turned governor-general, There can he little 
doubt that he was well disposed to execute 
the office which he thus undertook ; but there 
is reason to believe that his own ardour was 
notshared bysome of hisparliamentary friends, 
without whose assistance the attempt must 
fail. The ministry, though some of the mem- 
bers were the pledged accusers of Hastings, 
were notoriously indisposed to proceed against 
him ; and had Hastings been willing to accept 
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the boon with which Sir Thomas Rumbold and 
others were content —had he been satisfied 
with retirement and impunity, it is possible, 
as the pledges of statesmen are soon forgotten, 
that he might have heen permitted to sink un- 
disturbed into obscurity. But Hastings was 
ambitious. He had come back, not to throw 
himself upon the forbearance of his foes, hut to 
challenge honours and rewards. He was aware 
thatliis enemies were numerous, and, both from 
their abilities and political influence, power- 
ful ; but he knew also, that he was not with- 
out supporters, some acting from principle aod 
feeling, some stimulated by the liberality with 
which he distributed his funds. In addition 
to this source of encouragement, he felt strong 
in the consciousness that he deserved what he 
sought. Looking hack to the many equivocal, 
and more than equivocal, acts of his adminis- 
tration, this may appear strange, bunt it was 
undoubtedly the fact. Hastings’s extrava- 
gant self-esteem would not allow him to be- 
lieve that he could do wrong, or at least 
that he could err to any serious extent. The 
proudest pontiff that ever hoasted the power 
of the keys had scarcely a higher opinion of 
his own infallibility than had Hastings. He 
expressed astonishment that acts which al] 
mankind condemned, should draw forth repro- 
bation—aad his astonishment was not always 
affected. In some cases, there is no doubt 
that he really felt it: the acts were his— 
therefore they were right. Under the infiu- 
ence of such feelings and hopes, Hastings was 
prepared to dare his opponents to the combat. 
It is not unlikely that in this course he was 
influenced by the coaviction that they would 
not have the courage to proceed, and he could 
not hut feel that if they declined his challenge, 
they would leave him in possession of the van- 
tage-gronnd, 

Accordingly, at the commencement of the 
session of 1786, Burke was reminded of his 
promise to proceed hy Hastiugs’sagent, Major 
Scott, who, the better to carry on the business 
of his principal, had, in conformity with the 
precedent set hy the nahob of Arcot’s attor- 
neys, procured a seat in parliament. If Burke 
and his friends were wavering, this determined 
their course, and on the 17th February the 
preliminary proceedings against Hastings com- 
menced by a motion for papers relating to 
the presents and other moneys privately re- 
received by the late governor-general. In the 
speech by which this matter was introduced, 
Burke announced his intention to proceed 
further; and after adverting to the various 
modes of effecting his purpose—a prosecution 
in the ordinary courts of law, « bill of pains 
and penalties, and an impeachment before the 
House of Lords—declared his preference for the 
last. It will be unnecessary to pursnve in 
detail the steps taken by Hastings’s accusers. 
They continued to collect and bring forward 
various matters of charge till the 26th of 
April, when Major Scott presented a peti- 
tion from Hastings prayiug to be heard in his 
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defence. Leave was granted, and on the Ist 
May the accused party appeared at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a 
paper of great length, which he concluded on 
the following day. 

Up to this period, and for some weeks after- 
wards, the influence of the ministry had heen 
given to Hastings. On the 2nd June the 
House of Commons negatived a motion made 
in committee by Burke, on the conduct of 
Hastings, in relation to the Rohilla war, and 
Mr. Dundas, whoa few years before had moved 
and carried a resolution condemnatory of that 
conduct, now voted in the majority. On the 
13th of the same month Mr. Fox made a 
motion in committee, to the effect that there 
was ground for impeaching Hastings, in re- 
ference to his treatment of Cheyt Singh. By 
this time a revolution had taken place in the 
sentiments of the ministry; and Mr. Pitt, 
after a speech in which he maintained that 
Cheyt Singh was a dependent of the British 
government, that he might reasonably be call- 
ed upon for additional expenditure on extraor- 
dinary occasions, that the occasion on which 
Hastings desired assistance was such as to 
justify the demand, and that the amount re- 
quired was not excessive, declared his in- 
tention to vote with the accusers of the 
governor-general, on the ground that the fioe 
which he levied was exorbitant. The friends 
of Hastings were astonished at this sudden 
change in the minister's views, which has 
never yet been adequately accounted for. It 
was now evident that, with ministers and op- 
position united against him, Hastiogs had 
nothing to hope from the House of Commons 
—that impeachment was inevitable, and that 
to the House of Lords he must look for the 
sentence which should finally deliver or con- 
demn him. 

Of the session of 1787 the charges against 
Hastings constituted the main business, On 
the 8rd of April a committee was appointed to 
prosecute an impeachment at the bar of the 
House of Lords. It included the celebrated 
names of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Wind- 
ham. An attempt was made to intraduce that 
of Hastings’s old enemy, Francis, but it failed. 
Ata later period it was renewed by a motion 
of Mr. Fox for adding Mr. Francis to the com- 
mittee, which motion received the cordial sup- 
port of Mr. Francis himself, in w speech of 
considerable length ; but the House did ndt 
agree with the mover and his independent 
supporter, and rejected the proposal by a large 
majority. The managers consoled the disap- 
pointed candidate by a flattering letter, in 
which, notwithstanding his defeat, they re- 
quested that he would attend their meetings, 
aud aid them by his information and counsel. 

On the 10th of May the House of Commons 
proceeded to the bar of the House of Peers, 
and Mr. Burke, in their name, formally im- 
penched Hastings of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. Hastings was subsequently commit- 
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which he was discharged on finding bail, him- 
self in two thousand pounds, and two sureties 
in one thousand pounds each, There was little 
reason to believe that Hastings meditated es- 
cape; but if such an intention were appre- 
hended, the amount of security required was 
ludicrously inadequate, 

The trial did not commence till the 13th of 
February in the following year. The excite- 
ment was extraordinary, and Westminster 
Hall, which was fitted up for the occasion, 
was crowded by groups of fashionable persoas 
of both sexes, as though to witness a public 
spectacle. Two days were spent in reading 
the articles of impeachment and Hastings’s 
answer, an exercise from which it is to be pre- 
sumed the motley crowd of listeners derived 
but indifferent amusement. On the third day 
the great orator appeared, with all the advan- 
tage which the dry and tedious occupation of 
the preceding days could affordhim. The duty 
assigned to Burke was to explaiu the grounds 
upon which the impeachment had been under- 
taken, and give a geueral view of the charges 
against the prisoner; an extensive field, no 
part of which the orator seemed willing to 
neglect. His speech was continued through 
four days, and, as an appeal to the passioas, 
was pre-eminently successful. ladies were 
carried out of the hall in a fainting state, aud 
even in the sterner sex Burke’s descriptions 
produced visible agitation. These facts attest 
the power of the speaker; but had the effect 
of his eloqueace been permanent, its exercise 
would have been most unjust to the prisoner, 
and greatly in opposition to the wise and salu- 
tary principle, that, in decidiug on the guilt or 
innocence of an accused person, the verdict 
should be determined by evidence, not by 
declamation. It may be doubted, however, 
whether Burke’s extraordinary display was not 
calculated to defeat his object. After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned 
eloquence, the judges had to listen to the cold 
and dry statements of the living witnesses that 
might be called to prove the alleged facts, or, 
what was still less exciting, to the reading of 
long extracts from official papers. Even if no 
facts were overstated in the opening address, 
the contrast between the fervour with which 
it was composed and delivered, and the long 
and monotonous supplement by which it was 
to be sustained, could scarcely fail to diminish 
the effect of the evidence below that which 
under other circumstances it would have pro- 
duced. Had Burke heen summing up after 
the evidence had been gone through, the 
splendid lights of his fancy might have suc- 
ceeded in surrounding ordinary facts with a 
colouring not natural to them, and he might 
have carried the minds of the ardent and sus- 
ceptible willing captives to the conclusion to 
which he was desirous of conducting them. 
As it was, he delivered a magnificent oration, 
which was listened to with delight, and eulo- 
gized with enthusiasm—and these were all the 
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Burke having concluded his task, Fox rose 
to state the course which the managers, on 
bebalf of the Commons, proposed to pursue. 
It was ta treat each charge separately; to 
open it, and then await the prisoner’s defence 
before proceeding to another. The Lord 
Chancellor inquired whether this conrse would 
be agreeable to the counsel for the aecused ; 
they objected, as it must have been anticipated 
that they would. The Lords withdrew to con- 
sider the pvint, and determined that the entire 
case for the prosecution must be opened before 
the prisoner was called on for his defence. 
This decision was obviously just and reason- 
able. The mode of proceeding proposed by 
the managers was contrary to the practice of 
all courts of justice, and its adaption would 
have been an act of cruelty towards the prisoner, 
by subjecting him to the chance of being en- 
tangled in snares and pitfalls from which 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able 
to preserve him, 

The first charge opened against Hastings re- 
lated to his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, and 
tbe court was addressed on this subject by 
Mr, Fox and Mr, Grey. In the examination of 
witnesses which followed, a fresh difference 
arose between the managers and the counsel 
for the prisoner. A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one 
of them in the negative, was asked whether he 
had not, on a former occasion, answered the 
same question in the affirmative. Hastings’s 
counsel objected, on the known principle that 
a party must not discredit his own witness. 
The point was decided by the Lords against 
the managers. 

The second charge brought forward related 
to the begums of Oude. It was opened by 
Mn. Adam, who was followed by Mr. Pelham. 
Sixteen days were spent in hearing evidence, 
after which Sheridan summed up in a speech 
inferior only to the opening speech of Burke in 
its exciting effeet. No further progress was 
made during this session. Thetrial had occu- 
pied thirty-five days, and two charges, out of 
a list containing ten times that number, had 
been entered upon. Further proceedings were 
adjourned till the next session of parliament. 

The illness of the king and other causes 
prevented the resumption of the trial until the 
21st of April, when a charge of receiving pre- 
sents was opened by Mr. Burke. Having 
occasion in his speech to refer to Nuncomar, 
he used expressions of which Hastings com- 
plained by petition to the House of Commons. 
He said that “‘ Hastings bad murdered Nun- 
comar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” 
The language was strong, and its use could be 
justified only by reference to the extraordinary 
latitude of exaggeration in which advocates 
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In the prosecution of the charge relating to 
the receipt of presents, various questions arose 
as to the admissibility of evidence ; the mana- 
gers continually claiming an exemption from 
the ordiuary rules of the courts, and the Peers 
invariably deciding that they were bound by 
them. In this manner the session of 1789 
was consumed; and when half only of the 
charge relating to the receipt of presents had 
been proceeded with, the consideration of the 
remainder was postponed to a future session. 
Hastings complained of being subjected for so 
great a length of time to the anxiety of remain- 
ing on trial, His complaint was just, but it 
was couched in a tone of affected and nver- 
strained humility, ludicrously contrasting with 
the arrogant character of the man. The next 
session was wasted in the same manner as the 
preceding. Parliament was then dissnlved, 
and a question arose, whether the impeach- 
ment did not abate by the dissolution. After 
much delay, both houses determined that it 
did not; and, on the 23rd of May, 1791, pra- 
ceedings were renewed in Westminster Hall. 
Another charge, imputing corruption in various 
forms, was opened, and with this the managers 
intimated their intention of closing their cage. 
On the 2nd of June Hastings read his defence, 
and with this the proceedings of the session 
closed. 

Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 
1798, were occupied by the speeches of counsel 
and the examination of witnesses in defence 
of Hastings, In that of 1794, the managers 
proceeded to reply to the case of the accused, 
and to adduce evidence in disproval of it ; and 
their labours occupied all the time allotted by 
the House of Lords to the trial during that 
session. In 1795, the long-protracted pro- 
ceedings were at last brought toa close. On 
the 28rd of April, in that year, Hastings was 
acqnitted on most of the articles of charge by 
large majorities, and on some unanimously. 
Thus terminated this most extraordinary trial, 
after a duration of seven years. 

Of the four charges on which the Commons 
proceeded, the first afforded no just or reason- 
able ground for impeachment. Cheyt Singh 
was regarded by the accusers of Hastings as 
an independent prince, liable only to the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, which under no 
circumstances was to be increased. This was 
not his position. He was a disobedient 
Yependent, and Hastings erred only in medi- 
tating the infliction of a punishment dispro- 
portioned to the offence. This deserved blame, 
but it did not deserve impeachment. The 
charge respecting the begums was far better 
founded. Here the conduct of Hastings 
merited something more than mere censure. 
The charge relating to presents would also 


are accustpmed to indulge. In the House of|bave justly subjected him to punishment, 


Commons the matter was treated in a great 
degree as a party question, and a motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House 
had given Mr, Burke noauthority to impute the 
death of Nuncomar to Hastings, was carried. 


could it have been proved; but though there 
were many suspicious circumstances, there 
was nothing amountivg to legal evidence. 
The same remark will apply to the fourth 
charge, implying various acts of a corrupt 
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character, The managers of the House of|station without reserve, and almost without 


Commons appear, indeed, to have been sensible 
that they could not maintain their charges 
without they were permitted to emancipate 
themselves from rules of evidence which have 
been long established and are universally 
recognized in English courts of law—a most 
arrogant aud mischievous attempt. If the 
rules be good, they ought to be maintained in 
all cases; if evil, they ought to be abandoned ; 
but to maintain them where private indivi- 
duals are concerned, and relieve the Honse of 
Commons from their operation, would be 


intermission. Few of his successors have 
equalled him in ability—none have surpassed 
him in industry. 

He was among the first to see that England 
could not maintain her position in India as 
an isolated power. He was aniong the first to 
discern the necessity of the British govern- 
ment forming alliances with the native states, 
and gradually advancing to that commanding 
situation which it has since attained. These 
views were in his time greatly unpopular in 
England ; hut experieuce, both evil and good, 


equivalent to saying that where the Honse of! has siuce proved their soundness, 


Commons appeared as a prosecutor, it should 
be at liberty to employ any means, however 
unjust, to procure conviction. If any differ- 
ence should be made, it certainly shonld not be 
in favour of the House of Commons. Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the party 
spirit which clings to its acts, even as a public 
prosecutor, would suggest the propriety of a 
diminution of ordinary power, rather than the 
addition of any of an extraordinary character. 
Attaching uo greater importance than they 
deserve to the whining appeals of Hastings, 
it is but just to admit that he had great reason 
tocomplain. It was alleged, indeed, that the 
delay was in a great degree attributable to the 
pertinacity with which his counsel resisted 


Hastings, too, did much to reform the iuter- 
nal administration of the British provinces. 
He found the conntry suffering from the con- 
sequences of a series of revolutions and a suc- 
cession of weak goveroments. The revenue 
and judicial establishments were utterly iu- 
effective, and he had to make provisions for 
their reform. He did not render them perfect, 
nor even reasonably good, but he gave them 
some degree of efficiency, and his laboursformed 
the groundwork on which subsequent endea- 
vours for their improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sincerely desirous of promoting 
the prosperity of the country which he govern- 
ed, and upholding the interests of those whom . 
he served. Bnt bis moral constitution was 


the introduction of matter which in the eye of| defective, and the means by which he sought 


the law is not evidence. But in this they 
were exercising an undoubted right, and the 
charge of occasioniug delay may justly be re- 
torted on the managers for persisting in offer- 
ing that as evidence, which they knew to be 
inadmissible. 

Hastings survived the termination of his 
trial more than twenty years; but his days 
were passed in comparative obscurity, his 
retirement being only occasionally broken hy 
some feeble attempts to grasp those honours 
to which he held himself entitled, and which, 
even to the last hour of a very long life, he 
does not appear altogether to have despaired 
of attaining. When the question of the re- 
newal of the Company’s powers was, in 1813, 
uader the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, Hastings was called upon to give the 
house the benefit of his evidence. He was 
received with marked respect, 2nd on his re- 
tirement the members simultaneously rose to 
render him honour, 

No man has been more bitterly reviled, or 
more extravagantly praised, than Hastings ; 
nearly all who have spoken or written of him 
have been fierce partisans—the calmness of un- 
biassed judgment has rarely been brought to 
the examination of his character. On one 
point friends and foes must agree—that he 
was aman of extraordinary talents—that, as 
far as intellectual qualifications coustitute 
competency, he was eminently competent to 
the high duties in the discharge of which so 
large a portion of his life was passed. He 
was not only able but laborious ; his time and 


thoughts were given to the business of his 


to promote worthy and laudable objects were 
often utterly indefensible. Ifthe state wanted 
money, he appears to have thought himself at 
liberty to supply the want without inquiriog 
as to the justice of the modes resorted to. 
His whole policy was based on the loosest ex- 
pedieucy, and he never suffered himself to be 
fettered by a priuciple for a moment after it 
was convenient to cast it aside. With a mind 
of extraordinary power, he seems to have been 
incapable of understanding the plainest obliga- 
tious of justice, and the defects of his moral 
judgment were not corrected by any delicacy 
of feeling. His sympathies were weak. 
Stately, cold, and artificial, he manifested 
little of human passion, except in its darker 
forms. His hatred was intense, and its 
violence was aggravated by the lofty opinion 
which he entertained of himself. He hada 
right to think of himself highly ; but no man 
can be justified in entertaining that contempt 
for the opinion of his fellow-men which he 
cherished, and which was manifested in so 
many acts of his life, 

An absurd love of mystery for its own sake— 
a powerful tendency to dissemble his thoughts 
aod purposes, and appear what he was not—a. | 
perverse fondness for accomplishing his pur- 
poses by indirect and crooked means, even 
when no perceivable advantage could be gained 
by their use—these were not less striking, and 
scarcely less unamiable parts of his nature. 
In conclusion, it may be said that in the 
character of Hastings we may discern much 
to -be admired—much to be condemned— 
nothing to be loved, 
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LORD CORNWALLIS APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL—- WAR WITH TIPPOO SULTAN—ALTERNATE 
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BEFORE SERING APATAM—-FURTHER HOSTILITIES——-BRITISH ARMY APPEARS A SECOND TIME BEFORE 
SERINGAPATAM —- TREATY WITH TIPPOO —- PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL — JUDICIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS—-LORD CORNWALLIS SUCCEEDED BY SIR JOHN SHORE—VIZIER ALI OF OUDE 
DECLARED ILLEGITIMATE—-DEPARTURE OF SIR JOHN SHORE. 


WaeEn Hastings resigned the government of 
Bengal, the next member of council was Mr. 
John Macpherson, formerly agent to the na- 
hoh of Arcot, in which character he had heen 
received some years hefore by the duke of 
Grafton, then prime minister. Mr. Macpher- 
son, it will be recollected, had at that time 
given some advice to the minister too agreeable 
to he retused. The gratitude of the nobleman 
induced him to recommend the naboh’s agent 
to the favour of the Court of Directors of the 
East-India Company, and in consequence he 
was appointed a writer on the Madras establish- 
ment. By some means not explained, the 
governor of Madras, Lord Pigot, obtained a 
copy of a memorial, believed to have been 
transmitted to the nahoh of Arcot by Mr. 
Macpherson, recounting various services ren- 
dered to the prince in England. It heing 
deemed improper that such a paper should be 
addressed to a native prince by a servant of 
the British government, an inquiry into the 
alleged authorship took place. Mr. Macpher- 
son’s answer was evasive : the governor moved 
that he should he dismissed the service, and 
the motion was carried. 

At home, Mr. Macpherson’s offence was re- 
garded with greater leniency, and a case was 
submitted to the Company’s standing counsel, 
requiring his opinion, whether he could he 
restored by a mere majority of the Court of 
Directors only; or whether, in conformity 
with the provisions of an existing act of parlia- 
ment with regard to dismissed servants, the 
concurrence of three-fourths of the dircctors 
and three-fourths of the proprietors would be 
necessary for his restoration. The opinion of 
the Company’s counsel was to the effect that 
the dismissal was informal, but that, never- 
theless, Mr. Macpherson could not he re- 
stored hy the vote of a simple majority of 
the Court of Directors; and he added, ‘it 
ig worth while considering, if Mr. Macpher- 
son should bs restored, whether he is a 
proper person to he continued in the Com- 
pany’s service. He had, in my opinion, too 
much connection with the naboh of Arcot; 
and when the Compauy’s interests and the 
naboh’s are affected, ag they will often hap- 
pen, they will greatly disturb a man of honour 
and integrity.” This opinion seems not to 
have heen satisfactory, for, about a month 
after its delivery, another was obtained from 
the solicitor-general, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, determining that Mr. Macpherson 


was still in the Company’s service, the dis- 
missal haviog heen irregular, Upon this 
opinion the majority of the Court of Directors 
resolved to act, and the government of Madras 
was apprised that Mr. Macpherson remained 
in the Company’s service with his proper 
standing ; but it was added, ‘‘as his beha- 
viour was disrespectful to your board, and in 
other respects very reprehensible, we direct 
that you give him a severe reprimand, and 
acquaint him that a like conduct will meet 
with a severer puuishment.” 

The reprimand was never received, nor the 
danger of the severer punishment incurred. 
Mr. Macpherson was declared still in the ser- 
vice ; but either he evinced no anxiety to en- 
joy the emoluments thus reopened to him, or 
his masters hesitated to complete the measure 
of their indulgence by sanctioning his return 
to his presidency. Mr. Macpherson remained 
in England three years and a half, how en- 
gaged it is unnecessary to inquire. At the 
ead of that period he was appointed a member 
of the council, not of Madras, to which presi- 
dency he helonged, but of Bengal, to supply 
the vacancy occasioned hy the resignation of 
Mr. Barwell. The appointment under the 
existing state of the law required the confirma- 
tion of the Crown. This was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet Ali thus 
hecame the coudjutor, and eventually the suc- 
cessor, of Warren Hastings. 

At this time, when the eyes of all political 
parties were intently fixed on India, such an 
appointment was not likely to pass without 
notice. The select committee of the House of 
Commons iostituted an inquiry into the facts, 
and honoured Mr. Macpherson with an elaho- 
rate report of some length, solely devoted to 
the illustration of his history. Mr. Macpherson 
was young in the Company’s service ; hut this 
objection to his appointment was of compara- 
tively trifling importance. His previous con- 
duct ought to have heen regarded as an insu- 
perable obstacle to his admission into the 
service at all, and his selection, hy the body 
against whose rights and interests he had con- 
spired for a seat in the supreme council with a 
chance of eventual succession to the office of 
governor-general, is one of those extraordinary 
facts which secret history alone can adequately 
explain. The chairman and deputy chairman 
of the Company wers examined before the 
select committees, hut with little advantage to 


the object which the committee had in view. 
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To questions relating to the peculiar motives 
which had dictated the appointment, thsy were 
dumb. It is said, that when Mr. Macpherson 
returned to England from Madras, hs afforded 
secrst information respecting the designs of 
Francs which was highly useful, and which 
led, in the succeeding war, to the early and 
easy capture of Pondicherry. This service 
uudoubtedly merited reward ; but if it could 
not be avowed as the ground of the appoint- 
ment, soms mods of acknowledgment less open 
to suspicion ought to have been found. Upon 
the case, as related in the report of the select 
committes, opinions could scarcely differ. The 
appointment appeared utterly indefensible, and 
no attempt was made to defend it. - 

While the means by which Mr. Macpherson 
first raised himself to distinction cannot be too 
severely condemned, it is justly due to him to 
state that his exercise of the chief power in 
India was entitled to much praiss. He applied 
himself vigorously to enforce neoessary re- 
forms, and to restore the credit of the Com- 
pany’s government. To him, in a great de- 
gree, belongs the merit of introducing order 
and regularity into the administration of the 
finances of India, which previously received 
little more attention than was necessary to 
provide for the exigencies of the passing hour. 
His character appears to have been that of an 
able and unscrupulous man—of one caring 
little in whose service his talents were exer- 
cised, so that they were duly rewarded, but 
who left his employers, whoever they might 
be, no ground for complaint that the interests 
intrusted to him had suffered either through 
incapacity or negligence. 

During the administration of Mr. Mac- 
pherson, Lord Macartney arrived at Calcutta 
from Madras, the government of which pre- 
sidency he had recently resigned. His prin- 
cipal object in proceeding to Bengal was, to 
to endeavour, by personal representation, to 
impress upon the superior government a sense 
of the difficulties in which that of Madras 
would he placed, in consequence of the orders 
from England, directing the restoration of the 
assignment granted by the nabob of Arcot. 
While in Calcutta, he received a despatch, 
announcing his appointment as governor- 
general of Bengal. The distinction was 
flattering, as it had not been solicited; it 
was the more flattering as Lord Macartney 
was unconnected with the political party then 
in power, and had not been supposed to possess 
any large share of their confidence. The 
honour was, however, declined, though, ag 
may be gathered from the statement of his 
lordship’s biographer, not without some antici- 
pation of its future enjoyment. The writer 
observes, ‘‘he had many and strong reasons 
for declining at thia time to take upon him- 
self the government of Bengal. The ill state 
of his health, broken down hy the fatigues and 
vexations which he had undergone in his late 
government, required a speedy removal to 
his native climate. The general situation of 
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affairs in India likewise pointed out to him 
ths propristy, and indeed the necessity, of 
submitting to his majesty’s ministers certain 
regulations which he considered indispensahle 
for the salvation of this part of the empire, 
and of laying before them those conditions on 
which only he felt himself able to fulfil the 
purposes of his appointment with advantage to 
the public and reputation to himself. Other 
cirenmstances, which applied peculiarly to him- 
self, rendered every precaution on his part, 
if not necessary, at least expedient.” These 
circumstances appear to have been his dislike 
or distrust of the associates with whom, if he 
had accepted the office of governor-general, he 
would have been obliged to act; and, under 
the influence of all these motives, Lord Ma- 
cartney determined to leave Mr. Macpherson 
in continued possession of the seat of power. 
On his lordship’s arrival in England, he entered 
into immediate communication with the chair- 
man and dsputy-chairman of the East-India 
Company, with the view, as it would appear, 
of preparing the way for his appointment to 
the office of governor-general, under conditions 
which would remove his previous objections to 
accepting it. Lord Macartney alleged that 
the necessary subordination of the military to 
the civil authority was not sufficiently pro- 
vided for; he represented that great abuses 
still existed in the civil service, and complained 
especially of the power possessed hy the ma- 
jority of council of thwarting the designs of 
the governor-general, To the parties then ex- 
ercising the highest civil and military authority 
in Bengal he had personal objections, which 
he thought rendered it inexpedient that they 
should be members of a government of which 
he was to be the head. The views of Lord 
Macartney on these points having been com- 
municated to the ministers of the Crown, he 
was invited to an interview with Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas. No important difference appears 
to have existed on the points which had heen 
previously discussed with the chairman and 
deputy-chairman of the Company, but a diffi- 
culty arose from Lord Macartney intimating 
that it would be necessary, for his own reputa- 
tion and the benefit of the public service, that 
he should receive some distinguished mark of 
the favour of the Crown, and that he had 
hoped that Mr. Pitt had been prepared to 
anticipate the expression of his desire for an 
English peerage. This desiro the minister 
was not willing to gratify; and three days 
after the conference, Lord Cornwallis was 
appointed governor-general of Bengal. This 
nobleman had some years before been referred 
to by name in the Housc of Commons as 
eminently fitted for the situation. 

Lord Cornwallis found in the administration 
of the Bengal government much that required 
immediate correction. Hastiogs had made 
some provision for the maintenance of ths 
public peace, and for the management of the 
revenue, but corruption and abuse pervaded 
every department of the state. Some of the 
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existing evils Hastings had, perhaps, little in- 
clination to correct. As an instance, may be 
meationed, the prevailing practice of gratifyiag 
followers and dependeats by lucrative agencies, 
which was a mode of purchasing frieads and 
supporters too coavenient to he despised by a 
mau who needed all the streagth which he 
could enlist ia his service to stem the current 
of opposition which not unafrequently set 
against him in Iodia, and shield him from the 
dangers which he was couscious awaited him 
at home. Whea no such motives interposed, 
the evils which were allowed to increase and 
multiply, derived impunity, not from the dis- 
inclination of Hastings to correct them, but 
from his waat of power or of opportunity. 
Placed, during a great part of his career as 
governor-general; in conflict with hiscolleagues, 
engaged in vast and wide-spread military opera- 
tiong requiring coustaot thought and giving 
rise to constant anxiety, it is rather surprising 
that he should have found time to do anythiug 
for the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration of the rouatry, than that he should not 
have done more or better. The government 
of Lord Corawallis was not free from the dis- 
tractions of war, but in one respect his positioa 
had a decided advantage over that of Haatings. 
The unavoidable difficulties of administeriog 
the affairs of the country were not aggravated 
hy the infusion of faction. In rombatiag with 
the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigaatic stature, he feared no unreason- 
able opposition either at the couneil-board or 
at home. The earlier years of his adminis- 
tration heing wndisturhed by war, opportunity 
was found for considering such changes as 
appeared to be necessary in the admiuistrative 
system of the country. Whether or not these 
were in every instance judiciously effected, 
has been matter of dehate. Some notice will 
he taken of the more important of them hefore 
the history of the goverament of Lord Corn- 
wallis is brought to a elose. 

Among the external relations of the Com- 
pany’s government, those subsiatiag with Oude 
soon claimed Lord Cornwallis’s atteation. The 
ever uosatisfactory state of that unhappy 
country was certain, indeed, of furnishing 
subject of appeal to a new governor-general. 
Lord Cornwallis made some modifications io 
the existing arrangements, hut decliaed to 
eomply with the vizier’s request for the with- 
drawal of part of the English force stationed 
for the protection of his dominions. The rela- 
tion now established between the two states 
was that which has since been so widely 
extended—a subsidiary alliaace ; and its nature 
is thus described hy the governor-geueral :— 
“We undertake the, defence of his country ; 
and, in return, he agrees to defray the real 
expenses incurred by an eagagement of so 
much value to himself. The internal admiai- 
stration of his affairs ia left to his exclusive 
1aanageraent, ” 

With Nizam Alithere were some differeaces 
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difficulties. Basalat Jung, the brother of the 
nizain, who, it will be recollected, had a life in- 
terest in Guntoor, oae of the Northern Circars, 
was dead, but Guntoor had not beey surren- 
dered to the English, to whom the reversion 
belonged, though possession had been de- 
manded. It remained for Lord Corawallis to 
repeat and eaforce the demand. An agent 
of the British goverament was accordingly 
despatched to the court of the nizam ; and that 
his mission might want no auxiliary to success, 
a military foree was put in motioa in the 
direction of the circar claimed. Nizam Ali 
made little opposition to the demand for its 
transfer, and this part of the negotiation was 
hrought to a conelusion with greater ease than 
was expected. But so long as the circar had 
heen withheld from the English, after the 
event which gave them a claim to possession, 
they had neglerted to pay the nizam’s pesh- 
cush, or tribute, while he, for the same period, 
had received the revenues of Guntoor. To 
settle these accounts, oue of the ministers of 
the nizam proceeded to Caleutta. Besides the 
ostensible motive for hia journey, there was 
another—the desire of conrluding such engage- 
ments with the Euglish as should secure their 
aid, in case the nizam should be attacked 
either hy Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjune- 
tion with the Mahrattas, in war with Tippoo 
Suléan, but had little cause to be proud of his 
suecess. Peace had heen restored, and Nizam 
Ali proposed an indissoluble unioa between the 
Sultan aad himself. The answer of Tippoo was 
favourable, hut he required that the connection 
should he cemented hy intermarriage between 
the families. The pride of Nizam Ali recoiled 
from this proposal, and thus the effect of his 
overture for a political alliance tended to 
alienate rather than to unite the two great Ma- 
hometan powers of the south of Judia. Instead 
of conviliatiog the friendship of Tippoo, he felt 
that he had iacreased the enmity of that 
poteatate. His increased danger added to his 
ardour for an English alliance, but the manacles 
which bouad the hands of Lord Cornwallis 
seemed to preclude him from compliance. The 
English in Iudia had been iavolved in some 
unjust wars, and with that headlong wilfulness 
with which popular opinion tends to rush to 
extremes, the Haglish parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to have concluded that every 
war waged by Europeans in India must be 
unjust. Parhameutary speeches, parliameat- 
ary resolutions, and parliamentary reports, 
denounced the pursuit of conquest, and thus 
far no objection can be taken to the views 
which at embodied, But when those who 
thus cheaply earned popular applause proceeded 
to deprive Indian statesmen of the power of 
effectually serving their country and maintaining 
the security of its dependencies, they manifested 
cither a total ignorance of the position of the 
British natiou in India, or a culpable disregard 
of its interests, By an act of parliament, 
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Cornwallis for his government, after recit- | 
ing that “to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy 
of this nation,” it was declared that it should 
not be lawful for the governor-general and 
council, without the express command and 
authority of the Court of Directors or the 
Secret Committee, to declare war, or commence 
hostilities, or enter into treaty for making 
war, or guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefs, except in cases where 
hostilities should actually havebeen commenced 
or preparations made for their commencement 
against the British nation in India, or some 
power or slate whose territories the Company 
were bound to defend, This enactment seemed 
to preclude the gratification of Nizam Ali by 
any new engagements, and what were those 
actually subsisting between the two states it 
was by no means an easy task to determine, 
In 1768 the English government had concluded 
a treaty with Nizam Ali, in which they accepted 
from that prince the dewanny of part of Hyder 
Ali’s dominions, subject to their conquest, and 
the payment of a certain amount of tribute. 
But in the following year they had negotiated 
with Hyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that 
character had concluded a treaty with him ; 
and fifteen years afterwards they had, in like 
manner, recognized the claims of Hyder Ali’s 
son, Tippoo Sultan. Did these engagements 
with the successive rulers of Mysore nullify 
their former agreement with Nizam Ali, which 
acknowledged his right to dispose of Hyder 
Ali’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them? Lord Cornwallis decided that they did 
not—that the treaty of 1768 was yet in force, 
What then became of the arrangements with 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan? The English 
mightabandon theirown claimstothe dewanny, 
but they could not abandon those of Nizam 
Ali to the sovereignty, if any claim he had. 
The difficulty was attempted to be met by a 
declaration that circumstances had totally pre- 
cluded the execution of the article relating to 
the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happeu that the Company, with the nizam’s 
assistance, should gain possession of the country, 
the claims of that prince should be respected, 
ag well as the right of the Mahrattas to chouzt ; 
for this the British government, by the treaty 
of 1768, undertook to pay, although the Mabh- 
rattas were no parties to the treaty. The 
governor-general thus recognized the cotem- 
porary operation of two treaties, to both of 
which tle Company was a party ; one acknow- 
ledging the right of Tippoo Sultan to certain 
territories, the other transferring those terri- 
tories to the English, 

This was not all. By the treaty with the 
nizam, the English were bound to furnish 
that prince with a certain amount of military 
force. An explanation of this article was 
afforded by the governor-general, iu which it 
was declared that the stipulated assistance 
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should be granted whenever the nizam might 
apply for it; but it was not to be employed 
against any powers in alliance with the Com- 
pany. Toguard against mistake, these favoured 
allies were named, and the list comprehended 
every power of any importance in the south of 
India except one—the exception was Tippoo 
Sultan. The views of that restless and unprin- 
cipled tyrant afforded just ground for appre- 
hension, but the governor-general was pre- 
cluded by act of parliament from entering 
into any treaty which should place the British 
government in acondition to contend with bim 
effectually. An evasion was therefore resorted 
to. It was thought desirable to conciliate the 
nizam, and secure his co-operation as an ally ; 
and to attain this object, an old treaty, portions 
of which had been virtnally rescinded by the 
treaties made by the English with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo, was declared still to-be in full 
operation, and a letter was written to the 
nizam, confirming and explaining it. This 
letter, it was explicitly declared, was to be 
equally binding as a treaty. Ifit had beenan 
object to devise means to embarrass the British 
government in India, to divest it of the power 
of defending the Company’s possessions, or 
compel a recourse to pitiful subterfuges to avert 
their loss, no means more efficient could have 
been found than the ill-considered and absurd 
enactment by which the governor-general was 
required to defer preparation for war till pre- 
paration would probably be vain. 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan from the 
number of princes against whom the English 
battalions furnished to the nizam were not 
to act, marked the point from which the 
governor-general apprehended danger. The 
course of events proved that the apprehension 
was not groundless. By the treaty of 1784, 
the peace concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to 
their allies; and among these the rajah of 
Travancore was specially named. Tippoo Sul- 
tan, however, meditated the conquest or dis- 
memberment of Travancore; and, to save 
appearances, made repeated attempts to at- 
tain his purpose through the instrumentality 
of others. He had endeavoured to prevail on 
the zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, 
in prosecution of some antiquated claims ; and 
would probably have succeeded, had he not 
offended the Hindoo prince by his furious 
zeul for making compulsory proselytes to the 
Mahometan faith. He next sought the assist- 
ance of the rajah of Cochin, whom he insti- 
gated to reclaim the territory on which the 
lines of Travancore were formed. These lines 
had been constructed principally upon a strip 
of land ceded many years before by the rajah 
of Cochin to the rajah of Travancore, in com- 
pensation for assistance rendered by the latter 
prince in resisting an invasion of the terri- 
tories of the former by the zamorin of Calicut, 
Alarmed by the intelligence of the hostile 
views of Tippoo Sultan, the rajah of Travan- 
core applied to the government of Madras for 
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assistance ; and Sir Archihald Campbell, who 
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fruitless discussion, The English government 


had succeeded Lord Macartney as the head of| proposed the appointment of commissioners 


that presidency, promptly granted it. He at 
the same time addressed a representation to 


for the investigation of the points of dispute ; 
hut Tippoo Sultan had resolved to submit the 


Tippoo Sultan, warning him that any act of| question to a different and more decisive arbi- 


aggression upon Travaaocore would he regarded 
by the English goveroment asa violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a declaration 
of war agaiost that government. To this Tippoo 
responded hy professing a desire to maiotain 
relations of amity with the English state. 
His acts, however, did not correspond with 
his professions; for a few months afterwards 
he commenced his march in the direction of 
Travancore, with a force of about thirty-five 
thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the liues 
of Travancore were situate two forts helong- 
ing to the Dutch, named Cranganore and Aya- 
cottah. Oo theapproach of Tippoo, the Dutch, 
under the provisions of a treaty of long stand- 
ing, called upontherajah of Travancore to assist 
them in the defence of these places. With this 
requisition he was ready to comply ; but Mr. 
Hollond, who, hy the departure of Sir Archi- 
hald Camphell, had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English 
hattalions could not he permitted to he em- 
ployed, except upon such parts of the line of 
defence as actually helonged to Travancore. 
To overcome this difficulty, the rajah resumed 
a negotiation, which had been commenced some 
time before, for the purchase of the two forts 
from the Dutch, and a bargain was concluded. 
Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan remon- 
strated ; alleging that the Dutch had no right to 
sell the forts, inasmuch as they were but tribu- 
taries to the rajah of Cochin, who was himself 
the tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently 
they had assumed the right of alisnatiog part 
of the possessions of Mysore. Mr. Hollond 
appears to have yielded a very willing ear to the 
representations of Tippoo Sultan; he con- 
demned the purchase, and encouraged the 
sultan to expect that the places wonld he 
restored. The assertions of thes Mysorean 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. 
The Dutch had originally obtained the dis- 
puted possessions by conquest from the Portu- 
guese ; they had held them for more than a 
century ; they had never paid tribute to the 
rajah of Cochin, or acknowledged his supe- 
riority; and the dependence of that prince 
upon Mysore, so far from preceding the acqui- 
sitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con- 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued 
more than twelve years. Ths right of the 
Dutch to sell, it was reported and helieved, 
had also heen recognized hy the man who now 
impugaed it. Tippoo Sultan, it was alleged, 
had offered to hecome a purchaser ; and had 
the rajah of Travancore delayed the comple- 
tion of the treaty, his enemy, it was prohable, 
would io this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of com- 
plaint, which were the subject of long and 


tration. He had for some time been gradually 
approaching the lines, part of which formed 
the principal subject of dispute. On the night 
of the 28th of Decemher, 1789, he marched to 
attack them, and gained a considerable extent 
of rampart. The Travancore troops retreated 
before him ; but his leading corps having suf- 
fered severely, an attempt was made to relieve 
it by another. Before this movement was 
completed, the fire of a party of ahout twenty 
men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on the corps ahout to be relieved, and killed 
the commanding officer. The whole were im- 
mediately thrown into ioextricahle disorder, 
aod rushing wildly back upon the corps ad- 
vancing to their relief, threw them also into 
confusion, 

Panic now hecame general ; and the liviag 
torrent was horne on toa ditch, over which 
some of the fugitives leaped, while others were 
forced into it hy the resistless masses which 
pressed on them from hehiud. The bodies of 
thess formsd wa road, over which their com- 
rades passed, and thus miserably did numbers 
of Tippoo’s troops perish. The sultan was 
thrown down in the struggle—the bearers of 
his palanquin trampled to death—himself res- 
cued from the same fate only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until he had received injuries 
from the effects of which he occasionally suf: 
fered till his death. 

Contemplating the probability of war, Lord 
Cornwallis had instructed the Madras govern- 
ment to he prepared for it. The instruction 
was disregarded ; and even after the attack 
oo the lines of Travancore, the same course 
was pursued, with alleged reference to eco- 
nomy. The value of this motive was duly 
appreciated hy Lord Cornwallis. Referring 
to it at a period when the governor guilty of 
this inexplicable folly had no longer the power 
of doing good or harm, he said, ‘‘ So far am I 
from giving credit to the late government for 
economy in not making the necessary prepara- 
tions for war, according to ths positive orders 
of the supreme government, after having re- 
ceived the most gross insults that could he 
offered to any nation, I think it very possible 
that every cash of that ill-judged saving may 
cost the Company a crore of rupees.” Ano- 
ther distinguished authority, Sir Thomas 
Munro, then a subaltern in the Madras army 
and a very young man, but manifesting the 
germs of that talent and judgment which sub- 
sequently raised him to rank and power, 
passed a similar sentence upon the ill-judged 
parsimony of the Madras government. Ina 
private letter written at this period, he says, 
‘“‘It will require some time to assemble an 
army able to facs the enemy, and hefore such 
at army ean be put in motion, Tippoo may he 
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in actual possession of Travancore and all the 
southern countries. We have derived but 
little benefit from experience and misfortune. 
The year 1790 now sees us as unprepared as the 
year 1780 did for war.” ‘We shall commence 
the war,” he subsequently observes, ‘‘under 
the disadvantage of a want of magazines, 
for we have none at present but at Madras. 
Since the conclusion of the late war we 
have acted as if we had been to enjoy a 
perpetual peace. The distresses and diffi- 
culties which we then encountered from the 
want of them has not cured us of the narrow 
policy of preferring a present small saving to 
a certain though future great and essential 
advantage.” The same miserable policy which 
had disgraced the Madras government before 
the attack of Tippoo on the lines of Travan- 
core, continued to be pursued after that event. 
Towards Tippoo they maintained « friendly, 
and even obsequious deportment ; and, instead 
of making any endeavour to remedy the evils 
resulting from their past errors, they vigor- 
ously contested the propriety of the views 
entertained in Bengal, and defended the right 
of Tippoo te restrain the sale of the Duteh for- 
tresses, Lord Cornwallis was about te pro- 
ceed himself to assume the administration of 
the government of Madras, but the snperses- 
sion of Mr. Hollend by the arrival of General 
Meadows, recently appointed governor, led to 
the postpenement of his visit. 

The British government must now be re- 
garded as at war with Tippoo Sultan. The 
actual commencement of hostilities relieved 
them from the difficulty imposed on them 
by the law, which, though it forbade the 
government to prepare for war, did not pro- 
eeed so far in absurdity as te restrain them 
from seeking the means of carrying it on when 
actually commenced, The ridiculous pretence 
of upholding the engagements concluded with 
Nizam Ali in 1768 was now dropped, and a 
new treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
eoncluded with him. A similar treaty was 
made with the peishwa. The accession of 
both powers to the alliance was accelerated by 
the expectation of recovering from Tippoo the 
possessions of which they had been deprived 
by himself and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, 
a British army, under the command of the 
governor of Madras, General Meadows, of 
about fifteen thousand men, formed into six 
brigades, was assembled on the plains ot Tri- 
chinopoly. There, on the 24th of May, it 
was joined by the governor, who, on the 26th, 
marched in the direction of Caroor, the near- 
est frontier post of the enemy. General 
Meadows, some time before, had addressed a 
formal letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing 
his arrival and assumption of the office of 
governor of Madras. The answer of the My- 
serean prince was not received until the 
general was on his march. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in comparison with that of 
the sultan’s communications with,Mr. Hol- 
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lond. In answer to the proposal of the latter 
for appointing commissoners to settle the 
matters in dispute with regard to Travancore, 
Tippeo had declared that he had himself 
ascertained the facts, and that there was no 
need of commissioners; but he added, that, 
nevertheless, if Mr. Hollond wished it, he 
might send commissioners *‘to the presence.” 
Tt was now the lot of Tippoo to make a simi- 
lar offer to the English governor. In his let- 
ter to General Meadows, after congratulating 
that officer on his arrival and appointment to 
the goveroment, he remarked, with a tene of 
concern, that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the bonds of 
friendship ” were “ firmly established, in con- 
sequence of the intervention in certain neces- 
sary and important concerns, and the repre- 
sentations, eontrary to the fact, of certain 
short-sighted persons to” the governor, they 
had ‘‘eaused an army to be assembled on both 
sides. As this event is improper,” continued 
the sultan, ‘‘among those whe are mutually 
at friendship, I therefore wish, in order to 
elear it up and to have certain important mat- 
ters represented, to send te you a person of 
dignity, together with some other persons, 
that the vakeel of the circar, having arrived 
with you, may explain the whole circum- 
stances to you, and that the dust which hag 
ohseured your upright mind may be removed.” 
The answer of General Meadows was short 
and decisive. Its purport was, that the En- 
glish, equally incapable of offering an insult 
and of submitting te one, had always leoked 
upep war as declared from the moment of the 
attack upon their ally, the rajah of Travan- 
core, and upon that issne the dispute now 
rested, The sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and as soon ag it 
reached him he retired with his main army to 
his capital, Seringapatam. He had provoked 
war without being prepared to meet it. He 
had ealeulated on passing the lines of Travan- 
eore with ease, and then overrunning the 
eountry. After his unexpected failure, the 
obsequiousness of the government of Madras 
had led him to believe that he was still an 
ebject of dread, and his tone rose proportion- 
ately in self-confidence and haughtiness. The 
assembling of the English army, and the de- 
cisive eonduct of General Meadows, showed 
him that the new governor was ready to asseri 
with the sword the rights of his country and 
these of its allies ; and Tippco Sultan, having 
tried to gain some advantage by precrastina- 
tion, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat 
which left a large tract of country almost un- 
defended. All this was highly characteristic 
of Tippoo Sultan. His father, Hyder Ali, 
was master of his passions, and to this eanse 
his success is mainly to be ascribed. Tippoo, 
on the contrary, was the slave of his passions. 
Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
oceasions, to have thought that he had only 
to will in order to ohtain. Reverses produced 
on him their usual bitter effects, but unac- 
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change of spirit which, in better natures, they 
have a tendency to effect. Unaffected by 
misfortune, except during its actual pressure, 
Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to launch 
into fresh extravagances, aod thus prepare for 
himself fresh disappointment and humiliation. 

The British army advanced to Caroor, which 
was abandoned on their approach. From the 
defects of the commissariat department, their 
progress to this place was slow ; but they met 
with no annoyance, except from the desultory 
attacks of parties of the enemy’s horse, and 
from the weather. Their course lay over arid 
plains, under the operation of a powerful wind 
raising clouds of dust which obscured the face 
of day, and which, being inhaled with every 
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serious disease. From this cause, on the 
arrival of the army at Caroor, no less than 
twelve hundred men were placed iu hospital 
there, 

The capture of Caroor was followed by that 
of Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offered 
no resistance beyond the discharge of two 
guns on the approach of the British advanced 
guard. The killadar, on being summoned to 
surrender, earnestly requested permission to 
save bis credit with the sultan by a few more 
discharges, kindly promising that no damage 
should arise to the British party. Notwith- 
standing this pledge, and the danger ia which 
the killadar’s honour was placed, his request 
was refused, and the English took possession 
of Aravacourchy without any further resist- 
ance, either real or pretended. The surrender 
of Daraporam, another weak place, followed. 
Here a depdt was formed ; a oumber of sick 
were left in hospital, and some heavy stores 
and camp equipage deposited, to enable the 
army to move with as little incumbrance as 
possible. A brigade was left for their protec- 
tion, and the army marched to Coimhatore, 
where they arrived on the 21st of July. 

From this place an advanced force, under 
Colonel Stuart, was detached to attack Paili- 
gaut; but the route taken was nearly imprac- 
ticable from the effects of heavy rains, aud 
Colonel Stuart fell back without effecting his 
object. An attack on Dindigul, conducted by 
the same officer, was more fortunate. Against 
this place batteries were opened on the 20th 
of August, and by the evening of the 21st a 
breach, though a very iodiffereut one, was 
effected. Imperfect as it was, Colonel Stuart 
resolved on risking an immediate assault—a 
determination taken with reference to the re- 
maining stock of ammunition, The continu- 
ance of the firiog for two hours longer would 
have cousumed all the shot of the English, 
and a fresh supply could not have heen ob- 
tained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantry, aod repelled by 
the killadar at the head of his men with equal 
vigour and spirit, The English were foiled, 
and compelled to retire ; but at this moment, 
greatly to their surprise, a white flag was dis- 
played on the breach, and an offer was made 
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to surrender, on condition of security to persons 
and private property. This was the more ex- 
traordinary, as the killadar had met an invita- 
tion to surrender on favourable terms, by 
threatening, if any similar message were sub- 
sequently sent, that he would blow the 
messenger from a cannon. The change in 
his resolution is attributed to bis having been 
abandoned by part of his garrisoo. It was 
fortunate for the English that neither the 
killadar nor his men were aware of the cause 
which led to the premature assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart 
was again despatched to attack Paligaut, but 
with augmented means, and by 1 more practi- 
eable route. Batteries were opened at day- 
Io less than 
two hours the fort was silenced, 4nd by the 
evening a practicable breach was effected. 
Gut the necessity for au assault was spared. 
Some English officers, engaged in recon- 
noitring, observed a defenceless part of the 
works, of which possession was immediately 
taken; and on the following morning the 
place capitulated on conditious, one of which 
was, protection against the fury of the Nairs, 
who had joined Colonel Stuart, and were 
serving in the siege. These were natives of 
Malabar, oo whose countrymen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. It was appre- 
hended that they would rejoice in an oppor- 
tuvity of taking revenge on the troops of tbeir 
oppressor, and it required some effort to 
restrain them. 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an 
English detachment under Colonel Oldham. 
The greater part of the troops employed ia 
this service subsequently joined a corps com- 
manded by Colonel Floyd, whose general 
operations were confined to the south of the 
river Bahvany. By a detachment from that 
corps Sattimungul was taken, with little 
trouble aud no loss. Sattimungul is but a 
few miles distant from the foot of the pass of 
Gugehutty. Through that pass Tippoo Sultan 
aod his army began early in September to 
descend. Rumours of his approach were soon 
afloat, which appear at first to have re- 
ceived little credit ; but their accuracy being 
confirmed by testimony that could scarcely 
be doubted, Colonel Floyd forwarded the 
intelligeace to General Meadows, and accom- 
panied the communication by a suggestion 
that the advanced corps of the army should 
fall hack upon head-quarters. Either from 
the report of Tippoo’s descent being dis- 
believed, or from some other cause, the sug- 
gestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd was 
ordered to maintain his position. On the 
13th of Septemher, a large body of the 
enemy’s army passed the ford of Poongar ; and 
the British pickets, which had been sent out 
to patrol, were driven in by Tippoo’s force. A 
regiinent of horse, which had been despatched 
to support them, wag surrounded, and com- 
pelled to take post among some inclogures till 
relieved by the rest of the British cavalry, 
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The English now became the assailants; 
several hundred of the enemy were put to the 
sword ; and, the field heing eompletely eleared, 
the victors returned to camp. They had 
seareely dismounted, when the enemiy’s columns 
were discovered advancing in great force. 
The line was instantly formed, and a eannon- 
ade eommeneed on both sides, whieh lasted 
throngheut the day. At suuset the enemy 
drew off their artillery, which left Colonel 
Floyd opportunity to deliberate on his foture 
course, 

Tippoo had withdrawn his army to a position 
about six miles from the place of action ; but 
from the inaptitude of a native force to execute 
movements by night, and from the fall of tor- 
rents of rain, which had not extended to the 
British position, a large part of the troops had 
failed to find their places in the line, and great 
disorder prevailed. Colonel Floyd was not 
aware of these circumstances, or he might have 
been tempted to renew the eonfliet ; and by 
taking the enemy unprepared, he might pro- 
bably have defeated them. As it was, he had 
reeourse to a couneil of war, and the opinion 
of the majority being in favour of retreat, pre- 
parations were made for withdrawing the gar- 
rison from Sattimungul, and proceeding to join 
General Meadows. Some reprehensible delay 
took place in evacuating the fort, and the re- 
treat was thus retarded. When it eommeneed, 
the infantry proceeded in one column, the 
cavalry in another, and the baggage in a third ; 
but the nature of the country soon compelled 
a ehange, and the whole was formed into a 
single column, the eavalry leading. 

On hearing of the mareh of the British 
force, Tippoo ordered his troops to be put io 
motion for immediate pursuit ; but the order 
was obeyed with little promptness, and the 
day was considerably advanced before the 
progress of the English was seriously inter- 
rupted. The eavalry were two or three miles 
in advance of the infantry, against whom the 
whole foree of Tippoo was directed. The 
firisg brought them back to the suceour of 
their companions, and by a fortunate mistake, 
similar to that which onee disappointed Hyder 
Ali of the sueeess which seemed within his 
grasp, the son of that conqueror was now 
induced to desist from an attack in which he 
had greatly the advantage in point of numbers. 
A troop of cavalry was mistaken for the 
personal guard of General Meadews, and a 
report of his arrival spreading rapidly through 
the British ranks, was received with enthu- 
siastic cheers, with the eanse of which the 
enemy were not long in beeoming acquainted. 
The sultan, giving eredit to the report, which 
reached him just at the moment when he had 
reeeived intelligence of the death of Burkar- 
oo-deen, a favourite relative, and one of his 
bravest officers, drew off his army, and left 
the corps of Colonel Floyd-at liberty to pursue 
its march unmolested. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember a junction was effeeted with the army 
under General Meadows, which was soon after- 
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wards further reinforced by tle arrival of 
Ovlonel Stuart’s division after the capture of 
Paligaut, 

The object of General Meadows was to bring 
Tippoo to 2 general action. The sultan was 
most anxious te avoid this, and for several 
weeks he evaded the endeavours of the Eoo- 
lish commander. During this period Tippoo 
repossessed himself not only of Sattimungnl, 
but of Eroad and Daraporam. At length, 
alarmed by the progress of an English army in 
Bramahal, he despatched thither the greater 
part of his foree, the residue being left to 
watch the motions of General Meadows, The 
wripy whose operations drew Tippoo’s atten- 
tion to Bram&hal was distinguished by the 
name of the central army, and had originally 
been commanded by Colonel Kelly. The death 
of that officer had transferred the eommand 
to Colonel Maxwell, who found himself at the 
head of nine thousand five hundred men. He 
entered Bramfhal on the 24th Oetober, and 
early in November he fixed his head-quarters 
near Caveripatam. The appearance of eon- 
siderable bodies of light cavalry soon indicated 
the approach of the snltan’s army, and by the 
middle of the month it appeared in full foree. In 
the mean time General Meadows had marched 
to form a junetion with Colonel Maxwell; and 
his purpose was effeeted about three days after 
Tippoo’s appearanee. The remainder of the 
eampaign was oecupied in marehes, oeca- 
sionally varied by skirmishes of no importance, 
the detail of which would be tedions without 
being instruetive. Some overtures for nego- 
tiation proceeded from Tippoo ; but they were 
made without sincerity, and ended in nothing. 
Lord Cornwallis had determined to assume 
the command of the British army, on the 
alleged ground that his presence in the scene 
of action would be to the native allies a pledge 
of sineerity and of confident hope of success 
against the common enemy. 

In the econduet of the war up to this period, 
little of military skill had been displayed, and 
little advantage gained to the cause of the 
allies. General Meadows arrived with his army 
at Velout, eighteen miles from Madras, on the 
27th January, and on the 29th Lord Corn- 
wallis assumed the command. On the 5th 
February he commeneed his mareh from 
Veleut, and ou the 11th the army was con- 
centrated near Vellore. Tippoo Sultan had 
been engaged iu negotiating with the French 
governor at Pondicherry for assistance ; but 
on receiving intelligence of the inarch of the 
British army, he moved rapidly to the defence 
of the passes into his territories. By a series 
of judicious feints, the sultan was deceived as 
to the point at which it was intended to pene- 
trate ; and a large British foree, completely 
eqnipped and provisioned, was thus enabled 
to gain the table-land of Mysore withont firing 
a shot. 

The first objeet of the English general was 
the reduction of Bangalore. The pettah, or 
town, which was of considerable extent, lay to 
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the north of the fort, and this was the primary 
object of attack. It had several gates, one of 
which heing selected for assault, the requisite 
preparations were made, the field artillery and 
six battery guns being placed under Colonel 
Moorhouse, a highly distinguished officer. 
The first barrier was gallantly carried, and it 
was expected that the application of a field- 
piece would soon force the gate, This was 
found ineffectual, and some eighteen-povnders 
were bronght up, which slowly performed the 
desired work, In the mean time a vigorous 
fire of mnsketry and rockets from the turrets 
galled the English troops; it was horne, 
however, with the greatest steadiness: the 
shattered fragments of the gate were torn 
away after each discharge; and an opening, 
though a small one, being at length made, 
Lieutenant Ayre, of the 86th regiment, who 
is represented as being of very diminutive size 
and stature, was raised on the shoulders of 
some grenadiers, and passed through. General 
Meadows, who was present, called on the 
troops to ‘‘support the little gentleman ;” 
they responded to the call, and the place was 
carried. 

Tippoo Sultan, who with his army was 
in the immediate neighbourhood, was alike 
astonished and irritated at this result, and 
orders were given to the killadar of the fort 
to recover possession of the pettah at all risks. 
They were obeyed with great spirit and 
gallantry, and the streets of the town were, 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter- 
mined and donbtful conflict. So long as it 
was maintained by firing, little advantage was 
gained on either side. It was finally decided 
by the hayonet, with which the Mysoreans 
were driven from every post, and compelled to 
seek refuge in the fort, with a loss of two 
thonsand in killed and wounded. The loss of 
the English was not great; but among the 
killed was Colonel Moorhonse, who fell at the 
gate. He had risen from the ranks; ‘ but 
nature,” says Colonel Wilks, ‘‘had made him 
a gentleman—uneducated, he had made him- 
self a man of science; a career of uninter- 
rupted distinction had commanded general 
respect, and his amiable character nniversal 
attachment.” His memory was honoured hy 
a public funeral and a monument erected at 
the expense of the Company in the church of 
Madras, 

The capture of the petiah was followed by 
preparations for obtaining possession of the 
fort. Batteries were erected, a breach made, 
and, on the night of the 20th of March, a 
storming party advanced in silence to the 
attack. They had made some progress before 
the garrison took the alarm; bnt the re- 
sistance offered to the assailants, though late, 
was fierce and powerful. The killadar, Baha- 
dar Khan, a distinguished soldier, in whom the 
pressure of seventy years had not quenched 
the fire of military ardour, nor scriously 
diminished his personal ability to ohey its 
suggestions, was in a moment at the head of 
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his men. But his conrage was unavailing: 
the assailants established themselves on the 
ramparts, and, after a contest of an honr, the 
fort of Bangalore passed from the hands of 
Tippoo Sultan into those of the English. , The 
loss on the part of the garrison was severe: 
more than a thonsand of the bodies of their 
fallen enemies were committed to the grave 
by the victors. Among the slain was the 
brave killadar, who, having in vain endea- 
voured to collect a party to make one more 
stand, fell sword in hand, without a single 
supporter near him. It was thought that 
Tippoo might desire to retrieve from the hands 
of strangers and enemies the remains of one 
who had served him so faithfully, and an 
intimation that they would not be withheld 
was conveyed to him; but either the merits 
of Bahadar Khan were obliterated by his ill- 
fortune, or Tippoo really entertained the feel- 
ing which his answer is said to have expressed 
—that the killadar could be buried nowhere 
with greater propriety than in the neighbonr- 
hood of the place in defence of which he had 
fallen. By the English anthorities all the 
respect that could be shown to the dead was 
manifested; and the body of the veteran 
soldier was attended to its final resting-place 
by the most distinguished members of the 
Mussulman part of the British army. 

The English were now fixed in the heart of 
Tippoo Snltan’s dominions; bnt before pur- 
shing further the campaign under Lord Corn- 
wallis, it will be convenient to notice the 
operations of other armies up to the period 
when the governor-general obtained possession 
of Bangalore. 

When General Meadows marched in the 
direction of Madras, Colonel Hartley was left 
with «a force consisting of one regiment of 
Europeans and two battalions of sepoys, with 
some field artillery, to act against a body of 
the snltan’s troops amounting, at the lowest 
estimate, to six thonsand, left under the com- 
mand of an officer named Hussein Ali, This 
officer, disdaining the cautions policy of his 
master, took upa strong position near Calicut, 
and resolved, if challenged, to abide the regult 
of a regular action. He was not disappointed, 
except in the result of the engagement: he 
was attacked and utterly defeated, with the 
loss of a thousand killed and wonnded ; the 
general himself and nine hundred men were 
made prisoners on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursned, 
fifteen hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action, General 
Ahbercromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived 
with a respectable force at Tellicherry, ad- 
vanced to Cananore, which surrendered un- 
conditionally, and in a very short time occu- 
pied the whole of the province of Malabar, 
where the name and authority of the sultan 
were odious beyond'the power of descriptioo. 

The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble 
in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad ahont the 
time that General Meadows took the field. It 
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was joined by a detachment of English sepoys 
aod a company of European artillery, and, 
after considerahle delay, marched to lay siege 
to Copool. This was a protracted aod tedious 
operation. The situation of Copool is upon a 
lofty and precipitous rock. The cannon em- 
ployed against it were disahled by a week's 
firing, and the efforts of the hesiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until 41 new 
battering train could be collected from various 
points, They were resumed, but with little 
prospect of a speedy termination, till the alarm 
caused hy the uaexpected news of the fall of 
Bangalore led to a surrender, after a resistance 
of several months. Bahandur Bundur, a fort 
about three miles to the northward of Copool, 
in a like manaer yielded to the good fortune 
of the allies. 

With the Mahrattas, as with Nizam Ali, an 
English detachment was destiaed to act. It 
consisted of two hattalions of sepoys and three 
conipanies of artillery, two native and one 
European. It was despatched from Bombay, 
and proceeded in boats up the river Jaigur as 
far as navigable. The period of deharkation 
was the very height of the monsoon; the 
ascent of the Ghauts was performed nader the 
most discouraging difficulties ; hut by perse- 
verance they were surmounted. At Coompta 
the detachment joined the Mahratta army, 
consistiog of twenty thousand horse and ten 
thousand foot, nnder the command of Pur- 
seram Bhow. ‘The first blow was to be struck 
against Darwar; and the whole Mahratta 
army, with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they reached 
by very slow marches. The Mahratta forces 
were of little use in the conduct of a siege, and 
the means of reduction were found inadequate. 
Application for reinforcements was made to 
Bombay, and a regiment of European infantry, 
a battalion of sepoys, and a considerable num- 
ber of European artillerymen, were despatched, 
under the command of Colonel Frederick. An 
assault prematurely made ended in repulse ; 
and shortly afterwards Colonel Frederick died 
from the effects, as it was believed, of disap- 
pointment. The siege continued to be lan- 
guidly prosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore 
became known ; an event which produced at 
Darwar the same effect as at Copool—an offer 
to surrender. 

The garrison were permitted to march out 
with their arms and ammunition, and with 
colours flying ; but four days after their de- 
parture their camp was attacked and plundered 
by the Mahrattas, many of the party killed, 
and the commaader, covered with wounds, 
sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. Such 
an exploit would he perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken 
solely with a view to plunder ; but it was 
alleged, and it is believed not without ground, 
that the commander had provoked the attack 
by a virtual breach of the conditions of the 
capitulation. One of these conditions was, 
that the guns and stores were to become prize 
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to the captors. The guns and stores were ac- 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison ; but it 
was said that the powder had heen wilfully 
rendered useless by dampiag, and the other 
stores destroyed to the extent which the time 
and means of the commander allowed. 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by 
that of the strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven 
miles distant, aod by the early possession of 
every place north of the Toombuddra. 

Lord Cornwallis marched from Bangalore 
on the 22nd March, and a few days afterwards 
unexpectedly encountered the army of the 
sultan. ‘Tippoo’s only anxiety was to escape 
from a situation in which he might be com- 
pelled to fight, and with some difficulty he 
effected his object. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis was now strergthened, or at least nume- 
rically increased, by the junction of ahout ten 
thousand of Nizam Ali’s horse. To effect this 
junction was one object of the governor- 
general’s march ; another was to meet a valu- 
able convoy, with a reinforcement of batweea 
four and five thousand men, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oldham. These were met at Veni- 
tataghery, and hoth objects of the movement 
having been attained, Lord Cornwallis re- 
turned to Bangalore, where he arrived on the 
28th of April. ~ 

Notwithstanding the success which had thus 
far attended the British arms, the governor- 
general was not io a condition to prosecute the 
war with vigour. He was especially distressed 
by a deficiency of the means of transport for 
provisions, camp equipage, ordnance, and 
stores; and this deficieacy might have ap- 
peared to justify some cessation of active 
exertion. The love of enterprise scarcely en- 
tered into bis character; yet, while placed in 
circumstances which seemed to excuse inac- 
tivity, he resolved on a step which, with 
reference to his position, may be regarded as 
a hold one: it was to march at once upon 
Tippoo’s capital, Seringapatam. One obvious 
motive for this decision was a desire to bring 
the war to a speedy terminatioa ; but there 
was another, not without weight—the appre- 
hension of a rupture with France, from which 
country Tippoo might then expect to derive 
assistance, which would render the difficulties 
of the contest far greater than those with 
bien the governor-general had now to con- 
tend. 

To make the best use of the limited means 
of transport possessed by the British army, ail 
superfluous equipage was to he left in Banga- 
lore. The officers were requested to reduce 
their claims for accommodation to the lowest 
practicahle degree, as well as to assist the 
public service by any means which they could 
command ; and they cheerfully sacrificed their 
own convenience to the demands of the state. 
On the 4th of May the army was put in 
motion. It advanced hy a circuitous route, 
interrupted by jungles, rivers, and ravinas. 
From these causes the inadequate supply of 
cattle na transport became still further re- 
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duced. Numbers died from exhaustion, and, 
large quantities of stores were destroyed 
because they could not be carried forward. 
With the usual policy of Hyder Ali and his 
son, the country traversed hy the invaders had 
been divested of all power of affording relief 
to their necessities, Conflagration had done 
its work—the grain net burnt had heen buried ; 
and not an inhabitant remained through the 
expanded waste to recount the story of its 
devastation, or guide the steps of these who 
now traversed its blighted fields. Their march 
seemed to be over a country where some great 
convulsicn of nature had at once swept away 
every human being, and everything by which 
human life could be supported. At length, at 
a stone fort called Malavelly, seme grain was 
found ; bunt the quantity lost on the march 
was so great that even this oppertune and 
happy discovery did net preclude the necessity 
of redncing the daily issne of rice to one-half 
of the usual allowance. Thus, struggling with 
difficulties, and amid the terrors of famine, the 
British army reached Arikera, about nine 
miles east of Seringapatam, on the 13th of 
ay. 

Jis appreach was regarded by Tippeo with 
no common apprehensien. Frem the mement 
of the fall of Bangalore, the attack upen which 
place he had regarded as mad and hopeless, 
he became alarmed for the safety of his capital. 
Under the first impulse of fear he had ordered 
the removal to Chittledroog of his treasure, 
his harem, and the families of his officers, whom 
he retained in pledge for the fidelity of these 
to whom they belonged ; hut by the advice of 
his mother, who exercised a powerful influence 
over him, and whe represented that such a 
proceeding, being imputed to despondency, 
would have a bad effect on the minds of his 
treeps and subjects, he abandened his inten- 
tion. The parent to whom be was indebted 
for this service rendered him another. Tippoo 
bad given persenal offence te the family of the 
nizain, In the hepe of detaching that prince 
from the confederacy, the mether of the sultan 
wrote to him, imploring his fergiveness of an 
act which she attributed to the intexication 
of youthful pride, and which she declared the 
sultan deeply regretted. 

But theugh Tippee allewed himself to be 
dissuaded from one manifestation of fear, he 
gave way te others, which distinctly showed 
the state of his mind. His hatred of the 
English had been gratified by causing the 
walls of the houses in the principal streets of 
Seringapatam te be decorated with caricatures 
of the peeple whom he abherred, ef enermous 
size, and, in seme instances, of disgusting 
character. These were now by reyal com- 
mand obliterated, and the walls of Seringa- 
patam no longer spoke the sultan’s coutempt 
and aversion for his European enemies. 

The capital of Mysore contained other proofs 
of Tippoo's feelings towards the English, and 
these teo were to disappear. The enfranchise- 
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even at this time not been perfeetly carried 
out, and among the victims of the Sultan’s 
perfidy were twenty English youths, who, 
having received the same kind of education 
which is given to the dancing-girls of the East, 
were destined to delight the ear and eye of 
their enslaver by the graces of song and ges- 
ture. ‘To relieve himself from the inconve- 
nience to he apprehended from these witnesses 
te his treachery, assassination offered the 
easiest and most effectna] means; consequently, 
according te the moral cede of Tippoo, the 
best, The youths were murdered, and the 
course of crime was followed up by the secret 
murder of other prisoners, whe like them had 
been unlawfully detained. 

Such were the results of the alarm produced 
by the fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation 
of an attack upen Seringapatam. An English 
army was now within a few miles of the capital, 
and the anxiety ef Tippco increased with the 
apparently increasing danger. He had hitherto 
cautiously avoided a genera] action, and he 
defended this course by reference to the ex- 
ample of hig father, who had gained little or 
no advantage from general actions, but whose 
chief success arose frem striking at detach- 
ments. Stimulated partly by his fears and 
partly by the representations of his officers, 
which were aided, it is said, by the remon- 
strances of the women of his harem, whe expa- 
tiated on the discredit of suffering his capital 
to be menaced withent an effort to repel those 
by whem it was threatened, be now reselved 
te depart from the policy which he had hitherte 
steadily pursued. 

On the arrival of the English army at 
Arikera, 2 considerable body of the enemy 
was visible at the distance of about six miles 
in front. This force was drawn up with its 
right te the river Cavery, and its left to a 
rugged hill a shert distance from the bank. 
It was at first supposed to he only a large de- 
tachinent sent to observe the motions of the 
British army, and Lord Cornwallis preceeded 
to take measures for ascertaining the best 
point for cressing the river, with a view toa 
junction with General Ahercromby, whe, with 
the Bemhay army, was pested at Peripatam, 
abeut ferty miles westward of Seringapatam, 
and whose co-operation was deemed necessary 
te the reduction of the latter place. The 
English general, however, soon learned that 
though only a small part of the enemy’s army 
could be seen, the whole was encamped 
between his position and Seringapatam ; its 
right protected by the Cavery, its left bya 
chain of hills, with a deep swampy ravine, the 
passage of which was defended by batteries 
running along the whole of the front. The 
distance hetween the river and the hills no- 
where exceeded a mile and a half, and within 
cannon-shot of Tippoe’s line was not more than 
amile. The difficulties in attacking an enemy 
in such a position were obvionsly great ; but 
the result of such informatien as ceuld be 
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it would be practicable to cross a ridge on the 
‘right of the English army from the high road 
to Seringapatam, where they were encamped, 
to another road leading to the same place ; and 
Lord Cornwallis therenpon resolved to attempt 
hy a night march to turn the enemy’s left 
flank, and by gainiog his rear before daylight, 
cut off the retreat of his main hody to the 
capital. To effect this object, six European 
regiments, twelve battalions of aative infantry, 
with three field- pieces, one European, and 
three native regiments of cavalry, were ordered 
to be in readiness to march at eleven o'clock 
on the night of the 13th May, leaving their 
pickets and camp gnards behiad, and their 
tents standing. Nizam Ali’s cavalry were to 
‘follow in the moraing ; but the order was not 
to he communicated till the moment of moving, 
lest the plan should be frustrated by treachery. 
The ground occupied by the British army 
was intersected hy ruined villages, iaclosures, 
and deep ravines, and from this cause much 
time was lost in forming the troops in the pre- 
scribed order of march. Before they moved, a 
terrific storm arose, and the march was per- 
formed uader a deluge of rain, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning of the most awful cha- 
racter. Hxhausted hy fatigne, seared hy the 
lightaiog, aad benumbed by the chilling effects 
of the rain, the cattle conld scarcely be made 
to move; aad the night, except when tempo- 
rarily irradiated by the vivid flashes, being 
impenetrahly dark, several regiments lost their 
way, aad portions of the British force were 
moviog in almost every variety of direction. 
Repeated halts thus became necessary. On 
one of them, Lord Cornwallis found himself 
with no more than one company and one gun, 
A staff-officer, who made the discovery that 
the general had thus outmarched the greater 
part of his force, or had become, io some other 
way, separated from them, attempted to fiad 
the column hy tracing, with the aid of the 
lightning, the marks of the gun-carriage 
wheels ; but the tracks, thongh so recently 
made, had heen completely obliterated by the 
uuceasiog torreats of rain, and he narrowly 
escaped riding into the enemy's encampments. 
‘The dawn of day removed one of the diffi- 
culties which had retarded the progress of the 
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He despatched a considerable body of cavalry 
and infgatry, with eight guns, to seize the hill 
towards which the views of the English were 
directed, and sent out some cavalry to hover 
on the right of the Kaglish, and to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to charge—thus im- 
peding their progress, and giving to his troops 
advancing: to the hill time to take possession 
of it. ‘Tippoo also very promptly changed his 
front to the left, covering one flank hy a steep 
hill previously ia his rear, and the other by a 
ravioe which had run along his former front. 

From the nature of the ground, the weak 
state of the cattle, aod the aanoyances of the 
enemy’s horse, the passage of the British in- 
faatry to the same side of the ravine with the 
enemy was slow. It was at length accom- 
plished, and the requisite disposition for action 
made. Opposite to the enemy’s maia hody, 
nine hattalions were postedin a first line under 
General Meadows and Colonel Stuart, and four 
ia a second line under Colonel Harris, while 
five battalions, under Colonel] Maxwell, were 
destined for an attack upoao the enemy’s corps 
on the hill. This attack might have heen 
made at an earlier period, but it was judiciously 
postponed till the other parts of the disposition 
were complete, in order to deter Tippoo from 
makiag any attempt on the flank or rear of 
the troops moving forward to drive his detach- 
ment from the hill, 

With the attack on that detachment the 
action commenced. On the approach of Colonel 
Maxwell, the enemy’s eight guns were drawa 
off. The infaatry kept their ground, and 
maintained a heavy, though ill-directed, fire of 
musketry. Colonel Maxwell had no guns, but 
he had made provision for coveriag both his 
flanks agaiast cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
and uaapprehensive of interruption, he ad- 
vanced with a rapidity and impetuosity which 
speedily broke the line of the enemy’s infantry, 
and even overtook some of the guns on the 
opposite descent of the hill. The infantry 
made a struggle to defend them, but in vain ; 
the possession of the guns followed the posses- 
sion of the hill. The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the sigaal for the 
advance of the two lines helow against the 
main hody of the enemy. The battle now 


British force; but it destroyed the hope of|hecame general along the entire front. The 


executing the original plan, which required 
the cover of night: still, as the most arduous 
part of the march had heen accomplished, 
Lord Cornwallis determined to persevere, and 
to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
ground believed to he less advantageous to 
him than that which he had chosen. The 
sultan did not decline the challeage. The 
approach of the English was unobserved till 
they had hegun to descead the heights on the 
eastward of the ravine, Their first ohject was 


to gain possession of a hill commanding the 
This was perceived by)and possess himself of the hills which covered 


left of the enemy. 


eaenly’s cavalry, who had greatly annoyed the 
British army while advancing to take up their 
ground, made no stand after they were formed 
in liee of hattle ; the fire of Tippoo’s artillery 
even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
@ manner far surpassing aay expectation that 
had been formed of them ; but thenear approach 
of the first line of the British army caused 
them to waver. Colonel Maxwell had been 
ordered, after carrying the hill, to leave there 
only a sufficient force to retain possession, ancl 
with the remaioder of his corps to advance 


Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeat-| the left flank of the main army of the enemy. 


ing it, which have deservedly received the 
approbation of eminent military aulhoritics, 


He was rapidly performing this duty, when 


| Colonel Floyd, with the British cavalry, who 
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had been kept out of the range of the enemy’s 
shot, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that might occur for their services, 
charged the rear-guard of the enemy’s retreat- 
ing infantry, and nearly destroyed them. 
Their progress was checked by a larger body 
of infantry, which rallied and made a stand on 
a space of broken ground extremely disadvan- 
tageous for cavalry. Colonel Floyd accordingly 
prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act effectively ; hut at 
this moment the cavalry of Nizam Ali, which 
had followed the English cavalry, threw them- 
selves in an unwieldy mass in front of the left 
wing of the British army, the advance of 
which they impeded, while from the nature of 
the ground they could prove of no service had 
they been disposed to perform any. For some 
time they could neither be brought to advance 
nor recede. ‘* And thus,” said the governor- 
general, ‘‘an invaluable though short space of 
time was lost, which enabled the enemy to 
avail themselves of the vicinity of the batteries 
upon the island, and by retreating to their 
protection in the utmost confusion, to save 
their army from entire destruction.” 

Lord Cornwallis, while complaining of this 
extraordinary conduct, charitably gives the 
actors the praise of ‘‘good intentions.” Colonel 
Wilks takes a less favourable view. ‘‘ It is 
asserted,” he says, ‘‘ by many officers in the 
Mysorean army, that this impediment was 
designed ; that a horseman, with a particular 
badge from Assud Ali, was seen at this moment 
to deliver a message to Tippoo, who was in 
the rear anxiously urging’ the escape of his 
guns, of which many had been actually aban- 
doned, but were recovered during this delay, 
and one only fell into the hands of the English 
in this branch of the attack ; and that another 
messenger attended Tippoc on the same night.” 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo’s 
infantry on this occasion, Sir Thomas Munro 
says :—‘‘ They stood the fire of musketry till 
cur troops were within a few yards of them ; 
they defended every point ; they rallied where- 
ever the ground was favourable ; and when at 
last driven from the field, they retreated with- 
out confusion. All this change of behaviour,” 
he adds, ‘‘ was, however, less owing perhaps 
to the improvement of their discipline than to 
other causes—the strength of the ground, 
which, being full of rocks and ravines, afforded 
them everywhere shelter, and made it difficult 
to follow them ; and their proximity to the 
island, the batteries of which covered them 
from pursuit.” Lord Cornwallis attributes the 
good behaviour of Tippoo's infantry to his 
presence and exertions among them ; whatever 
the cause, it is evident that the difficnlty of 
putting them to flight was greater than had 
been anticipated. But the task had heen per- 
formed—victory sat upon the banners of the 
British army ; yet the fruits of victory were to 
be abandened—the cbject for which so much 
fatigue, so much loss, and so mary perils had 
been incurred, was to be renounced ; the prize, 
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for which so many public and private sacrifices 
had been made, was within sight, but it was 
not to be grasped. ; 

In great distress for provisions, and with 
intolerable labonr to the troops, from the want 
of cattle, the British army by two marches 
reached Caniambaddy, the ford at that place 
being regarded as an eligible spot for cross- 
ing the river; and there, on the 20th of 
May, exactly a week after his arrival at 
Arikera, Lord Cornwallis determined to re- 
linquish, for a time at least, all attempts 
against Seringapatam, and to retrace his 
steps to Bangalore. On the 21st, orders 
were despatched to General Abercromby to 
return to Malabar ; on the 22nd the whole of 
the battering train and heavy equipments of 
the army were destroyed ; and on the 26th 
the governor-general commenced his retro- 
prade march. ; 

Neither party in the war had at this time 
much cause for exultation. Tippoo had dis- 
carded his usual cautiop—had ventured on a 
general action, and had been defeated, the bit- 
terness of defeat being aggravated by its 
having occurred within sight of his capital. 
The English commander had provoked a battle 
in which he had been victorious; but with 
reference to the object for which the enterprise 
had been undertaken and the battle fought, he 
was beaten. ‘‘As a mere evidence of supe- 
riority,” says Colonel Wilks, ‘“‘the victory 
was complete ; and had there been no move- 
ment of the cavalry, would probably have 
been very decisive. But the observation of 
Sir Eyre Coote, on a parallel occasion, was ap- 
plied by an old officer to the present : ‘I would 
gladly exchange all these trophies and the 
reputation of victory for a few days’ rice !’” 
‘““We gained nothing by the victory,” says 
Sir Thomas Munro, “ but the liberty cf look- 
ing at the island,”—a privilege scarcely worth 
the price that had been paid for it. 

The British army commenced its retreat, 
and before the conclusion of the first day’s 
march, a large body of horse made their ap- 
pearance on the left of the principal column, 
near its rear. This was not a point from 
which an attack had been appreherded ; but 
from knowing the rapidity with which the 
cavalry of Tippoo moved in all directions, no 
doubt was entertained that the approaching 
horsemen belonged to his army, and that they 
would immediately fall on the stores aod bag- 
gage. Colonel] Stuart, who commanded in the 
rear, instantly prepared to resist the attack ; 
and the British had begun to fire, when one 
of the horsemen rode towards « staff-officer 
who was giving some orders, and shouting 
that he was a Mahratta, entreated that the 
firing might cease, Similar communications 
were made at the head of the column, and the 
British commander found himself suddenly 
reinforced by two Mahratta armies, one under 
Hurry Punt, commander-in-chief, the other 
under Purserain Bhow, who, after the fall of 
Darwar, had marched towards Seringapatam 
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to join the English army. A British detach- 
ment accompanied the army of Purseram 
Bhow. The Mahrattias were believed to have 
been not less than « hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers had 
been sent forward to announce its approach, 
but every one of them had heen intercepted 
by the light troops of Tippoo. 

Had ths junction of the Mahrattas taken 
placs somewhat earlier, some heavy sacrifices 
made by the British army might have been 
averted. As it was, their accession was most 
welcome. They brought a supply of bullocks, 
large stores of all necessary articles of con- 
sumption, and of some which were not strictly 
to be regarded as necessary. The march of 
the confederates was slnw, in order to afford 
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summoned to surrender, but the killadar sent 
a refusal, and it was not thought prudent to 
eoforce ths demand by arms. Savandroog 
was reconnoitred, but appeared so formidable, 
that evsn the ceremony of a summons was in 
this instance waived. The army reached 
Bangalore on the11th Juos. Before the arri- 
val at that place, a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The continued co-opera- 
tion of the Mahratias it was necessary to pur- 
chase by a laan of nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, the means of making the 
advances being secured by stopping the com- 
mercial investment of dollars in transit from 
HKogland to China. ‘To the English the cam- 
paign had heen a cause of heavy loss. The 
Mahrattas, on the contrary, had, by ths 
assiduous use of their usual practices, been 


opportunity for the arrival of large convays of} greatly enriched, both individually and na- 


provisions and plunder coming up in ths Mah- 
ratta rear. On the 18th of Juns the army was 
within three miles of Hooliordroog, a fort esta- 
blished on a small rock, of great strength. 
At the foot of the rock was a town, which 
being occupied without difficulty, the killadar 
surrendered the fort on a promise of security 
to private property, and of special protection 
against the Mahrattas. The inhahitants, who 
had taken refuge in the fort, proceeded in the 
direction of Madoor, under the care of an 
English escort, the commander of which had 
orders to accompany the travellers the entire 
distance to Madoor ifrequired. All, however, 
appeared quiet, and not a single Mahratta was 
visible on the route. Fear was thus dispelled, 
and when about half the march was accom- 
plished, the leader of the retiring party inti- 
mated to the English officer that, as there was 
no reason to apprehend danger, it would be 
unnecessary to subject the escort to further 
trouble. It accordingly returned, but was no 
sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freehooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the nn- 
fortunate fugitives, and plundered them of 
everything they possessed. 

Hooliordroog contained many state prisoners, 
and there the captors found new evidence of 
the sultan’s cruelty. ‘“‘ Among a number of 
captives,” says an historian of the period, 
‘that were bound in chains of various con- 
struction at Hooliordroog, several, who had 
their ancles fastened asunder by a heavy iron 
bar of about eighteen inches in length, had 
from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
when liberated, they could not for a length of 
time alter or amend ; some, from having been 
closely pinioned, could movs neither arm; 
others had acquired a stoop, from which they 
were unable ta stand erect: in short, as most 
of them had been confined in this wretched 
state for a period of about ten years, there 
were few indeed who had not lost the power 
ef some limb or other.” 

Hooliordoorg was dismantled, and the army 
proceeded on its course, 


Oostradroog was 


tionally. Yet the latter thought it fit that 
the English should pay for their continusd 
Services against a common enemy, and the 
governor-general did not feel himself in « 
situation to refuse. This important preliminary 
being arranged, Purseram Bhow, with his 
army and a detachment of Bambay troops, 
proceeded by Sera to commence a series of 
operations in the north-west. The greater 
part of the nizam’s cavalry, under Assud Ali, 
were to operate to the north-east. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was to he interposed 
between the enemy and the Company’s terri- 
tories, as well for the protection of the latter, 
as for the convenience of bringing forward 
supplies, for reducing such of the intermediate 
fortresses as might be necessary, and for esta- 
blishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
ta Seringapatam, by which the transit of sup- 
plies might be facilitated when the army 
should he called to assemble before the enemy’s 
capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was 
in a south-eastern direction to Oossore. On 
his approach the garrison evacuated and blew 
up the fort, A train had been laid for the 
magazine, intended to explode after the entry 
of the English troops; but by a happy accident 
it did not take effect. Here again the perfidy 
and cruelty of Tippoo were brought congpitu- 
ously ta notice. Thres Englishmen had been 
confined in Oossore; one of whom, named 
Hamilton, having given up all hopes of re- 
covering his freedom, had reconciled his mind 
to the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and apparently contemplated Oossore as his 
final ahode. As in other instances, the fall of 
Bangalore had led to the murder of these un- 
happy men, whose graves were now pointed 
out to their indignant countrymen. 

From Oossors the English army moved in 
the direction of the Policode and Ryaccotah 
passes, and took possession of various forts, 
some of them without resistance. Ryaccotah 
was not so easily chtained : it was defended by 
successive ranges of works, and garrisoned hy 
eight huodred men ; and so confident was ths 
killadar in the strength of his works and his 
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garrison, that he not only rejected the sum- 
mons to surrender, but fired on the flag that 
brought it. The task of reducing this place 
fell to a brigade under Major Gowdie, who 
sent a detachment of ahout thres hundred and 
fifty men, with guns, to attack the pettah. 
The gate was soon blown open; but the gar- 
rison, aided by the inhabitants, kept up a brisk 
fire on the assailants from the upper and central 
works, Major Gowdie led the sncceeding at- 
tacks in person, and carried several successive 
gates, but did not venture to attempt the sum- 
mit. On the appearance of the maia body of 
the army, however, the place snrrendered. 
The capture of other forts of inferior im- 
portance demands no especial notice ; hut the 
wttack on Nundedroog is entitled to some at- 
tention. This fort was situated on a granite 
rock of tremendous height, and no lahour had 
been spared to add to its strength. Major 
Gowdie, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his means inadequate to an attack 
upon Nundedroog. Reinforcements were ob- 
tained, and the guns haviug with incredible 
labour been carried part of the way up the hill, 
batteries were constructed, and began to fire 
with visible effect. The fire was vigorously 
returned from the fort; but at the end of 
twenty-one days two hreaches were effected by 
the bestegers—one in the exterior rampart, the 
other in an outwork. Lord Cornwallis now 
advanced his army within a few miles of the 
place, and orders were given for a night as- 
sault, It took place soon after midnight of 
the 19th of October, and was made simultane- 
ously by two parties upon the two breaches, 
The enemy were prepared to receive the as- 
sailants with a heavy fire of musketry and 
rockets; but more injury was inflicted by stones 
of immense size and weight rolled down upon 
those who were ascending. The resistance, 
however, was not long protracted ; and Nun- 
dedroog was added to the acquisitions of the 
British army under Lord Coruwallis. Before 
the attack was made, a portion of the garrison 
were clamorous for surrender; and on its 
takiug place, some descended the wall by lad- 
ders of ropes, and escaped through the jungles; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter 
to the priucipal pagoda, where they were sub- 
sequently made prisoners. The commanding 
officer was in despair. His name was Luft Ali 
Beg ; he was a man of higb rank, and had 
stood well in the esteem of Hyder Ali. At 
the battle of Arnée he had been ordered to 
make a charge with a large and select body of 
cavalry on the rear of the English, with a view 
to facilitate the retreat of Hyder Ali’s artillery. 
He attempted to execute his orders, but was 
checked by the active aud well-directed fire of 
the horse artillery of the English, which his 
troops refused to face. The wrath of the ca- 
pricious barbarian whom Luft Ali Beg served 
was extrems ; and his unfortunate servant was 
committed to the custody of another Maho- 
metau officer, with instructions to inflict upon 
him severe corporal punishment, the marks of 
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which were to be exhibited to two Brahmin 
witnesses, in proof that the sultan’s orders 
were carried into effect. The ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to evade 
the actual execution of the sentence by the nse 
of a caustic, which produced the appearance 
necessary to satisfy the witnesses, without sub- 
jecting the sufferer to any serious inconventi- 
ence ; and as under an Eastern despotism such 
incidents are soon forgotten, Luft Ali Beg, 
after a time, hecams again an important per- 
souags in the court and camp of the Mysorean 
sovereign. By Tippoo he was associated with 
three other of his servants in an embassy to 
Constantinople, which was to have proceeded 
from thence to Paris; bnt the ambassadors 
never got beyond the former city, where their 
reception was cold and unsatisfactory ; and 
after an absence of nearly five years they re- 
turned, without any result but the expenditure 
of about twenty lacs of rnpees, the loss by con- 
tagious disease of several hundreds of their fol- 
lowers, and the contribution to the state papers 
of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To his 
former failings, Luft Ali Beg had now added 
that of having suffered one of the strongest 
and most important places in his master’s 
dominions to fall into the hands of the Euglish, 

The reduction of Nundedroog was followed 
by the despatch of a detachment under Colonel 
Maxwellinto Baramahal, to counteract the de- 
predatious in progress thers by a force under 
Bakir Saib, sou ot the gallaot killadar of Dar- 
war, slain in the capture of that place. The 
business assigned to this force was to devastate 
the whole country, so as to incapacitate it 
from contributing to the supplies of the Eng- 
lish army, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra. The fort was speedily taken, 
aud Bakir Saib withdrew from the country 
which he had heen sent to ravage. Colonel 
Maxwell then proceeded towards Kistnaghery, 
with the intention of destroying the pettah, so 
as to leave the enemy’s predatory parties no 
cover there. Possession of the pettah was 
soon gained ; and an opportunity seemiog to 
offer for a successful attack upon the upper 
fort, the attempt was made and failed. The 
British detachment sustained considerable loss, 
but retired in good order, after setting firs to 
the pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bear- 
ing the same name with the province, and of 
Paligaut, with their reciprocal communica- 
tions, had heen iutrusted to Major Cuppage. 
That officer deeming Coimbatore incapahle of 
sustiining a siege, removed the heavy guas, 
ammunition, and stores to Paligaut. Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examioing the guns which had heen cast 
asids as unserviceable, found three which 
stood proof. By collectiog and joiniug wheels 
aud fragments of carriages which lay scattered 
ahout the fort, he found the means of mount- 
ing them. With these and a few swivels, a 
quantity of damaged powder, and five hundred 
shot, ohtained from Major Cuppage, he hoped 
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to make a stand for a few days, in the event of| only was the ditch filled by the assailants, but 


the fort heing attacked. 

The appreheusion of attack was soon con- 
verted into certainty. The place was invested 
hy a force of two thousand infantry, a coo- 
siderable body of cavalry, eight guns, and a 
number of irregular troops. The garrison 
consisted of a hnadred and twenty topasses, 
literally, wearers of hats, partially of Portu- 
guese origin, and about two huadred Travan- 
coreaus, half of whom ran away when: they 
found a siege was expected, while those who 
remained were extremely insubordinate, 

The enemy pitched on the north-west of the 
pettah, and summoned the place to surrender, 
under pain of death to every person within it, 
not excepting women and children. The sum- 
Mons was disregarded ; it was repeated after 
the expiration of two days without effect. On 
the third day a battery was completed, and the 
fort was once more summoned, but with an offer 
of favourable terms. The offer was rejected, 
aud ia the evening the besiegers hegan to fire 
from the battery. The shot did considerahle 
damage to the works, which it gave the gar- 
rison ahuadaut employment to repair. Ano- 
ther hattery was completed on the following 
day, and a vigorous fire of gnus and rockets 
was maiatained. A third battery was soon io 
a forward state. In the mean time Lieutenant 
Chalmers had prepared several casks, filled 
with combnstibles, which were placed on the 
ramparts, to he used agaiast the enenly should 
they attempt an escalade, which, from their 
preparation of ladders, seemed to be intended. 
The enemy prepared a fourth hattery, and the 
besieged opened three mines. As the danger 
increased, the mines were loaded and the gates 
blocked up with earth and stones. The store 
of shot beginning to fail, the hammermen were 
actively employed in making iron slugs, to 
supply the deficiency of balls. The works of 
the besiegers continued to be carried on till 
they were advauced within fifty yards of the 
ditch ; and as it was koown that large rein- 
forcements were proceeding to their assistance, 
a general attack was now hourly expectied. 
At this time the store of ammunition within 
the fort was nearly exhausted ; the wonaded, 
who were numerous, were without medical 
assistance ; and the Travancoreans who re- 
mained were clamorons for surrender. Still 
the gallant commander, who was nobly sup- 
ported by a young Freach officer named De la 
Combe, io the service of the rajah of Travan- 
core, refused to succumb. 

Two months, within two days, had passed 
before the enemy ventured on a general as- 
salt. They advanced with great steadiness, 
planted their ladders, and mounted the para- 
pet at five distinct places. The first struggle 
took place at a point defended by Dela Combe, 
whose personal gallantry communicated its 
influence to those whom he commanded, and 
prepared for the assailants a fierce resistance. 
The enemy had avoided the mines, and resort 
to the combustible barrels was delayed till not 


numbers of them were actually on the ram- 
parts, fighting hand to hand with the hesieged’ 
De la Combe would have heen overpowered 
had not a timely reinforcement been seat to 
his relief; aud Lieutenant Chalmers, who was 
personally engaged ia defending the weakest 
point of the works, was in danger of a similar 
fate. Atamoment when successful resistance 
seemed scarcely longer practicable, one of the 
harrels, being thrown amongst a crowded mass 
of the enemy, exploded, and the fortune of the 
day was turned, The hesiegers gave way, 
and as party after party retired from the 
ramparts, their discomfiture was increased hy 
hurling down on them vast pieces of rock. 
The conflict lasted two hours, and the aumher 
of the enemy’s dead left on the ramparts 
and within the ditch exceeded the entire 
streugth of the garrison by whom they had 
heen go bravely repulsed. 

It was not fitting that such men should be 
abandoned ; and though a due regard to the 
safety of Paligant prevehted Major Cuppage 
from doing much for their relief, he afforded 
some assistance, and with the aid of some re- 
venue troops under the direction of Mr. Mac- 
leod, a gallant and enterprising civil servant, 
the enemy were driven from the pettah, which 
they had continued to occupy, aud chased to 
the Bewany, a distance of about twenty miles, 
with the loss of a large quantity of: their 
stores. To add to the permanent strength of 
the garrison, a company of sepoys, commanded 
hy Lientenant Nash, was ordered in, and hy 
some further additions it was increased to 
about seven huadred men. 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers time to 
repair the breaches in the works and make 
other dispositions for defence, hefore the ene- 
my reappeared. The force now arrayed against 
Coimbatore consisted of eight thousand regular 
infintry, with fourteen guns, four mortars, 
and a large body of irregnlars and horse. 
It was commanded hy Kummer-o00-Deen. The 
enemy took possession of the pettah without 
opposition, erected hatteries, and opened ap- 
proaches, uuder the cover of a heavy fire, 
which the hesieged were able to returu very 
inadequately. But the spiritsof the garrison 
were cheered by intelligence that Major Cup- 
page was advancing with three battalions of 
Compaoy’s sepoys, two of Travancoreans, aud 
six field-pieces, to compel the enemy to raise 
the siege. To divert this force from its object, 
and probably at the same time to strike a 
serious blow at the efficiency of au important 
portion of the English force, Kummer-oo-Deen, 
leaving ® strong body inthe treaches, marched 
with the remainder of his force a distance of 
ahout ten miles, to the vicinity of a pass where 
the woods of Arivally termivate and the plain 
commences. A large convoy of oxen, intended 
for the western army, was assembled at Pali- 
gaut, and Kummer-oo-Deen made a demon- 
stration of getting into Major Cuppage’s rear, 
for the purpose of occupying the pass. This 
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would have enabled him to cut off the passage 
of the convoy, and by the force of numbers 
to embarrass Major Cuppage’s return to 
Paligaut, That officer accordingly fell back, 
and the occupation of the pass was decided hy 
@ severe action, in which Major Cuppage was 
victorious. He immediately returned to Pa- 
ligaut, while Kummer-oo-Deen proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved from 
the fear of interruption. 

The fate of that place was now sealed. All 
hope of relief was cut off, the ammunition, 
from the first, bad, was nearly expended, a 
wide breach had been made perfectly practi- 
cable, and the sap -had heen carried to the 
covered way. Lieutenants Chalmers aud Nash 
were hoth wounded in one day ; and the most 
determined of the gallant defenders of this 
miserable fort caw the necessity of surrender. 
Negotiations for thispurpase were commenced, 
and soon brought to a conclusion, the enemy 
heing quite ready to grant the besieged fa- 
vourahle terms. The place was first invested 
on the 18th of June; one hundred and forty- 
three daysafterwards, on the 3rd of Novemher, 
the conquerors took possession of it, In re- 
ference to its strength or importauce, Coim- 
hatore has little claim to occupy a large space 
in the history of the war with Tippoo Sultan ; 
but the gallantry with which it was defended 
has remoyed the siege from the list of ordinary 
occurrences, 

It was a coudition of the capitulation, that 
the garrison should be permitted to march to 
Paligaut ; but, after the actual surrender of 
the place, it was pretended that this condition 
could not he acted upon without the sultan’s 
ratification, The sequel of thia tale of per- 
fidy need scarcely be tald. After a detention 
of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the prisaners 
were marched to Seringapatam, where they 
were subjected to the cruelties and indignities 
which were the ordinary lot of those who fell 
into the hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. 
Comment upon a fact of such frequent occur- 
rence would be alike tedious and vain, 

While these events were in progress, the 
attention of Lord Cornwallis had heen con- 
stantly directed to the establishment of such 
means for the transmission of supplies as might 
prevent the necessity of abandoniog the medi- 
tated attack upon Seringapatam from the 
cause that led to the relinquishment of the 
former. One of the most serious impediments 
to success was the possession by the enemy of 
the strong fortress of Savandroog, situated 
about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. It 
cansisted of an enormous inass of granite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from 
a base eight miles in circumference, and sepa- 
rated by a chasm, at the distance of ahout 
two-thirds of its total elevation, into two cita- 
dels, each independent of the other. It had 
nat long before heen reconnoitred, and was 
deemed unassailable; but the capture of some 
other hill forts, and more especially of Nun- 
dedroog, had teuded to diminish the reverence 
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of English officers for the reputed impregua- 
bility of Indian fortresses ; and it was deter- 
mined to test the claims of Savandroog in 
this respect. 

The conduct of the siege was intrusted to 
Colonel Stuart, and the force assigned to him, 
in addition to a powerful artillery, consisted of 
two European and three native regiments. 
The remainder of the army was disposed so 
as to watch every avenue from Seringapatam 
by which the operations of the siege could he 
disturbed. On the 10th of December Colonel 
Stuart pitched his camp within three miles of 
the north side of the rock, the point from 
which the chief engineer, after reconnoltring, 
proposed to carry on the attack. The first 
operation wasone of vast labour and difficulty 
—it was to cut a gun-road from the encamp- 
ment to the foot ot the mountain, over rocky 
precipices, and through a thick forest of bam- 
hoos, ard when made, to drag the guns over 
it. A noxious and pestilential atmosphere 
added to the dangers of the besiegers, and 
Tippao, on hearing of the attempt, is reported 
to have congratulated his officers on the infa- 
tuation of the English in engaging in an en- 
terprise that could not fail to terminate in 
defeat and disgrace. According to the sultan’s 
helief, one half of the Europeans employed 
were destined to die of sickness, the other 
half to be killed in the attack. Not daunted 
hy this royal prediction, the besiegers, on the 
17th December, opened two hatteries, one at 
a thousand yards, the other at seven hundred 
yards’ distance, by which the defences of the 
wall were much damaged ; hut the effect was 
scarcely equal ta the expectations which had 
heen formed. The wall was built with stones 
of immense size, thase of the lower tier being 
riveted to the rock byiron holts. On the 19th 
another hattery was erected, which it was 
found necessary to advance to within two hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the wall. In the 
course of that and the succeeding day a prac- 
ticahle breach was effected, and orders were 
given to storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had heen a source 
of difficulty in the construction of the gun- 
road, was found of same service in the close 
approaches of the attack. Under its caver, 
and that of crevices and rugged parts of the 
rock, a lodgment was made for the troops 
within twenty yards of the breach. Thestorm- 
ing party, commanded hy Lientenant-Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, 
and parties were detached round the manntain, 
to draw the attention of the enemy from the 
main object, and prevent their escape, should 
any attempt for that purpose be made. 

The hour fixed for the assault was eleven 
o’clock, and it was to commence on the dis- 
charge of two guns from the batteries. At 
the appointed hour the expected signal was 
given, and the party advanced to the storm, 
while the hand of one of the English regiments 
pealed forth the inspiring air of Britons strike 
home. <A. large body of the enemy had been 
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observed runniug down from the western hill, 
for the defence of the hreach, which was a 
little below the eastern hil! ; but on the appear- 
ance of the English they were seized with 
panic, and fled. The eastern hill was com- 
pletely carried, without mecting or even over- 
taking the enemy. 

The attack on the western hill was thought 
to he a work of greater difficulty, and Captain 
Monson, to whom it was intrusted, was 
instructed either to advance or not, as circum- 
_ Stances might render expedient. The officer 
in command of the citadel having witnessed 
the abandonment of the eastern hill and the 
ascent of the English party, made a sally for 
the purpose of taking them in flank, when he 
waa unexpectedly met among the rocks by 
the party of Captain Monson. He retreated 
with precipitation, followed with great vigour 
by the English. An attempt was made to 
shut the first gate against the pursuers, but 
the man who was performing the duty was 
killed by a chot fired from some distance hy a 
sergeant of the 71st regiment. The English 
then rushed in, and entering every succeeding 
barrier with the enemy, were soon 10 posses- 
sion of the top of the mountain. Thus, in 
less than an hour, and in open day, the stu- 
pendous fortress of Savandroog was carried by 
storm, and the boast of its impregnability for 
ever silenced. The English had not a man 
killed, and only one wounded. 

The next place attempted was that which 
was next to Savandroog in strength and im- 
portance. Ootradroog had some time before 
been summoned, and the answer of the killa- 
dar was, that he would not surrender his post 
till the English had taken Seringapatam. It 
was supposed that the fall of Savandroog 
might have made him less scrupulous, and a 
flag’ of truce was despatched, offering liberal 
terms. The staff officer who accompanied it 
was beckoned from the fort to advance ; he 
complied with the invitation, and when within 
sixty yards of the gate, a fire of musketry 
was opened on him and the non-commissioned 
officer who bore the flag, but from which, 
happily, both escaped unhurt. On the follow- 
ing day the fort was attacked in a manner for 
which the governor was not prepared. A 
number of field-pieces were run down to ap- 
pointed stations, aod under cover of their fire 
an escalade commenced. 

The side of the rock assaulted rose at an 
angle of ahout thirty-five degrees, and was 
defended by seven ramparts, rising above each 
other, including that of the pettah, which was 
first stormed, The orders given to the artillery 
officers were, as fast as one wall should be 
carried, to point the guns, over the heads of the 
assailants, against the next wall in succession, 
for the purpose of keeping down the fire of 
the garrison. The pettah was carried so 
rapidly as to astonish the killadar, and induce 
him to demand a parley. It was granted ; 
but it soon becoming apparent, from the 
movements of the garrison above, that the 
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only object was to gain time, for preparing 
more efficiently for defence, the assault recom- 
menced, aud wall after wall was carried, till 
the assailants reached the summit. Some of 
the gateways were forced by the pioneers, but 
most of the ramparts were carried by escalade. 
The astonishment and confusion of the enemy 
were so great, that their fire, though heavy, 
was for the most part thrown away, and as 
soon as a single European was seen above any 
of the walls, they fled precipitately. The 
killadar was made prisoner, aud many of the 
garrison killed. Many more, terrified at the 
sight of the European bayonets, precipitated 
themselves from the rock—thus blindly rush- 
ing on one mode of death in their anxiety to 
escape another. The terror of the garrison 
had commenced before the actual danger. On 
the appearance of the detachment before the 
place, they had mutinied, and four. hundred 
men had deserted in the night. To the pre- 
valence of fear the English were unquestion- 
ahly indebted for the ease with which they 
obtained possession of this fortress. ‘ Al- 
though,” says Major Dirom, ‘‘such was the 
steepness aud narrowness of some parts of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men 
might have defended the place against an 
army, it was only at the last gateway that 
they attempted any resistance, aud that only 
by firing a few musket-shot, by which two 
soldiers were wounded.” ‘The total numher 
of wounded in the English detachment was 
very small; and, like Savandroog, Ootradroog 
was carried without the loss of a single life. 
Some other forts of inferior importance were 
taken with little trouble. 

The army of the nizam had long been 
engaged in hesieging Goorumconda, but with 
a very indifferent prospect of bringing their 
operations to a successfulending. The nizam’s 
artillery was unable to breach the lower fort, 
and to supply their deficiency some guns were 
despatched by Lord Cornwallis after the fall of 
Nundedroog. Still nothing was effected till 
Captain Read, who commanded the English 
detachment serving with the nizam’s ariuy, 
rendered weary and indignant hy the clumsy 
proceedings which he hac been compelled to 
witness, offered, if intrusted with the exclu- 
sive management of the attack, to put the 
nizam’s officers in possession of the lower fort, 
which commanded the only access to the hill, 
and having effected this service, to leave them 
to conduct the further operations ia their own 
way. The offer was accepted; and Captain 
Read, having constructed a battery of two 
twenty-six and two eighteen pounders within 
four hundred yards of the wall, in two days 
after 1t commenced firing, had effected a prac- 
ticable breach. 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed 
on for the attack ; and the small party of artil- 
lerymen, who were the only European troops 
with the detachment, volunteered to quit their 
guus and lead the assault. Measures having 
been taken to divert the atteution of the 
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enemy, the assailants advanced, and with 
little opposition mounted the breach. Having 
cleared the obstacles by which their progress 
was impeded, they advanced along the rampart 
till they met a hody of the enemy, who made 
a stand at the second bastion. The artillery- 
men charged them, and they instaotly gave 
way. No further resistance was offered, and 
the greuter part of the garrison took refuge in 
the upper fort. The lower fort was delivered 
to the charge of Nizam Ali’s troops, but they 
were not destined to retain undisturbed pes- 
session of it. A large reinforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived from Hyderabad, 
under the cemmand of the minister, Moosheer- 
00-Moolk, who, on his departure with the 
main bedy of his forces and the Hoglish de- 
tachment to take part in the operations of 
Lord Cornwallis, left the charge of the lower 
fort to an officer of some reputation, known 
hy the name of Hafiz Jee. In December, the 
eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared hefore 
Goorumeonda, with an army amounting to 
abeut twelve thousand horse and foot. Their 
approach was quite unlooked for; and Hafiz, 
supposing the party to consist but of a few 
plunderers, mounted an elephant and went out 
to reconnoitre, accompanied by only a few 
hersemén. He was speedily surrouaded, and, 
descending from his elephant, was about to 
mount a horse and endeavour to force his way 
back, when he was made prisoner, The troops, 
whe issued from the fortin small parties, were 
destreyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the recent acquisition was precipitately evacu- 
ated with oonsiderable loss, Hafiz Jee was 
an object of peculiar hatred to Tippoo. He 
had heen empleyed on an embassy from the 
nizam to the sultan, by whom he had been 
treated with that disrespect which, the despot 
of Mysore was in the habit of exhibiting to 
the accredited servants of other states. He 
had afterwards, in his capacity of minister of 
the nizam, heen associated with the refusal of 
that priace to connect his family with that of 
Tippoo by the tie of marriage ; and this offence 
had never been forgiven, Aly Reza, the man 
through whom the rejected proposal of matri- 
monial alliance had been made, was now with 
the army hefore Goorumcenda, and in his 
hands rested the fate of Hafiz Jee, The prt- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the 
spirit in which he was regarded by those into 
whose power his imprudence had thrown him. 
He was plundered of everythiog about his 
person, even to the last article of clothiag ; 
and, but for the charity of some one whe he- 
stowed on him an old quilt, he would have 
heen left altogether destitute of covering. In 
this ferlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him 
with his conduct respecting the proffered mar- 
riage. Hafiz answered, that heand Aly Reza 
were then serving their respective masters, 
and that the day was past. The remembrauice of 
it was, however, not past. The victim was 
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injiury—in the presence of one of his minions 
ready to perform any act which he believed 
wonld be gratifyiog to his master, and who 
io this instance was influenced hy feelings of 
personal hatred. Hafiz was carried to a con- 
cealed situation, fitted for the execution of 
dark and bloody deeds, and there murdered 
with circumstances of extreme barbarity, Aly 
Reza feasting his eyes with the vengeance in- 
flicted on his opponent, The success of the 
attack upon Goorumconda was further sig- 
nalized by the murder of a French officer io 
the service of the nizam; and thus the tri- 
umph of Tippoo’s army was celebrated by acts 
of treachery and cruelty which Tippoo him- 
self need not have disdained to superiatend. 
The advantage, whatever it might be, result- 
ing from these murders, was nearly all that 
Tippoo gaiaed by the recapture of the lower fort 
of Goorumconda, which was speedily restored 
to the nizam by the Eaglish detachment. 

The Mahratta army uoder Purseram Bhow, 
with a British detachment under Captain 
Little, had, on leaving Lord Cornwallis, pro- 
ceeded to attack a-fort aamed Dooradroog. 
The Mahratta general had anticipated that it 
would surrender without oppesition ; but, after 
repeated attempts, its reduction was found 
impracticable, and the army continued its 
march towards Chittledroog. That place was 
reconnoitred, but deemed too strong for attack. 
Purseram Bhow entertained some hope of buy- 
ing over the killadar ; but either that officer’s 
honesty, or the fact that his family were de- 
tained in Seringapatam as hostages for his 
fidelity, forbade the conclusion of a bargain, 
Purseram Bhow consoled himself for the dis- 
appointment by plundering whenever oppor- 
tunity presented. The illness, real or pre- 
tended, of the Mahratta geaeral delayed for 
a time the progress of the army; but on the 
18th of December they arrived near Hooly 
Onaore, a fort which Captain Little immediately 
proceeded to reconnoitre. It was thought 
that it might be attacked with » prospect of 
success. The pettah was gained with little 
difficulty, aod thence some guns opened on 
the fort, at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards, A breach having been effected, the 
fort was stermed with success, and without 
the loss of a man, on the same day which, with 
similar immunity from loss, traosferred the 
important fortress of Savandroog iato the pos- 
session of the English. The garrison was 
reported te be a thousand strong, but Lieu- 
tenant Moor, who was one of Captain Little’s 
detachment, concludes that they did not exceed 
half that number. Assumiog their strength 
at this reduced estimate, that officer, however, 
makes a remark, the truth of which is in 
no degree invalidated by the colloquial 
simplicity with which it is conveyed, that 
“they ought to have been ashamed of them: 
selves for making so pitiful a defeace.” It was 
the intention of the stormers not to allow any 
of the Mahratta plunoderers to enter the place; 
but the news of its capture was soon carried 
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ta their camp, and though the gates were shut, 
the ladders removed from the breach, and 
every precaution taken to exclude access, these 
marauders fouud means to penetrate, and, like 
noxious and destructive insects, to spread them- 
selves over the place. They set fire to the 
housea, and the work of devastation and plunder 
soon becaine geoeral. Seeing no other chance 
of securing anything, the English commander 
permitted his people to disperse and plunder 
alsa. But this was soon stopped by the 
arrival of orders from the Mahratta general for 
the English party to quit the place, and as 
they were placed under his control, the orders 
could not he disobeyed. ‘The English troops, 
who had won the prize, were thus deprived of 
all participation in it, while the Mahrattas, 
who had not contributed in even the slightest 
degree to the fall of the fort, were left to gra- 
tify, without restraint, their insatiable appe- 
tite for plunder. Purseram Bhow, however, 
indulged in the luxury of a speculative admi- 
ration of virtue, though he left the practice to 
others. A family of some note in the town 
had received the protection of an officer of the 
English detachment ; but though their own 
safety was thus provided for, they were deeply 
distressed by the loss of a youthful daughter, 
who, in the confusion, had heen separated from 
her parents. Throngh the exertions of the 
officer by whom they had been protected, the 
girl was found and restored to her relatives, 
These circumstances reached the ears of Pur- 
seram Bhow, who, says Lieutenant Moor, 
*‘ mentioned thei in full durhar, in a manner 
highly honourable to himself and the British 
character ;” further, he recommended the ex- 
ample to the imitation of his own servants, 
and there can he little doubt that the recom- 
mendation was received with a degree of re- 
spect equal to the sincerity with which it was 
given, 

After the fall of Hooly Onore, the Mahratta 
army and Captain Little’s detachment pro- 
ceeded in a south-western direction towards 
Simoga. Tippoo had strengthened his pro- 
vincial troops in Bednore hy the addition of a 
division under his relation Reza Saib, and that 
officer was thus enabled to take the field with 
a force of eight thousand men and ten guns. 
This force was posted in the jungle, with the 
intention of making ao attack on the rear of the 
confederates, as soon as they should be engaged 
in the siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a 
sortis to he made from the fort, This heing 
known, it hecame an chject of importance to 
dislodge them previously. The position of 
Reza Saib was strong ; his right rested on the 
river, his front was covered by a deep ravine, 
and his left by jungle, deemed impenetrable 
there, hut which became somewhat lighter at 
a, distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza 
Saib waa composed of about a thousand English 
sepoys, with four guus and five hundred Mah- 
ratta infantry. Three thousand Mahratta 
horse were posted near the place of attack, 
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but from the nature of the ground they could 
he of little use, The enemy’s position heing 
strongest in front, it was thouglit expedient to 
detach parties to attack them on the right and 
left; but the main attack, led hy Captain 
Little, was directed to the centre, On the 
part of the English, the contest was main- 
tained, under great disadvantages, with dis- 
tinguished spirit. The Mahratta infantry 
sometimes charged, when they saw the enemy 
appearing to give way, but they were invariably 
heaten back, and their disorderly retura in- 
creased the difficulties with which the British 
officers hadto contend, At leagth the enemy, 
heiag driven from their posts on the left, and 
three of their guns taken, began to retreat ; 
and Captain Little, collecting all the force that 
could be mustered, set farward in pursuit. 
There was but one road through the jungle, 
and before five miles had heen traversed, 
the English commander came up with the 
enemy’s remaining guns, seven in number, 
which he captured ; hut so far from relaxing 
in the pursuit, he continued it through the 
whole of the following day, and the result was 
the entire dispersian of the corps of Reza Saib, 
The departure of Captain Little and histronps 
left the enemy’s camp to the care of the Mah- 
rattas ; and here those warriors, who shrunk 
from the fire of retreating men, found a field 
precisely adapted to their genius. The amount 
of plunder was enormous, aod such a quantity 
of arms fell inte the hands of the captors, that 
in the bazaar good muskets were offered for 
sale at two rupees each. By some accounts, 
the force of Reza Saih is stated at ten thousand 
infantry and a thousand horse, and the lowest 
estimate fixes the numher of infantry at seven 
thousand. This, posted in a most advantageous 
position, was defeated by about a thousand 
English sepoya, for the Mahratta troops cannot 
he regarded as having contributed anything 
to the success of the day; they were rather 
an incumbrance than a support. By wilitary 
writers this action has heen regarded as one of 
the most brilliant of the war. 

The army of Reza Saib being dispersed, 
Captain Little prepared to prosecute the siege 
of Simoga. , A battery of five guns, after a 
day’s firing, effected a practicable breach. All 
was ready for the storm, when an offer of capi- 
tulation upon terms was made and accepted. 
The commander of the fort duly appreciated 
the value of the Mahratta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that 
private property should be respected, but that 
the inhahitants should he considered under 
the protection of the British, who were to 
guarantee the treaty and take possession of 
the fort. These conditions were to continue 
in effect only until the English detachment 
retired from the vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the fort was traus- 
ferred to the Mahrattas, and also the charge 
of some prisoners of rank, who, within the 
English camp, had heen treated with marked 
attention and kindness, and been totally 
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exempted from restraint. A short time after 
the change, these prisoners were seeu by some 
officers who had known them in the English 
camp. Their condition was wretched: they 
had been plundered of everything valuable, 
and, receiving neither money nor subsistence, 
they had been compelled to sell their clothes 
to procure the means of sustaining life. Some 
officers of inferior rank were in one respect 
hetter treated—they received an allowance, 
but to counterbalance this advantage they were 
kept in irons. Such is Mahratta faith and 
Mahratta humanity. 

Purseram Bhow was to have joined Lord 
Cornwallis with all despatch before Seringa- 
patam. Instead of this, he preferred a plun- 
dering expedition into Bednore; hut being 
alarmed hy the approach of a force sent against 
him by Tippoo, under the command of Kuni- 
mer-o0-Deen, who had retaken Simoga, he 
deterinined to perform his engagement with 
the British governor-general, since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any 
other course. 

It is now necessary to return to the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis, which was at 
Ootradroog, awaiting the coming up of some 
artillery, some stores, and a battering train, as 
wellas the expected junction of the army of 
the nizam. These ohjects heing accomplished, 
the combined army commenced its march, and 
on the 5th of February Lord Cornwallis was 
once more in sight of Seringapatam, and of 
Tippoo’s army encamped under its walls. 

On both sides of the river, opposite to the 
island of Seringapatam, a large space is inclosed 
by a hound hedge, which marks the limits of 
the capital, and affords a place of refuge from 
the incursions of cavalry. On the north side, 
the inclosure was occupied hy Tippoo’s army. 
Within it were several redoubts, one of which, 
erected on a commanding eminence, was a post 
of great strength. There were other works 
calculated to shield his troops from attack, or 
facilitate retreat in case of necessity, and his 
front line was defended hy a hundred pieces of 
heavy cannon, In the fort and island which 
formed his second line there were not fewer 
than three hundred pieces of cannon. Recon- 
naissance having been made, Lord Cornwallis 
determined to attack the enemy on the night 
of the 6th February, an event quite unexpected 
by Tippoo, and the apparent temerity of 
which, seeing that it was to he performed by 
infantry alone, without guns, filled the allies 
with astonishment, The attack was made in 
three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column, on its advance, encountered 
the enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, 
who were approaching with rockets to disturb 
the English camp, which annoyance they had 
practised on the preceding night. The horse- 
men iminediately galloped off to their lines, 
leaving the hearers of the rockets to harass the 
column and endeavour to impede its march. 
Many rockets were thrown, but they had little 
effect beyond that of announcing to the enemy 
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the approach of the British column. The front 
division, on being discovered, pushed briskly 
forward, reached the hedge, and entered the 
enemy’s lines about a quarter of an hour after 
their approach hecame kuown. 

The left column, when the rocketiug com- 
menced, was ascending the Carigaut Hill, au 
eminence on the right of the enemy’s camp, 
near the termination of the hound hedge. 
The hill is steep, and of great height; it 
commands one of the fords and the eastern 
part of the island, and protected the right 
wing of the sultan’s camp. ‘This post was 
justly regarded as of great importance, and 
proportionate care had heeu taken to strengthen 
it: it was defended by a double breastwork 
in front of a stone redoubt, but the work was 
not entirely completed : a considerable body of 
infantry, but without artillery, was stationed 
upon it, The Carigaut Hill terminates the 
range over which Colonel Maxwell had chased 
a corps of the enemy at the battle in the month 
of May preceding. The same officer now com- 
manded the column directed to this point, and 
the works were scaled hy the flank companies 
of the 72nd, the regiment by which the hill 
was stormed on the former occasion. 

The right column, under General Meadows, 
was to attack the left of the enemy’s position. 
From some mistake, it was led to a more 
distant point than was intended, and was con- 
sequently later in reaching the hedge than the 
central column; hut about half-past eleven this 
column also entered the inclosure, and pro- 
ceeded to attack a redouht within the enemy’s 
lines, but not included in the course of opera- 
tions contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and 
which, after a severe covflict, was carried. It 
was intended that the right column should 
advance to meet the central column, and then 
await further orders. General Meadows, ac- 
cordingly, having left a sufficient force for the 
defence of the captured post, proceeded to 
move in a direction which he expected to bring 
him to the spot marked out for him; but the 
occurrence of rice swamps compelled him to 
make a larger circuit than had heen antici- 
pated, and thus the track of the central column 
was missed. No firing heing heard, it was 
conceived that all was past, and that, whether 
the other columns had gained a victory or sus- 
tained a defeat, if was too late to render them 
any assistance, 

The central column, the advance of which 
has already heen noticed, was suhdivided into 
three parts. The front subdivision, after forcing 
the enemy’s line, was to pass into the island 
with the fugitives. Orders were issued to the 
captains of the leading companies not to suffer 
themselves to be delayed in the camp, but to 
push with all possible expedition to the great 
ford near the north-east angle of the fort. 
Tach captain was held responsible for his own 
company, as success was more dependent upon 
the celerity than the solidity of the movement. 
The second, or central subdivision, after clear- 
ing the right of the camp, was to follow into 
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the island. The third, in the rear, formed a 
reserve under Lord Cornwailis, who tock up a 
position where he might support the other 
parts of the column, and wait the co-operation 
of the right and left divisions under General 
Meadows and Colonel Maxwell. 

The front subdivision, having forced the 
bound hedge under a heavy but ill-directed 
fire of cannon and musketry, advanced steadily, 
the enemy receding heforethem. The leading 
companies pushed for the river, passing the 
sultan’s tent, which appeared to have been 
abandoned with much precipitation. The 
advanced companies, partly from the badness 
of the ground, parily from the nature of the 
duty which they had to execute, were soon 
separated into two hodies. The first that 
reached the river crossed under the very walls 
of the fort without opposition ; and ‘‘ had it 
not been found,” says Major Dirom, “‘ that the 
east gate of Seringapatam was shut and the 
bridge drawn up, that night might have put 
an end to the war ; as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads 
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distance; and to this circumstance tweuty- 
seven miserable, half-starved men, some of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy 
irons, owed their release. 

Seven battalions of Europeans and three of 
sepoys passed the river ata pericd subyequent 
to the passage of the two parties whose course 
has been detailed, and by another ford, which 
brought them to the sultan’s garden; they 
forced the gate, and entered. Captain Hunter, 
who commanded this party, was not aware that 
any other troops had passed into the island ; 
he therefore took post, resolved to wait for ia- 
telligence or orders to direct his movements, 
He remained for two hours without learning 
anything. ‘The dawn of morning was not far 
distant, and after daylight he knew that his 
post would not he tenable ; he perceived, also, 
a hody of the enemy on the opposite bank, 
with two field-pieces, which he apprehended 
they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course ; and quitting the garden, 
he rushed with his men into the river, which 
he passed under a heavy fire, attacked the 


through the glacis into the fort), in hope of| party with the guus before they had time to 


entering the gates with the fugitives.” This 
party proceeded along the glacis through an 
extensive bazaar, destroying numbers of the 
enemy, and dispersing several bodies of horse ; 
they then took post, part at a bridge over a 
canal running nearly across the island, part 
at a redoubt commanding the southern ford. 
The second body crossed by the same ford 
which their companions had passed a few 
minutes hefore. Their passage was consider- 
ably impeded by the rush of the enemy towards 
the island, but no attempt was made at re- 
sistance. On reaching the opposite hank they 
turned to the left, and advanced for about a 
mile to the western gate of the pettah. It 
was shut, but was socn forced open ; the troops 
stationed for its defence having, on the first 
alarm, rushed out to man the lines and hat- 
teries on the river. The firing from these 
lines aud batteries informed the British party 
that the right of the enemy’s camp had heen 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the 
assailants were prohably attempting to force 
their passage into the island. Three parties 
were detached to aid the operation, by taking 
the batteries in reverse, while Colonel Knox, 
who commanded this portion of the advanced 
companies, having taken possession of the 
street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with ahout thirty men, either to 
support any of the parties who might receive 
a check, or to resist any attempt by the enemy 
to recover possession of the pettah. But the 
enemy were toc much confounded even to 
maintain what was still in their possession, 
The lines and batteries, which were all open 
to the rear, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dis- 
persed in confusion. From one of the terrified 
fugitives who was made prisoner, Colonel 
Knox received information that some Euro- 
peans were confined in w house at no great 


unlimber them, and thence made his way 
through the camp to the reserve under Lord 
Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to the left, as intended, for the purpose 
of breaking the right wing of the enemy’s 
army. On approaching the sultan’s redoubt, 
its progress was opposed by a large body of 
horse. They were received by a volley, de- 
livered with great steadiness and precision ; 
and when the smcke cleared away, the horse 
were seen at a distance scattered over the 
field. The sultan’s redoubt was found aban- 
doned; and this being occupied hy a party 
detached for the purpose, the remainder moved 
on to co-operate with the column under Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, 
which was under the immediate command of 
Lerd Cornwallis, was formed near the sultan’s 
redoubt, and there it waited in anxious expec- 
tation of heing joined by General Meadows. 
He came not; but, at a moment when a rein- 
forcement was most desirable, the troops under 
Captain Hunter, who had just recrossed the 
river from the sultan’s gardén, made their 
appearance. They had scarcely time to re- 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been damaged by the water) before a large 
bedy of troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centre 
and left, having recovered from their panic, 
advanced to attack the force under Lord Corn- 
wallis, The attack was vigorously made and 
bravely resisted. The fire of the enemy was 
well returned, and on a nearer approach, they 
were met and driven back hy the hayonet, 
Their numbers, however, were overwhelming ; 
and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally he theirs, they repeatedly 
renewed the attack, and were as often re- 
pulsed, The danger to which the small force 
with the governor-general was exposed in- 
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creased his auxiety for the arrival of the aid 
which he had so long expected; and he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘If General Meadows be 
above ground, this will bring him.” General 
Meadows was above ground, but he did not 
arrive in time to vender any service to the com- 
mander-in-chief. The repetition of the enemy's 
attacks continned for nearly two hours, when 
they finally withdrew. To secure his troops 
from heing surronnded, Lerd Cornwallis then 
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practicable speed, had just time to clear the 
head of the English column, many of his at- 
tendants being killed by the advanced com- 
pany. ‘ippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
making directly for the east gate of the city, 
was once more in safety within the walls of 
his capital. It will be recollected that Captain 
Lindsay made a push to enter this gate, but 
found it shut, When Captain Lindsay ap- 
peared before the gate, only a few minutes could 


moved to the Carigaut Hill, at the foot of|have elapsed from the entrance of the sultan. 


which he was met by the division of General 
Meadows, 

The progress of the left colomn remains to 
he noticed. After gaining the Carigant Hill, 
and cceupying the works upon it, this column 
continued its course towards the enemy’s camp, 
under a galling fire from a party sheltered by 
a tank. Passing through the camp, it was 
met by the central portion of Lord Corawallis’s 
division, under Colonel Stuart. It was now 
desired to find a convenient spot to pass the 
river. A smal} party crossed at a point where 
the water reached to the necks of the men, and 
where they were exposed to a heavy fire from 
the lines and batteries on the island. Their 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the 
passage, and when they gained the cpposite 
bank they were without a single cartridge fit 
for use. Happily they were not in immediate 
necessity, for at this moment the enemy were 
driven from the lines and batteries by the 
parties despatched by Captain Knox from the 
pettah. A more practicable part of the river 
having heen discovered, the remainder of the 
column passed over, and a junction was effected 
with the detached companies from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s division which had crossed at an earlier 
period, The morning of the 7th of February 
thus found within the pettah of Seriagapatam 
the left column and part of the central column 
of the British force, which had moved on the 
preceding night; the right cclumn, and the 
remainder of the centre, being oa the Carigaut 
Hill. 

It is natural to inquire, where was the 
snltan while his camp was traversed by a 
hostile force? He had just finished his evening 
meal when the alarm reached him: he hastily 
rose acd mounted, but waited the arrival of 
accurate intelligence as to the nature of the 
attack, hefore taking any measures to re- 
pel it. 

The first precise informaticn was received 
from a mass of fugitives, who, rnshing from 
the bayonets cf the English, annonaced to the 
astonished sultan that his centre had been 
penetrated, The terror of the informants but 
ico well attested the truth of their report ; of 
which, moreover, the sultan was scon assured 
hy the evidence of his own senses, In the 
pale moonlight he perceived a lengthened 
column of the English army passing through 
the heart of his camp, and making their way 
to the main ford, the possession of which would 
cut off his retreat. There was not a moment 
to be lost; and Tippoo, departing with all 


Next in importance to the danger to which 
he was personally exposed, Tippoo, in all pro- 
bability, estimated that in which a large 
amount of treasure was placed. The 6th of 
Febrnary was the day for issning pay to the 
troops. ‘Lhe required amouat had been counted 
ont to each buckshee, or paymaster, hut the 
issue to the men was not to take place till the 
following day ; and in the mean time the re- 
spective sums remained in the custody of the 
treasurer, in bags bearing his own seal and 
that of the buckshee to whom they belonged, 
On the first alarm of an attack, the treasurer 
began to load his charge upan camels with all 
possible despatch. Musket-balls soon began 
to pass around him, and by one of them he 
was severely wounded. He continued, how- 
ever, to proceed with his work, and completed 
it. he camels were loaded, and driven across 
the ford, intermingled with the British troops 
and the flying servants of Tippoo. They 
reached the bank in safety; and the un- 
danoted treasurer, conducting his caravan for 
a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate, and had 
the satisfaction of depositing his charge in 
security, withont the loss of a single rnpee, 

The spirit of this courageous and perseveriag 
man was not shared by all the followers of the 
sultan. As is usnal when misfortune over- 
takes ap eastern army, a great number of the 
troops deserted. They passed away in crowds, 
and the reports of the morning after the attack 
presented a total of twenty-three thousand 
killed, wounded, and missing—the last class 
contributing in by far the largest propartion 
to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly protected his master’s chest, 
recommended the proclamation of a further 
issue of pay, as a proliable mode of bringing 
the fugitives back. ‘The suggestion showed a 
perfect acquaintance with the character of his 
countrymen, but the plan was not successful. 
Fear was more powerfnl than cupidity, and 
very few of the wanderers returned. While 
the native followers cf Tippoo were thns de- 
serting hun by multitudes, 2 unmber of En- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long 
served him and his father, tuok the oppor- 
tunity of quitting a services of which they 
were weary. Among them was a man named 
Blévette, whose departure was a serious loss 
to the snitan, as he possessed considerable 
skill in fortification, and had actnally con- 
structed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo, 
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Discouraging as were the circumstances 
uader which Tippoo had to renew the contest, 
he could not decline it. As the day advanced, 
the guns of the fort opened on such of the 
British troops as were within their range, and 
portions of the scattered remains of the enemy's 
force began to reassemble, Colonel Stuart, 
who, as the senior officer, had assumed the 
command of all tle British troops on the island, 
had taken advantage of the daylight to re- 
move to a position better adapted than that. 
which he had occupied during the night, for 
keeping up a communication with the force 
which remained with Lord Cornwallis. He 
had scarcely effected ihis change, when his 
men were fired upon by a body of the enemy’s 
infantry, which had advanced under cover of 
some old houses and walls. The British troops 
were in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
part of their ammunition having been damaged 
in passing the river, and much of the re- 
mainder expended during the night, they re- 
turned the fire but faintly, till the arrival of a 
supply of ammunition and a reinforcement of 
men, which Lord Cornwallis despatched to 
their assistance, The enemy then drew off. 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than the 
attention of the English on the island was 
directed itd the sultan’s redoubt, which the 
enemy were now inaking the most determined 
efforts to regain. The party withia it con- 
sisted of somewhat less than a hundred Eu- 
ropeans and about fifty sepoys, commanded by 
Captain Sibald, of the 71st regiment. In 
defence of the redoubt, the first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards 
the fort. An attempt to effect this was made 
by throwing across some broken litters and 
the carriage of a gun. This being perceived 
from the fort, three guns immediately opened 
from thence upou the gorge, and two field- 
pieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the 
fire of which was directed to the same point, 
By these means the inefficient harrier was 
soon shattered into splinters, and considerahle 
injury done to the works, The gorge being 
clear, the enemy, ahout ten o’clock, advanced 
to assault. They were beaten back, bnt with 
considerable loss ; and soon after they had re- 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the 
redoubt of their commander, Captain Sihald. 
Major Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aides- 
de-camp, who had been despatched to this 
spot on some special duty, now took the com- 
mand, but found tle probability of protracting 
the defence greatly diminished by the prospect 
of an approaching want of ammunition. While 
ineditating the best means of hushanding the 
small stock that remained, Major Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks bad 
wandered into the ditch, and that it was sup- 
posed they were part of those which had heen 
appointed for the carriage of spare ammunti- 
tion. The conjecture was right. The animals 
were soon released of their lading ; and these 
stray hullocks, with their unsightly burdens, 
‘‘ were,” says Major Dirom, ‘“‘ more precious 
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to the major and his party at this juncture, 
than if they had been loaded with the richest 
jewels in Tippoo’s treasury.” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartridge-. 
boxes from this unlooked-for supply, when a 
fresh attempt was made on the redoubt. The 
sultan had been greatly disappointed by the 
ill success of the former attack, and had 
passionately demanded if he had no faithful 
servants to retrieve his honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding to the sultan’s 
call; but, after some hesitation, a body ot 
cavalry was found to volunteer their services 
in fulfilment of the wishes of their prince.. 
About one o’clock they advanced towards the 
redoubt in compact order, two thousand strong. 
At first it appeared as though they intended 
to charge at once into the gorge; but they 
suddenly stopped, just heyond musket-shot, 
and four hundred of them dismounting, rushed 
impetuously forward, to force the entrance 
with their sabres. The gorge had heen neces- 
sarily kept clear during the continuance of tle 
cannonade ; but when it ceased, by reason of 
the approach of the assailants, the garrison 
formed across the opening, while the portion 
of the parapet which hore on the eneny was 
also fully manned. Their fire was coully re- 
served till it could be given with effect, and 
by the first discharge the leading part of the 
column was completely brought down. Re- 
covering from the momentary hesitation caused 
by the fall of their comrades, those behind 
again began to advance; but the steady aod 
rapid fire of the garrison threw them into con- 
fusion, and, regardless of the sultan’s appeal 
and their answer to it, they fled 1o their 
horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and 
the rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison 
were threatened by another attack. It was 
led by the sultan’s European corps, commanded 
by M. Vigie. This corps had been engaged 
in part of the operations of the preceding 
night, and being brought into a situation of 
some danger, it broke, and officers and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight. Their 
object was facilitated by the uniform of the 
corps being red; and M. Vigie himself rode 
quietly through one of the British columns, 
no one interrupting him, in consequence of 
his being mistaken for a British officer. The 
beliaviour of this corps at the redoubt did not 
tend to obliterate the disgrace of their previous 
flight. The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more severe than those which they 
had already sustained; but the expectations 
founded on the supposed superiority of this 
corps to the native troops were not realized. 
M. Vigie aud his men advanced but a little 
way from the rocks, when two or three of the 
foremost falling, the rest came to a stand, fell 
into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the re- 
doubt; and never was relief more welcome 
than that afforded to the garrisou hy the 
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cessation of the enemy’s attacks. Tho day 
had been oppressively sultry, and within the 
narrow limits which bounded the efforts of the 
garrison two officers and nineteen privates lay 
dead ; while three officers and twenty-two 
privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploring water, which their cempanions had 
net to bestow, there net being within the place 
a single drop. Thus, surreunded within by 
death and suffering, exposed without to the 
attacks ef a vast army supported by the guns 
of a well-appointed fort, did this gallant band 
maintain, net their post enly, but their own 
honour and that ef the country which they 
served. Great were their labours and their 
difficulties, but brilliant and unfading is the 
glory by which they were compensated. 

Se long as the enemy’s attention had been 
directed to the redoubt, no attempt had been 
made upon any ether of the British pests. 
But about five e'clock twe heavy columns 
entered the pettah, and driving before them 
some followers ef the British camp whe had 
dispersed in search of plunder, advanced in 
the direction of the lines ef Celene] Stuart, 
throwing reckets as they pruceeded, A de- 
tachment being sent to meet them, they re- 
tired for a short distance ; but their numbers 
were greater than had heen anticipated, and 
the officer commanding the British detach- 
ment applied for further assistance. A rein- 
forcement being ebtained, the werk of clearing 
the pettah of the presence of the enemy was 
net of long duration, They were rapidly 
driven from street to street, aud finally forced 
to retire altegether, A prisoner taken in the 
course of the conflict, reported that Tippeo had 
convened his principal efficers, and exhorted 
them te make a bold effort to drive the Eng- 
lish frem the island, and recover the tomb of 
Hyder Ali; that the chiefs had thereupen 
placed their turbans on the ground, and swern 
te succeed or perish in the attempt. The 
aitack, the prisoner added, was to be made 
that night, and the march of the assailants 
was to be directed along the bank ef the 
nerthern branch of the river to turn the right 
flank of the British line, and te cut off the 
communication with the camp. The account 
was so circumstantial that it appeared de- 
serving of credit—at least, it weuld have heen 
imprudent to disregard it. Arrangements 
were accordingly made for effectually repelling 
an attack, should any be made. The ferce in 
possession of the pettah was strengthened hy 
the addition ef four field-pieces to their mcans 
of defence, and the troops lay en their arms 
threughont the night. It passed, however, 
without alarm ; and the morning showed the 
whole ef the redoubts nerth ef the river 
abandened. The English camp was thereupon 
advanced as near te the bound hedge as was 
practicable, pickets were sent inte the de- 
serted redeubts, aod a chain ef posts com- 
pleted along the north aad east faces of the 
fort, converting the enemy’s fortified camp 
and works into lines ef countervallation for 
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the attack ef his capital. ‘‘ Ths proud city of 
Seringapatam,” says Majer Dirom, “ which we 
could scarcely discern from our first ground, 
was now in forty-eight heurs strongly and 
closely invested on its two principal sides ; the 
enemy’s army broken and dispirited ; ours ia 
perfect order, and highly animated by their 
success,” 

Preparations for a siege were commenced 
without delay. A little te the eastward of the 
pettah was a garden of great extent, contain- 
ing the tomb ef Hyder Ali and a new palace 
erected by Tippeo. It was filled with magni- 
ficent trees, now destined to fall beneath the 
axes of the English pioneers, and to be em- 
pleyed in operations directed against the last 
retreat of the man to whom their spreading 
branches had fermerly afferded shade, and 
their fruitsrefreshment. Throughout the 8th 
of February, while the English were actively 
engaged in preparing for the meditated blow 
against the citadel, Tippoo showed ne symptom 
ef energy, beyond wasting a large quantity of 
ammunition in a fruitless cannonade directed to 
the island, to the redoubts, tu every scattered 
English party, and sometimes te their head- 
quarters ; but the distance en all sides was 
considerable ; and the pleasurs ef maintaining a 
continuous noise, and darkening the atmosphere 
by masses ef smoke, was the only advantage 
derived frem the exercise. In the evening he 
resolved to renew his attempt at negotiatien. 
Ne iutercourse of a pacific character had taken 
place fer mors than a menth, and to the last 
everturs from the enemy Lord Cernwallis had 
indignantly answered, that when the prisoners 
taken at Coimbatore, and unjustly detained in 
breach ef the capitulation, sheuld be sent 
hack, he weuld, in concert with the allies, make 
arrangements fer the commencement of nego- 
tiation. Two of these prisoners Tippeo now 
determined te employ as instruments of a new 
appeal to the governor-general. Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash were unexpectedly sum- 
moned to an audience ef the sultan, and en 
their attendances were informed that they were 
about to be released, After communicating 
this welcome intelligence, Tippoe inquired if 
the former officer were not related to Lord 
Cornwallis. Receiving an answer in the 
negative, he then asked if he were not an 
efficer of high rank. Lieutenant Chalmers 
havieg disclaimed this supposed greund ef 
influence with the British commander-in-chief, 
Tippoe next inquired whether the emancipated 
prisoner, on his return, would have any personal 
intercourse with the geverner-general ; and 
having learned that he expected te be admitted 
tp an interview, the sultan requested that he 
would take charge of letters making overtures 
of peace, and lend his aid tewards attaining 
the object. The charge was accompanied by 
a present to the officer receiving it of two 
shawls and five hundred rupees, and a promises 
that the baggage ef both himself and his com- 
panion should he sent after them. Lientenant 
Chalmers undertook to gratify the sultau’s 
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wishes by the delivery of the letters; but at 
the same time warned him, that beyond this it 
might not be in his power to promote his 
views. 

In the communication thus transmitted, 
Tippoo, with his habitual disregard of truth, 
asserted that the terms of the capitulation at 
Coimbatore had heen misrepresented—that 
Kummer-oo-Deen did not engage positively 
for the liberty of the garrison, but only pro- 
mised to recommend it, The counterpart of 
the articles of capitulation, sigued aad sealed 
by Kummer-oo-Deen, had been retained by 
Lieutenant Chalmers ; and bad he heen able 
to produce this with the letters of which he 
was the bearer, the veracity of Tippoo would 
have required no further illustration. But 
the sultan was too tender of his reputation to 
expose it to such hazard; and hefore the 
English officer was permitted to depart, he 
was forcibly dispossessed of the document 
which would have furnished so unseasonable a 
commentary oa the letters. Lieutenant Chal- 
mers, however, was able to speak to its con- 
tents, and to the manner in which it had 
passed out of his keeping ; but notwithstanding 
this—notwithstanding that the demand for the 
surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimbatore 
had been but partially complied with, Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degree of moderation 
which verges on weakness, if it do not actually 
pass the line of separation, yielded to the 
sultan’s request, aud consented to admit 
his vakeels to confer with those of the allied 
army. 

Coincident with the pacific mission to the 
English camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash, Tippoo was preparing another of a very 
different character. His object was the death 
of the English commander-in-chief ; and on an 
expedition directed to this purpose, a select 
body of horse moved on the same day on which 
the two British officers were released, and 
crossed the river at Arikery. The movement 
was observed, but no particular importance 
was attached to it. The following day was 
employed by the detached party of the enemy 
in collecting information. On the third day 
their advanced guard interposed itself between 
the camp of Nizam Ali and that of ths English, 
not unobserved, but without exciting suspicion, 
the intruders being mistaken for a party of 
Nizam Ali’s horse, So similar were they to 
that body in appearance, that they were allowed, 
without interruption, te advance to the British 
park of artillery. Arrived there, they care- 
lessly asked of some natives ia attendance on 
the guns, which was the tent of the burra Sahib 
—the principal commander. Even yet no 
suspicion was excited, but the question was 
misapprehended. The inquiry was supposed 
to apply to the tent of Colonel! Duff, the com- 
mandant of the artillery, which was, without 
hesitation, pointed out. The horsemen then 
suddenly drew their swords and galloped 
towards the tent which they supposed to be 
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persons whom they met on tlieir way; but 
before they reached the tent towards which 
they were furiously riding, their ardour re- 
ceiveda check, Oa the alarm of their approach, 
a small body of sepoys turned out, whose fire 
soon ohanged the course of the horsemen, and 
sent them towards the hills in flight, at the 
same headlong speed with which they were 
previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff, 
Although, from the mistake that had occurred, 
Lord Cornwallis had been ia no danger, this 
attempt was justly thought to call for some 
additional precautions for securing the safety 
of his person, 

While the army of Lord Cornwallis was 
engaged in preparing for the siege of Seringa- 
patam, it was joined by that of General Aher- 
cromby. That officer, on the former retreat of 
the governor-geueral from befors Tippoo’s 
capital, had, in conformity with his orders, 
withdrawn his army to Malabar. He had 
himself proceeded to Bombay, where his duties 
as governor required his presence ; but return- 
ing to Tellicherry after a short absence, with a 
new batteriug train, a supply of ammunition 
and stores, and a body of recruits, the army of 
Bombay thereupon quitted its cantonments 
and reassembled at Cananore. Its subsequent 
march lying through a mountainous country, 
the transport of the artillery stores was 
attended with great difficulty; but it had been 
surmouaoted, when, late in Jannary, General 
Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis to leave his battering train and advanca 
with his field artillery only. The heavy guns 
and stores were accordingly sent back to the 
top of a ghant which the ariny had just de- 
scended, and there placed ia batteries erected 
for the defence of the pass. On February 11th 
General Abercromby crossed the Cauvery 
about thirty miles above Seringapatam, and 
after meetiug with some annoyance from the 
enemy's cavalry, who took part of his bag- 
gage, joined Lord Corawallis on the 16th. 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accord- 
ance with the permission given by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the process of negotiation was 
carried on simultaneously with the most vigo- 
rous preparation on one side for the prosecution 
of the siege—on the other, for the defence of 
Seringapatam. The fort way of a triangular 
figure, covered by branches of the river on its 
two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the island, was covered by strong out- 
works, Two broad and massy ramparts, the 
second at a considerable distance within the 
first, and both having good flank defences, a 
deep ditch with drawhbridges, and various 
advantages derived from the skill of Tippoo’s 
European servants in the modern principles of 
fortification, enhanced the difficulty of approach 
ou this side. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, it was, in the first instance, selected 
as the point for the main attack, and the 
ground of the choice appears to have been an 
expectation that, as there were no impediments 
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of the British troops and artillery would secure 
success, More careful observation led to the 
adoption of a different plan, the change being 
accelerated by intelligence and suggestions 
from Tippeo’s Enropean servants—who were 
now quite as ready te exercise their skill and 
knowledge for his destruction as they had pre- 
viously beeo assiduous in using them for his 
defence—and it was reselved te make the 
principal attack across the river against the 
north side of the fort. The curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending close to 
the hank of the river, left ne room fer out- 
works. The flank defences were few, and of 
little value—the ditch excavated from the rock 
was stated to be inconsiderable, and was more- 
over dry. The stone glacis hnilt inte the 
river was in two places imperfect. The walls, 
it was concluded, might be trenched to the 
foundations, and the probable effect weuld be 
the filling up the greater part ef the ditch. 
The main objection was the intervention 
of the river; but this was not thought suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the advantages of the 
plan. 

The works constructed by the English ad- 
vanced with preat rapidity and great secrecy. 
When their design became fully visible, Tippoo, 
despairing of snccess in the endeaveur to repel 
the invaders by the fire of the fort, attempted 
to distress them by turning the water from a 
large canal by which the English camp was 
principally supplied. The attempt was dis- 
covered in time te prevent its completion, and 
the sniall damage which had been dene te the 
bank ef the canal was speedily repaired. On 
the 22nd of Febrnary, General Abercremby 
advanced his posts for the purpose of aiding in 
the operatiens of the siege. On the same day 
Tippeo made a new effort to drive the English 
posts toa greater distance frem his capital, but 
was defeated. Throngh two succeeding days 
the besiegers steadily proceeded with their 
preparations ; in four days more it was ex- 
pected that twe breaching batteries, ene of 
twenty, the other of twelve guns, would he 
ready to open, together with an enfilading 
battery of at leasi ten pieces. These were to 
be assisted by a cross fire from the island, hut 
more especially from the redenbt formerly 
called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
perly received from the English the name ef 
Sihald’s redonbt, in honour of the brave efficer 
who fell while commanding the gallant band 
who se nebly defended it. Colonel Duff had 
his park fully provided and arranged. Even 
furnaces had been prepared fer heating shot, 
and from the combustible nature of the mate- 
rials of which many ef the buildings within 
the fort were composed, it was anticipated that 
the fire of the batteries would not long he 
opened befere the place against which it was 
directed wonld be wrapped in flames. To add 
to the emharrassments of the enemy, Purseram 
Bhew, with the Mahratta army and Captain 
Little’s brigade of English sepoys, was pow 
appreaching, as was Major Cuppage, with a 
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force from Coimbatore. While the allied 
armies were tls concentrating their ferce 
around Tippoe’s capital, they were exempted 
from the difficnlty which had fermerly driven 
Lord Cernwallis from before Seringapatam 
when victory seemed te he within his reach: the 
supply of provisions was abundant. Such was 
the condition of the armies of the allies— 
numerous, well appointed and well supplied ; 
the thunder ef their cannon was about te he 
poured upon a fort, the last hope of the enemy, 
within which sat the prince whese aggressions 
had brought to his gates as a fee the head of 
the English government of India, hound by 
the most imperative instrnctions to preserve 
peace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes te maintain the same course. On the 
head of the man who had so wantonly pre- 
tracted the calamities of war was the sterm 
now approaching abeut to hurst. The Eng- 
lish army almost loeked upon themselves as in 
possessien of Seringapatam, when, on the 
24th of February, orders were sent to the 
trenches that the working should be discon- 
tinned, and all hostile demonstratiens cease. 
The orders were received with that feeling 
which accompanies the hearing of any 
sudden and inexplicable commuuicatien. It 
was at first snppesed that there must have 
been some mistake—but it was soen ascer- 
tained that this belief had ne feundatien. 
The orders hecame iutelligihle when it was 
known that, after several days’ conference 
hetween the agents of the respective govern- 
ments, those of the allies had delivered their 
ultimatum—that the conditiens therein laid 
down had been assented to by the sultan, and 
the preliminaries sigued. The discussien had 
been broughé to a conclusion on the 22nd, and 
the demands of the allies ferthwith submitted 
to Tippeo. They were embodied in five articles 
te the follewing effect :—First, that one-half 
of the dominions ef which Tippoe was in pos- 
session befere the war should he ceded to the 
allies from the countries adjacent to theirs ; 
secondly, that Tippee sheuld pay three crores 
and thirty lacs of rnpees, one-half immediately, 
and the remainder by three instalments, at 
intervals not exceeding feur monthseach. Six 
creres had heen originally demanded ; but the 
sultan’s vakeels denied the ability of their 
master to pay more than the sum finally agreed 
upon, and offered to confirm their denial by 
the solemnity of an oath. After the tender of 
such a proof of their veracity, who could dis- 
helieve them ? Lord Cornwallis, it would seem, 
did not. The third article stipulated that all 
prisoners taken hy the four powers—the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and Tippoo— 
from the time of Hyder Ali, should he restered ; 
the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s song shenld 
be given as hostages fer the dne performance 
of the treaty; and the fifth provided that when 
the hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the 
sultan, a counterpart should be sent frem the 
three powers, héstilities should entirely cease, 
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and the terms of a treaty of alliance and per- 
petual friendship should he agreed upon. 

On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled 
his principal officers in the great mosque, and 
having laid before them the Koran, adjured 
them by its contents to answer sincerely the 
question he was about to pronose to them. 
Having read the articles, he said, ‘‘ You have 
heard the conditions of peace—you have now 
to hear and answer my question. Shall it be 
peace or war‘” The assernblage thus appealed 
to were loud and unanimous in professions of 
devotion to their sovereign, and of their readi- 
ness to lay down their lives in defence of 
his person and capital ; but they were equally 
unanimous in declaring—softening, however, 
the repulsive truth so as to render it not quite 
unfit to reach the ears of an Oriental despot, 
but still withont disguising it—that the troops 
were altogether dispirited, and that no confi- 
dence could be placed in them. The reed to 


which the fast-sinking hopes of Tippoo clung was: 


now broken. Themen who neverhefore had ven- 
tured to intrude upon the royal ear any unwel- 
come sound, nowdared to speak that which was 
true in preference to that which was agreeable, 
The extremity of danger had made them sincere, 
and for once their master had received counsel 
that was ahove suspicion. He felt that it 
could not he disregarded. The articles were 
signed and despatched to Lord Cornwallis, but 
indulgence was solicited with regard to that 
which stipulated for the transmission of the 
preliminaries by the youths who were to he 
detained as hostages. They were not thus 
transmitted ; a short delay was asked to allow 
of due preparation for the departure of the 
princes, and the governor-general, with a very 
laudable feeling, granted it. 

The liberality of Lord Cornwallis was not 
met with any indication of a similar nature on 
the part of the enemy. Even the stipulation 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities, to 
which the sultan’s seal had been affixed, was 
disregarded. Immediately on receiving the 
preliminaries, Lord Cornwallis had issued 
those orders for the cessation of all warlike 
operations which excited iu his army so much 
surprise, not unaccompanied hy something of 
despondeney and something of indignation. 
It was not without difficulty that the men 
could be restrained from proceeding with the 
works which they had anticipated were to put 
them in possession of Seringapatam, and en- 
able them to effect the triumphant deliverance 
of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and per- 
fidy who still remained within his power, But 
discipline prevailed—the wishes of the army 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all 
offensive operations ceased. Not such was the 
conduct of Tippoo and his garrison. For 
several hours the fire of cannon from the fort, 
and of musketry from the advanced parties of 
the enemy, was kept up more vigorously than 
before ; a British officer and several men were 
wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contempt of an engagement so recently con- 
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cluded. Most just would the retribution have 
been, had the governor-general revoked his 
former orders, recommenced the construction 
of his abandoned works, and prosecuted the 
siege to the point when the possession of 
Tippoo’s capital should have been decided by 
the comparative valour or the comparative ' 
numbers of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Lord‘ Cornwallis, however, con- 
tented himself with a series of messages, the 

earlier of which produced no effect. It may 

be doubted whether the latter were more effi- 

eacious than those which preceded them, or 

whether the discontinuance of the firing is not 
attributable to the influence of that caprice 
to which Tippoo was accustomed to surrender 
himself; but from some cause the firing came 

to an end, and the irritation which it occa- 

sioned in the minds of the British troops, 

who found themselves placed on unequal 

terms with the enemy, subsided. On this 

instance of the sultan’s folly and perfidy the 

observations of Major Dirom, deserve notice, 

from their justness and force. ‘This extra- 

ordinary conduct in the enemy,” says he, ‘“‘was 

supposed in camp to arise from a mistake in 

the vakeels not having acquainted their master 

that hostilities must cease; but the sultan 

could not be ignorant of the articles he had 

signed and sealed the preceding night ; nor 

was this any great testimony of the sincerity 

of his wishes to terminate the war. Indeed, 

his conduct could bear no other construction 

than an insolent and revengeful bravado, to 

fire upon us when he could with impunity, 

and to impose upon the ignorant part of his 

own subjects, and our allies, and leave their 

minds impressed with an idea that his superior 

fire (far we had opened no guns upon the fort) 

and his resolute defence had beea the means 

of his obtaining peace.” 

On the 26th of February, the fourth article 
of the preliminaries was carried into effect by 
the departure of the hostage priaces from 
Seringapatam to the British camp. The elder 
of the princes was ahout ten years of age ; his 
brother two years younger. Each was mounted 
on an elephant richly caparisoned, and their 
dresses glittered with numerous and valuable 
jewels. They were attended hy the Mysorean 
vakeels who had conducted the negotiation ; 
several messengers mouuted on camels, and 
seven standard-hearers, carrying small green 
flags suspended from rockets, preceded the 
princes ; a hundred pikemen, withspears inlaid 
with silver immediately followed them ; and a 
guard of two hundred sepoys with a party of 
horse brought up the rear. Great crowds were 
collected to witness the scene, whether actuated 
by the desire of beholding an imposing spec- 
tacle, or by some higher motive. The sultan 
himself was on the rampart above the gate- 
way through which his sons passed. They 
departed under a salute from the fort; and as 
they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
discharges from its park of artillery greeted 
their coming, while the part of the British 
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line which they passed was turned out to 
receive them. On arriving at the tents pre- 
pared for their reception, they were met by 
the governor-general’s ageut, Bir John Kena- 
way, and the vakeels of the nizam and the 
Mahratta state. The governor-general had 
proposed to meet them here; but at the ex- 
press desire of Tippoo this mark of attention 
was omitted, and it was arranged that they 
should proceed to the British head-quarters. 
The procession accordingly advanced, with the 
addition which it had received from the acces- 
sion of the diplomatic agents of the allies and 
their attendants, and was met by Lord Corn- 
wallis, accompanied by his staff and some of 
the chief officers of the army, at the door of 
his lordship’s principal tent. On the princes 
alighting, the governor-generalembraced them ; 
and then extending to each one of his hands, 
led them into the tent and seated them by his 
side. The duty of Tippoo’s head vakeel, who 
had been placed in charge of the hoys, was now 
at an end ; and he signalized its conclusion hy 
a graceful appeal to the feelings of Lord 
Cornwallis. ‘‘ These children,” said he, ‘‘ were 
this morniog the sons of the sultan, my 
master; their situation is now changed, 
and they must look up to your lordship 
as their father.” The governor-general made 
an appropriate reply, assuring the vakeel, 
and the princes themselves, that all possible 
care would be taken for the protcction of 
their persons, and the promotion of their 
happiness. The promise was religiously 
fulfilled; and the transfer of the paternal 
character announced by the vakeel, ‘‘ ceased,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “to be an Orien- 
tal image, if determined by the test of 
paternal attentions.” A strong interest for 
the captive youths was indeed prevalent 
throughout the British army ; a feeling which, 
with regard to the younger, was increased by 
the affecting circumstance of his mother having 
recently died from fright, occasioned hy the 
attack on Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the sul- 
tan contented with the reception of his sons, 
that he ordered a royal salute to be fired in 
testimony of his satisfaction. 

In partial payment of the sum stipulated 
hy the preliminaries, a crore of rupees was 
forwarded hy Tippoo to the British camp. 
The vakeels continued to meet for the arrange- 
ment of the definitive treaty ; but their pro- 
gress was embarrassed hy the usual arts of 
Indian negotiators. The cessions to he made 
by Tippoo were to be determined with refer- 
ence to revenue; but the sultan’s vakeels pre- 
tended that the revenue accounts of many 
districts were lost, and proposed to supply 
their place hy statements which, as might he 
expected, invariably over-rated the resources 
of the provinces to be surrendered, and under- 
rated those which were to be retained by 
their master. The vakeels of the nizam and 
the Mahrattas produced counter-statements, 
which in all probability were not less unfairly 
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Tippoo. This was not the only source of dif- 
ference. The value of the sultan’s coins was 
fixed by public regulation; and it was not 
unreasonable to expect that, in the payments 
to be made by that prince to the confederates, 
this valuation should he followed. Tippoo’s 
vakeels, however, affirmed that it was appli- 
cable only to the receipt of money ivto the 
treasury ; and that when issued from thence, 
it was always at a rate much more favourable 
to the sovereign. This was prohably true ; 
but the allies were not readily to be persnaded 
to receive payment at the rate at which the 
sultan had been accustomed to liquidate the 
debts due from him to his subjects. A middle 
course was at length adopted: the vakeels of 
the allies agreed to divide the difference in 
their respective modes of estimatiog the value 
of the coins, and thus to allow to the sultan 
one-half the advantage which he obtained in 
dealing with those who could not resist him. 
A similar compromise was effected with regard 
to the estimated value of the different pro- 
vinces constituting his dominions, and the 
labours of the negotiators seemed in a fair 
way of coming to a speedy conclusion. 

But a new difficulty arose. Among the 
cessions demanded on behalf of the allies was 
Coorg, a mountainous country of considerable 
extent, hut yielding only a very moderate 
tribute. The people of Coorg were Hindoos, 
and in their habits not very dissimilar from 
the Nairs of Malabar. They were warlike, 
and averse to foreign dominion. They had, 
however, been subdued by Hyder Ali; and 
though frequent insurrections had taken place, 
they were speedily suppressed, and the coun- 
try continued to he an appendage to the 
throne of Mysore. The rajah, when a youth, 
had been imprisoned by Tippoo ; hut, effecting 
his escape, he succeeded in collecting round 
him a band of followers, by whose assistance 
he was enabled to assert: his authority, and 
gradually to dispossess the foreign population 
which, in conformity with a frequent practice 
of the house of Hyder Ali, had heen settled 
in the country. Not satisfied with this mea- 
sure of success, he retaliated on his enemy by 
levying contributions on the territory adjoin- 
iog his own frontier, and hy these predatory 
excursions he retrieved the resources of a 
country exhausted by the oppression of foreign 
conquerors. On the commencement of hostili- 
ties between the English and Tippoo, he gave 
passage to the army of General Abercromby 
through his dominions, and greatly facilitated 
their operations hy the supply of provisions, 
the communication of intelligence, and the 
extension of every species of aid which he 
could command. He had, therefore, a strong 
claim to the protection of the British govern- 
meot, which could only effectively be exerted 
hy the transfer of his tributary dependence 
from Tippoo to the power whose interests the 
Coorg Rajah had so zealously promoted. 
Were he given up to the discretion of the 


exaggerated or diminished than were those of|Sultan of Mysore, no question could exist as 
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to the use which would be made of ths liberty, 
The honour of the British government seemed, 
therefore, involved in the assertion of the 
demand for the transfer of Coorg ; but, on the 
ather hand, as that country was not properly 
adjacent to the territories of any of the allied 
powers, the demand was not in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of ths preliminaries. 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the dsmand 
mads on behalf of the English, was un- 
bounded. “To which of the English posses- 
sions,” he asked, ‘‘is Coorg adjacent? Why 
do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ?” 
To these passionats inquiries he added a de- 
claration, that his enemies knew that he would 
sooner have died in the breach than consent 
to the cession, and that they darsd not bring 
it forward till they had treachsrously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is 
certain that the possession of Coorg was most 
important to the English, a3 enabling them to 
hold Tippoo in check. For this reason, as 
well as in regard to the just claims of the 
rajah upon their protection, it is deeply to be 
lamented that the preliminariss were not so 
framed aa to allow of the demand for its sur- 
render without giving the sultan even a colour- 
able pretence for complaining of bad faith. 
The importance of Coorg, and the services of 
the rajah, could scarcely have been overlooked 
when the preliminaries were drawn. If such 
wers the fact, the cass was one of most repre- 
hensible negligence. But the more probable 
Opinion seems to be, that, from the weak 
anxiety of the governor-general for peace, it 
was Judged expedient to frame the prelimi- 
naries in such a mannerasto keep out of sight 
any point likely to be peculiarly startliog or 
disagreeable to the sultan’s feelings. The 
result waa, that the English were ultimately 
compellad either to assert a claim in which 
their right was, to say the least, suspicious, or 
to abandon a meritorious supporter to the 
mercy of the tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, ths governor-general 
made his election in favour of that which per- 
haps was, on the whole, the less. He refused 
to recede from the demand, ordered some guns 
which had been sent away, to be brought back 
to the island and redoubts, and preparations 
recommenced for prosecuting the siege. Tip- 
poo, with equal vigour, hegan to prepare for 
defence. Indeed, he had scarcely, if at all, 
discontinued the work. For some time after 
the cessation of all active labours on the part 
of the English, the stir of preparation was 
observable within the fort. This, being con- 
trary to the rules of an armisticc and the 
custom of war, no less than to the conduct of 
the besisgers, was made the subject of remon- 
strance. Tippoo, in a tone of insolence thinly 
disgnised under an appearance of extreme 
humility, answered, that Lord Cornwallis 
must have been misiuformed; but for his 
lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of 
the bastions should be thrown down, that he 
might see into the fort, The unexpected 
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demand of the Coorg country furnished the 
sultan with a sufficient excuse for pursuing 
his operations without disguise, and he lost 
no time in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The ability of the English to carry on the 
siege was greatly impaired by the delay which 
had taken place. The greater part of the 
materials collected for the purpose had become 
uofit for use, and fresh supplies could be ob- 
tained only from a considerable distance, and 
with considerable labour. The trenches had 
suffered much injury, and required repair— 
and worse than all, the army, especially the 
European part of it, by confinement to a fixed 
spot, in an unhealthy situation, during the 
most unhealthy season, had become greatly 
enfeebled by the encroachments of disease. 
So rapidly was sickness extending, that there 
was some reason to fear that by the time the 
necessary preparations for assault were com- 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of success, 
would not remain effective. In other quarters 
there was grouod for apprehension. Differ- 
ences existed between the nizam and the 
Mahratta allies of the British, and but little 
reliance could be placed on the fidelity of 
either, while Scindia was in motion with views 
believed to be not friendly to British interests. 
Thus circumstanced, every hour of delay 
diminished the strength of the British army 
and increased its danger, while it enabled 
Tippoo to add something to the difficulties 
with which it had to contend. To gain time 
by protracted negotiation was obviously the 
interest of the enemy, while to the English it 
was important to bring the point in dispute at 
once toa close. With a view to expediting 
such a result, on the return of the vakeels 
with the report of Tippoo’s refusal to as- 
sent to the surrender of Coorg, the two 
hostage princes were apprized that they must 
prepare to move the next morning towards 
Coromandel, and their Mysorean guards were 
disarmed and placed under restraint, The 
youths, who were much affected by the inti- 
mation, were, in accordance with it, conducted 
to the rear of the army, but were there per- 
mitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attempt on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to 
induce their master, as they said, “to hear 
reason.” ‘These officers were desired to inti- 
mate that uolessihe signature of the sultan 
were affixedwithout delay toa detinitive treaty, 
based ono the arrangements concluded between 
them and the vakeels of the allies, hostilities 
would be immediately resumed. Purseram 
Bhow had now arrived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, felt little disposition to 
respect any suspension of arms which inter- 
fered with the acquisition of plunder. His 
horsemen set vigorously to work, and carried 
off a number of camels and cattle helongiag 
to the enemy. Against this breach of tha 
armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it perhaps 
had some effect in influencing his final deter. 
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mination. After various excuses, the vakeels, 
on the 18th of March, once more appeared 
with the treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and 
on the following day it was formally presented 
to Lord Cornwallis by the captive sons of the 
sultan. 

The effect of this treaty was to bring the 
frontiers of the Mahrattas to the river Toom- 
buddra, which was their boundary abont thir- 
teen years hefore ; to restore to Nizam Ali his 
territories north of that river, and the pos- 
session of Kurpa on its south; while the 
English obtained Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, 
and Baéramahal, all of them cessions of con- 
siderable importance in adding to the strength 
and compactness of the Company’s territories. 

In judgiug of the proceedings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, due allowance should undoubtedly be 
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If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in some 
points in which the national honour was mate- 
tially concerned, he manifested great personal 
disinterestedness, by relinquishing for the 
henefit of the army his share of booty. The 
example was followed hy General Meadows ; 
who, though he had proved himself unfit for 
the exercise of an independent command of 
importance, appears to have merited the cha- 
racter of a brave soldier and a generous man. 

As soon as the arrangements hetween the 
belligerents could be regarded as finally con- 
elnded, Lord Cornwallis became anxious to 
remove his army with all practicable speed 
from the pestilential spot which was rapidly 
consuming its strength. The governor-general 
arrived at Madras late in May, and in Bengal 
in July following. After his departure from 
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feeling with regard to Indian affairs which was 
all but universal in England, and for the desire 
which the governor-general may be supposed 
to have entertained to offer to that feeling as 
little offence as possible. But one of the pre- 
liminary articles was so shamelessly and scan- 
dalously evaded, that no consideration of expe- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain 
the British Government from expressing its 
indignation, and, if necessary, compelling by 
force the due execution of the provision thus 
atrociously violated. It was provided that all 
prisoners from the time of Hyder Ali should 
be set at liberty. Tipooo had carried off a 
great number of prisoners from Coromandel, 
whom he had detained in violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and who, notwithstanding the 
conclusion of the subsequent treaty, were 
unable to regain their liherty except by stealth. 
These persons fled iu considerable numbers, 
and were received by the English, but in a 
manner which seemed as though they were 
ashamed of performing this duty, and no 
means were adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unhappy persons still remained within 
the tyraut’s power. Some inquiry was made 
respecting the officers aud soldiers taken during 
the war, but with regard even to them the 
English authorities appear to have heen satis- 
fied with whatever explanation it pleased the 
vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there was 
strong ground for suspecting that in several 
instances the missing parties had fallen victims 
to the sultan’s vengeance. Some of the fol- 
lowers of the English camp who had been 
made prisoners returned after a time, each 
mutilated of a hand. These unfortunate men 
were shown to the vakeels, who said, that they 
had heen caught plundering, and that the bar- 
harous punishment inflicted on them was with- 
out the sultan’s knowledge. The ignorance 
of the sultan was indeed always pleaded to 
exonerate him from responsibility for the cruel- 
ties exercised under his authority. He, it was 
said, did not sanction them, avd conld not 
inquire into all the details of his govern- 
ment. With snch ready apologies as these the 
governor-general was content, 


his army and the heads of departments, aud 
informed them, that the contribution of three 
crores and thirty lacs, by which he had 
purchased the absence of the invaders, must he 
provided for at the joint cost of himself, the 
army, and the people at large. His own share 
was, in the exercise of his royal grace and 
henignity, fixed at one crore and ten lacs— 
one third of the entire amount, Sixty lacs 
were to be furnished hy the army, as a 
nuzzerana or gift—a donation bestowed as 
freely and with the sane degree of good- 
will as was formerly in England the ‘‘ hene- 
volence,” so called, in aid of the sovereign’s 
necessities. The remaining one crore and 
sixty lacs were to he provided by the civil 
officers and the inhabitants generally. The — 
mode of distributing this last share of the 
burden was left to the heads of the civil 
departments, who prudently endeavonred to 
relieve themselves as far as possible from its 
pressure. The accounts, however, were made 
up with all the strictness which was due to 
public decorum, and to the characters of the 
responsible parties who exercised control over 
them, Each civil officer was debited with the 
snm which in fairness he might be called upon 
to pay, and a corresponding entry of the 
discharge of the claim was made with due 
precision. Had the sultan condescended to 
examine those records, he must have been 
delighted, not only by the accuracy with which 
they were made up, but by the severe exact- 
ness maintained by those who prepared them, 
in regard to their own contributions. But the 
books were false witnesses, and those by whom 
they were compiled paid nothing. Their 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the 
inhabitants of each district beyond the amount 
of the nominal assessment. There was one 
inconvenience attending this ingenious opera- 
tion. The great men, with whom it originated, 
could uot conceal the process from their official 
inferiors ; the latter were not to be persuaded 
that those above them possessed any exclusive 
claim to the exercise of frand and extortion— 
and it followed that, to secure impunity to 
themselves, the higher officers were obliged to 
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connive at conduct similar to their own in 
every person engaged in the collection. It is 
not difficult to conceive what was the situa- 
tion of a conutry thus plundered at the dis- 
cretion of every revenue officer, from the 
chief who steed in the royal preseuce, to the 
lowest rnnner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the uuweleome order to deliver 
their cherished hoards. Under such a system, 
it is ohviously impossible to ascertain how 
much was extorted from the suffering people ; 
but it was generally helieved that the sum far 
exceeded the whole amount which, accerdiug 
to the allotment made by the sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at the end of 
several years, a balance of sixty lacs still stood 
on the books of the treasury against the 
country. Torture in its most horrible forms 
was resorted to; but from utter destitution 
even torture could extort nothing ; and that 
obstinate determination, which iu the East so 
often accompanies and fortifies the love of 
money, not unfrequently defied the infliction. 
Such are the ordinary incidents of native 
governments ; and it must be remembered, 
that of such governments, that of Tippoo was 
by no means the worst, With regard to the 
fulfilment of the pecuniary engagements of that 
prince with the allies, it will be sufficient, 
without entering into details, to state, that at 
the end of about two years its progress per- 
mitted the restoration of the two hostage 
princes to their father. They were accom- 
panied by Captain Doveton ; and Tippoo, in 
the exercise of that hatred to the English 
which long indulgence had rendered almost 
uncontrollable, hesitated whether he should 
admit the British officer to his presence, The 
question was submitted for the opinion of 
his councillors. They represented that the 
sultan’s refusal might excite suspicion, aud 
that the Englishman might be amused with 
professions of friendship, while ‘‘ whatever 
was in the heart might remain there.” This 
sage and honest advice the sultan followed. 
Captain Doveton was received with great 
courtesy, and personally surrendered his charge 
to the sultan, Tippoo exhibited no emotion 
on recovering from captivity two persuns who 
might he supposed sn dear to him. His 
reception of them was far less warm and 
affectionate than that which they had met 
from Lord Cornwallis on being placed under 
his care. 

The war with Tippoo was the great event 
of: Lord Cornwallis’s administration ; and no- 
thing of a similar nature occurred to deserve 
notice, except the capture of the French 
settlements in the year following that which 
had terminated the disputes with Mysore, 
The French revolution had lighted up the 
flames of war throughout Europe, and Eng- 
land had embarked in the struggle to chain 
the demon, whose avowed object: was the 
destruction of all existing thrones, institutions, 
and forms of government, The attention of 
the British governments in India was thus 
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directed to the reduction of the possessions of 
France in that country, and they fell almost 
without an cffort to maintain them. Lord 
Corawallis hastened from Bengal to undertake 
the command of an expedition against Pondi- 
cherry ; but no such difficulties or labours as 
were encountered by Sir Eyre Coote fell to 
the lot of the English when again the capital 
of the French possessions in India was sum- 
moned to surrender. No protracted siege— 
no formidable array of lines,and batteries 
were required, Before the arrival of the 
governor-geueral the place had yielded to a 
British force under Colonel Braithwaite. This 
event took place in August, 1793. The re- 
duction of the minor French settlements was 
effected with equal ease and celerity; and 
again, as had happened thirty-two years 
before, not a staff throughout the wide ex- 
panse of India was surmounted by the French 
flag ; nor dida French soldier remain in the 
country, except as the servant of some native 
priuce or the prisoner of the British govern- 
ment, 

It now temains only to advert to the 
changes effected hy Lord Cornwallis in the 
internal administration of the territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Bengal. It will be 
recollected that the dewanny or administration 
of the revenue and financial departments of 
the state had been bestowed on the Hast-India 
Company by the Mogul, and that the power 
had been formally assumed, although the 
condition on which it was granted was not 
implicitly observed. From the weakness of 
the native governments, the nizamut, or 
remaining powers of the state, passed at first 
covertly, and afterwards ostensibly, into the 
hands of the English, who thus hecame the 
sole rulers of a very extensive and eininently 
ill-governed territory. In all native states 
abuse is the rule, not the exception; and 
Bengal, under its later nabobs, might be taken 
asa type of the worst-ordered. During the 
period of transition, when the old authority 
was rapidly falling inte decay, am gathering 
round it the ordinary concomitants of weak- 
uess, contempt, and opposition—while that 
which was supplanting it had as yet neither 
the physical power nor the moral respect 
which are the growth of time—when no one 
precisely knew with whom any particular 
portion of authority resided, nor in what 
manucr the rights and duties of government 
were apportioned between the tottering, sink- 
ing musnud of an indolent, effeminate, power- 
less prince, and the council chamber of the 
stranger merchants whom the course of events 
had so wonderfully asseciated wifh the desti- 
nies of Hindostan—when all was unsettled, 
indefivable, and precarious, the native policy, 
which prescribes that each man should secure 
to himself as large a portion as he can of the 
objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or the personal claims of 
others, received an extraordinary measure of 
acceleration and strength, The state of the 
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country with regard to the two great branches 
of administration, revenue and law, was 
briefly but comprehensively described in two 
short passages of a letter addressed, during an 
early period of Hastings’s administration, by 
the president and council of Bengal to the 
Court of Directors, With regard to revenue, 
it was observed, that ‘‘the nazims exacted 
what they could from the zemindars and great 
farmers of the revenue, whom they left at 
liberty to plunder all below, yveserving to 
themselves the prerogative of plundering them 
in their turn when they were supposed to 
have enriched themselves with the spoils of 
the country.” On the morality of this it is 
unnecessary to say a word; the misery en- 
gendered by it stands not in need of illus- 
tration ; but the infatuation with which 
avarice sought to gratify its insatiate appetite 
by plundering all within its range, though sure 
that nothing could be retained—that equal 
avarice, armed with greater power, would 
compel a full surrender of the fruits of rapine, 
might afford opportunity for instructive re- 
mark were there place for it. All grades of 
revenue officers engaged in the work of plunder 
with an avidity which seemed to imply a con- 
viction that they were working for their own 
benefit ; yet none hut the highest were able 
to keep what they gained. Such is the power 
of a passion which appears to defy not more 
the restraints of justice than the dictates of 
common sense—such is a picture of society in 
an Indian state, where the exercise of extor- 
tioa is universal, hut the enjoyment of its 
profits confined to a select and powerful few 
*—where the plunderer of to-day is the victim 
of to-morrow—where the minor oppressor 
plies his craft but to enrich his more digni- 
fied brethren, and endures w life of auxiety 
and gnilt without recompense or alleviation, 
With respect to the adniinistration of justice, 
the situation of Bengal at the period allnded to 
was not less wretched than with regard to the 
collection of the revenue. The governinent re- 
ported thaf, ‘‘the regular course was every- 
where snspended ; but every man exercised it 
who had the power of compelling others to 
submit to his decisions.” What it was that, 
in such a state of society, every man who had 
power dispensed to his neighbours, may 
readily be imagined. It will not he suspected 
that it was either justice or law. The ad- 
ministrator in this case, like the revenue 
officer, had no object but to promote his own 
interest. ‘‘ Decisions,” like other commadities, 
were marketable, and, in conformity with 
the custom of trade, were sold to the best 
bidder. Where any exception occurred, the 
volunteer administrator of what was called 
justice was actuated by personal motives of 
favonr or revenge. These enormous abuses 
were tolerated too long ; but at length a move- 
ment was made for their suppression, and, 
under the authority of instructions fram hoine, 
Hastings exerted himself vigorously to intro- 
duce improvement, A board of revenue was 
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established at the capital ; European collectors, 
with native assistants, were appointed in the 
provinces; and certain members of the council 
were deputed to make circuits for the purpose 
of carrying the new arrangements into execu- 
tion. Inthe judicial department, two principal 
courts, called the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, were 
created, and civil and criminal courts of in- 
ferior jurisdiction were established throughout 
the provinces, Various changes took place 
subsequently, some of them at a very early 
period ; but these it would he impossible even 
to mention without extending the notice of 
these transactions to an inconvenient length. 
One of the most important measures of 
Hastings’s government was the effecting a 
revenue settlement for five years. Some cx- 
cellent rules were at the same time pro- 
pounded—it would be too much to say that 
they were enforced, Nuzzars, or free gifts, 
as they were called, were prohibited, and 
revenue officers were forbidden to hold farms. 
At the expiration of the five years the practice 
ofannual settlement was again resorted to, and 
continned till the time of Lord Cornwallis. 
That nobleman, soon after undertaking the 
office of governor-general, was fnrnished with 
copions iostructions from the Court of Di- 
rectors on the internal management ofthe coun- 
try committed to hiscare. These instructions 
were marked hy a decided leaning towards the 
class of fnnctionaries called zemindars, the 
precise nature of whose connection with the 
land and the people has afforded subject for 
much dispnte. The court censured the em- 
ployment of farmers and persons having no 
permanent interest in the land in place of the 
zemindars ; adverted to great defalcations 
which had taken place; and expressed their 
opinion that the most practicable method of 
avoiding such occurrences in future would be, 
to introduce 2. permanent settlement of the 
revenue on reasonable principles, such settle- 
ments to be made, in all practicable instances, 
with the zemindar ; and in cases where he 
might he incapable of the trust, with a relation 
or agent of the zemindar, in preference to a 
farmer. But though it was proposed that the 
assessment should he ultimately fixed in per- 
petuity, it was determined that at first the 
settlement should be made for a term of years 
only ; and in order that the views of the court 
might be carried into effect with precision, it 
was recommended that inquiry should be made 
into the rights and privileges of the zemindars 
and other landholders under the institutions of 
the Mogul or Hindoo governmenis, and the 
services they were bound to perform. ‘The 
crowning measure of endowing any plan of 
settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
the court. These instructions were issued in 
consequence of a clause in an act of parliament 
passed a few years before, by which the Court 
of Directors were required to give orders for 
redressing the wrongs of ‘‘rajahs, zemindars, 
polygars, talookdars, and other native land: 
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holders.” It is not unworthy of remark that 
the act only prescrihes the establishment of 
_ permanent rules, for the regulation of tributes, 
rents, and services ; hut hy the mode in which 
the requisition was carried out in Bengal, the 
actual amount of trihute or rent assessed upon 
the land was permanently and unalterably 
fixed. This was obviously more than the act 
demanded. 

Ifthe home government construed somewhat 
liberally the intentions of the legislature, their 
governor-general was not slow in imitating 
their example in his method of dealing with 
his instructions. A settlement for ten years 
was mads, preparatory to the irrevocahle step 
which was to deprive the government for ever 
of any future claim upon the land. In the 
mean time some inquiry was instituted in 
obedience to the commands of the court, into 
the rights and duties of the zemiodars; but a 
very slight examination was sufficient to satisfy 
the governor-general. Atthe threshold of the 
inquiry lay the question, to whom did the pro- 
perty of the soil helong? On this point 
different opinions have ever heen maintained, 
aod all of them with some degree of plausi- 
hility. By some it has heen held that in India 
the land has always heen regarded as the pro- 
perty of tho sovereign ; hy others, that in most 
parts of the country the personas called zemin- 
dars are the rightful proprietors; while hy a 
third party it has heen contended, that the 
great majority of cultivators have a permanent 
interest in the soil, and that the zemindar was 
only the officer throngh whom in many cases 
the claims of government were settled. These 
theoretical differeaces of opinion have given 
rise to others of a practical character, as to the 
parties to be recognized by government io 
levying its claims upon the land—whether a 
settlement should be effected with a person 
called a zemindar, who is responsible for the 
whole assessment upon a given district, 
generally of considerable extent; with an 
association of persons occupying lands within 
a particular locality, termed a village, the ia- 
habitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions ; or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the country hy the 
name of ryots. These three modes of settle- 
meat are respectively descrihed as the zemin- 
dary, the village, and the ryotwar systems ; 
and the presumed advantages of each have 
heen maintained with great zeal. But no 
difference on this point embarrassed the go- 
vernment of Lord Cornwallis. All the in- 
fluential servants of the presidency appear to 
have agreed with the governor-general in the 
preference expressed by the home authorities 
for the zemindary system of settlement. On 
the right in the soil, the same uoanimity did 
not prevail; but the governor-general cut 
short all inquiry by determining, certainly 
with great precipitancy, to recognize the right 
as residing exclusively in the zemindars. He 
not only affirmed his helief that it actually 
belonged to them, but declared that if it did 
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not, it would be necessary to confer it upon 
them, or upon some other persons ; as nothing, 
in his judgmsnt, would be more pernicious 
than to regard the right as appertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entirely 
overlooked, or chose to appear ignorant of, 
the possibility of other rights existing in 
connection with the land hesides those of the 
government and the zemindar. Mr. Shore, 
an able civil servant, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth, recommended cantion and further in- 
quiry; but the governor-general seemed to 
think that his duty was not to inquire, hut to 
act. The sanction of the home authorities for 
declaring perpetual the decennial settlement 
which had recently heen made was asked and 
obtained ; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made under that settlement 
were authoritatively proclaimed to be fixed 
for ever. 

The provinces permanently settled have 
undoubtedly prospered: heiog among the 
richest and most fertile portions of the British 
dominions in India, it must he a perverse 
system of government indeed which could 
materially check their prosperity ; hut a vast 
mass of inconvenience and suffering is dirsctly 
traceable to the haste with which the impor- 
tant measure of a permanent settlement was 
carried out. The rights of hereditary culti- 
vators were sacrificed, From the default of 
the zemiodars, from their incompetence, and 
from other causes, the office often became 
vested in the hands of persons whose character 
or position in society commaoded no respect, 
and who used it only as an instrument of 
extortion. Lawsuits in consequence of these 
circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of 
litigation were frightfully multiplied. 

Changes affecting miuor branches of the 
revenue were made by Lord Cornwallis, hut 
the land so far transcends in importance all 
other sources of iucome, tbat a particular 
reference to those of ioferior value may he 
spared. Some notice, however, is demanded 
of the new machinery created for dispensing 
civil and criminal justice. One of the most 
decided changes was the severance of judicial 
authority from that connected with the 
revenue. The power heretofore exercised hy 
zeroindars was taken away, and the European 
collectors were also deprived of their judicial 
character. For the adininistration of civil 
justice the governor-general and memhers of 
couocil were to form one chief court, called 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which 
was to hear appeals and control the exercise 
of the power of the inferior courts. No appeal 
could be made to the Court of Sudder Dewanoy 
Adawlut unless the sum io dispute amounted 
to one thousand rupees. The courts immc- 
diately under this were called provincial 
courts. Like that above them, they were 
courts of revision and appeal with relation to 
the courts helow; but they were also, to a 
certain extent, courts of primary jurisdiction, 
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In each of these courts were to he three 
judges, chosen from among the covepanted 
servants of the Company. They were em- 
powered to try, in the first instance, such suits 
as should he transmitted to them for the pur- 
pose by government or the Court of Sudder 
Dewaony Adawlut, and to order their decision 
in such cases to be executed by the judges of 
the zillah or city courts; to receive original 
suits or complaints which any judge of the 
zillah or city courts had refused or neglected 
to entertain or proceed with, and to cause such 
judge 1o hear and determine such case; to 
receive petitions respectiog matters depend- 
ing in the courts below, and give directions 
therein to the judges in such courts; to 
receive any charges which might be preferred 
against the zillah or city judges for corruption, 
and forward them to the Court of Sudder De- 
waony Adawlut, as well as to report to that 
court on any negligence or misconduct of such 
judges. They were also to hear appeals from 
the zillah courts if preferred within three 
months from the passing of the decree appealed 
‘against, or after that period, for sufficient 
reason. Whenever it should appear to a 
provincial court that a suit had not heen 
sufficiently investigated in the zillah court, 
they might either take such further evidence 
as they might deem necessary, and give judg- 
ment thereon, or remit the snit back to the 
zillah court with iastructions. The decisions 
of the provincial courts were to be final for 
sums Dot exceeding one thousand rupees. 

The next class of judicial establishments 
consisted of the zillah (or district) and city civil 
courts. Over each of these a European judge 
presided. He was assisted by a register, also 
a European covenanted servant, and in some 
cases by an assistant similarly qualified. As 
all questions relating to succession, inheri- 
tance, marriage, caste, and all usages and 
institutions of the like character, were to be 
decided by the Mahometan Jaw with respect 
to Mahometans, and by the Hindoo law with 
regard to Hindoos, each court was provided 
with a native officer of each persuasion, pre- 
sumed to be well versed in the principles of 
law as expounded in their respective creeds ; 
these persons acting as assessors to the judge, 
who received their written opinions, and regu- 
lated his judgment accordingly. The pleadings 
were directed to be in writing, and to consist 
of, first, a plaint; secondly, an answer; 
thirdly, a reply; and fourthly, a rejoinder. 
If anything material to the suit had heen 
omitted, either in the plaint or answer, one 
supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. The pleadings 
might he written, at the option of the parties, 
either in Persian, Bengalee, or Hindoostapee. 
The pleadings being completed, the courts 
were to proceed to hear evidence, either 
written or oral, and the latter was to be 
reduced to writing in one of the languages 
previously mentioned. The decree followed, 
and this it was provided should contain the 
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name of every witness examined, the title of 
every paper read, and a statement of the 
amouut or value of the property in dispute. 
These courts were empowered to take cogni- 
zance of all suits and complaints respecting 
the succession or right to real or personal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, ac- 
counts, contracts, marriage, caste, claims to 
damages for injuries, and generally all suits of 
a civil nature, if the property sought to he 
recovered, or the defendant against whom the 
suit was brought, were actually within the 
limits of the court’s jurisdiction. Those limits 
were the same with the boundaries of the 
zillah or city in which the courts might be 
established. The power of these courts ex- 
tended to all persons not British subjects, in 
the sense in which those words were then 
legally applied. European subjects of the 
King of Great Britain were consequently 
exenipted; hut it was provided that none 
excepting officers of the King’s or the Com- 
pany’s army, or civil servants of the Company, 
should reside within the jurisdiction of any 
zillah or city court, at a greater distance than 
ten miles from Calcutta, without executing a 
bond rendering themselves amenable to the 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred 
rupees. European officers of the government, 
as well as native officers, were also declared 
amenable to the courts for acts done in their 
official capacity in breach of the regulations or 
laws enacted by the local government. Those 
regulations formed the code by which the 
decisions of the courts were to be guided, save 
in cases where the native law was permitted to 
operate. Where no specific rule might exist 
for their guidance, the judges were directed 
to act according to equity, justice, and good 
conscience, An appeal lay to the provincial 
courts in all suits without exception. 

To relieve the zillah and city courts from 
part of the business supposed, from the inferior 
value of the matter in dispute, to be of inferior 
importance, the registers of those courts were 
empowered to hear and decide causes in which 
the amount or value of the thing at issue did 
not exceed two hundred rupees; liberty of 
appeal to the court to which the register was 
attached being in all cases reserved. 

Still further to relieve the zillah and city 
courts, a8 well as in the expectation, which in 
other countries has been so often held out and 
so seldom realized, of bringing substaatial 
justice to every man’s door, inferior judica- 
tures were constituted, called courts of native 
commissioners. These commissioners were 
to exercise their functions in three different 
characters: as aumeens, or referees ; as salis, 
or arbitrators; and as moonsiffs, or judges 
exercising original jurisdiction. Their autho- 
rity was restricted to suits in which the value 
of the thing in litigation did not exceed fifty 
rupees. They were to be nominated by the 
judges of the zillah and city courts, and to be 
approved by the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, To the latter court alone was given 
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the power of removing them. The native 
commissiooers were to be sworn to the admin- 
- istration of their duties, aud to be liable to 
prosecution for corruption, or for oppressive 
and unwarranted acts of authority—an in-por- 
tant provision in a country where judgment 
had been so long bought and sold. In their 
character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to try such causes as might be remitted 
to them by the zillah courts, proceeding in the 
manner prescribed for the conduct of snits in 
those courts. As arbitrators, they might 
decide disputes not brought before the court, 
provided the parties executed bonds, engaging 
to abide by the decision of the commissioners, 
and to make the award a decree of court. In 
no case were these commissioners to have the 
power ofenforcing their own decrees. Monthly 
reports of causes decided, such reports being 
accompanied by all original documents, were 
to be made to the zillah court to which the 
commissioner was immediately subject, and 
that Court was to enforce the decision reported, 
if not appealed against within thirty days; 
the power of appeal being snbject to uo other 
limitation, 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the 
character of the vakeels or agents who might 
be employed in them, Previously, all that a 
suitor did not perform in his own person was 
committed either to some servant or dependant, 
or to men who were ready to transact any busi- 
ness for any person who would employ them, 
but who were not recoguized hy the courts, 
nor subject to any regulations, In the former 
case, the suitor was represented, and his in- 
terests maintained, by persons for the most 
part entirely ignorant of law of any description. 
In the latter, the amount of the advocate’s 
knowledge seldom extended beyond a slight 
acquaintance with the ordinary forms of pro- 
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they practised for promoting or encouraging 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross mishe- 
haviour of any kiod. The suspension was to 
be reported to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, by whom the vakeel might be either 
deprived of his privilege or fined. 

Such were the maia provisious for the ad- 
ministration of civil justice. In one respect 
the task of legislatiag for the exercise of 
criminal judicature was Jess embarrassed by 
difficulty. There was little or no conflict of 
lawa, criminal proceedings having been almost 
universally conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahoinet. The Koran was necessarily 
the chief authority ; the sayings of the Prophet, 
stored up ia the memory of his followers and 
handed down by tradition—perhaps occasion- 
ally invented to answer existing emergencies 
—supplied some of the deficiencies of the Ko- 
ran, which were neither few nor unimportant ; 
the opinions and judgments of learned Maho- 
metans, contemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communi- 
cation with him, formed avother resource ; and 
lastly, came reports of deoided cases hy judges 
of later date, who bad ventured to exercise 
their own judgment where that of their pre- 
decessors afforded no guide. The law thus 
obtained was not of the best description, and 
its administration, it is unnecessary to say, 
was corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavonred 
to correct some of the evils which existed both 
in the law aud the judges, by subjecting both 
to the control of the British government. For 
eighteen months he personally exercised this 
control, hut at the end of that period, the 
numerous demands upon his time and atten- 
tion reudered it impracticable to continue the 
labour which he had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and superintending the 
administration of criminal justice once more 
passed into Mahometan hands. Some years 
afterwards, the principal European officers in 


ceeding, and a familiarity with all the arts of|the revenue and civil departments were in- 


chicane. Itwas proposed, therefore, to intro- 
duce a better class of vakeels, by insuring the 
possession of some measure of qualification for 
the office which they undertook, and by sub- 
jecting them to due control. The appoint- 
ment of tliese officers was vested in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. They were to be selected 
from the studeuts in the Mahometan college at 
Calcutta and the Hindoo college at Benares, 
If these establishments were unable to supply 
the requisite number, avy natives of good 
character and competent ability might he 
appointed. They were to be sworn to the due 
discharge of their duties, aud to be remu- 
nerated accordiug to a regulated table of fees. 
A small retaining fee was to be paid on the 
engagement of the vakeel; his subsequent 
emoluments were deferred till the termination 
of the suit, when he was to receive a commis- 
gion on the amount involved, varying from five 


vested with a portion of magisterial authority, 
hut the greater and more important portion of 
the duties connected with the restraint and 
punishment of crime was vested in the naib 
nazi and his subordinate officers. No fur- 
ther alteration was made till Lord Cornwallis 
submitted to his council proposals for amend- 
ing both the law aud the courts by which it 
was admivistered. The alterations proposed 
ia the law were three :—First, that the crimi- 
nality of homicide should he judged of not by 
the weapon or means used, but by the inten- 
tion of the slayer, however discoverable, By 
this, a variety of curious and mischievous dis- 
tinctious were got rid of. The secoud proposal 
was, that the heirs of a murdered person should 
not be permitted to prevent the punishment of 
the murderer—a privilege which the Maho- 
metan law allowed. The third suggested the 
abolition of the barbarous punishment of muti- 


‘ per cent., upon the smaller sums, to oue-half} lation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 


per cent., upon those of larger amount. They 


were liable to suspeusion by the courtin which |meot, hard labour, or pecuniary five. 


and the substitution in its place of imprison- 
Chris- 
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tian and European feelings were thus hrought 
to the improvement of the code of Mahomet in 
various important particulars. The proposals 
of the governor-general were adopted and em- 
hodied in regulations, which, hawever, mani- 
fested a singular tenderness towards the law 
which they were designed to improve. The 
authority of that law was still recognized— 
the native officer still expounded its decree for 
the information of the European judge; but 
the latter was forhidden, in certain cases, to 
act upon the opinion thus given. If the law 
of Mahomet prescribed mutilation of person 
for any offence, the officer declared that such 
was the will of the Prophet ; but the punish- 
ment was not inflicted. It was commuted for 
a term of imprisonment, varying according to 
the degree of severity maintained by the law 
which was thus superseded. The threatened 
mulct of two limbs subjected the convict ta 
double the term of imprisonment incurred by 
him whom the law of Mahomet would have 
deprived but of one. Again, in cases where 
the heir of a murdered person refused to pro- 
secute, the native law officer was to he called 
upon to state what would have heen the deciee 
of the law had the heir been of sterner mind, 
and then the same sentence was to be passed 
ag though the right to prosecute had not bsen 
waived. Further, the rules of evidence, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan law, were not 
altogether such as the British government ap- 
proved, It did not, however, venture to in- 
terfere with the integrity of the holy code— 
the rules were left to be still salemnly enun- 
ciated by the native adviser of the court ; but 
where the evidence of a witness was impugned 
hy reason of his religion, the officer was called 
npon ta say what would have been the decree 
of the law had this defect not existed, which 
being done, sentence was to he passed pre- 
cisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this remarkable combina- 
tion of Mahometan and European law, the 
meang resorted to were nearly the same as 
those employed for civil proceedings. The 
governor-general and council formed a high 
court of revision and control, called the Sud- 
der Nizamut Adawlut; the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit within their 
respective localities, throughout which they 
were to make two gaol deliveries in each year; 
the zillah and city judges were to he magis- 
trates exercising the usual authority of the 
office, hoth in regard to preliminary praceed- 
ings in criminal cases of importance and in the 
cognizance and punishment of petty offences, 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, 
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secutors aud witnesses, The darogah was also 
authorized to apprehend vagrants and suspl- 
cious persons. The villages watchmen were 
declared subject to the orders of this function- 
ary, and were required to give him all the 
assistance and information which they could 
afford. 

The above sketch of the judicial arrange- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis may appear to possess 
little either of interest or instruction ; but some 
notice of them was called for, first, hecause they 
were the earliest arrangements which could 
aspire to any higher character than that of 
temporary expedients ; and, secondly, because 
it is upon the improvement of the internal 
government of the country that the reputation 
of Lord Carnwallis has, in a great degree, been 
rested. The effects of the important revenue 
change effected under his administration have 
heen briefly noticed; the judicial changes 
could scarcely aggravate the evils previously 
existing, hut they had perhaps little effect in 
abating them, ‘The amount of power was 
altogether unequal to the lahour to he per- 
formed—the number of European functionaries 
was too small—in many cases their acquaintance 
with Indian character too limited to allow of 
their doing much good, while the native agents 
were often, itis to he feared, too corrupt to 
effect anything but evil. If it were an object 
of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan 
certainly succeeded. Suits multiplied, till 
those who should have decided them looked at 
the files of their courts in despair, canvinced 
that the life of man was insufficient to clear off 
the overwhelming mass of arrears. Parties 
who felt aggrieved, and who saw theinselves 
partially excluded from redress by law, sought 
it in a more summary manner, and breaches of 
the peace from this cause were frequent. It 
would be unjust to charge the whale of these 
evils upon the judicial plans of Lord Cornwallis. 
{n a country which had lang been without any 
settled or well-ordered judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint 
abound. If in connection with this considera- 
tion reference be had to the love of litigation 
which forms so prominent a part of the native 
character, it will be seen that the governar- 
general had no easy task to perform. His great 
error appears to have been that he did not duly 
appreciate the difficulty of that which he un- 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reformers, 
he expected to do at once that which required 
a long series of years, and like most Indian 
reformers also, he evinced an unwise and an 
unwarrantable disregard of native institutions. 


had formerly heen responsible for the peace of| His police arrangements were thought to he 


the country, and whatever of police authority 
existed was exercised hy them. From these 
duties they were now relieved, Each zillah 
wag divided into police jurisdictions, superin- 
tended by a daragah, a riative officer, who was 
empowered to receive charges of criminal of:- 
fences, and to remit the accused toa magistrate, 
taking security for the appearauce of the pro- 


inferior to those which they superseded, and in 
spite of all the provision made either for the 
punishment or the prevention of offences, 
crime continued ta flourish with a luxuriance 
which showed at once how deeply it had struck 
its roots in the soil, and haw inadequate were 
the means provided by the governor-general 
for its eradication. Year after year some 
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change was niade in the system established by 
Lord Cornwallis: experiment succeeded ex- 
periment, each tending to confirm a truth of 
which European innovators have so often been 
forgetfnl, that it is impossible by a stroke of 
the pen to change the character of a people, or 
to render either useful or popular, institutions 
not framed with due regard to national habits 
and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Bengal 
after his visit to Madras, undertaken with a 
view of reducing the French settlements on 
the coast of Coromandel. He quitted India in 
August, 1793, and was succeeded as governor- 
general by Sir John Shore, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had been a member of 
council at Bengal, and who, it will be re- 
membered, when the permanent settlement 
was in contemplation, had offered some sugges- 
tions for securing the rights of the inferior 
landholders, which Lord Cornwallis had dis- 
regarded, Sir John Shore was not a man of 
brilliant abilities, but he enjoyed, and juatly, 
a high degree of the confidence of those whom 
he served. His reputation for knowledge in 
matters of Indian revenue was great, and his 
upright and honourable character universally 
admitted, 

The attention of the new governor-general 
was soon directed to the circumstances and 
position of the two powers in concert with 
whoni his predecessor had undertaken the re- 
duction of Mysore. By the treaty concluded 
by the three powers—the English, the nizam, 
aud the Mahrattas—previously to the com- 
mencement of the war with Tippoo, it was 
provided, that if, after the conclusion of peace 
with that prince, he should molest or attack 
either of the contracting parties, the others 
should join to punish him; but the mode and 
conditions of effecting this object were left for 
future settlement. On the termination of the 
war, Lord Cornwallis had proposed the re- 
duction of this conditional stipulation into a 
formal treaty of guarantee ; but he was de- 
sirous of clogging the engagement with a con- 
dition which would without doubt have left 
either party at liberty to evade the perform- 
ance of the treaty, and without much danger 


of incurring the imputation of bad faith. If| but without success. 


one of the allies were attacked, the others were 
not to be bound to render assistance until they 
were convinced that justice was on their side, 
and that all measures of conciliation were 
frnitless; and, as no one can estimate the 
degree of conviction which opérates on the 
mind of another, it must be obvious that such 
a treaty would have been to all practical pur- 
poses a nullity. If the allies of the party 
attacked thought it their interest to assist 
their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this might be relied upon without any treaty. 
If their interests inclined them to take another 
course, they could deny the justice of the 
cause of their ally, and refuse to aid him. 
Still Lord Cornwallis must not be too hastily 
blamed for insisting upon an article which 
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would have had the effect of neutralizing the 
engagement into which it was introduced, 
One of the parties with whom he had to deal 
was the Mahratta state, and Mahratta notions 
of right and wrong are endowed with euch 
convenient flexibility, that it is quite impos- 
sihle to estimate, with any approach to accu- 
racy, whither a positive engagement to defend 
them may lead. The Mahrattas had some 
demands for chout, both on Tippoo and the 
hizam, which they did not mean to ahandon ; 
and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was met 
by counter proposals—the Mahratta chiefs 
being anxious to obtain the assistance of the 
British to carry out their own views, but 
averse to any alliance which should impose 
upon them a necessity for peace and modera- 
tion. These proposals were distasteful alike 
to the nizam and the British government ; 
and the latter, after some protracted discus- 
sion, desisted from pressing the execution of 
any treaty whatever. The nizam did not 
share in the reluctance of the Mahrattas to 
execute the proposed treaty; his interests 
and his wishes disposed him to seek British 
protection, however vague the conditions on 
which it was to be rendered. He represented 
that the failure of one of three parties to fulfil 
its engagements afforded no justification to the 
other two for the violation of theirs, and he 
urged the conclusion of the projected treaty 
before the departure of Lord Cornwallis from 
India, but in vain. That nobleman left the 
relations of the British government in this 
respect in a most unsatisfactory state, and Sir 
John Shore had to contend with difficulties 
from which his predecessor seems to have heen 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. 
The Mahrattas attacked the nizam. Accord- 
ing to existing engagements, the British were 
not required to take arms in this case; both 
parties were their allies, and though generally 
bound to assist either against Tippoo, they 
were under no obligation to assist one against 
the other. But Tippoo was about to join the 
Mahrattas, and the nizam had, therefore, to 
all appearance, a claim to call for the assist- 
ance of his British allies. He did call for it, 
Sir John Shore on this 
occasion, while he evinced no extraordinary 
aptitude for the government of a great state, 
displayed a talent for casuistry which, if he 
had devoted himeelf to the legal profession, 
must have obtained for him a high reputation 
in the science of special pleading. He deter- 
mined that, the alliaoce heing tripartite, the 
secession of one party put an end to all obli- 
gations which it imposed upon the remaining 
two, He accordingly resolved to surrender 
the nizam to the combined power of the 
treacherons Mahrattas, with whom fidelity is 
a word destitute of meaning, and of Tippoo, 
infuriated by recent degradation, and burning 
for revenge on those who had aided in subject- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was 
less disastrous than might have heen antici- 
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pated. Tippoo was too much occupied at 
home to render active assistance to the Mah- 
rattas ; but the latter were sufficiently strong 
without his aid to reduce the nizam to pur- 
chase peace on ignominions terms, Such was 
the policy of Sir John Shore—a man distin- 
guished by many excellent qualities, but alto- 
gether out of his place in society as goveraor- 
general of the British possessions in India. 
He maintained an iosecnre and unstable peace, 
and the price paid for the equivocal advantage 
was the honour of the country which he repre- 
sented, 

The nizam was greatly incensed by the con- 
duct of the British government; and, on his 
return to Hyderabad, he intimated a desire to 
dispense with the services of two English 
battalions, which he subsidized, and which, 
being precluded from takiog any part in the 
war with the Mahrattas, had heen employed, 
while it continued, in maintainiog the internal 
tranquillity of the nizam’s dominions. The 
effects of the ultra-pacific policy of the go- 
vernor-general now began to appear. The Ene- 
lish corps, at the request of the nizam, was 
withdrawn, and that prince, with a view to 
supply their place, immediately applied him- 
self to increase aod improve a large hody of 
regnlar iofantry, which constituted the main 
strength of his army, and was commanded 
by French officers, His attachment to the 
French was naturally strengthened by the 
hostile feelings engendered by the defection of 
his English ally, and the inflnence of the 
former power was aided by constant and ex- 
aggerated statements of the wonderful progress 
of the French arms in Europe. The British 
resident endeavoured to impress the nizam 
with a sense of the inexpediency of the course 
which he was pursuing, hut without effect. 
What effect, indeed, could have been expected 
from such representations under such circum- 
stances ? The governor-general himself ad- 
dressed the nizam, but to no better purpose ; 
and Sir John Shore now found that the result 
of his policy had been to hand over the nizam, 
his power and resources, from the English 
to the nation with which, in Enrope, they 
were waging a war of unparalleled difficulty, 
Whatever may be the fanlts of the French 
people, it is certain that indifference to the 
power aad glory of their country is not among 
them. M. Raymood, who commanded the 
force which has been referred to, was in- 
defatigable in labouring to imerease the in- 
fineoce of the French in the Deccan. His 
battalions carried the colours of the repubtic 
one and indivisible, and the cap of liberty 
graced their buttons. A detachment was 
moved to Kurpa, near the British frontiers, 
and through the agency of its officers a mutiny 
was excited in a battalion of sepoys on the 
Madras establishment. A correspoodence was 
opened with the French prisoners at Pon- 
dicherry, and no prohable means neglected of 
once more establishing the French interest in 
India on the ruins of that of the English, All 
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appearances boded ill for the latter power, and 
a crisis was ohviously approaching when even 
the argumentative dexterity of the governor- 
general might be useless. It was averted by 
the oceurrenoce of an event, unexpected alike 
by the nizam, hy the party which had foolishly 
lost his friendship, and by that which had 
sueceeded them io possession of it. This was 
a rebellion excited hy Ali Jah, the nizam's 
gon. The alarm this occasioned led not only 
to the recall of tlie detachment from Kurpa to 
be employed in suppressing the rebellion, but 
to an earnest appeal for the co-operation of 
the English government for the same object, 
The governor-general did not now hesitate. 
Assistance was promptly despatched, hut be- 
fore it reached the scene of action M. Ray- 
mond had put down the rebellion aod taken 
prisoner its author. Ali Jah released his father 
from all farther apprehension on his account, 
by taking poison. 

The judicious improvement of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for manifesting a regard to the 
interests of the nizam was not without effect, 
and the Enoglish influence at the eourt of 
Hyderahad might have been greatly strength- 
ened, had not Sir John Shore been rendered 
inseusible to every other consideration by his 
fear of offending the Mahrattas. Some Eng- 
lish adventurers were encouraged to enter the 
nizam’s service, in the hope that they might 
be useful in counteracting the views of the 
French ; but the scheme entirely failed, aod 
the British government derived from this pro- 
ject little of either credit or advantage. 

The progress of events, however, continued 
to he rather heneficial to the interests of the 
nizam, and not unfavourable to those of the 
English, The Peishwa, in whose name several 
chiefs had so long carried on their own plans 
of personal advantage and aggrandizement, 
terminated his life by ao act of self-destruction, 
A series of intrigues followed, in the course of 
which the nizam had an opportunity of recom- 
mending himself to several of the parties 
engaged, and, in consequence, his principal 
minister, who had been given up as a hostage 
for the performance of some of the disgraceful 
conditions of the late peace, was set at liberty, 
and some territorial cessions extorted from the 
nizam were relinquished. The passions and 
divisions of the Mahratta chieftains thus inter- 
posed io favour of the nizam, whom his British 
ally would have left to be ernshed by the 
powerful and unprincipled confederacy to 
which they belonged. 

The year 1795 was marked by the death of 
the notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question 
how the affairs of his ill-governed dominions 
should in future he administered, gave rise to 
a sharp dispute hetween the government of 
Madras, at the head of which was Lord Ho- 
bart, and the controlling government of Ben- 
gal. Lord Hobart, without previous commn- 
nication with the governor-general, proposed 
to the successor of Mahomet Ali the cession 
of certain territories, with a view partly to the 
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security of the Company’s claims, and partly 
to the relief of the country from the frightful 
mass of oppression and abuse to which, under 
Mahomet Ali, it had been subjected. The 
views of the government of Bengal went 
further. They were desirous of obtaining 
the cession of the whole of the nabob’s terri- 
tories. Thus far the object of the two govern- 
menis differed only as to degree. But Lord 
Hobart was disposed to employ some degree 
of force to effect his object, while the govern- 
ment of Bengal were determined to carry it by 
negotiation, or not at all. The details of the 
dispute would now possess little interest. It 
may suffice to say, that the nabob resolutely 
refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced, The prevailing abuses, therefore, 
not only continued but increased. It was 
indeed impossible for such a system to he 
stationary. If not abolished, it would in- 
evitably grow and extend itself. Every form 
- of rapine and extortion, every device by which 
usury could heap interest upon interest, every 
cruelty by which avarice could realize its 
golden hopes was practised, till the wretched 
inhabitants might almost have rejoiced in the 
irruption of a powerful enemy, and hailed as a 
deliverer any invader who would have relieved 
them from the weak, perfidious, and profligate 
government by which they were borne down. 
The nabob asserted that he was unable to 
yield that which the British government de- 
manded—that the host of natives and Euro- 
peans who henefited by the continuance of 
abuse were too strong for him. This, it will 
be obvious, was an idle excuse. Although he 
could have effected nothing withont the aid of 
the British government, he might with their 
support have relieved his dominions from their 
oppressors ; hut he disliked the mode hy which 
relief was to be obtained, and would not pur- 
chase protection for his subjects at the cost of 
gratifying the British government, which he 
hated. It was natural, indeed, that he should 
be reluctant to dispossess himself of power ; 
but sovereignty in his hands was but a name— 
power he had none. The usurers of Madras 
were masters alike of him and his subjects, 
and heavily did the yoke press hoth on prince 
and people. 

The same year which produced this abortive 
attempt to rescue some of the most valuahle 
districts of the Carnatic from the ruthless 
grasp of those by whom they were desolated 
was signalized by the reduction of the Dutch 
settlements in India and the Indian seas— 
Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, Cochin. 
All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides 
the attack of the Duch settlements, the neces- 
sity for which was imposed upon the Indian 
government by the alliance of Holland with 
the revolutionary rulers of France, two events 
occurred in the northern parts of India which 
compelled the governor-general to depart from 
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his ordinary plan of suffering affairs to take 
their own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Ko- 
hilla chief, whose resistance had wearied the 
vizier into the confirmation of his jaghire, but 
whom Hastings engaged, in concert with that 
prince, to dispossess of his territories, although 
it subsequently appeared that he had no inten- 
tion of carrying his engagement into effect. 
Mahomed Ali, the eldestson of Fyzoolla Khan, 
claimed to succeed his father, and his claim 
was enforced by the vizier, as well as recog- 
nized hy the principal persons in the province. 
His younger brother, Gholam Mahomed, how- 
ever, an ambitious and unprincipled man, 
raised a rebellion, made Mahomed Ali prisoner, 
and after a time murdered him. On these 
events becoming known to the governor-gene- 
ral, he felt, as might have been expected, that 
the honour of the British government required 
the intervention of their arms to suppress 
the rehellion raised by Ghnlam Mahomed, and 
avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 
But the just indignation of Sir John Shore 
took a turn which, with reference to his mild 
and amiable character, was truly wonderful. 
He determined to punish, not only the usurper, 
but the entire family which the culprit had 
disgraced and injured—the innocent with the 
guilty—by confiscating the jaghire granted to 
Fyzoolla Khan, and transferring the districts of 
which it consisted to the direct government of 
the vizier. The justice of such a proceeding 
it would be difficult to vindicate, and it would 
he not less vain to attempt its defence on 
the ground of humanity. The dominions ad- 
ministered by Fyzoolla Khan were in a state of 
prosperity, broadly and strongly contrasting 
with the condition of the ill-governed and 
miserable territories of the vizier, to whose 
wretched sway the governor-general proposed 
to commit them. The promptitude of Sir 
Robert Ahercromby, the officer commanding 
the British force in Oude, prevented the full 
execution of this notable plan. Before the 
arrival of instructions from Caleutta, he had 
marched with part of the army of the vizier 
against the rebel chief. A battle was fought, 
in which the usurper was defeated. The 
vizier benefited by the acquisition of con- 
siderable treasure ; but a jaghire was granted 
to the infant son of the chief who had been so 
basely murdered. The rebel fratricide escaped 
with impunity. 

The other event which roused the governor- 
general to action was connected also with 
the affairs of Oude. In 1797 the Vizier 
Azoff-al-Dowlah died. He was succeeded 
by his reputed son, Vizier Ali, whose title, 
though impugned by the voice of rumour, 
was recognized by the British government, 
The grounds on which this recognition was 
afforded were the acknowledgment of Vizier 
Ali as his son by Azoff-al-Dowlah, an acknow- 
ledgment corroborated by various acts and 
declarations, and believed to he valid according 
to the Mahometan law; the acquiescence of 
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the begum ; and the apparent general consent 
of the inhabitants of Lucknow. <A ‘report 
hostile to the claims of Vizier Ali had indeed 
reached the governor-general, and in the same 
minute from which the above reasons are 
quoted—in the same paragraph in which they 
appeared, and in the very next sentence to 
that in which they are enunciated, Sir John 
Shore speaks of its being the “‘ popular belief ” 
that the birth of Vizier Ali was spurious. It 
is not easy to reconcile the facts of the popular 
belief being against his claim, and the governor- 
general being aware that such was the case, 
with the apparent general consent of the ia- 
hahitants of Lucknow in his favour alleged in 
the preceding sentence in justification of his 
recognition. 

Notwithstanding the force ascribed hy the 
goveroor-general to the reasons in favour of 
the claim of Vizier Ali, he was not at ease; 
and he left Calcutta to proceed to Oude, not, 
as he says, with any view to an alteration of 
the succession, but under the impression of a 
possibility “ that the repugnance of the in- 
habitants of Oude to the title of Vizier Ali 
might be such as to force upon” him “the 
further consideration of it.” At Cawnpore 
he was met by the minister of Oude, Hussein 
Reza Khan ; and here that which had been 
anticipated occurred. The coasideration of 
the new vizier’s title was “forced” upon the 


‘. attention of Sir John Shore, the minister de- 
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claring, without reserve, that there was but 
one opinion on the subject, that opinion being 


->-that the reigniag prince and all his reputed 


brothers were spurious ; and that Saadut Ali, 
the brother of the deceased vizier, was the 
lawful successor to the musnud. 

The minister, who had been instrumental in 
elevating Vizier Ali to a place which he now 
affirmed belonged to another, endeavoured 
to excuse his conduct by reference to the 
same circumstances which the governor-general 
pleaded in justification of his owo. Saadut 
Ali, according to the report of this functionary, 
had but few hearty supporters, his extreme 
parsimony having rendered him unpopular, 
while the profuseness of Vizier Ali had con- 
ciliated the soldiery, who were far more readily 
iafluenced by the liberal dispensation of pay 
aod gratuities than by any regard to the law- 
ful claims of inheritance. Other information 
corroborated the report of the mioister as to 
the Vizier Ali’s want of title, and the gover- 
nor-general resolved to prosecute inquiry, as 
far as was practicable without exciting sus- 
picion, as to the birth of the reigning vizier, 
and his brothers or reputed brothers, as well 
as into the popular belief on the subject. The 
result of his investigation as to the former 
point went to establish the following facts :— 
that the deceased prince was the father of two 
sons only, both of whom had died in infancy ;— 
that he had Leen in the habit of purchasing 
children and their mothers, and that the 
children thus acquired were, in various in- 
stances, acknowledged by him, and brought 
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up as his own; that the mother of the reign- 
ing prince was a menial servant of the lowest 
description, employed in the house of one of 
the vizier’s officers, at the monthly wages of 
four rupees ;—that she was the parent of three 
sons, of whom the eldest was purchased by the 
vizier for five hundred rupees, and received 
the name of Mahomed Ameer; the second, 
less fortunate, became a menial servant ; while 
the third shared, and even surpassed, the good 
fortune of his elder brother, being in like 
manner purchased by Azoff-al-Dowlah for five 
hundred rupees, endowed with the name of 
Vizier Ali, acknowledged by the prince as his 
son, and heir to his dignity, and finally raised 
to the throne. It appeared that the younger 
begum, the wife of Azoff-al-Dowlah, had in- 
variably refused to see Vizier Ali ;—that 
having been requested by the vizier to honour 
the nuptials of his heir, by allowing him to be 
introduced to her on the occasion, she had 
declined with civility ; but at the same time 
declared to the officer who delivered the mes- 
sage, that she would not disgrace the dignity 
of her family by admitting such a person as 
Vizier Ali into her presence. All cireum- 
stances seem to have combined to discredit 
the claim of Vizier Ali except one—the elder 
begum, the mother of the deceased prince, 
supported the person thus denounced as au 
uajust pretender to the throne. This, however, 
cannot be regarded as conclusive, or even strong 
evidence in his favour. In the impure atmo- 
sphere of an eastern court, regard to family 
honour is often sacrificed to personal motives. 
The effect produced on the miad of the 
governor-general by the evideoce which he 
was able to collect, is thus stated by himself :— 
“The result of the whole, in my opinion, is 
this,—that Vizier Ali, and all the reputed 
sons of the deceased nabob, are undoubtedly 
spurious. The impressions which I received 
on this subject since my inquiries commenced 
are very different from those which I enter- 
tained in Calcutta. The parentage of Vizier 
Ali, as many of the persons to whom I have 
appealed observe, is not considered as any 
matter of delicacy in Lucknow. A suppo- 
sition that he is the son of Azoff-al-Dowlah 
would have been treated with ridicule, except- 
ing by the partisans of the nabob (Vizier 
Ali), or those who benefit by his follies and 
extravagance ; and I could add many anecdotes 
to prove that Vizier Ali has often, previous to 
the death of Azoff-al-Dowlah, been reproached 
as the son of a Fraush, and that the nabob 
frequently alluded to his hase origin. His ele- 
vation to the musnud was a matter of surprise 
to persons of all ranks, and was even spoken 
of with contempt by the native troops at 
Cawnpore.” After adverting to certain mo- 
tives for declining to enter into the investiga- 
tion at an earlier period, Sir John Shore 
continues :—‘“‘ Feeling in all its force the 
impression of the popular belief of the ‘spu- 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, and aware -of all 
the consequences to our political reputation 
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and justice which might result from the ac- 
knowledgment of him as the successor of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, I still was not authorized to 
make them the grounds of rejecting him in 
opposition to the acknowledgment and decla- 
ration of his presumed father; whilst I felt 
equal repugnance to fix obloquy on the repu- 
tation of ths deceased nabob hy an inquiry 
dictated by general rumours only. It is now 
no longer dubious that the repugnauce to the 
admission of Vizier Ali’s succession, after an 
interval of reflection, was general; that the 
acknowledgment of it by the Company ex- 
cited surprise and diappointment; that it was 
estesmed both disgraceful and unjust, and that 
nothing but the support of the begum and of 
the Company would have suppressed ths ex- 
pression of that repugnance. That may now 
exist in a less degree, but ths disgrace attached 
to nur decision still remains. I concludes with 
repeating, that the prevailing opinion of the 
spurious birth of Vizier Ali was not a partial 
rumour originating in enmity or interest at his 
accession ; that it has ever invariably and uni- 
versally prevailed, in opposition to ths ac- 
knowledgmsnt of him as his son by the nabob, 
Azoff-al-Dewlah, which never obtained credit 
with a single human being ; and that the truth 
of it is now established by ths clear, positive, 
and circumstantial evidence of Zehseen Ali 
Khan, which carries with it the fullest convic- 
tion of its trnth, as well from his character 
as from his situation, which enabled him, and 
him only, to have a personal knowledge of the 
circumstances which he has detailed. In his 
house Vizier Ali was born, and he paid the 
purchase-money for him to his mother. That 
evidence so clear was to be obtained was upt 
indeed within the probability pf expectation.” 

Few unbiassed persons, after an examina- 
tion of the evidence, will arrive at a epnclusion 
different from that of thse governor-general ; 
yet it cannnt but excite surprise that, with a 
resident at the court of Lucknow whose duty 
it was to watch and to rsport to the govern- 
ment which hs represented everything of ths 
slightest public importance, the general dis- 
belief of the claim of the recognized son of the 
sovereign to the inheritance for which he was 
destined should have been either unkaoown or 
disregarded by the British government, The 
latter, however, appears to have bsen the fact. 
Before the death of Azoff-al-Dowlah, thse wit- 
ness, on whose evidence Sir John Shore rslied 
and acted, had communicated to the resident 
part, at least, of the facts which he afterwards 
opened more fully to ths governor-general. 
Straoge does it appear that they excited no 
greater degree of attention—that no particular 
investigation of them then took place—that all 
inquiry into the conflicting claims of candidates 
for the succession was postponed till it was ne- 
cessary to decide at once between them; when, 
as was certainly far from improbable, the ques- 
tion was improperly determined. It argues 
little for the activity of the resident, or of the 
goyernor-general, that’ such should have been 
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the fact. One or both must have deserved 
great blame. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s almost 
invincible habit of leaving affairs to ssttle 
themselves led him to acquiesce in the recog- 
nition of a title which hs could not but feel to 
bs questionable, and this view is not incon- 
sistent with his own language. The considera- 
tion of the question was at length, as he says, 
forced upon him ; he took it up upon compul- 
sion, but he investigated it with an earaoest 
desire to discover the truth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

The elder begum, though she had supported 
Vizier Ali, had given offence by dissuading 
him from certain acts of indecorum and extra- 
vagance : and in return for the good advice 
expended on him, the vizier recommended her 
withdrawal to Fyzabad. The English govern- 
ment, however, had found it expedient to 
intimate to the begum that her interference in 
public affairs might be dispensed with; and 
this communication tended to allay her resent- 
ment towards the vizier and turn it on the 
English. Her chief adviser was a rich and 
powerful frequenter of the court of Lucknow, 
named Almas, who had long been reg>rded as 
a determined enemy to the influencs of the 
British government, Almas, however, sud- 
denly sought an interview with the native 
minister, whose communications had led to 
the inquiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and 
fell in with what he was satisfied was the 
course of the prevailing current, hy making 
heavy complaints of Vizier Ali, whom he 
designated in terms the most opprobrious. He 
spoke of the baseness of ths vizier’s birth, and 
the profligacy of his character ; declared that 
the begum entirely disapproved of his cpnduct, 
and that it was ths earnest wish, both of her 
and himself, that the reigning prince should 
be deposed, and his place supplied by one of 
two brothers of the late sovereign, whom hs 
named, to the exclusion not only of all the 
reputed sons of Azoff-al-Dowlah, but also of 
Saadut Ali, the undoubted heir to the throne, 
if the children of the late vizier were spurious. 
The minister recommended him to open his 
views to the governor-general, and to him he 
held language similar to that which he had 
previously employed. He subsequently re- 
peated it in the presence of the officer in 
command of the British force in Oude; and 
these communications were important in pre- 
paring ths way for that which was to follow, 
as they enabled the English authorities to 
obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ali’s 
defective title from the party most likely to 
defend it in opposition to that of the rightful 
claimant. True it was that the begum and 
Almas supported other candidates, and not 
Saadut Ali, but the claim of Vizier Ali was 
abandoned by all capable of rendering efficient 
aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which had followed the death of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir 
John nek :-——-“The preceding detail fur- 
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nishes a history which has heen rarely paral- 
leled. Vizier Ali, without any title in the 
public estimation, was elevated to the musnud 
by the selection of the begum, and act of the 
resident and minister. He was confirmed upon 
it by the acknowledgment of his title by the 
Company, and their declaration to support it. 
Without that acknowledgment and support 
he would have been opposed hy Almas, whose 
influence over the hegum would have gained 
her consent to his depositiom The declarations 
of Almas on his departure from Lucknow were 
equivalent to a renunciation of allegiance 
to the Vizier Ali, and his measures were 80 
suspicious as to excite general alarm. Vizier 
Ali immediately began to act in opposition to 
the influence and interests of the Company, 
and the interference of the begum in the ad- 
mninistration of affairs produced disorder, The 
hegum and Vizier Ali were not then united, 
She censured and condemned his conduct; he 
felt sore under her control, and urged her 
departure to Fyzabad. An intimation to the 
begum to withdraw her interference united 
them, and under their union the most violent 
and insulting measures to the Company were 
adopted. The hegum, from whatever motives, 
now disclaims Vizier Ali, as illegitimate and un- 
qualified ; and proposes to depose the person of 
her choice, and transfer the succession tothesons 
of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah. The proposition is 
brought forward by Almas, who joins in it.” 
This extraordinary succession of incidents gives 
occasion to a very characteristic remark on 
the part of the governor-general :—‘‘ If,” says 
he, ‘‘ the interests of the Company and huma- 
nity, the reputation of the Company for honour 
and justice, did not oppose the measure, my 
own feelings would have induced me to with- 
draw from a scene of so much embarrassment.” 
He could not withdraw, but his mind appears 
to have heen greatly divided as to the course 
which he should take. He seriously enter- 
tained the thought of continuing Vizier Ali on 
the throne and endeavouring to control him 
through the begum. As a temptation to adopt 
this course, the begum had offered to make 
an addition to the annual subsidy. Such a 
plan would have given to her and her ally, 
Almas, all that they wished; but no one can 
believe that it would have been beneficial to 
the interests of the British government. An- 
other mode which occurred to the mind of the 
governor-general was, to place the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Oude directly under the 
control of the Company’s government. But 
this, he observed, could only continue during 
the minority of Vizier Ali (who was seventeen 
years of age), and he deemed such a plan open 
to weighty objections. With much hesitation, 
he chose the right course ; and as his conduct 
was the result of deep and anxious considera- 
tion, the reasoning by which he was finally 
determined is deserving of notice, ‘The pre- 
cediug statement of facts and information,” 
said he, “‘ suggested questions of very serious 
embarrassment. The course of my investiga- 
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tion into the birth of Vizier Ali had weakened 


or subverted all the grounds upon which our 
acknowledgment of his title had been made; 


the Acknowledgment of him as his son by the 
late nabob—his birth in the harem—the force 


of the Mahometan law io favour of that ac- 


knowledgment— the apparent satisfaction of 


the inhabitants at Lucknow at his elevation, 


and the decision of the elder hegum iu his 


favour. It proved, that if the succession to 
the musnud of Oude had heen suspended 
during the first interval of surprise and con- 


fusion attending the sudden death of the 
nabob Azoff-al-Dowlah, and if an appeal had 
been made to the unbiagsed voice of the people 
as ajury, their verdict would have pronounced 
Vizier Ali, and all the sons of the late nabob, 
spurious—destitute of any title to the musnud ; 
aod that the sons of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah had 
an undeniable right to it. 
Zehseen established to my entire conviction 
the justice and truth of the public sentiment ; 
and I had the mortification to learn that the 
reputation of the Company had suffered hy an 
act which, in the opinion of ali reputable 
people, had been no less disgracefu) than un- 
just. 


The evidence of 


It was impossible to silence these im- 
pressions by arguing that the government had 


not directly interfered in deciding upon the 


succession, since, in the opinion of all, Vizier 
Ali’s elevation was considered an act of the 


English government; and it is certain that, 
without their acknowledgment and support, 
he could not have maintained his situation. 


On the other haod, it might be argued, that 


the state of the case wasnow altered ; that the 


nabob having heen acknowledged, and that 


acknowledgment confirmed, the question was 


no longer open to decision ; that the discredit 
of the act had been incurred, and that the 


reputation of the Company would not now he 
restored by an act which, in the first instance, 


would have promoted it ; that the public were 
in some degree reconciled to the succession of 
Vizier Ali, who had gained many partisans.” 
The objection above noticed is combated by 
the governor-general, after reference to prece- 
dent, hy arguing, “that our acknowledgment 
of Vizier Ali in the first instance had been ex- 
tortsd by the urgency of the cass, and that 
the more deliberate confirmation of it was 
made upon presumption which could not be 
set aside upon the evidence or ioformation 
before us ;—that the public sense of Vizier 
Ali’s want of all title to the musnud had un- 
dergone no revolution, nor ever could ;—that 
there is not @ man living who ever helieved 
him to be the son of Azoft-al-Dowlah, or to 
have a shadow of right to the musnud ; on the 
contrary, that in Lucknow he is generally 
known to be the son of a Fraush ; and if his 
future character should prove as abandoned 
asit promises to be, the disgrace attending 
his elevation to the musnud would be perpe 
tuated ;—that although many were now recon- 
ciled to his title from various motives—the 
support of the Company, his liberality, influ- 
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ence, iaterest, or indifference—men of the 
most respectability, who were not biassed 
by such motives, had not changed their seoti- 
ments upon it.” The governor-general thus 
contioues :— “‘ The iavestiture of Vizier Ali, in 
the words of Abdul Lateef, was doubtless con- 
sidered by all men of respectahility a3 an act of 
injustice to the immediate descendaats of Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, as the rightful heirs ; and no 
one gave the Company credit for acting from 
motives of supposed justice, but all ascribed 
their acknowledgment of Vizier Ali to the 
political expectation of establishing a more 
easy aod eflective influence ia Oude than they 
otherwise could. If so, with a certainty that 
the sentiments of Abdul Lateef were general, 
with evidence that they are well founded, the 
political reputation of the Company can only 
be restored by the establishment of a family 
oa the musnud which in the universal opinion 
has an exclusive right to it. Wherever that 
opinion extends, the justice and reputation of 
the Company must be affected by confirmiog 
the succession of an empire to the son of a 
Fraush. If Saadut Ali has a right to the 
niusnud, upon what grounds can we defend the 
denial of it? Whilst the presumption was in 
favour of Vizier Ali, we determined to main- 
tain his title, not only against Saadut Ali, but 
against all opposition, That presumption is 
done away, and the right of Saadut Ali, as the 
representative of the family of Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah, stands undeniable by justice and uni- 
versal opiuion. It may be argned that we 
are not bound to run the risk of hostilities io 
support of it ; and the argument would be 
unanswerable if we could withdraw from all 
jnterference in the question, or if our inter- 
ference did not amount to a denial of his right. 
The begum and Almas, bytheir admission that 
Vizier Ali has no title to the musnnd, and by 
their proposition to invest Mirza Jungly (a 
younger brother of Saadut Ali), on whatever 
principle it may be founded, have precluded 
themselves from all right of opposition to the 
claims of Saadut Ali. I do not mean to assert 
that they will not oppose his claim agaiaat the 
support of the English ; but having admitted 
the superior right of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s 
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under the administration of Vizier Ali, ad- 
mitting that we could extort from him Allah- 
abad, a pecuaiary compensation, and an annual 
addition tothe subsidy ; he must be put under 
restrictions, the begum must be compelled to 
relinquish all interference in the administra- 
tion, and the power of Almas must be reduced ; 
without this, which would be equivalent to 
taking the administration of goverment into 
our own hands, al) attempts to improve the ad- 
ministration of the country and render the 
situation of the Company secure would he 
fruitleas.” After adverting to the difficulty of 
finding proper instruments for effecting this, 
the governor-general adds:—“ The restrictions 
which must be imposed upon Vizier Ali would 
never be borne by him, but under a secret de- 
termination to embrace the first opportunity of 
shaking them off.” 

The above remarks contain much that admits 
of far wider application than the events which 
ealled them forth, and it is principally for this 
reason that they have been quoted at length. 
They contain an unanswerable justification of 
the course which the governor-generalultimately 
determined to pursue—granting the facts on 
which it was based, which iadeed scarcely ad- 
mitted of doubt. It is only to he lamented 
that these facts were not ascertained at an 
earlier period. After the series of arguments 
which have beea quoted, Sir Joho Shore 
briefly adverted to some personal objections to 
his acting agaiast Vizier Ali, grounded on 
their being on apparently amicable terms, and 
on the governor-general’s dislike to all decep- 
tion. Itis impossible not to be struck with 
the delicacy of sentiment which these objec- 
tions display, and equally impossible not to 
admire the determination with which they 
were vanquished hy a sense of public duty. 
All the feelings and inclinations of Sir John 
Shore, but this one, disposed him to acquiesce 
in the existing state of things, but he did not 
yield to their influence. Saadut Ali was re- 
stored to his right through the agency of the 
British government, and the usurper compelled 
to withdraw to a private station, with an allow - 
ance for his support, proportioned, not to his 
natural place among men, but to that which he 


song, their opposition to the representative of| had for a time so strangely occupied. By the 


that family would prove a total dereliction of 
all regard to right and priociple on their parts, 
and a determination to maiatain their own ia- 
terests against all opposition. On the other 
hand, as every act of injustice is the parent 
of more, we must not overlook the future pos- 
sible consequences of denying that right to 
Saadut Ali, to which, in the opinion of all, 
his title stands good. We are so implicated 
in our conuection with Oude, that we cannot 
withdraw from it, and we are so situated in it, 
that without a decisive iofluence io its admi- 
pistration we cannot have any security. The 
consequences of such a situation might be 
fatal if the government of the country were 
eecretly hostile to us, and such, in my judg- 
ment, would be the situation of the Company 


treaty which determined the relations of the 
new vizier and the English, the anoual subsidy . 
was fixed at seventy-six lacs, and the fort of 
Allahabad surrendered to the latter power. 
The Hoglish force in Oude was to be ordina- 
rily kept up to tea thousand, andif it at any 
time exceeded thirteen thousand, the vizier 
was to pay for the number in excess; while, 
if it were allowed to fall below eight thousand, 
a proportionate deduction was to be made. 
Twelve lacs were to be paid to the English as 
compensation for the expense of placing Saadut 
Ali on the throne, and he was restrained from 
holding communication with any foreign state, 
employing any Europeans, or permitting any 
to settle in his dominions without the consent 
of his British ally. 
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Sir John Shore’s administration presents)to an Irish peerage by the title of Lord 
nothing further for report. He was elevated | Teignmouth, and quitted India in March, 1798. 
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Some hesitation occurred in providing for the 
vacancy occasioned hy the retirement of Lord 
Teignmouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord 
Hobart, had expected to succeed to the chief 
place in the government of Bengal ; but the 
expectation was disappointed by the selection 
of Lord Cornwallis to re-assume the duties 
which a few years hefore he had relinquished. 
This appointment was notified to India, but 
never carried into effect, his lordship being 
subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
The choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Mornington, who pre- 
viously stood appointed to the government of 
Madras, and he quitted England late in the 
year 1797. The new governor-general had 
established for himself the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a brilliant parliamentary 
speaker, and an able man of husiness. His 
attention had for a series of years been sedu- 
lously devoted to the acquisition of such infor- 
mation as was calculated to fit him for the 
office which he had now attained. His pursuit 
of this branch of knowledge was, ia all proba- 
bility, the result of inclination rather than 
of any other motive; as the probability of 
success to any aspirant to an office so honour- 
able and so highly remunerated as that of 
governor-general must he regarded as small. 
But whatever the motives, the result was 
most happy. The Earl of Mornington pro- 
ceeded to his destination prepared for his 
duties by as perfect an acyuaintance with the 
history and circumstances of British India asthe 
most assiduous inquiries could secure. In addi- 
tion to the fruits of his private studies, he had 
derived some advantage from having served as 
a junior member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India, At the Cape 
of Good Hope he met with Major Kirkpatrick, 
an officer who had filled the office of British 
resideot at more than one of the native courts ; 
and the information derived from him, added 
to that which had already been accumulated 
by reading and official observation, enabled the 
governor-general to enter upon his office with 
a confidence which in his case was well war- 
ranted, hut which, with inferior opportunities, 
no one would be justified in entertaioing. 

The position of the British government 
in India at this time was not inaccurately 
described by Lord Teignmouth as ‘ respect- 
able.” The Company possessed a considerable, 
but not a compact territory, Beyond their 


own dominions they exercised a certain influ- 
ence, which might have been much greater 
had its extension been encouraged instead of 
being checked. Butstill the political prospects 
of the British in India were far from being 
bright. In various quarters the elements of 
danger were gathering into heavy masses, 
which the most supiae observer of the times 
could scarcely overlook ; and the policy which 
for some years had been pursued threatened 
to leave the British government to brave 
the storm without assistance. The proba- 
bility, indeed, seemed to he, that, in the event 
of its being attacked by any native power, it 
would find in almost every other an enemy. 
Statesmen, whose views, entirely moulded 
upon European experience, were incapahle of 
adapting themselves to a state of society go 
widely different as that existing in India, had 
determined that if ever the British govern- 
ment should emerge from the passive acqui- 
escence to which it was usually doomed, it 
should he for the purpose of maintaining a 
principle which had long been regarded as the 
conservator of the peace of Europe—the 
balance of power. The attempt to preserve 
the peace of India upon any such principle 
must now appear, to every one acquainted 
with the subject, not only idle, but ludicrous. 
But at the period under review, the hope, wild 
as it was, found harbour in the hreasts of 
statesmen of high reputation ; and the new 
governor-general was earnestly enjoined to 
maintain the balance of power as established 
by the treaty of Seringapatam. That balance, 
however, such as it was, had been destroyed ; 
and the apathy or had faith of the British 
government had contributed to accelerate its 
destruction." The dominions and resources of 
the nizam had been left to he partitioned by 
the Mahrattas at their pleasure ; aod though 
the dissensions of the conquerors had relieved 
the conquered party from a portion of the humi- 
liation and loss incurred by his defeat, he had, 
notwithstanding, suffered greatly bothin honour 
and power. The means for preserving any 
portion of either, which had been forced upon 
him by the policy of the British government, 
afforded, as has been seen, additional cause for 
alarm to that government. The maia strength 
of his army was under French control; and 
as, in states constituted like that of the nizam, 
the influence of the army was far greater than 
in those wherein the due subordination of 
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military to civil authority is understood and 
maintained, the couucils of that prince were 
in a great degree swayed by those who held 
the power of the sword, The danger of the 
British goverument from the continued main- 
tenance of such a force in the service of the 
uizam was sufficiently obvious. No hope of 
effective assistance from that prince, against 
Tippoo or any other enemy, could be looked 
for; and even his neutrality could not safely 
be relied upon. This was not the only evil, 
perhaps not the greatest evil, resulting from 
the unfortunate course of policy which had 
been pursued. The hostile feelings with which 
the Hnuglish and French regarded each other 
were known throughout India ; and the know- 
ledge that the star of French fortune was in 
the ascendant, while the interest of the English 
was declining, was eminently calculated to 
give confidence to the enemies of the latter 
nation, and even to add to the oumher of 
their enemies by deciding the wavering against 
them. 

On turningfrom the nizam to the Mahrattas, 
there was little to relieve the gloom created 
by a contemplation of the unprosperous state 
of the British interests at the court of Hyder- 
abad. The course of events had greatly 
diminished the power aad influence of the 
peishwa, and there was little probahility that 
the inferior chiefs would hold themselves 
bound by engagements entered into by their 
nominal leader to co-operate vigorously inany 
common object. The predomineaot influence 
at Poona was that of Sciudia, who was not 
believed to have any good-will towards the 
British goverament. Such were the altered 
circumstances of the two states who had co- 
operated with the English io reducing the 
power of Mysore. Arcotand Tanjore remained, 
as they had long been, sources of weakness 
rather than of strength. The new nabob of 
Arcot, following the example of his prede- 
cessor, gave up his country an unprotected 
prey to the rapacity of usmmrers. The state of 
Tanjore was iu this respect little better ; and 
there an intricate question of disputed suc- 
cession furnished additional cause of embar- 
rassment. 

In the north, the extraordinary scenes 
which had recently taken place in Oude were 
yet fresh ia the memory ofall, and the new 
government which Lord Teignmouth had been 
compelled by duty to establish, though in 
strict accordaace with public feeling, had uot 
yet acquired any portion of the confidence 
which is the growth of.time. It was appre- 
hended that Almas would resist it by arms, 
and fears were entertained of an insurrection 
of the Rohilla chiefs, a hardy and warlike race, 
never slow to draw the sword when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for asserting their inde- 
pendence. Zemaun Shah, the ruler of Caubul, 
who had on several occasious disturbed the 
peace of India, might, it was thought, deem 
the existing comhiuation of circumstances 
favourable to a renewal of his attenipts. 
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belief did not rest on mere conjecture. It was 
known that Zemaun Shah had been in com- 
munication with the bitter and irreconcilable 
enemy of the British power, Tippoo Sultan, 
and the mention of this prince leads to the 
consideration of the chief danger which the 
Company’s government had to apprehend. 
The untamable hostility of Tippoo, a feeling 
as active as it was intense, had led him, ever 
since the conclusion of the peace negotiated 
by Lord Corowallis, to seek in every quarter 
the means of regaiaiug his lost power aud influ- 
euce, and of humbling the strangers who had 
inflicted such deep and paiuful wounds on 
his ambitious mind. His intercourse with 
Zemaun Shah was directed to these objects. 
An invasion of the north of India from Caubul 
would have facilitated any hostile measures 
taken by Tippoo iu the south by distracting 
the attention of the British government and 
dividing its force. At Poona, Tippoo had 
laboured assiduously to counteract British 
influence, and to sugage the Mahratta chiefs 
in his views. At Hyderabad he had ventured 
to pursue the same courses, aad here he found 
his purposes answered by the co-operation of 
the French officers in the service of the nizam. 
It was not in this quarter only that Tippoo 
sought aid from the national feeling of hostility 
so long existing between the French and the 
English people. During a period of many years 
he had employed all the means which suggested 
themselves for inducing the French to lend 
him efficient assidtaace in driving their rivals 
from India. An embassy sent by him to 
Constantinople had been intended to proceed 
from thence to Paris; but circumstances 
changed the determiuation, and another em- 
bassy, consisting of three persons, was subse- 
quently dispatched direct to France, proceeding 
by sea from Pondicherry. It arrived while 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. still sate on the 
throne of his ancestors, and was received most 
graciously ; but its object was unattained. 
The Freach government, then tottering to its 
foundation, was in uo condition to render 
assistance to a despot separated from France 
by thousands of miles, and whose only claim 
to support was founded on his hatred of the 
Huglish nation. The mission failed, and the 
meanness of the presents which Tippoo had 
thought worthy to he offered to the monarch 
of one of the most powerful nations in the 
world afforded abundant room for those 
sportive effusions of wit and ridicule which 
even the obvious approach of the moral earth- 
quake which was to shake all the thrones of 
Europe could not banish from the French 
court. The ambassadors, too, quarrelled among 
themselvés as to the apportionment of certain 
presents which the liberality of the French 
king hestowed on them ; and on their return, 
without effecting anything for the purposes of 
the mission, one, who had heen slighted by his 
colleagues on account of his having previously 
been in the position of a menial servant, 
revenged himself by accusing them of partici- 
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pating in indulgences forbidden by the Prophet. 
Tippoo, not uuprepared to feel displeasure at 
the unsatisfactory termination of an attempt 
which had been the cause of considerable 
expense, soothed his feelings by disgracing the 
ambassadors. But he did not thus easily 
relinquish an object so near his heart. The 
fearful changes which swept over France 
shortly after the departure of Tippoo’sministers 
from that country made no alteration iu his 
views or conduct. Through the agency of the 
government of the Mauritius various commut- 
nications were made by Tippoo, in all of which 
he professed the strongest attachment to the 
French people, and attributed to this cause 
the hostility of the English, and the misfor- 
tunes to which he had in consequence been 
subjected. Well disposed as were those who 
administered the governmeut of France to 
enter into any project for giving annoyance to 
Great Britain—anxious as they were to vindi- 
cate the national glory in India, where the 
flag of France had so often heen lowered in 
submission to the rival nation, the state of 
affairs in Europe long rendered itimpracticahle 
for the French to bestow much of attention 
and any portiou of assistance upon a supplicant 
from a distant part of the world. Tippoo, 
however, was too ardently bent upon his 
object to abandon it in despair ; though the 
apparent indifference of the great nation must 
have annoyed, it did not discourage him, and 
some time in the year 1797 a circumstance 
occurred which reanimated his hopes. A 
privateer from the Mauritius arrived at Man- 
galore dismasted, and the commander solicited 
the means of repair. The officer exercising 
the chief naval authority at Mangalore, pos- 
sessing a slight acquaintaoce with the French 
language, entered into conversation with the 
master of the disabled vessel, and reported, as 
the result, that this person represented him- 
selfas the second in command at the Mauritius, 
and stated that he had been specially instructed 
to touch at Mangalore for the purpose of 
ascertaining the sultan’s views regarding the 
co-operation of a French force which was 
ready to be employed in the expulsion from 
India of the common enemy, the English. 
Nothing cpuld be more gratifying to the 
sultan than such an pverture ; the master of 
the privateer was promptly admitted to the 
royal presence, and honoured with long and 
frequeot conferences. The result was an 
arrangement, by which the master of the 
vessel, though recognized in his high character 
of an envoy, was, for the sake of concealment, 
to he ostensibly received into the service of 
Tippoo ; the vessel was to he purchased on the 
part of that prince, and to be laden with 
merchandise for the Mauritius ; and confiden- 
tial agents of the Sultan were to proceed in her 
for the purpose of concerting all that related 
to the proppsed armament. 

The servants of Tippoo were less credulous 
than their master. They had conversed with 
some of the crew of the privateer, and dis- 
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covered that the rank and mission of the com- 
mander were fictitious. The result of their 
inquiries was communicated to the sultan, 
together with a representation of the danger 
which he would incur by disclosing his views 
to the English without any prospect of timely 
or adequate succour from the French. But 
Tippoo was too anxious that the Frenchman’s 
assertions should be true to allow him to 
entertain a douht of them. He met the 
warnings of his ministers by a reference to the 
doctrine of predestination, by which a sincere 
Mussulman consoles himself under ail calami- 
ties, and excuses his want of exertion to avert 
them. The purchase of the vessel was ar- 
ranged, hut as the master was to remain in 
Mysore, the money was intrusted to one of 
his countrymen to make the required payment 
on its arrival at the Mauritius, This person 
abscouded with the amount thus obtained, and 
his subsequent fate is unknown. 

His unexpected flight disconcerted in some 
degree the sultan’s plans, and even shook his 
confidence in the representations of the pre- 
tended French envoy, who was placed under 
personal restraint, on suspicion of being ia 
collusion with the defaulter. Considerable 
delay took place before Tippoo could deter- 
mine what course to pursue ; but ultimately 
it was resolved to restore the vessel to the 
master, on his giving hond for the amount 
intrusted to his countryman, and to allow him 
to proceed to the Manritius, conveying with 
him two servants of Tippop, as ambassadors 
to the government of that island, with letters 
from their sovereign. The suspicion with 
which the commander of the vessel had heen 
regarded prohably generated a similar feeling 
in his mind ; and, hefore he had heen long at 
sea, he demanded to examine the letters in 
charge of Tippoo’s ambassadors, threatening 
that, if refused, he would proceed on a priva- 
teering expedition, instead of making for the 
Mauritius. Somealtercation took place, which 
was ended hy the Frenchman adopting, the 
short and effective course of forcibly seizing 
and opening the objects of his curiosity. The 
perusal of the letters seems to have removed 
his distrust, and he steered without hesita- 
tion to the Mauritius, where he arrrived in 
January, 1798. | 

Te ambassadors were received hy the 
French governor with distinguished honour ; 
hut the publicity thus given to their arrival, 
however flattering, was altogether inconsis- 
tent with the secrecy which it was intended 
should he preserved with regard to their mis- 
sion. Their despatchss heing opened, were 
found to express the great anxiety of Tippoo 
for the co-operation of the French in a plan 
which was laid down for the conquest of the 
English and Portuguese possessions in India, 
and of the territories of their natives allies. 
The auswer was most courteous, but little 
satisfactory, The French authorities deolared 
that they had not at their disposal any ade- 
quate meaus of aiding the sultan’s views, but 
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that his proposals should be transmitted to the 
government of France, who, it was not doubted, 
would joyfully comply with his wishes. The 
letters of the sultan were accordingly trans- 
ferred to France in duplicate; but as a long 
period would necessarily elapse before the 
determioation of the government there could 
be known, the governor of the island, General 
Malartic, resolved to manifest his sympathy 
with the cause of Tippoo by issuing a procla- 
mation, inviting citizens, both white and black, 
to enrol themselves under the Sultan’s flag, 
assuring those who might be disposed to volun- 
teer, of good pay, the amount of which was to 
be fixed with the ambassadors, aod of being 
permitted to returo to their own country when- 
ever they might desire. The success of the 
experiment was commensurate with its wis- 
dom. Tippoo’s servants re-embarked with a 
mere handful of followers, and they for the 
most part the refuse of the island rabble. 
With this precious addition to the strength 
of the sultan, they landed at Mangalore in 
April. 

One of the earliest measures of Tippoo’s new 
friends, was to organize a Jacobin club. on 
those priaciples of national equality and uni- 
versal fraternization which formed the creed 
of their countrymen at home, This associa- 
tion was not merely tolerated by the sultan— 
it was honoured by his special approbation, 
and he even condescended to become a mem- 
ber of it. Whether or not he submitted to 
the fraternal embrace is uncertain; but it is 
beyond a doubt that he was enrolled among 
these assertors of liberty and equality, and 
added to the titles which he previously hore 
another, which, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty: the Sultan of Mysore 
became Citizen Tippoo. The tree of liberty 
was planted, and the cap of equality elevated. 
The citizen adveuturers metin primary assem- 
bly ; “instructed each other,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “‘in the enforcement of their new 
rights, and the abandonment of their old 
duties ;” the emblems of royalty were pub- 
licly burnt, and an oath of hatred to that 
antiquated institution publicly administered 
and taken ; and these ceremonies took place 
in a covuotry where one man held at his dis- 
posal the lives, liberty, and property of all 
others—that man, moreover, though not 
only a despot, but a tyrant, witnessing these 
republican rites with approving eyes, and 
giviog to them importance by his countenance 
and support, 

The Earl of Mornington arrived at Madras 
in April, and at the seat of his government in 
Bengal,.in May, 1798. Shortly afterwards, a 
copy of the proclamation issued at the Mau- 
ritius, announcing the designs of Tippoo, and 
inviting French citizens to join his standard, 
appeared in Calentta. It necessarily attracted 
the attention of the governor-general, whose 
first impression was to doubt its authenticity. 
**Tt seemed incredible,” said the governor- 
general, in recording his views on the subject, 
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‘that if the French really entertained a design 
of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would pub- 
licly declare that design, when no other appa- 
rent end could be answered by such a declara+ 
tion, exceptiog that of exposing the project in 
its infancy to the observation of our goverments 
both at home and in India, and of preparing 
both for a timely and effectual resistance. It 
did not appear more probable that Tippoo 
(whatever might be his secret design) would 
have risked so public and unguarded an avowal 
of his hostility.” The governor-general, how- 
ever, deemed it proper to guard against the 
dangers of rash aod obstioate disbelief, no 
less than against the inconveniences that might 
result from over-hasty credence. He forth- 
with instituted such inquiries as might lead to 
the determioation of the question whether or 
not such a proclamatioa had been issued ; and 
to be prepared for whatever nieasures might 
become necessary, he directed the Governor 
of Madras, General Harris, to turn his atten- 
tion to the collection of a force on the coast, to 
meet any emergency. 

The authenticity of the proclamation was 
soon ascertained; but another doubt occurred 
—whether the step might not have‘beeao taken 
by M. Malartic without the concurreoce of 
Tippoo, and for the promotion of some object 
of the French government unconnected with 
his interests and unauthorized by his consent. 
The investigation which followed developed 
all the facts that have been related as to the 
embassy despatched by Tippoo to the Mauritims, 
its flattering reception, the previous absence of 
any view on the part of the Freoch authori- 
ties of aiding Tippoo in any manner, and the 
subsequent proceedings, down to the embarka- 
tion of the motley band of volunteers, their 
landing at Mangalore, and their admission 
into the Sultan’s service. 

It was now for the governor-general to 
determine whether he would afford Tippoo 
further time to mature his plans, and to gain 
strength for carrying them into effect, or 
whether he would strike while the enemy was 
comparatively unprepared, He preferred the 
latter course, and resolved to obtain effectual 
security against the animosity of such an im- 
placable foe by reducing his power so far as to 
establish a permanent restraiot on his means 
of offence. 

With this object in view the Earl of Morn- 
ington meditated a series of bold and extended 
operations against Mysore. It was in the 
south that the blow was to be struck, and it 
therefore became of importance to ascertain 
what probability existed of the speedy assem- 
blage of a powerful army on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. The communications from Madras 
were discouraging. The resources of that 
presidency were represented as exhausted ; 
the equipment of an army, it was alleged, 
could not take place within such a period as 
would admit of its acting with effect; and 
some of the more influential of the servants of 
the government even suggested the danger of 
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making any preparation for war, lest Tippoo 
should take alarm, and invade the Carnatic 
before the English were in a condition to resist 
him, Before the receipt of these representa- 
tions, the governor-general bad been led to 
concludes that it would be nscessary to post- 
pone the execution of his plan for an imme- 
diate attack upun Tippoo. The advices from 
Madras confirmed this view; hut as the at- 
tack was only to be deferred, not relinquished, 
and as moreover, under any circumstances, it 
would he necessary to place the British terri- 
tory under the government of Fort St. George 
in a state of defence, directions were given to 
extricate the army of that presidency from the 
wretched condition of inefficiency to which it 
had been reduced by the enforcement of a 
blind and undiscriminating frugality; and, in 
the mean time, the negotiations in progress at 
the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah were 
continued with reference to the great objects 
in view—the annihilation of French influence 
in India, and the increased security of the 
British domivions in that country, by humbling 
the chief enemy which tbe English had to 
dread, Tippoo Sultan. 

The nizam had long been anxious for a 
closer connection with the British government 
than that which subsisted between them; but 
so far from any approach having been made to 
gratify his wishes in this respect, opportunities 
for attaching him more intimately to English 
interests had been positively neglected, much 
to the detriment of those interests, and to the 
advancement of those of ths French. To the 
Earl of Mornington fell the task of correcting 
the errors of those who had preceded him. A. 
new subsidiary treaty, consisting of ten 
articles, was concluded with the nizam. The 
first five regulated the pay and duties of the 
subsidiary force, the number of which was 
fixed at six thousand. The sixth was a most 
important article. It pronounced that, imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the force at Hyder- 
ahad, the whole of the officers and sergeants of 
the French party were to be dismissed, and 
the troops under them “‘so dispersed and dis- 
organized, that no trace of the former estab- 
lishment shail remain.” It was further stipu- 
lated, that thenceforward no Frenchman should 
be entertained in the service of the nizam, or 
of apy of his chiefs or dependants; that no 
Frenchman sbould he suffered to remain in 
any part of that prince’s dominions, nor any 
European whatever he admitted into the ser- 
vice of the nizam, or permitted to reside within 
his territories, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Company’s government. By other 
articles, the British government pledged their 
endeavours to ahtain the insertion, in a new 
treaty contemplated between the Company, 
the nizam, and the peishwa, of such a clause 
as should place each of the two latter at ease 
with regard to the other. Should the peishwa 
refuse, the British government undertook to 
mediate in any differences that might arise. 
The Nizam bound himself to refrain from 
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aggression on the government of Poonah, and 
to’ acquiescs in the decisions of his British 
ally. No correspondence on affairs of im- 
portance was to be carried on with the Mah- 
ratta states, either by the nizam or the English, 
without the mutnal consent and privity of both. 

The French sepoy corps in the service of the 
nizam had been raised before the commence- 
ment of the war in which that prince was 
engaged, in conjunction with the English and 
the peishwa, against Tippoo Sultan, but its 
original strength did not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. In a few years it had increased to 
eleven thousand, and, at the period of the 
arrival of the Earl of Mornington in India, it 
consisted of thirteen regiments of two batta- 
lions each, amounting in the whole to upwards 
of fourteen thousand men. Its discipline, 
which had been regarded as very defective, 
had heen greatly improved; and although 
deemed by military judges inferior in this re- 
spect to the English army, it was far superior 
to the ordinary infantry of the native powers. 
Besides field-pieces to each regiment, thers 
was attached to the corps a park of forty pieces 
of ordnance, chiefly brass, from twelve to 
thirty-six pounders, with a well-trained body 
of artillerymen, many of whom were Euro- 
peans. A design existed of raising a body of 
cavalry to act with the corps, and a commence- 
ment had been made, The national spirit 
manifested by its officers, and the zeal and 
activity which they displayedin advancing the 
interests of their own country and undermining 
those of the English have been already noticed. 
The death of its commander, M. Raymond, 
which had occurred « short time before the 
period under consideration, did not appear 
materially to have diminished French influ- 
ence. Raymond was an accomplished master 
of intrigue, and a successful practitioner of all 
the arts of crooked policy, but he enjoyed little 
reputation for military skill. His successor, 
M. Peron, was a more active and enterprising 
man than Raymond, his political feelings were 
more violent, and he was far better acquainted 
with the principles of the military art. The 
second in command, an officer named Baptiste, 
though inferior to Peron in military endow- 
ments, compensated for the deficiency by a 
burning hatred of the English, and a degree of 
cunning which rendered him a most useful in- 
strument for carrying on the designs in which 
the French party had for years been engaged. 

But this corps, so long in a constant state of 
increase, and so long the source of annoyance 
and apprehension to the British government, 
was now sentenced to dispersion, and tbe 
talents of its officers, whether for war or in- 
trigue, were unable to arrest its fate. The 
governor-general had directed the government 
of Madras to make a detachment for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the British troops 
already at Hyderabad against the French force 
at that place. The despondency which on 
former occasions had opsrated so injuriously at 
Madras, had on this nearly paralyzed the arm 
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of the British government, when raised to strike 
at a most formidable and most insidious source 
of danger. Objections were raised, and, but 
for the firmness and public spirit of General 
Harris, the governor, they would have heen 
fatal. He met them by declaring that he was 
prepared” to take the responsibility. of the 
measure upon himself; and that, if no public 
money could be had, he would furnish from his 
private funds the sum necessary to put the 
troops in motion. The required detachment 
was accordingly made, and placed under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Roberta. 
Some little delay occurred in ita quitting the 
Company's territories; but it arrived at Hy- 
derabad on the 10th of October, and joined the 
British force previously at that place. 

On the arrival of the detachment, Captain 
J. A. Kirkpatrick, the acting British resident, 
demanded the full execution of that article of 
the treaty which related to the French corps. 
But intrigue was at work to procure its post- 
pouement, and the nizam hesitated. His 
minister, though well inclined to the English, 
recoiled from a measure so vigorous aa that 
called for by the British resident, and was 
desirous that resort to extremities should be 
delayed, and, if possible, altogether avoided. 
The resident endeavoured to put an end to the 
vacillation of the court of Hyderabad by a 
powerful remonstrance, concluding with an 
avowal of his intention to act without the 
authority of the nizam, if that authority con- 
tinued to be withheld. The effect of this was 
assisted by a movement of the British force to 
the ground which commanded the French lines. 
There waa now no longer any room for evasion 
—the nizam and his minister were compelled 
to make choice between the English and the 
Freuch ; and, as was to ba expected, they de- 
termined in favour of the former. A body of 
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general to conclude with the peishwa a treaty 
similar to that which had been entered into 
with the nizam; but the object was not at- 
tained. Though the relations betwsen the 
peishwa and the English government were 
profeasedly friendly, there was perhaps not a 
Mahratta chief who would have viewed the hu- 
miliation, or even the destruction, of the British 
power without delight ; and amid the compli- 
cated intrigues of which a Mahratta durbar is 
ever the scene, the attempta of the Earl of 
Mornington to restore the triple alliance to a 
state of efficiency were defeated. 

In the mean time the preparations against 
Tippoo proceeded. The objects of the govar- 
nor-general, as explained by himself, were, by 
obtaining the whole maritime territory remain- 
ing in the possession of Tippoo Sultan below 
the Ghauts on the coast of Malabar, to pre- 
clude him from all future communication by 
sea with his French allies—to compel him to 
defray the entire expenses of the war, thus 
securing reimbursement of the outlay rendered 
necessary by his hostility, and, by crippling his 
resources, increasing the probability of future 
security—to prevail on him to admit perma- 
nent residents at his court from the English 
and their allies, and to procure the expulsion 
of all the natives of France in his service, 
together with an engagement for the perpetual 
exclusion of all Frenchmen hoth from his army 
and dominions. Before hostilities commencad, 
however, the sultan was allowed time to avert 
thein by timely concession. Some doubt had 
arisen whether or not the district of Wynaad 
were included in the cessions made to the 
English at the peace, and their claim to it was 
ahandoned. Disputes had arisen hetween 
Tippoo and the Rajah of Coorg, whom he cor- 
dially hated, and these it was proposed to refer 
to the decision of commissioners. In Novem- 


two thousand horse was sent to the support of| ber, news arrived in India of the invasion of 


the British force, and a mutiny which broke 
out in the French camp aided the views of those 
who sought ita dispersion. The object was 
speedily effected, and without the loss of a 
single life. The French officers surrendered 
themselves as prisoners, not reluctant thus to 
escape the fury of their men; aud the sepoys, 
after some parleying, laid down their arms. 
The whole affair occupied but a few hours. 
The total number of men disarmed waa about 
eleven thousand, part of the corps being absent 
on detachment. Means were taken for the 
arrest of the officers commanding the detached 
force ; and the whole were ordered to be sent 
to Calcutta, from thence to be transported to 
England ; the governor-general engaging that, 
on their arrival there, they should not he 
treated as prisoners of war, but be immediately 
restored to their own country, without suffer- 
ing any detention for exchange. The property 
of the captured officers was carefully preserved 
for their use, and their pecuniary claims on the 
nizam duly settled, through the influence of the 
British resident. 

It had been the desire of the governor- 


Egypt by the French, and of the victory ob- 
tained over the fleet of that nation by Lord 
Nelson. This intelligence was communicated 
to Tippoo, with such remarks as the subject 
and the known views of the Sultan naturally 
suggested. Duriog the same month, another 
letter was addressed by the governor-general 
to Tippoo, adverting to the transactions be- 
tween that prince and the French government 
of the Mauritius, and proposing to send an 
English officer to Tippvo for the purpose of 
communicating the views of the Company and 
their allies. Another letter waa subsequently 
despatched, calling attention to the former ; 
and to he prepared either to lend vigour to the 
operations of war, or to facilitate the progress 
of negotiation, the governor-general determined 
to proceed to Madras, where he arrived on the 
31st of December. Here he received an answer 
from Tippoo to the two letters which he had 
last addressed to that prince. A ridiculous 
attempt was made to explain away the embasay 
to the Mauritius, and ita consequences. In all 
other respecta the communication was vague, 
almost beyond the ordinary measure of Orien- 
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tal deficiency of meaning. The praposal to 
despatch a British officer to the caurt of the 
sultan might be regarded as declined, Tippoo 
saying, that he would inform the governor- 
general at what time and place it would he 
convenient to receive him, but neither time 
nar place being named. The answer of the 
Earl of Mornington contained an able and in- 
dignant exposure af the canduct of the sultan; 
but the door for negotiation was still kept open, 
and acceptance of the proposal previausly made 
strenuansly pressed upon Tippoo’s considera- 
tion. 

A few days later another communication was 
made, repeating the proposal, and enclosing a 
letter from the Grand Seigneur to Tippoo, de- 
nounacing the cooduct of the French in Egypt, 
and calling upon the Sultan to ca-operate 
against them. Throughout January, and a 
considerable part of the succeeding month, the 
letters remained unanswered. Of the state 
of affairs in Egypt nothing satisfactory was 
known : the arrival of a French fleet in the 
Arabian Gulf was apprehended, and it was 
ascertained that while Tippoa either neglected 
to answer the communications of the British 
government, or answered them with studied 
evasion, an embassy from him to the executive 
Directory af France was about to take its de- 
parture from the Danish settlement of Tran- 
quehar. Overtures for peaceful arrangements 
of differences were obviously wasted on snch a 
man, and the governor-general praperly deter- 
mined ‘‘to suspend all negotiation with the 
sultan until the united farce of the arms of the 
Company and of their allies” should ‘‘ have 
made such an impression an his territaries ” as 
might ‘‘ give full effect to the just representa- 
tions of the allied powers.” Before the des- 
patch, however, containing the report of this 
intention was closed, a letter was received 
from Tippoa, singularly brief and frivolous, 
but which conveyed the sultan’s assent, sa 
often requested, to the mission of a British 
officer to his court. The decisian of the Earl 
of Mornington on this occasion was marked by 
his usual judgment :—The “ design,” said he, 
‘fis evidently to gain time until a change of 
circumstances and of seasan shall enable him 
to avail himself of the assistance of France. I 
shall endeavour to frustrate this design ; and 
although I shall not decline even this tardy and 
insidious acceptance of my repeated propositians 
for opening a negotiatian, I shall accompany 
the negotiation by the movement of the army, 
for the purpose of enforcing such terms af 
peace as shall give effectual security to the 
Company’s possessions against any hostile con- 
sequences of the sultan’s alliance with the 
French.” 

The command of the army of the Carnatic 
had been intended for Sir Alured Clarke, the 
commaoder-in-chief of the forces of Bengal ; 
but the apprehension of an invasion of the 
north of India by Zemaun Shah suggested the 
necessity of retaining that officer at Calcutta, 
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functions of government during the absence of 
the Earl of Mornington. The command thus 
vacated was hestowed on General Harris, 
who with singular disinterestedness, when the 
alarm on account of Zemaun Shah had heen 
dispelled by the retrograde march of that 
sovereign, suggested the re-appointment of 
Sir Alured Clarke in supersession of himself. 
The command, however, was retained hy Gene- 
ral Harris at the express desire of the governor- 
general, and he accordingly joined the army, 
which consisted of two thousand six hundred 
cavalry (nearly a thousand of wham were 
Europeans), between five and six hundred 
European artillerymen, four thousand six hun- 
dred European infantry, eleven thousand native 
infantry, and two thousand seven hundred gun- 
lascars and pioneers ; farming altogether a force 
of ahout twenty-one thousand. The army was 
accampanied hy sixty field-pieces, and was well 
supplied with stores. A corps, under Lieu- 
tenant-Calonel Read, was to collect, arrange, 
and eventually escort supplies of provisions to 
this army during its advance. A similar corps, 
under Lieutenant-Calanel Brown, was appoint- 
ed to the discharge of similar service in Caim- 
hatore. 

Another army, consisting of six thousand 
men, assembled on the coast of Malabar, 
under the command of General Stuart, ascen- 
ded into Coorg. It was against this army 
that the first effort of Tippoo wasdirected. On 
the 2nd of March, a brigade of three native 
battalions, under Lieutenant-colonel Montre- 
sor, took post at Sedasseer, distant a few miles 
from Periapatam. On the morning of the 
5th, an encampment was unexpectedly ob- 
served ta he in progress of farmation near the 
latter place. Before the evening, it had as- 
sumed a formidable appearance ; several huno- 
dred tents were counted, and one of them 
heing green seemed to mark the presence of 
the sultan. The most recent information, 
however, was opposed to the belief that 
the tent was designed to shelter Tippoo, it 
being represented that he had marched ta meet 
the Madras army, and that a detachment, 
under Mahomed Reza, was the only force left 
in the neighhourhaod of Seringapatam. In 
this state of uncertainty, General Stuart re- 
solved to strengthen the brigade of Colonel 
Montresor hy an additional hattalion of sepoys, 
and wait for further intelligence to determine 
his future conrse. At break of day on the 
6th, General Hartley, the second in command, 
advanced to reconnoitre. He could discern 
that the whole of the enemy’s army was in 
motion, hut the thick jungle which covered 
the cauntry, and the haziness of the atmo- 
sphere, rendered it impossible to ascertain the 
ohject of the movement. Uncertainty was 
removed saon after nine o'clock by an attack 
on the British line. The frant and rear were 
assailed almast at the same moment, and the 
advance of the eneiny had heen couducted 
with such secrecy and expeditian, that the 
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Colonel Montresor was prevented. His hri- 
gade was completely surrounded, and for seve- 
ral hours had to sustain the attack of the 
enemy under the disadvantage of great dis- 
parity of numbers. General Stuart, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the attack, marched with a 
strong body of Europeans, and encountering 
the division of the enemy which was acting 
on the rear of ths English brigade, put them 
to flight after a smart engagement of ahonut 
half an hour’s duration, The attack in the 
front still continued, and on reaching it Gene- 
ral Stuart found the men nearly exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of ammunition ; 
but the fortune of the day was decided, and 
the enemy retreated in all directions, 
Notwithstanding the reports of the sultan 
having advanced ta oppose General Harris, 
this attack was made under his personal com- 
mand, and he was probably encouraged to it 
by the recallection of the success which same 
years before had followed an attempt not very 
dissimilar, in the destruction of the force under 
Colonel Baillie. The sultan, however, in this 
instance gained neither honamr nor advantage. 
His loss has been estimated as high as two 
thousand, while that of the English fell short 
of a hundred and fifty. The discovery thus 
rade of the unexpected proximity of Tippoo 
induced General Stuart to change the dispo- 
sition of his farce, and to abandon the post 
occupied at Sedasseer. This circumstance en- 
abled the sultan, with his usnal veracity, to 
claim a victory. It was apprehended that he 
might hazard another attack, but, after re- 
maining several days on the spot which he 
had first occupied, he retired without attempt- 
ing again to disturb the English forca under 
General Stuart. His effurts were now directed 
to resist the advance of General Harris, who, 
having been joined by the contingent of Hy- 
derabad and the troops of Nizam Ali, had 
crossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army 
ahout thirty-seven thousand strong, on the day 
on which Tippoo had encamped near Peria- 
patam. His march was attended with many 
difficulties, but they were surmounted by care 
and perseverance, and on the 27th of March 
the army of the Carnatic had advanced to 
Mallavelly, within forty miles of Seringapatam. 
Here the enemy occupied some heights, from 
which they opened a cannonade upon the 
English force. A general action followed, in 
which Tippoo was defeated, with severe loss. 
He retired, and his subsequent movement was 
designed to place his army in the rear of that 
of General Harris, who he expected would 
advance towards Seringapatam by the route 
taken by Lord Cornwallis, On that route 
Tippoo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the forage. But the sultan 
was disappointed of the success which he had 
anticipated. At an early period of the march, 
General Harris had formed the design of 
crossing the Canvery at a ford some distanca 
below Seringapatam. The motives to this 
deviation from the usual route were various: 
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ane object was to mislead the enemy, another, 
ta facilitate communication with the army of 
Malabar and with thecorpsunder Colonel Brown 
and Colonel Read. Besidss these inducements, 
the ford was said to he easy, the cauntry was 
believed to have escaped the operation of ths 
devastating policy of Tippoo, and the southern. 
part of Seringapatam was regarded as the least 
defensible. The detour was effectad so secretly, 
that the army, with its park and ordnance, had 
crossed the river and encamped near the fort of 
Soorilly befare Tippoo wasaware of tha move- 
ment. When, tou late, he became apprized 
of it, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ We have 
arrived at the last stage,” and to have so- 
lemnly demanded of his principal officers 
what was their determination. They answered 
by professing their readiness to die with him, 
and henceforward every act of resistance or 
defence was performed under the chilling in- 
fluence of despondency, 

The advance of the British army, after cross- 
ing the Cauvery, to the position intended to 
he taken up before Seringapatam, was slow. 
The distance was only twenty-eight miles ; 
but though undisturbed by the enemy, such 
was the exhausted state of the draught cattle, 
that five days were consumed in performing it. 
The deficiency of these animals had seriously 
impeded the progress of the army from its 
commencement. It had heen a source of com- 
plaint from the time of Sir Eyre Coote, if 
not from an earlier period; but no measures 
had been taken to guard against the inconve- 
nience, The neglect perhaps was encouraged,, 
if it were not originated, by the sanguine be- 
lief which was so widely entertained, that every 
war in which the English happened to be en- 
gaged in India, was to be the last. At length 
the capital of Tippoo was within view, and the 
English general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. It ran thus :—‘‘ The com- 
mander-in-chief takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his deep sense of the general exer- 
tions of the troops throughout a long and 
tedious march in the enemy’s country with the 
largest equiptment ever known to move with 
any army in India. He congratulates officers 
and men on the sight of Seringapatam. A 
continuance of the same exertions will shortly 
put an end to their lahours, and place tha 
British colours in triumph on its walls.” 

The operations of the British army were 
promptly commenced. On the night of its 
arrival at its position, an attempt was made 
upon the enemy’s advanced posts. It partially. 
failed ; but the attack being renewed on the 
following morning, was completely successtul. 
On thatday, General Floyd was dispatched 
with a considerable hody of infantry and ca- 
valry, and twenty field-pieces, to join General 
Stuart. Tippoo made a large detachment ta 
intercept them ; but all attempts failed, and 
ths united bodies joined General Harris in 
safety at Seringapatam. Before their arrival, 
Tippoo had addressed a letter to General. 
Harris, the first that he had forwarded to any 
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English authority for a considerable period. 
Its purport was to declare that the writer had 
adhered firmly to treaties, and to demand the 
meaning of the advance of the English armies, 
and the occasion of hostilities. The English 
commander answered by directing the sultan’s 
attention to the letters of the governor-geveral 
for explanation. 

The preparations of the siege continued to 
be carried on, and much was effected of great 
importance, the relation of which would he 
tedious, Ov the 17th of April an attempt 
made hy the enemy to establish a redoubt 
on the northern bank of the river, was defeated 
by a force under Colonel Vaughan Hart, 
though exposed to a heavy cannonade from the 
fort. The post thus gained by the English 
was connected with others previously estab- 
lished, with a view to the future operations of 
the siege. 

The 20th of April was marked by a tardy 
overture from Tippoo to negotiate. The 
governor-general had prepared General Harris 
to enter on this task by transmitting with his 
final instructions, on the opening of the cam- 
paign, drafts of two treaties, either of which 
he was authorized to adopt under certain 
specified cirenmstances. After consulting the 
commissioners appointed to assist the general 
in political arrangements, he determined, in 
reply to the sultan’s advance, to transmit a 
draft of preliminaries emhodying the con- 
ditions of the less favourahle of the two 
proposed treaties hetween which he had to 
choose, This, as it appeared from a despatch 
addressed hy the governor-general to General 
Harris three days after the date of the over- 
ture, and when, coosequently, the former was 
not aware of its having been made, was in 
perfect accordance with his views of the 
course proper to be taken under the state 
of circumstances which then existed. The 
articles thus proposed to Tippoo provided for 
the reception at his court of an ambassador 
from each of the allies; for the immediate 
dismissal of all foreigners being natives of 
countries at war with Great Britain ; for the 
renunciation hy the sultan of his connection 
with the French, and for the perpetua) ex- 
elusion of that people from his service and 
dominions ; for the cession to the allies of one- 
half the dominions of which he stood possessed 
at the commencement of war ; for the relin- 
quishment of the claims of Tippoo to any 
districts in dispute with the allies or the Rajah 
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character, that, instead of allowing bim the 
choice of retaining a diminished share of 
domivion and influence, or of losing all, the 
British authorities would have heen justified 
in declaring, like the great powers of Europe 
at a later date, with regard to another enemy, 
that they “‘would no more treat with him, 
nor with any member of his family.” 

General Harris required an answer to be 
sent within forty-eight hours, together with 
the required hostages and the first crore of 
rupees, under pain of extending his demand 
to the surrender of Seringapatam. No answer 
arrived, and the lahours of the hesiegers went 
briskly on. They were only suspended when 
an attack from the enemy required to he 
repelled ; and in these conflicts success in- 
variahly rested with the English. On the 
26th of April it hecame necessary to dislodge 
the enemy from their last exterior entrench- 
nent, distant something less than four hundred 
yards from the fort, covered on the right hy a 
redoubt, and on the left hy a small circular 
work open in the rear. The duty was en- 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
in the trenches. It wasa service of difficulty ; 
but, in the course of the night and of the 
following morning, was successfully performed, 
though not without considerable loss. This 
achievement seems to have heen deeply felt hy 
Tippoo ; and, shaking off the lethargy or the 
disdain which had hitherto withheld him from 
replying to General Harris’s proposals, he 
despatched another letter, acknowledging 
their transmission, hut alleging that, as the 
points in question were weighty, and without 
the intervention of ambassadors could not he 
brought to a conclusion, he was about to send 
two persons for the purpose of conference and 
explanation. General Harris, in his answer, 
offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, without 
an addition to the demands therein made; but 
declined to receive vakeels, unless they were 
accompanied hy the required hostages and 
specie, in recognition of the terms heing 
accepted. The sultan’s determination was 
demanded hy three o’clock on the following 
day. No reply was forwarded by him ; and 
from the momeot in which he received this 
communication from General Harris, he is 
represented as passing rapidly through an 
agony of griefioto a silent stupor, from which 
he seldom awoke except for the purpose of 
professing a confidence which he could not 
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two crores of sicca rupees, one-half imme- 
diately, and the remainder within six months ; 
for the release of prisoners; and for the 
delivery of hostages as security for the due 
fulfilment of the previous stipulations. These 
conditions were severe, but not more severe 
than justice and necessity warranted, While 
Tippoo retained the power of heing mischie- 
vous, 1t was certain he would never cease to 
afford cause for alarm. So intense was his 
hatred of the English, and so perfidious his 


defended. 

On the 30th of April the fire of the English 
hatteries was opened for the important opera- 
tion of breaching ; and on the evening of the 
3rd of May the hreach was considered practi- 
cable. Before daybreak on the 4th the troops 
destined for the assault were stationed ia the 
trenches. They consisted of nearly two thou- 
sand four hundred European, and about 
eighteen hundred native infantry. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Major-General Baird. 
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The instructions of the commander-in-chief to 
this officer were, to make the capture of the 
rampart his first object. For this purpose 
_ General Baird divided the force under his 
command into two columns ; one commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, the other by 
Colonel Sherhrook. The assault was to take 
place at one o'clock; and at a few minutes 
past that hour, General Baird, having com- 
pleted all his arrangements, stepped out of 
the trench, and drawing his sword, exclaimed, 
“‘Now, my brave fellows, follaw me, and prove 
yourselves worthy of the name of British 
soldiers!” In an instant both columns rushed 
from the trenches, and entered the bed of the 
river under cover of the fire from the batteries. 
They were instantly discovered by the enemy, 
and assailed by a heavy fire of rockets and 
musketry. On the previous night the river 
had been examined by two officers named 
Farquar and Lalor, and sticks had been set 
up to indicate the most convenient place for 
fording. Both the attacking parties ascended 
the glacis and the breaches in the fausse-braye 
together. On the slape of the breach the 
forlorn hope was encountered by a body of the 
enemy, and the greater portinn of those en- 
gaged fell in the struggle ; but the assailants 
pressed on, and within seven minutes after 
they had issued from their trenches, the British 
flag was waving from the summit of the 
breach. 

As soon as sufficient force was collected, the 
two parties filed off right and left, according 
to the plan proposed by General Baird. The 
party detached for the right marched rapidly 
forward on the southern rampart, under 
Colonel Sherbrook. The gallantry of Captain 
Molle, commanding the grenadiers of the 
Scatch hrigade, was eminently conspicuous 
and serviceable. Running forward almost 
singly, he pursued the enemy till he reached 
a mud cavalier, where he planted a flag and 
displayed his hat on the point of his sword. 
His men soon collected around him, and being 
joined by the rest of the troaps engaged in 
this attack, they advanced rapidly, the enemy 
retreating before their bayonets. The remain- 
ing cavaliers were carried in succession, and 
in less than an hour after ascending the breach, 
the party, after occupying the whole of the 
southern ramparts, arrived at that portion of 
them surmounting the eastern gateway. 

The progress of the column which had 
proceeded to the left was not quite so rapid. 
Colonel Dunlop, by whom it was commanded, 
had been wounded in the conflict at the sum- 
mit of the breach; and just as the party 
began to advance from that point, the re- 
sistance in front was powerfully aided by the 
flanking musketry of the inner ramparts. 
All the leading officers being either killed or 
disabled, Lieutenant Farquar placed himself 
at the head of the party, but instantly fell 
dead. Captain Lambton, brigade-major to 
General Baird, now assumed the command ; 
and the column, though not without some- 
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times being brought to a stand, pushed for- 
ward, killing many of the enemy and driving 
the rest before them, till they reached a point 
where the approach of the right column was 
perceptible. Here the enemy were thrown 
into the utmost confusion, and the slaughter 
became dreadful. The operations of this 
column were ahly supported by a detachment 
under Captain Goodall, which, having effected 
a passage over the ditch hetween the exterior 
and interior ramparts, took the enemy in flank 
and rear. The result of these combined 
attacks was, that when both divisions of the 
British force met an the eastern rampart, the 
whole of the works were in their possession. 
The only remaining objects of anxiety were 
the palace and person of the sultan. 

With regard to the sultan the greatest un- 
certainty prevailed. Whether or not he had 
perished in the conflict, and, if he still survived, 
whether he had effected his escape, or re- 
mained to fall with his capital into the hands 
of the victors, were questions to which no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained. Three 
officers of the general staff, Majors Dallas, 
Allan, and Beatson, passing along the ram- 
parts, discovered three men desperately wound- 
ed and apparently dead. Twa of these, from 
their dress and other circumstances, appeared 
persons of distinction ; and one, upon exami- 
nation, manifesting signs of remaining life, 
was raised by the British officers. It was not 
the sultan, as had been conjectured, but one of 
his most distinguished officers, named Syed 
Saib. He was recognized by Major Dallas, 
who addressed him hy his name. He had 
previously appeared excited and alarmed, but 
the kind bearing of the British officers, and 
the recognition of his person by ane of them, 
seemed to divest him of fear, and he became 
instantly camposed and tranquil. He raised 
Major Dallas’s hand to his forehead and em- 
braced his knees, but was unable to speak. 
On partaking of some water, his power of 
speech returned, and he inquired how Major 
Dallas came to know him. Eeing informed 
that he was the officer commanding the escort 
of the commissioners at Mangalore many years 
before, Syed Saib at once recollected him. A 
surgeon, passing, was called by the officers to 
the assistance of the wounded man, but having 
with him neither instruments nor dressings, he 
was unable to afford any. The palanquin of 
Syed Saib was then sent for to convey him to 
camp, and the opportunity was taken to in- 
quire if the sultan was in the fort. Syed 
answered that he was in the palace. The at- 
tention of the British officers was now called 
off by a firing of musketry occasioned by a 
sally of the enemy, and they left Syed Saib in 
the charge of two sepoys. But their kindness 
was unavailing. Soon after the departure of 
those who had endeavoured to rescue him from 
death, the unfortunate man attempted to rise, 
but staggering from the weakness occasioned 
by his wound, he fell into the inner ditch. 

The firing which interrupted the attentions 
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ceased, they proceeded to a spot where they 
could obtain a distinct view of part of the in- 
terior of the palace, There they could per- 
celve a uumber of persons assembled as io 
durbar, one or two beiog seated, and others 
approachiag them with great respect. They 
then sought Geaeral Baird, to communicate to 
that officer what they had heard, and what 
they had observed. The general had previously 
received information of similar import, and 
had halted his troops for refreshment, before he 
proceeded to summon'the palace. The mea 
being somewhat recovered, and the necessary 
preparations made for attack, should the sum- 
moas be disregarded, Major Allan was des- 
patched to offer protection to the sultaa aad 
every person withio the palace, on immediate 
aad unconditional surrender. Having fastened 
a white cloth on a sergeaat’s pike, he pro- 
ceeded with some European and native troops 
to execute his mission. He found part of the 
38rd regiment drawn up before the palace, and 
several of Tippoo’s servants in the balcony, 
apparently in gredt consteraation, Major 
Allan made the communication with which he 
was charged, and desired that immediate inti- 
mation of it might he given tothe sultan. Ia 
a short time the killadar and another officer 
came over the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an uafinished part of the 
wall. They evideatly laboured under great 
embarrassment, but not to such an extent as 
to prevent the exercise of their iageanity in 
endeavouring to procure delay, with a view, 
as Major Allan thought, with great appear- 
ance of probability, of effecting their escape 
under cover of the night. To these fuaction- 
aries Major Allan repeated the substance of 
his message; pointed out the danger of 
neglecting it ; urged the necessity of imme- 
diate determination ; pledged himself for the 
due performance of the promise which he hore ; 
aad, fiaally, required to be admitted into the 

alace, that he might repeat his assurances of 
safety to the sultan himself. To this proposal 
Tippoo’s servants manifested great dislike, but 
Major Allan iasisted, and called upea two 
English officers, oae of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinary flueacy, to ac- 
compaoy him. The party ascended by the 
broken wall, and from theace lowered thern- 
selves down on a terrace where a large body 
of armed men were assembled. It was forth- 
with explained to these persons, that the flag 
borne by Major Allaa was a pledge of security 
to them, provided no resistance was offered ; 
and a singular step was taken in order to 
induce them to give credit to the assertion. 
With a degree of confidence which can only he 
characterized as imprudeat and rash, Major 
Allan took off his sword, and placed it in 
charge of Tippoo’s officers. 
the sultan wasstill unascertained. The killadar 
and other persons affirmed that he was not ia 
the palace, though his family were. 
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seemed not to know in what 
manner to act, After a further repetition of 
the assurances and the warniags which had 
been already given, the latter heiag enforced 
by reference to the feelings of the troops before 
the palace, which the killadar was apprized 
could not be restrained without difficulty, that 
personage aod his companioas left the British 
officers, who now began to feel their positica 
critical, A number of persons continued to 
move hurriedly backwards and forwards within 
the palace, and of the object of these move- 
ments Major Allan aud his colleagues were 
necessarily ignorant. He hesitated whether 
he should sot resume his sword; but, with 
more prudence than he had displayed in 
divesting himself of the means of defence, he 
resolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an appearance of distrust he 
should precipitate some dreadful act. The 
people oa the terrace, however, appeared to 
be anxious for the success of the British mission, 
and to feel great alarm at the possibility of its 
failure. They entreated that the flag might 
he held in a conspicuous position, ia order at 
once to give confidence to the iamates of the 
palace, and prevent the English troops from 
forciag the gates. At leagth the forbearance 
of Major Allan became exhausted, and he sent 
a message to the sons of Tippoo, who were 
admitted to be ia the palace, urgiag upon them 
once more the necessity of decision, and in- 
forming them that his time was limited. They 
answered that they would receive him as soon 
as a carpet could be spread for the purpose, 
aad shortly afterwards the killadar reappeared 
to conduct him to their presence. 

He was iatroduced to two of the princes, 
one of whom he recollected from haviag wit- 
nessed his delivery, with another brother, into 
the charge of Lord Cornwallis, as a hostage for 
the due performance of the treaty concluded 
by that nobleman with their father. Painful 
aod humiliating as was that scene to the house 
of Tippoo, it was exceeded in bitterness of 
calamity by the spectacle which Major Allaa 
now witnessed. The sons of Tippoo were then 
to be temporary residents with the English till 
the territorial cessions could be effected, and 
the pecuniary payments made, hy which their 
father had agreed to purchase the privilege of 
retaining his place among sovereign princes. 
They had now before them nothing but uacon- 
ditional submission to a foreiga power which 
held possession of the capital of their country, 
which could dispose at pleasure of every 
vestige of territory which yet owned Tippoo 
as its lord, and to whose humaaity himself 
aod his family would owe their lives should 
they be spared. The feelings of despondency 
and fear resultiog from these disastrous cir- 
cumstances were strongly depicted on the 
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press their exhibition. Major Allan haviug 
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the impossibility of their father’s escape, and 
eotreated them, as the only way of preserving 
his life, to discover the place of his conceal- 
ment. They answered, that be was not in the 
palace. Major Allan then proposed that the 
gates should be opened to the English. This 
reaewed the alarm which the courteous bear- 
‘ing and pacific assurances of the British officer 
had, in some degree, calmed, and they ex- 
pressed a disinclination to take so important 
astep without the authority of the sultan. 
The necessity of yielding being, however, 
again strongly pressed, and Major Allan 
having promised to post a guard of their own 
sepoys within the palace, and a party of Euro- 
peans without, to suffer no person to enter 
without his own special anthority, and to re- 
turn and remain with the princes till General 
Baird arrived, they consented, and the palace 
gates opened to admit as conquerors that 
people whose utter expulsion from India had 
been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates was General Baird, and 
Major Allan was ordered to bring the princes 
to the general’s presence. Alarmed and re- 
luctant, they raised various objections to 
quitting the palace, but at length they allowed 
themselves to be led to the gate. The mo- 
meot was not the most favonrable for their 
introduction, for Geaeral Baird had not long 
before received informatioa of Tippoo, in strict 
accordance with his character, having murdered 
a number of Eoglish prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands. His indignation was highly 
excited, and to a feeling oatural and even 
laudable io itself may perhaps be ascribed the 
harshness which, in one respect, he seems to 
have manifested towards the captive sons of 
Tippoo. He in the first instance hesitated to 
confirm the conditions made with them by 
Major Allan, unless they would inform him 
where their father was. The attempt to pro- 
cure the desired information failed, and the 
general finally assured the princes of protection 
and safety. It is not to he supposed that 
General Baird had any serious intention of 
violating a promise solemnly made by one of 
his officers under instructions from himself, 
and by virtue of which possessioa of the palace 
had been obtained ; but it is to be lamented 
that the glory earned by the capture of Sering- 
apatam should have been shaded by even the 
appearance of want of generosity or good iaith. 
Apart, indeed, from all reference to the special 
obligation which the British authorities had 
incurred, the attempt to extort from the terror 
of the sons an exposure of the retreat of the 
father must be condemned, as at variance with 
some of the holier feelings of the human heart. 
There was no proof that the young men who 
were now the prisoners of the British general, 
bad participated in the guilt arising from 
the murder of his soldiers; and they ought 
not to have been snbjected to moral torture 
for the purpose of discovering the retreat of 
the criminal, he being their father. The 
cruelty of Tippoo merited the severest retri- 
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bution which could be inflicted, hut if even he 
had been found within the palace, he must 
have shared the safety promised to all beneath 
its roof, or the honour of the British nation 
would have been irreparably tarnished. 

A minute search throughout the palace was 
ordered, with a view to securing the person of 
the sultan, who, notwithstanding the denial 
of his followers, was yet helieved to be within 
its walls. The zenana was exempted from 
scrutiny, but a guard was placed round it 
sufficient to prevent the escape of Tippoo if he 
were concealed there. The search was un- 
availing, and information was next sought by 
acting on the fears of the killadar. This 
officer, upon being threatened, placed his hands 
on the hilt of Major Allan’s sword, aad 
solemnly repeated his former protestation, 
that the sultaa was not in the palace ; adding, 
however, aod as it seems for the first time, 
that he lay wounded at a distant part of the 
fort. To the spot which he named he offered 
to conduct the British officers, and professed 
himself ready to submit to any punishment 
which the general might be pleased to inflict, 
if he were found to have deceived him. The 
place to which the killadar led was a gateway 
oa the north side of the fort. Here hundreds 
of dead bodies were piled one upon another, 
and the darkness rendered it almost impossible 
to distinguish either form or features, Lights 
were procured, aod an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition was commenced. 
The discovery of the sultan’s palanquin, and 
of a wounded person lying under it, seemed 
to indicate that the object of the search was 
attaiaed ; but the man whose position in this 
scene of death and carnage appeared to mark 
him out as the snitan, was only one of his 
confidential servants who had attended him 
throughout the day. But the necessity for 
further search was at an end. The wounded 
servaot pointed to the spot where his master 
had fallen; and « hody dragged from the 
accumulated mass above aod around it was 
recogaized by the killadar as that of the sultan. 
Being placed in a palanquin, it was conveyed 
to the palace, where multiplied testimonies to 
its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tippoo had fallen, but his fall was scarcely 
known, and it certainly contributed nothing 
towards the result of the day. During the last 
fourteen days of the siege he had fixed his 
abode at a place formerly occupied by a water- 
gate, which Tippoo had some years before 
closed. Here he erected a small stone choultry, 
eaclosed by curtains, and four small tents were 
fixed for his servants and luggage, Over- 
whelmed with despondency, he sought con- 
solation in those miserable dogmas, half com- 
mouplace, half paradox, which have so often 
passed current as souod philosophy, and 
struggled to renovate hope by ihe delusions of 
judicial astrology. A rigid Mahometan, he 
did not in the hour of his distress disdaia the 
kaowledge which the brahmins were reputed 
to possess, and their art was invoked for the 
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sultan’s information. Either from the effect 
of chance, or from observation of the circum- 
stances of the siege, both Mahometan and 
Hindoo astrologers declared the 4th of May a 
day of danger. To avert the threatened cala- 
mity, the brahmios recommended an oblation, 
and the fears of the sultan induced him to 
bestow the means of makiog it. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which peril was apprehended, 
he proceeded to the palace, hathed, and, Mus- 
sulman as he was, presented, through a brahmin 
of high reputation for saactity, the required 
oblation with all the customary formalities. 
A jar of oil formed part of the offering ; and, 
in compliance with a Hiadoo custom, the 
sultan endeavoured to ascertain the aspect of 
fate from the form of his face as reflected from 
the surface of the oil. Whether the exhibition 
indicated good or evil is not knowa; but, as 
Colonel Wilks observes, the result depends 
on mechanical causes, and ‘‘ the reflection of 
any face may be formed to any fortune.” 
About noon the sultan had completed the 
ceremonies which despair had led him to 
practise at the expense of his consistency as a 
believer in Mahomet, and he repaired to the 
choultry to partake of his mid-day repast. On 
his way he was informed by two spies that 
the besiegers were preparing to storm. He 
remarked, that an assault by day was not 
probable. An officer who commanded near 
the breach also apprized him that there ap- 
peared to he an unusual number of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should 
be issued for the troops to be on the alert. 
Tippoo again expressed his belief that the 
attempt to, assault would not be made by day ; 
and coolly added, that if it should, the attack 
must be repelled. The next intelligence that 
reached him was calamitous. It announced 
the death, by a cannon-ball, of the man from 
whom he had received the last communication, 
and who was one of his chief officers. The 
sultan was agitated, but gave the orders neces- 
sary for the occasion, and sat down to his 
repast. It was yet unfinished when he re- 
ceived a report that the storm had commenced, 
and he hastened to the northern rampart. 

He found that the English had surmounted 
the breach, aad placing himself behind one of 
the traverses of the rampart, he fired sevea or 
eight times on the assailants, aod, as was 
helieved by those who attended him, killed 
several Europeans. The flight of his troops 
before the victorious besiegers compelled him 
to retire; though whenever ao opportunity 
offered for making a stand, he is stated to 
have embraced it. But no efforts which he 
was able to make could tum the current of 
success, He had received a slight wound, 
and the exertions which he was unavailingly 
making rendered painful the lameness under 
which he laboured. Finding a horse, he 
mounted and rode towards the gate of the 
interior work, with what object does not 
appear. Here he received a wound in the 
right side from « musket-ball. He rode for- 
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ward a few paces, when he received another 
ball ia his left breast, and his horse was at the 
same moment brought down. The faithful 
servant who had accompanied him through the 


‘day, and who survived to poiat to his con- 


querors the place where the tyrant had fallen, 
urged him to discover himself to the English 
soldiers who were pressing forward, as the 
most probable means of preserving his life. 
But the instinct of guilt forbade this course. 
Tippoo remembered that he had recently mur- 
dered some of their comrades with circum- 
stances of great barbarity, and he apprehended 
that by discovering who he was he should but 
accelerate the fate which his zealous adherent 
thus proposed to avert. He accordingly 
checked the imprudent suggestion, as to him 
it appeared, by passionately exclaiming, ‘‘ Are 
you mad ?—be silent!” But sileace, though it 
concealed his rank, availed not to preserve his 
life. Tippoo was placed by his follower in his 
palanquin under an arch on one side of the 
gateway. A grenadier, entering, attempted to 
seize the sultan’s sword-belt, which was very 
rich. Had he submitted to the loss without 
resistance, the mao would probably have 
pushed on; but, though fainting with the loss 
of blood, Tippoo seized, with a feeble grasp, a 
sword which was near him, and made 2 stroke 
at the soldier who had thus commeaced the 
work of plunder, by whom he was immediately 
shot through the temple. The circumstances 
attending the discovery and recognition of his 
body have heen already detailed. 

On the morniag after the capture of Seringa- 
patam, an English officer, having gone towards 
the river with a party of sepoys, perceived on 
the opposite side a few horsemen, one of whom 
waved a white flag. The officer, advancing to 
the bank, was met by one of the horsemen, 
who informed him that Abdul Khalik was 
desirous of throwing himself oo the protection 
of the English, provided his personal safety 
were secured, and his honour preserved. This 
candidate for British clemency was the second 
son of Tippoo, and the elder of the two princes 
who had formerly been received by the English 
goveroor-general as hostages for their father’s 
good faith. The required promise of security 
aod honourable treatment was immediately 
given, and the priace surrendered himself to 
the British party. In the evening the re- 
mains of the deceased sultan were deposited 
in the mausoleun erected by Hyder Ali, with 
all the pomp which could be bestowed. The 
arrangements were uader the superintendenca 
of the principal Mahometan authorities ; the 
chiefs of the nizam’s army joined with tha 
followers of the sultan in the solemn procession 
which followed his remains, and the military 
honours with which it is the custom of Europe 
to grace the soldier’s obsequies aided the 
solemnity of the scene. The evening closed 
with a dreadful storm, by which several per- 
sons were killed and many more severely hurt. 
Seringapatam is subject tv such visitations, 
aod there was nothing remarkable in the 
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Tippoo, except its extraordinary violence. Yet 
the imagination cannot fail to be impressed by 
the fact, that the consignment of the body of 
Tippoo to its resting-place was followed by a 
desolating convulsion not incongruous with 
his perturbed aod mischievous life. — 

The conquest of Seriogapatam was not 
achieved without a considerable sacrifice, but 
the loss of the British army was less severe 
than might have been expected. The total 
amount of killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the whole of the operations throughout the 
siege, fell short of fifteen hundred. The loss 
of the enemy cannot he ascertained with pre- 
cision; but it has heen estimated that, in the 
assault alone, eight thousand fell. Dreadful 
as it 1s to reflect on such slaughter, it is grati- 
fying to know that scarcely any of the unarmed 
iohabitaots were injured. A few unavoidably 
suffered from random shot; but the assault 
being made by daylight, iasured the power of 
discrimination, and it was exercised to the 
utmost practicable extent. 

The capture of Seringapatam placed in pos- 
session of the victors guns, stores, and treasure 
toa large amount, Nine hnadred and twenty- 
nine pieces of ordnance of various descriptions 
were found within the fort, two hundred and 
eighty-seven of them being mounted on the 
fortifications. Nearly a hundred thousand 
muskets and carbines were also found, a great 
number of swords and accoutrements, a con- 
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‘This corre- 
spondence,” says Colonel Kirkpatrick, by whom 
it was examined, ‘‘ proves Tippoo to have been 
extremely active io his endeavours to open and 
establish an interest even with priaces whose 
names might be supposed to have hardly 
reached him.” The intensity of his hatred 
enlarged the boundaries of his observation, 
which in Asia were not determined even by 
the limits of India. His correspondence way 
enlarged to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns 
of Arabia ; and its single and invariable object 
was the destruction of the British power ia 
the Hast. Eogland. has had enemies more 
able and more formidable than Tippoo, but 
never one more bitter or more implacable. 
Yet even he, but for the discoveries made at 
Seringapatam, might have found apologists 
among those who can discera nothing of good 
in the policy of their own country, and nothiog 
of evil in the character of its enemies, The 
recesses of the sultan’s cabinet furnished proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry 
aud misrepresentation ; and which as amply 
vindicated the sagacity which had penetrated 
the views of Tippoo, as the result of the war 
attested the wisdom and energy by which those 
views had beeo counteracted. 

The permanent command of Seringapatam 
was intrusted to Colonel Wellesley, who 
exerted himself vigorously, as Geoeral Baird 
had previously done, to restrain excess, and 
restore order, tranquillity, and confidence. 


siderable weight of shot and powder, and|'The inhabitants who had quitted the city soon 


specie and jewels exceeding eleven huodred 
thousand pounds in value. The library of the 


sultan was not the least remarkable portion of 


the property transferred by the resnit of the 
siege. The books were of small value; but 
the private collection of state papers was of 
incalculable interest and importance, as they 
eoatributed to render the evidence of Tippoo’s 
hatred of the English, and the extent of his 
intrigues against them, toostrong to be denied 
or doubted by the most determined advocates 
of a policy uadeviatingly pacific. The history 
of his negotiation with the government of 
Mauritius, and of its consequences, was illus- 
trated by copies of all the correspondence 
which arose out of those proceedings. Other 
documents were found, relating to his mis- 
sions to Turkey and France. Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at the court of the 
nizam ; and among these were copies of cor- 
respoudence passing between Tippoo and cer- 
tain chiefs of the nizam’s army during the first 
campaign of Lord Cornwallis. The evidence 
of his endeavours to engage the Mahrattas 
against the Eoglish was in like manner con- 
firmed ; and it was further shown, that it was 
not merely the greater powers of India that 
Tippoo sought to unite against the object of 
his hatred—hbe had descended to solicit many 
who might have heen thought too unimportant 
for their friendship to be desired or their in- 
difference deprecated, and had addressed others 
who might have been supposed too distant to 


hegan to return, the exercise of the arts of in- 
dustry revived, and the daily commerce inci- 
dental to a populous town recovered its wonted 
activity. ‘‘In a few days,” says Major Beat- 
son, ‘‘the bazars were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandise, for which there 
was a ready and advantageous sale. The 
main street of Seringapatam, three days after 
the fort was taken, was so much crowded as 
to be almost impassable, and exhibited more 
the appearance of a fair than that of a town 
taken by assault.” The same period of time 
was sufficieat to convince the military chiefs 
that their best course was to bow to the autho- 
rity which had succeeded that of their master. 
On the 7th of May, Ali Reza, one of the 
vakeels who had accompanied Tippoo’s gon to 
the camp of Lord Cornwallis, arrived at Se- 
riogapatam with a message from Kummer-oo- 
Deen, the purport of which was, to acquaint 
General Harris that, as fate had disposed of 
Tippoo Sultan and transferred his pawer to 
the hands of the English, he begged to be 
admitted to a conference, and in the mean time 
he had sent Ali Reza to announce that tour 
thousand men under his command were at the 
disposal of the British general, and ready to 
obey his orders. Within five days more, all 
the chiefs who continued to hold military 
command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased sultan, had personally 
tendered their submission to General Harris, 
and the ue of the chiefs was promptly 
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followed by the whole of the troops. On the 
13th of May, Geueral Stuart, with the army 
of Bombay, marched from Seringapatam on 
its return to Malabar by way of Coorg. A 
detachment from that army was made for the 
occupation of Canara. The powerful fortresses 
ja that province, and ia other parts of Mysore, 
surrendered to the conquerors ; the cultivators 
of the soil pursued their occupation as though 
no change had taken place, and a general dis- 
position was manifested to submit to the good 
fortune of those whom Tippoo, ia the insanity 
of unreasoning passion, had destined to dis- 
graceful flight from the shores of India. The 
fall of his capital and his own death had put 
an end to all exercise of authority in the name 
of the sultan of Mysore. 

The occupation of the conquered country 
being provided for, the next poiot calling for 
decision was its ullimate disposal. The go- 
vernor-geaeral had furnished General Harris 
with iastructioas for concluding a preliminary 
treaty with Tippoo, under certain circum- 
stances; but the infatuated obstinacy of the 
sultan and the extraordinary success which 
had thence resulted to the British army, had 
given rise to a state of things differeat from 
any which had heen contemplated in framing 
those instructions. The goveroor-general, ia 
consequence, reserved the final arrangements 
for the settlanent of the country to himeelf. 
His first measure was to call for information 
on all points respecting the country of Mysore, 
and the pessible candidates for its government, 
and for the views of the commissioners upea 
the subject. In conveying to them his orders 
on these poiuts, the governor-general took 
oceasica to state certain principles as fuada- 
meatal, and requiriag atteation in any mode 
of settlement that might be adopted. These 
were, that the mode of settiemeat to be pre- 
ferred was that which would unite the most 
speedy restoratioa of peace and order with the 
greatest practicable degree of security for the 
continuance of both; that with this view not 
only the interests of the Company, but those 
of the oizam, of the Mahrattas, and of the 
leading chieftains in Mysore, were to be re- 
garded; that the military power of Mysore 
must be broken, or absolutely identified with 
that of the Coinpany ; that Seringapatam must 
be in effect a British garrison, under whatever 
nominal authority it might be placed, aod that 
the Company must retain the whole of the 
sultan’s territory in Malabar, as well as in 
Coimbatore and Daraporam, with the heads of 
all the passes ou the tahle-land. Some of these 
poiats, it will be remembered, were prepouaded 
by the governor-general as indispensable con- 
ditions of peace at an earlier period. 

The views of the governor-general were dis- 
tinguished not less hy moderation than by 
wisdom. The justice of the war agaiast Tippoo 
could be denied by none but those who were 
deficient either in intellect or candour ; its 
success was as little opea to dispute; and the 
Company and the nizam consequently enjoyed 
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the fullest right, in accordance with the re- 
esived principles which regulate the coaduct of 
nations towards each other, to divide between 
themselves the territory which their swords, 
drawn in a lawful cause, had woo. Clemency 
or state policy might urge the abandon- 
ment of some portion of their claim, but their 
right to reap the full advantage of their suc- 
cesses was evident. To the free and unchecked 
exercise of their right the state of the couatry 
offered no impediment. The people appeared 
to render willing abedience to the aew autho- 
rity. There was nothing to indicate the pro- 
bability of any outbreak of popular feeliag 
ia favour of the former goverument, nor of aay 
attempt by the military chiefs in favour*of the 
house of Tippoo. It had beea the policy of 
the deceased sultan to discourage and reduce 
all power founded oa hereditary right, esta- 
blished office, or territorial possessioa, and to 
concentrate all authority, and as much as was 
practicable of administrative function, 1a him- 
self. Many of the military chiefs had fallea 
in the war, and those who survived had yielded 
to the victors. There was no reason, there- 
fore, to apprehend that aay disposition of the 
country which might be made by these who 
had conquered it would give rise to formidable 
opposition either from the people or the ser- 
vanots of the late sultan. 

But there were reasoos against the appor- 
tionment of the whole between the Company 
and the nizam, arisiag from the relative position 
of thase powers towards each other aod towards 
other states. Such a distribution would have 
excited the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and given 
them ground for discontent, however uareasoa- 
able. It would, at the same time, have in- 
creased the power of the nizam to a dangerous 
extent. It would have transferred to his hands 
many of the fortresses on the northera frontier 
of Mysore, while it would have left the British 
frontier in that quarterexposed. The iacrease 
of the strength of the British government 
would thus have borae oo proportion to the ex- 
tension of its deminioas. The Mahrattas 
would have found fresh cause of eamity both 
towards the Cempany aod the nizam. The 
nizam, from a useful ally of the Company, 
might have been converted into a dangerous 
eoemy. The partition of Mysore betweeu the 
two powers who united their arms agaiast 
Tippoo thus promised little for the permanent 
peace of India. 

Still, as it was expedient to preserve as near 
an approach to a good understanding with the 
Mahrattas as the character of the people 
admitted, the governor-general, after much 
consideration, determined on adopting a plan 
of distribution, which, assigning to the 
peishwa « small portion of the territories 
of Tippoo, gave a larger to the Compaay 
and to the nizam, the shares of the two 
latter powers heing of equal value; while, 
ta guard against some of the inconveaiences 
which he perceived to be attached to the 
complete dismemberment of Mysore, he re- 
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solved on forming a part of the country into 
a separate state. It is to be observed that 
the boon proposed for the peishwa was 
not to be given unconditionally, but was in- 
tended to form the basis of a new treaty with 
the Mahratta empire. 

This mode of distributing the conquered 
dominions having been resolved upon, the next 
question that presented itself for consideration 
was, who shouldb the rnler of the renovated 
state of Mysore. Sound policy seeming to 
forbid the restoration of the house of Tippoo, 
the governor-general naturally turned to the 
representative of the ancient royal family of 
Mysore, whose rights had been usurped by 
Hyder Ali. The heir was an infant only five 
years ofage. The intentions of the governor- 
general were signified through Purneah, a 
brahmin, whose talents as an accountant had 
led to his retention in high office by Tippoo, 
but who was quite ready to transfer his ser- 
vices to the new prince. The communication 
was followed by a visit of ceremony to the 
infant rajah from the commissioners who had 
been appointed to conduct the arrangements 
for the settlement of the country. They found 
the family of Hyder Ali’s master in a state of 
great poverty and humiliation, The aneient 
palace of Mysore, though suffered hy the usur- 
pers gradually to fall to decay, had for some 

ears afforded a miserahle shelter to those 
whom they had supplanted. The privilege of 
occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had once been the seat of their power 
was at length thought too great. The palace 
was converted iuto a store-house, and the Myso- 
rean family provided with another residence 
of very humble pretensions. In a mean apart- 
ment of this house the commissioners were 
received. A portion of the room was seeluded 
by a curtain, behind whieh were the rana and 
the female relations of the family. The males 
surrounded the person of the rajah. A formal 
cormmunication of the design of the British 
government was made ; and the rana, through 
one of her attendants, acknowledged in strong 
terms of gratitude the generosity of the British 
nation in rescuing her family from the degra- 
dation aud misery in which they had been so 
long enthralled, and raising the heir of the 
house to the rank and distinction of a sovereign, 
A few days afterwards, the infant prince 
was solemnly placed on the throne. The 
ceremony took place in the old town of My- 
sore. The palace was now incapable of afford- 
ing accommodation to its master; and so 
complete had been the progress of ruin within 
the city, that it contained no building in which 
the ceremony of enthronement could be per- 
formed. To supply the deficiency, a temporary 
shed was erected; and though architectural 
grandeur was necessarily wanting, there were 
several circumstances calculated to gratify the 
Mysorean family and their adherents, It was 
on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the 
young rajah that his title was solemnly recog- 
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nized ; and the musnud on which he sat was 
the same whieh former princes had occupied 
on similar oceasious of state. The British eom- 
missioners, with the commaoder-in-chief at their 
head, awaited the arrival of the rajah. Meer 
Allum, the chief officer of the nizam, and his 
son, Meer Dowra, aceompanied them; and 
the presence of a large eseort of horse and 
foot gave to the depopulated town an ap- 
pearance of gaiety and splendour to which for 
many years it had been unaccustomed. The 
prince was attended by all the male part of his 
family, and followed by a vast concourse of 
people. At the entrance of the hnilding 
erected for the oceasion he was met by General 
Harris and Meer Allum, each of whom took 
his hand. He was thus conducted to the 
musnud and placed upon it, under a royal salute 
from the fort, aud three volleys of musketry 
from the troops preseut on the oecasion. 

While the family of the late sultan were thus 
exelnded from political power, their welfare 
was consulted to the full extent that political 
prudence would permit. The governor-gene- 
ral resolved to assign to them a more ample 
maintenance than they bad enjoyed under the 
rule of Tippoo, and if there were any error in 
his arrangements, it was in the dispropor- 
tionate magnificence with which the relations 
of the fallen prinee were provided for. The 
failing, however, had its origin in generons 
and noble feelings. Under the influence of 
similar feelings the necessary proceedings for 
the restoration of the ancient dynasty had been 
deferred until after the departure of Tippoo’s 
sons from Mysore. It was thought a point of 
policy, not less than of generosity, to conci- 
liate the principal chiefs and officers of the 
late government by a liberal provision, aud to 
exercise similar consideration with regard to 
the fainilies of those who had fallen in the 
war. This principle was extensively acted 
upon, and in some instanees its application 
drew from the persous in whose favour it was 
exercised expressions not only of gratitude but 
of wonder, at the beneficence manifested by 
the Company’s government. Kummer-oo-Deen 
received a jaghire from the nizam, and another 
from the Company. 

The changes which have been noticed were 
effected under two treaties, the earlier of 
which, called the partition treaty of Mysore, 
was concluded between the Company and the. 
nizam. The first article assigned to the Com- 
pany » certain portion of the territories of 
Tippoo, out of which provision was to be made 
for his family and for that of his father. The 
principal of these acquisitions were Canara, 
Coimbatore, and Wynaad. The second article 
determined the districts to be added to the 
territories of the nizam, which were selected 
from those adjacent to his former dominions, 
and recoguized the claim of Kummer-oo-Deeu 
to « personal jaghire from the revenues of 
those districts. The third, after reciting that, 
for the preservation of peace and tranquillity, 
and for the genera] security on the foundations 
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then established by the contracting parties, it 
was expedient that the fortress of Seringapa- 
tam should be subject to the Company, trans- 
ferred that fortress, and the island on which 
it was situated, together with a smaller island 
lying to the westward, to the Company, ‘‘io 
full right and sovereignty for ever.” The 
fnurth provided for the establishment of the 
hew government of Mysore ; aod the fifth pre- 
scrihed the cessions to he made for its estab- 
lishment. The sixth reserved to the Company 
the right to reduce the amount of its payments 
to the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo on 
the death of any meniber of the families; and 
in the event of any hostile attempt against the 
Company, the nizam, or the rajah of Mysore, 
to suspend the issue of the whole or of any 
part of such stipulated paymeots. Tbe 
seventh article related to the reserve of terri- 
tory made for the peishwa in accordance with 
the governor-general’s views as they have been 
already explained. This addition to the domi- 
nions of the peishwa was made dependent on 
his accession to the treaty within one month 
after it should be formally notified to him, and 
also upon his giving satisfaction to the Com- 
pany and the nizam on such points of differ- 
ence as existed between himself and either of 
those parties. By the eighth article, if the 
peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, 
and give satisfaction to the original parties to 
it, the territory inteoded for him was to revert 
to the joint disposal of the Company aod the 
nizam. The ninth article provided for the 
reception of an English subsidiary force by the 
rajah of Mysore, under a separate treaty to be 
subsequently concluded hetween the Company 
and tbat prince. By the tenth article the ne- 
gotiators undertouk for the ratification of the 
treaty by their respective governments. There 
were two additional articles, by the first of 
which the two parties were exempted from 
accountahility to each other in consequence of 
any diminution of the stipends payable to the 
familics of Hyder Aliand Tippoo Sultan by the 
Company, or of the personal jaghire of Kum- 
mer-oo-Deen from the nizam. Its operation 
was thus reciprocal ; but the object of intro- 
ducing it was a prnodent desire on the part of 
the British government to exclude the oizam 
from interfering in the arrangements con- 
nected with the maintenance of the exiled 
families. The second additional article was 
au explanation of the eighth io the treaty, and 
was framed in contemplation of the possible 
refusal of the peishwa to avail himself of the 
advantages to be proffered for his acceptance. 
In that case, it was provided that two-thirds 
of the reserved territories should fall to the 
nizam, aod the remaining one-third to the 
Company. The reason of this unequal distribu- 
tion was, that if the peish wa shouldaccede to the 
conditions annexed to his claim to the addi- 
tional territory, one of these conditions being 
the satisfactory settlement of certain points of 
difference between himaod the nizam, the latter 
power would thereby derive considerable bene- 
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fit ; and the design of the articls was to afford 
him ample indemnification in the event of the 
disappoiotment of his expectations at Poonah. 

Under the fourth and fifth articles of the 
partition treaty, the new state of Mysore was 
established in the manner which has been seen. 
Io conformity with the provision of the ninth, 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded with the 
government thus called into existence. For 
many reasons the governor-general deemed it 
more advisable to erect a new state on the 
ruins of the old government of Mysore than 
to divide the eotire country between the con- 
querors; but he had never contemplated this 
state except as a harrier to the Company’s 
interests ; in fact, it was to be British in all 
thiogs but the name. This intention was never 
concealed from those who were interested in 
being acquainted with it. A stipulation for 
the defence of Mysore by an English subsidiary 
force, which virtually gave to the English the 
entire command of the country, was inserted 
in the treaty with the nizam, aod the terms on 
which the infaot rajah was to ascend the throne 
were at ao early period indicated to his ad- 
visers. The subsidiary treaty concluded on 
his behalf consisted of sixteen articles. The 
first declared that the friends and enemies of 
either of the two contracting parties shonld be 
considered as the friends and eoemies of both. 
By the second, the Company undertook to 
maintain, and the rajah agreed to receive, a 
military force for the defence and security of 
his dominions, in consideration of which he 
was to pay seven lacs of star pagodas, the dis- 
posal of which sum, together with the arrange- 
meot aod employment of the troops, were to 
be left entirely to the Company. The third 
article was important. Towards the increased 
expeose incurred by the prosecution of war for 
the defeote of the territories of the two parties, 
or of either of them, or by necessary prepara- 
tion fur the commencement of hostilities, the 
rajah was to contribute in a just aod reason- 
able proportion to his actual net revenues, the 
anount to be determined after attentive con- 
sideration by the goveroor-general in council. 
The fourth article was directed to making pro- 
vision against any failure in the funds destined 
to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
military force in time of peace, or the extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred duriog war or 
in preparation for war. For this purpose 
the British goveroment, whenever they might 
have reason to apprehend failure, were em- 
powered to introduce such regulations as 
might be deemed expedient for the manage- 
ment and collection of the revenues, or for the 
better ordering of any other department of 
the government; or they might assume and 
bring under the management nf the servants 
of the Company any part of the territory of 
Mysore. The fifth provided for the due exe- 
ention of the fourth article. Whenever the 
governur-general in council should signify to 
the rajah that it had become necessary to 
hring that article into operation, the rajah was 
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to issue orders either for giving effect to the 
prescribed regulations or for placing the re- 
quired territories under English management. 
If snch orders were delayed for ten days after 
formal application for them, the governor- 
general in council might, of his own authority, 
take the necessary measures. But in all cases 
where possession was taken of any part of the 
rajah’s territories, an account was to be ren- 
dered, and the income of the rajah was in no 
case to fall short of one Jac of star pagodas, 
increased by one-fifth of the net revenues of 
the whole of the territory ceded to him by the 
partition treaty, the payment of which sum 
the Company guaranteed. These comprehen- 
sive articles secured to the British government 
all the advantages that could be derived from 
the establishment of the new state. They 
carried out the avowed objects of the governor- 
general ja a manner not less creditable to his 
character for manly and straightforward deal- 
ing than for political ability. 

The articles of the treaty which succeeded 
the important ones already explained must 
now be hriefly noticed. The rajah was bonnd 
to abstain from any interference in the affairs 
of the allies of the Company, or of apy other 
state ; and precluded from holding any com- 
munication or correspondence with any foreign 
state whatever, without the previons know- 
ledge and sanction of the Company. Like 
other allies of the British government, he was 
restricted from employing Europeans without 
the concurrence of the Company, or suffering 
them to reside in his dominions. This article 
was framed with nnusnal strength. The rajah 
engaged toapprehend and deliver to the Com- 
pany’s government all Knropeans of whatever 
description who should be found within his 
territories without regular passports from the 
English government ; ‘it being his highness’s 
determined resolntion not to suffer, even for a 
day, any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to his authority, 
unless by consent of the Company.” Avother 
point, which the governor-general had justly 
regarded as important, was provided for hy 
an article giving to the Company the power 
of determining what fortresses and strong 
places should be placed in their charge, and 
thereupon of garrisoning such places in what- 
ever manner they might think proper. The 
Company’s government were to be the sole 
jedges of the propriety of dismantling and 
destroying any forts, or of strengthening and 
repairing them; and the charges incurred by 
any such operations were to be borne in equal 
proportions hy the two parties to the treaty. 
If the employment of the regnlar troops of the 
Company should become necessary to the 
maintenance of the rajah’s anthority, their 
aid, upon formal application being made, was 
to be afforded in such manner as the Company’s 
government might see fit ; but they were not 
to be employed in ordinary revenue transac- 
tions. The rajah was to provide the funds for 
pensioning the Mahometaa officers whom it 
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had been thouglit politic to conciliate ; but 
he incurred no charge on account of the late 
sulian’s family, who were tv be supported by 
the British government, nor of Kummer-oo- 
Deen, who was provided for by assignments of 
jaghire. It was stipulated, that provisions 
and other necessaries-for the use of the garri- 
son of Seringapatam should be allowed to 
enter that place from any part of the rajah’s 
dominions, free from duty, tax, or impedi- 
ment; that a commercial treaty should be 
concluded between the two governments ; that 
the rajah should at all times pay the utmost 
attention to such advice asthe English govern- 
ment should judge it necessary to offer, ‘‘ with 
a view to the economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revennes, the 
administration of justice, the extension of 
commerce, the encouragement of trade, agri- 
cnltnure, and industry, or any other objects 
copnected with the advancement of his high- 
nese’s interests, the happiness of his people, 
and the mutual welfare of both states,” 
With a view to the proper connection of the 
respective lines of frontier, provision was made 
for an exchange of territory between the 
Company and the rajah, or for an adjustment by 
such other means as should be snited to the 
occasion, in case it should be found that any 
districts assigned to either party by the parti- 
tion treaty of Mysore were inconveniently 
situated. Such was the substance of the 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth ; the 
sixteenth and last providing for the ratification 
of the treaty by the governor-general. 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of 
Tippoo Sultan to the English natiou result in 
&® vast acquisition of territory, power, aud 
inflnence by the people whom he hated, and 
whom it had been the labour of his life to 
circnmvent. The means taken by him to 
effect their destruction ended in his own; 
and, as if to render the retribution more strik- 
ing, the officer who dealt the final blow, to 
which Tippoo owed his dethronement and 
death, had been one of the victims of his 
tyranny. General Baird had fallen into his 
hands after the fatal defeat of Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to the snfferings and horrors by 
which imprisonment under Tippoo Sultan was 
accompanied. 

In the new settlement of Mysore, some 
difficulty was apprehended from the attempts 
of the poligars, who had been dispossessed by 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo, to re-establish their 
claims. It had heen endeavoured to guard 
against this by the mode in which the change 
was effected. The investment of the rajah 
with the character of a sovereign was treated 
not as the restoratien of the old government, 
but the creatiou of a new one, and the aniici- 
pated difficulty was scarcely felt. Some of the 
commandants of fortresses were anxions to 
sell their fidelity at a good price; and others, 
who had collected plunder, delayed surrender 
to gain time for securing it; but the hostile 
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demonstrations thus rendered necessary were 
not of sufficient interest to merit recital. The 
ouly impediment of importance occurred in 
the province of Bednore, where an adventurer 
named Dhoondia gave some disturbance, 
requiring the dispatch of a force for its sup- 
pression. Dhoondia was a patan, who had 
incurred the resentment of Tippoo by commit- 
ting depredations on the sultan’s territories. 
He was at length secured, and the pious zeal 
of the prince heing gratified by the compulsory 
conversion of his prisoner to the Mahometan 
faith, Dhoondia made such progress in Tippoo’s 
favour as to be trusted by him with military 
employment. But his good fortune was of 
short duration, and for some time hefore the 
commencement of the war, the convert had 
been confined in irons. On the fall of Seringa- 
patam the humanity ofthe conquerors set him 
at liberty, and Dhoondia availed himeelf of his 
newly-gained freedom by an early flight from 
the place of his imprisonment, a movement to 
which his liberators would be likely to attach 
little importance. Resuming his old hahits, 
Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s army, 
collected a few cavalry, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state of the 
country was not unfavourable for gathering 
recruits, and he soon found his band of fol- 
lowers considerably increased by nien anxious 
for service of some kind, and nat troubled with 
any acute sensibility of conscience in relation 
to its character. By the influence of motives 
which it is not easy to explain, certain killadars 
were prevailed upon to betray their trusts to 
him, and in this manuer some of the principal 
places in the province fell into his hands 
before it was in the power of General Harris 
to detach from the army a sufficient force to 
act against him with effect. In the mean while 
Dhoondia made the best use of the time thus 
afforded him; he levied heavy contributions 
_on the rich country which lay at his mercy, 
enforced these exactions hy the most unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and filled the province with acts 
ofrapine and murder. To stop his career, a 
light corps of cavalry and native infantry. 
under the command of Colonel James Dal- 
rymple, moved from Chittledroog as soon as 
their services could he spared. They soon fell 
in witha party of the banditti, consisting of 
ahout two hundred and fifty horse and four 
hundred infantry, which they completely 
destroyed. The capture hy the English force 
of a fort on the east bank of the river Tung- 
buddra followed, and not long afterwards 
another on the west hank was taken. While 
Colonel Dalrymple was thus engaged, Colonel 
Stevenson was advancing into Bednore, by 
another direction, at the head of a light force, 
composed also of cavalry and native infantry. 
Simoga was attacked by this force, and carried 
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by assault. On the 17th of August Dhoondia 
was attacked near Shikarpoor, and his cavalry, 
after sustaining considerable loss, were driven 
into a river which was situated in their rear. 
The fort of Shikarpoor at the same time fell 
into the hands of the English. Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat which 
had been procured for the occasion. He was 
closely pursued, and compelled to take refuge 
in the Mahratta territory, where he encamped 
with the remnant of his followers. There 
would have been no difficulty in taking or 
destroying him, had the British force heen at 
liberty to pass heyond the Mahratta boundary ; 
but this the governor-general had forbidden, 
and Colonel Stevenson accordingly halted his 
detachment. 

But Dhoondia was not in a position where 
he could calculate on either safety or repose. 
A robber and a murderer by profession, he 
had limited the exercise of his occupations to 
no particular districts. Wherever his foot had 
pressed he left records of his presence in acts 
of violence and blood. The Mahrattas, it 
appeared, had some accounts of this character 
against him, and they proceeded very sum- 
niarily to administer a degree of punishment 
which, if inadequate to the crimes of Dhoondia, 
was quite in accordance with the temper and 
hahits of the people among whom he sojonrned. 
A chief, commanding a division of the peishwa’s 
army, paid the wanderer a visit within a few 
hours after he had pitched his camp within the 
Mahratta borders, and relieved him of every- 
thing which was necessary either to the future 
exercise of his trade of plunder, or to the 
supply of the wants of the passing day. It 
would he too much to ascribe this visitation to 
the operation of the moral sense in those who 
made it. Had the character of Dhopndia heen 
as pure as it was depraved, his fate, under the 
circumstauces of his situation, would have been 
the same. It was his helplessness, not his 
crimes, which invited the infliction to which 
he was subjected ; and it would he an injustice 
to Mahratta ingenuity to suppose that if the 
peishwa’s servants had heen without expe- 
rience of Dhoondia’s acts they would have 
wanted a pretence for plundering him. But, 
whatever their motives, they rendered a useful 
service to the English which the latter power 
could not itself perform. 

The great work which had brought the 
governor-general to Madras having been com- 
pleted, the necessity for his presence there 
had ceased, and he returned to Bengal in 
September. At hoth presidencies enthusiastic 
congratulations flowed in upon him, which, as 
soon as the news of his success could he dis- 
seminated, were echoed from every part of the 
world where an Englishman or a friend of 
England was to be found. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


PROCEEDINGS IN TANJORE—ASSUMPTION BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT OF THE ADMINISTRA~ 
TION OF SURAT—-DHOONDIA DEFEATED AND SLAIN—- GENERAL BAIRD’S EXPEDITION TO 
EGYPT -~ MARQUIS WELLESLEY ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OF THE OARNATIO— TITLE OF 
NABOB OONFERRED ON AZIM-UL-DOWLAH—-NEW TREATY WITH THE NIZAM. 


THE remarkable promptitude and energy which 
the governor-general had displayed in counter- 
acting the designs of Tippoo Sultan, might 
lead to the belief that the accomplishment of 
this object had occupied his undivided atten- 
tion. But such was far from being the fact. 
Other affairs of weighty importance pressed 
on his consideration, aud among these were 
the succession to the throne of Tanjore, and 
the necessary measures for settling the go- 
vernment of that country in a manner which 
should relieve the people from the oppression 
to which they had long been subjected. 

Some years hefore the arrival of the earl of 
Mornington in India, the rajah of Tanjore, 
having been deprived by death of all his legi- 
timate children, provided for the succession in 
@ manuer not unfrequent in the Hast, by 
adopting a son. The guardianship of the 
child and the care of the government during 
his minority were assigned hy the rajah to 


his brother, Ameer Singh; but the views of 


that personage extended heyond the exercise 
of a delegated and temporary authority. The 
death of the rajah, which occurred soou after 
the act of adoption, gave opportunity for the 
ambition of Ameer Singh to display itself: 
the title of the youthful successor was forth- 
with disputed, and the validity of the act 
uoder which he claimed denied. Various ob- 
jections were raised, and the support of the 
British government being invoked on both 
sides, the questions at issue were referred by 
that authority to the decision of a council of 
pundits learned in MHindoo lore, specially 
summoned for the occasion. In takiug this 
course, the Company’s governmeat had no 
object in view but to do justice. Nothing 
had occurred which could lead them to enter- 
tain any feeling of partiality or prejudice with 
regard to either of the candidates for the 
musnud, and the answer to the questions upon 
which the decision of the conflicting claims 
depended was awaited, both at Madras and 
Bengal, with perfect indifference. Unhappily 
the desire of the British authorities to do 
justice was not aided by the knowledge ne- 
cessary for its guidance ; and, in resorting to 
the advice of native expounders of the law, 
they had done little to guard themselves from 
error. The contest between a child and a 
man of mature age was an unequal one; and 
the decision of the learned pundits wad in 
favour of the party who had the hetter means 
of maintaining his claim, and the readier 
opportuuity of rewarding their services, The 


stand the Hindoo law hetter than its recog- 
nized expositors, aud the brother of the de- 
ceased rajah was declared the lawful successor 
to the musnud, to the exclusion of the adopted 
child. The former was accordingly placed on 
the throue, but not without a distinct intima- 
tion of the expectation entertained by the 
British government, that the excluded infant 
would be protected and maintained in a man- 
ner suitable to the hopes which he had been 
led to cherish. Nothiug could he more easy, 
nothiog more natural, than to promise com- 
pliauce with the wishes of those who had the 
power of bestowing or withholding a king- 
dom; and, as ‘far as professions were con- 
cerned, Ameer Singh gave to his patrons full 
satisfaction. But he went no further. Com- 
plaints of the treatment received by hig infant 
rival soon became loud and frequent. He was 
subjected to rigorous confinement in a dark 
and unhealthy place, and his mind was left 
unimproved even by the narrow measure of 
instruction usually accorded to Oriental youth. 
The governor of Madras at length felt called 
upon to address to Ameer Singh a letter sug- 
gesting the necessity of taking proper care of 
the health.and education of the boy. By this 
time Ameer Singh had hecome impressed with 
a full seuse of his own dignity, and the receipt 
of the letter filled him with indignation. He 
had promised, indeed, to comply with the 
wishes of the Englisd government on the sub- 
ject, but he now treated its mediation as an 
improper interference with his domestic ar- 
rangements.’ He alleged that, during the 
reign of his brother, his own situation had 
been worse than that of the person in whose 
behalf he was addressed, and that the British 
government had never interfered in his favour. 
Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the com- 
munication was received, that it was found 
necessary immediately to follow it up by 
another of more decisive tone. Ameer Singh 
was called upon, in terms somewhat peremp- 
tory, but sufficiently warranted by the circum- 
stances of the case, to extend to the adopted 
son of his brother certain specified indul-- 
gences; aod, with a view to some better 
security than Oriental promises for the fulfil- 
meut of the desire of the British government, 
it was intimated that a small guard of Com- 
pany’s sepoys had been directed to attend on 
his person. After various attempts on the 
part of the British resident to induce Ameer 
Singh to yield compliance to the wishes of the 
British government, they were ultimately 
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not be expected that the hatred borne by 
Ameer Singh to his rival would thereby be 
abated ; and he continued to manifest it by 
all the means in his power. Further measures 
for the protection of the persecuted youth 
became obviously necessary: and « wish 
which he had expressed, to be removed to 
Madras, was gratified. The widows of the 
deceased rajah, who had been grievously op- 
pressed by his succeseor, likewise found a 
refuge in the Company’s territories, One ob- 
ject of their removal was to assist, by their 
influence, in forcing upon the British govern- 
ment a reconsideration of its decision in regard 
to the title of the reigning prince of Tanjore. 
It was represented, and with great appearance 
of probability, that the puudits to whose opi- 
nion he owed his elevation had been brihed; 
and the judgment which they had delivered 
was challenged. The British government 
thereupon deemed it necessary to enter upon 
a formal examination of the title in dispute. 
The objections taken to the claim of the 
adopted son of the former rajah were three :— 
First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
performed, the rajah was in such a state of 
mental and bodily infirmity as rendered him 
incapable of duly executing so important a 
function. The second and third related to 
pnints of Hindoo law. It was represented 
that the boy being an only son, his adoption 
was oD that ground invalid ; and that his age 
exceeded that to which the law restricted the 
exercise of the privilege. The alleged inca- 
pacity of the rajah was amply disproved. On 
the remaining questions a number of brah- 
minical opinions were obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth whom 
the deceased prince had destined to succeed 
him. The adoption of an ouly son, though 
admitted to be reprehensible, was declared 
not to be invalid ; it was an act which ought 
not to he done, but which when done could 
not lawfully be set aside. The question of 
age was determined unequivocally and with- 
out reserve in favour of the rival of Ameer 
Singh. And these opinions were not confined 
to the expounders of Hindoo law ia the sauth 
of India; they were confirmed by the judg- 
ment of their brethren in Bengal, and at the 
great depository of brahminical learning, Ben- 
ares, The ignorance or the corruption of the 
pundits upon whose sentence the adopted 
son had been passed by, thus became evident, 
and it was but just to retract the false step 
which had formerly been made. These events 
and inquiries extended through several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teign- 
mouth exercised the powers of governor- 
general, and a series of governors, commencing 
with Sir Archibald Campbell, and ending with 
Lord Hobart, presided at Madras. There 
appears throughout to have heen a strong 
leaning on the part of the British authorities 
in favour of Ameer Singh, and against hie 
youthful competitor. The succession of a 
brother is undoubtedly more consonant to 
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European feelings than that of a distant rela- 
tive capriciously invested with a stronger 
title ; but Hindoo feeling is different: and in 
this case, moreover, the claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by the fact of his being illegiti- 
mate. 

The right to the throne of Tanjare had 
ceased to be matter of doubt when the earl of 
Mornington arrived in India. The Court of 
Directors had resolved to uphold the claims of 
the lawful candidate, and it only remained to 
determine the time and mode of carrying their 
decision into effect. The earl of Mornington 
determined that no delay should take place. 
There was, indeed, no pretence for delay ; 
bnt had there been auy, the reasons in favour 
of the course resolved upon by the goveroor- 
general were amply sufficient to justify its 
adoption, The causes of the miserable con- 
dition of Tanjore required a searching investi- 
gation, and it was in contemplation to issue 
a commission to examine and report. The 
governor-general at once perceived that to 
take such a step while Ameer Singh remained 
on the musnud, would be but a mockery of 
inquiry. It could not be expected that he 
would promote researches which, if success- 
ful, would have the effect of expusiog his own 
misgovernment; and his continuance on the 
throne would enable him to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of the commissioners. He 
would have had the power not only.of pro- 
tracting their labours, but of rendering them 
vain. The adopted heir of the deceased rajah 
was accordingly placed on the throne. This 
was comparatively easy ; but, in effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the country, the 
governor-general experienced difficulties in- 
calculable and almost insurmountable. These 
did not in any degree arise from the character 
of the new rajah, which was amiable and 
generous, but from the accumulation of abuses 
under former governments, which had gathered 
strength praportioned to the time during which 
they had existed and the numerous interests 
which were connected with their preservation. 
The energy of the governor-general ultimately 
triumphed over all the obstacles that etood in 
the way of a settlement ; and the result was, 
that, with the free consent of all parties in- 
terested, the British government assumed the 
entire civil and military administration of 
Tanjore, a splendid provision being reserved 
for the rajah. This arrangement was un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the interests of Great 
Britain ; but it is no exaggeration to say that 
it was far more beneficial to the people of 
Tanjore. It delivered them from the effects 
of native oppression and European cupidity. 
It gave them what they had never before 
possessed—the’ security derived from the ad- 
ministration of justice. The rajah, who owed 
to the British government his previous eman- 
cipation froin thraldom, iusult, and personal 
danger, was now indehted to the eame power 
for his elevation to a degree of state and 
splendour which must have fulfilled all his 
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expectations. It was necessary for the pur- 
poses of good goverament, that he should re- 
tain little of actual power; but in the enjny- 
ment of a splendid revenue and of a limited 
degree of military authority, his situation was 
brightly contrasted with that in which his 
earlier yeare were passed. The treaty was 
concluded on the 25th of October, 1799, and 
ratified hy the governor-geueral in council on 
the 29th of November followiug. 

A change, similar to that made at Tanjore, 
was effected with regard to the principality of 
Surat. The city of Surat was one of the first 
in India in point of commercial importauce. 
There also flocked in vast numbhere the pious 
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Emperor. The firman of the emperor trans- 
ferred the charge of the castle and the fleet to 
the English; the Mogul flag consequently 
continued to float from the castle, and was 
hoisted at the mast-head of the Company's 
chief cruizer on the Surat station. The acqui- 
gition which the Compauy had made appears, 
indeed, to have wanted scarcely any conceiva- 
hle ground of justification. The movement 
which they had headed was strictly a popular 
one ; the people of Surat had sought the inter- 
ference of the goverument of Bombay, and 
rejoiced in the change which had taken place. 
The Emperor of Delhi, who claimed the 
sovereignty, acquiesced, and appointed the 


votaries of the Arabian prophet, in search of| Company his vicegerent. The nabob professed 


the meaus of transport to the city which every 
good Mussulman is anxious to behold; and 
Surat thus came to be spoken of as one of the 
gates of Mecca. The English at an early 
period had established « factory at Surat, and 
ahout the middle of the seventeenth century 
had bravely defended not only the Compaoy’s 
factory, but a large part of the town, against 
an attack of the Mahrattas under Sevajee. 
For this service they received the thanks of the 
Mogul commander, Nearly a century after- 
warde, the Enoglieh were iuvited by the inhabi- 
tants to take possession of the castle and the 
fleet. They hesitated, from an apprehension 
of incurring the resentment of the Mahrattas, 
who some years before had subjugated a large 
portion of the province of Surat, and, more 
recently, by takiag advantage of disputes 
carried on for the government of the re- 
mainder, had established, with respect to the 
city and the districts attached to it, a claim 
for chout. Some outrages committed upon 
the English by those against whom they- had 
been invited to act finally induced the govern- 
ment of Bombay to interfere. The govern- 
ment of the town had long been separated 
from the command of the castle and of the 
fleet, and the person who exercised the firet 
agreed to assist the English in obtaining pos- 
session of the two latter, on condition of being 
protected in his authority. The government 
of Bombay had previously been in correspon- 
dence with a rival candidate for the civil 


government, the reigning uabob being con-}' 


nected with the party whom the English 
desired to dispossess. But the view of the 
person to whom the musnud was to have 
been traosferred not beiag favoured by the 
influential part of the inhabitants, a com- 
promise was effected, under which the nabob 
was to retain his office, and his rival was to 
be invested with the character of naib or chief 
manager. Little difficulty was found in carry- 
ing this arrangement into effect. The English 
took possession of the castle and the fleet, and 
their assumption of the command was after- 
wards solemnly confirmed hy the imperial 
court of Delhi. All who had ever exercised 
any description of authority at Surat, except- 
ing the Mahrattas, had professed to act in the 
name and under the appointment of the Mogul 


to he the servant of the emperor, and could 
not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands ; and he had, moreover, become 
voluntarily a party to the transfer of the 
military and naval power to the Englieh. It 
seems, therefore, that little exception can be 
taken to the step by which the Englieh firet 
obtained the public and recognized exercise of 
authority in Surat. 

When the British government undertook the 
charge of the defence of Surat, revenue was as- 
signed for defrayiog the expenses of the duty. 
It proved insufficient, and it could not be ex- 
pected that the Company’s government should 
burden other portions of territory with the 
charge of preserving Suratfromdanger. This 
gave rise to various disputes and negotiations. 
Other grounds of difference were furnished hy 
the gross mismanagement of that portion of 
power which had been committed to the nabob. 
With the abuses existing uuder an independent 
government that of the Company would have 
possessed no right to interfere ; but the inti- 
mate connection which eubsisted between the 
English aud the naboh—the nature of that con- 
nection, which could be concealed from no one, 
and the circumstances under which the power 
of the Company in Surat had been acquired, 
rendered it an incumbent duty to exercise that 
power, not only for the advantage of those who 
held it, but for the promotinn, also, to the 
widest possible extent, of the prosperity and 
happiness of the people. 

With regard hoth to its own claims and those 
of the people of Surat, the British government 
long entertaincd feelings of dissatisfaction 
towards the nahoh. The insufficiency of the 
meaus placed at their disposal for the defence 
of the place, and the abuses of the civil ad- 
miuistratiou, had alike furnished grounds of 
protracted discontent before the arrival of the 
earl of Morniogton in India. With much re- 
luctance, the reigning nabob agreed to make 
some addition to the payment eocured to the 
Company for the defence of the place; but 
hetore the arrangement was concluded he died, 
leaving an infant son, who survived but ashort 
time, and whose death afforded an opening for 
the claim of an uncle to succeed to the office. 
The opportunity was a favourable one for 
effecting those changes which were indispens- 
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ably necessary to the good government of the 
place. The British authorities had long ex- 
ercised the power of disposing of the office of 
nabob at their discretion, as the Mogul Em- 
peror had formerly done; and though the 
claims of relationship had been respected, they 
had never been regarded as conferring a right 
to the succession. They were still respected, 
but not to the extent of subjecting the inhabit- 
ants of Surat to the evils which they had long 
eodured under native rule. The candidate for 
the nabobship was unwilling to comply with 
the requisitions made of him, and the British 
government determined to assume the entire 
civil and military administration—a change in 
which the people of Surat had far greater 
reason to rejoice than even those by whom it 
was effected. The person whose claim to the 
exercise of power was thus set aside was in- 
dulged by being elevated to the rank to which 
he aspired. An ample provision was made for 
him aud the family to which he belonged ; and 
the only obstacle to improvement being thus 
removed, the reformation of the wretched 
institutions of Surat was commenced with 
promptitude and vigour. Never had there 
existed greater necessity for such a labonr. 
Tt was truly stated that “‘the frauds, exac- 
tions, and mismanagement in the collection of 
the revenue, the avowed corruption in the 
administration of justice, and the entire ineffi- 
cieucy of the police, as manifested in the dif- 
ferent tumults which” had “occurred in the 
city, particularly that excited in 1795,” afforded 
‘‘abnndant evidence that the nabobs were as 
incompetent to conduct the internal govern- 
ment of the city as to provide for its external 
defence.” The riot above adverted to was 
caused by the rival fanaticism of the Mahvo- 
medan and Hindoo inhabitants of the city, and 
was attended with the perpetration of many 
acts of atrocious harbarity. The Bombay 
government had given the nahob some good 
advice on this occasion, but had not felt at 
liberty to do more, although the British resi- 
dent at Surat had strongly urged them to take 
some decisive measures for the preservation of 
good order in the city. The Hindoo inhabit- 
ants complained loudly of their want of secnrity, 
alleging that the trade and population of the 
city entirely depended on the protection of the 
English. This protection, however, they re- 
marked, had been only nominal since the abo- 
lition of the office of naib. While this office 
was maintained, the person holding it was es- 
pecially intrusted with the charge of the police 
of the city, and he was accountable to the 
British government for the exercise of this as 
well as of all other powers with which he was 
invested. The aholition of the office had de- 
prived the Company’s government of all power 
of efficient control, and committed the peace 
of the city to those who were either unable or 
ubwilling to maintain it. The moral bearings 
of the question are exhibited forcibly and 
tersely in two short passages of a despatch on 


this subject addressed by the government of|orders had been given for his expulsion. 
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Bengal to that of Borobay: The “right,” say 
they, “‘of disposing of the office of nabob is 
accompanicd by an indispensable duty of pro- 
viding a just, wise, aud efficient administration 
for the affairs of Surat ; the lapse of the powers 
of government having left no other party, ex- 
cepting the Company, in a state to protect the 
persons and property of the inhabitants of that 
city.” And, after advertiug to the objects to 
which the power of the nabobs ought to have 
been directed, but which they had signally 
failed to accomplish, the despatch continues : 
‘“‘Tt is obvious that these important objects can 
only be attained by the Company taking the 
entire civil and military government of the 
city into their own hands; and, consequently, 
it is their duty as well as their right to have 
recourse to that measure.” 

The Company accordingly now undertook 
the duties previously assigned to the nahob ; 
and, as far as the people were concerned, the 
only ground for regret was, that this step had 
not heen sooner taken. One good effect, indeed, 
attended the delay: the moderation and for- 
bearance of the Company’s government were 
amply attested. The new arrangements at 
Surat were embodied in a treaty which was 
signed by the parties interested on the 13th of 
May, 1800. 

About the time of the settlement of the 
government of Surat, it became necessary to 
take measures for the preservation of the 
Mysore frontier from predatory attacks. The 
danger arose from Dhoondia Waugh, who had 
found means to repair the damage which he 
had sustained from the Mahrattas, and to 
place himself in a condition to resume the 
exercise of his occupation. The necessity of 
putting down this adventurer was urgent, 
with a view not only to the actnal incon- 
venience occasioned by his ravages, but also 
to the possible consequences of allowing them 
to be perpetrated with impunity. Dhoondia 
was endeavouring to raise himself from the 
positioa of a vulgar robber to that of the head 
of a political confederacy. The discontented 
within the Company’s territories and those of 
their allies were invited, by letters written in 
his name, to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by his invasion of Mysore, and rise 
simultaneously against the objects of their 
hate. Dhoondia, thongh in himself, as he was 
justly termed by Colonel Wellesley, ‘‘a des- 
picable enemy,” thns became a formidable 
one ; and hoth his character and his attempt 
may be regarded as having gained something 
of dignity from the fact of the greatest general 
of modern times having taken the field against 
him. 

Dhoondia having established himself in the, 
territories of the peishwa, where he had seized 
and garrisoned several forts, it became neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the Mahratta 
chief to the passage of the British troops over 
the boundaries, in search of the freebooter. 
This was at first refnsed, under pretence that 
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sequently an attempt was made to limit the 
number of troops to be employed against 
Dhoondia, by a promise that 2 Mahratta force 
should co-operate with them. Finally, and 
with reluctance, the required permission for 
the entrance of any number of British troops 
that might be necessary for the proposed 
object was accorded. 

Colonel Wellesley entered upon the duty 
which devolved on him with characteristic 
energy; and after driving the enemy hefore 
him for some weeks, and capturing several 
places which had been occupied by Dhoondia, 
succeeded, on the 30th July, in surprising a 
division of his army while encamped on the 
right bank of the Malpoorha. The attack 
was crowned by the most complete success. 
Nota man within the camp escaped?! and a 
quantity of baggage, elephants, camels, horses, 
and bullocks, became the prey of the assailants. 

After the destruction of this portion of his 
army, Dhoondia retired with the remainder to 
the opposite side of the Malpoorba. This 
operation was not effected without much diffi- 
culty. Being without boats, he had made his 
way through jungles to the sources of the 
river, round which heshad passed. The trans- 
port of the guns and stores of the English 
army by such « route would have heen ex- 
tremely inconvenient: it was deemed prefer- 
able to wait-+the construction of hoats; but in 
the mean time a detachment, lightly equipped, 
was despatched to harass Dhoondia’s rear, and 
endeavour to cut off part of his baggage. A 
brigade was also despatched to occupy the 
passes of the river most likely to be fordable, 
and thus to guard against Dhoondia recrossing 
with any considerable number of followers. 
This force in its progress gained possession of 
geveral forts which were held by parties in the 
interest of the adventurer, At one of these 
places, named Sirhitty, an extraordinary in- 
stance of cool and determined bravery occurred, 
The outer gate of the fort was attacked aod 
carried. The inner gate was next to he 
gained, but the passage was found too narrow 
to admit a gun-carriage. This difficulty, how- 
ever, was not suffered to check the progress 
of the assailants : the gun was instantly taken 
off the carriage, and, under a very heavy fire 
from the fort, transported by a kody of 
artillerymen, Jed by Sir John Sinclair, to the 
gate, which was very shortly hurst open. 

The precautions which had heen taken to 
prevent Dhoondia erossing the river were 
rendered unavailing by its sudden fall, which 
enabled the adventurer to enter the territories 
of the Nizam. Thither he was followed by 
Colonel Wellesley, with as much speed as was 
consistent with the difficulties attending the 
movement and the arrangements necessary for 
effecting the junction of the various portions 
of the army. The campaign was now ap- 
proaching to a close. On the 10th of Sep- 
tember Colone] Wellesley encountered Dhoon- 
dia’s army at a place called Conahgull. He 
was strongly posted, his rear and flank being 
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covered by a village and a rock ; but one im- 
petuous charge put his troops to the rout, the 
whole body dispersed, and were scattered in 
small parties over the face of the country, 
Many were killed, and among the number 
was the author of the mischief, Dhoondia him- 
self. Part of the enemy’s haggage was taken 
in his camp, and another portion, with two 
guns, all that remaioed to him, in the pursuit. 
Thus termivated the career of Dhoondia Waugh, 
aman whose views were directed to higher 
fortunes than he was fated to attain. He 
assumed the title of king of the two worlds, 
aod elevated some of his officers to the rank 
of azoffgs and nabohs. From hegianings not 
more respectable, states and dynasties had 
previously sprung up iu India; and Dhoon- 
dia Waugh might have been a second Hyder 
Ali, had his progress not received a timely 
check, Sir Thomas Munro, writing to Colonel 
Wellesley, on his fall, said :—‘‘ A campaign of 
two months finished his empire, and one of 
the same duration has put an end to the earthly 
grandeur, at least, of the sovereign of the two 
worlds. Had youand your regicide army been 
out of the way, Dhoondia would undoubtedly 
have hecome an independent and powerful 
prince, apd the founder of a new dynasty of 
cruel and treacherous sultans.” 

The news fron. Europe at this time was 
highly unfavourable. The triumphs of the 
French there would, it was expected, leave 
them at liberty to direct their arms to more 
distant quarters ; and Iodia or Egypt, it was 
apprehended, would he among the points 
selected. To he prepared for danger, wher- 
ever it might occur, the governor-general 
(now, hy the well- merited favour of the 
Crown, the Marquis Wellesley) proposed to 
concentrate the strength of his majesty’s 
squadroo in the Indian seas, together with 
such an amount of military force as India 
could spare, at some point whence they might 
he able to proceed with promptitude and 
facility to any place where their services 
might be wanted. The point chosen was 
Trincomalee ; and three European regiments, 
a thousand Bengal volunteers, with details of 
European and native infantry, were despatched 
thither ; while Admiral Rainier, who com- 
manded the squadron, was earnestly requested 
to co-operate in the arrangement, by pro- 
ceeding to Trincomalee without delay. The 
employment of the force thus assembled was 
to be determined hy circumstances. It was 
to proceed either up the Red Sea, to co- 
operate with any British force that might be 
employed in Egypt from the side of the Medi- 
terraneap ; to advance to any point in India 
menaced by the French, should they despatch 
a force thither ; or to be directed to the re- 
duction of the Mauritius. This latter object 
was one which the information of the governor- 
general led him to helieve might be undertaken 
withthe best prospects of success, andit was one 
of which the importance would fully justify 
the attempt. In every war between Great 
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Britain and France, from the time when the 
two countries became rivals in the East, the 
possessions of the latter in the Indian seas 
had furnished abundant means for annoying 
the trade ofthe former. Numerons privateers, 
fitted out at the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, swept the ocean and enriched their 
owners, at the expense alike of the East-India 
Company and of those engaged in the local 
trade. While Lord Hobart administered the 
government of Madras, the despatch of an 
expedition from that presidency for an attack 
on the Mauritius was contemplated ; but the 
delicate state of the British interest in India 
rendered it a point of prudence to relinqnish 
the design at that time. The object, however, 
was steadily kept in view by the Marquis 
Wellesley ; and the Mauritius would most 
probably have been attacked but for the re- 
fusal of Admiral Rainier to co-operate. This 
retusal appeared at first to be gronnded on an 
opinion that it would be injudicious to employ 
any considerable portion of the land and sea 
forces on distant objects of enterprize; but 
ultimately another reason was permitted ta 
transpire. The admiral held, or professed to 
hold, the extraordinary principle that the ex- 
pedition could not be undertaken withont the 
express command of the king, signified in the 
usual official form to the British government 
in India and to the commanders of his majesty’s 
forces. Admiral Rainier, it seems, expected 
thatthe governor-geveral would dissentfrom his 
view ; and the expectation was most just and 
reasonable. That so monstrous # principle 
should have been gravely maintained, is suffi- 
ciently startling ; that it should have been re- 
garded as sound and true by any human heing 
whose edneation and hahits qualified him to 
form an opinion on such a subject, is utterly 
incredible. Admiral Rainier, however, pro- 
fessed so to regard it; and the governor- 
general therefore condescended to honour the 
chjection with ap elaborate answer. ‘ If,” 
said he, “‘the ground of your excellency’s dis- 
gent from the proposed expedition to the Isle 
of France be admitted as a general rule to 
govern the conduct of the military and naval 
service in these distant possessions during the 
existence of war, I apprehend that the greatest 
advantage must result from thence to the cause 
of the enemy. It isan established maxim of 
state, as well as an unqualified principle of 
public duty, that in time of war all public 
officers should employ their utmost endeavours 
to reduce the power and resources of the com- 
niop enemy of the state, and shonld avail 
themselves of every advantage which circum- 
stances may present for the advancement of 
the interests of their country by the vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities. In remote pos- 
sessions the exigency of this duty increases in 
proportion to the distance from the parent 
state, and to the consequent difficulty of oh- 
tainiog from home express and precise orders 
applicable to the various emergencies that 
must arise in the course of war. If no advao- 
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tsge can ever be taken of the temporary or 
accidental weakness of the enemy's possessions 
in India without express orders from England, 
signified throngh the usual official channels, 
not ovly to the goveroment of India but to 
the commanders of bis majesty’s land aod sea 
forces, it is evident that opportunities of re- 
ducing the enemy’s power and resources must 
frequently be lost, without the hope of re- 
covery, by reference for formal commands to 
the source of sovereign authority at home, In 
the present instance, an extraordinary and 
fortunate accident had disclosed to me the 
weak and almost defenceless state of the most 
important possessions remaining to France in 
this quarter of the glabe. In my judgment, 
T should have failed in my duty towards my 
king and country if I had waited for his 
majesty’s express commands, or for his orders 
signified throngh the official channels estab- 
lished by Parliament for the government of 
India, before I had proceeded to take the 
necessary steps for availing myself of the 
critical posture of the French interests within 
the reach of the force iotrusted to my control.” 
After same observations on the powers and 
responsibility of the governor-general in Iodia, 
the marquis appeals to his own conduct under 
similar circumstances, and its results, ‘‘ Of 
the rule,” says he, ‘‘ which I assert, I have 
furnished ap example in my own practice ; and 
if the principle which your excellency has 
adapted had governed my conduct, the con- 
quest of Mysore would not have been achieved.” 

Some time before this dispute, the attention 
of the gavernor-general had been turned 
towards Batavia. He had direct instructions 
from the king for bringing this settlement 
under the protection of the British crown, on 
terms similar to those which had heen granted 
to the Dutch colonies of Demerara, Berbice, 
and Surinam. It was proposed to effect this 
by negotiation, and Admiral Rainier was to 
undertake the task, aided by such ap amount 
of sea and land force as would be sufficient 
to give weight to his representations. The 
probahility that the required force could be 
employed more advantageously elsewhere led 
to the postponement of the attempt; but 
when the project for attacking the Mauritius 
was defeated by the perverseness of Admiral 
Rainier, the views of the goveruor-general 
were again turned to Batavia. But the Dutch 
colany was to enjoy a fnrther period of repase. 
Soon after the fall of Seringapatam, the Mai- 
quis Wellesley had suggested to the ministers 
at home the practicability of employing a force 
from India, to co-operate with any that might 
be despatched from Great Britain, against the 
French in Egypt; and it has been seen that 
the assemblage of troops at ‘Trincomalee was 
made with reference to this among other 
ohjects. The suggestion was adopted; and 
the governor-general was instructed to despatch 
to Egypt, by way of the Red Sea, a force of 
about a thousand Europeans and two thousand 
dative infantry, under the command of an 
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active and intelligent officer, These instruc- 
tions were immediately acted upon. The force 
at Ceylon, strengthened by sixteen hundred 
native infantry which had been assembled at 
Bombay for foreign service, was intrusted to 
the command of General Baird, and the whole 
embarked with all practicahle expedition. 
A squadron of Company’s cruisers, under 
Admiral Blankett, with a small body of troops, 
had sailed for Egypt some time hefore. 
General Baird aod his army, after performing 
a march of extraordinary peril and difficulty 
across the desert, proceeded down the Nile to 
Rhonda, from whence they advanced to Ro- 
setta. But the fate of the French attempt 
npon Egypt had been previously decided ; and 
the Indian reinforcement enjoyed no oppor- 
tunity of gaining distioction, except by its 
patient and cheerful submission to hardships 
and toils, and the ready surreader hy the 
native portion of the troops of their prejudices 
to their sense of military duty. 

The expedition to Egypt was despatched 
early in the year 1801. In the month of July, 
in the same year, a change took place in the 
affairs of the Carnatic, which will require 
reference to a series of events of prior occur- 
rence connected with that division of the south 
of India. The death of Mahomet Ali during 
the administration of Sir John Shore, and the 
dispute between the British authorities to 
which it gave rise, have heea noticed. Maho- 
met Ali was succeeded by his son, Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, who, from the commencement of his 
reign, manifested a disposition to pursue the 
same ruinous policy which had marked that 
of his father. The Marquis Wellesley, on his 
arrival from England, occupied a considerable 
portion of the time which he spent at Madras 
in vain attempts to ohtain the prince’s consent 
to the arrangements necessary for extricating 
himself and his subjects from the wretchedness 
in which both were involved. The nabob was 
ohstinately bent on resisting all change, and 
the governor-general left Madras with a con- 
viction that negotiation was useless. It was, 
however, obvious that, without the adoption 
of some new arrangements, it would be impos- 
sible to secure the Company from loss, to 
save the nahob from ruin, or to rescue the 
oppressed inhabitants of the country from 
the intensity of misery in which they were 
involved. 

The war with Tippoo commenced, and with 
it the necesuity for all the aid which the nabob 
could afford to his British ally. At this period 
the conduct of the nabob’s officers, with regard 
to the collecting of supplies for the nse of the 
British army, indicated «a total absence of 
friendly feeling on the part of the priace, if 
the acts of the servants were to be viewed as 
furnishing any evidence of the wishes of their 
master. They were for the most part inactive. 
Those who made any exertions directed them 
to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the British government. The nahob 
was not sparing in professions of friendship, 
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and he even agreed to advance a considerable 
sum of money for the use of the army, on 
specified conditions, The conditions were 
assented to, but the money was not forth- 
coming, and but for the opportune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, the consequences of the 
disappointment might have heen seriously 
inconvenient. 

After Lord Macartney’s plan for exercising 
the administration of the Carnatic territory 
had heen abandoned, an attempt was made to 
adjust the claims of the Company and the 
nahob by a treaty concluded by Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; but the execution of its provisions 
was soon found to be impracticable, and its 
securities worthless. A new treaty, more 
indulgent to the naboh, was conelndéd by 
Lord Cornwallis: one article of which treaty 
gave to the Company, in the event of war 
breaking out in the Caraatic or the contiguous 
countries, a right to the exercise of full autho- 
rity within the nahoh’s dominions, except 
with respect to certain jaghires, This treaty 
was mm force at the period under notice ; and 
on commenciag the war with Tippoo, the 
governor-general, by virtue of that article, 
might at once have assumed the entire control 
of the affairs of the Carnatic. With great 
moderation he abstained from the immediate 
exercise of this undoubted right, and only 
took advantage of the occasion to endeavour 
to gain the nabob’s assent to arrangeinents at 
least as beneficial to himself as to the Com- 
pany. The governor-general addressed to him 
a despatch of considerable length, advertiag 
to the dislike entertained by the nabob and 
his father to the assumption of the administra- 
tion of the Carnatic by the Company, and to 
the desire of the British government to show 
respect for their feelings to the utmost extent 
consistent with security; pointing out mildly, 
bunt distinctly and forcibly, the vices of the 
oaboh’s administration, and the general ruin 
that conld not fail to follow; and complaining 
of the violation of the treaty of Lord Corn- 
wallis, more especially hy a practice which 
had notoriously prevailed, of granting assign- 
inents of revenue on the districts which formed 
the security for the nahob’s payments to the 
Company—a practice not only inconsistent 
with the purpose for which they had been 
pledged, hut in contravention of an express 
provision of the treaty, that no such assign- 
ments should be granted. The governor- 
general referred to the moderation shown in 
relaxing the provisions of the treaty concluded 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, and placing 
the nahob io the more favourable position 
secured to him by the later treaty, urging 
that, as the Companoy’s government ther 
waived an undeniable right under a sub- 
sisting treaty, and consented to « new 
arrangement at the solicitation of the nahoh, 
and for his benefit, that government had a just 
claim to expect that, in representing the 
necessity of further modification, its views 
and intentions should be judged with the same 
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liberality which Lord Cornwallis exercised 
towards those of Mahomet Ali. These points 
being sufficiently pressed, the governor-geueral 
proceeded to euumerate the principles of the pro- 
posed arrangement. It was desigued to extend 
to every hranch of the nabob’s affairs connected 
with his relation to the Company, and by this 
comprehensiveness to guard, as faras precaution 
could effect such an object, against future misun- 
derstanding ; to provide to the utmost practi- 
cable extent against the necessity for anyfurther 
change, and to relieve the Carnatic from the 
inconveniences of a divided government or of 
a fluctuating or precarious authority. 

An enumeration of details followed, and the 
points believed to he most interesting to the 
nabob were first noticed—the adjustment of 
his debt with the Company and of certain 
claims on his part of a pecuniary nature, 
arising from various sources, Modes of ar- 
ranging these having heen suggested, the 
governor-general declared himself ready to 
relinquish the right of the Company to assume 
the entire government of the Carnatic during 
the existing war, or any that might thereafter 
occur, on condition of a territory equal to 
securing the amount of the monthly payments 
to the Company for which the nabob was 
liable, heing placed in perpetuity under the 
exclusive management and authority of the 
Company. If the required territory should 
produce more than the amount of revenue 
anticipated from it, the surplus was to be paid 
over to the nabob, while, on the other hand, 
if, from an unfavourable season or any other 
casualty, a deficiency were to arise, the Com- 
pany were to hear the logs, aad the nabch to 
be entirely exonerated from charge oa this 
account, The proposal included other points 
of detail relating to the defence of the country 
and the satisfaction of the private debts of 
the nabob, some of which were reserved for 
consideration at a more advanced period of 
discussion, 

The answer of the nabob was long, hut little 
satisfactory, Its tone was somewhat lofty. 
The nabob positively refused to consent to any 
modification of the treaty of 1792, This might 
have heen contemplated from his previous coa- 
duct; but his refusal was associated with au 
application which certainly could not have 
been looked for. His letter was written after 
the fall of Seringapatam, and the consequent 
transfer of the dominions of Tippoo, The 
nahob availed himself of these events to set 
up a claim to share in the distribution of the 
conquered countries. But the reasonablenes 
and decency of the request of the naboh at 
the time when it was preferred were emi- 
nently illustrated by the fact, that within the 
recesses of Seringapatam, opened to the view 
of the conquerors bythe success which atteuded 
their efforts, was found evidence most satis- 
factorily convicting the Naboh Omdut-ul- 
Omrabh and his father, Mahomet Ali, of having 
perfidiously violated their engagements with 
the British Government by intriguing with 
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Tippoo Sultan against that power. This evi- 
dence was contained in a voluminous corre- 
spondence between Tippoo and two of his 
vakeels, named Gholaum Ali Khan and Reza 
Ali Khaa, who accompanied the hostages to 
Madras at the close of the war undertaken 
by Lord Cornwallis. 

The subject was taken up soon after the 
arrival of the vakeels at Madras, Ia an early 
letter they gave their master an account of an 
interview which had taken place between the 
nabob, Mahomet Ali, the two princes, and 
themselves. On that occasion the nabob was 
represented not only to have professed the 
warmest attachment to Tippoo, which might 
have been the effect of hollow courtesy, but to 
have reprohated the war then just concluded, 
and to have declared that ithad been undertaken 
by the allied powers for the subversion of the 
Mahometan religion. This charge was not 
very probable, seeing that the nizam was a 
party to the war; but while it could not fail 
to be agreeable to Tippoo, by leading him to 
regard himself as a martyr in the canse of the 
prophet, it also gratified the malignant feelings 
which Mahomet Ali had long entertained 
towards his British protectors. The praise of 
Tippoo was enhanced by contrasting with his 
conduct that of the nizam, whose future retri- 
batioa for aiding in the destruction of religion 
was darkly shadowed forth. According to the 
vakeels, Mahomet Ali did not confine himself 
to general expressions of sympathy with the 
sultan and his canse. At the first and the 
last meetings he expressed the most earnest 
wishes for the establishment of relations of 
friendship and harmony between himself and 
Tippoo, on the ground of community of re- 
ligious belief, aud with a view to the main- 
tenance of the faith of Mahomet. Tippoo, as 
may be supposed, was pleased with these 
manifestations, and directed his vakeels to 
give them all encouragement ; and in two let- 
ters, which, some months later, he addressed 
respectively to Mahomet Ali and Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, he professed the most entire confidence 
in their exertions in the common cause. 

These discourses and communications would 
be sufficient to establish the state of feeling 
with which the nabob and his son regarded the 
various parties concerned inthe war with Tippoo; 
but they might have been cousidered nothing 
more than the purposeless overflowiags of un- 
controllable hate, had not the acts of the two 
princes corresponded with their professions, 
Mahomet Ali maintained secret emissaries in 
Bengal, to collect information for his use. 
From these persons he learned that the British 
resident at Poonah had apprized his governu- 
ment that Tippoo was intriguing with the 
Mahratias. This article of intelligence was 
duly communicated to one of the vakeels of 
Tippoo, accompanied by a frieadly intimation 
of the impolicy of the course which his master 
was pursuing, and an urgent admonition to 
discontinue it until a more favourable time, 
which was judged not to he far distant, Lord 
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Cornwallis, it was represented, would soon go 
to Europe, tha hostage princes would return 
to their father, and the payments of Tippoo 
would be completed. ‘After his lordship’s 
departure, the liquidation of the kists and 
other points, whatever” might be ‘his high- 
ness’s pleasure,” would, it was declared, ‘‘ be 
right and proper.” 

Nor was this the only instance in which the 
nabob gave the sultan intelligence and ad- 
vice. He communicated to him the intended 
march of British troops against Pondicherry, 
on the commencement of war between the 
English and the French, and warned the sul- 
tan to be cautious as to the maooer in which 
he carried on his intercourse with the latter 
people—not to discontioue it, but to avoid 
written communicationos—there being n0 objec- 
tion, as the nabob is reported to have stated, 
to verbal communications in cass of necessity. 

The discovery of the documents relating to 
these transactions suggested the propriety of 
endeavouring to elucidate them by an ex- 
amination of some of the servants of Tippoo. 
Among these were the two vakeels, whose 
temporary residence at Madras had afforded 
opportuoity for opening a correspondence 
between Tippoo and Mahomet Ali. The 
duty of conducting the examination was io- 
trusted to two experienced servants of the 
Company, Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close. 
Gholaum Ali Khan eodeavoured to evade the 
objects of the ioquiry, by affecting to have 
fallen into a state of dotage and imbecility. 
Ali Reza Khan was more candid and commu- 
nicative, but little of importance was elicited. 
It was represented, however, that a marriage 
between the two houses had been one of the 
subjects of negotiation ; and the vakeels en- 
deavoured to show that all the secret commu- 
nications which had taken place related to this 
subject. But they did not agree as to the 
party from whom the overture came; and if 
such an engagement really formed a subject of 
discussion, it was certainly not the only one, 
nor was it of such a nature as to require the 
protection of a secret cipher, which cipher, 
too, was obviously framed for application to 
political purposes. Further, if the overture, 
as one of the vakeels affirmed, came from 
Arcot, the desire there maoifested to form an 
alliance with the bitter and implacable enemy 
of the English could only be regarded as an 
additional evidence of hostility to that people. 

The investigation of the evidence of the 
nabob’s treachery required time: and, when 
completed, it was obviously desirable, io a mat- 
ter so delicate and so liable to misrepresenta- 
tion, to avoid acting without due deliberation 
and a full consideration of consequences. There 
were also motives connected with a pending 
negotiation with the nizam for some delay. 
At length, on the 28th May, 1801, the Mar- 
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was clear, that if the perfidy of Mahomet Ali 
had been disoovered during his life, the British 
Government would have been, justified in 
inflicting punishment upon its treacherous 
dependeaot, and providing for itself security. 
Omdut-ul-Omrah had, on the part of his father, 
negotiated the treaty with Lord Cornwallis : 
he had also heen confederate with his father, 
in the machinations carried oo against his 
British ally. Omdut-ul-Omrah was, indeed, 
substantially a party to the treaty; for it 
secured to him the right of succession uoder 
tha same conditions and obligations which 
attached to the right of his father. The treaty 
had been violated by Mahomet Ali—it had 
been violated by Omdut-ul-Omrah both before 
the death of his father and subsequently to 
that event. The governor-general therefore 
decided that the Company should assume the 
government of the Carnatic, and that the 
nabob should become a stipendiary upon its 
revenues, He could not decide otberwise, 
without betraying the interests which he was 
sworn to protect. 

The despatch addressed by the Marquis 
Wellesley to Lord Clive was accompanied by 
a letter to Omdut-ul-Omrah, which, after ad- 
verting to the long suspension of all commu- 
nication on the part of the governor-general 
beyond the transmission of ordinary compli- 
ments, explained the cause to be the -discove- 
ries made at Seringapatam, aod referred the 
oabob to Lord Clive for information as to the 
steps about to be taken in consequence of those 
discoveries. Motives of humanity prevented 
this letter from reaching the nabob. Onits 
arrival at Madras the prince was labouring 
uoder mortal disease ; and from an apprehen, 
sion that the communication might aggravate 
his complaint and accelerate its fatal termina- 
tion, all knowledge of the intentions of the 
British governmeot was withheld. But it 
being understood that some members of his 
family had introduced armed men into the 
palace, with the view of advanciog their own 
objects on the occurrence of the death of the 
prince, if not before, Lord Clive deemed it ex- 
pedient to despatch a party of the Company’s 
troops to take possession of the principal gate- 
way. This was effected without resistance ; 
and it being explained to Omdut-ul-Omrah 
that the object of the movement was the pre- 
servation of order, he was perfectly satisfied. 
On the 15th July he died. Mr. Webbe and 
Colonel Close immediately proceeded to the 
palace, where they were met hy some of the 
deceased nabob’s officers. It was stated that 
the nabobhad lefta will, butsomedifficulty was 
raised in the way of producing it. The Bri- 
tish deputies, however, insisting on ita being 
brought forward, it was at length exhibited. 
On being read, it appeared that Omdut-ul- 
Omrah had appointed a reputed son, knownas 


quis Wellesley addressed to the governor of| Ah Hussein, to succeed him in the possession 


Fort St. George, Lord Clive, a despatch, com- 
municating his determination as to the final 
adjustment of the affairs of the Carnatic. It 


of all his rights, possessions, and property, in- 

cluding the government of the Carnatic. The 

British deputies then requested a private con- 
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ference with two confidential khaos, who stood 
high in the coofidence of the late nabob, and 
who were nominated in his will as advisers of 
his heir iu the administration of affairs. To these 
functionaries the deputies stated the nature of 
the discoveries made at Seringapatam. The 
khans received the communication with the 
appearance of great surprise, and endeavoured 
to explain away the evidence on which the 
charges against the late nahob and his father 
rested. The strong professions of friendship 
for Tippoo were declared not to pass the 
bounds of ordinary civility. The cipher of- 
fered greater difficulty ; and the khans had no 
better excuse to bring forward than the very 
probable suggestion that the paper containing 
the key had been placed in the archives of 
Tippoo by some enemy of Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
with the view of prejudicing that prince io 
the estimation of the British authorities. 

The object of the khans was obviously to 
obtain a protracted discussion of the question, 
in the hope that some favourahle chance 
might suspend the resentment of the British 
government. This was seen and frustrated by 
the deputies, who, after referring to the inten- 
tion entertained of demanding from Omdut-ul- 
Omrah satisfaction and security, and explain- 
ing why it had not previously been acted upon, 
demanded to know whether the khans, on the 
part of the reputed sou of the deceased na- 
boh, were disposed to an adjustment of the 
claims of the British government by an amica- 
ble negotiation. They answered by making 
abundant professions of respect for the British 
government, declaring the family of Omdut-ul- 
Omrah dependenton its protection, and dwelling 
on the impossibility of their resorting to any 
other than amicable means of settlement ; but 
avoided any direct answer to the question pro- 
posed to them. The day was now considerably 
advanced, and the khans heartily tired of the 
conference. To cut it short, they urged the 
necessity of their attending to the funeral of 
the departed nabob, and to the preparaitons 
requisite for transferring his remains to Tri- 
chinopoly. This heing pressed, on the grounds 
of public decorum and regard for the feelings 
of the nabob’s family, the deputies did not feel 
at liberty to resist the desire of the khaus, 
and the conference terminated without any 
positive answer heing given to the proposal 
made on behalf of the British government. It 
was renewed on the following day, when the 
deputies distinctly explained, that the only 
basis on which the British government could 
recognize the reputed son of the nabob, was 
the entire transfer of the civil and military 
administration of the Carnatic to the Com- 
pany. The khans made the obvious answer, 
that such a transfer would be a virtual annihi- 
lation of the office of nabob. The deputies 
replied, that the power of assuming the go- 
vernment in certain cases had been secured to 
the Company hy the existing treaty, and that 
which preceded it ; that the power had actually 
been exercised, and yet that the rank and dignity 
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of the nabob had never been impugned. This 
interview was long, and much of it was occu- 
pied by desultory conversation, the khans 
evincing great anxiety to divert attention from 
the main points at issue, and great tact in ef- 
fecting their object. Ultimately they requested 
a, postponement of the question for a day, 
to allow of their consulting the various 
branches of the nahob’s family ; and the Bri- 
tish deputies yielded their assent, with an 
intimation that, at the time specified, they 
should expect a determinate answer. 

The answer given at the ensuing meeting 
was not such as the deputies had reqnired—a 
simple acceptance or rejection of the proposal 
made by the British government. The khans 
stated that the entire family of the late nabob, 
as well as his ministers, having been assem- 
bled to consider the proposal, the result of 
their deliberations was, a conviction that, 
notwithstanding the decided language in 
which it was submitted, the British govern- 
ment would be disposed to consent to a modifi- 
tion of the terms required for its security in 
the Carnatic ; and they accordingly produced 
a counter proposal, which they desired might 
be transmitted to Lord Clive. The deputies 
reiterated the assurance which they had al- 
ready given, that they had fnll power of 
rejecting any proposal inconsistent with the 
principle previously laid down by them as the 
basis of adjustinent, and that no other could 
be admitted. They warned the khans of the 
consequences which must follow the rejection 
of their plan; and finally intimated that, in 
a question which related exclusively to the 
interests of the late nabob’s reputed son, they 
were desirous of receiving from himself the 
answer which was to determine his future situ- 
ation. The khans manifested great dislike to 
this proposal. They urged as objections the 
youth of the heir —though he was nearly 
eighteen years of age—his inexperience, the 
fear of his mother, and the recent occurrence 
of his father’s death. But the deputies were 
persevering, and a conference with Ali Hus- 
sein was at length fixed for the following day. 
During this discussion, the khans stated that 
the subject of the evidence discovered at Se- 
riogapatam had been agitated in the durbar 
for more than twelve months, and that mea- 
sures had been taken for justifyiog the conduct 
of Omdut-ul-Omrah, An instructive commen- 
tary was thus afforded onthe surprise expressed 
by the khans when the discoveries were first 
mentioned to them by the British deputies ; 
and a most satisfactory test of the degree of cre- 
dit to be attached to anything they might state, 
or leave to be inferred from their deportment. 

At the appointed time the British deputies 
repaired to the palace, and being first intro- 
duced to the khans, they demanded of those 
officers whether further consideration had 
wrought any change in their sentiments, 
They were answered that it was not the 
intention of Ali Hussein to recede from the 
terms of the counter project presented at the 
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previous interview. The heir then entered, 
in conformity with the arrangement made on 
his behalf, and, in reply to a question from 
the deputies, declared that he considered the 
khans to have heen appointed by his father 
for the purpose of assistiog him, aod that the 
object of his own councils was not separated 
from theirs. The deputies thereupon made a 
communication, which they had heen in- 
atructed to deliver, of the inteation of Lord 
Clive to hold a persooal conference with Ali 
Hussein previously to carrying into effect the 
measures in contemplation. This took the 
khans by surprise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Various modes of evading the 
proposed conference were resorted to; but 
the deputies insisting that the governor’s 
orders admitted no excuse or delay, the khans 
retired to make preparations, and Ali Husseia 
took advantage of their absence to declare, in 
a low tone of voice, that he had heen deceived 
by them. Oa their return, the whole party 
assembled proceeded to the tent of the officer 
commanding the Company’s troops at the 
palace, where they were met by Lord Clive. 
The ceremonies of introduction heing over, 
the attendants of Ali Hussein were required 
to withdraw, and the conference was conducted 
by him aod the British governor. Before the 
latter had fully explained his views, he was 
interrupted by Ali Husseioa, who, after ex- 
pressing his sense of the goveraor’s considera- 
tion, voluntarily proceeded to state that the 
conferences had been conducted by the khans 
without his participation, and that he dis- 
approved of the result which had followed. 
In consequence of this avowal, the entire 
substance of the conferences was recapitulated 
to Ali Hussein, the proofs of the violation of 
the engagements of the late nahob with the 
British Goveroment were distinctly enume- 
rated, and the extent of the security required 
by the latter concisely explained. Ali Hussein 
then declared himself willing to agree to the 
terms proposed: aod after some conversation 
on matters of secondary importance, he sug- 
gested that a treaty should he prepared, 
vesting the entire civil and military authority 
in the Compaoy, which he observed he would 
be ready to execute, with or without the 
consent of the khans, at another separate 
conference which was appointed to be held oo 
the following day within the British lines. 
On that day the deputies proceeded to the 
palace, to conduct the heir of Omdut-ul-Omrah 
to the place of meeting ; but a change had 
passed over his miod, and he announced, that 
as the two khans had heen appointed hy his 
father’s will to assist his councils, he could not 
adopt a line of conduct inconsistent with their 
advice, and that consequently no further inter- 
view with the governor was necessary. He 
was urged, notwithstanding his new determi- 
nation, to keep the appointment which had 
been made, and he consented. The conference 
with Lord Clive, like the former, took place 
without the presence of the khans ; but Ali 
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Hussein maintained the same tone which had 
marked his previous communication to the 
deputies. Being requested to give some 
explanation, he said that he was aware that 
the sentiments which he now expressed dif- 
fered entirely from those which he had avowed 
on the preceding day, but that the change was 
the result of reflection : that the whole family 
had heen assembled to deliberate on his affairs 
—that he had, in consequence, given the 
subject better consideration, and that he now 
considered it to be totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to the 
proposal to which he had previously given his 
cooseot. He was reminded of his admission 
that the khans had practised deception on him 
—the consequences of persisting io his new 
course were pointed out, and assurances were 
given of protection from any insult or daager 
that he might apprehend from an adherence 
to his former decision ; but all these topics 
were urged in vaia. A suspicion was then 
iotimated to Ali Hussein that he had been 
encouraged by interested persons to adopt the 
fatal course on which he had entered—that 
their representations had induced him to dis- 
believe the existence of orders from the go- 
vernor-general warrantiog the proposal which 
had been made to him, and the terms on 
which its acceptance had been urged. He 
admitted that he had been spoken to on the 
subject, but denied that he was influenced by 
any distrust of the nature of the governor- 
general’s orders. 

Against the mischievous deceptions believed 
to he employed to mislead him, Ali Hussein 
was warned repeatedly though unavailingly. 
He was apprized that, if he entertained any 
hope that what might be done by the govern- 
menot of Fort St. George would be undone by 
a superior authority, he deceived himself. He 
wag assured, not only that the orders of the 
governor-general were peremptory to carry into 
effect the plan which had heen submitted for 
his concurrence, but that the same views were 
entertained by the government at home, aod 
that consequently, all expectation of revision 
in that quarter must be vain. The conference 
concluded on the part of Lord Clive by repre- 
senting to Ali Hussein that oo pains had been 
spared to guard him agaiast the consequences 
which he was about to incur; that the duties 
of humanity towards him, and of attention to 
the honour of the British name, had heen 
satisfied ; that his position io society had been 
determined by himself, and that his future 
situation would be that of a private person, 
regarded as hostile to the British interests, 
and dependent for support on the voluntary 
hounty of the Compaoy., Ali Husseio listened 
to the governor’s parting address with com- 
posure, and retired from the place of andience 
without offering any observation on it. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appears to have left no 
legitimate offspring ; and it had heen deter- 
miaed, should his testamentary heir reject the 
sree cages modified terms on which it was 
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in future to be held, to tender it to the 
acceptance of Azim-ul-Dowlah. This prince 
was the only legitimate son of Ameer-ul- 
Omrah, the second son of Mahomet Ali. The 
ordinary principles of succession would thus 
he little violated ; and except with reference 
to the testamentary disposition of the throne 
by Omdut-nl-Omrah, they would not be vio- 
lated at all, It was, however, in this case far 
more easy to determine than to carry the 
determination into effect. Azim-ul-Dowlah 
was in the power of those who supported the 
preteosions of hia cousin. Opportunity was 
sought for makiag a private commuaication to 
him ; but so strictly was he watched, that it 
was fouad impracticable. A aegotiation might 
have beea commenced openly ; but thie, there 
wag reason to apprehead, might involve the 
prince in the fate which in the East ao often 
overtakes those who enjoy the daagerous 
distinction of royal birth without the meaus 
of self-defence, Before the question of how 
to communicate with Azim was solved, it 
was ascertained that the rival party were 
Cisplaying much activity, and no iaconaider- 
able share of audacity. The khaoe had pri- 
vately, hut formally, placed Ali Hussein oo 
the musaoud of Arcot, and a public ceremony 
of the like nature was to take place without 
delay. Ae such ao investiture would be the 
signal for civil war, Lord Clive felt it neces- 
sary to recort to vigorous measures to preveat 
it. The officer commanding the Britich de- 
tachment in charge of the palace gateway was 
ordered to take possession of the entire build- 
ing, and to remove the guards of the late 
nabob, who had hitherto been suffered to 
continue at their posts. This being effected, 
the difficulty of communicating with Azim- 
ul-Dowlah was removed; a party of the 
Company’s troops being substituted at the 
place which he inhahited for the guards of 
the late nahob who were previously stationed 
there. The prince was surprised hy the 
change, aod his surprise appears to have heen 
not unmixed with alarm. It was explained 
to him that the movement was intended for 
his more effectual protection, and he waa 
satisfied. Although he could not be aware of 
the preciee views of the British government, 
he could at least place confidence in its honour, 
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inconveniences, and requested with great ear- 
nestnege that, ia any eettlement that might be 
made of the affairs of the Carnatic, his claims 
might he considered ; but he appeared to limit 
hie expectation to the provision of more suit- 
able accommodation for his family. He was 
assured that his wishes would he regarded, 
aod the cooference closed without any intima- 
tion that his expectations were likely to be 
exceeded. Another iaterview took place on 
the following day, when the views of the 
British government were gradually unfolded. 
These being uoderstood, there remained little 
to impede the progress of aegotiation. Azim 
acknowledged the right acquired hy the Com- 
pany by the perfidy of Mahomet Ali and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, and expressed himself will- 
ing to accept the office tendered him, with all 
the conditions attached to it by the British 
goverament. Withio a few daya a treaty was 
drawo up and signed, by which the respective 
rights of Azim and the Company were defined 
aad settled on the basis previously determined 
ou; a proclamation was issued by the goveraor 
of Fort St. George, setting forth the grounds 
upon which the British government had acted, 
and thus the long-vexed territories of Arcot 
passed easily and tranquilly into the posses- 
sion of the East-Iodia Company. The states- 
mano under whose auspices this great and 
happy change was effected was amply justified 
ia declaring the settlement of the Carnatic to 
be ‘perhaps the most salutary aod useful 
measure which has been adopted aince the 
acquisition of the dewanay of Beagal.” 

It has been mentioned that the necessary 
measures for the settlement of the Carnatic 
were deferred partly with a view to the pre- 
vious completion of aome negotiations pending 
with the nizam. These ended iu the conclu- 
sion of a new treaty with that prince, under 
which provision was made for an increase of 
the subsidiary force maintained by the Com- 
pany for the defence of Hie dominions, and 
the payments accruing on accouot of the whole 
were commuted for assignments of territory. 
For thie purpose the whole of the territory 
acquired by the nizam uader the treaties of 
Seringapatam and Mysore was, by aa article 
of the new treaty, traosferred io perpetuity 
to the Eagliesh ; hut as some of the districts 


and must have felt certain that no change of|lay inconveniently for their occupation, ar- 


guard could involve him in greater danger 
than that which previously surrouaded hin. 
Oo the morniog after the change the prince 
waa visited by Colonel MacNeil, the otficer ia 
command, who intimated that, if he felt any 
desire of representiag the state of hia affairs 
to the British goverament, the meana of doing 
80 were bow open to him without danger. 
The offer was embraced, and Azim wae soon 
admitted to an interview with Lord Clive. 
He appeared to eotertain no ambitious de- 
signa, aod he probably did not anticipate the 
possibility of his elevation to the dignity which 
Ali Hussein had renounced. He complained 
of injuries and hardships, of poverty and its 


rangements were made by a subsequent article 
for the exchange of those districts for others, 
which, though of somewhat less value, were 
more favourably situated with regard to British 
possession. 

The Marquis Wellesley thus secured for his 
country the full benefit of the conquest of 
Mysore, and this without invadiag the just 
rights of the only ally who had taken part in 
the conquest. A portion of the acquisitions 
of that ally was, it is true, now surrendered 
to the English, and a further cession of terri- 
tory was made in exchange for the remaiader ; 
but for these advantages an ample equivalent 
was offered, io relieving the nizam from the 
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subsidiary payments to which he must other- 
wise have heen liable. The nizam was thus 
exempted not merely from the necessity of 
payment, but from the harassing vexations 
which Kastern princes never fail to experience 
when money is to be disbursed. His people 
had reason to rejoice that one excuse for ex- 
tortion was removed, while the inhabitante of 
the ceded territory had still greater cause for 
congratulation in the change of rulers. To 
the British government the new treaty gave 
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security for the expense incurred on account 
of the nizam, an improved frontier, and all 
the power and respect resulting from a consi- 
derable extension of territory. All parties 
were thus benefited, and the governor-general 
had the satisfaction of feeling that, while he 
was raising the position of his own govern- 
ment among the states of India, he was indi- 
rectly contributing to the peace and happiness 
of others. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


AFFAIRS OF OUDE—MURDER OF MR. CHERRY—-COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL AND THE NABOB VIZIER-—THE VIZIER'S CONTEMPLATED RESIGNATION—-MALAD- 
MINISTRATION OF OUDE—MR. HENRY WELLESLEY NEGOTIATES THE CESSION OF TERRITORY 
IN DISCHARGE OF BRITISH CLAIMS—GOVERNOR-GENERAL VISITS THE NORTHERN PROVINCES 
—INTERVIEW WITH THE VIZIEK—ARRANGEMENT WITH THE NABOB OF FURRUCKABAD. 


ATTENTION must now be carried back to the 
commencement of the Marquis Wellesley’s 
administration, and diverted from the southern 
to the northern parts of India. In Oude the 
rightful sovereign had been placed on the 


mousaoud ; but in other respects, all was em-. 


barrassment and disorder. The British subsidy 
was always in arrear, while the most frightful 
extortion was practised ia the realization of 
the revenue. Justice was unknown ; the army 
was a disorderly mass, formidable only to the 
power whom it professed to serve. These 
evils of native growth were aggravated by the 
presence of an extraordinary aumber of Kuro- 
pean adventurers, most of whom were as 
destitute of character and principle as they 
were of property. It is worthy of remark, 
that an ill-governed Indian state is precisely 
the place which a disreputahle class of Euro- 
peans find the most suitable to the exercise of 
their talents. To all these points, as well as 
to the extraordinary degree of power, far too 
great for a subject, possessed by Almas, the 
attention of the governor-general was turned 
soon after his arrival, and his views were thus 
explained in a letter dated a few monthe after 
that event, and addressed to the resident at 
Lucknow. ‘“ The necessity of providing for 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the peniusula, as 
well as for the seasonable reduction of the 
growiaog influence of France in India, has not 
admitted either of my visiting Oude, or of my 
turning my undivided attention to the reform 
of the vizier’s affairs. There are, however, 
two or three leading considerations in the state 
of Oude to which I wish to direct your par- 
ticular notice, intending at an early period to 
enter fully into the arrangements in which 
they must terminate. Whenever the death of 
Almas shall happea, an opportunity will offer 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teignmouth’s 
treaty, by provisions which seem necessary for 


the purpose of realiziog the subsidy wader all 
contingencies, The Company ought to snc- 
ceed to the power of Almas, and the manage- 
ment, if not the sovereigaty, of that part of 
the Doab which he now rents, ought to be 
placed in our hands, a proportionate rednction 
belag made from the subsidy. The effect of 
such an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our secnrity for the 
subsidy ; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, in the event of Almas’s death, 
we shall have to apprehend either the danger- 
ous power of a successor equal to him ina 
talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country 
among a variety of renters. In the first case 
we should risk internal commotion ; in the 
two latter, the frontier of Oude would he con- 
siderably weakened against the attacks either 
of the Abdalli or any other invader. The oaly 
remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doah, fixed in the hands of onr govern- 
ment. The state of the vizier’s own troops is 
another most pressing evil. To you I need 
not enlarge on their inefficiency and insub- 
ordination. My intention is to persnade his 
excellency at a proper season to disband the 
whole of his army, with the exception of such 
part of it as may be necessary for the purposes 
of state, or of the collection of the revenue, 
Some expedient must be devised Yor providing 
a maintenance for such leaders and officers as 
from their birth or habits cannot easily he 
divested of their military pretensions (I do not 
say military character, for I do not believe 
that any such description of men exist at 
Lucknow). In the place of the armed rabble 
which oow alarms the vizier and invites his 
enemies, [ propose to substitute an increased 
number of the Company's regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, to be relieved from time to tiie, 
and to be paid by his excellency.” In addition 
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to the measures noticed in the above extract, 
the governor-general meditated the relief of 
the country from the host of Europeans who 
had fixed upon it as their prey. These he 
proposed to disperse by as summary a process 
of ejection as should be coasistent with 
humanity. 

Before these designs could be put in course 
of execution, a tragical occurrence, arising out 
of the disputed claim to the musaud of Oude, 
displayed without disguise the character of the 
pretender, who had heen dispossessed by Lord 
Teignmouth. Vizier Ali had been allowed to 
reside at Benares, a place singularly ill-chosen 
with reference to his pretensions and character, 
and from which the new governor-general, 
with sufficient reason, determined to remove 
him. His numerous retinue had more than 
once disturbed the peace of the city ; and the 
ordinary military force stationed there was 
not deemed sufficient to guard against the 
danger either of commotion or escape. It was 
also uaderstood that Vizier Ali had despatched 
a vakeel with presents to the Affghan priace, 
Zemaun Shah ; and it was justly inferred that 
he would not fail to turn to his advantage any 
opportunity that might he afforded hy the 
approach of the shah, and the consequent 
employment of the British troops at a distance. 
Saadut Ali had applied for his removal; aad, 
independently of this, such a step was ob- 
viously called for by sound policy. Mr. Cherry, 
the British agent, was accordingly instructed 
to signify to Vizier Ali the governor-general’s 
intention that he should transfer his residence 
to the vicinity of Calcutta; at the same time 
assuring him that no dimicution of his allow- 
ances or appolotments would be attempted, 
and that at his new ahode he would neither 
be subjected to any additional restraint, oor 
denied any indulgence which he had been 
accustomed to enjoy at Benares. When this 
communication was made, Vizier Ali expressed 
great reluctance to the required change. This 
had heen expected; but in a short time his 
feelings appeared to have undergone great 
alteration. He ceased to manifest any dislike 
to removal, and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the assurances which he had recéived of con- 
tioved attention and indulgence. The conduct 
of Mr, Cherry towards Vizier Ali is represeated 
to have been kind, delicate, and conciliatory ; 
and the latter, so far from affording any ground 
for suspicion, had uniformly professed to enter- 
tain towards the British agent feelings of 
affectionate gratitude. But the part which 
Mr. Cherry’s official duty had imposed on him, 
in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in the mind of that person the deepest 
hatred. Mr. Cherry was warned of this, but 
unhappily the waraing was disregarded. Pru- 
dence and the orders of government alike 
counselled precaution, hut none was taken. 
A visit which Vizier Ali made, accompanied 
by his suite, to the British agent, afforded the 
means of accomplishing the meditated revenge. 
He had engaged himself to breakfast with 
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Mr. Cherry, and the parties mef’in apparent 
amity. The usual compliments were ex- 
changed, Vizier Ali then began to expatiate 
on his wrongs; and having pursued this sub- 
ject for some time, he suddenly rose with his 
attendants, and put to death Mr. Cherry and 
Captain Conway, an Eaglish officer who hap- 
pened to be present. The assassins thea rushed 
ont, and meetiag another Englishman named 
Graham, they added him to the list of their 
victims. They thence proceeded to the house 
of Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, who had just 
time to remove his family to an upper terrace, 
which could only he reached by a very narrow 
staircase. At the top of this staircase Mr. 
Davis, armed with a spear, took his post, and 
so successfully did he defend it, that the 
assailants, after several attempts to dislodge 
him, were compelled to retire without effecting 
their object. The benefit derived from the 
resistance of this intrepid man extended he- 
yond his own family: the delay thereby occa- 
sioned afforded to the rest of the English in- 
habitants opportunity of escaping to the place 
where the troops stationed for the protection 
of the city were encamped. General’ Erskine, 
on learning what had occurred, despatched a 
party to the relief of Mr. Davis, and Vizier 
Ali thereupon retired to his own residence. 
This, after some resistance, was forced, but 
not until its master had made his escape, with 
most of his principal adherents. No further 
measures seem to have been takea till the 
following morniag, when a party of cavalry 
was despatched after him; but the rapidity of 
his movements, and the advantage which he 
had gained by the delay of pursuit, rendered 
the attempt to overtake hin ineffectual. 

The miscreant found refuge ia the terri- 
tories of the rajah of Bhotwul, a chief tributary 
both to the vizier and the rajah of Nepaul, 
at which latter place the rajah of Bhotwul 
was at the time in durance. By his repre- 
sentatives, however, Vizier Ali was hospitably 
received, and allowed to take means for con- 
siderably increasing the oumber of his fol- 
lowers. The British government remonstrated 
with the rajah of Nepanl against this conduct 
of the rajah of Bhotwul’s dependents, and the 
remonstrance produced such demonstratioas 
on the part of the person to whom it was 
addressed, as led Vizier Ali to conclude that 
Bhotwul was no longer an eligible place of 
residence. The strength which he had ac- 
quired enahled him to display a hold front, 
acd he advanced into Goruckpore, whither a 
detachment of the Company’s troops had 
marched. With these a skirmish took place, 
to the disadvantage of Vizier Ali. His fol- 
lowers then began to drop off, and he would 
prohably have been taken, hut for the treachery 
of a body of the vizier’s troops who had been 
stationed to intercept him. Passing along the 
foot of the northern hills, he succeeded in 
reaching Jyneghur, where he was received, 
but placed under restraiat. It being suggested 
by Captain Collins, the British resident with 
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Scindia, that the rajah of Jyneghur might be 
induced, by the offer of a considerable reward, 
to surrender his visitor, that officer was in- 
structed to open a negotiation for the purpose, 
The task was not unattended with difficulty. 
The law of honour, as understood at Jyne- 
ghur, stood in the way of giving up to his 
pursuers even a murderer. On the other 
hand, the rajah’s appetite for wealth was 
violently stimulated by the large sum offered 
by Colonel Collins as the price of the transfer 
of the person of Vizier Ali into his keeping. 
A compromise was at length effected. Vizier 
Ali was given up, on condition that his life 
should he spared, and that his limbs should 
not he disgraced hy chains. Some of his 
accomplices had previously suffered the punish- 
ment due to their crimes. Tho great criminal 
escaped through the scruples of the rajah of 
Jyneghur. Those scruples, however, did not 
prevent his relieving his guest of the charge 
of a quantity af jewels. This acquisition, with 
the sum obtained from the English, probably 
consoled the rajah for the slight taint which 
his honour had incurred. 

The views which the governor-general had 
previously propounded to the resident at 
Lucknow were subsequently directed to be 
pressed upon the attention of the vizier. It 
was justly urged that the alarm created hy the 
recent approach of Zemaun Shah ought to 
operate as an inducement to employ the season 
of repose afforded by his retirement in provid- 
ing such effectual means of resistance as might 
be sufficient to avert the apprehension of future 
danger. The military establishment of the 
vizier was admitted, by himself, to be useless 
for the pupose of defence. It was worse than 
useless ; for at the moment when ths presence 
of the British force had been required to make 
a formidable demonstration on the frontier, it 
had been found necessary to retain a part of it 
in the capital to protect the person and autho- 
rity of the prince from the excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troops, The con- 
clusion which this state of things suggested to 
the governor-general was unanswerable, ‘‘ The 
inference to be drawn from these events,” said 
he, ‘is obviously that the defence of his ex- 
cellency’s dominions against foreign attack, as 
well as their internal tranquillity, can only he 
secured by a reduction of his own useless, if 
not dangerous, troops, and by a proportionate 
augmentation of the British force in his pay. ” 

A change which not long afterwards took 
place in the office of resident at Lucknow 
caused some delay in the communication of the 
governor-general’s views to the vizier. Mr. 
Lumsden was succeeded by Lisuteoant-Colouel 
Scott, who bore a letter from Sir Alured Clarke, 
then holding the office of vice-president in Ben- 
gal, calling attention to the necessity of mili- 
tary reform. A favourable opportunity for 
presenting the letter was offered by the vizier’s 
complaints of the turbulent and disorderly 
state of some of his battalions. Of this Colonel 
Scott took advantage ; and the prince, on read- 
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ing the letter, declared his thorough concur- 
rence in the sentiments which it contained. 
The resident thereupon pressed an early con- 
sideration of the subject, and requested that 
the result might be communicated to him as 
soon as possible. He, at the same time, sug- 
gested the propriety of preparing certain state- 
ments of the number and expense of the troops 
of every description employed hy the vizier. 

More than twenty days passed without any 
satisfactory notice of this communication. 
The resident then pressed for the appointment 
of a day for the discussion of the subject, and 
a day was fixed. On its arrival, however, 
nothing could be drawn from the vizier but 
the most vague and dark intimations of his 
views and feelings. He observed, that the 
Measure proposed was not impracticable, but 
such as he hoped might he accomplished ; but 
he added, that he had a proposal to make, cun- 
nected with his own ease, the prosperity of his 
government, and the happiness of his subjects, 
and which, in its operation, could he prejudi- 
cial to no one ; but all intimation of its nature 
or character he deferred till an expected visit 
of the governor-gengral to Lucknow, or till the 
execution of the projected measure was com- 
mitted to the resident. No representations 
could induce him to explain ; but he promised 
to visit the resident on a future day, and dic- 
tate a memorandum. He came, but the mat- 
ter dictated for report to the governor-general 
proved to be nothing more than w repetition 
of what he had stated on the former day. The 
resident entered into arguments to show the 
propriety of separating the two projects, as the 
reform of the military department must be 
greatly protracted if it were made dependent 
on the acceptance of the vizier's unexplained 
proposal. On that proposal it was urged no 
determination could he formed for a consider- 
able time, inasmuch as the governor-general’s 
presence at Lucknow could not be immediate, 
and it was not to be expected that he would 
delegate powers for the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement with the nature and object of which 
he was totally unacquainted. But the vizier 
was unmoved, and the conference terminated 
without any progress having been made in the 
negotiation. 

From the mysterious deportment of the 
vizier nothing could be distinctly known of his 
wishes or intentions. All was left to conjec- 
ture. The resident believed that he was 
anxious to annihilate the functions of the 
ministers, who were the ordinary organs of 
communication with the resident, and to be- 
conie the sole executor of his own purposes, 
What those purposes were, aod in what man- 
ner they were carried on, was manifest from 
the whole course of the government since its 
assumption by Saadut Ali, The appropriation 
of the profits of oppression had been in a great 
degree changed, but no change had taken place 
for the benefit of the people. The same abuse 
and mismanagement, the same frightful extor- 
tions which disgraced the revenue collections 
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uoder the former government, continued to 
prevail undiminished in extent or atrocity, 
under that of Saadut Ali. The only difference 
was, that the entire fruits went into the private 
treasury of the sovereign, and, as parsimony 
was a striking feature in his character, were 
carefully boarded hy him. Formerly, a large 
portion was appropriated hy those who stood 
between the prince and the people, and the 
part which reached the royal coffers was quickly 
dissipated in wild and thoughtless profusion. 
**T cannot but feel,” said Colonel Scott, “ that 
the ruin of the country, commenced in a reign 
of profusion and indolence, will progressively 
proceed in a reign of parsimony and diligence.” 

The governor-general’s answer to the repre- 
sentations of the resident was to the effect, 
that the present condition of the government 
appeared to preclude the acquisition of the 
toformation necessary to the first step in the 
proposed reforms ; that it was to he hoped an 
application addressed to the vizier by the go- 
vernor-general, simultaneously with his com- 
munication to Colonel Scott, would remove all 
difficulty, and establish the resident in the 
degree of influence and consideration which it 
was necessary he should enjoy ; but if this ex- 
pectation should be disappoiuted, the resident 
was to insist, in the name of his superior, on 
the vizier placing his government in such a 
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again addressed a letter to him, representing 
the obligation of the Company to defend the 
prince’s dominions ; the insufficiency for the 
purpose of the number of British troope or- 
dinarily stationed within them; the danger 
impending from the intentions of Zemaun 
Shah, and possibly from other sources ; the 
necessity of an augmentation of the British 
force, and the ready means of providiog for 
the cost by disbanding the disorderly bat- 
talions, which were a source not of strength 
but of weakness. The letter concluded by in- 
timating that the British troops in Oude would 
he immediately reinforced hy a portion of the 
proposed augmentation; the remainder were 
to follow at a future period. 

The justice of this measure must be deter- 
mined by the conditions of the treaty under 
which the relative claims of the vizier and the 
British government arose—its expediency, by 
the circumstances under which it was resorted 
to. 

The treaty was that concluded by Lord 
Teignmouth and Saadot Ali on placiug that 
prince opon the thrones. This instrument for- 
mally recognized the obligation incurred by 
the East-India Company under former treaties, 
of defending the domivions of the vizier agaivst, 
all enemies ; it bound the vizier to pay a spe- 
cified amount of subsidy for an English force 


state as should afford the requisite means of|to be continually stationed in his territories, 


information, as well as of carryiog the neces- 
sary military reforms completely and speedily 
into, effect. The nominal minister, Hussein 
Reza Khan, was supposed to offer a bar to 
these resolts, His master withheld from him 
confidence, consideration, and power. His 
talents were not such as to make it desirable 
to retain him mm opposition to the wishes of the 
vizier, and the governor-general was ready to 
assent to his removal, due provision being made 
for his support and safety, provided that his 
successor should he a person unequivocally 
well disposed to cultivate and improve tha 
existing connection between the state of Oude 
and the Company. The proposed military 
reform, however, was declared to be the great 
and immediate object of the governor-general’s 
solicitude. This point was to be pressed with 
uuremitted earnestness, and the vizier’s ac- 
quiescence in the necessary measures was 
expected to be totally unqualified by any con- 
ditions not necessarily connected with it. 

In answer to this letter from the governor- 
general the vizier declared that the advantages, 
both immediate and future, of a reform in his 
military establishment were more strongly im- 
pressed on his own miod than on that of his 
illustrions correspondent, and that he would, 
without a moment’s delay, consult with Colonel 
Scott upou what was practicable, and com- 
municate the result of their joint deliberations. 
This promise was falfilled in the manner usual 
with the vizier—it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in point of fact, it was not fulfilled at all. 
The promised communication of the vizier’s 
sentiments not arriving, the governor-general 


which force was never to be less than ten 
thousand strong ; “‘and if at any time it should 
become necessary to augment the troops of 
the Company in Oude beyond the number of 
thirteen thousand men, including Europeans, 
and natives, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the Nawaub Saadut Ali Khan,” agreed “ to 
pay the actual difference occasioned by the 
excess ahove that nomber.” The possible 
augmentation of the force beyond thirteen 
thousand is here clearly contemplated and 
provided for. A question arises, who was to 
judge of the necessity ? and to this the treaty 
gives no answer. If the vizier, it might 
happen that a prince who, like Saadot Ali, 
was at once under the iofluence of an extreme 
love of money, and a headstrong will, might, 
with a view to the gratification of his passions, 
deny the necessity, when its existence was 
clear to every one clse ; and if his denial were 
to determine the question, the country might 
be overrun by enemies, whose subsequent ex- 
pulsion might occasion to the Company an 
amount of trouble and of loss which better 
provision would have averted. The Company, 
it is to he remembered, were bound not merely 
to assist the vizier with a specified amount of 
force for the defence of his dominions—they 
were bound efficiently to defend them ; and 
to require them to do this with a force inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the case, would be 
altogether uvreasovabls and absurd. The 
obligation to defend the territory of Oude 
involved the obligation of allotting a sufficient 
force for the duty ; if thirteen thousand men 
were insufficient, they were bound to employ 
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more, for the country was to be defended 
absolutely and unreservedly. The obligation 
which the Company had undertaken was 
therefore accompanied by the right of deter- 
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his design into effect, True it was, that, 
alarmed for the safety of his power at home, 
he had suddenly retreated ; but his return at 
a convenient season was fairly to be expected. 


mining upon the necessity for an increase of|Scindia, too, was believed to cherish designs 


force. If the right rested with any other 
party, the result would be, that the Com- 
pany might be lawfully called upon to perform 
an impossibility. 

Some misapprehension may have arisen frou 
the manner in which the operation of the 
seventh article of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty is 
adverted to in the letterto the vizier. It is 
said: ‘The seventh article of the treaty 
concluded with your excellency by Sir John 
Shore, provides for the occasional augmenta- 
tion of the Company’s troops in your excel- 

-lency’s dominions.” This is not strictly accu- 
rate ; the words of the treaty are, ‘‘if at any 
time it should become necessary to augment 
the troops of the Company in Oude ;” the pro- 
vision is general—it refers not to the augmen- 
tation heing either occasional or permanent. 
Indeed, the paragraph of the letter preceding 
that in which occurs the reference to the 
power of angmentation as only occasional must 
have satisfied the vizier that that which was 
proposed was designed to be permanent. “ It 
might not be in the power of the British govern- 
ment,” it is said, ‘‘on a sudden emergency to 
reinforce the troops in your excellency’s coun- 
try with sufficient expedition ; my firm opinion 
therefore is, that the Company can in no other 
maoner fulfil effectually their engagement to 


‘defend the dominions of your excellency. 


against all enemies,’ than by maintaining con- 
stantly in those dominione such a force aa shall 
at all times be adequate to your effectual pro- 
tection, independently of any reinforcement 
which the exigency might otherwise require, 
but which might not be disposable in proper 
season.” The views of the governor-general 
were thus most clearly and distiuctly explained, 

Should it be said, that if the above con- 
struction of the treaty he correct, the vizier, 
as to the expense of supporting the British 
force was altogether at the mercy of the 
British government—this is quite true. He 
placed himself at their mercy by delegating 
to them the defence of his dominions. His 
weakness required support—he consented to 
receive it from a powerful neighbour. He had 
placed himself in a condition of dependence, 
aud having agreed to purchase certain advan- 
tages upon certain terms, he had no right to 
object to those terms being enforced. The 
right of the English government was not in- 
deed to be pressed to its full extent without 
reason; but if reason existed, he could not 
justly question its exercise. 

This leads to the second point of inquiry— 
whether at the time it was expedient to call 
upon the vizier to entertain an increased num- 
ber of British troops? and this admits of a 
very ready answer. Oude was menaced by 
‘Zemaun Shah, who had not only threatened 
invasion, but sdvanced to Lahore to carry 


unfavourable to the peace of Oude. The 
Rohillas, always turbulent and discontented, 
were ready to embark in the occupation they 
loved, and every part of the vizier’s dominions 
was overrun with disorder, crime, misery, and 
disaffection. 

A new scene was now about to open at 
Lucknow. The vizier had for some time 
been in the habit of dwelling, in his con- 
versations with the British resident, on the 
impossibility of his conducting the affairs of 
the country. So frequently had this occurred, 
that the resident stated he had been led to 
conjecture that the prince had it in contem- 
plation to retire from the cares and fatigues 
of government. This surmise he had never 
communicated to the governor-general, and 
he imputes his silence to various causes—the 
apparent absurdity of the expectation, and 
the countenance afforded to a contrary belief 
by the conduct of the vizier, in meditatiag 
state regulations, projecting buildings, and 
makiog household arrangements, implying the 
intention permanently of residing at Lucknow. 

The time, however, arrived when Colonel 
Scott had something more than his own con- 
jectures to communicate. The vizier made a 
formal avowal of his desire and resolution to re- 
linquish a government which he declared him- 
self unable to manage either with satisfaction 
to himself or—and inthis respect the admission 
was certainly as literally true as it was appa- 
rently candid—with advantage to his subjects. 
Colonel Scott made some remarks tending to 
show that, by following his advice, the affairs 
of the conntry might be administered for the 
benefit ofthe people, and at the same time with 
ease and reputation to the prince. The vizier 
replied that this might be so, but it was im- 
possible for one person to judge of the feelings 
of another ; that his mind was not disposed 
to the cares and fatigues of goverament ; that 
he was firmly disposed to retire from them; 
and that, as one of his sons would he raised 
to the musnud, his name would remain. Ata 
subsequent period of the conference, he added, 
that in relinquishing the government he re- 
nounced every thought of interfering in its 
concerns, or of residing within its limits ; that 
the money he poseessed was sufficient for his 
own support, and for the attainment of every 
gratification in a private station—which was 
certainly the fact ; but he desired to stipulate 
for a due provision being made for his sons, 
and for the other branches of his family, whom 
he meant to leave at Lucknow. 

In reporting to the governor-general the 
intention.of the vizier, together with the sub- 
stance of several conversations held with him 
on the subject, Colonel Scott suggested certain 
points for consideration. One of these was, 
whether it would not be more advisable, if the 
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vizier’s consent could be obtained, that the 
abdication, instead of being confined to his 
own person, should also extend to his posterity. 
Tn connection with this suggestion, it is right 
to state, that though the vizier had sons, none 
of them were legitimate. Another question 
raised by the resident related to the disposal 
ofthe treasure left by the former vizier. This 
had been removed by Saadut Ali from the 
public treasury to the female apartments of 
his palace, and it was conjectured that this 
step might have been taken in contemplation 
of the design of relinquishing the government. 
The debts of the vizier’s brother, to whose 
place and treasure Saadut Ali had succeeded, 
were considerable, and no part of them had 
been paid, Salaries were due to public ser- 
vants, and a cousiderable amount of allowances 
to pensioners. All these claims it was pro- 
bable Saadut Ali meant to evade. Colonel 
Scott had recommended that the vizier should 
himself write to the governor-general. This 
he declined, on the ground that there was no 
one about him to whom he could confide so 
delicate an affair ; and he desired the resident 
to draw up a paper in Persian, embodying the 
views of the prince as previously explained, 
for transmission to the governor-general, 
which was accordingly done. It is unnecessary 
to trace minutely the proceedings which fol- 
lowed. It will be sufficient to state that, in 
reference to the various communications which 
he had received, the governor-general trans- 
mitted a series of instructions to the resident, 
a draft of a proposed treaty, and a paper 
explanatory of the views of the British govern- 
ment, specially intended for the perusal of the 
vizier. The tendency of these documents was 
rather to discourage the meditated step of 
abdication than otherwise. The governor- 
general saw that many advantages would 
result from it, if the entire administration of 
the government, civil and military, were 
transferred to the Company ; but he saw also 
that the realization of those advantages would 
be greatly impeded if the abdication of Saadut 
Ali was to be followed hy the establishment 
of a successor. The certainty that the evils 
by which the country was afflicted would be 
continued under such an arrangement, and the 
possible inconveniences to Saadut Ali himself, 
were pointed out, and the representation was 
fatal to the vizier’s resolution. He rejected 
the condition proposed to be attached to his 
retirement, and declared that, as the appoint- 
ment of a successor was objected to, he was 
ready to abandon his design, and retain the 
charge ofthe government. Whether he had ever 
entertained any sincere intention of relinquish- 
ing it, is a question on which it is impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The delivery of the letter to the vizier, 
announcing the march of a body of the Com- 
pauy’s troops to augment the British force in 
Oude, had been deferred pending the proceed- 
ings arising out of the vizier’s professed desire 
to abdicate. When that project was aban- 
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doned, the letter was presented. The proposed 
reinforcement also marched without further 
delay, and after multiplied subterfuges and 
evasions on the part of the vizier, the process 
of disbanding his disorderly battalions com- 
menced. The accomplishment of this necessary 
measure required much care to avert dangerous 
consequences ; but the requisite care was not 
wanting, and the British authorities taking an 
interest in the inspection of the accounts, and 
the due discharge of arrears, the business pro- 
ceeded with less difficulty than could have 
been anticipated, and without any disturhance 
of serious character. 

While some progress was thus making in 
reforming the military affairs of Oude, its civil 
government remained in the same wretched 
circumstances by which it had ever been 
characterized. The vizier took advantage of 
this to intimate the probability of an approach- 
ing failure of his engagements with the British 
government. This step accelerated a measure 
really necessary and important, but which the 
vizier was most especially anxious to postpone 
—au inquiry into the cause of that misery and 
disorder which was universally spread over the 
fertile country subject to his administration. 
That cause, as pointed out hy the governor- 
general, was the government. Adverting to 
the cormunication from the vizier, the gover- 
nor-general, in addressing Colonel Scott, says : 
*€ Had the territories of Oude been subject to 
the frequent or occasional devastations of an 
enemy—had they been visited by unfavourable 
seasons, or by other calamities which impair 
the public prosperity, the rapid decline of the 
vizier’s revenues might be imputed to other 
causes than a defective administration. But 
no such calamitous visitations have afflicted 
the province of Oude, while, in consequence 
of the protection which it derives from the 
presence of the British forces, it has been 
maintained, together with all the Company’s 
possessions on this side of India, in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of peace. A defective 
administration of the government is therefore 
the only cause which can have produced so 
marked a difference between the state of his 
excelleucy’s dominions and that of the conti- 
guous territories of the Company. While the 
terntories of the Company have been advanuc- 
ing progressively during the last ten years 
in prosperity, population, and opulence, the 
dominions of the vizier, though enjoying equal 
advantages of tranquillity and security, have 
rapidly and progressively declined.” A detail 
of particulars would amply bear out the general 
remarks above quoted. ‘I have repeatedly 
represented to your excellency,” said the 
governor-general, addressiog the vizier, ‘‘ the 
effects of the ruinous expedient of anticipatiog 
the collections—the destructive practice of 
realizing them by force of arms—the annual 
diminution of the jumna of the country—the 
precarious tenure hy which the aumils and 
farmers hold their possessions—the misery of 
the lower classes of the people, absolutely 
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excluded from the protection of the govern- 
ment—and the utter iosecurity of life and 
property throughout the province of Oude.” 
These positions are illustrated hy reference to 
facts then of recent occurrence ; and the repre- 
sentation being addressed to the vizier, the 
truth of the alleged facts would have heen 
impugned had it heen possible. The vizier, 
indeed, had admitted the miserable condition 
of his revenue administration ; and all autho- 
rities concur io exhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete 
anarchy. Under these circumstances the con- 
tinued payment of the British suhsidy could 
not reasonably he relied upon; and the vizier 
himself had, by his own suggestions, lent 
encouragement to those appreheasions which, 
op other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It has heen seen that, at an early period of 
his administration, the Marquis Wellesley had 
heen impressed with the necessity of obtaining 
territorial security for a part, at least, of the 
vizier’s pecuuiary engagements with the Bri- 
tish government. The desire of abdication, 
which at one time the vizier entertained or 
affected to entertaiu, suggested another mode 
of arrangement, which the governor-general 
now instructed the resident af Lucknow to 
press upou the consideration of the prince. 
This was the entire transfer of the government 
of the country, civil as well as military, to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the 
maintenance of the vizier and his family, 
Colonel Scott was directed to prepare the 
draft of a treaty for this purpose, on the 
model of the treaty concluded with the rajah 
of Tanjore and that proposed to the vizier at 
the period of his meditated ahdication. In 
framing such a treaty, the resident was -ino- 
structed to keep iu view its primary ohjects— 
the aholition of abuses, and the substitution 
of “a wise and henevolent plan of govern- 
ment, calculated to inspire the people with 
confidence in the security of property aod of 
life ; to encourage industry; to protect the 
fruits of honest labour, and to establish order 
and submission to the just authority of the 
state, on the solid foundations of gratitude 
for henefits received and expectation of con- 
tinued security :” but he was, at the same 
time, to defer to the inclinations and prejudices 
of the vizier, as far as might be compatible 
with the attainment of the main objects of the 
treaty. The draft, when prepared, was to he 
submitted to the vizier. If on receiving it he 
might manifest any disposition to accede to 
its general principles, but should desire some 
particular modifications, his suggestions were 
to he reserved for the decision of the governor- 
general. Butas it was obviously more prohable 
that he would reject the proposal altogether, 
this result was provided for. In that case the 
resident was to fall back on the plan which 
the governor-general had entertained from the 
moment of his entering on the duties of his 
office, and probably from an earlier period. 
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The vizier was to be informed that the funds 
for the regular payment of the subsidy inust 
he placed without delay heyond the hazard of 
failure, and for this purpose the cession of 
territory of adequate extent was to be re-. 
quired. The doab, including the tribute from 
Furruckahad, was to form part of the territory 
to be thus demanded, and Rohilcund was 
pointed out as an eligible addition. The pos- 
session of these provinces hy the English would 
tend to remove the vizier from foreign con- 
nections and foreign sources of danger ; and 
it was suggested that their transfer would be 
less mortifying to him than that of any other 
portions of his dominions, inasmuch as they 
were not part of the more ancient possessions 
of his house, hut had heen acquired for it hy 
the British arms. 

The absence of the vizier on a hunting 
excursion, and the subsequent celebration of a 
Mahometan festival, delayed for some time 
the execution of the orders of the governor- 
general, When the draft of the proposed 
treaty was at leugth submitted to the vizier, 
his deportment was such as afforded no clue 
to his probable decision. He received the 
draft, with a letter addressed to him hy the 
governor-general, without any mauifestation 
of emotion, and engaged to communicate with 
Colonel Scott on the subject as soon as he 
should have fully considered it. Two days 
afterwards a second conference took place, 
when the vizier, though he did not positively 
reject the first proposal—that of the total 
relinquishment of the government of Oude to 
the Company—displayed a strong repugnance 
to it. Colonel Scott endeavoured to reconcile 
him to the arrangement hy an appeal to his 
patriotic feelings, but the attempt was a 
failure. The resident having suggested that 
the sacrifice of feeling on the part of the 
vizier would he compensated hy the satisfac- 
tion which he would derive from witness- 
ing the increasing prosperity of the country 
and the happiness of the people under the 
management of the British government, the 
prince answered with great candour, that, 
under the circumstances in which he should he 
placed, the contemplation of these things 
would not afford him the smallest gratification. 
He referred to a letter of advice addressed 
to his predecessor hy Lord Coraowallis, which 
though it contained strong recommendations 
for the introduction of various reforms in the 
different branches of government, left the exe- 
cution of the proposed measures to the hands ot 
the vizier and his ministers. To this there was 
an obvious answer. Lord Cornwallis quitted 
India in August, 1793: the conversation in 
which his advice was thus referred to took 
place on the 26th February, 1801. The interval 
was little less than eight years, and not one 
step had heen taken, either by the reigning 
vizier or his predecessor, towards carrying 
into effect any portion of the salutary sug- 
gestions offered to them. This, as the resi- 
deu argued, showed either that the advice 
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was disregarded, or that the power of acting 
upon it was wanting, the latter supposition 
being countenanced by the desire which the 
vizier had some time before professed to abdi- 
cate. The vizier further represented that his 
own payments of subsidy had been punctual, 
while those of his predecessor had heen irre- 
gular; and he urged that it would be time 
enough to demand security when failure ac- 
tually took place. To thie it was answered, 
that if that period were waited for, it would 
then not be within the reach of human wisdom 
or power to retrieve the affairs of an exhausted 
and depopulated country. The vizier might 
have besn reminded of his own expressed 
apprehension of its approach. 

After making some remarks on the pro- 
posed establishment of courts of justice, to 
which the prince seemed to entertain great 
dislike, he requested to be furnished, on a 
duture day, with some account of the second 
proposal—that which was confined to the de- 
rsud of territory as a security for the claims 
of the British government, which was afforded. 
Being now in possession of the entire views of 
the governor-general, the vizier formally and 
distinctly rejected both branches of the alter- 
native submitted to him. He could not, he 
said, with his own hands, exclude himself from 
his patrimonial dominions, “for,” he naively 
asked, ‘‘ what advantage should I derive from 
go dving ?”—nor could he consent to any posi- 
tive territorial cession by way of security for 
the British subsidy ; and the reason assigned 
for this refusal is truly wonderful, when con- 
sidered in relation to the character and con- 
duct of the vizier. ‘‘I expect,” said he, “‘ to 
derive the most substantial profits from bring- 
ing into a flourishing condition this country, 
which has so long been in a state of waste 
and ruin; bya separation of territory my 
hopes of these substantial profits would be 
entirely cut off.” The governor-general in 
reply addressed a letter to the vizier, tender- 
ing again the two proposals for acceptance, 
and answering at great length the objections 
of the prince, showing that there was no hope 
for the abolition of the mass of abuses by 
which the country was overrun but in its 
transfer to the British government; and whe- 
ther this desirable event should take place or 
not, exhibiting the right of that government 
to demand adequate security that its interests 
should not be involved in the general ruin. 
“Tt would be vain and fruitless,” said the 
governor-general, ‘“‘to attempt this arduous 
task”—that of thorough and effectual reforma- 
tion—‘‘ by partial interference, or by imperfect 
modifications of a system of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, 
and every instrument tainted with injustices 
and corruption. After long and mature deli- 
beration,” he continued, ‘I offer to your 
excellency a renewal of my former declaration, 


that the province of Oude cannot otherwise: 


be preserved than by tbe gradual and regular 
operation ofa system of administration founded 
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on principles of substantial justice and of com- 
prebensive policy, and enforced by all the 
power and energy of the English government.” 
After illustrating some of the advantages of 
this plan, he added, ‘‘but whatever may be 
your excellency’s sentiments with regard to 
the first proposition, the right of the Company 
to demand a cession of territory adequate to 
the security of the funds necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of our defensive engagements 
with your excsllency is indisputable.” That 
right was rested principally upon the notorious 
fact, that the evils and abuses of the existing 
system of administration had greatly impaired 
the resources of the stats, and the well- 
grounded inference that the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with increased and 
accelerated effect, until ultimately the prince 
should become unable to fulfil his engagements 
with the Company. The pretended expecta- 
tions of the vizier were justly met by an 
inquiry, whether hse could ressonably hope to 
induce the goveruor-general, by this unsup- 
ported assertion, to rest the interests of the 
Company in the province of Ouds on a foun- 
dation so precarious and insecure as the expec- 
tation of an improvement obstructed by the 
whole system of the vizier’s government, and 
by every relative circumstance in the state of 
his affairs. 

The vizier continued to withhold his assent 
to either proposal, and to endeavour, by a 
resort to all possible arts of evasion and delay, 
to defer the final settlement of the questions 
at issue between the British government and 
himself. At last hs determined on a list of 
conditions or stipulations, to which he desired 
ths assent of the governor-general before 
agreeing to the required cession of territory. 
They were in number eighteen, and related to 
a great variety of subjects. The first was a 
very characteristic one. It referred to the 
payment of the debts of Azoff-4l-Dowlah, for 
which the vizier congratulated himself he was 
not accountable, and, moreover, avowed that 
he was unable to provide; and, referring to 
the non-regponsibility of the Company, seemed 
to infer that their government would confirm 
the exemption which he claimed for himself. 
Other of the vizier’s demauds pointed in the 
same direction. The fourth would appear, on 
a cursory reading, to be little more than idle 
verbiage ; but it had a deep and important 
meaning. It ran thus :—‘ Whatever here- 
ditary rights of this state descended to the late 
Nawaub Azoff-al-Dowlah now devolve upon 
me his successor; let me enjoy such rights 
exclusively, and let all the inheritances of my 
ancestors and the whole of the rights attached 
to my family ceatre in me, and let no person 
interfere in or assume them.” Colonel Scott 
was sufficiently acquainted with native diplo- 
macy, aud with the character of the vizier, to 
be induced to suspect that more was meant 
than met the eye. He imagined that it might 
be intended to recognize the right ot the vizier 
to appropriate the property ot the Bho Begum, 
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aad, with some hesitation, this construction 
was acknowledged by a moulavy retained by 
the vizier to be the correct one. 

This was, therefore, an indication of a design 
oo the patt of the prince to resort to the same 
means of enriching his treasury which had 
beea practised by his predecessor under the 
patronage of Warren Hastings. It was be- 
lieved that, in addition to ths strong appetite 
for accumulation which the vizier manifested 
at all times and under all circumstances, thers 
was a peculiar reason for the attention which 
he thus bestowed on the reputed wealth of the 
begum. With the view, probably, of securing, 
during her own life, the enjoymeat of that 
wealth, she had proposed to the British govera- 
ment to make the Company her heir. The 
imprudence of the begum, or of some of her 
dependauts, had, it was supposed, suffered the 
secret to reach the ears of the vizier, and the 
mysterious article by which he sought to 
fortify his claims to succeed to all that was 
enjoyed or inherited by his predecessor was 
apprehended to have been the result. The 
resideat very fairly took occasion to contrast 
this article with the first, in which he dis- 
claimed the debts of the prince whom he suc- 
ceeded. He claimed all the property which 
his predecessor possessed, or to which he was 
entitled, but he would have nothing to do with 
that prince’s liabilities. Colonel Scott inquired 
by what rule of equity the debtor and creditor 
sides of the account were to be thus separated, 
but it does not appear that he received any 
answer. The fifth article was not dissimilar 
in its object from that by which it was pre- 
ceded. It was wide and sweeping in its 
range :—‘*‘ Should any person,” it ran, ‘‘ have 
obtained, or hereafter obtain, by breach of 
trust or other means, possession of specie or 
property belonging to this circar, let no one 
obstruct my taking back such property or 
specie.” Ostensibly this was not open to 
objection. No one could properly desire to 
protect the possession of property fraudulently 
obtained ; but the effect of the provision would 
have been to secure to the vizier the power of 
subjecting whom he pleased to those means of 
pressure by which Oriental potentates are 
accustomed to relieve wealthy subjects of a 
portion of their treasure. Duriag the con- 
fusion that succeeded the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, and continued through the short reign 
of Vizier Ali, it was suspected that much 
valuable property had been carried away from 
the privats treasury, jewel-office, and ward- 
robe; and the suspicion was prohably well 
founded. The British authorities did not wish 
to give impunity to these thefts, nor to screen 
from punishment those by whom it was 
merited ; but neither did they wish to let 
loose on every person whom the vizier might 
think a fit subject for experiment, the processes 
by which ars tested the possession of property, 
and the degree in which the possessor is endued 
with the power of tenacity. Colonel Scott 
desired that the suspected persons might be 
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pointed out, but he condemned the design of 
involving every person about ths court in 
vexatious accusations. The thirtesnth of the 
required stipulations was not less mysterious 
than some’ of those which had preceded it. It 
commenced with this recital :—‘‘Some arrange- 
ment among the servants of the circar (state) 
calculated to diminish my expenses will become 
indispsosable ; aad to obviate disturbances, it 
will become necessary to return such numbers 
only as can be paid monthly and regularly.” 
These premises were followed by a very per- 
emptory conclusion and a very sweeping 
demand :—‘“ This arrangement can only be 
effected by dismission, and I desire that no 
iatercession be mads for aay person whatever.” 
Who were the persons destined for dismission, 
aod thus excluded from the benefit of interces- 
sioa? Whomsoever the vizier pleased—his 
brothers—the begum—the family of the de- 
ceased vizier—the public servants of the state, 
and all persoas holding jaghires or enjoying 
pensions. These provisions were iatended to 
afford the vizier a field for plunder. Thers 
were others, designed to secure to him the 
privilege of misgoverning his dominions with- 
out let or molestation. It was required that 
all correspoaodence should in future be carried 
oa directly between the governor-geoeral or 
the resident on the one part, and the vizier on 
the other, to the exclusion of the ministers of 
the latter—‘“ since the present practice,” said 
the prince, ‘‘is apt to reader such people con- 
tumacious.” The resident was to shut his ears 
to everythiag but what the vizier choses should 
enter them: ‘“‘Let the resident,” hs said, 
€ cordially aad with sincerity uniting with 
me, pay no sort of attention to the representa- 
tioas of event-searching, self-interested per- 
sons.” Further it was demanded, that the 
British troops to be paid by the vizier should 
remain permanoeaotly in the ceded countries, 
and that no iaterference, except io the way of 
advice, should take place in ‘‘any one” of the 
affairs—such were the vizier’s words—of his 
government. Some of the proposed conditions 
would seem almost to have beeo framed with 
the iatention of offering personal offence to the 
goveroor-general. The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not be mis- 
uoderstood :— “ When the matters now nader 
discussion shall have been fiaally adjusted, 
according to what his lordship has written, let 
no fresh claims, of whatever sort, be advanced 
—let no increase be demanded.” And again 
—‘‘ Let the engagements entered into between 
his lordship and this circar be firm and per- 
manent, aod let such a treaty be now drawn 
up, that no governor-geaeral, who shall here- 
after be appoiated to the charge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, may have it in his power to 
alter, change, or infrioge the said treaty.” Of 
the affronts thus offered to himself the governor- 
general took no notice; but hs rejected tha 
whole of the proposed conditions, partly on the 
ground that the demand made on behalf of the 
Company being a matter of right, compliance 
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ought to be unshackled with any conditions, 
even though they should be unobjectionable, 
and partly because the conditions proposed, so 
far from being of this character, were calcu- 
lated to bring disgrace on the British name, 
and rnin to the honour of the vizier, the diguity 
and security of his relations, and the happiness 
of his subjecte. Adverting to the articles 
which manifested more especially the vizier’s 
dislike of British interference, the governor- 
general said: ‘ From these articles it appeara 
that the nawaub vizier has already forgotten 
that the eafety of hia person and the existence 
ot his goveromeat have been maintained ex- 
clusively by the British power, and by the 
presence of British troops. His excellency 
now seems disposed to gratify his unwarrant- 
able suspicions at the hazard of the continu- 
ance of his authority over his subjects, and 
even of his personal safety, by removing the 
British forces from hia territories, and by con- 
fiding his government and his life to those 
whose treagon had repeatedly endangered 
both.” Passing on to the articles which were 
designed to gratify the vizier’s avarice, the 
governor-general thus expressed his opivion 
with regard to them: ‘The object of those 
articles appears to be, uader the shelter of the 
British name to cancel all the public debts of 
the state of Oude ; to defraudand plunder the 
ancient and venerable remaios of the family 
aud household of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, together 
with whatever is respectable among the snr- 
viving relations and friends of the late Nawanb 
Azoff-al-Dowlah ; to involve the whole nobility 
and gentry of Oude in vexatious accusations 
aod extensive proscriptions; to deprive the 
established dependants and pensioners of the 
etate of the means of enbsistence ; to frns- 
trate every institution founded in the piety, 
munificence, or charity of preceding govern- 
ments, and to spread over the whole country 
a general system of rapacious confiscation, 
arbitrary imprisonment, and cruel banish- 
ment.” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for 
geveral monthe without apparently making any 
progress. The vizier, on being apprized of 
the determination of the goveroor-general in 
respect to the proposed stipulations, declared 
that without their concession on the part of 
the British goverament he would not yield his 
aseent to either of the plane which had been 
aubmitted to him ; but while thus refusing to 
be a party to the separation of his dominions, 
he affected a spirit of meek and patieot resigna- 
tion, declared that he had neither inclination 
nor strength to resist, and expressed a desire 
to proceed on a pilgrimage. During his ab- 
sence he proposed that one of his sons should 
be invested with the office of deputy, and be 
empowered to carry into effect the territorial 
cession, as well as to complete the yet imper- 
fect measure of reducing the vizier’s military 
force. 

Before this scheme was brought to the 
knowledge of the governor-general, he had 
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determined to despatch hia brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, a gentleman endowed with singular 
talents for diplomacy, to co-operate with Colo- 
nel Scott in endeavouring to bring the Britieh 
relationa with the vizier into a more satisfactory 
atate. Oue motive to this step was the belief 
that the presence of one so nearly allied to the 
governor-general would have the effect of 
accelerating the vizier’a determination, and it 
was further intended to pnt an end to a hope 
which the vizier waa believed to entertain of 
procrastinating his decision till the arrival of 
the Marquis Wellesley on a visit, which he 
had long meditated, to the northern parts of 
India. To put an end to thia hope, it was 
distinctly intimated that the governor-general 
was resolved not to hold any personal inter- 
course with the vizier while the points in dis- 
pute remained undecided. Before Mr. Wellesley 
arrived, a premature intimation given hy the 
resident to certain aumils as to the payment in 
the coming year of the reveunes for which 
they were responsible, gave the vizier a pre- 
tence for withholding payment of the kista 
actually due. There appears in this case 
something to blame on both sides. The vizier 
ought uot to have withheld payments actnally 
gecured by treaty, ualess he proposed to put 
an eud to the treaty and was able to maintain 
his inteatiou by force. At the same time, as 
there was no immediate necessity for the inti- 
mation given by Coloael Scott, it was an out- 
rage upon the feelings of the vizier which 
might well have been spared. The vizier 
required that, as some reparation, the resident 
shonld call upon the aumils to pay their 
respects at the prince’s durbar as usnal. This, 
it appeared, they had never ceased to do, 
and the resident, feeling that any such iati- 
mation from him would seem to indicate 
that the British government faltered in its 
determination, refused to give it. Eventu- 
ally the vizier made the necessary payments, 
to prevent, as he said, the Company’s affairs 
from being embarrassed by his withholding 
them. 

Mr. Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 
3rd of September. On the 5th he presented 
to the vizier a memorial, recountiog the mo- 
tives which had led to his mission, and refer- 
ring to the determination of the governor- 
general to avoid a personal interview with the 
vizier under the existing state of circumstances; 
warning him that no chaoge in the British 
councils at home would affect the general tenor 
of the policy of the British government in 
India, and that no relaxation wonld take 
place in pursuing the measures previously 
deemed necessary for the peace and prosperity 
of Onde and the security of the Company's 
dominions. The memorial concluded by call- 
ing the vizier’s attention to the first of the 
two proposals which had been snhmitted to 
him, and inviting a discussion of its terma. 
The vizier engaged to consider the anbject, 
and after several days delivered his answer, 
declining, as on previous occasions, to agree 
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to any arrangeinent which might involve the 
sacrifice of his sovereignty. The British nego- 
tiators sought to shake this determination, but 
in vain, The vizier was peremptory in avow- 
ing his rejection of the plan, and declared it to 
be unqualified. The discussion of the second 
proposal made to the vizier by the governor- 
general was then resumed ; and after several 
days had been consumed iv profitless dispu- 
tation, the prince siguified his readiness to 
assent to it on certain conditions. These con- 
ditions were, that he should be permitted 
to depart on a pilgrimage ; that his authority 
during his absence should be exercised by one 
of his sons, the right of resuming the govern- 
ment on his return being reserved to the 
vizier, in the event of his being disposed to 
avail himself of it. The British negotiators 
felt some doubt as to the course which it 
would be expedient for them to pursue, but 
finally they determined to accept the vizier’s 
consent thus qualified. But a new difficulty 
was immediately interposed, by a demand 
from the prince for the introduction of aa 
article, providing that as the territories to be 
ceded were to be entirely under the manage- 
ment and coutrol of the Company, so those to 
be retained by him should be exclusively 
uoder his own, or that of his heirs and 
successors. This was so directly at variance 
with the views avowed on the part of the 
British authorities throughout the negotiations, 
and with one main object of the proposed new 
arrangement, that the vizier must have known 
it could not he entertained. The presumption 
is, that the attempt to revive discussion upon 
a question long before set at rest was only 
made for the purpose of delay. Other expe- 
dients for procrastination were found with the 
facility usual with Orieutal diplomatists on 
such occasions; but at length a treaty was 
concluded, which on the 14th of November 
received the ratification of the governor- 
general, By this engagement the vizier bouad 
himself to cede territory yielding a revenue 
of one crore thirty-five thousand lacs, including 
expenses of collection, in commutation of all 
claims on the part of the British government, 
and he io return was released from all future 
demands on account of the protection of Oude 
or its dependencies. The engagement on the 
part of the Company to defend the vizier from 
foreign and domestic enemies was repeated 
and confirmed, and the prince was restricted 
to the retention of a limited number of troops 
for purposes of state and revenue. A detach- 
ment of British troops, accompanied by a pro- 
portion of artillery, was to be at all times 
attached to the vizier’s person ; the remainder 
were to be stationed in such parts of his 
dominvions as might seem fit to the British 
government. The territories not ceded to the 
English were formally guaranteed to the vizier, 
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by the advice of the officers of the Com- 
any. 

When the treaty with the vizier was ratified, 
the goveruor-general was ov a progress through 
the northera provinces, undertaken with the 
view of informing himself of their state more 
particularly than could be effected at Calcutta, 
of stimulating by his presence the zeal of the 
Company’s civil and military servants, and 
ultimately of proceeding to Luckoow to com- 
plete the arrangements which had been begun 
aud carried forward to a certain point by others. 
On the 10th of January, 1802, he was met at 
Cawnpore by the vizier, who proceeded from 
his capital for the express purpose of conduct- 
ing’ the governor-general to Luckuow. Con- 
cluding that the mind of the prince could not 
fail to be sore, from the effects of the long 
course of attrition which preceded the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, the governor-general judi- 
cionsly resolved to defer all reference to the 
object of his visit till by the interchange of per- 
sonal civilities opportunity might be afforded 
of softenmmg any feelings of asperity that 
might find place in the vizier’s heart, and dis- 
posing him to some measure of cordiality and 
confidence. The attention of the governor- 
general wag assiduously directed to this pur- 
pose, and as he was eadowed in an eminent 
degree with those qualities which are calculated 
to win for their possessor the esteem and affec- 
tion of those towards whom they are exercised, 
his hope of succeeding was reasonable.: Soon 
after arriving at Lucknow, the governor- 
general had a private conference with the 
vizier, in which the attention of the prince 
was directed to various points of considerable 
importance both to the English government 
and that of the vizier. One of these was the 
necessity of immediately taking measures for 
iutroducing an improved system of adminis- 
tration into the vizier’s reserved dominions, in 
conformity with the treaty. This was further 
pressed at a subsequent interview, when the 
vizier returned to that system of evasion which 
was habitual to him, and which was never re- 
linquished but under the pressure of necessity, 
and then only for a very brief period. He 
admitted the existence of the abuses and evils 
pointed ont, and acknowledged the propriety 
of the remedial measures proposed, but accom- 
panied these admissions by mysterious com- 
plaiots of his want of sufficient authority to 
check the evils or enforce the remedies. All 
attempts to draw from him any explanation of 
the nature of the impediments thus darkly 
alluded to were vain; but a paper which he 
soon afterwards delivered showed the point 
towards which his objections were directed. 
The master grievance was the check interposed 
by the presence and connsel of the British 
resident, It would be idle to expect that the 
existence of such a check could ever he ren- 
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contracted an unconquerable aversion to Colo- 
nel Scott, but he stated his views in general 
terms, and without any apparent reference to 
that officer. It has been séen that the vizier 
was much disposed to be his own minister ; 
and he demanded that whatever advice the 
resideat might have to give should be com- 
muaicated to him, in the first instance, with- 
out the preseace of any other person; aad 
further, that the resideat should not hold any 
communication with the vizier’s subjects, ex- 
cept through his intervention. This second 
demand was most properly rejected. In aa- 
sweriog it, the governor-geoeral laid down a 
principle which ought ever to be borne in miad 
under similar circumstances. ‘‘It appears,” 
said he, “to be indispensably necessary for 
the resident’s correct information, as well as 
for the maioteaance of his authority, that he 
shonld maintain the most free and narestrained 
intercourse and correspondence with all raoks 
and descriptions of people.” The first point 
was conceded, on the understanding that the 
vizier would not act in any important matter 
without the consent of the resident, whose 
judgment was to be final. The rejection of 
part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction 
to the prince. He resumed his proposal of 
proceediag oo a pilgrimage, which had for 
some time slept; but finally he appears to 
have become reconciled to the circumstances 
in which he was placed, which he had no power 
of modifying, and which could not have been 
modified in any mode satisfactory to himself 
without ioflicting gross injustice oa his people. 
Ons object of the goveraor-general’s visit to 
Lucknow was to arrange an exchange of 
territory, for the conveniences of both parties 
ioterested, and this was effected without 
difficulty. 

Among the cessions made by the vizier to 
the British government was that of the tribute 
paid to the former by the Nabob of Furrnck- 
abad, The arrangement betweeo these two 
priaces was aot untike those hetween the 
British goverament aad its subsidiary depead- 
euts. The Nabob of Furruckahad was re- 
stricted from maintaining more troops thao 
were requisite for purposes of state, and the 
vizier was charged with the defence of the 
province both from internal and exteroal 
enemies. The uabobh with whom the engage- 
ment was concluded, Muzuffer Jung, was 
murdered by his eldest son. The parricide 
escaped the severity of punishment which he 
well merited. His life was spared; but he 
was carried to Lucknow and there confined by 
order of the vizier. Consequent upon the con- 
viction of the elder son, the inheritance was 
transferred to the second son of the murdered 
priace ; but he heiag a minor, it was necessary 
to appoiot a manager. A persoo named Khi- 
rudmunod Khao was selected for the office ; 
but having powerful enemies, who hoped to 
obtain an asceadaacy in the oew government 
for themselves, he refused to undertake it with- 
out the fullest assurance of support and pro- 
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tection from the British government. This was 
giveo, and the maaager entered upon his office 
under the joint protection of that government 
aod the vizier. 

The promise of support which Khirudmund 
Khan had required, the British government 
was, on various occasions, called on to fulfil. 
The enemies of the manager succeeded in 
establishing an unbounded influence over the 
mind of the young nahob, and about the time 
of the changes at Oude, the nabob, whose 
miaority was ovearly at aa end, laid claim to 
the privilege of taking into his owa hands the 
administration of affairs. Khirudmund Khan 
was equally anxious, or affected to be equally 
anxious, to he relieved from his charge, and to 
retire upon a provision which had been secured 
to him on the occurrence of such an event. 
The making some arrangement for conducting 
the aifairs of Furruckahad was thus impera- 
tively pressed upon the British goverameat. 

There was some difficulty in determiaing 
what that arrangement should be. According 
to Khirudmund Khan, the disposition of the 
youog nahob was had, and his natural pro- 
peosities to evil had beea aggravated by the 
advice and example of bis associates. This 
representation, indeed, was to be received with 
caution, for the aabob bore 00 good-will to the 
man by whom it was made, and the associates 
whom he charged with encouraging and mul- 
tiplying the nahoh’svices were his own enemies, 
and had heea competitors for the power which 
he exercised. He, too, was accused by the 
oabob of abusing bis office. On oeither side 
do the accusatioas seem to have been substan- 
tiated ; but on neither side were they destitute 
of probability. It is not incredible that an 
Oriental guardiao should endeavour to profit 
unduly hy his office—it is aot iacredible that 
aa Oriental prince should fiad evil advisers aad 
listen to them. In both cases the presumption 
lies agaiost the parties accused. 

The solution of the question ia what manuer 
the goverameot of Furrnckabad should in 
future be administered was inotrusted by the 
governor-general to his brother, Mr. Hea 
Wellesley, who had been placed at the head of 
a commission for the settlemeat of the ceded 
provinces with the title of lieutenant-goveroor., 
Mr, Wellesley commenced his task by calling 
upoo Khirudmund Khan to communicate hig 
views with regard to the future government of 
the province. The manager displayed a truly 
Eastera reluctance to aay direct avowal of 
opinion; but with some difficulty he was 
brought to state that three different modes 
suggested themselves to his mind :—that the 
administration of affairs should be coatinued 
in the same hands by which it had been carried 
op during the nahob’s minority ; that the na- 
bob, on the attainment of the proper age, 
should he allowed to assume the government ; 
or that the entire civil and military adminis- 
tration should he transferred to the British 
government. The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to the manager ; the 
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last, he might expect, would he the most accept- 
able to his auditor; but the wary officer con- 
tented himself with suggestion, and presumed 
not to say which of the suggested plans was 
the best. Mr. Wellesley did not conceal his 
own leaniog in favour of the transfer of all 
power to the government which he repre- 
sented, and Khirudmund Khan professed him- 
self ready to promote his views; but it is 
worthy of remark, that he never took a single 
step in furtherance of them. A. proposal for 
the entire transfer of the nabob’s domivions to 
the Company was, however, made hy Mr. 
Wellesley to the nabob. The latter was very 
unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy- 
ment of which his hopes had so long been 
directed: bnt he reluctantly yielded. The 
province of Furruckabad was added to the 
dominions of the Company, and the nabob was 
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endowed with a splendid provision, the security 
of which was some satisfaction for the loss of 
the dependent sovereignty of which it was the 
rice. 

: The duty of settling the provinces acquired 
from the vizier was performed by Mr. Heory 
Wellesley in a manner which secured for him 
the approbation of all to whom he was respon- 
sible. Some overgrown zemindars, who were 
disaffected to the new government because it 
tended to restrain the power which they had 
been lovg accustomed to abuse, offered resist- 
ance, which in a few instances was formidable ; 
but they were ultimately subdued, and the 
entirs country submitted peaceably to the 
British authority. Mr. Wellesley, on the 
close of his duties in the ceded provinces, 
departed for Europe, having established the 
reputation of an able public servant. 
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On the Ist of January, 1802, at a time when 
his policy was everywhere throughout India 
crowned with the imost hrilliant success, the 
Marquis Wellesley addressed to the Court of 
Directors a despatch, intimating his desire to 
resign his office at the clase of that year or 
the cammencement of the succeeding one. 
The desire of the govervor-general to be thus 
early relieved from an office in which he had 
rendered io his country such splendid service, 
and acquired for himself so much honour, 
would be inexplicable without reference ta 
the feelings with which he was regarded at 
home. In his official despatch he did not 
enter into the reasons which led to the tender 
of his resignation, but other documents supply 
the deficiency. He had not the confidence of 
the Court of Directors, and he felt it. They 
had, on various occasions, issued orders which 
the governor-general felt as offensive to him- 
self, and others which he viewed as dangerous 
to the public service. 

Among these was a peremptory order to 
reduce the army, especially in the peninsula. 
This arrived at a time when it could not be 
obeyed without putting in hazard not only 
recent conquests, but the entire fabric of the 
British empire in India. The governor-general 
suspended its execution, and, as will here- 
after he seen, subsequent events amply justi- 
fied the exercise of this discretion. As the 
jucrease of the army had been the act of the 
governor-general, he considered the order 
for its reduction to have heen framed in a 


spirit of personal hostility ; but it was pro- 
bably only the offspring of a blind economy. 
Some other instances of frugality wonld seem 
to be more open to the suspicion of personal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chief 
commaod io Mysore, was, by the nature of 
his duties, eubjected to heavy expenses ; his 
allowances were consequently fixed by the 
goverament of Madras on a liberal scale. The 
bome authorities thought them too great. On 
this subject his lordship expressed himselt in 
the language of indignant remonstrance. 
After stating that, though the duty of fixing 
the allowances of Colonel Wellesley was part 
of the ordinary detail of the government of 
Madras, with which the goveroor-general did 
not interfere except in cases of exigency, it 
must yet be reasonably supposed that he was 
cognizant of the subject, and had exercised 
his judgment with regard to it, although no 
record of such judgment might exist, the 
marquis demands, ‘‘Can the Court of Di- 
rectors supposes that I am capable of per- 
mitting the government of Fort St. George 
to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother, and that my brother is capable of 
accepting such an allowance? If such be the 
opinion of the Court, it ought to remove 
Colonel Wellesley from his command and me 
from my government.” He continues: ‘The 
fact is, that the allowance is scarcely equal to 
the unavoidable expenses of Colonel Wellesley’s 
sitnation, which is known to be of a very pecn- 
liar nature, involving the necessity of a great 
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establishment and of other charges requisite 
for the maintenance of our interest in that 
recently-conquered kingdom.” After dwelling 
upoo the affront offered to his brother, and its 
possible effect, the governor-general adds: 
‘Tt cannot he denied that the Court, by re- 
ducing the established allowances of Colooel 
Wellesley, has offered me the most direct, 
marked, and disgusting personal indigoity 
which could be devised. The effect of this 
order must he, to inculcate an opicion that I 
have guffered my brother to derive emolu- 
ments beyond the limits of justice and pro- 
priety ; and that I have exhibited an example 
of profusion and extravagance in an allowance 
pranted to my nearest connection. I have 
already stated that the ground of the order is 
as unjust aod uowarranted ia point of fact, as 
its operation is calculated to be injurious aod 
humiliating to my reputation and honour. If 
the Court of Directors really was of opision 
that Colonel Wellesley’s allowances were too 
high, the respectful and decorous course would 
have heen to have referred the question to my 
considsration ; nor can it bs imagined that 
the Court would have omitted so indispensable 
a precaution of delicacy and justice, unless the 
Court acted under astronog seaose of displeasure 
and discontent at the general tenor of my admi- 
nistration, and under the influence of an uncon- 
querable jealousy of my iotentioos.” 

But darkness of political vision and undue 
parsimony wers not the only sources of the 
hostility directed against tha Marquis Wel- 
lesley. A body of men, who at that time 
exercised a very powerful interest in the 
councils of the Company, conceived that their 
joterests were injuriously affected by some 
measures adopted hy the governor-general 
with regard to trade. The Company’s mono- 
poly had a few years befure been relaxed by 
an enactment requiring them to provide a 
certain amount of tonnage annually for the 
use of private merchants. As far as the ex- 
port trade from Great Britain was concerned, 
the extent of the provision was probably suffi- 
cient, as at that time there was little demand 
io India for British manufactures ; but it was 
not sufficient for the retura trade. There was 
throughout Europe a considerable demand for 
various articles which India could furnish ; and 
the supply of this opened a convenient mode 
of remittance to persons who had acquired 
fortunes ia that country, which they proposed 
to invest and enjoy at home, From this state 
of things a large portion of the exporis of 
Iodia found their way to Europe ia foreign 
shipping, though the trade was supported and 
carried oa by British capital—ths accumula- 
tions of the servants of the East-India Com- 
pany. For this state of things there was no 
remedy hut the employment of India-built 
shipping to an extent which might supply the 
deficiency in the Company’s tonnage; thus 
diverting a valuable and increasing depart- 
ment of trade from foreign to British ships, 
Though in England extraordinary delicacy of 
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feeling had been manifested with regard to 
Indian princes, though the exercise of the 
right of self-defence has been almost pro- 
scribed in their favour, little sympathy has 
ever been displayed towards the people at 
large. Subjected to British rule, they had 
heen treated as aliens, aod denied rights en- 
joyed by every other class of British subjects. 
The London shipbuilders chose to consider 
the extension of justice to India as an act of 
injustice to them, Some time hefore the de- 
parture of the Marquis Wellesley they remon- 
strated agaiast it, and though it was obvious 
that the employment of India-built ships would 
displace not British but foreign tonnage, they 
demanded its prohibition. The degres of 
justice attending this demand is accurately 
and forcibly depicted in a communication 
from Mr. Dundas, then president of the 
Board of Commissioners fur the Affairg of 
India, to the chairman of ths committee of 
shipbuilders, ‘‘'The injustice of the propo- 
sition,” says he, ‘“‘coosists in depriviog a 
great description of the subjects of Great 
Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to 
them. The British territories in India are 
under the sovereignty of Great Britain, and 
the ships built there are equally eatitled to 
all the privileges of British-huilt shipping as 
those built in the West Iodies, or Canada, or 
aay other foreiga dependency of the empire ; 
and I have never heard that the ship builders 
in Great Britain have set up a claim to pro- 
hibit any of the shippicg in those quarters 
from bringing home the produce of those 
territories in ships of their owa building, if 
they found it convenient to do so; and yet 
it is obvious that the same plea of interest 
and supposed injury would equally apply.” 
Having vindicated the rights of the people of 
India to be regarded as British subjects, the 
writer proceeded to show that the view taken 
hy those whom he was addressing, of their 
own interests and those of the British nation, 
were erroneous, observing :—‘‘ They (the ship- 
builders) conceive that the prohibition of 
India-built ships coming to Great Britain 
would make a proportionate degree of room 
for the shipping of the Hast-Iodia Company. 
It would have no such effect. It would have 
no other effect than that which it has always 
had, of driving those ships, with their cargoes, 
into foreiga ports, and thereby establishing 
in foreign countries an Asiatic commerce, 
founded on British capital, which, by a con- 
trary policy, ought, in the first place, to 
centre in the river Thames, and be from 
thence re-exported for the supply of other 
European nations.” Sound as were these 
views, they failed to satisfy the shipping in- 
terest, which continued to employ its vast 
influence ia the courts of the East-Iodia Com- 
pany to withhold from the shipping of India all 
participation in the trade carried on hetween 
that country and Great Britain. 

The necessity, however, of providing some 
extent of extra tonnage was so apparent, that 
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it wae impossible to resist it. 
authority was given to the government of 
Bengal to take up a limited amount of tonnage 
on account of the Company, and relet it to the 
merchants of Calcutta. The Marquis Welles- 
ley, on his arrival at that place, had heen 
assailed by represeatations from the mercan- 
tile community in favour of the employment 
of India-built ships ; and in carrying into effect 
the orders from home, he made some changes 
calculated to divest the authorized measure of 
some incumbrances which tended to impede 
its beneficial operation. He took the same 
course at a subsequent period, and thus at 
once earned the gratitude of the mercantile 
interest of India, and the relentless enmity of 
the shipbuilders of the port of London, Be- 
tween the two periods of granting indulgence 
to India-huilt ships a year had intervened, 
during which it had not been resorted to; and 
the experience of that year was etated by the 
governor-general to have attested the expe- 
diency of restoring it. ‘Goods to a large 
amount,” he said, ‘originally intended for the 
port of Londoa, were sold to foreigners ia the 
port of Calcutta, and thus diverted to the 
channel of the foreign trade.” This result 
appeared to the governor-general to justify a 
retura to the position of the preceding year. 
** The rapid growth,” said he, “ of the foreign 
trade duriag the lastseason urgently demanded 
the immediate interference of your govern- 
ment on the spot. The number of foreigu 
ships actually in the port of Calcutta, the 
alacrity, enterprise, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed in providing 
cargoes, and the necessary inaction and lan- 
guor of the British private trade, embarrassed 
hy the restraiats of the existing law, created 
@ serious apprehension in my miad, that any 
further delay in the decision of this momentous 
question might occasion evils of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerahly 
difficult, if not absolutely impracticable. The 
unrestrained progress of the foreign trade in 
the present seasoo, added to its great increase 
during the last, might have established its 
predominance over the private trade of British 
subjects, to an extent which no future regu- 
lation might have proved sufficient to limit 
or restrain. The difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from the channel into 
which it had been forced would naturally he 
aggravated, in proportion to the length of 
time during which the trade should continue 
to flow in that course.” Such were the views, 
or rather such was the necessity, under which 
the governor-general acted. It is a case in 
which it is impossible to assign to his conduct 
any motive hut a sense of public duty. Yet, 
while thus suspending for a season the opera- 
tion of measures which he felt to he just, wise, 
and necessary,—while seeking to be relieved 
from the painful duty of upholding them on 
his owa responsihility,—he incurred the re- 
sentment of those who supposed themselves 
injured by those measures, and thus added 
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Accordingly, | another active ingredient to the elements of 


opposition which were fermenting at home. 
The orders to reduce the army have heen 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the 
allowances of Colonel Wellesley. The Court 
had, in other instaoces, animadverted on 
measures of policy in a manner which the 
governor-general regarded as offensive. On 
some of these points he appears to have felt a 
degree of indignation which, at this distance 
of time, seems ecarcely warranted by the occa- 
sion. But high genius is ever associated with 
strong sensibility. The Marquis Wellesley 
knew his own purity; he knew also the 
feelings with which he was regarded at home ; 
and it need excite no surprise, if, irritated by 
annoyances which he thought an ungracions 
return for his eminent services, he should have 
alluded to some of them with more impatience 
than they now seem calculated to excite. 
Amidst the great eveats which mark the 
administration of the Marquis Wellesley, it 
would be wrong to pause for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the servants of the 
government, except so far as they were cona- 
nected with those important facts which it 
is more especially the province of history to 
record. A very hrief notice of the acts of 
the Court, in displacing certain servants from 
office, and appointing others, must therefore 
suffice. The governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretary in the political 
department. The Court ordered the appoint. 
ment to be rescinded, on the ground that his 
military commission disqualified him for civil 
office, This was 4 new construction of the 
law, and certainly had the appearance of 
having been especially devised for the occasion. 
The Marquis Wellesley was not the first 
goveraor-general who had nominated military 
men to political or civil duties. He found the 
practice to a certain extent existing ; and it 
is not inapplicable to remark, that it has never 
beea entirely discontinued. The general rule, 
undoubtedly, should he to distribute civil 
appointments among the memhers of the civil 
service; but, with reference to the peculiar 
delicacy and difficulty of the political offices 
under the governor-geueral, it may sometimes 
hecome necessary to dispense with the rule. 
Where a military officer possesses a pre-emi- 
nent degree of fitness for such an appointment, 
it is ohviously not for the benefit of the public 
service to pass him by. On the game principle 
which was applied to Colooel Kirkpatrick, 
ordere were given to revise the appointment 
of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a view to 
rescind it. This was certainly an ungracious 
step towards both the governor-general and 
Colonel Scott. A most important negotiation 
had been brought to a successful conclusion— 
that which had been done was formally 
approved from home—yet discouragement, 
and, indirectly, blame, were cast hoth on him 
who had devised the plan and on him by 
whom it had been carried into effect. The 
Marquis Wellesley believed that the extraor- 
T 2 
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dinary interference from home was iatended 
to give personal annoyaace to himself and 
Lord Clive. The latter nobleman entertained 
the same impression. He had entered cor- 
dially and zealously into the policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley, aad the hostility displayed 
towards the governor-general was helieved for 
this reason to he exteaded to the governor of 
Fort St. George. 

There was one further ground of difference 
between the Court of Directors and their 
governor-general, which, although it had not 
been fully developed, it will be convenient to 
hotice here, to avoid interrupting the progress 
of the narrative hereafter. The altered situa- 
tion of the Compaay had not at this time 
produced any alteration ia the mode of 
selecting their servants, or of prepariag them 
for their duties. The Marquis Wellesley saw 
the evil, and determined on providing a 
remedy. In a minute of great length and 
ahility, he adverted to the vast changes which 
had takeao place since Great Britain first 
obtained a settlement in India, to the extent 
of the Company’s dominions, the important 
duties devolving on their servaats, and to the 
qualifications which they ought to possess. 
After dwelling upoa these points in detail, he 
thus summed up his views :—‘‘ The civil ser- 
vants of the English East-India Company, 
therefore, can oo longer be considered as the 
agents of a commercial coacern. They are, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign ; they must now be viewed in that 
capacity, with refereace not to their nomiaal 
but to their real occupations. They are 
required to discharge the functions of magis- 
trates, judges, amhassadors, aad governors of 
provinces, ia all the complicated and extensive 
relatioas of those sacred trusts and exalted 
stations, and under peculiar circumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every 
public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty 
of every public charge. Their duties are those 
of statesmen iu every other part of the world, 
with oo other characteristic differences than 
the obstacles opposed hy an uwafavourable 
climate, by a foreign language, by the peculiar 
usages and laws of India, and by the manners 
of its inhabitants. Their studies, the disci- 
pline of their educatioa, their habits of life, 
their manaers aod morals, should therefore be 
so ordered and regulated as to establish a just 
conformity betweea their personal considera- 
tion aad the dignity and importance of their 
public stations, and to maintain a sufficient 
correspondence between their qualifications 
and their duties. Their education should he 
founded ia a general knowledge of those 
branches of literature and science which form 
the basis of the education of persons destined 
to similar occupations in Europe. To this 
foundation should be added an intimate ac- 
quaintaaoce with the history, languages, cus- 
toms, and mauners of the people of India, with 
the Mahometan and Hindoo codes of law and 
religion, and with the political and commercial 
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interests of Great Britain ia Asia. They 
should be regularly iastructed in the princi- 
ples and system which constitute the founda- 
tion of that wise code of regulations and laws 
enacted by the governor-geaeral in council, 
for the purpose of securing to the people of 
thia empire the henefit of the ancient aad 
accustomed laws of the couatry, admiaistered 
ia the spirit of the British coastitution. They 
should be well informed of the true and sound 
principles of the British constitution, aad 
sufficiently grounded io the general principles 
of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the law of 
nations, and geaeral history, in order that 
they may he enabled to discriminate the cha- 
racteristic differences of the several codes of 
law administered within the British empire in 
India, and practically to combine the spirit of 
each in the dispensation of justice aad ia the 
maintenance of order and good government. 
Finally, their early habits should be so formed 
as to establish io their miads such solid foun- 
dations of industry, prudence, iategrity, and 
religion, as should effectually guard them 
agaiast those temptations and corruptions 
with which the oature of this climate and the 
peculiar depravity of the people of Iadia will 
surround and assail them ia every statioa, 
especially on their first arrival in India. The 
early discipliae of the service should be calcu- 
lated to conateract the defects of the climate 
and the vices of the people, and to form a 
natural barrier agaiast habitual indolence, 
dissipation, aad licentious indulgeace; the 
spirit of emulatioa in honourable and useful 
pursuits should he kindled and kept alive, hy 
the contiaual prospect of distiaction aad 
reward, of profit aad hoaour; aor should aay 
precaution be relaxed ia Iadia which is deemed 
necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices 
of the state with credit to themselves and with 
advaotage to the public, Without such a 
constant succession of meno in the several 
branches aad departmeats of this government, 
the wisdom and benevolence of the law oust 
prove vain and inefficient. Whatever course 
aad system of study may be deemed requisite 
in Englaod to secure ao abundant aod pure 
source for the efficient supply of the public 
service, the peculiar nature of our establish- 
ments in the East, so far from admitting any 
relaxation of those wise aad salutary rules and 
restraints, demands that they should be en- 
forced with a degree of additional vigilaace 
and care, proportioned to the aggravated dif- 
ficulties of civil service, and to the numerous 
hazards surroundiag the entrance to publio 
life in India.” 

Such were the views entertained by the 
Marquis Wellesley as to the importance of due 
preparation for the discharge of the important 
duties of the civil service of India. He pro- 
ceeded to show that the minds of the young 
mea anaually arriving at the presidencies in 
the capacity of writers had rarely undergone 
any adequate preparation—that from some, 
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all instruction in liberal learning had been 
withheld, while in others, the course of study 
had been interrupted precisely at the period 
when it might have been pursued with ia- 
creased advantage—that in India they had no 
opportunities of acquiring even the technical 
knowledge requisite to fit them for civil 
office—knowledge of the languages and cus- 
toms of the natives ; of the regulations and 
laws ; or of the details of the established system 
of revenue—that the well-dispesed and in- 
dustrioua were hewildered for want of a guide, 
while others, devoting themselves wholly to 
luxury and sensual enjoyment, remained sunk 
in indolence, uutil their standiag in the ser- 
vice rendered them eligible to some office of 
trust, for which, however, they were incapable, 
from want of preparation, and from the difi- 
culty of suddenly breaking long-indulged 
habits of idleness and dissipation. There 
were not wanting, indeed, instances of ap- 
plication to atudy and habitual propriety of 
conduct ; but all the merits of the civil ser- 
vants, it was urged, were to be ascribed to 
themselves, while their defects were to be 
attributed to the constitution and practice of 
the service, which had not been accommodated 
to the progressive changes of our situation in 
India~-had not kept pace with the growth of 
the empire, ur with the increasing extent and 
importance of the functions and duties of the 
Company’s servants. To remedy the existing 
evils, the governor-general propesed to esta- 
blish a college in Calcutta, for the reception 
of writers for the three presidencies, who were 
there, for a limited period, to be subjected to 
the restraints of academic discipline, and 
trained in such studies as might fit them for 
their future duties. These were to be pursued 
under the superintendence of two clergymen, 
chaplains in the Company’s service ; for the 
native languages moonshees were to he pro- 
vided. The expense of the institution was to 
be provided for in a manner which should net 
in the first instance subject the Company to 
any additional charge; but the governor- 
general expressed a hope that the liberality of 
the Court of Directors would in due time be 
extended to it. It was established without 
previous reference home, and the following 
grounds were assigued for the omission: a 
conviction of the great immediate benefit to 
be derived from the early commencement even 
of the partial operation of the plana—the 
experience of the advantages which had 
already in seme isatances been derived from 
the systematic atudy of the native languages 
—the anxiety felt by the governer-general to 
impart tothe young men arrived from Eurepe 
within the three preceding years a share of 
the anticipated benefits of the institution, and 
a solicitude, perfectly natural in its projecter, 
to superintend the foundation of the cellege, 
and to accelerate and witness its first effecta. 
It will be judged, from the rapidity with 
which the design was carried inte execution, 
that the establishment of the College of Fort 
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William was a favourite object with the 
Marquis Wellesley. It was not se fortunate 
as to meet equal favour in Great Britain. 
The Court of Directors, prepared to look with 
suspicion on any proposal originating with 
the governer-general, feeling perhaps seme 
displeasure, not altogether unwarranted, that 
the plan had been actually carried inte effect 
without their concurrence, and anticipating a 
charge upen their finances, of heavy and unde- 
finable extent, withheld their approval of the 
magnificent establishment which had been de- 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned the fermation 
of an institution of more humble pretensions, 
at each of the presidencies, fer instructioa in 
the vernacular Janguages. The abolition of 
the college followed. 

The suppression of the college added one 
further mertification to these which the go- 
vernor-general had already experienced ; but 
his design to return bome at the expiration of 
a year from the time when he anneunced it 
was not carried into effect. The Court of 
Directors requested him to prolong his stay 
for another year, acknowledging that, though 
they had differed from him in some material 
points, it was impossible not te he impressed 
by the zeal and ability which he had displayed 
in the general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that the interests 
of the Company weuld he essentially prometed 
by his yielding to their request. Whether or 
net he would have cemplied, had India re- 
mained at peace, cannot be knewn; but a 
state of affairs had arisen which deprived him 
of the opportunity of returning with honour. 
He consequently remained to enter upon a 
new course of arduoua and important service, 
which must new be followed. 

The governor-general had beer desirous of 
drawing mere closely the connection between 
the British government and the peishwa. He 
had invited that prince to co-operate in the 
war against Tippoe Sultan, aad theugh the 
appeal was disregarded, he had preposed to 
bestow on the peishwa a portien of the terri- 
tery which the British arms had conquered. 
He had been anxious to conclude a subsidiary 
treaty with the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, but the measure, though unremit- 
tingly pursued for a leng peried, had failed. 
Throughout these negotiations the peishwa 
did not discredit the established character of 
his countrymen for proficiency in all the arts 
of evasive and dishenest policy. While seek- 
ing to ainuse the British agents by a series of 
illusory representations, he was employed in 
endeavouring to detach the nizam from his 
British ally, and to engage him in a confederacy 
against that power to which he was indebted 
for protection. At length, late in the year 
1801, the peishwa, being surrounded with 
difficulties from which he knew net how to 
extricate himself, signified his willingness to 
subsidize six battalions of British troops, on 
the condition that they should not be stationed 
within his own dominions, but he prepared at 
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all times to act on his requisition ; and for the 
payment he proposed to assign territory in 
Hindostau. The proposal required and re- 
ceived mature consideration. The peishwa 
was obviously and not unnaturally anxious to 
surrender as small a portion of power as pos- 
sible. He was aware that the permanent 
establishment of a British force at Poona would 
be fatal to his independence; he therefore 
sought to keep it at a distance, except in cases 
of emergency. In the opinion of the governor- 
general, he probably calculated that the know- 
ledge of his ability to command so powerful a 
body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his 
authority and overawe those who might be 
disposed to subvert it. As to the portion of 
the territory to be assigned for the payment 
of the required force, it was simply stated to 
be in Hindostan. From this intimation it was 
inferred that it was to be north of the Ner- 
budda, There, however, the peishwa possessed 
only a nominal authority, and the assignment 
of territory, under such circumstances, was 
very different to transferring its possession. 
It was suspected, also, that the territory might 
he selected with a view to the reduction of the 
power of Scindia or of Holkar, or of relieving 
the peishwa from the control exercised over 
him by the former chief, which he had long 
felt a sore burden, and that the mode by which 
this object was to be effected was by involving 
Scindia in a contest with the British govern- 
ment, There were some other proposed con- 
ditions of inferior importance, to which it is 
not necessary to advert. The governor-general, 
on a review of the relative positions of the 
peishwa, his nominal dependents, and the 
British government, deemed the proposal in- 
admissible without considerable inodification ; 
but there were indications in the political 
horizon which disposed him to acquiesce in 
the required limitation as to the portion of the 
subsidiary force, provided a less objectionable 
arrangement for the discharge of the subsidy 
could be effected. In July, 1802, the British 
resident at Poona was instructed to intimate 
that he was prepared to make a communication 
on the subject of the peishwa’s proposal. The 
peishwa received the intimation with great in- 
difference, and manifested a remarkable absence 
of curiosity as to the governor-general’s deter- 
mination. At last the affair was opened and 
the proposed arrangement discussed, but with 
little apparent probability of an early conclu- 
sion. The approach of Holkar, who was in 
arms against Scindia and his uominal head, the 
peishwa, brought the negotiation to a crisis. 
On the 23rd of October, Holkar encamped 
within a short distance of Poona. On the 
25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined force of the peiskwa and 
Scindia. The peishwa, to be prepared for the 
event, whatever it might be, moved out of the 
city attended by the standard of the empire, 
‘and at the same time despatched his minister 
to the British resident with an instrument 
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under the prince’s seal, declaring his consent 
to subsidize the proposed number of troops, 
and engaging, for their subsistence, to cede to 
the Company territory in Guzerat or in the 
southern quarters of hia dominions, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs. The 
minister, at the time of presenting this instru- 
ment, gave the British resident the fullest 
assurance that it was the peishwa’s intention 
and meaning, that a general defensive alliance 
should be concluded between bimself and the 
Company, on the basis of the treaty of Hyder- 
abad. The resident deemed it expedient, 
under the circumstances, immediately to sug- 
gest to the governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay the necessity of preparing a body of troops 
at each presidency, for the eventual support of 
the peishwa’s government. He made a similar 
application to the resident at Hyderabad, with 
a view to the service of a considerable detach- 
meut from the subsidiary force stationed there. 
These preparations were not needless, The 
battle, which had commenced at half-past nine 
in the morning, ended about mid-day, when 
victory rested with Holkar, a result to be 
attributed inagreatdegree to his own desperate 
efforts. The peishwa fled with a hody of cavalry 
to the fort of Singurh. The Company’s resi- 
dent, Colonel Close, remained at Poona, and the 
British flag, which waved conspicuously at his 
quarters, commanded the respect ofall parties. 

The engagement of the peishwa had been 
transmitted without delay to the governor- 
general, who ratified it on the day of its arrival. 
Orders were at the same time issued to the 
governments of Madras and Bombay, and to 
the resident at Hyderabad, confirming the 
requisitions of Colonel Close for the assemblage 
of troops. The peishwa, quitting Raigurh, 
proceeded to Mbhar, whence he despatched 
letters to the Bomhay government, requesting 
that ships might be sent to convey him and 
his followers to that presidency. Alarmed by 
the advance of some of Holkar’s troops, hs 
soon after fled to Severndroog, where he resided 
for some tims under protection of the fort. A 
British ship finally conveyed him to Bassein, 
where he arrived on the 16th of December, 
attended by a small escort of about a hundred 
and thirty followers. 

The British resident remained at Poona for 
some time after the departure of the peishwa, 
and had several conferences of an apparently 
friendly character with Holkar. The object 
of that chief was to obtain possession of 
the person of the peishwa, and use the 
name and authority of the prince, as Scindia 
had previously done, for his own purposes. 
To this end he was desirous of having the 
support of the British government, and he 
iuvited the resident to uodertake the task of 
effecting an accommodation for him with the 
peishwa. Colonel Close referred him to the 
governor-general ; and with some difficulty 
obtained permission to depart. He arrived at 
Bombay on the 3rd of December. On the 6th 
he received a communication from the gover- 
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nor-general, approving of the arrangementy 
into which he had entered. On the arrival of 
the peishwa at Bassein, Colonel Close waited 
on the prince, and the necessary steps were 
commenced for the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty. Some difference existed as ic the 
territories to be assigned for the pay of the 
subsidiary force, but it was terminated by the 
peishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying 
his assent to the surrender of those on which 
the British resident had insisted. On the 
last day of the year 1802 the treaty was signed 
and sealed ; and the ccunterpart, duly ratified 
by the governor-general, waa shortly afterwards 
transmitted to the peishwa. 

This document was of great length, com- 
prising no fewer than nineteen articles. It 
declared the friends and enemies of either cf 
the contracting parties, friende and eoemies 
of both, and confirmed all former treaties and 
agreements between the two states not con- 
trary te thetenor of the newone. Itprevided 
for the joint exertions of both to defead the 
rights or redress the wrongs of either, or of 
their respective dependents or allies ; and this 
provision was followed by an explanatory 
addition, declaring that the British govern- 
ment would never permit any power or atate 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of 
unprovoked hostility or aggression against the 
rights and territories of the peishwa, but would 
at all times maintain and defend them, in the 
game manner as the rights and territories of 
the Company. The subsidiary force was to 
consist of six thousand regular native infantry, 
with the usual proportion of field-pieces and 
European artillerymen attached, and the preper 
equipment of warlike stores and ammunition, 
and it was to be permanently stationed within 
the peishwa’s dominions. Thies last point was 
an important departure from the plan propesed 
by the peishwa, and to which the governor- 
general was prepared, if necessary, to consent : 
but the concession was not extarted by the 
force of circumstances, it had been yielded by 
the peishwa at Poona, and before his fortune 
had taken the unfavourable turn which led te 
his flight. A succeeding article provided for 
the cession of territory described ia a schedule 
attached to tha treaty, for the payment of the 
subsidiary force, and another provided for 
exchange of territory should it at a future 
period appear desirable. The total annual 
expense of the force was estimated at twenty- 
five lacs—the estimated value of the lands 
ceded was twenty-six lacs, the additional lac 
being intended te meet possible deficiencies 
—an arrangement the expediency of which 
will be denied by none who have had opper- 
tunity of observing the wide difference which, 
in matters of Indian revenue, ordinarily 
exists between estimates and realizations. 
By the next article, designed to avert a 
cellision ef authorities and claims, it was 
stipulated that orders sheuld be given for 
admitting the Company’s cfficers to the charge 
of the ceded districts ag soon as it should 
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be signified that they were prepared to take 
it ; that all collections made by the peishwa’s 
officers between the date of the treaty and the 
period of the Company’s taking possession 
should be carried to the credit of the latter ; 
and all claims to halance on account of ante- 
cedent periods be considered veid. All forts 
within the ceded districta were to be given up 
without injury or damage, and with their 
equipment of erdnance, stores, and provisions. 
Grain, and all articles consumpticn, and 
provisions, and all sorts of materials for wearing 
apparel, together with the necessary numbers 
of cattle, horees, and camele, required for the 
aubsidiary ferce, were to be entircly exempted 
from duties; the commanding officer and the 
officers of the force were to be treated “ in all 
respects in a manner suited to the dignity and 
greatneas of both states.” The force was to 
be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the 
peishwa’e person, the overawing and chastise- 
ment of rebels, or suppreasion of disturbances 
in his deminions, and due correction of his 
subjects and dependents who might withhold 
payment of the just claims of the state ; but 
it was not to be employed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which were enume- 
rated, Ths negotiation of this treaty afforded 
opportunity for relieving Surat from certain 
Mahratta claims which had been a source of 
much vexation and dispute, and it was not 
neglected. These claims were to be abandoned 
oa consideration of the surrender, on the part 
of the Company, of land, the revenue of which 
should be equal to the annual estimated value 
of the Mahratta tribute. Some similar claims 
in other places were to be extinguished in the 
same manner, The article with regard te the 
employment of Eurepeans by. the peishwa was 
far lesa astringent than that inserted in other 
engagements of like character between the 
British government and its allies. In place 
of stipulating for the entire exclusion of 
Europeans and Americans from the service of 
the peishwa, the treaty, after reciting that it 
had been usual for that prince to enlist and 
retaio in his service Europeans ef different 
countries, provided that, in the event of war 
breaking cut between the English and any 
European nation, and of discovery being made 
that any Europeans in the peishwa’s service 
belonging to such nation at war with the 
English should have meditated injury towards 
their government, or have entered into 
intrigues hostile to their interests, such per- 
sons were to be discharged, and not suffered 
to reside within the peishwa’s deminions, 
The following article restrained the peishwa 
from committing any act cf aggression against 
the Company’s allies cr dependents, cr against 
any of the principal branches of the Mahratta 
empire, or against any power whatever ; and 
bennd him to abide by the Company’s award, 
should differences arise. Twe cther articles, 
which referred te existing disputes with 
various parties (the Mahrattas were never 
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withont a standing array of disputes with 
every Indian power), gave te the Company 
the right of arhitration, and pledged the 
peishwa to ohedience. In the event of war, 
the peishwa engaged, in addition to four 
hattalions of the subsidiary force, to aid the 
Company immediately with six thousand 
injantry and ten thousand horse from his own 
troops, and, with as little delay as possible, 
to bring into the figld the whole force which 
he might be able to supply from his dominions. 
The Company, cu the other hand, engaged te 
employ against the common enemy the largest 
force which they might be able to furnish, over 
and ahove the number of the subsidiary troops. 
When war might appear probable, the peishwa 
was to provide stores and other aids in his fron- 
tier garrisons. He was neither tocommence nor 
pursue negotiation with any power whatever 
without giving notice and entering into con- 
sultation with the Company’s goveroment. 
While his external relations were thus re- 
strained, tlie rights preserved to him in his 
owao dominions were mest ample. The Com- 
pany disclaimed all concern with the peishwa’s 
children, relations, subjects, or servants, with 
respect to whem his highness was declared to 
be absolute. The subsidiary force were to he 
employed, if necessary, in suppressing disturb- 
ancesin the ceded districts; and if disturbances 
should arise in the peishwa’s territories, the 
British government, on his requisition, were 
to direct such of the Company’s troops as 
should be most conveniently stationed for 
the purpose to assist in quelling them. The 
concluding article, in oriental fashion, declared 
that the treaty should last as long as the sun 
and the moon should endure. 

In conformity with the suggestions of 
Colonel Close, confirmed by the governor- 
general, the whole of the subsidiary force 
stationed in the territories of the nizam, 
amounting to something more than eight 
thousand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of 
February, and en the 25th of March reached 
the town of Paraindah, situate on the western 
frontier of the nizam’s dominions, about a 
hundred and sixteen miles from Poona. The 
subsidiary force was accompanied by six thou- 
sand of the nizam’s disciplined infantry, and 
about nine thousand cavalry. At Madras 
Lord Clive prepared for carrying out the views 
of the governor-general. On the 27th of 
February he instructed General Stuart, then 
present with the army on the frontier of 
Mysore, to adopt the necessary measures for 
the march of the British treops into the Mah- 
ratta territory, leaving it to the judgment of 
the general to determine the amount of force 
necessary to be detached for the purpose. 
The choice of a commander Lord Clive did 
not delegate to another. He selected for the 
command Major-General Wellesley, who, in 
addition to his military claims, had acquired in 
Mysere much local knowledge that could not 
fail to be eminently useful, and by his cam- 
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paign against Dhoondia Waugh, had established 
among the Mahratta chieftains a high degree 
of repntation and influence. The detachment 
made by General Stuart consisted of one regi- 
ment of European and three regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of Kuropean 
and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
dne proportion of artillery. It amounted to 
nearly ten thousand men, and to this force 
were added two thousand five hundred of the 
rajah of Mysore’s horse. It is impossible to 
advert to this without referring to one ad- 
vantage of the cnnquest of Seringapatam, and 
the snbsequent treaty which the movement of 
the troops under General Wellesley brings to 
notice. For the first time io the wars of 
Great Britain with the native states, were the 
power and resources of Mysore brought to the 
assistance of the Company’s government. 
Hitherto that state had heen a source of 
unceasing danger and alarm. The policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley had converted it into 
a valuable accession of strength. 

General Wellesley commenced his march 
from Hurryhnr, on the frontier of Mysore, on 
the 9th of March, and crossed the Teombud- 
dra river on the 12th. The march of the 
British troops through the southern division 
of the peishwa’s territories had the effect. of 
restoring a degree of peace which the country 
rarely experienced. ‘The chieftains and jag- 
hiredars, whese petty differences had previ- 
ously kept the districts oppressed by them in 
a state of constant warfare and outrage, sus- 
pended their contests for a time, awed by the 
presence of a commander whose name Imposed 
terror on all disturbers of the peace. Most 
of them joined the British army in support 
of the cause of the peishwa. Among the 
number were several who had incurred that 
priace’s displeasure, and whe hoped that the 
influence of the British government, exercised 
in acknowledgment of their services, might be 
sufficient te restore them to favour. On the 
15th of April General Wellesley effected a 
junction with the force from Hyderabad. As 
he proceeded, the advanced detachments of 
Holkar retreated before him, and on his ap- 
preach to Poona, the chieftain himself retired 
from that place to Chandoer, a town abent 
a huodred and thirty miles distant, leaving at 
Peona a garrison of fifteen hundred men. 
Under these circumstances, it was not deemed 
necessary to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his disposal, and as the country was 
much exhausted and a great deficiency of 
forage prevailed, it was not advisable. General 
Wellesley therefore determined so to distri- 
bute his troops that the whole might pro- 
cure forage and subsistence, bnt atthe same 
time to reserve the power of readily forming 
a junction, should snch a step be desirable. 
Colecel Stevenson, with the Hyderabad force, 
was ordered to march to Gardoor, to leave 
near that place, and within the nizam’s domi- 
nions, all that priace’s troops, and to place 
himself with the British subsidiary force, in 
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a position on the Beemah river, towards Poona, 
near its junction with the Mota Mola river. 

General Wellesley continued his own march 
towards Poona by the road of Baramooty. 
He had received repeated intimations that it 
was intended to plunder and burn the city on 
the approach of the British troops, As this 
would have been an exploit perfectly in accord- 
ance with the Mahratta character, the preva- 
lent belief was by no means improbable. The 
peishwa, alarmed for the safety of his capital 
and his family, urgently solicited that some of 
his own troops might be despatched for their 
protection ; but the British commander knew 
too well the character of those troops to act 
upon the suggestion. On the 18th of April, 
it was ascertained that the peishwa’s family 
had been removed to the fortress of Saoghnur, 
a measure supposed to he preparatory to the 
destruction of the city. When this intelligence 
was received, General Wellesley was advancing 
to the relief of Poona with the British cavalry. 
At night, on the 19th of April, he commenced 
a march of forty miles over a very rugged 
country and through a difficult pass. The 
next day saw him at the head of his cavalry 
before Poona, the whole distance travelled in 
the precediog thirty-two hours being sixty 
miles. The commander of Holkar’s force in 
Poona, on hearing of General Wellesley’s ap- 
proach, precipitately quitted the place with 
his garrison, leaving to the English the easy 
duty of taking possession, A great part of 
the inhabitants had quitted their homes and 
fled to the hills during the occupation of Hol- 
kar. The few that remained manifested great 
pleasure at the arrival of the English troops, 
and those who had fled bore evidence to the 
confidence to which the change gave birth by 
returning to their homes and resuming the 
exercise of their usual occupations. While 
General Wellesley was on his march, prepara- 
tions had been making at Bombay for the 
return of the peishwa to his capital. From 
the time when he took up his residence at 
Bassein, he had, at his own request, been at- 
tended by.a British guard. This force was 
now considerably augmented, and, being placed 
under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the prince’s escort on his march back 
to the capital whence he had so recently made 
an ignominious flight. On the 27th of April 
he left Bassein, attended by the British resi- 
dent, Colonel Close; on the 13th of May he 
took his seat on the musnnd in his palace at 
Poona, amidst the roar of cannon from the 
British camp, echoed from all the posts and 
forts ia the vicinity. 

The accession of the principal Mahratta 
states to the great confederation of which the 
British government in India was the head, 
had been an object which the governor-general 
had long and strenuously laboured to effect. 
His efforts, so long and so often frustrated, 
had at length succeeded with regard to the 
chief authority in the Mahratta confederacy, 
~ and the peishwa was now the subsidiary ally 
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of the English. To conciliate Sciudia, the re- 
sources of diplomacy had been tried, almost 
as perseveringly as they had been used to win 
the peishwa, but with no better success than 
had attended their exercise with the latter 
chief, before the impending loss of every ves- 
tige of power led him to seek, in a British 
alliance, the means of deliverance from the 
ambitious dependents who were anxious to take 
charge of his person and authority. Scindia 
had met the overtures of the British resident 
civilly, bnt evasively. The turn which affairs 
had taken seemed to warrant the hope of a 
different issue—-a hope corroborated by a letter 
which Scindia addressed to the governor: 
general, after the flight of the peishwa from 
his capital. In this commupication Scindia 
announced his march from Oujein towards the 
Deccan, for the declared purpose of restoring 
order and tranquillity in that quarter, and ex- 
pressed a desire that, in consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between the British go- 
vernment and the peishwa, and of the relation 
in which Scindia stood to both, as guarantee 
to the treaty of Salbye, the former would, in 
‘‘concert and concurrence with him, render 
the corroboration of the foundations of attach- 
ment and union, and the maintenance of the 
obligations of friendship and regard, with 
respect to his highness the peishwa, as here- 
tofore, and conformably to existing engage- 
ments, the objects of its attention.” This 
was sufficiently vague ; but it was not more 
vague than the generality of Mahratta commu- 
nications. Ifitcould be regarded as bearing any 
meaning, it was to be understood as a call upon 
the British government to aid in the restora- 
tion of the peishwa to the musnud at Poona. 
A few days after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Bassein, Colonel Close addressed 
a letter to Scindia, announcing that engage- 
ments of a defensive nature had heen formed 
between the British government and the 
peishwa ; and that, agreeably to the tenor of 
those engagements, a British force would be 
stationed within the peishwa’s domivions. In 
making this communication, Colonel Close ex- 
pressed his hope that Scindia would co-operate 
with the British government in endeavouring 
to arrange the affairs of the peishwa, and re- 
store the prince to the exercise of his autho- 
rity at Poona. The answer of Scindia was satis- 
factory, as far as any Mahratta answer could be 
satisfactory. It was in the following terms:— 
‘*T have been favoured with your acceptable 
letter, intimating that, as the relations of 
friendship had long subsisted between the 
Peishwa Saib Bahaudor and the English Com- 
pany Bahaudur, engagements of a defensive 
kind were concluded between the two states ; 
and that accordingly, with a view to the occur- 
rences that had taken place at Poona, the 
Nabob Governor-General Bahaudur had de- 
termined to forward a British force to that - 
quarter, to the end that, with my concurrence 
and co-operation, the refractory may be 
brought to punishment. My friend, in truth, 
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the ancient relations of friendship and union 
which hold between the different circars re- 
quired such a design and such a co-operation. 
My army, which has also marched from Oujein 
towards the Deccan, with a view to lay the 
dust of commotion and chastise the disre- 
spectful, crossed the Nerbudda, uoder happy 
auspices, on the 8th of February, and will 
shortly reach Boorhampore. My friend Co- 
lonel Collins, who, agreeably to the orders of 
his excellency the most noble the governor- 
general, has left Furruckabad for this quarter, 
may be expected to join mein a few days. In- 
asmuch as the concerns of the different cir- 
cars are one, and admit of no distinction, on 
the arrival of my forces at Boorhampore, I 
shall without reserve make you acquainted 
with the measures which shall be resolved on 
for the arrangement and adjustment of affairs.” 
The letter concluded with some expressions 
of piety, very edifying from a Mahratta, but 
not necessary to be quoted. 

The mission of Colonel Collins, referred to 
in the above letter, had its origia in instruc- 
tions forwarded by the governor-geueral to 
that officer soon after the peishwa had con- 
sented to enter into a subsidiary alliance with 
the Company. Colone] Collias accordingly 
proceeded to the camp of Scindia at Boorham- 
pore. Ono his way he received a letter from 
Colonel Close, apprising him of the conclusion 
of the treaty of Basseiv, and of the fact that 
Sciadia had been ioformed of it. The first 
communication made by Colonel Collins after 
his arrival in Scindia’s camp, therefore, an- 
nouaced the British officer’s koowledge of 
these events, and his authority to enter ioto 
engagements with Scindia similar to those 
which had heeao concluded with the peishwa. 
Scindia, in reply, referred the discussioa of 
the important poiats of this communication 
to personal conference ; hut the opportunity 
for thus discussing them was long in arriving. 
At length a meeting took place, when the 
British resident stated the objects of his mis- 
sion to be threefold: to concert with Scindia 
the most effectual means of restoriag and 
securing tranquillity in the Deccan ; to offer 
to that chief the mediation of the British go- 
vernment for the purpose of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between him and Holkar; and to 
make to him a tender of admission to the 
general defensive alliance on terms similar 
to those which had been accepted by the 
peishwa, It was answered, on the part of 
Sciodia, that the important nature of these 
proposals called for mature deliheration, and 
that time was necessary for the purpose. The 
conference here terminated. Five days after- 
wards, one of Scindia’s ministers attended the 
resident to couvey to him the results of the 
consideration which had been bestowed on his 
proposals. To the first it was answered, with 
true Mahratta ambiguity, that for the British 
goveroment to concert with Sciadia the most 
effectual means of restoring and securing tran- 
quillity in the Deccan was conformable to the 
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relations of friendship subsisting between the 
two states. To the second: ‘That the affairs 
of the families of Scindia and Holkar had been 
one and the same from father to son; that 
heretofore differences had arisen between them, 
but that these differences had always been 
adjusted by themselves.” To the third of 
Colonel Collins’s proposals the answer was, 
that Sciodia, being guarantee to the treaty of 
Salbye, had been surprised at the conclusion 
of the defensive alliance between the peishwa 
and the British government without his know- 
ledge; that, after a personal conference with 
the peishwa, he should be apprised of the real 
state of circumstances, and should then act in 
such a maoner as might be suitable and proper. 
It will be unnecessary to waste time on the 
answers to the first and second of Colonel 
Collins’s suggestions ; they are mere ordinary 
specimens of the Eastera art of putting to- 
gether words for the ear alone, not for the 
understanding. The third may justify some 
examination. Although Scindia now declared 
that he had been surprised at the conclusion 
of the defensive alliance between the British 
goveroment and the peishwa without his 
knowledge, it is to be remembered that he had 
expressed no surprise when, some time before, 
the same fact had been communicated to him 
by Colonel Close. Advertiag, in his answer to 
this arrangement, to the consequent move- 
ment of a British force, and to the request 
for his co-operation, he had said that ‘the 
ancient relations of friendship and union which 
hold between the different circars required 
such a design and such a co-operation.” This 
language does not necessarily imply his ap- 
proval of the treaty. It is, according to 
Mahratta custom, adapted to receive almost 
any interpretation which it might he conve- 
nieat to put upoo it; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it certainly indicates no surprise ; 
and if Scindia were siacere in his subsequent 
avowal of this feeliog, it must he concluded 
that while, in all other persons, surprise is the 
instantaneous result of some unexpected dis- 
covery, ia the Mahratta chief it required a 
considerable space of time to mature and 
bring it forth. His complaint that a treaty to 
which he was guarantee had been set aside 
without his koowledge, was as frivolous as 
his affectation of surprise was unwarraoted. 
Scindia had no interest in the treaty ; at least 
he had osteasibly no iaterest in it. His office 
of guarantee, so long as it continued, bound 
him to enforce its observance upoo both the 
parties for whose benefit the engagement was 
contracted ; but it certainly gave him no 
authority to prevent their making any addi- 
tional eogagements, or even abrogating the 
original treaty by mutual consent. The only 
effect of such measures with regard to him 
would be to release him from the obligation of 
enforcing, in his capacity of guaraotee, the 
stipulations of the treaty which had been 
modified or annulled. To discuss the nature 
of the relation subsisting between the peishwa 
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and those chiefs who acknowledged him as 
their head would bs idls, hecause no satisfac- 
tory conclusion could bs attained; but if any 
point connectsd with it be clear, it is the right 
of thse peishwa to bind himself by treaty with- 
out consulting the inferior chiefs, Scindia 
was not a party to the treaty of Salbys, and 
he had no claim to be a party to any new 
treaty. If, however, he were anxious to form 
an alliance with the British government, the 
opportunity was afforded him. Mo, indeed, 
thought that the new treaty was injurious to 
his interest, and so it was, by taking the 
peishwa out of his power. But the power 
which he had exercised was a usurpation un- 
sanctioned by the avowed principles of the 
Mabhratta confederacy. All, indeed, within 
that confederacy was usurpation; but the 
whole question may he reduced to very simple 
elements: if the theory of the Mahratta 
association were to be upheld, Scindia was a 
dependent of the peishwa, and his attempts to 
establish his own authority on the ruin of that 
of his superior were little, if at all, short of 
treason ; if the theory were to he discarded, 
and Scindia to be viewed as an independent 
prince, seeking to advance his own ends by 
subjugating another to his will, the right of 
the latter to seek the means of escape, and 
the right of a neighbouring state to afford 
those means, are indisputably clear. The 
course of events was unfavourable to the views 
of Scindia, but he had not the slightest ground 
for reasonable complaint. His intimation of 
the necessity of a personal conference with 
ths peishwa implied either w doubt of the 
truth of the representations made by the 
agents of the British government, or an 
intention to obstruct ths progress of the new 
arrangements. To indicate such a doubt was 
offensivs to the British government—ta enter- 
tain such an intention was the preliminary to 
a state of hostility. Some of these points 
were pressed on the notice of Scindia and his 
ministers hy Colonel Collins, and he succeeded, 
after a time, in drawing from the chief a decla- 
ration unexampled perhaps in the annals of 
Mahratta diplomacy for’explicitness. Scindia 
now stated that he could not give a decided 
answer to the proposals of the British govern- 
ment till after a conference which he proposed 
to hold, not with the peishwa himself, but 
with an agent of that prince, whose arrival he 
expected; but hs added, that he had no 
intention whatever ta obstruct the completion 
of the arrangements lately concluded between 
the peishwa and the British government ; 
that, on the contrary, it was his wish to 
improve the friendship at present subsisting 
between the peishwa, the British government, 
and his own state. Notwithstaudiag these 
favourable feslings, Scindia manifested a 
strong dislike to the march of the British 
troops to Poona, and he requested that orders 
might be issued to stop them. He preferred 
-that the city should remain in possession of 
Holkar rather than bg delivered by the inter- 
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position of » British forces. At the period 
when this reasonable request was made, no 
orders could have bsen issued in time to 
prevent the march of General Wellssley to 
Poona—it is nesdless to add that, even had 
time permitted, no such orders would havs 
been issued. 

In addition to ths inferences to be drawn 
from the conduct of Scindia and his ministers, 
other grounds for suspecting their intentions 
existed. On ths day on which Colonsl Collins 
joined the chieftain’s camp, he received in- 
telligence that a confederacy between Scindia 
and other Mahratta chiefs, for purposes hostils 
to the British interests, was in course of 
arrangemsnot, Scindia’s prims minister had 
been deputed on a mission to the rajah of 
Berar. Another confidential servant was 
despatched to the peishwa, to remonstrate, as 
it was believed, against the treaty of Bassein, 
and vakeels from Holkar arrived in Scindia’s 
camp for the purpose of effecting an adjust- 
ment of their differences. The deportment 
of Scindia’s ministers towards the British 
resident became intemperate and offensive, 
and early in May that chief marched from the 
vicinity of Boorhampore to meet the rajah of 
Berar, who had taken the field with a large 
army. He, however, expressed a wish that 
the British resident should follow him, with 
which Colonel Collins complied. 

The governor-general had doubted the ex- 
istence of thse alleged confederacy against the 
British government, and the grounds of doubt 
were not unreasonable. That Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar should be disposed to reduce 
the peishwa to a state of subservisncy to their 
views, might readily be believed; but that 
they should venture, in carrying aut such a 
plan, to provoke the hastility of ths British 
gavernmsnt, was scarcely credible. Happily, 
the governor-general did not suffer his doubts 
to overcome his caution. He was struck by 
comparing the apathy of Scindia, while Holkar 
was in undisturbsd possession of the peish- 
wa's capital, with his renewed activity when 
that capital was about to be resened by a 
British force. He wisely, therefore, deemed 
it necessary to instruct Colonel Collins to 
remonstrate with Scindia, and to require from 
him unequivocal evidence of friendly inten- 
tions; it being pointed ont that the only 
satisfactory evidence would be his retirement 
to his dominions north of the Nerbudda, 
Scindia was further required to disavow the 
imputation of being engaged in a confederacy 
with Holkar and the rajah of Berar against 
ths English. A remonstrance was also ad- 
dressed to the rajah of Berar, which was 
followed by a second communication of like 
character, on the governor-general receiving 
intelligence that the rajah had put his army 
in motion for ths purpose of meeting Scindia, 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instruc- 
tions, proceeded without delay to act upon 
them. Having explained at length ths treaty 
of Bassvin, he demanded whether it contained 
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anything at variance with Scindia’s rights. 
One of the ministers answered that it did not, 
and Scindia himself confirmed the acknow- 
ledgment. Colonel Collins thea claimed to he 
informed of the nature aud objects of the 
recent negotiatioas among the Mahratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Sciodia had no inten- 
tion to invade the domiuions of either the 
nizam or the peishwa; but, oa the resident 
urging the necessity of a disavowal on the part 
of Scindia of any inteation to disturb the 
treaty of Bassein, it was answered that Sciadia 
could afford no satisfaction on that point until 
he had conferred with the rajah of Berar. 
The resident coatinued to press the points 
suggested hy his iastructions, represeating 
that the refusal of Sciadia to afford satisfactory 
explanation, combined with the unremitted 
prosecution of his military arrangements, 
would compel the British goverament to adopt 
precautionary measures upon every part of 
Scindia’s froatier, and that the confirmation of 
the report of his accession to a confederacy 
against the British power would lead to the 
immediate commencement of active hostilities. 
The chief, to whom the representation was 
addressed, remained uamoved hy it. He 
adhered to the silence which he had resolved 
to meaintain as to his future iatentions, and 
terminated the conference with this remark- 
able declaration :—‘* After my interview with 
the rajah of Berar, you shall kaow whether it 
will he peace or war.” Suspense was thus 
converted iato certainty. Scindia was pre- 
pared to embark in a war with the British 
government if the rajah of Berar would joia 
him. Ona the decision of that priace it rested 
whether it should he ‘“ peace or war.” 
Scindia had acknowledged that he had no just 
grounds of exception to the treaty of Basseia, 
but that treaty was, notwithstanding, to be 
the cause of involving the Mahratta countries 
in all the calamities of war, if the rajah of 
Berar should stand firm. The iasult offered 
to the British state by Sciadia’s declaration, 
that state might perhaps have afforded to de- 
spise whea coming from a chief of freebooters ; 
but the positive danger iadicated could not he 
disregarded, and the governor-general pro- 
ceeded with promptitude and vigour to pre- 
pare for the crisis which was obviously ap- 
proaching. Before, however, advertiag to the 
measures resorted to for the purpose, it will 
be convenient to follow the proceediags at the 
camps of Scindia and the rajah of Berar so 
long as negotiation was maintained with them 
hy the English authorities. On the 4th of 
June the meditated meeting hetween those 
two chiefs took place at Mulkapore, on the 
frontier of the nizam’s dominions; but on that 
occasion nothing passed heyond the exchange 
of the usual ceremonies. On the 8th a long 
conference took place, and on the following 
day Colonel Collins remiaded Scindia of his 
promise to give an explicit answer after his 
interview with the rajah of Berar. The reply 
of Scindia was as usual evasive ; and on the 
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subject being more formally pressed upon him 
three days afterwards, the necessity of another 
conference was assigned as a reason for the 
delay of a decided answer. The rajah of 
Berar, in answer to representations made to 
him by the British resident, referred in like 
manner to an intended conference, in which 
not only Scindia and himself were to engage, 
but also Holkar, whose name was now, for 
the first time, introduced as a party necessary 
to be consulted in deciding the question of 
war or peace with the Eoglish. This sugges- 
tion seemed to postpone the decision in- 
definitely, as Holkar was at a great distance 
from Mulkapore. Scindia subsequently inti- 
mated a wish that the resident should pay a 
visit to the rajah of Berar, and Colonel Collins, 
io consequence, requested the rajah to appoint 
a day for receiving him. The rajah declined 
to appoint aay day, and appeared anxious to 
dispense with the proposed visit. As it could 
oot he doubted that Scindia was acquainted 
with the rajah’s feelings, and that when he 
made the suggestion he well knew what re- 
ception awaited the proposal, Colonel Collins 
justly concluded that he had been wantonly 
exposed to insult, and intimated his iateation 
to retire from Scindia’s camp. He was en- 
treated to postpone his departure for six days, 
and he consented. He was further admitted 
to an audience of the rajah of Berar, but the 
rajab simply acknowledged that he had re- 
ceivéd a letter from the goveraor-general, de- 
clining to enter iato any discussion upon it. 
Little interest would attach to a detail of 
further conferences and correspondence, which 
would exhibit aothing but a repetition of a 
desire, on one side, to procure an explicit 
answer, and an exhaustioao of all the arts of 
evasion and delay, on the other, to avoid it. 
In conformity with iastructions from the 
goveroor-general, General Wellesley, about 
the middle of July, addressed a letter to 
Scindia, requesting him to separate his army 
from that of the rajah of Berar, and retire 
across the Nerbudda; which being effected, 
the British troops under General Wellesley, 
who had made some advance, were to retire to 
their usual stations. The transmission of this 
letter, aud discussion of its couteats, gave rise 
to further communications between the resident 
aod Sciadia’s ministers, of the same character 
with those which had preceded it. Proposals 
which must have heen knowa to be untenable 
were made to Colonel Collins; and when, at 
length, he had consented to forward one some- 
what less objectionable than others which had 
preceded, it was transmitted to him for despatch 
to Geaeral Wellesley, with alterations which 
were in direct violation of its spirit. The 
resident now justly conceived that further at- 
tempts to preserve the relations of peace were 
at once hopeless and imprudent, On the 8rd 
of August he commenced his march from 
Scindia’s camp, and from that period the 
British government was to he regarded as at 
war with the confederate chieftains. 
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The governor-general had made extensive 
preparations for carrying oo hostilities with 
vigour and effect. A vast plan of military 
and political operations, embraciog withiu its 
compass the entire territory of India, had heen 
framed, and all its details, with a due regard 
to contingencies, had been arranged with 
minute care. It consisted of two grand divi- 
sions, the management of which was assigned 
respectively to the commander-io-chief, Gene- 
ral Lake, and to General Wellesley. To the 
former officer wers committed the affairs of 
Hindostan ; to ths latter those of the Deccan. 

In this plan, the views of ths Marquis 
Wellesley were directed not merely to the 
temporary adjustment of the disputes which 
had rendered it necessary to put large armies 
in motion, hut to such a settlement as should 
afford a reasonable prospect of continued peace 
and security to the British government and its 
allies. 

General Wellesley had marched from Poona, 
with the maia body of the forces under his 
command, on the 4th of June. The peishwa 
was to havs provided a contingent to accom- 
pany him, but a very small portion of the 
stipulated force was furnished. Under the 
authority conferred on him by the governor- 
general, General Wellesley exercised a general 
superintendence over ths diplomatic iater- 
course of Colonel Collins with Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar. On this coming to an end, 
he gave immediate orders for the attack ot 
Scindia’s fort of Baroach, and issued a procla- 
mation explaining the grounds upon which it 
had become necessary for him to commence 
hostilities against the combioed Mahratta 
chiefs, The forcs under his immediate com- 
mand at this time consisted of three huodred 
aud eighty-four European, and one thou- 
sand thres huodred and forty-seven regular 
native cavalry ; one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight European and five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one native infaotry. 
In addition to these numbers were a few artil- 
lerymen, between six and seven hundred pio- 
neers, two thousand four hundred horse, 
belonging to the rajah of Mysore, and three 
thousand Mahratta horse. Nearly eighteen 
hundred men, European and native, with some 
Bombay lascars, and a small park of artillery, 
had been left at Poona for the protection of 
the capital and person of the peishwa. The 
weather prevented General Wellesley from 
marching as early as he wished. On the 8th of 
August it cleared, and early in the morning of 
that day he despatched a message to the killadar 
of Ahmednuggur, to require him to surrender 
the fort. He refused, and the pettah was in- 
mediately attacked at three points. The con- 
fest was severe, but it terminated in favour of 
the British. On the following day prepara- 
tions wers made for attacking the fort. On 
the 10th a hattery of four guns was opened ; 
the fire of which soon had the effect of in- 
ducing the killadar to make an overture of 
surrender upon terms. On the 12th, he with 
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his garrison of fourteen huadred men marched 
out, and the British commander took pos- 
session. The effect of this capture was to 
placs at the command of the Eoglish all 
Scindia’s territories south of the Godavery. 

A few days after the fall of Ahmedouggur, 
General Wellesley had the satisfaction to hear 
that bis orders for the attack of Baroach had 
heen successfully carried into effect. This duty 
was performed by Colonel Woodington. He 
had expected assistance from a schooner with 
two eighteen-pounders, which was to have 
heen brought to anchor within a short distance 
of the fort. It was fouad impracticahle to 
bring her up, and in coasequence Colonel 
Woodington was compelled tomake an arrange- 
ment for bringing up the eighteen-pouoders and 
stores in boats. ‘Ths pettah, though defended 
by the eoemy io great forcs, fell into the 
hands of the English without much either of 
difficulty or loss. The fort was subsequently 
stormed, and though a vigorous resistance was 
offered, the attack was eventually successful. 
The loss of the British was small ; that of the 
enemy dreadfully heavy. 

Ths capture of Baroach was effected on the 
29th of August. On the same day on which 
victory thus graced the British arms at the 
western extremity of the peninsula of [odia, 
the army of Beogal, under Gsneral Lake, 
struck the first important blow against the 
enemy on the frontier of Oude, Its object was 
a French corps io the service of Scindia, under 
the command of an officer named Perron. This 
corps, which was originally raised hy an officer 
oamed De Boigne, had acquired great celebrity 
in India. De Boigne is said to have been a 
native of Savoy, who, after serviag succes- 
sively in the armies of France and Russia, and 
having, whilst in the service of the latter 
power, been made prisoner by the Turks, 
found his way to Madras, where he became aa 
ensign in the army of the East-India Com- 
paoy. According to some authorities, the 
distant prospect of promotion in that service 
discouraged him ; according to others, he took 
offence at some act of the governor; but, 
whatever the cause, he quitted Madras and 
proceeded to Calcutta, being provided with 
letters of introduction to Mr. Hastings. From 
Calcutta he proposed to proceed overland to 
Russia, and the design, it has heen alleged, 
was not then first formed. It is said that at 
St. Petersburg De Boigne had laid before the 
Empress Catherins a project for exploring the 
connotries between India and Russia ; that, in 
the exercise of its usual policy, the Russian 
court had offered encouragement to the plan ; 
and that at Calcutta De Boigne submitted it 
to Hastings, concealing from him the fact that 
ths government of Russia was interested in 
the project. Hastings, who was always zealous 
for the sxtension of the boundaries of geogra- 
phical knowledge with regard to India and 
the surrounding countries, gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter to the vizier, who hestowed 
on him.a dress of honour, in addition to other 
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gifts better suited to the necessities of a 
traveller. Circumstances, which are differently 
related, led him to relinquish the dangers and 
difficulties of his projected journey to Russia 
for a continued residence in India, and Hast- 
ings soon learned that De Boigne had entered 
the service of the rajah of Jeypoor. The 
governor-general thereupon recalled him to 
Calcutta, and, though he had no power of 
enforcing the call, De Boigne thought fit to 
obey it, He succeeded in making his peace 
with Hastings,, and obtained his permission to 
return, In the interval the rajah of Jeypoor 
had resolved to dispense with his services, but 
he made him a liberal present ; and, according 
to some, De Boigne further improved his for- 
tune by successful speculations in trade. But 
De Boigne was not at ease—he longed to 
resume his military habits and occupations, 
and opportunity was not wanting. Scindia 
was actively engaged in promoting his own 
aggrandizement at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, and De Boigne deemed that his own 
interests would he best advanced by uniting 
them with those of Scindia. In his eyes all 
services were alike, if they offered hope of 
promotion or of gain. Whether he sought 
Scindia, or Scindia him, seems doubtful; but he 
entered the service of that chief, and soon 
secured such a measure of his confidence as led 
to the rapid increase of his own power and in- 
fluence. De Boigne at first commanded two 
battalions. In process of time the number 
was augmented to eight, and subsequently to 
sixteen, with a train of eighty pieces of cannon. 
At later periods still further additions were 
made, and the whole were formed into three 
brigades ; the first and third commanded by 
Frenchmen named Perron and Pedrons, the 
second hy an Englishman of the name of 
Sutherland. De Boigne retired some years 
before the period immediately under notice, 
partly, it is believed, from a fear that jealousy 
of his overgrown power might lead to some 
attempt to reduca it, partly because his con- 
stitution was broken and dehilitated, and partly 
because one object to which his exertions had 
been assiduously directed was attained, in the 
accumulation of a fortune supposed to amount 
to four hundred thousand pounds. The retire- 
ment of De Boigne led to a struggle. for the 
honour of succeeding him in the chief com- 
mand, Sutherland aspired to it, but Perron, 
having the advantage of seniority, and the 
still greater advantage of heing present with 
Scindia at the time the vacancy occurred, 
secured to himself the desired post. 

The origin of Perron was very humble: he 
had arrived in India as a common sailor. 
Having entered the service of De Boigne, he 
manifested an aptitude for rising not inferior 
to that of his commander. On succeeding to 
the chief command, ha sedulously improved 
all opportunities for increasing his own power. 
De Boigne had received certain lands for the 
maintenance of his troops. Perron, succeed- 
ing to this as well as to the authority of his 
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predscessor, sought hoth to extend his posses- 
sions and to render himself independent of the 
chief from whom they had been obtained. 
Scindia’s local authority in Hindostan had 
declined, and that of Perron had increased. 
The districts subject to the latter yielded a 
revenue of vast amount. The inhabitants 
regarded him as their immediate chief, while 
the allegiance of the troops at his command 
was naturally and necessarily yielded rather to 
the man from whom they received orders, sub- 
sistence, and pay, than to an authority of 
which they knew little, and which was never 
visibly exercised. The designs of Perron had 
heen aided by a variety of circumstances. 
Though a Mahratta, Scindia was greatly in- 
ferior to him in cunning and activity. The 
almost exclusive direction of that chief’s at- 
tention to the Deccan—the anxiety with which 
he had sought to promote his interests at 
Poona, had greatly weakened his influence in 
the northern parts of India. In states con- 
stituted like those of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the authority of the prince is always 
endangered hy absence or inactivity ; and in 
the case of Scindia, the causes of decline pre- 
viously at work had heen powerfully aided hy 
the success of Holkar. The result was, in the 
words of the governor-general, “to found an 
independent French state on the most vulner- 
able part of the Company’s frontier.” Nor 
was it to be overlooked that Perron’s influence 
extended considerahly heyond the dominions 
of which he possessed the actual administra- 
tion. Hea sought to dictate with the authority 
of a superior to the petty states around him, 
and even to some at a distance; and having 
at his disposal a military force, which neither 
with reference to numbers or discipline could 
he despised, his attempts were not unattended 
with success. The governor-general saw the 
necessity of crushing without delay this new 
and formidahls enemy. General Lake was 
instructed to regard ‘‘ the effectual demolition 
of the French state erected by M. Perron on 
the banks of the Jumna, as the primary object 
of the campaign,” and the general was to dis- 
tribute his forces and regulate his operations 
in such a manner as to effect it without delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake had 
marched from Cawnpore with the infantry on 
that station under the command of Major- 
General St.John. Thecavalry, under Colonel 
St. Leger, followed on the 8th. On the 13th 
the whole army encamped near Kanouge. It 
was suhsequently joined hy Major-General 
Ware with a detachment from Futtyghur. 
On the 28th it encamped on the frontier, and 
at four o’clock on the morning of the 29th, 
entered the Mahratta territory. No time 
was lost in moving to the attack of Perron’s 
force, which was strongly posted at a short 
distance from the fortress of Allyghur. At 
seven o’clock the British cavalry advanced 
upon them in two lines, supported by the in- 
fantry and guns; but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy put an end to the action almost as soon 
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as it had commenced, Attempts were made 
to charge some considerable bodies of cavalry 
who made pretence of standing, but in vain. 
All fled, and with such hearty vigour as left 
to their pursuers little chance of overtaking 
or doing them any considerable mischief. The 
English took possession of the town of Coel, 
and made preparations for attacking Allyghur, 
which place Perron had left in charge of 
Colonel Pedrons; but the attack was delayed 
for a few days to try the effect of negotiation. 
Tt has too often been the practice of Europeans 
in Indian warfare to have recourse to means of 
attaining their ohjects, which, however com- 
mon in native contests, are highly discreditable 
to nations professing to he governed by higher 
standards of morality and honour, It was 
thought that corruption might prove an effi- 
cient substitute for arms; and it was not till 
the hupe of success from this source had failed, 
that it was resolved to try more honourable 
means of nhtaining possession of Allyghur. 
After weighing the comparative advantages 
of seeking the reduction of the place by a 
regular siege ar hy an immediate assault, the 
latter course was resalved upon. The 4th of 
September was fixed for the attack. The 
force destined for it was composed of four 
companies of the king’s 76th regiment and 
detachments from two regiments of native 
infantry. It was led by Colonel Monson, an 
officer of distinguished bravery. During the 
preceding night two batteries of four cighteen- 
pounders each had been erected to cover the 
approach of the storming party, which left the 
camp at three o’clock in the morning, and 
advanced in a curved direction towards the 
gateway. On arriving within four hundred 
yards of it, they halted till break of day. While 
thus waiting, an officer, who had been recon- 
noitring, reported that sixty or seventy of the 
enemy were seated round a fire smoking in 
front of the gateway. A British party was 
immediately detached in the hope of taking 
them by surprise, and to endeavour, amidst 
the confusion which it was expected would 
ensue, to enter the fort with them and secure 
the gate till the main body should arrive. The 
latter object was not attained. The surprise 
was so complete, and the ardour of the British 
party so great, that all opportunity of retreat 
for the enemy was cut off. Not one of them 
escaped to relate the particulars of the sur- 
prise ; and though the sentinels on the ram- 
parts gave fire on hearing the disturbance, no 
extraordinary alarm was excited, the affair 
being taken to be the result only of a near 
approach of the videttes of the British force. 
The morning gun was the signal for the 
movement of the storming party, which, 
covered by a heavy fire from the two batteries, 
advanced till they came within a hundred 
yards of the gate. Here a traverse had been 
recently thrown up, and mounted with three 
six-pounders; but the enemy were dislodged 
before they had time to discharge them. 
Colonel Monson pushed forward with the two 
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flank companies of the 76th regiment to enter 
the fort with the retreating guard, but the 
gate was shut, and the approach exposed to a 
destructive fire of grape. Two ladders were 
then brought to the walls, and Major M‘Leod 
with the grenadiers, attempted to mount; 
they were opposed by a formidable row of 
pikemen, and desisted. It was then proposed 
to blow open the gate, and a eix-pounder was 
placed for the purpose, but failed. A twelve- 
pounder was brought up, but a difficulty arose 
in placing it ; and in these attempts full twenty 
minutes were consumed, during which the 
assailants were exposed to a destructive fire. 
The enemy behaved with great bravery, 
descending the scaling-ladders which had been 
left against the walls, to contend with the 
party seeking to force an entrance. The first 
gate at length yielded, and the attacking party 
advanced along a narrow way defended by a 
tower pierced with loopholes, from which a 
constant and deadly fire was kept up by 
matchlock-men, while showers of grape poured 
from the batteries. The British party, how- 
ever, kept on its way to the second gate, 
which was forced without much difficulty. At 
the third the assailants passed in with the re- 
treating enemy, but a fourth still remained to 
be carried. Here the progress of theassailants 
was again stopped. The attempt to hlow open 
the gate failed, but Major M‘Leod succeeded 
in forcing his way through the wicket and 
ascending the ramparts. Jesistance now 
became feeble, and the fortress of Allyghur 
passed into the hands of the British, the 
reward of ahout an hour’s vigorous efforts, 
The loss of the English was severe, and among 
the wounded were Colonel Monson and Major 
M‘Leod. The loss of the enemy was, however, 
much greater; and as the fort had been made 
by the French their principal depét for the 
Doab, 4 vast quantity of military stores was 
transferred with it to the British, besides two 
huudred and eighty-one pieces of cannon. 

The terror inspired hy the fall of Allyghur 
caused the immediate evacuation of some 
minor forts, the governors being unwilling to 
await the arrival of the victors. The event 
was also followed by another, scarcely less 
important and desirable, This was the sur- 
render of Perron to the British general. The 
step was not occasioned, perhaps it was scarcely 
accelerated, by the success of the British arms 
at Allyghur. Some time before the actual 
commencement of hostilities, Perron had an- 
nounced to the governor-general his wish to 
quit the service of Scindia, and obtain per- 
mission to pass through the British territories 
on his way to Europe. A favourable answer 
had been returned, but Perron did not follow 
out his proposed plan. Hesubsequeuitly made 
overtures to General Lake, and some negotia- 
tion took place which ended in nothing; and 
the British army, as has been seen, attacked 
the French adventurer immediately on enter- 
ing the Mahratta territory. His rapid flight 
on that occasion seemed to indicate little de- 
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termination to resist, and soon after ths 
capture of Allyghur he renewed his applica- 
tion for permission to snter the British terri- 
tories. It was promptly complied with, and 
one great object of the war was thus achieved 
almost without an effort. 

The retirement of Perron, after raising him- 
self to the rank ofa petty sovereign, cannot but 
appear extraordinary. It was not the effect 
of moderation nor of satiety, but of necessity. 
Perron continued to love power,,and all that 
power can command, as well as he had ever 
loved them; but a combination of circum- 
stances had rendered his tenure of power inse- 
cure, and he thought it better to preserve his 
movable property, which was considerable, 
than risk it in a contest for dominion which 
might prohably be unsuccessful. The English 
government had determined on the destruc- 
tion of his power if practicable. But, besides 
this cause for alarm, he had others arising ont 
of the circumstances of the Mahratta state, of 
which he wasa dependent, Perron’s conduct 
had given rise, in Scindia’s mind, to suspicion. 
A chief, named Ambagee Iaglia, took advan- 
tage of it to advance his own interests and 
undermine those of Perron. His views are 
said to have heen aided by a supply of money 
to meet the wants of Scindia, and the autho- 
rity of the French chief was transferred to his 
native rival. To render the transfer effective, 
Ambagee Inglia intrigued with Perron’s offi- 
cers. Had they been faithful, their com- 
mander might not have been compelled to seek 
safety in flight; but where personal interest 
is the sole motive of action, fidelity is never 
to be relied upon ; and some officers, who had 
received signal marks of Perron’s favour, went 
over to hisenemy. He had consequently no 
choice but to withdraw : to remain was to devote 
himself to plunder and perhaps to death. 

The retreat of Perron was the virtual disso- 
lution of the French state which he had formed 
on the Jumna. This did not necessarily in- 
volve the redaction of the force which he had 
commanded ; but the loss of its chief, preceded 
as it had been by a course of conduct on his 
part, which was at the least undecided, if not 
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her, about six miles from the imperial city of 
Delhi. The British had performed a march of 
eighteen miles, and had just taken up their 
grouod for encampmeat, when the epemy ap- 
peared in such force as to oblige the grand 
gaard and advaoced pickets toturn out. The 
numbers continned to increase, and General 
Lake on reconnoitring, found them drawn 
up on rising ground ia great force and in com- 
plete order of battle. Their position was well 
defended, each flank being covered by aswamp, 
heyond which cavalry were stationed, while 
artillery guarded the front, which derived fur- 
ther protection from a line of intrenchments. 
The English commander resolved, however, 
to give them battle. The whole of his cavalry 
had accompanied him on his reconnoissance, 
and that being completed, he sent orders for 
the infantry and artillery to join. This could 
not be effected in less than an hour, during 
which the British cavalry, which were two 
miles in advance, were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the enemy, which brought down many 
men. During this interval the horse of General 
Lake was shot under him. 

Although the British commander had de- 
termined on hazarding an action, he felt that 
to attack the enemy in the position which had 
been taken up would be attended with hota 
feeble chance of success. He therefore ordered 
his cavalry to fall back, partly to cover the ad- 
vance of ths infantry, but principally with a 
view to allure the enemy from their advan- 
tageous post by the appearance of a retreat. 
The feint had the desired effect. No sooner 
were the British cavalry in motion than the 
enemy rushed forward with wild manifesta- 
tions of triumph and delight, the vivacity of 
the French leaders having communicated itself 
to those whom they commanded. But their 
exultation was soon checked. The cavalry 
continued their retrograde movement till the 
infantry came up; the former then opened 
from its centre, and allowed the latter to pass 
to the front. Preparations having been made 
for guarding the flanks of the British force, 
ons of which was threatened by some native 
cavalry, the whole line moved forward. A 
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native confidence in French officers, and im- 
pressed those officers with a strong feeling of 
the necessity of providing for their own safety. 
An officer named Fleury had attacked a body 
of troops under Colonel Cunningham, who, 
after vigorously resisting and temporarily beat- 
ing off a force greatly superior to his own, had 
been compelled to accept for himself and his 
men permission to retire with their arms, on 
condition of not again serving against Scindia 
during thewar. Adetachment was sentagainst 
Fleury, which he contrived to evade, but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British 
camp. Another officer named Louis Bourquiz, 
who commanded a division of Perron’s force, 
resolyed to make a stand against the main 
body of the English under General Jake. 
The hostile armies met on the 11th Septem- 


of cannon, some of them of large calibre, fell 
around them ; but the British troops, unmoved 
by it, advanced steadily and without removing 
their muskets from their shoulders till within 
a hundred paces of the enemy. Orders were 
then given to charge—the whole line fired a 
yollsy, and, headed by the commander-in- 
chief, pushed on their bayonets with resistless 
forces. The fate of the day was decided, and 
when the troops halted after the charge, the 
enemy were flying in all directions. The vic- 
torious infantry immediately broke into 
columns of companies, by which movement 
the whole of the cavalry, both European and 
native, were enabled to charge through the 
intervals with their galloper guns, pursuing 
the enemy to the Jumna, where great num- 
bers perished. All the artillery and stores of 
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the enemy fell into the hands of the English, 
and three days after the battle, Louis Bour- 
quin, with four other French officers, surren- 
dered themselves. 

Iu the city of Delhi, which was forthwith 
evacuated by the Fredch, the battle had been 
ao object of much interest. There, at the 
ancient seat of the power which Baber had 
reared—where Akbar had placed on record 
the length and breadth of the provinces which 
owned its sway—where Aurungzebe had as- 
sembled mighty armies to chastise his enemies 
and reduce to subjection tributary kings— 
there dwelt the living representative of the 
house of Timour in ths person of a miserable 
man, old, blind, and decrepit—without power, 
without pomp, or state, or retinue—almost 
without the means of commanding the common 
necessaries of life. This was Shah Allum, once 
the gallant shazada, whose military energy 
had alarmed and annoyed the British govern- 
ment, but for many years the suffering captive 
of those who secnred his person for the sake 
of abusing his name to purposes of selfish 
agerandizement. He had allied himself with 
the Mahrattas, and through their assistance 
had obtained possession of Delhi. This is not 
the place to pursue the tronbled history of his 
life. It must suffice to say that thenceforward 
it was an almost nobroken series of calamity. 
The territories nominally subject to the em- 
peror were ths constant scene of disorder and 
rebellion. Surrounded by troubles of every 
description, he conceived the most violent sus- 
picions of the loyalty of his eldest son. Such 
guspicions are of common occurrence in ori- 
ental monarchies, and are frequently not un- 
warranted. In this instance there seems to 
have heen no ground for them. Alienated 
from the affections of his father by those who 
had an interest in fomenting dissensions, the 
shazada passed a great part of his life at a dis- 
tance from the city which was the witness of 
the former glory and present degradation of 
his house. He made repeated efforts to obtain 
the aid of the British government for the de- 
liverance of his father from thraldom, but in 
vain. Hastiogs was not indisposed to afford 
it, but was restrained by orders from home 
dictated in the spirit of the non-intervention 
policy which then prevailed. The shazada died 
in the British dominions, of fever, and not 
long afterwards the calamities of his wretched 
parent were consummated, A ruffian chief, 
of Rohilla origin, named Gholaum Kaudir 
Khan, having obtained possession of the city 
of Delhi, and with it of the person of the em- 
peror, committed the most dreadful excesses— 
excesses which an historian has felt justified 
in declaring to be ‘‘almost without parallel io 
the annals of the world.” The apartments 
of the women, which in the Hast usually 
command some respect even from the most 
abandoned, were rendered by Gholaum Kandir 
the scene of crimes of which violent and in- 
discriminate plunder was the lightest ; and the 
emperor, after being exposed to every iosult 
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which malice and insolence could devise, was 
deprived of sight by the dagger of the wretch 
who had previously heaped on him every other 
misery, The arms of Scindia rescusd the un- 
happy monarch from the power of Gholaum 
Kaudir, and the orimes of that miscreant met 
a fearful retribution. The authority of Shah 
Allum was once more recognized, but the 
recognition was only formal. All snbstantial 
power was exercisad by the Mahratta au- 
thorities. The office of vakeel ool-moolk, or 
executive prims minister of the Mogul empire, 
was hestowed on the peishwa, but Scindia had 
no intention to burden his highness with the 
duties of the office. The discharge of these he 
personally undertook as the peishwa’s deputy, 
aod the fuaction, with all its power and influ- 
ence, passed to his successors. Perron, in the 
course of his restless intrigues, obtained the 
appointment of commandant of the fortress of 
Delhi, and thus the person and power of 
Shah Allum was transferred trom the Mah- 
rattas to the French. From neither did 
the emperor meet with either kindness or 
generosity. He was not merely deprived of 
power—of this he could scarcely complain, 
having by his owa act transferred his right 
to others—but his rank and misfortunes com- 
manded no sympathy, and even the means of 
subsistence were tardily and scantily dealt out 
to him. <A considerable sum had been pro- 
fessedly allotted to the support of the royal 
household, but so badly was it paid, that the 
emperor and his family were often in want. 
The triumph of the British arms under 
General Lake opened « new scene. Imme- 
diately after the hattle the emperor had de- 
spatched a message to the victorious com- 
mander, offering the monarch’s congratulations 
and soliciting protection. An appropriate 
answer was returned; and on the 16th of 
September the heir of Timour, so long the 
victim of adverse fortune, seated in the capital 
of his ancestors, gave audience to the English 
general. In that place his predecessors, 
clothed in the most gorgeous productions of 
the loom, had sat upon thrones formed of 
gold, and made radiant by a dazzling profusion 
of the most costly jewels. Around them had 
stood hundreds of ohsequious guards and de- 
pendants, waiting in mute and watchful atten- 
tion the expression of the sovereign’s will, 
and ready to give it effect as soon as uttered ; 
whils vassals from distant countries, or their 
representatives, tendered raspectful homage 
to the lord of the faithfnl throughout India, 
and wooed his favour by presents worthy of 
his rauk. Far different was the scene which 
met the eye of the British general and his 
attendants. Beneath wa small and ragged 
canopy, the appearance of which seemed a 
mockery of regal state, sat one whose age 
exceeded that usually attained by man, but in 
whose appearance the operation of time was 
less apparent than that of long and hopeless 
misery. Eighty-three years had passed over 
his head, and they had heen filled with trouble 
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and sorrow. While his name was held in 
reverence throughout India, his life had heen 
passed amid poverty, danger, and suffering, 
and all around him at this momeat indicated 
the most wretched destitution. But there 
was one element of misery greater than all. 
The light of heaven, the common source of 
enjoyment to the prosperous and the wretched, 
shooe not for him—the face of nature was to 
him a blank. The miserable satisfaction of 
contrasting the appearance of all things around 
him then with former scenes was denied 
him. Strangers from a far distant country 
stood hefore him—in their haads was his fate 
—they addressed to him words of sympathy, 
aod kindaess, and comfort, but he could not 
read in their countenances a confirmation of 
the friendly language which fell on his ear. 
Poor, dependent, aged, infirm, and sightless, 
the head of the empire illustrated in his per- 
son the wide-spread ruin which had over- 
whelmed the empire itself. 

Shah Allum regarded the English as his 
deliverers, and he bestowed on General Lake 
a host of titles, in testimonial of his bravery and 
military skill—the sword of the state, the hero 
of the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious 
in war. Such were the terms in which, ia the 
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General Wellesley on the 23rd found himself 
within six miles of the enemy, instead of the 
distance which he had expected. To add to 
the surprise which the discovery of the enemy’s 
position was calculated to produce, and to 
increase the difficulty of deciding how to deal 
with the unexpected state of circumstances, 
General Wellesley received intelligence that 
the confederates were about to retire. If 
therefore, he postponed the attack till the 
arrival of Colonel Stevenson on the following 
day, the opportunity might he lost, by the 
departure of the eaemy in the night. It was 
probable that they might have heard of his 
approach, aod the intelligence wonld be likely 
to accelerate their removal. Should this not 
he the case, there was another danger of a 
different character : General Wellesley could 
not hope to withdraw unobserved, and retreat 
would have exposed him to harassing attacks 
from the enemy’s cavalry, attended, in all 
probability, with the loss of part of his hag- 
gage. These were reasons against retreat. 
On the other hand was the alarming fact, that 
in his froat was a hostile army comprising a 
body of infantry three or four times as many 
as his own, a oumerous cavalry, and a vast 
quantity of cannon; the whole occupying a 


spirit of Oriental exaggeration, the services of| formidable position. In emergencies like this, 


' the British commander were acknowledged. 

Colonel Ochterlony was left at Delhi, io a 
capacity similar to that of resident, and Lord 
Lake resumed his march. Bnt before advert- 
ing to the subsequent events of his career, 
attention must be directed to the progress of 
the British arms under General Wellesley in a 
different part of India. 

Sciodia aod the rajah of Berar had entered 
the territories of the nizam, and it was sup- 
posed would cross the Godavery, which was 
fordahle, aad attack Hyderabad. General 
Wellesley moved to counteract them, and the 
confederates retired towards the point by 
which they had entered. They were soon 
after joined by a considerable detachment of 
regular infantry under two French officers. 
On the 2ist of September, General Wellesley 
was so near the corps of Colonel Stevenson, 
who commanded the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force and the nizam’s horse, as to he ahle to 
hold a cooference with that officer, when a 
plan was concerted for attacking the enemy 
on the 24th, it heing understood that their 
army was collected ata place named Bokerdun. 
General Wellesley was to attack their left, 
and Colonel Stevenson their right. The for- 
mer directed his march with the view of 
arriving on the 23rd within twelve or fourteen 
miles of the enemy; hut it turned out that 
the information upon which the plan had heen 
arranged had deceived the commander, The 
enemy's camp, instead of heing at Bokerdun, 
had its right at that place, and extended 
several miles to Assye. There was a district, 
as well as a village, called Bokerdun: the 
camp was entirely within the district, and 
hence arose the mistake. Its result was, that 


the bolder course is not unfrequently the 
safest. General Wellesley preferred it, and 
resolved to attack. 

The enemy’s right consisted entirely of 
cavalry, and it was in front of this that the 
British commander found himself. He deter- 
mined, however, to direct his attack to their 
left, as the defeat of the infantry was the more 
likely to be effectual. Between the hostile 
armies flowed the river Kaitna. This was 
crossed by the British force at a ford which 
happily the enemy had neglected to occupy. 
The infantry were immediately formed into 
two liaes, and the British cavalry, as a reserve, 
into a third. The native horse were employed 
in keeping in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the march 
of the British force. 

The attack was made with promptitude and 
vigour; it was attended by corresponding 
success. Some mistakes occurred, which, 
though they affected not the fortune of the 
day, added greatly to the loss of the English. 
The enemy had made a change in their position, 
which threw their left to Assye, in which 
village they had some infantry, and which was 
surrounded by cannoa. General Wellesley, 
observing this, directed the officer command- 
ing the pickets on the right to keep out of 
shot from that village. The officer, misap- 
prehending the order, led directly upon it. 
The 74th regiment, which had been ordered 
to support the pickets, followed, and suffered 
severely. The mistake rendered necessary the 
introduction of the cavalry at an earlier 
period than was desirable. Various evils 
attended this step. The cavalry suffered much 
from the cannonade ; they were incapacitated 
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for pursuit when the period for thus employ- 
ing their services arrived, and when they were 
brought forward thers was no reserves. One 
consequence of this deficiency was, that strag- 
glers left in the rear of ths British force, who 
had pretended to be dead, were suddenly re- 
stored to animation, and turned their guns 
upon the backs of ths conquerors. But the 
victory, though bought by the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives, was complete. The re- 
sistless bayonets of the British troops drove 
the enemy hefore them in repsated charges, 
and when their last-formed body of infantry 
gave way, the whole went off, leaving the 
English masters of the field, and of nearly a 
hundred pieces of cannon abandoned by the 
fugitives. General Wellesley shared largely 
in the lahours and ths dangers of the conflict. 
Two horses were killed under him, and every 
officer of his staffexperienced similar casualties. 
Ths loss on the part of ths English amounted 
to nearly four hundred killed. Ths numher of 
wounded was fearfully large —between fifteen 
and sixtesn hundred. The enemy left twelve 
hundred killed, and « vast number were 
wounded; but many of the latter being 
scattered over the country, not even an esti- 
mate could be formed of the amount. Among 
the mortally wounded was Scindia’s principal 
minister, who survived but a short tims. 

The battle of Assys places in a conspicuous 
light the cool determination of the general, 
and the admirable qualities of the troops at 
his disposal. Entangled in difficulties from 
which there was no escape but through danger, 
he chose the mode which to the superficial or 
the timid would have appeared the most dan- 
gerous. He wasjustified by the character of his 
troops, and the result was alike honourable tohis 
own judgnisnt and to the intrepid spirit of those 
on whom he relied. Misinformation brought 
the baitle prematurely on—mistake added to 
its dangers and difficulties; but all untoward 
circumstances were successfully overcome by 
the admirahle judgment of the leader and the 
devoted earnestness of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous were the successes 
of ths British arms, and so much were all 
these operations parts of one consistent whole, 
that it is impossible to restrict the attention of 
the reader for any length of time to one series, 
without neglecting and throwing out of place 
other transactions of great interest and im- 
portance. The proceedings of General Lake 
must now for a brief interval supersede the 
record of those of his coadjutor in the south. 
On quitting Delhi, General Lake had marched 
towards Agra, at which place he arrived on 
the 4th of October. The fort was summoned ; 
but no answer being returned, preparations 
wers made for dislodging seven battalions who 
held possession of the town, of an encamp- 
ment with a large number of guns on the 
glacis, and of the ravines on the south and 
southwest face of the fort. This being effected 
with success, though not without considerable 
loss, the operations of the siege commenced, 
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the approaches being made under cover of the 
ravines which had been won from the enemy. 
On the 14th a communication was received 
from the fort, demanding a cessation of hos- 
tilities, on the ground that terms were about 
to he proposed. General Lake, in consequence, 
directed the firing to cease for a few hours, 
and requested that a confidential person might 
be sent without delay with the proposed terms. 
Terms were sent, and General Lake despatched 
one of his own officers with letters, giving his 
assent to them. Ths fort had been for some 
time the scene of mutiny; but in the commu- 
nication to General Lake it was stated that all 
ill-feeling was at an end, and that officers and 
men wers aliks ready to abide by whatever 
agreement might be mads between their com- 
mandant, Colonel Hessing, and the English 
general. But this unanimity, if it ever existed, 
was of short duration. The British officer de- 
spatched to make the fiaal arrangements found 
great diversity of opinion among ths native 
chiefs, and a great desire to raise objections. 
While he was endeavouring to remove these, 
the firing from the fort wasrecommeuced with- 
out any apparent cause. On this the English 
officer returned. The belief of General Lake 
was, that the overture was but ‘an expedient 
to gain time, and this opinion seems highly 
probable. Throughout his career, the humanity 
of the commander-in-chief was eminently con- 
spicuous, and it is to this feeling that his con- 
sent to a cessation of firing is to be ascribed. 
It may, however, be doubted whether, under 
the circumstances, he was justified in consent- 
ing to discontinue his fire, with a view to 
obtaining a surrender on terms, He had 
expressed his belief that the place would not 
stand ten hours’ breaching, and any appearance 
of hesitation was calculated to give confidence 
to the enemy, and diminish that feeling among 
his own troops. 

On tha 17th of Octoher, the grand battery 
of the besiegers being completed, they were 
enabled to open a destructive fire on the point 
of the fort which appeared least capable of 
resistance. A practicable breach would soon 
have heen made, but in the evening the gar- 
rison sent an offer to capitulate, and on the 
following day, at noon, marched out, when 
the place was immediately occupied by a por- 
tion of the British force. The fort contained 
ove hundred and seventy-six guns, which, with 
twenty-six captured beyond the walls, made a 
total of two hundred and two. 

In addition to the great plans which General 
Lake and General Wellesley were successfully 
working out, thers wers various detached 
operations at this time in progress, all bearing 
some relation to each other, and all coaducted 
with vigour and success. The notice of some 
of these must be deferred to a later period, but 
the occupation of Cuttack, which was com- 
pleted during the month of October, may pro- 
perly be adverted to ia this placs. This service 
was effected by Colonel Harcourt, who, having 
occupied that great seat of Hindoo superstition, 
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Juggeroauth, proceeded to reduce the fort of 
Barabuttee, situate abont a mile from the 
town of Cuttack. The fort was built of stone, 
and was surrounded by a ditch twenty feet 
deep, and varyiog io breadth, according to the 
situation of the bastions, from thirty-five to a 
hundred and thirty-five feet. A battery was 
completed on the night of the 13th of October, 
and on the morning of the 14th opened its fire. 
By eleven o’clock most of the defences in that 
part of the fort agaiost which the fire was 
directed were taken off, the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and Colonel Harcourt judged that 
the time for attempting to gain possession had 
arrived. Over the ditch was a narrow bridge 
leading to the gate, and by this communication 
the assailants were to endeavour to effect an 
entrance. The party, which consisted of both 
Enropeang aod sepoys, was led by Lientenaat- 
Colonel Clayton. They advanced under a fire 
of musketry from the fort, ill-directed but 
heavy, to which they were exposed for forty 
minutes. The gate was to be blown open, 
but no impression could be made except on 
the wicket, the remainder heing fortified by 
large masses of stone. The wicket having 
yielded, the assailants entered, but could only 
pass singly. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, and a very determined resistance offered 
at the outer and two succeeding gates, the 
British party gaioed possession of all, and the 
victory was the more gratifying from its having 
been attained with comparatively little loss. 
The capture of Barahuttee was followed by 
the entire submission of the province of Cut- 
tack, and the greater part of the troops hy 
whom the conquest had been effected were at 
liberty to enter Berar, to co-operate with the 
army uoder General Wellesley. 

The moaoth of November opened with a bril- 
liant addition to the splendid success which in 
every quarter had crowned the arms of Eng- 
land. General Lake marched from Agra on 
the 27th of Octoher, in pursuit of a Mahratta 
force composed of some brigades despatched 
from the Deccan in the early part of the cam- 
paign, and of a few battalions which had 
effected their escape from Delhi. Great anxi- 
ety was felt to destroy or disperse this corps, 
on account of its heing provided with a nu- 
merous artillery, The march of the English 
army haviog heen seriously impeded by un- 
favourable weather, it was resolved to leave 
the heavy artillery at Futtypore, and pursue 
the enemy by forced marches. On the 3)st, 
the British force encamped at a short distance 
from the ground which the enemy had quitted 
on the same morning, and General Lake de- 
termined to push forward with his cavalry, in 
the hope of overtaking and delaying them by a 
light engagement till the infantry should be 
able to come up. At midnight the cavalry 
was accordingly put in motion, and, after a 
march of twenty-five miles, came up with the 
euemy sooo after daybreak. On descrying 
them, the English commander supposed that 
they were in retreat, and, to prevent their 
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effecting this object, he resolved to attsck 
them at once, instead of acting upon the plan 
which he had proposed, of keeping them in 
check till the infantry arrived. The official 
details of the early proceediogs of this day are 
siogularly obscure ; hut this much is certain, 
that the attempt to make any permanent im- 
pression oa the Mahratta line by cavalry alone 
was unsuccessful. The enemy’s artillery mowed 
down menand horses io masses, and the sacrifice 
was vaia. The valour displayed by the British 
cavalry in this fruitless struggle, commands in- 
deed the most unbounded admiration, mixed 
with a deep feeling of regret that it shonld 
have been so utterly wasted. Nothing could 
excnse the premature conflict provoked by 
General Lake, but the mistake under which 
he laboured in helieving the enemy to be in 
retreat, and the laudable desirs which he felt 
to prevent the escape of a forcs which was re- 
garded with considerahle apprehension. The 
infantry, which had marched at three, arrived 
at eleven, haviag occupied in their march only 
two hours more than the cavalry. At this 
time a message was received from the enemy, 
offering to surrender their guns upon terms. 
This was remarkable, because up to this period 
the Mahrattas had no cause to be dissatisfied 
with the fortune of the day. The probability 
is, that it was an expedient to gain time for 
some desired object, and the result seems to 
countenance such a belief. General Lake ac- 
cepted the offer, ‘‘anxious,” as he says, ‘to 
prevent the further effusion of blood.” He 
might have adduced another reason also: his 
infantry, after a long march, performed very 
rapidly, uader a burning sun, needed rest and 
refreshmeot. Whatever might be the motive 
of the Mahrattas for seeking delay, this cir- 
cumstance made delay not the less desirable 
for the English. General Lake allowed the 
Mahrattas an hour to determing whether they 
would agree to his acceptance of their own 
proposals,—a mode of proceeding more easily 
recoocilable with the ordinary course of I[odian 
negotiations than with common sense. The 
English general seems to have expected little 
from this overture, and, whatever the measure 
of his expectation, he acted wisely in employ- 
ing the interval of suspense in making pre- 
parations for renewing the attack uoder more 
advantageous circumstances, The infantry 
was formed into two columns on the left. The 
first, composed of the right wing, was destined 
to turn the right flank of the enemy, and to at- 
tack the village of Laswaree; the second 
column was to support the first. There were 
three hrigades of cavalry. Ons of these, the 
third, was instructed to support the iofantry ; 
the second was detached to the right to watch 
the motions of the enemy, take advantage of 
any confusion that might occur, and fall upon 
them in the event of a retreat: the remaining 
brigade—the first, which was formed hetween 
the third and second, composed the reserve. 
As many field-pieces as could be brought up 
with the gallopers attached to the cavalry 
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formed four distinct batteries for the support 
of the operations of the infantry. 

The hour of expectation passed, and nothing 
further being heard from the enemy, the in- 
fantry were ordered te advance. Their march 
lay along the bank of a rivulet, and for a time 
they pursued it under cover of high grass and 
amidst broken ground cencealed from the 
enemy. As soon, however, as they were dis- 
covered and their cbject ascertained, the enemy 
threw back their right wing under cover of 
heavy discharges cf artillery. Showers of 
grape, poured forth from large mortars as well 
as from guaos of heavy calibre, did fearful ex- 
ecuticn on the British infantry, whose bat- 
teries returned the fire with promptitude and 
vigcur indeed, but, from their inferiority in 
numbers and weight cf metal, with very in- 
fericr effect. The King’s 76th was at the 
head ef the advanciog column, and se dreadful 
were the ravages made in its ranks by the 
storm of fire to which it was exposed, that, on 
its arriving at the peint from which the charge 
was tc be made, General Lake reselved rather 
to preceed to the attack with that regiment 
aod some native infantry who had closed to 
the front, than to wait for the remainder of 
the column, whose advance had been from 
some cause delayed. The conduct of the men 
nobly justified the confidence reposed in them 
by their commaaoder. They advanced with as 
much regularity as was practicable, under a 
tremendous shower cf canister-shot, which 
further thinned their previcusly weakened 
ranks. This was immediately succeeded by a 
charge from the enemy’s cavalry; but they 
were received in a manner which sent them 
back in confusion. They rallied at a short 
distance, and there being reascn tc apprehend 
further mischief, the King’s 29th drageons 
were ordered to attack them, They formed co 
the outward flank of the 76th, by whom they 
were received with cheers, which were echoed 
back by the cavalry with no diminution of 
vigour. From this time the details cf the 
battle became too invelved te be narrated with 
perspicuity. A general charge of horse and 
foot was made, in which the desperate valour 
of the assailants set at naught every cbstacle 
and defied every danger, At the moment 
when the commander-iu-chief was about to 
place himselt at the head of the infantry, his 
horse was shct under him. While in the act 
of mounting that of his son, Major Lake, that 
officer was wounded by his side ; but this was 
no time for the indulgence cf even the deepest 
sympathies of nature. The notes of the cavalry 
trumpets sounding te thecharge—which caught 
the ear when the thunder of the guns from the 
enemy’s lines for a moment subsided—told that 
these lines were to be won, and those guns 
made prize; and such was the result. The 
enemy fought with a determination far exceed- 
ing all that had been expected of them, and it 
was not till they had been dispossessed ‘of all 
their guns that they relinquished the contest. 
Even then some of the best qualities of the 
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character of a soldier were desplayed, in an at- 
tempt made by their left wing to effect an 
erderly retreat. In this, however, as in every 
other point, they were defeated ; a regiment of 
British dragoons and aocther of native cavalry 
breaking in upen them, cutting many to pieces, 
and making prisoners of the rest, with the 
whele of their baggage. 

The loss of the English, in killed and wound- 
ed, amcunted to more than eight hundred ; 
but this, though heavy, was not te be compared 
with that of theensmy. About two thousand 
of the latter were taken prisoners, and with 
the exception of these, and of a few whom the 
possession of good horses and local knowledge 
might enable te escape te a distance, the whcle 
of the seventeen battalions were destroyed. 
It has been ccojectured that the number of 
slain could hardly be less than seven thousand. 
The destruction of this force was scarcely less 
important with regard to that streogth which 
is based cn opinicn, than on account of its 
actual and immediate effect in crippling the 
resources of the enemy. The battalions which 
fell at Laswaree constituted the flower of Scin- 
dia’s army, and had been distinguished by the 
imposing name of the Deccan [aviacibles, 
The charm was now broken ; not caoly had the 
invincible battalions been vanquished, but so 
entire had been their defeat that they had 
ceased to exist. The completeness of their 
destruction was indeed io cne sense honour- 
able to them, for it attested the vigour of their 
resistance ; but how proud was the distinction 
earned by those whe had dispelled the illusion 
which had raised this corps above the reach of 
the chances of war and claimed fer it a charter 
of perpetual success ! 

The victory was gained entirely by hard 
fighting. The course taken by General Lake 
in various instances was bold even to the verge 
of rashness. So nearly did it appreach the 
line which separates courage from temerity, 
that had the result been unfavourable, it would 
prebably have been impugned bythat numerous 
class whese judgment, if not altogether govern- 
ed by the event, is greatly modified byit. His 
venturing te attack the enemy with his cavalry 
alone, cannct be defended without reference to 
the belief under which his rescluticn was taken. 
He found the enemy were about te elude him 
altegether. The subsequent advance te charge 
with coly part of his infantry, is mere easily 
defensible. Expesed as they were to a fire 
which was rapidly consuming them, it was 
scarcely possible that they could be placed in 
mere unfavcurable circumstances, while an in- 
dicaticn of fearless determination was calculated 
at coce to keep up their spirit and to abate that 
ef the enemy. But whatever opinion may be 
formed cf the conduct of the baftle of Laswaree, 
it is impossible te trace its progress and results 
without a deep impression of reverence for that 
indomitable courage and perseverance hy which 
victory was secured te the English. The san- 
guine and imaginative will, from a perusal of 
its history, catch some portion of the spirit 
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which burned in the breasts of those by whom 
it was won; and if a casual recollection of it 
should ever flit over the mind of one engaged 
amid equal dangers in maintaining the cause 
of England in distant lands, the lapse of years 
will detract nothing from the force of the 
example: the dauntless heroism of those who 
fought and conquered at Laswaree will aid to 
nerve the arms and brace the sinews of the 
soldier, so long as their deeds are remembered. 

Again does it hecome necessary to direct 
attention to the army in the south for the pur- 
pose of noticing in their proper place its con- 
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corps, according to our situation and that of 
the enemy.” 

In pursuit of the rajah of Berar, General 
Wellesley arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th 
of October. The rajah was so little anxious 
for a meeting, that in the two days succeeding 
the arrival of the British force at that place 
he moved his camp five times. He, however, 
gathered sufficient confidence by the 31st to 
venture, with a body of four or five thousand 
horse, to attack a smull force engaged in pro- 
tecting a couvoy of fourteen thousand bullocks; 
but was compelled to retire without any ad- 


tributions towards the safety and honour of| vantage beyond the capture of a few of the 


the British government, General Wellesley 
had apprized Colonel Stevenson of the neces- 
sity imposed on him of attacking the enemy at 
Assye without waiting for his junction. The 
latter immediately marched with part of his 
troops ; and the enemy, on hearing of his ad- 
vance, departed suddenly from the spot where 
they had passed the night after the battle, 
and proceeded towards the Adjuntee Ghaut. 
Colonel Stevenson, having met with consider- 
able difficulties on his march, was unable to 
pursue them; and he was further detained, 
that the wounded in the battle of Assye 
might have the assistance of his surgeons, 
great inconvenience and suffering having been 
occasioned by the want of a sufficient number 
of medical officers. When Colonel Stevenson 
advanced, the enemy’s infantry, or rather the 
wreck of it, retired towards the Nerbudda. 
This division of the British force met with no 
interruption in the field, and Colonel Steven- 
son obtained possession of several important 
fortresses with little difficulty. General Wel- 
lesley in the mean time made some rapid and 
harassing marches, all of them intended to 
promote important objects, His situation can- 
not be better painted than in his own words. 
“« Since the battle of Assye,” says he, ‘‘I have 
been like a man who fights with one hand and 
defends himself with the other. With Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps I have acied offensively, and 
have taken Asseerghur ; and with my own I 
have covered his operations, and defended the 
territories of the nizam and the peishwa. In 
doing this, I have made some terrible marches ; 
but I have been remarkably fortunate—first, 
in stopping the eaemy when they intended to 
pass to the southward through the Casserbarry 
Ghaut ; and, afterwards, by a rapid march to 
the northward, in stopping Scindia when he 
was moving to interrupt Colonel Stevenson's 
operations against Asseerghur, in which he 
would otherwise have undoubtedly succeeded. 
I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel Ste- 
venson got possession of Asseerghur ; and I 
think that in a day or two I shall turn Ragojee 
Bhoonslah, who has passed through to the 
southward, At all events, I am in time to 
prevent him doing any mischief. I think that 
we are in great style to be able to act on the 
offensive at all in this quarter; but it is only 
done by the celerity of our movements, and by 
acting on the offensive or defensive with either 


beasts, 

Several weeks before this transaction, vague 
and apparently unauthorized overtures for 
negotiation had been made on the part of 
Scindia to General Wellesley. Early in No- 
vember there arrived in the English camp, 
on a mission from Scindia, a Mahratta chief of 
considerahle rank, named Jeswant Rao Gho- 
repuray, aud a Brahmin named Naroo Punt; 
but these persons, when called upon to pro- 
duce their credentials, had none to show. 
They were permitted to remain in the English 
camp till measures could he taken for remedy- 
ing this defect ; hut before any answer could 
be received to their application for the pur- 
pose, a letter was received by General Wel- 
lesley from Scindia, disavowing Jeswant Rao 
Ghorepuray and his colleague, and intimating 
an intention of sending another person to nego- 
tiate with the British general. The latter 
was persuaded, notwithstanding, that Scindia 
had really despatched the mission which he 
now disavowed, and, notwithstanding the let- 
ter of Scindia, it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacquainted with the cha- 
racteristics of Mahratta diplomacy. ‘‘In pro- 
portion,” said he, ‘‘asI gain experience of the 
Mahratias, I have more reason to be astonished 
at the low and unaccountable tricks which 
even the highest classes of them practise, with 
a view, however remote, to forward their own 
interest.” An addition to his experience was 
now about to be made, perfectly in accordance 
with that which he had previously gained, 
Shortly after the receipt of Scindia’s letter, 
disavowing Jeswant Rao Ghorepuray and his 
Brahmin associate, those parties produced a 
letter from their master, conveying to them 
certain powers sufficient to corroborate their 
claims to he received as the representatives of 
Scindia, but insufficient to justify the British 
commander in even opening a negotiation. 
Unahle to treat for « peace, the vakeels pro- 
posed a temporary suspension of armis, and 
this was acceded to on condition that Scindia 
with his army should enter Berar twenty coss 
(about forty miles) to the eastward of Ellich- 
pore, and keep at all times at that distance 
from the British troops. On the part of 
Scindia, it was demanded that the cessation of 
arms should extend to Hindostan, hut to this 
General Wellesley refused to consent. ‘‘ The 
tule,” said General Wellesley, ‘not to cease 
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hostilities till peace be concluded, is a good one 
in general.” His chief reason for concluding 
that a deviation from it would, in this case, be 
heneficial, was, that if hostilities continued 
uninterruptedly, Scindia would probably em- 
barrass the contemplated operations of Colonel 
Stevenson, while the English would be unable 
to do anything effectually against Scindia, the 
army with him in the field being composed 
entirely of horse, to follow which would draw 
the English force too far from its sources of 
supply, and prevent its being directed against 
the rajah of Berar. Colonel Stevenson was 
preparing to attack Gawilghur, within the 
territories of the last-named chief, and the fall 
of that place was regarded as of great im- 
portance, An irruption of the enemy into 
Guzerat, which was hut weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, 
and to avert this was one of the objects of 
the British general in concluding the truce ; 
another was, to effect a division between 
Sciudia and the rajah of Berar, who was not 
included in it. The agents had proposed that 
it should extend to the forces of that chief ; but 
the proposal, independently of ita interfering 
with one main object of the British com- 
mander, that of separating the interests of the 
confederates, could not have failed to be re- 
jected. The agents of Scindia had no powers 
to treat for the rajah of Berar, and conse- 
quently he could not be bound by any stipula- 
tions which they might make on his behalf. 
He might have repudiated them on the ordi- 
nary principles of reason and justice, and with- 
out any necessity for resorting to the conve- 
nient resources of Mahratta morality. 

Colonel Stevenson having equipped his force 
at Asseerghur for the siege of Gawilghur, 
marched to Ballapoor, where he was joined by 
the convoy which the rajah of Berar had in 
vain attempted to cut off. To support and 
cover his operations, General Wellesley de- 
scended the ghauts by Rajoora on the 25th of 
November. At Parterly was a force belong- 
ing to the rajah of Berar, and commanded by 
his brother, Manoo Bappoo: it comprised, 
together with a body of cavalry, a great part, 
if not the whole, of the rajah’s infantry, and a 
large proportion of artillery. Scindia’s vakeels 
became alarmed by General Wellesley’s ap- 
proach to this force, and intreated that it 
might not be attacked. His answer was, that 
there was uo suspension of arms with the rajah 
of Berar; and to this communication he ap- 
pended another, probably more unexpected, 
that there was none with Scindia till he should 
comply with the terms of the agreement. 
The provision that Scindia should occupy a 
position twenty coss to the east of Ellichpore 
had not been complied with, that chief being 
encamped at Serroody, about four miles from 
the force under Manoo Bappoo. That Scindia 
should conform to any obligation except so far 
as it appeared to answer a present purpose, 
was, indeed, not to be expected. His conduct 
had reduced the armistice to that which Mah- 
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ratta engagements may, for the most part, be 
considered—an idle and useless piece of 
writing, without force and without value. 
General Wellesley accompanied his notice of 
Scindia’s breach of engagement by a declara- 
tion that he should attack the enemies of the 
Company wherever he should find them, and 
Sciadia was undoubtedly to’ be accounted not 
merely as an enemy, but as one engaged in 
active hostilities. 

At Parterly General Wellesley was joined 
by the division under Colonel Stevenson. 
Shortly after their arrival parties of the 
enemys horse appeared, with which the 
Mysorean cavalry skirmished during part of 
the day. On General Wellesley going out to 
push forward the pickets of the infantry to 
support the Mysorean horse, he perceived a 
loug line of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
regularly drawa up on the plains of Argaum, 
about six miles from the place where he had 
intended to encamp. It was late, the day 
had been intensely hot, and the British had 
marched along distance ; but, notwithstanding 
these circumstances, General Wellesley re- 
solved not to lose the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, and he accordingly marched 
forward to attack. The advance was made 
in a single column, in a direction nearly 
parallel to that of the enemy’s line, the British 
cavalry leading. ‘The rear and left were 
covered by native cavalry. 

The enemy’s infantry and guns were on the 
left of their centre, and on the left of these 
was a hody of cavalry. Scindia’s army, con- 
sisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, 
was on the right, and to its right was a body 
of Pindaries and other light troops. The 
enemy’s line extended about five miles, having 
in its rear the village of Argaum, with ex- 
tensive gardens and inclosures. In its front 
was a plain, but considerably intersected by 
water-courses, 

As the British army approached the enemy 
it was formed into two lines, the infantry in 
the first, the cavalry in the second, supporting 
the right, which was rather advanced, to press 
oa the enemy’s left, The left of the British 
was supported by the Mogul and Mysore 
cavalry. Some delay took place from part of 
the native infantry gettiag into confusion. By 
one of those inexplicahle panics which some- 
times seize even the best troops, some battal- 
ions, which had eminently distinguished them- 
selves at the battle of Assye, were so terrified 
by the cannonading, far inferior as it was to 
what they had previously encountered, that 
they broke and fell into confusion. Happily, 
the general was at no great distance, and the 
presence of him who had so lately led them to 
victory brought them back to their duty. The 
whole theu advanced in the hest order. 

The conflict was not marked hy any of those 
vicissitudes which lend interest to the narrative 
of such events, when victory seems to hover 
between the combatants. The battle was 
sanguinary, but from the moment when the 
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temporary confusion in part of the British 
line was dispelled, the result was not for an 
instant doubtful. The King’s 76th and 78th 
regiments were fiercely attacked by a large 
bedy of Persian troops, and the latter were 
entirely destroyed. Scindia’s cavalry made a 
charge on the first battalion of the 6th regi- 
ment ; but being repulsed with great slaughter, 
the whole line of the enemy gave way, and 
fled in the utmost disorder, abandoning to the 
victors thirty-eight pieces of caonon and all 
their ammunition. ‘ They were pursued, and 
great numbers of the fugitives destroyed. The 
‘ close of the day gave some advantage to the 
flying, but the light of the moon was sufficient 
to enable the pursuers to add to their previous 
captures many elephants and camels, and a 
considerable quantity of baggage. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded amounted 
to three hundred and forty-six. The enemy 
suffered dreadfully, and General Wellesley de- 
clared his belief that, with one hour more of 
daylight, not a man would have escaped. 

After this signal victory, General Wellesley 
determined te proceed to the siege of Gawil- 
ghur. Both divisions of the army accordingly 
marched on the 5th of December, and arrived 
at Ellichpore on the same day: here they 
halted on the 6th, to provide an hospital for 
the wounded, 

Gawilghur is thus described hy General 
Wellesley :—‘‘ The fort of Gawilghur is situ- 
ated on a range of mountains betweeao the 
sources of the rivers Poona and Taptee. It 
stands on a lofty mountain in this range, and 
consists of one complete inner fort, which 
fronts to the south, where the rock is most 
steep; and an outer fort, which covers the 
inner to the north-west and north. The outer 
fort has a third wall, which covers the approach 
to it from the north by the village of Labada. 
All these walls are strongly built, and fortified 
hy ramparts andtowers. The communications 
with the fort are through three gates: one to 
the south with the inner fort; one to the 
north-west with the outer fort ; and one to the 
north with the third wall. The ascent to the 
first is very long and steep, and is practicable 
only for men; that to the second is by a road 
used for the common communications of the 
garrison with the countries to the southward; 
but the road passes rouod the west side of the 
fort, and is exposed for a great distance to its 
fire ; it i6 so narrow as to make it imprac- 
ticahle to approach regularly by it, and the 
rock is scarped on each side. This road also 
leads no further than the gate. The com- 
munication with the northern gate is direct 
from the village of Labada, and here the 
ground is level with that of the fort; but the 
road to Labada leads through the mountains 
for about thirty miles from Ellichpore, and it 
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solved to adopt it, on the ground that it was 
the least objectionable of the three, and the 
requisite measures were immediately taken. 
Two detachments were made—one to drive 
the enemy from the ground which they occu- 
pied to the southward of the fort ; the other to 
seize the fortified village of Damergaum, 
covering the entrance toe the mountaios which 
were to be passed in the way to Labada. 
These detachmeots succeeded in performing 
the services on which they were respectively 
despatched. 

On the 7th of December both divisions of 
the army marched from Ellichpore ; Coloael 
Stevenson into the mountains by Damergaum, 
and General Wellesley towards the southern 
face of the fort of Gawilghur. From that day 
till the 12th, whea Colonel Stevensoa broke 
ground near Labada, the troops in his divisioa 
went through a series of exhausting labours 
not unprecedented in Indian warfare, but 
rarely paralleled elsewhere. The heavy ord- 
nance and steres were dragged by hand over 
mountaios and through ravines for nearly the 
whole distance which had to he passed, and 
this by roads which it was previously neces- 
sary for the troops to construct for themselves, 
At night, on the 12th, Colonel Stevensoa 
erected two batteries in front of the north face 
of the fort: one, consisting of two iron eigh- 
teen pounders and three iron twelve-pounders, 
to breach the outer fort and third wall; the 
other, composed of two brass twelve-pounders 
and two five-inch howitzers, to clear and 
destroy the defeaces on the point of attack. 
On the same night the troops of General 
Wellesley’s division constructed a battery on 
a mountain towards the southern gate. Two 
brass twelve-pounders were here mounted ; 
two iron ones were to have been added, but n0 
exertions of the troops could get them into 
their places. 

All the batteries opeaed their fire on the 
morning of the 13th, and on the 14th, at night, 
the breaches in the walls of the outer fort 
were practicable. The party destined for the 
main attack from the north was led by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kenny; aad, to divert the 
enemy's atteation, two attacks were made 
from the southward by troops from General 
Wellesley’s divisioa, commaoded by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wallace and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chalmers. About ten in the morning the 
three parties advanced, and nearly simul- 
taneously. The detachment under Colonel 
Chalmers arrived at the north-west gate at the 
moment when the enemy were endeavouring to 
escape through it from the bayonets of the 
assailants under Colonel Kenny. Thus far, 
therefore, the attack had entirely succeeded ; 
but the wall of the inner fort, in which no 
breach had been made, was yet to be carried. 


was obvious that tbe difficulty and labour of| After some attempts upon the gate of com- 


moving ordnance and stores to Labada would 
be very great.” 

Notwithstaoding the objections existing 
against the last-mentioned route, it was re- 


mudoication between the inner and outer fort, 
a place was found at which it was deemed 
practicable to escalade. Ladders were brought, 
hy which Captain Campbell and the light in- 
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fantry of the King’s 94th ascended: hy them 
the gates were opened to the storming party, 
and the fort was in the British possession. 
This acquisition was made with comparatively 
small loss. During the siege and storm, the 
total amount was one hundred and twenty-six 
killed and wounded. The garrison was nume- 
rous and well armed: vast numbers of them 
were killed, particularly at the different gates. 
Much ordnance and many stands of English 
arms were found within the fort. The killadar 
was a Rajpoot of eminent bravery, but whose 
judgment seems to have been so greatly in- 
ferior to his courage that he had heen unahle 
to frame any regular plan for defending the 
inner wall. He was aided by another Rajpoot, 
Beni Singh, bold and intrepid as himself; but 
the bravery of the leaders does not seein to 
have heen shared by those whom they com- 
manded. Little of their spirit was displayed 
by the garrison. The two Rajpoot commanders 
appear to have considered the fall of the place 
as inevitable, and to have resolved not to sur- 
vive the event. Their bodies were found 
among a heap of slain ; a more fearful evidence 
of the determined spirit in which they had 
acted was afforded by the discovery, that, in 
conformity with the feeling of their country, 
they had doomed their wives and daughters to 
become sharers in the fate which they scorned 
to evade for themselves. But the task had 
been imperfectly performed. <A few of the 
women only were dead: the rest, some of 
whom had received several wounds, survived 
to afford exercise to the humane feeliags of 
the conquerors, It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that General Wellesley directed all at- 
tention and respect to be shown them. 

The battle of Argaum and the capture of 
Gawilghur impressed the confederate chief- 
tains with a sense of the necessity of quicken- 
ing their endeavours to secure to themselves 
some portion of territory and some degree of 
power. Before the occurrence of the latter 
event, the rajah of Berar had despatched 
vakeels to the camp of General Wellesley, and 
on the 17th of December a separate treaty of 
peace with that chief was concluded. By this 
treaty the rajah ceded the perpetual sovereigaty 
of the province of Cuttack, including the fort 
and district of Balasore, to the Company and 
their allies. The latter were not named, and 
General Wellesley, in transmitting the treaty 
to the goveroor-general, observed: ‘The 
reasons for omitting to uname the allies in the 
treaty, and to engage that they shall ratify it, 
will become sufficiently obvious when ‘the 
character and conduct of the government of 
these allies are recollected. It will remain 
with your excellency,” he continued, “ to give 
such orders as you may think proper to the 
residents at the different durbars, to ohtain 
the assent of the allies to the treaty, but I 
should imagine that the rajah of Berar will be 
aatisfied with your excellency’s ratification.” 
Ia trnth, there was not, and never has been, 
a prince in India who would not feel more 
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confidence in the simple promise of the head 
of the English government than in the most 
solemn securities of any native sovereign 
within the country. The geoeral terms in 
which the cessions were made were thus 
accounted for by General Wellesley: ‘The 
cessions under the treaty are made to the 
British government and its allies, and I have 
drawn it in this manner in order that your 
excellency may have an opportunity of dis- 
posing of them hereafter, in such manner as 
you may think proper.” Besides the cessions 
above mentioned, the rajah of Berar relin- 
quished all claims on certain old possessions ot 
the nizam, the revenues of which had for some 
time heen collected by the two princes in 
various proportions, At first the rajah received 
only a fifth: the encroaching spirit of Mahratta 
policy soon increased his share toa fourth. It 
then hecame half, by treaty, and latterly four- 
tifths, by exaction and violence. By the treaty 
this partition, with all its tendency to throw 
the whole into the hands of the Mahratta 
prince, came to an end, and the frontier of the 
nizam was carried forward to the Wurda river. 
The ministers of the rajah were desirous ot the 
insertion of an article confirming all grants and 
treaties made heretofore by the nizam and 
the peishwa; but General Wellesley objected 
that he could not consent to confirm that of 
which he had no knowledge. In place of 
confirmation, he proposed the mediation and 
arbitration of the British, and a claim upon its 
justice, as the best security that the rajah 
could have for his demands upon the other 
powers ; and the proposal being accepted, an 
article was framed, hinding the Company’s 
government to the discharge of the requisite 
duties. The comment of General Wellesley 
upon this part of the negotiation is full of 
instruction. ‘It appears to me,” says he, 
‘‘an important point gained, and highly 
honourable to the character of the British 
government, that even its enemies are willing 
to appeal to its justice against the demands of 
its allies.” To an article binding the rajah 
never to take or retaia in his service aay 
Frenchman, or subject of any European or 
American government at war with the English, 
or any British subject, whether European or 
Indian, without the consent of the British 
government, no objection was offered by his 
ministers; but a clause was added, at the 
rajah’s request, by which the Company engaged 
not to aid or countenance any of his discon- 
tented relations, rajahs, zemindars, or subjects, 
who might fly from, or rebel against, his an- 
thority. A succeeding article, providing that 
accredited ministers from each government 
should reside at the court of the other, was 
admitted by the rajah’s ministers with equal 
facility, hut another was the occasion of some 
difficulty. The British government had con- 
cluded treaties with sonie minor chieftains, 
feudatories of the rajah. The article in ques- 
tion required that these treaties should be 
confirmed, and it was provided that lists of 
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the parties with whom treaties had been made 
should be given to the rajah, when that with 
himself should be ratified by the governor- 
general, The rajah’s minister objected that, 
after the cessions which his master had niade 
by former articles of the treaty, he had no 
territory left which he might not be bound to 
give up by virtue of the article under consi- 
deration. The answer of General Wellesley 
was decisive. The rajah’s minister was told 
that the article was indispensable, and could 
not he given up; but it was added, that the 
British government would not havs consented 
to conclude a treaty of peace with the rajah 
had it desired the destruction of his state. 
The article, it was explained, was not intended 
to apply to more cases than were absolutely 
necessary to preserve the good faith of the 
British government, and it was stated that it 
should be applied to no other. The vakeel 
professed himself satisfied, and the article was 
admitted. By an article immediately follow- 
ing that which had occasioned the discussion 
above noticed, the rajah agreed to separate 
himself from the confederacy formed by Scindia 
and other Mahratta chiefs against the Com- 
pany. This, like the preceding article, was a 
source of some difficulty—-not that it was 
objected to by ths rajah, but the British com- 
mander demanded a hostage for its due 
performance. The answer of the rajah’s vakeel 
was, that his master would send whomsoever 
the English general pleased, with certain 
exceptions—thoss exceptions extending to the 
only persons whose presence in the English 
camp would he of the least value as a security, 
the brother, son, or uephew of the rajah. 
Fearing that this point would not he conceded, 
and that the treaty, which it was certainly 
very desirable to the British government to 
obtain, might go off on the question, General 
Wellesley resolved not to persist in demand- 
ing a hostage. The last obstacle to the satis- 
factory conclusion of the negotiation was thus 
removed, and the confederacy against the 
British government was deprived of an im- 
portant limb. The treaty was duly ratified 
by the rajah of Berar, and also by the governor- 
general. 

The secession of the rajah of Berar proba- 
bly determined Scindia to seek peace with 
more earnestness and sincerity than he had 
heretofore displayed. Jeswant Rao Ghorepu- 
ray and Naroo Punt had remained in the 
British camp, and on the 23rd of December 
they were joined there by two of Scindia’s 
ministers, named Hitul Punt and Havel Nyn, 
with the declared object of concluding a peace. 
The ordinary course of Mahratta diplomacy 
might, however, have been pursued, but for 
the extraordinary decision of General Welles- 
ley ; and the result of his firmness was, that 
on the 30th a treaty was signed, which, like 
that with the rajah of Berar, was declared to 
be with the Conipany and its allies, the latter 
not being named, and the cessions to be made 
to the allied powers generally. Those cessions 
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comprised all the territories north of the coun- 
tries of the rajahs of Jeypore and Joudpore, 
and the rana of Gohud, with the exception of 
certain pergunnahs considered the private pro- 
perty of Scindia’s house. The jaghire lands of the 
ladies of his family, and those of some of his 
powerful ministers and sirdars, were to remain 
in their possession, under the protection of 
the British government ; and other sirdars in 
Scindia’s service were to be provided for by 
pensions or jaghires, subject to a provision 
fixing a limit to the total amount to be thus 
applied. General Wellesley, in communi- 
cating this arrangement to the governor-gene- 
ral, thus assigns his reasons for consenting 
to it:—-“It would have been impossible to 
arrange this great cession, in the disturbed 
state of Scindia’s government, under all the 
circumstances of his misfortunes in the war, 
and of the great diminution of his military 
power and reputation in comparison with that 
of his rival Holkar, without determining to 
provide, in some degree, for those who reaped 
benefits from the revenue of the ceded terri- 
tories, or making up my miad to throw into 
Holkar’s hands, and to add to his arms, all the 
sirdars and troops who had heen subsisted by 
the resources of those countries, who must 
have been forthwith discharged from Scindia’s 
service, and must have looked to Holkar for 
protection and future employment. I chose 
the former, which I think is most consistent 
with your excellency’s policy ; and it appears 
that, besides avoiding the evil of increasing 
the oumbers of the followers of the only free- 
booter that remains in India, it tends to esta- 
blish an influence in Scindia’s durbar, which 
must guide its measures in a great degree, 
even if Scindia should omit to unite himself 
more closely with the Company, and must 
tend greatly to facilitate all the nbjects of the 
British government in his durhar, if he should 
agree to the terms of the genera) defensive 
alliance.” 

Besides the districts already described, 
Scindia agreed to give up, in perpetual sove- 
reigaty, the forts of Baroach and Ahmednug- 
gur, and the territories depending upon them, 
except so much of the territory dependent on 
the latter as formed part of his family pro- 
perty ; but into the land thus reserved to him, 
he was never to introduce any troops to collect 
revenue, or under any pretence whatever. 
Further, Scindia renounced for ever all claims 
of every description upon the British govern- 
ment and their allies, the nizam, the peishwa, 
andthe guicowar ; he agreed to confirm the 
treaties concluded hy the British government 
with the rajahs and others previously his 
feudatories ; to admit the rights of the peishwa 
to certain lands in Malwa as formerly exist- 
ing, and, in case of difference, to submit to 
the arbitration of the Company ; to relinquish 
all claims upon the emperor, and abstain from 
all interference in his majesty’s affairs. The 
provision, excluding from Scindia’s service 
Frenchmen aad other foreiguers, was the same 
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as that in the treaty with the rajah of Berar. 
Accredited ministers from the two states were 
to be reciprocally received. Scindia was to 
be admitted, if he chose, to the general defen- 
sive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies; and in the event of his consent- 
ing withio two months to become a party to 
it, the Company engaged to furnish a force, for 
the defence of his territories, of six battalions 
of infantry, with their complement of ordnance 
and artillery, and usual equipments; but no 
pecuniary payment or further territorial cession 
was to he made on this account; the expense 
of the force was to be defrayed out of the 
revenue of the lands ceded hy other articles of 
the treaty. If Scindia should decline to become 
a party to the general defensive alliance and 
receive a British force, the refusal was not to 
affect any other stipulations of the treaty. The 
exemption of Scindiafrom any additional charge 
ou account of the British, should he consent 
to receive such wz protectiono, was one of the 
most extraordinary, but, at the same time, one 
of the most judicious points of arrangement ex- 
hibited in the treaty. The reasons operating 
on the mind of the British negotiator, and 
tending to its adoption, are thus stated by 
himself in addressing the governor-general :— 
‘‘In the course of this war, Scindia’s power, 
reputation, and military resources have been 
greatly diminished, while his rival, Holkar, 
after having recovered the possessions of his 
family by his treaty of peace with Scindia, 
remains with undiminished power and in- 
creased reputation. Comparatively with those 
of Scindia, his power and his military resources 
are much greater than they were previous to 
the war ; and I have but little doubt that the 
contest between those chiefs will he revived. 
This would be a matter of but little conse- 
sequence to the British government, if the 
parties were so equal in point of strength, 
resources, and abilities, as to render the event of 
the contest doubtful. But Holkar is certainly, 
at this moment, superior to Scindia in every 
point of view, and the consequence of leaving 
the latter to his own means must be that he will 
fall an easy prey to Holkar ; or if he should 
endeavour to avoid the contest, which I do 
not think probable, his government will, by 
degrees, become dependent upon that of his 
rival, Under these circumstances, and parti- 
cularly as I was aware of your excellency’s 
determination to support the peace, and the 
relative situation in which it should leave the 
different powers in the manner in which that 
had been established by the exercise of the force 
of the British government, I thought it expe- 
dient to hold forth to Scindia an option of 
becoming a party of the general defensive alli- 
ance; and, as a further inducement to him to 
agree to that treaty, to engage that the assist- 
ance which should be given to him should occa- 
sion no further diminution of his revenue. 1 
was induced to make this last: engagement by 
the conviction that Scindia would not agree to 
the treaty of general defensivealliance, although 
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his ministers proposed that he should unite 
himself more clossly with the Company, if he 
were to be obliged to pay for the assistance 
which he should receive, and that if he does 
agres to that treaty, the peace of India is 
secured as far as it can be by human means. 
I have every reason to believe also, that when 
Scindia shall wind up his affairs at the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear 
revenue such as the British government would 
require to pay the expenses of the forces which 
might be given to him.” 

It thus appears that there was reason to 
suspect that Scindia could not have paid for a 
subsidiary force had he been disposed, and 
that, if he had possessed the power of paying, 
he would have been unwilling to pay. It was 
important to uphold him against Holkar, and 
to attach him, if possible, to the British con- 
federacy—-so important, that with references to 
the fact that the English acquired by the 
treaty large territorial cessions, and in con- 
sideration of this advantage, it was worth 
while to afford to Scindia the assistance of the 
British force without demanding more. Such 
were the views of General Wellesley, and they 
were justified by the circumstances under 
which they were formed. 

The day on which the negotiations with 
Scindia were brought to a termination wag 
distinguished by an event of a different cha- 
racter, but one calculated to promote the in- 
terests of peace and order, General Camphell, 
with a force previously employed in defence of 
the nizam’s territories, had been despatched 
into the sonth Mahratta country to check some 
suspicious indications on the part of the jag- 
hiredars there. On the 27th of December he 
received at Woodasoory ioformation that a 
party of Mahratta plunderers, amounting to 
about ten thousand horse, with some picdaries 
ou foot, had passed the Kistna at the Dharoor 
Ghaut, and were proceeding towards Moodia- 
noor, General Campbell niarched on the fol- 
lowing morning with his cavalry and flank 
companies lightly equipped, and on the 29th 
reached Jallyhall, when a party of marauding 
horse sent to watch his motions were surprised, 
and their chief, a notorious plunderer, with 
several of his officers—if officers they may bs 
called—brought in prisoners, The leader of 
the ruffian force, of which General Campbell 
was in search, was a man named Mahomed 
Bey Khan; but this name he repudiated as 
unsuitable to his purpose. That by which he 
choss to be known was Dhoondia Waugh, a 
name which it will be recollected was borne by 
a preceding adventurer, whose career towards 
sovereignty, as well as his life, were prema- 
turely abridged by General Wellesley. Al- 
though the death of Dhoondia Waugh was a 
matter of sufficient notoriety, the new adven- 
turer found from eastern credulity a ready ad- 
mission of his pretensions, He was, moreover, 
a devotee, and exhibited that combination of 
undisguised robbery and avowed sanctity, 
which, however extraordinary elsewhere, is 
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not regarded as remarkable in countries where 
religioa, though extending its control to almost 
every outward act which meu can perform, 
aspires not to the office of purifying the heart. 
At Jallyhall Geoeral Campbell heard that this 
saintly robher had pitched his camp between 
Doodyhall aod Moodianoor, with the intention 
of interceptiag the British convoys and carry- 
ing his depredations beyond the Toombuddra. 
The British commander thereupon marched ou 
the enemy on the evening of the 29th of De- 
cember, and at four o’clock on the morning of 
the 30th learned that he was within six miles 
of those whom he sought, and that they were 
entirely ignoraut of his approach. At dawa 
of day he came upon them, and pushed his 
cavalry into the centre of their camp with little 
opposition. An hour sufficed to destroy part 
of the band which the sham Dhoondia Waugh 
had collected around him, and to disperse the 
rest. Two thousand of the eaemy were killed, 
and upwards of one thousand wounded or made 
prisoners; the remainder threw dowu their 
arms aod fled. Among the prisoners was the 
venerable facquir, who, under borrowed plumes, 
had led to the work of plunder and devastation. 
His baoner, on the day of his defeat, was fol- 
lowed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military employment, were op- 
pressed with few scruples as to its character 
when tested by the principles of morality, or 
the degree of estimation in which it must be 
regarded hy mea trained in European modes 
of thought. One of these, whose dress and 
appointments seemed to iodicate him to be a 
person above the common rank, was killed; 
the remainiag three escaped hy the help of 
good horses and their owa discretion, which 
prompted them to depart at an early period of 
the engagement. The whole of the free- 
booters’ baggage and bazaars, and upwards of 
twenty thousand hullocks, were taken. Only 
two meo in the English force were killed aod 
fifteen wounded. The flank companies of the 
King’s 83rd, after marching thirty miles, came 
up with the cavalry, aod had their full share 
in the attack upon this horde of plunderers. 
Among the objects embraced by the govern- 
or-geoeral’s comprehensive plan of warfare 
was the occupation of Bundlecund. This de- 
sign was prosecuted during the progress of the 
important operations which have been narrated, 
but was not entirely completed uatil after the 
coaclusion of peace with the rajah of Berar 
and Scindia. The peishwa had certain claims 
on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally that the 
English, in the first instance, appeared there. 
More than seventy years hefore the occurreace 
of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, 
being hard pressed by a Rajpoot enemy, soli- 
cited the aid of the peishwa. It was promptly 
granted, and so highly was the service appre- 
ciated by Chitoor Sal, that he adopted the 
peishwa asa son, and on his death left him an 
equal share of his dominions with two sons, 
whose claims to the title were founded ia 
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nature, This was the origin of the peishwa’s 
right. It is unnecessary to pursue the history 
of Bundlecund minutely—it will be enough to 
say that it differed little from that of other 
parts of India under native government or 
native anarchy, Late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury we find the province overrua by two 
chiefs, named Ali Bahaudur and Himmut Ba- 
haudur, the former an illegitimate scion of the 
house of the peishwa, the latter a soldier of 
fortune, little scrupulous as to modes of ob- 
tainiog its favour, though distinguished for his 
religious attainments, and holding high rank 
in oue of those associations which open to 
fanaticism means for gratifying spiritual pride, 
and to imposture opportunity for profitable 
deception. He wasa gossain. Ali Bahsudur 
ackoowledged the paramount authority of the 
peishwa, and owned his own liability to render 
tribute, but which, according to Oriental 
fashion, he never paid. His death left the 
authority of Himmut Bahaudur predominant ; 
but that pious person not feeling quite secure 
ia his authority, aod thinking that a jaghire 
under a power able to protect its depeodants 
was preferable to the possession of nominal 
sovereignty without the means of maintaining 
it, made a tender of the proviace of Bundle- 
cund to the British government. The offer 
was made to Mr. Henry Wellesley while hold- 
ing the office of lieutenaut-goveraor of the 
ceded proviaces. It was declined on the ob- 
vious and haaourable ground that it could aot 
be accepted without violating the rights of the 
peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, the flight of the 
pelshwa, and the conclusion of the treaty of 
Basseia, by changiag the position of the British 
government, effected a change io its deter- 
mination. The occupation of Bundlecuaod, in 
the name aod on the behalf of the peishwa, 
was consistent with justice, while, at the same 
time, it was nadoubtedly expedient, with a 
view to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
coofederated chiefs. Mr. Mercer, a medical 
officer, who had beeao secretary to Mr. Heory 
Wellesley, was accordingly despatched to Tla- 
labad, to coafer with ao ageat of Himmut 
Bahaudur, and terms for the co-operation of 
that personage were arranged. The gossain, 
it appeared, had «a relative who had beea 
eagaged ia the coaspiracy of Vizier Ali, aad 
oo that account was kept prisoner at Lucknow. 
His liberation was demanded by Himmut 
Bahaudur, and the British government under- 
took to solicit the vizier to grant it, on condi- 
tioa of the party thus favoured giving security 
for his future good conduct. Thus much did 
the holy man stipulate for his relation; but, 
albeit his vows should have weaned him froin 
any aspirations after the ordinary objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for 
himself.’ It was not a cell, where he might 
pass his days in solitary meditation, aor a sum 
of money to be dishursed in charitable gifts— 
it was a jaghire ia the Doah, suitable, not to 
his profession, but to ‘‘his rank and statioa,” 
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and an assignment of revenue in Bundlecund 
of twenty lacs of rupess for the support of a 
body of troops which this despiser of earthly 
good proposed to keep at his command, In 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops 
wers to he always prepared to ohsy the orders 
of the British government. Thess terms were 
granted, the progress of ths negotiation heiug 
facilitated hy another carried on with the 
peishwa for the cession to the British govern- 
ment of territory in Bundlecund in place of 
other cessions made hy the treaty of Bassein. 

A British detachment which had heen 
formed near IIalahad, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, shortly afterwards eutered 
the country, and was joined at Teroa by 
Himmut Bahaudur, at ths head of eight 
thousand irregular infantry, about four thou- 
sand horse, three regular hattalions commanded 
by a European officer, and twenty-five pieces 
of ordnance. On arriving at the river Cane, 
which flows through Buodlecund and falls into 
the Jumna a little below the town of Corah, 
they found posted on the opposite side the 
army of Shumsheer Bahaudur, son of Ali 
Bahaudur, who, like those by whom he was 
confronted, professed to act in the name of the 
peishwa. Having reduced several forts in the 
vicinity, and established the British authority 
hetween the Jumna and the Cane, Colonel 
Powell crossed the latter river, A series of 
desultory warfare and indecisive negotiation 
followed, The British authority continued, in 
the mean time, to be extended. Shumsheer 
Bahaudur found great difficulty in prevailing 
on himself to submit, although submission was 
obviously inevitable ; hut an offer to settle on 
him and his family an annual sum of four lacs 
of rupees brought him to the English camp. 
His submission was speedily followed by the 
surrender of all the forts in Bundlecund held 
by his adherents. 

Mention has been mads of a negotiation 
with the peishwa, having for its object an 
exchange of 4 portion of the cessions made 
under the treaty of Bassein. It ended in the 
formation of eight supplemental articles to 
that treaty, by the first of which certain terri- 
tories in the Carnatic, yielding a revenue of 
sixteen lacs, were restored to the peishwa. 
By the second, the Company’s government 
renounced a portion of territory in Guzerat, 
yielding three lacs sixteen thousand rupees. 
The third provided for the addition to the 
Poona subsidiary force of a regiment of native 
cavalry, of the same strength and complement 
as the cavalry regiment belonging to the 
Hyderahad subsidiary force. The fourth 
annulled the fifteenth article of the treaty, 
which regulated the amount of force to be 
brought into the field hy the peishwa in case 
of war, aod fixed it at four thousand cavalry 
and three thousand infantry, with a due pro- 
portion of ordnance and military stores ; this 
was a considerable reduction from the former 
amount, which was ten thousand cavalry aod 
six thousand infantry. The fifth article pro- 
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vided that a corps of Mahratta cavalry, 
amounting to fives thousand, should, during ths 
war, be maintained hy ths British government 
for the service of the state of Poona, two 
thousand of whom were to serve with the 
peishwa, and three thousand with the British 
army in the field. Ths sixth related to the 
cessions to hs made in consideration of the 
countries relinquished by the Company under 
the first and second articles, and of the addi- 
tional expense incurred hy them under others. 
Territory in Bundlecund producing a revenue 
equal to that ceded in the Carnatic and Guzerat, 
namely, nineteen lacs sixteen thousand rupees, 
was to be transferred to the Company; a 
further tract of country, yieldiog fifty thousand 
rupees, was to be hestowed, in cousideration 
of the high value of ths country restored in 
Guzerat, and cessions to the amount of separats 
sums of sevsn lacs and a half, five lacs, and 
four lacs, to meet the expense of the cavalry 
regiment added to the subsidiary force, that of 
maintaining the Mahratta corps of horss, and 
the extraordinary expenses of putting down 
resistance in Bundlecund and establishing the 
British authority there. The total value of 
the cessions in Bundlecuud was thus thirty-six 
lacs sixteen thousand rupees. By the seventh 
article, the whole of these cessions were to be 
taken from those parts of Bundlecund most 
contiguous to the British possessions, and 
most convenient for the Company’s occupation. 
The eighth article related to the territory 
restored in Guzerat, and, after reciting that 
such territory was particularly valuable to the 
Company, by reason of its proximity to the 
city of Surat, in the prosperity of which the 
British government entertained an aoxious 
concern, it provided that the territories referred 
to should he so managed avd governed at all 
times by the Mahratta authorities, as to con- 
duce to the convenience of Surat, by attention 
to the rules of good usighbourhood, and the 
promotion of amicable and commercial iuter- 
course hstween ths inhabitants on both sides. 
It was further provided, that as the sove- 
reigoty of the river Taptee helonged to ths 
British government, ths Mahratta authority 
in the restored territory should have no right 
or concern whatever in the wreck of any vessel 
that might be cast upon aoy part of ths 
country hordering on the river, but should he 
bound, in the evsnt of any wreck taking place, 
to render the vessel all practicable aid, for 
which the parties assisting were to be entitled 
to receive, from the owners of the wreck, just 
aud reasonable compensation. This last articls 
was uot unnecessary. Even in countries 
where higher principles of action than prevail 
among ths Mahrattas are professed, the frag- 
ments of property that have eurvived the 
destruction occasioned hy tempest or accident 
are but too frequently regarded as lawful 
objects of appropriation. The Mahrattas, in 
adopting this view, would only be extending 
to ths waters the principles by which their 
conduct is invariably governed on the land. 
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On the remainder of the supplemental articles 
little observation is necessary. The exchanges 
of territory were convenient to both parties 
interested in them. The British government 
obtained territory in a quarter where it was 
very desirable to possess it. The peishwa 
received back a country from which he would 
realize w revenue, in exchange for one from 
which he had never derived any ; while Bundle- 
cund, by being placed under the authority of 
the Company, was relieved from the anarchical 
state which had long prevailed, and placed in 
circumstances to partake of the guod order 
and prosperity which characterize the British 
dominions in India, as compared with those 
vader native governments. 

A brief digression from the progress of 
events in Jadia must now be permitted, for 
the purpose of noticing a naval action of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, in which the Company’s 
ships, unaided by any vessels of war, signally 
sustained the honour of Great Britain in the 
Indian seas. A fleet from Canton had been 
despatched from that place on the 3ist 
January, 1804, under the care of Captain 
Dance, who commanded one of the ships 
named the Earl Camden, and who was selected 
for the charge assigned to bim as being the 
senior commander. On the morning of the 
14th of February four strange sail were 
discerned. It was subsequently ascertained 
that they consisted of a ship of eighty-four 
guns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of 
tweuty-eight guns. At daybreak on the 15th, 
the ships which were disceroed on the pre- 
ceding day were observed lying to, about 
three miles to windward of the English fleet. 
The merchantmen hoisted their colours and 
offercd battle if ths strangers chose to come 
dowo. The four ships immediately hoisted 
French colours, and the larger was observed 
to carry a rear-admiral’s flag. In additivn to 
the ships already mentioned was a brig, which 
hoisted Batavian cvlours. They formed a 
squadron which had been despatched under 
Admiral Linois to the Indian seas on the 
recommencement of hostilities between the 
English and French after the brief peace of 
Amiens. The enemy evincing no alacrity in 
accepting the invitation of the British com- 
mander, the latter formed in order of sailing 
and steered his course. The enemy then 
filled their sails and edged down towards the 
English, with the obvious intention of cutting 
off their rear. As soon as this was perceived, 
Commovdore Dance made the signal to tack 
aad bear down. The manceuvre was performed 
with great precision, and the gallant merchant- 
meu stood towards the enemy under a press 
of sail, and forthwith opened their fire on 
the headmost ships. The Royal George, com- 
manded by Captain Timins, was the leading 
ship of the English line, and was carried into 
action in admirahle style. The Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, was the next, and this was 
followed by the commodore’s ship. The fire of 
these three had such an effect on the enemy, 
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that before the remaining ships could be 
brought up they stood away to the eastward 
under all the sail they could set. The English 
commander made signal for a general chase, 
and the enemy was pursued for two hours, 
when Commodore Dance fearing that he might 
he carried too far out of his course, and with 
reference to the great value of the ships and 
cargoes (estimated at eight millions), deemed 
it prudent to discontinue further attempts 
to overtake the frighted foe. Had circum- 
stances permitted, there can be no doubt that 
those who had so bravely commenced would 
have brought the affair to a worthy conclu- 
sion. 

An svent so honourable to ths maritime 
service of the East-India Company could not 
be passed in silence without iojustice to that 
service, and to the country to which it was an 
ornament and a safeguard. The narrative 
must now retura to the course of negotiation 
consequent on the splendid success of the 
British army by land. The opening afforded 
for Scindia’s accession to the general defensivs 
alliance was improved by ths despatch of Cap- 
tain Malcolm to the camp of that chieftain, 
to endeavour, by negotiation, to attain the 
object. After encountering the usual amount 
of difficulty interposed by Mahratta habits of 
delay and dissimulation, he succeeded, and on 
the 27th of February a treaty of alliance was 
signed. It consisted of sixteen articles, The 
first contained an ordinary declaration of 
friendship and union. By the second the 
parties hound themselves to concert and pro- 
secute measures of defence in case of either 
being attacked, the expression of this mutual 
obligation being accompanied hy a long expla- 
nation declariag that the British government 
would never permit any power or state to com- 
mit any act of unprovoked hostility or aggres- 
sion against Sciudia, but, on his requisition, 
would maintain and defend his rights and 
territories in like mauner with those of the 
Company. By the third, Scindia was to re- 
ceive a subsidiary force of not less than six 
thousand infantry, duly provided with artillery 
and properly equipped; and by the fourth, 
that prince was exonerated from all additional 
expense on this account. The fifth article pro- 
vided for the mutual exemption from duties, 
of supplies for the forces of the Company or 
of Sciadia when in the territories of each 
other, and for securing to the officers of the 
two states due respect and consideration. The 
sixth declared the purposes for which the sub- 
sidiary force was to be employed, which were 
stated generally to be “ services of import- 
ance ”—a description illustrated hy enumerat- 
ing a few instances of similar character to 
those referred to in other subsidiary treaties, 
The seventh article extended and rendered 
more stringent the provision of the former 
treaty against the employment of foreigners. 
The change was made on the suggestion of the 
governor-general. By the former treaty, 
Scindia was restrained from taking into his 
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service or retaining therein any Frenchman, 
or the subject of any European or American 
power the governmentof which might be at war 
with Great Britain. The amended article iatro- 
duced into the new treaty contained oo reference 
to the contingency of war ; Scindia was never 
to employ in his service or permit to remain 
in his dominions any European or American 
whatever, without the consent of the British 
goverameaot. In returo, the British govera- 
ment undertook neyer to employ or sanction 
the residence within its domiaions of any per- 
soo guilty of crimes or hostility against Scindia. 
The eighth article restrained Scindia from 


negotiating with any principal states or powers, 


withontgiving notice to the Company’s govern- 
nent and entering iato consnltation with them. 
On the other haad, the Company’s government 
declared on their part that they would “ have 
no manner of concern with any of the Mahara- 
jah’s relations, dependants, military chiefs, or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah” was admitted to be *‘absolute.” The 
British goverament was never to afford “ en- 
couragement, support, or protection to” any 
of the parties above enumerated “who might 
eventually act in opposition to the Maharajah’s 
authority, hut, on the contrary,” on being re- 
quired, were ‘‘ to aid and assist to punish and 
reduce all such offenders to obedience,” and 
no officer of the Company was to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Sciadia’s goveroment. 

The oioth article bound Sciadia to refrain 
from entering iato hostilities with any state io 
alliance with the Company, and to snbmit all 
disputes with aay such states to its arbitration. 
The tenth and eleventh regulated the amount 
of force to be furnished by each party in the 
event of their being engaged in war with any 
other power, and provided for the accumula- 
tion of stores. The twelfth provided for the 
equal partition of conquests made in any such 
war, o0 condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty. The 
thirteenth related to points of detail connected 
with the employment of the subsidiary force, 
and of other forces of the Company, io the 
event of disturbances. The fourteenth re- 
stricted both parties from interfering with the 
tributaries of the other. By the fifteenth the 
Company agreed to exert their influence to 
maintain the observance of such ceremonies 
and customs as should appear to be fixed ia 
communicating between the peishwa and 
Scindia, and to recognize the right of the 
latter to all the possessions which he held 
either by written or unwritten authority, 
provided the written anthority, if any, 
should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relatiog to 
possessions held by uowritten anthority 
shonld he referred to the arbitration of 
the British government. In this case, there- 
fore, the Company only agreed to recog- 
nize that which themselves should determine 
to be right, The article concluded with ao 
engagement on the part of the British govera- 
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ment to use its endeavours to prevent any acts 
doue by Scindia or his ancestors, under the 
authority of the peishwa, from beimg sub- 
verted ; provided, however, the maintenance 
of such acts should be consistent with the 
honour and digaity of the peishwa and the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. The value 
of such an engagement, so qualified, is very 
easily appreciated. The sixteenth article re- 
lated to the negotiation and ratification of 
the treaty, and to the delivery of the ratified 
copy. 

eo causes which will hereafter appear, 
the provisions of this treaty became practically 
of no importance ; but a just estimate of the 
policy then pursued in India could not have 
been formed without a full exposition of the 
views entertained and the measures adopted 
with regard to Scindia. For this reason, the 
principal parts of the treaty have heea 
exhibited with « degree of care which, for 
other purposes, would he unnecessary. 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certain mioor chiefs. These were the 
rajahs of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jeypoor, 
Machery, and Bhoondee, the raoa of Gohud, 
and Ambajee Inglia. The territories of the 
whole lay in the region of the Jumna; 
all the treaties were concluded by General 
Lake ; and, in most instances, the friendly 
desires of the native princes received an impulse 
from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 
The first to tender his adherence was the rajah 
of Bhurtpore, with whom « treaty was, io 
consequence, concluded, stipnlating perpetual 
friendship and alliance, binding the British 
government not to interfere in the cooceras of 
the rajah, nor to exact tribute of him, and 
engagiag each party to co-operate in defendiag 
the territories of the other. By the treaty 
with the rajah of Machery, that chief agreed 
to refer his disputes for settlement to the 
Company’s goverament, and to defray the 
charge of aid afforded him for the defence of 
his dominions at the same rate as other chiefs 
of Hindostan. The rajah of Jeypoor made 
similar engagemeots, and further agreed to 
act, in time of war, ‘though in reality master 
of his own army,” agreeably to the advice of 
the British commander employed with his 
troops. He also engaged not to entertain ia 
his service, or 12 any manner give admission 
to any Enropean without the coasent of the 
Coinpany’s goveramenot. The treaty with the 
rajah of Jodepore corresponded with that 
formed with the chief last mentioned. Am- 
bajee Inglia was a powerful servant of Scindia, 
who had been appointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose appointment 
led to the precipitate departure of that person 
from the spot where he had contemplated the 
formation of an independent state. Part of 
the territories which Ambajee had heen antho- 
rized to administer formed the ancient posses- 
sions of the house of Gohnd, which had heen 
conquered by Scindia some years before. Am- 
bajee made overtures to the British govern- 
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ment, offering to detach himself from the 
service of Scindia and become a tributary to 
them. It was desirable to afford him encou- 
ragement, and the difficulty of reconciling 
his claims with those of the rana of Gohud 
was got over by dividing the country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part 
to Ambajee, in consideration of his surrender- 
ing the right of administering the whole. A 
negotiation with this view was opened, and, 
after much evasion, a treaty coocluded by 
which Ambajee agreed to surrender all the 
territory north of Gwalior, together with the 
fortress of that name, the British govern- 
ment guaranteeing to Ambajee the remainder 
of the territory which had been under his 
management. A force was despatched to take 
possession of the fortress, aod Ambajee 
readily gave an order for its delivery. The 
commandant, however, refused to obey the 
instructions of his master, and measures were 
taken for the reduction of the place hy force. 
When a breach had been effected the garrison 
offered to surrender ia consideration of the 
snm of fifty thonsand rupees. This being 
refused, they demanded the value of certain 
stores ag the price of submission, which being 
graoted, possession of the fort was obtained 
by the English. 

By the treaty with the rana of Gohud, 
Gwalior was ceded to the Compaoy, by whom 
the territories restored to her under the 
arraogement with Ambajee were guaranteed. 
The raoa was to subsidize a British force of 
three battalions of iafantry, and the payment 
was fixed at seventy-five thousand rupees per 
mooth. 

For the emperor, whose person the success 
of the campaign had transferred into English 
keeping, a munificent provision was made, 
and an adequate degree of state provided, He 
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was not invested with any actual power, and 
indeed no human agency could have restored 
the Mahometan empire to respectability. It 
belonged to an age which had passed, and 
it was better for the peace and happiness 
of India that oo attempt should he made to 
revive it. 

The conclusion of peace with Scindia and 
the rajah of Berar suggests the inquiry how 
far the objects proposed by the governor- 
general at the commeocement of hostilities had 
been effected? A more convenient opportu- 
nity will be found for inquiring whether the 
pursuit of these objects was consistent with 
wisdom aod jnstice—all that will be attempted 
here will be a very brief notice of what was 
proposed as compared with what was performed. 
We are not left to conjecture what were the 
objects proposed by the governor-general, nor 
whether he had accurately defined them to 
himself. He placed them on record in a letter 
of instruction addressed to the commander-ia- 
chief several weeks before a blow was struck. 
They were, first, the destruction of the Freoch 
state ou the banks of the Jumaa, with all its 
military resources ; secondly, the extension of 
the Company’s frontier to the Jnmaa, with 
the possession of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient 
chaio of forts on its banks ; thirdly, the posses- 
sion of the aomioal authority of the Mogul ; 
fourthly, the establishment of alliances with 
petty chiefs southward and westward of the 
Jumoa, from Jyenaghur to Bundlecuod ; 
fifthly, the annexation of Bnndlecnnd to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the objects, 
the attainment of which, in the estimation 
of the governor-general, would constitute 
“the most prosperous issue of a war with 
Scindia aod the rajah of Berar on the north- 
westera frontier of Hindostan”—and they were 
attained. 
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CEYLON PLACED UNDER THE DIRECT GOVERNMENT OF THE CROWN.—WAR WITH THE CAN- 
DIANS.—SURRENDER OF AN ENGLISH DETACHMENT, AND MASSACRE OF THE PRISONERS.— 
SUBSEQUENT EVENTS.—REMARKS BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


Tut Dutch settlements on the island of Cey- 
lon had fallen into the hands of the English 
during the time that Lord Hobart exercised 
the government of Madras. Yor a short 
period they formed an appeodage to that pre- 
sidency ; but as soon as the miaistry at home 
found leisnre to reflect on the snbject, it was 
deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should con- 
tinue under the administration of the East- 
India Company. It was accordingly placed 
under the direct administration of the Crown, 
and a governor appoioted, who was to be alto- 
gether independeot of the authority which was 
paramount over all the British possessions on 
the Indian continent. It would be idle to 
waste time in conjecturing the causes of this 
change, The motives are too obvious to be 


mistaken. All parties when in opposition 
declaim against the increase of ministerial 
patronage—all parties when in office labour 
to add to its extent, till checked by some 
stroag iotimation that they have reached the 
verge of parliamentary forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those 
from whom it should come are often too much 
interested, either for themselves or their 
friends, to impose any limit on a privilege 
from which they hope to benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, that the chief mover 
in the proceediogs which secured to the minis- 
try the entire patronage of Ceylon was Mr. 
Henry Duaodas, one of the most vehement 
opposers of the India Bill proposed by the 
famous coalition minsistry, the main object 
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of which was to transfor the patronage of India 
to that ministry. Mr. Dundas was then in 
opposition—wheu the Ceylon question was to 
be disposed of he was a cabinet minister. 

In the interior of the island was the king- 
dom of Candy—a state of some extent and 
power, Previously to the acquisition of the 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon, more than one 
attempt had been made by the English to 
establish amicable relations with the sovereign 
of this stats, but without success. An over- 
ture from the government of Madras, after 
the conquest, was not more fortunate in its 
resulis ; and on the arrival of Mr. North, the 
first governor appointed by the crown, not 
only were the relations of Candy to the British 
government entirely unsettled, but the country 
itself was in a state of confusion, originating 
in the death of the king, and ths slevation of 
a usurper in his place, to the exclusion of the 
rightful claimant of the thrones, This had 
been effected through the intrigues of a man 
named Pelims Talauve, who held the office of 
chief adigur, or first minister. Ths person 
whom he had placed on the throne was of low 
extraction, and destituts of talents. These 
circumstances probably constituted his chief 
qualifications in the eyes of the ambitious 
adigur, who intended, in eastern fashion, to 
exercise the power without assuming the title 
of sovereign. He succeeded in attaining his 
object. The second adigur retained his alle- 
giance to Mootto Sawmy, the lawful inheritor 
of the throne, and paid the price of his fidelity 
in the forfeiture of his head. The queen and 
all ths relations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison ; but, after a time, several, 
and among them MoottoSawmy, found meansto 
escape. They claimed protection from the British 
government, which was granted, but under re- 
strictions which deprived them of all power to 
disturb the existing gavernment of Candy. 

Pelime Talauve was apparently not less dis- 
posed to seek.the aid of the British govern- 
ment, and he is stated to have made some very 
atrocious proposals for his own aggrandize- 
ment, accompanied bY conditions which he 
believed would be acceptable to the English. 
Thess were rejected with becoming expressions 
of indignation ; but soon afterwards, from 
motives which do not very clearly appear, 
Major-gensral M‘Dowall was dispatched on a 
mission to the court of Candy. The instruc- 
tions given to General M‘Dowall seem to indi- 
cate a desire, on the part of the governor, to 
establish the British anthority in Candy, and 
to connect it with his gavernment by the tis 
of a subsidiary alliance. But the first inter- 
view of business put an end to all hope of 
effecting any of the objects of the mission, 
whatever they wers. General M‘Dowall’s first 
request was moderate; that which hs asked 
was calculated nat less for the benefit of the 
subjects of the king of Candy than for the con- 
venience of the people under the British go- 
vernment—it was for permission to construct 
a road through the king’s territories, to connect 
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Colomho with Trincomales. The answer was 
an unqualified denial, the king expressing his 
decided aversion to any intercourse between 
his subjects and Europeans. Such was the 
fruit of this mission, which had been des- 
patched at vast expense, Gensral M‘Dowall 
heing attended to the frontier by a large force, 
and hearing magnificent presents, 

Various attempts at negotiation followed, 
which, as they were marked by no circum- 
stances of interest and led to na results, may bs 
passed over. Thso.hostile designs of the court 
af Candy were, however, placed beyond dauht by 
thse warlike preparations reported to bs in pro- 
gress in ths country, and by repsated acts of 
aggression upon British subjects, One of these 
called forth a remonstrance from ths English 
governor. A number of bullocks, laden with 
areka-nuts, belonging to persons who wers 
peaceably pursuing an ardinary branch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated. The answer to the 
representations of the British government pro- 
mised restitution ; but the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise was constantly evaded under somefrivolous 
pretence, and no redress was obtained. The 
governor now determined on war, and on the 
8lst of January, 1803, General M‘Dowall 
marched from Colombo with a forces about two 
thousand strong. A few days later Colonel 
Barbutt marched with a large forces from Trio- 
comales, and on thse 20th of February the two 
divisions met before the city of Candy, the 
capital of the country. General M‘Dowall’s 
division had performed a march of a hundred 
and three miles; that of Colonel Barbutt 
had traversed a hundred and forty-two ; and 
though the progress of the invaders was not 
altogether unopposed, the resistance which 
they experienced was toa inconsiderabls to 
call for notics. On the 21st of February a 
strong detachment marched into Candy, which 
they found completely evacuated, and in sevs- 
ral places on firs, Ths great arsenal had been 
blown up, but a considerable qnautity of ammu- 
nition, brass cannon, and small arms, was 
found in various places. 

Mootto Sawmy, the lawful claimant of the 
throne af Candy had been placed under 
ths care of Colonel Barbutt. In conse- 
quence of representations from that officer 
of the disposition of the inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which he was ac- 
quainted ta receive Moatto Sawmy as their 
sovereign, it was determined to recognize his 
title and proclaim him king. On the 4th of 
March he arrived in the city of Candy, and a 
convention was concluded, by which the Bri- 
tish government agreed to deliver over to him 
that place, and all the possessions belongiug 
to it which were at that time in their occu- 
pation, with certain exceptions, among which 
was included a strip of ground across the Can- 
dian territories, of sufficient breadth to form 
a road from Calombo to Trincomalee, The 
prince engaged to cede this and the other ex- 
cepted portions of territory, and to permit all 
Malays resident in his kingdom to proceed 
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with their families to the British settlements, 
from which he was to receive an auxiliary force 
in case he should require it to maintain his 
authority. The deposed king was to have safe 
conduct to Colomho, and « enfficient provision 
for his maintenance ; a general amnesty was 
to he granted, and the English were to be 
secured certain privileges with regard to the 
trade in cinnamon, the cutting of wood in the 
Candian foreste, and the surveying of rivers 
and water-courses with a view to rendering 
them navigahle for the purposes of trade and 
the mutual advantage of hoth countries, which 
ohject the king was to promote by his aasist- 
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ther trepanned, and returned without delay to 
head-quarters. In the meantime jungle fever 
had made its appearance in the British force, 
and committed frightful ravages. 

Pelime Talauve continued to correspond 
with the government, expressing his surprise 
that the governor should incur so much trouble 
and expense, and proposing an arrangement in 
which himself, as might be expected, was to be 
the party chiefly benefited. These overtures 
received a favourable anawer, and they were 
followed hy the appearance at Candy of the 
person holding the office of second adigur, or 
minister, carrying a firelock and match wrap- 


ance. ‘In this matter,” says a narrator of| pedin white muslin—“‘as an emblem of peace,” 


these proceedings, ‘“‘arrangements were made 
with the most sincere cordiality between the 
British government and Mootto Sawmy.” But 
neither the sincerity nor the cordiality withheld 
the British government from concluding, 
within a few days afterwards, other arrange- 
ments utterly at variance with the former, 
and depriving Mootto Sawmy of nearly all 
that had heen profeasedly secured to him. It 
is said that thie prince, although well received 
by the inhabitants of the frontier, met with 
no adherenta as he approached the capital, 
and that he remained in hia palace at Candy 
surrounded only by his own domestica, and 
aupported by no other power but that of the 
British army. If thie be true, it shows the 
extreme imprudence with which the engage- 
ment had been formed: hut as it does not 
appear that Mootto Sawmy himself had misled 
the British goverament, as to the extent of 
his own popularity, it ia difficult to see upon 
what grounds of justice or good faith he could 
be sacrificed, to repair an error arising ont of 
the credulity and precipitancy of others. Pe- 
lime Talauve had never ceased to pursue his 
trade of intrigue: he “had the effrontery,” 
says Mr. Cordiner, “to carry on a deceitful 
correspondence, under the mask of friendship, 
with the commander of the British forces,’’ 
and that commander, he might bave added, 
had the weakness to he deceived by him. *‘No 
art,” saya the historian, ‘“‘was left untried 
which might either dupe or cajole our govern- 
ment”—and Pelime Talauve had no reagon to 
complain of want of succese. He promised to 
betray his ppppet master to the English, and 
requested the despatch of two strong detach- 
toents by different routes to the place where 
the prince was to he seized. The required 
detachments marched, and had proceeded only 
a few miles before hoth were subjected to a 
heavy fire from every direction : they continued, 
however, to move on. Their route lay over 
roads of the worat possible description, and 
was pureaued under the annoyances of which 
they had received so early a specimen. They 
at length arrived at the place where the king 
was to have heen found, but he had not 
thought fit to await their approach. The inde- 
fatigable Pelime Talauve wished to draw them 
forward into fresh snares, hut the officer in 
command, Colonel Baillie, declined to be fur- 


aays the historian—perhaps aleo as an emblem 
of purity. Thia personage wae forthwith ad- 
mitted to a conference with General M‘Dowall, 
and the rights, which a few days hefore had 
heen solemuly secured to Mootto Sawmy, were 
summarily cut down, in conformity with more 
recent views of convenience. The servants of 
Mootto Sawmy’s rival were not less ready to 
sacrifice the claims of their maeter than were 
the English to surrender those of their ally. 
By General M‘Dowall and the Candian nego- 
tiator it was agreed that Pelime Talauve’s 
pageant king should be given up to the English, 
and the adigur himself invested with supreme 
authority in Candy ; that he should pay an- 
nually a sum of thirty thousand rupees to 
Mootto Sawmy, who wae to hold the semblance 
ofa court at Jaffnapatam ; that certain cessions 
should he made to the English, differing little 
from those stipulated in the agreement with 
Mootto Sawmy, and that a cessation of arms 
should immediately take place. Soon after 
this arrangement General M‘Dowall departed 
for Colombo, leaving in the city of Candy a 
garrison of seven hundred Malays and three 
hundred Europeana, besides a great number of 
sick, whose removal was impracticahle, 
Pelime Talauve now expressed a desire to 
he admitted to an audience of the British go- 
vernor, for the purpose of arranging a defini- 
tive treaty of peace. It was about the same 
time suggested to the’ governor that hia pre- 
sence in the province of the seven corles, which 
was to he one of the cessionsa, might he deair- 
able ; he proceeded thither, and there, on the 
3rd of May, received Pelime Talauve. The 
terms which had heen agreed upon hy General 
M‘Dowall were confirmed by the governor, 
aud apparently little remained to he done but 
for the English to extricate themselves from 
the difficulties of their previous engagement 
with Mootto Sawmy. Colonel Barbutt under- 
took to negotiate with that prince, but was 
prevented hy an attack of fever, which in a 
few days terminated hia life. Pelime Talauve 
expressed great uneasiness at this, leat it might 
protract the execution of the articles of the 
treaty ; to avert which inconvenience he ear- 
nestly requested that General M‘Dowall might 
he sent to Candy to perform the task which 
had heen designed for Colonel Barbutt.,. In 
accordance with the adigur’s wishes, General 
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M‘Dowall marched from Colombo on the 11th 
of May, and arrived at Candy on the 28rd; 
but being soon seized with fever, he was oom- 
pelled, on the Ist of June, to quit it for a 
situation more favourable to the restoration of 
health, 

The garrison at Candy was left under the 
command of Major Davie. At this time the 
intentions of Pelime Talauve became evident 
even to the British authorities, who had so 
long given him credit for sincerity. He made 
another attempt to entrap the British com- 
mander into the despatch of a force to take the 
person of the fugitive king, but he was not so 
weak as to fall into the snare. Allaround was 
war, notwithstanding the engagements which 
had heen made for its suspensinn; and the 
Candians succeeded in dispossessing the English 
of several strong posts. On the 24th of June 
they attacked the capital before daybreak. 
They were repulsed, but soon resumed the at- 
tack, and a fire was kept up from both sides 
till two o’clock, when the British displayed a 
white flag, and the firing ceased. Articles of 
capitulation were with little difficulty agreed 
upon, By them Candy was to he delivered up, 
with all the storey and ammunition within it ; 
the British troops were to march out with 
their arms, on the road leading to Trincomalee ; 
Mootto Sawmy was to be permitted to accom- 
pany them, and the adigur engaged to protect 
such sick and wounded as should he unavoid- 
ably left, and provide them with provisions 
and medicines till they could be removed to 
Colombo or Trincomalee. 

At five in the afternoon the British troops, 
consisting of fourteen European officers, twenty 
European non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, two handred and fifty Malays, and a 
hundred and forty gun-lascars, marched out of 
Candy, on the road leading to Trincomalee, 
accompanied by Mootto Sawmy. After ad- 
vancing a mile and a half, they were compelled 
to halt for the night : a river was to be crossed 
which was not fordahle, and the party had 
neither boats nor rafts. Inthe morning, while 
endeavouring to provide the means of transit, 
armed bodies of Candians were observed to 
gather around them. A party of chiefs, after 
a time, approached, and informed Major Davie 
that the king was greatly incensed against the 
adignr for allowing the garrison to leave Candy ; 
but that if they would deliver up Mootto 
Sawmy, they should be supplied with boats to 
cross the river, and receive every assistance ou 
their march. Major Davie, in the proper 
spirit of a British officer, refused. The offer 
was repeated some hours afterwards by another 
party, accompanied by assurances of safety and 
protection for Mootto Sawmy. Major Davie, 
on this occasion, is represented to have con- 
sulted his officers—as if the question of sur- 
rendering the unhappy prince to his enemies 
were one of doubt. It is to be presumed that 
the advice which he received was such as 
became those to whom the British commander 
applied for counsel, ior his answer to the Can- 
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dian chiefs was, that he could not part with 
Mootto Sawmy without orders from Colombo, 
The Candians departed, but soon returned, 
declaring that if Mootto Sawmy were not given 
up, the king would send his whole force to seize 
him and to prevent the British troops from 
crossing the river. Major Davie then had re- 
course to another consultation. How he was 
advised cannot be known—how he acted is but 
too certain. He informed Mootta Sawmy that 
he had no longer power to protect him; and 
the unfortunate prince, with his relatives and 
servants, was delivered up to the agents of the 
king of Candy, or rather of the man who ruled 
the king. It is said that Mootto Sawmy, on 
learning his fate, indignantly exclaimed— ‘“‘ Is 
it possible that the triumphant arms of Eng- 
land can be so humbled as to be awed by the 
menaces of such cowards as the Candians ?”— 
but this appeal to national feeling was vain. 
Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and 
there put to death. Two of his relatives shared 
his fate. Six weeks after his being surrendered, 
eight of his servants appeared at Trincomalee, 
who, after being deprivéd of their noses and 
ears, had been suffered to depart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto 
Sawmy was abandoned to destruction, passed 
without the English having been able to effect 
the passage of the river and without their re- 
ceiving any assistance for the purpose. On 
that which followed, a body of Candians having 
taken post within a hundred yards of the British 
party, their leader advanced to Major Davie, 
and intimated that it was the pleasure of the 
king that the garrison should return to Candy 
unarmed, and that iustant death was the 
penalty of refusal. The requisition was com- 
plied with ; and after proceeding a short dis- 
tance towards Candy, the whole of the British 
officers and soldiers were murdered, excepting 
Major Davie and two other officers, who were 
spared, anda corporal named George Barnsley, 
who, after being left for dead, recovered and 
made his escape. Native officers and men, 
who refused to enter the service of the king of 
Candy, were despatched in various modes, 
some of them of extreme barbarity. The sick 
left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the King’s 19th regi- 
ment of foot, were all murdered in cold blaod 
as they lay incapable of resistance in the 
hospital. 

The details of the earlier part of this melan- 
choly and discreditable series of transactions 
are too imperfect to admit of confident remark, 
Sickness had greatly diminished the strength 
of the garrison commanded by Major Davie ; 
some desertions from the native part of it 
seem to have taken place, and more to have 
been apprehended ; but still he was not re- 
duced to extremity. Reinforcements were on 
their way to his relief. This, indeed, he did 
not know; but he was certainly bound to 
protract the defence ss long as possible, in the 
hope that either some assistance might reach, 
or some accident befriend him. But if the 
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propriety of his abandonment of Candy be 
open tn doubt, that of his subsequent abandon- 
ment of the unhappy prince, Mootto Sawmy, 
is hahble to none. Moctto Sawmy had been 
invited from Trincomalee, where he was in 
safety, to Candy, where the English either 
wanted the power to place him on the throne, 
or were ioduced by the arts of Pelime Talauve 
to abstain from using it. They then, with 
an extraordinary degree of levity, degraded 
Monotto Sawmy from the rank of a king to 
that of a stipendiary upon the bounty of the 
man who hated him, and had already violently 
deprived him of his rights. This was a great 
stain upon the honour of the British nation, 
but one far darker followed in the surrender 
of Mootto Sawmy to certain death. For the 
safety of that prince the faith of the British 
government was pledged, and it was the duty 
af every man in its service ta shed his last 
drop of blood in defending him from harm. 
Honour was sacrificed to fear, and the reward 
was worthy of the act. Those who devoted 
Mootto Sawmy to destruction thought by the 
dishonourable deed to insure safety to them- 
selves. But they were disappointed—their 
weakness and perfidy were rewarded by a 
miserable death or a more miserable captivity. 
Painful as are the feelings excited by the nar- 
rative of the surrender of Candy and the 
subsequent events, the story presents a lesson 
not te be forgatten. 

The corporal, Barnsley, who had happily 
escaped the death which had overtaken his 
comrades nnder Major Davie, succeeded in 
making his way to a British post called Fort 
M‘Dowall, which was defended by a small 
garrison under Captain Madge. That officer, 
on heariog the corporal’s intelligence, deter- 
mined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Trincomalee. He departed in the night, and 
during a march of four days was exposed toa 
constant fire from large bodies of Candians. 
He then fell in with a detachment proceeding 
to the relief of Candy, and the enemy there- 
upon dispersed. 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dumbadenia, demands notice, not from its 
importance nor the magnitude of the opera- 
tions carried on before or within it, but from 
the gallant spirit displayed by a small body of 
men, nat one of whom was in a condition for 
active service. Dumbadenia was a small re- 
donbt, slightly constructed of fascines and 
earth ; its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19th regiment, who were 
on their way to Colambo for the restoration of 
their health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. 
It was commanded by an ensign named Grant. 
The Candians, headed by the second adignr, 
mustered before it in several thousands, and 
kept up an incessant fire for several days, the 
gairisoo lying sheltered behind a breastwork, 
and only discharging an occasional shot when 
the enemy ventured to approach sufficiently 
near to render it effective. Invitations to 
surrender were sent daily, accompanied by 
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solemn promises of honourable treatment, 
which wonld doubtlessly have been observed 
as strictly as atCandy. Eosign Grant was so 
enfeebled by sickness as to be scarcely capable 
of ordinary motion ; but his spirit was subdued 
neither by disease nor the apparently desperate 
nature of his situation. He strengthened his 
shelter by bags of rice and such ather materials 
as could be obtained, and resolyed to per- 
severe. A seasonable reinforcement, after a 
time, rednced the fearful] disproportion of 
force against which be had to contend ; and 
another enabled him to bring away in safety 
the whole of the brave men by whom he had 
been supported, after destroying all the stores 
and previsions in the place. 

A long series of hostilities on a minute scale 
followed. The King of Candy, emboldened 
by the success which had attended him, 
surrounded the British possessions, and threat- 
ened even their capital, Colombo. But his 
army being totally defeated at Hangwell, 
about eighteen miles from that city, by Cap- 
tain Pollock, of the King’s 51st regiment, the 
Candian prince made a precipitate retreat, 
and revenged his disappointment by cutting 
off the heads of two of his chiefs, who had the 
indiscretion to fallow his majesty’s example 
with so much zeal as to overtake him before 
his indignation had found opportunity for 
vent. 

It would be uninteresting to pursue the 
history of this war further in detail. The 
imperfect means of defence possessed by the 
Ceylon government were increased by assist- 
ance from Benga] and Madras. The Candians, 
driven from the British possessions, continued 
for some time ta harass the frontiers. In the 
spring of 1804 they meditated’a general] in- 
vasion of the British dominions, but were 
anticipated by an attack on their own. In 
the following year the enemy resumed their 
attempts, but were repulsed. From that time 
there was a suspension of active hostilities, but 
the relations of the two states were not deter- 
mined by any treaty or engagement. This 
state of things has been characterized as ‘a 
tacit suspension of hostilities.” The war, in- 
discreetly begun and imprudently conducted, 
was thus unsatisfactorily terminated. The 
victims of the massacre of Candy remained 
nnavenged, and the honour of the British name 
unvindicated, 

The first information which the governor- 
general received of the war was from the 
Ceylon Gazette, containing the proclamation of 
the governor of the island announcing its com- 
mencement. A heavy pecuniary demand for 
the necessary outlay was immediately after- 
wards made upon Bengal, but it was intimated 
to the governor of Madras that no troops 
would be wanted unless a second campaign 
should be necessary, which was not thought 
probable. Subsequently troops were requested; 
but the request being rested principally on the 
apprehension of a renewal of the war with 
France, and being accompanied by favourable 
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representations of the progress of the war iu 
Ceylon, and the meaas at the governor's 
disposal for carrying it on, there was no reason 
to believe that the want was urgent ; aad the 
application was moreover made at a season 
impracticable for the voyage. 

The anocuacement of the fatal events in 
Candy opened the real state of affairs in the 
island. At this time, all the resources of 
India were required for the efficient prosecu- 
tica of the Mahratta war. But Ceylon could 
not be left to ruin ; and between the 29th of 
July, whea the danger first becaine known, 
and the succeding November, the island was 
reiaforced from India by two detachments of 
the kiag’s troops, amounting respectively to 
two hundred and eight-two and one hundred 
and eighty-seven, by five hundred Beagal 
volunteers, and three huadred Madras sepoys. 
- The effects of the separation of Ceyloo from 
the goverament of India were thus not left for 
any long period to he conjectured, Almost as 
sooa as the separation was effected the fruits 
began to appear. The consequeaces had been 
foreseen aod foretold by the:governor-general, 
but his warniags experienced the fate that 
usually awaits advice which ruos counter to 
men’s prejudices and iaterests. Prediction 
had now hecome fact. ‘‘ Under the new 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, 
“treaties have beea concluded and a war has 
been undertaken by the goverament of Ceylon 
without the previous knowledge of the gover- 
nor-general ; the expenses of that war have, 
however, beea supplied ia the first instaace 
by the government-general, and the calamities 
which have attended the progress of the war 
have occasioned demaads for troops from the 
goverument-general, Whether the war in Cey- 
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lon could have heen altogether avaided ; whether 
its commencement could have heen postponed to 
a more convenient season ; or whether its con- 
duct could have been improved, and an early 
and hoacurahle peace established upoa per- 
maneat foundations, are questions which it is 
neither my present duty aor iatention to 
examine; hut it is evident that every arrange- 
ment connected with these questions might 
have been formed with greater advantage 
under the direct authority of the power which 
must ultimately furnish the supplies for war 
aod provide the securities of peace. Had 
the goverament of Ceylon remained suh- 
ordinate to this goverament, the war ia 
that island, if deemed necessary, would have 
been undertaken after a deliberate preparation 
of sufficient resources, and after a full con- 
sideration of the most effectual means of sup- 
plying them. This goverumeot could not 
have been taken by surprise with respect to 
the actual commencemeat of the war, or to its 
result; aad aa opportunity would have heen 
afforded of apportioaing, at an early period of 
time, te the service in Ceylon such aid as 
might have appeared, on a just comparison of 
cbjects and meaas, to be compatible with due 
attention to other braaches of the service in 
Tadia, or to he indispensably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon. The independeace of Ceylon 
has placed all these considerations beyond the 
reach of the governor-geaeral in council, who 
was unapprized of the approach of war ia 
Ceylon until it had actually commenced, and 
of the prohable demand for coasiderable reia- 
forcements in Ceylon, until a war on the con- 
tinent cf India had limited the means of 
furnishing them.” 
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THE conclusion of peace with Scindia and 
the rajah of Berar did not relieve the 
British government from all apprehensions of 
danger from Mahratta enemies, nor allow of 
the immediate recall of its armies from the 
field. Holkar was to have aided those two 
chiefs against the English, and actually des- 
patched for the purpose a body of troops 
under a military adventurer known as Ameer 
Khan ; but the commander, heariag of the glo- 
vious hattle of Assye, hecame too much alarmed 
to proceed, and returaed to his employer. 
Holkar participated in the fright of his ser- 
vant to an extent sufficieat to restrain him 


English ; but he endeavoured by correspond- 
eace to rouse the spirit of the native princes 
against them. He also plundered the territo- 
ries of some of the allies and dependeats of the 
British goverameat ; and though this was by 
ho meaos an unequivocal demonstration of 
enmity, seeing that it is the Mahratta custom to 
pluaoder friends and foes with the greatest im- 
partiality, it was justly deemed proper to 
warn him against a repetition of such acts, and 
to take measures for defendiag the territories 
of the Company and their allies from attacks 
which there was some reason to apprehend. 
General Lake accordingly took up a position 


from taking any decisive steps against the; which enabled him to restrain Holkar’s pre- 
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datory operations in the quarter where they 
were most to be apprehended ; and aleo, under 
instructions from the governor-general, ad- 
dressed a letter to that chief, expressing the 
disposition of the British government to leave 
him in the unmolested exercise of his autho- 
rity, provided he would abstain from acts of 
aggression against that government and its 
allies, In proof of his amicable intentions, he 
was required to withdraw his army from the 
menacing position which ithad taken up, toretire 
within his own territories, and to abstain from 
exactiog tribute from the allies of the Com- 
pany. Holkar was also invited to send vakeels 
to the British camp, to make known his wishes 
and form arrangements for the establishment 
of relations of friendship. After a consider- 
able time, during which Holkar occupied him- 
self in addressing friendly letters to General 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding princes 
filled with denunciations of the nation and 
government which General Lake represented, 
vakeels were despatched by him to the British 
camp. They were, as usual with Mahratta 
negotiators, unfurnished with powers to con- 
clude any engagement; their function was 
simply to communicate the demands of their 
master, These demands were, that he should 
be permitted to collect chou according to the 
custom of his ancestors—a custom which Hol- 
kar regarded as too laudable (to say nothing 
of its profitableness) to be relinquished ; that 
certain possessions formerly held hy hie family, 
including twelve pergunnahe in the Doab,anda 
pergunnsh in Buodlecund, should be given to 
him ; that the country of Hurriana should be 
transferred to him ; the country then in his pos- 
session guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on the same terms as with Scindia. 
As these terms were not proposed with the ex- 
pectation of their being accepted, it ia unneces- 
sary to discuss their reasonableness or the pro- 
priety of putting them forward. They were of 
course rejected, with a natural expression of 
astonishment on the part of General Lake that 
they should have been submitted. With refer- 
ence to a promise formerly given by Holkar, the 
vakeels were asked whether their chief would 
withdraw his troops from their offensive posi- 
tion. The answer was explicit far beyond the 
ordinary measure of Mahratta candour ; it was, 
that Holkar would not consider the promise 
binding unless the demands which they had 
made on his behalf should be complied with. 
After the conclusion of this conference, the 
vakeels intimated that some relaxation of the 
termsmight be made. The British commander 
replied by referring to former connections 
with Holkar ; and requiring, as an indispenss- 
ble preliminary to negotiation, the immediate 
return of the chief to his own possessions. It 
would be useless to follow in detail the pro- 
gress of a negotiation distinguished in nothing 
from others in which Mahrattas are parties: 
the negotiation came to an end, as it was evi- 
dent that it must, without any arrangement 
being cffected ; and orders were issued to 
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General Lake aud General Wellesley to com- 
mence hostile operations agsinst Holkar both 
in Hindostan and the Deccan. These orders 
were dated the 16th of April, 1804. General 
Wellesley had some time before received a 
menacing letter from Holkar, demanding the 
cession of certain provinces in the Deccan as 
the condition of peace; and adding that, in the 
event of war, though Holkar might be unable 
to oppose the British artillery in the field, 
‘‘countries of many coss should be overrun, 
and plundered snd burnt;” that General 
Lake ‘should not have leisure to breathe for 
3 moment; and that calamities would fall on 
lacs of human beings in continued war, hy the 
attacks of” Holkar’s ‘“‘army, which over- 
whelm like the waves of the sea.” One of 
those admirable military qualities which pre- 
eminently distinguished the great commander 
to whom this letter was addressed, and which 
has greatly contrihuted to his brilliaat success, 
was, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, or 
to 3 hasty and unpremeditated arrangement, 
when the opportunity existed of making pre- 
vious provision to meet coming events. In 
the exercise of this comprehensive prudence, 
General Wellesley forthwith proceeded to 
place the troops under his immediate com- 
mand in a state vf equipment for active ser- 
vice, and to reinforce the corps in Guzerat. 
On receiving orders for the commencement of 
hostile operations, General Wellesley directed 
Colonel Murray, commanding the force in that 
province, to march with the greater part of it 
for the purpose of co-operating with the com- 
mander-in-chief in such manner as circum- 
stances might require. He likewise addressed 
the resident at Scindia’s court, calling for the 
aid of that chieftain’s army in support of the 
common cause of the allies. Scindia promised 
to comply, and to adopt the measures sug- 
gested by General Wellesley. 

Holkar had been at Ajmeer, within the 
territories of Scindia—ostensibly for purposes 
of devotion, for Hindoo robbers are remarkably 
devout. His devotions being completed, he 
returned through the territories of the rajah 
of Jyenaghur, where he remained for some 
time with a considersble body of horse, 
engaged in a series of predatory occupations, 
which it may be presumed his recent visit to 
Ajmeer had sanctified. To protect the city 
of Jyenaghur, General Lake made a detach- 
ment of three battalions of native infantry, 
which were placed under the command of 
Colonel Monson, of the King’s 76th regiment. 
Their approach disturbed Holkar in the exer- 
cise of his vocation, and caused him to retire 
with some precipitancy to the southward. He 
was followed by General Lake, the detach- 
ment under Colonel Monson continuing in 
advance. On the 10th of May, a detachment 
was made from the main body for the purpose 
of attacking Tonk Rampoora, a Rajpoot town 
about sixty miles from the capital of Jye- 
naghur, in the occupation of Holkar. The 
detachment, consisting of three battalions of 
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native infantry, a regiment of native cavalry, 
and a proportion of artillery, was commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Don, The attack was 
made at two o’clock on the morning of the 15th 
of May. Colonel Don advanced with his 
party undiscovered to within two hundred and 
fifty yards of the gateway; they were then 
fired upon by a picquet on their right, but the 
party moved on without noticing the inter- 
ruption. On coming within a hundred yards 
of the passage they encountered a smart fire 
from the rampart. This was returned hy a 
fire of musketry, which did considerable execu- 
tion among the men on the ramparts, The 
first gate was then successfully blown open ; 
the fire of musketry being kept up for the 
purpose of dislodging the people who occupied 
the works. The second gate, being out of 
repair, was not shut; the third and fourth 
were blown open, and the British force entered 
the town. While some of the assailants scoured 
the ramparts, Colonel Don pushed on with the 
remainder to a small gateway on the south 
side of the fort, through which the enemy 
were making their escape. The euccees of 
thie attempt deprived Holkar of the only 
footing that he had in Hindostan north of the 
Chumbul. The country commanded by the 
fort of Tonk Rampoora necessarily passed 
under the control of the possessors of the fort. 

Holkar, however, had fied ao rapidly, and to 
such a distance, that i¢ was deemed inexpedient 
for the main body of the British army to at- 
tempt following him ; and General Lake deter- 
mined tu march hia troops back into quarters, 
leaving to Colonel Monson, with the detach- 
ment under his command, the duty of guarding 
agaiost the return of Holkar, while Culonel 
Murray, it was expected, was moving against 
him from Guzerat. This determination vf the 
commander-in-chief seems to be little in accord- 
ance with his general character ; nor is it easy 
to underetand why the main body of the army 
could not keep the field as well as Colonel 
Monson’s detachment... It appears, indeed, 
that General Lake’s army was suffering much 
in health from the operation of the hot winde, 
and that the cattle were perishing from want 


of forage. Colonel Monson’s detachment, being. 


composed entirely of infantry, would have 
fewer wants than a force of which a large pro- 
portion waa cavalry; but, on the other hand, 
from the want of cavalry it would possese fewer 
facilities for supplying ita necessities. The 
retrograde movement of General Lake seems 
also to have been subject to difficulties and 
hardships not inferior to those which might 
have been expected to attend his advance, and 
the loss of men almost incredible, with reference 
to the fact that they never met an enemy, ex- 
cepting a few robbers of lower grade than the 
freebooters whom the army had advanced to 
punish. The march was at length completed 
and the troops dispersed to their allotted 
stations. 

Although the celerity of Holkar’s retreat 
had vendered it impracticable for the English 
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army to keep near him, his movements had 
been accompanied by a body of Hindostanee 
cavalry despatched for the purpose. It oon- 
sisted of two parties; one commanded by 
Captain Gardiner, an officer in the service of 
the rajah of Jyenaghur, the other by Lieu- 
tenant Lucan, of the kiag’a service. On the 
29th of May, Colonel Gardiner learned that a 
native chieftain named Tantia, in the interest 
of Holkar, was encamped with a considerable 
force at no great distance from him. With the 
assistance of Lieutenant Lucan this place was 
attacked, and the whole of the infantry, 
amounting to about two thousand, eur- 
rendered, on condition of being escorted to 
the camp of Bappoojee Scindia, who com- 
manded the troops which Dowlnt Row Scindia, 
in ostensible conformity with his engagements, 
had put in motion against Holkar. There the 
prisoners were to be released, under promise 
of never serving against the British govern- 
ment. 

In another quarter the British arms met 
with reverses. Ameer Khan, with a large 
body of predatory horse, fell suddenly on two 
companies of British sepoys and about fifty 
artillerymen, employed in the trenches against 
a emall fort in Bundlecund, destroyed tbe 
whole party, and carried off their guns and 
tumbrile. According to this marauder’s re- 
port he gained other advantages, but the 
English accounts vary from his own; and as 
he entirely forgets to record his subsequent 
defeat and the dispersion of hie force, though 
sufficiently notorious, it is evident that his 
statement cannot be admitted without a minute 
inquiry into its truth, which the importance 
of the facts is not sufficient to warrant. 

The trifling disasters sustained in Bundle- 
cund were aucceeded by others far more 
serious. Subsequently to the capture of Tonk 
Rampoora, Colonel Don, with eo many of his 
detachment as were not required for the 
garrison of that place, joined Colonel Monson, 
who, thus reinforced, moved in the direction 
of Kotah, and arrived in its vicinity early in 
June. Here he was joined by a body of troops 
in the service of the rajah of Kotah. Pur- 
auing a southerly course, he advanced to the 
strong pass of Mokundra, where he halted a 
few days to collect supplies; after which, re- 
suming his march, he arrived on the let of 
July in the neighbourhood vf the fortress of 
Hinglaisghur, an old possession of Holkar’s 
family, and held in hie name by a garrison of 
eight hundred foot and three hundred horse. 
It was assailed on the 2nd, and carried with 
great rapidity and inconsiderable loss. Colonel 
Monson subsequently advanced his position 
about fifty miles beyond the Mokundra pass, 
to a place where he was informed supplies 
could he obtained, and from which also he ex- 
pected to be able to communicate with Colonel 
Murray, at that time on hia march from Guzerat 
towards Oujein with a considerable detachment. 
Colonel Monson’s corps had been originally un- 
accompanied by cavalry, but before this period 
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it had been joined by two bodies of irregular 
horse, one (already mentioned) under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Lucan, the other com- 
manded by Bappoojee Sciadia. 

Colonel Murray, after advancing a certain 
distance towards Oujeio, became suddenly 
alarmed ; resolved to retire behind the Mahie 
river, and actually fell back for the purpose. 
This retrograde movement gave confidence to 
Holkar, who, after his retreat, had taken post 
in Malwa, with the Chumbul river between 
him and Colonel Monson. This post he now 
quitted, and recrossed the river with his whole 
army. It had been the iotention of Colonel 
Moason to attack Holkar, but uader the in- 
fluence, as it is represented, of motives arising 
from various causes—a deficiency of graio iu 
his camp, the abseace of a detachment employed 
to bring up a supply, and of another part of 
his force that was on its march to joio him 
from Hinglaisghur, but above all, the retreat 
of Colooel Murray—he determined to retire 
to the Mokundra pass—a determisatioa in- 
duced, it is said, by the treacherous advice of 
Bappoojee Sciadia. Accordiogly, at four io 
the moraing, oa the 8th of July, he sent off 
the whole of his baggage and stores to Soonarah, 
the troops remainiaog on the grouad of encamp- 
ment, in order of battle, till half-past nine. 
The infantry thea moved off, the cavalry beiag 
left on the ground with orders to follow ia 
half an hour, aad to send Colonel Monson the 
earliest intelligence of Holkar’s motions. The 
iofaotry met with no ioterruption ; but after 
marching about twelve miles, a report reached 
them, that at a coasiderable distance in their 
rear Lieutenaot Lucaao’s cavalry had been 
attacked by the whole of that of Holkar. 
Colonel Moason immediately formed his troops 
in order of battle, aud was proceeding to the 
support of the party attacked, whea Bappoojee 
Sciadia arrived with the fearful intelligence 
that they were no longer in a situation to 
receive support. They had been nearly cnt to 
pieces, and their gallaot commander, dread- 
fully wounded, had fallen ioto the haods of the 
enemy. It is said that this catastrophe was 
occasioned by the cavalry having remained 
longer on the field than Colonel Moason in- 
tended. 

On receiving the news of the destruction of 
80 large a portion of his force, Coloael Monson 
resumed his march towards the Mokundra 
pass, which he reached on the following day 
without molestation. 

On the morniag of the 10th of July a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry made their 
appearance, and their numbers contiuued 
gradually to increase till noon oa the 11th, 
whea Holkar, with a degree of modesty be- 
coming his character, seut a letter to Colonel 
Monson, demanding the surrender of the guns 
and small arms of the British force. On 
receiving a refusal—for it need scarcely be 
stated that the insolent demand was refused— 
Holkar divided his force into three bodies, 
which at the eame point of time attacked the 
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front aad flanks of Colonel Monson’s corps. 
The assailants were bravely repulsed ; but, 
oot dismayed by their first failure, they 
repeatedly returoed to the attack, and were 
as often driven back with revere loss. Finding 
that be could make no impression on the men 
whose arms he had coolly demanded, Holkar 
drew off his troops to the distance of about 
four miles, where he was joised by his iafantry 
and guns. 

The brave resistance offered by the British 
force on this occasion, is but a brilliant speck 
in the traia of disaster aod suffering, Colooel 
Monson had inteaded to make a stand at Mo- 
kuadra, but fearful that the enemy might get 
to his rear and cut off his communication with 
the pass and with the town of Kotah, which 
was the only place from whence he could 
obtain supplies—advertiag, moreover, to the 
circumscribed nature of his position, to the 
reputed strength of Holkar’s force, aod the 
supposed weight aod number of that chief- 
taio’s guns, he resolved to coaotiaue his retreat 
to Kotah ; and so great was his anxiety to 
avoid ao engagement, that he left his camp 
staodiag to deceive theenemy. His march to 
Kotah was performed under iaclement skies 
and through ao inundated country, and when 
he arrived, fresh difficulties awaited him. 
The rajah declined to admit the British troops 
into the town, aud declared that he could 
furnish no provisions, of which they began to 
be greatly ia want. Colonel Monson was, 
therefore, compelled to pursue his march 
amidst uearly all the privation and suffering 
which caa attend the movement of an army. 
Oa the 15th July the guns became so firmly 
embedded in the mud which formed the basis 
of the road by which they had to be trans- 
ported, as to defy all the efforts made to 
extricate them. They were consequently 
spiked and abaodoned. The march was then 
contioued through a country completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet was crossed, 
and on the 29th the whole of the corps was 
at Tonk Rampoora. Ou its progress several 
trifling conflicts took place, in all of which 
the character of the British troops was main- 
tained. 

As soon as the situation of Colonel Monson 
at Mokundra had become known to the 
commander-in-chief, # reiaforcement of two 
battalions of sepoys, with four six-pounders 
and two howitzers, and a body of Hindostanee 
cavalry, had been despatched from Agra to 
his relief, as well as a supply of grain. This 
reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Took 
Rampoora, where he remained for several 
days, as if with the intention of making a 
stand. Hs, however, finally resumed his 
retreat, but not until the enemy were close 
upon him. On the 22nd of August he arrived 
at the Banas river, which was so swollen as 
to render it impossible to cross. A halt 
was thus unavoidable, and opportunity was 
afforded for the assemblage of the whole force 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the 
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detachment. On the 24th the river, being 
fordable, was crossed in the face of the enemy. 
A sharp action took place, in which a single 
battalion of native infantry not only resisted 
an attack of the enemy, but charged and 
drove them from several of their guns, which, 
however, they were unable to retain. So 
far from carrying off the enemy’s guns, the 
British commander was unable to secure his 
own haggage, the whole of which was aban- 
doned to facilitate the retreat of the corps to 
Kooshailghur, which he reached on the night 
of the 28th. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson found a 
party consisting of eix companies of sepoye, 
which he had sent forward under Captain 
Nicholl, with the treasure of the detachment, 
the day preceding the action at the Banas 
river. This party, on the night of ite arrival, 
had heen attacked by a hody pf troops helong- 
ing tp Scindia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till the morning, when the whole of 
the detachment, with a company of native 
infantry previously stationed at Kooshailghur, 
entered the fort, having learned that it was 
the intention of Scindia’s commander to levya 
contribution on the town, though it helonged 
to the rajah of Jeypore, an ally of the British 
government. Here a formal demand was 
made by the Mahratta leader, of the eurrender 
of all the elephante, treasures, and arms of 
the detachment ; on compliance with which, 
Captain Nicholl was graciously assured he 
should be permitted to depart without molest- 
ation, while refusal was to be visited by a 
eannonade. This was not an empty threat, 
for a battery of ten guns was opened on the 
fort ; and a few hours afterwards a body of 
Scindia’e infantry entered the town, from 
which position they were immediately driven 
by a party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it 
amounted to, one-sixth of the number of the 
enemy, led by Lieutenant Harriott. Captain 
Nicholl intended to follow up this success by 
storming the battery, but the Scindians pru- 
dently disappointed him by moving off the 
guus to their camp. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficul- 
ties thickened. He had expected to find there 
five battalions, and twenty pieces of cannon 
belonging to the rajah of Jeypore, but they 
had been withdrawn hefore his arrival. The 
whole of Holkar’s cavalry were gathering and 
encamping around him; and at this moment, 
when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he dis- 
covered a correspondence between some native 
commissioned officers and Holkar, having for 
its object the tranefer of certain battalions to 
the enemy. The danger being known, mea- 
sures of precaution were taken; but the 
greater part of two companies of infantry 
deserted, with about four hundred of the 
irregular horee. Colonel Monsoa left Koo- 
ehailghur on the day after his arrival; and 
having formed his detachment into an oblong 
square, resunied his march. The enemy fol- 
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lowed ; harassing them by repeated attempts 
to charge, which were met with exemplary 
coolness and epirit. At sunset, on the 28th 
of August, the detachment was at the Biana 
pages, where it was intended to halt for the 
night, the march having heen continued from 
one o’clock in the morning, and the troops 
having been called upon not long before to 
repel a desperate charge from the enemy’s 
cavalry. The reception given to the enemy 
deterred them from immediately reoewing the 
attempt, hut their guns arrived at the Biana 
pace simultaneously with the British force, 
and the halt of the latter was the signal for 
the commencement of a powerful cannonade. 
This compelled Colonel Monegon to proceed ; 
and from this period the order and regularity 
which had previously been maintained appeare 
to have been lost. Separate portions of the 
detachment made their way, in their own 
manner, to Agra, and by the 31st all who 
escaped the enemy had arrived there. 

The retreat of Colonel Monson must be 
placed among the most lamentable traneac- 
tions which the history of British India 
presente to notice. The sufferings of so many 
brave men as were involved io the calamity, 
the loss of so many valuable lives as were 
unavoidably sacrificed to purchase the safety 
of the remainder, appeals etrongly to those 
feelings of sympathy which are awakened 
when, ceasing to regard an army as a whole— 
ceasing to view it as a vast machine framed to 
effect great objects—we contemplate its mem- 
bers as individual men, influenced hy good 
and evil circumstances, like those for whom 
their swords are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful campaign acts but as an 
exciting romance. The fate of those who fell, 
and of those who survived to uadergo renewed 
trials and privations, was the more bitter, 
hecauee, with regard to them, the conqueror’s 
triumph secured not the conqueror’s reward. 
In all their conflicts with the enemy the 
Englieh were successful; but the ear of the 
dying soldier was not solaced hy the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field had been 
won and would be held by his countrymen and 
comrades ; nor could he who had escaped the 
dangers by which he had been surrounded 
exult in the reflection that the pnly remaining 
duty was to pursue those whom he had aided 
in discomfiting, When the enemy were re- 
pelled, the only hope afforded by success was 
that time might be gained for pursuing the 
movement which was to carry the victors 
farther from the enemy—the only prospect 
before the soldier was a repetition of similar 
conflicts, under circumstances of equal or 
greater discouragement. 

An inquiry into the sources of the disaster 
will tend tp show that it was not a miefortune 
resulting from cavses which could not have 
been guarded against; it will aleo evince that 
the blame attached to it extends to more than 
one person. When General Lake detached 
Colonel Monson, his orders were that the 
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latter should remain at such a distance from 
the main army as might enable him to receive 
support from it, Yet General Lake, not long 
afterwards, retired with his army to caaton- 
ments, leaviog Colonel Monson without the 
power of obtaining that support which he 
had previously thought it necessary to pre- 
gerve. 

Colonel Monson, however, increased the 
danger by advancing beyond the position which 
he had heen instructed to take, This was io 
the vicinity of the passes of Bhoondee and 
Lakery, in the chain of mountains to the south- 
ward of Tonk Rampoora. He thought that 
advantage would arise from advancing to Mo- 
kundra, which he represented as a place equally 
defensible. Suhsequently he extended his ad- 
vaoce even far beyond Mokundra, thus greatly 
adding to the distance between his detachment 
‘and the army which had receded from it. He 
did not, however, calculate on being attacked 
—the return of Holkar- was a step for which 
the English commander was quite uaprepared. 
Hye believed the frsebooting chief to he desti- 
tute of the means of offering any serious annoy- 
ancy, and this helief was shared hy General 
Lake. The last-named officer, addressing the 
governor-general, says:—‘‘At this period”— 
the period when, having resolved to leave 
Colonel Monson’s detachment in tho field, he 
withdrew his own army into cantonmenots— 
‘* At this period I was informed from all quar- 
ters that Holkar’s pecuniary resources were 
reduced to the lowest ehb; that his army was 
filled with terror and dismay; and that his 
troops, who before had been mutinous and dis- 
cootented, were now deserting from him io 
great numbers. Thess representations were 
rendered inore prohabls from the consideration 
that a successful war is necessary to retaio 
together an army, aad to support the confidence 
of troops whose chief hond of union is plunder. 
I therefore gave them considerable credit, al- 
though I found it impossible to obtain accurate 
information, aod was aware of the exaggera- 
tion which the natives of this country give to 
all their relatioos. The reduced state of ths 
enemy’s power and resources, and the great 
distance to which he had prosecuted his flight, 
appearing to me in a great measure to have 
released those states with which we were in 
alliance from all hazard of future depredations, 
and to have deprived Jeswunt Rao Holkar of 
all hopes of success in any futures attempt to 
invads ths British territories in Hiodostan, I 
determined without further delay to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
within the Compaany’s provinces.” Such was 
the sourcy of the errors of both General Lake 
and Colonel Monson, and instances of similar 
delusions are oot unfrequeot. A large portion 
of the reverses which have heen sustained by 
the British nation in the East ara to he traced 
to an absurd confidency eithsr in ths good 
faith of an enemy, or in his weakness, or in 
his want of disposition to attack. 

But while Colonel Mongon did not entertain 
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that degree of apprehension with regard to 
Holkar which thy resources of that chief war- 
ranted, it is but just to remember that he did 
not aoticipate that complete destitution of sup- 
port which it was his fate to experience. He 
confided in the advance of Colonel Murray 
from Guzerat; and to the extraordinary con- 
duct of that officer in falling back, the ruin 
which overtook Colonel Monson’s corps may 
bs attributed. Sent forward by the com- 
maoder-in-chief to a distance at which oo aid 
could be furnished within a reasonable period 
—led on to a still greater distance by his own 
ardent temperament and his reliance on the 
advances of Colonel Murray—-Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Holkar’s sud- 
dean change from retreat to advance roused 
him to sven more than a just sense of his dangor. 
From this moment he appears to have lost all 
confidence in himself, and to have possessed no 
settled plan of proceeding. His first impres- 
sion was to engage the enemy; and whatever 
might have beeo the event, its effects could 
scarcely have been worse than those of the 
tamer course which he preferred, and in which 
he persevered till hy reached Agra. He 
generally avoided the enemy when practicable, 
although when forced into action he was suc- 
cessful. Adverting to Holkar having been 
permitted to cross the Chumbul uomolested, 
General Lake says:—“‘Perhaps thy omission 
should have been repaired hy an attack uoder 
the most favourable circumstances that could 
afterwards be ohtainsd. His numbers were 
certaialy inferior to those of the enemy; but 
he had on his side discipline, approved valour, 
and the choice of position. A. bold effort was 
likswiss evidently necessary to extricate him 
from his situation, and to avoid the disgrace 
and misfortuoes inseparable from a rapid re- 
treat.” A bolder man than Colonel Monson 
ovver drew a sword; and yot his retreat befora 
Holkar was characterized by a degree of 
timidity and vacillation of which the military 
history of Great Britain presents few examplus. 
He meditated a stand at Mokundra, but sud- 
den alarm induced him to abandon his camp 
aod quit that place with singular precipitation. 
At Took Rampoora he lingered till the saemy 
was close on his rear, distracted, as it appears, 
between the orders of the commander-in-chief 
forhidding his further retreat, and his own con- 
viction that retreat was inevitable. The fatal 
detention at this place led to all the calamities 
that followed io rapid succession, till discipline 
gave way hefore them, and retreat became 
flight. 

To srase the scandal brought on the British 
name by the unfortunate result of Colonel 
Monson’s movement, every resource of the 
government wasimmediately employed. Mea- 
sures were taken for the speedy equipment of 
several distinct armies, destined to act io dif- 
ferent quarters, and to act offensively. The 
governor-general avowed his decided preference 
for such a plan, as compared with any plans 
merely defensive; and his judgment on this 
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point entirely coincided with that of his dis-|the general population was of the worst cha- 


tinguished hrother. 
Among the first and most important mea- 


sures of preparation was the establishment of} thousand men, 


an army in Hindostan, equipped for light move- 
ments, and of sufficient strength to encounter, 
with a prospect of success, the main body of 
Holkar’s force. This army, it was proposed, 
should be commanded by General Lake, and 
* joined by a body of irregular horse to be fur- 
nished by the allies. All reliance on merely 
defensive operations was to bs abandoned, 
Holkar was to be pressed, if possible, to an 
action, and if the attempt should fail, to be 
pursued to the last extremity. The com- 
mander-in-chief accordingly marched on the 
3rd of September from Cawnpore, with the 
whole of the European cavalry and infantry at 
that place, and arrived on the 22nd at Agra. 
There another portion of the intended army 
of Hindostan had been assembled, and was at 
this time encamped at Secundra, about six 
miles distant from Agra. The assembled 
force consisted of three regiments of Euro- 
pean light dragoons, five regiments of native 
cavalry and the horse artillery, the king’s 
76th regiment of foot, the flank companies 


racter. 

Holkar’s army amounted to about seventy 
The force which was to defend 
Delhi against this overwhelming host consisted 
of two battalions of native infantry and four 
companies of another; but a large proportion 
of these were obliged to be devoted to the pro- 
tection of the palace and person of the emperor. 
Besides the regular troops, there were about 
two corps of irregular horse, and the same 
number of irregular infantry, and a corps of 
matchlock-men. But all the irregular horse 
deserted on the approach of Holkar—some of 
them to joio him—and the matchlock-men 
broke into mutiny. The mutiny was subdued 
by severe punishment, but most of the corps 
subsequently deserted. 

The British force was at this time encamped 
under the walls; they were soon afterwards 
attacked and driven into the town. The 
enemy then brought up a hundred and thirty 
guns and commenced a tremendous cannonade. 

The officer in command of the garrison was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who, with his corps, 
had been called in from Saharuopore; and a 
soldier better calculated to contend with the 


of the king’s 22nd foot, ten battalions of| difficulties of his situation could not have been 


native infantry, and the usual proportion of 
artillery. 

Holkar had taken possession of Muttra, the 
British force there having abandoned it on the 
3rd September, leaving behind them a large 
quantity of grain and baggage, which, together 
with the town, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
On the approach of the British army, which 
marched from Secundra on the Ist of October, 
Holkar drew off to the north-west, along the 
bank of the Jumna. Muttra was reoccupied 
by a force under Colonel Don, and three suc- 
cessive attempts were made by the commander- 
in-chief, on the 2nd, 7th, and 10th of October, 
to bring the enemy’s cavalry to action, but in 
vain. In the mean time his infantry and guns 
had been moving in the direction of Delhi, and 
ou the 8th of October they arrived before that 
city. 

The British resident, Colonel Ochierlony, 
had anticipated the visit, and provided, as far 
as lay in his power, for the consequences, by 
calling in various portions of troops, regular 
and irregular, and making other preparations 
for the defence of the city. To place itina 
defensible state was, however, no easy task. 
The city is of great extent; it was unprotected, 
except by a wall badly constructed, in many 
places without a parapet, and so far from being 
capable of resisting the guns of the enemy, 
unable to bear the shock of those that might 
be discharged in its defence. Redoubts were 
constructed at two of the gates, and some 
partial repairs of the old defences performed. 
But, after all had been effected, the means of 
resistance were contemptible; while a great 
part of the troops within the city were of such 
a description that no reliance could be placed 
either upon their fidelity or their courage, and 


found. Amidst all the disheartening circum- 
stances of that situation was one which yet 
remains to be noticed. The commander-in- 
chief, under the belief that it was impossible 
for so small a force to defend both the city and 
the person of the emperor, had ordered that 
the former should be abandoned, and that the 
exertions of the garrison should be devoted 
solely to the defence of the citadel. The poli- 
tical resident’ forwarded this order to Colonel 
Burn, with instructions to act upon it. He 
subsequently went in person to require com- 
pliance; but in the mean time Colonel Burn, 
in addition to the suggestions of his own excel- 
lent judgment and noble spirit, had fortified 
himself with the opinion of some of his officers 
in whom he placed confidence, and had deter- 
mined not to abandon the city. He was re- 
minded of the peril which he incurred ; but he 
was prepared to encounter it. 

The cannonade commenced by Holkar was 
continued, without intermission, day and 
night. Jt was evident that a practicable 
breach would soon be effected, and Colonel 
Burn resolved to interrupt the progress of the 
besiegers by a sortie. This was made on ths 
evening of the 10th of October, when a party, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion 
under Colonel Burn, and one hundred and fifty 
irregulars commanded by Lisutenant Rose, 
proceeded to storm the enemy's battery. They 
succeeded with little difficulty in gaining pos- 
session of it, spiked the guns, and retreated 
with small loss. 

On the 13th there appeared indications of an 
approaching attack of a formidable character ; 
unusnal vigilance was therefore exercised by 
the garrison, and supporting parties were 
directed to be in readiness, The expectation 
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of a serious attack was not vain. At daybreak 
oo the 14th the enemy’s guns opened io every 
direction, and, under cover of the cannonade, 
a large body of infantry, with ladders, made 
an assault on the Lahore gate. This was 
the real object of attack, but to divert the 
attention of the hesieged, guos were pointed 
against the Ajmeer gate, and a British officer 
was there mortally wounded. The attack on 
the Lahore gate, which the enemy confidently 
expected to carry, signally failed. The assail- 
ants were driven back io confusion, and with 
considerable logs, leaving behind them the 
ladders by which they were to have gained 
entrance. This defeat seems to have com- 
pletely dispirited the enemy. In the evening 
a show was made of drawing some guns 
towards the Cashmere gate, which subjected 
the garrison to the labour of making some 
preparations for defence there ; but none were 
needed, The disappointed foe retired ia the 
night; aod at daybreak all that was visible 
of the besiegers of Delhi was the rear-guard of 
their cavalry, at a considerahle distance. The 
successful defence of a place of o0 strength, 
with a force numerically insufficient to afford 
the requisite reliefs, was admirably calculated 
to revive impressions of respect for the British 
arms, aod to dissipate the unfavourable feel- 
ings engendered by the unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel Monson. Tbe noble determination 
eviaced at this critical period by Colonel Burn 
was invaluable to his couotry ; and juetly did 
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second in command, io search of Holkar’s 
infantry and guas, General Lake resolved to 
proceed in person with the whole of the 
European dragoons, three regiments of native 
cavalry, the horse artillery, and the reserve of 
the army, consisting of two companies of 
European and three battalions of native 
infantry, in pursuit of the enemy’s cavalry in 
the Doab. The first service which this force 
was called upon to perforo was to relieve the 
gallant commander of the garrison of Delhi 
and his battalion. After the departure of the 
besiegers, Colonel Burn had quitted Delhi to 
proceed to his station at Saharuapore, from 
which he had been called by Colonel Ochter- 
lony, to defend the imperial capital. The 
enemy’s horse fell in with his party near 
Candlah, and completely surrounded them ; 
but Colonel Burn, clearing a road with grape- 
shot, made good his way to Shamlee, where, 
getting into a small mud fort, he prepared for 
a desperate defence. The fort was ahout a 
hundred yards equare. The party, ill supplied 
with provisions, were unable to obtain any 
from the adjacent town of Shamlee, the 
ichabitants of which place manifested a strong 
feeling of hostility, aad joined Holkar‘s dis- 
monoted horsemen ia firing from the town 
wall with matchlocks on those who had taken 
refuge in the fort. About a huodred British 
sepoys thus lost their lives. Io this extremity 
the Mahometao part of Colonel Burn’s force 
were subsisted by sacrificing the draught bul- 


the political resident estimate the effects of|locks to the necessity of providing food. The 


the gallaot exertions made by that officer and 
his troops. ‘‘ The fatigue,” said he, ‘‘ suffered 
by both officers and men could be exceeded by 
nothing but the cheerfulness and patience 
with which it was endured ; and it cannot hut 
reflect the greatest honour on the discipline, 
courage, and fortitude of British troops, in the 
eyes of all Hindostan, to ohserve, that with a 
smal] force they sustained a siege of nine days, 
repelled an assault, and defended a city ten 
miles in circumference, and which had ever 
before been given up at the first appearance of 
abd enemy at its gates.” This eulogy from one 
who had recommended a difterent course 
requires neither addition nor comment. What 
might have followed had Colonel] Buro acqui- 
esced in the viewe of the commander-io-chief 
aod the resident, and had the loss of Delhi 
beeo added to previous disasters, it is fearful to 
imagine. 

Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, Holkar 
crossed the Jumna at the ford of Pannipui, 
threatening to desolate the British territories 
in the Doab with fire and sword. General Lake 
arrived at Delhi on the 18th of October. Hedid 
not, however, enter on the pursuit of the enemy 
till the 3let, although his presence at Delhi 
could answer no purpose. The delay appears 
to have been partly occasioned by a deficiency 
of provisions and beasts of draught. The news 
of Holkar’sirruption into the British provioces 
in the Doab roused him to exertion; and 
detaching a force under General Fraser, the 


Hindoos, precluded by their prejudices from 
this mode of sustaining life, had been without 
food for some time, when the approach of 
General Lake relieved them from the presence 
of the enemy. Holkar’s troops did not think 
fit to await the arrival of the British com- 
mander-in-chief, nor even to take any steps 
towards ascertainiog the extent and nature 
of his force. No sooner were the clouds 
of dust which announced the movement of 
the’ English column perceptible than the 
enemy disappeared. 

A few days after Genera] Lake had left 
Delhi, the division under General Fraser 
marched in pursuit of Holkar’s infantry and 
guns. On the 12th of November he arrived 
at Goburdun, where from the heights the 
enemy were visible, encamped between a deep 
tank aod an extensive morass—their right 
covered by a fortified village, and their left 
extending to the fort of Deeg. No time was 
lost in preparing for attacking them. At three 
o'clock in the morning of the 13th four 
battalions of sepoys and two European regi- 
ments marched for the purpose. A detour of 
considerable extent was necessary to avoid 
the morass, but at daybreak the British column 
arrived at the fortified village, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy’s right; the 
troops immediately wheeled, the king’s 76th 
regiment and two of the battalions forming a 
first line, andthe remainder a second. The 
76th led the way, with its wonted alacrity and 
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determination, by taking possession of the 
village ; which was no sooner accomplished 
than, running down the hill, they charged and 
carried the first range of the enemy’s guns, 
under a tremendous shower of round, grape, 
and chain shot. The second line had now 
reached the village, and, on discovering the 
76th far in advance surrounded by the snemy, 
rapidly pushed forward to their support— 
the Company’s first European regiment being 
foremost, and the two sepoy battalions fol- 
lowing. The two remaining battalions were 
employed, under Major Hammond, in watch- 
ing the enemy’s brigades and guns near the 
morass, and keeping them in check. When 
the first range of guns had been carried, the 
victors were opposed by a most destructive 
fire from the second range; and General 
Fraser losing a leg hy a cannon-shot, the 
command devolved upon Colonel Monson. 
Nothing daunted by the unhappy accident 
which had befallen their commander, the 
British troops advanced, captured the second 
range of guns, and then continued to charge 
hattery after battery for a space of two miles, 
when, heing close under the walls of Deeg, 
they were fired upon from the fort. While 
thus pursuing their successes, the first range 
of guns had bsen retaken by a body of the 
enemy’s horse, and turned against the English. 
But the advantage was eajoyed for a very 
short time. Captain Norford, with only 
twenty-eight men, retrieved the guns, the life 
of the gallant officer being unhappily sacrificed 
in the exploit. 

The troops who had heen engaged in carry- 
ing the batteries, having pursued their success 
as far as was practicable towards Deeg, returned 
to attack the body which, during their advance, 
had been kept in check by the battalions under 
Major Hammond, That officer, with the aid 
of thres six-pounders, had steadily maintained 
his position in the face of a heavy fire from 
artillery far superior to his own. Colonel 
Monson, having ordered up several more six- 
pounders, moved round under cover of their 
fire upon the left flank of the enemy, who 
forthwith made a precipitate retreat into the 
morass, where great numbers perished. Two 
battalions of sepoys had been left with the 
baggage, and some native cavalry had been 
employed in watching the enemy’s horse, 
These now came up to assist in securing the 
guns and removing the wounded; and the 
British encamped on the field which they had 
30 gallantly won. 

The loss of the enemy, on the field aud in 
the morass, has been estimated at nearly two 
thousand, and eighty-seven pieces of cannon 
fellinto the hands of the English, including 
soms which Colonel Monson had lost on his 
retreat. The victory was brilliant and com- 

lete, but it was not purchased without heavy 
ee The Envglish return of killed and 
wounded amounted to upwards of six hundred 
and forty, and among them was the brave 
officer who had planned and commanded the 
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attack : the wound of General Fraser proved 
mortal, and he survived the victory only a few 
days. 

Halkar was destined soon to sustain another 
reverss. Himself and his cavalry had been for 
several days flying with great rapidity before 
General Lake, pursued with even greater 
rapidity by that commander. The distance 
between them kept gradually diminishing 
until, on the 17th of November, after a night 
march, the head of the British column reached 
the skirts of the freebooter’s camp. Ths 
horses were at picket, and beside them lay 
their riders, wrapt in their blankets, sleeping. 
For many daysthe English had been subjected 
to most harassing marches; and within the 
twenty-four hours immediately preceding their 
arrival at Holkar’s camp they had marched 
fifty-eight miles, Their fatigues were, how- 
ever, forgotten, for the enemy whom they 
had so perseveringly pursued was now before 
them; and on the preceding evening fresh 
vigour had been given to their hopes by the 
receipt of the news of the glorious hattle of 
Deeg. The first intimation which the slum- 
bering camp of Holkar received of the presence 
of the English was a discharge of grape from 
their horse-artillery. ‘It awakened some,” 
says Major Thorn; “but sealed many in an 
everlasting sleep.” Before the surprise caused 
by this fearful warning could be shaken off, 
the British cavalry dashed into the camp at 
full gallop, and charging in all directions, the 
place which had so lately been the seat of 
repose and silence resounded with the clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiery, and 
the groans of the dying. 

Holkar was slow to believe that the disturb- 
ance in his camp could he occasioned hy 
General Lake, whom he supposed to be at a 
considerable distance. When conviuced of it, 
instead of taking any measures for the safety 
of his army, he mounted his horses, and, with 
the troops immediately ahout hin, rode off at 
fullspeed. The fate of an army thus aban- 
doned need scarcely be related. Dispersing 
in every direction, some mounted, others on 
foot, their horses being too much jaded to 
carry them, they were followed and cut down 
in vast numbers so long as the British wers 
able to continue the pursuit, which extended 
for about ten miles. The loss of the enemy in 
killed was computed at three thousand, but 
this formed but a small portion of the amount 
by which Holkar’s army was weakened. By 
the number of desertions which followed—by 
the dropping off of masses of fugitives, who 
never rejoined the ranks of their master, it was 
believed that his cavalry force had been dimi- 
nished to the extent of one-half. On the part 
of the English, only two men were killed and 
about twenty wounded. 

Holkar fled across the Jumna, followed by 
General Lake, who, on the 28th November, 
arrived at Muttra. Here he found the division 
under Colonel Monson, which had retired to 
this place to deposit the wounded at the battle 
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of Deeg, and to disencumher itself of the vast 
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the allied forces, had endeavoured to excite 


quantity of ordnance which formed part of|disaffection within the British possessions, 


the spoilin that memorable action. The guns 
had heen forwarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Monson, it ie stated, intended to fall back 
beyond Muttra but for the arrival of the 
commander-in-chief. There, however, after a 


and to prevail on the zemiadars in the 
Doab to intercept the supplies forwarding 
to the English army. At the battle of Deeg 
all reserve was thrown aside; the rajah’s 
cavalry openly joined that of Holkar, and the 


separation of a month, the two brauches of|English were fired upon from the walls of 


the army met under circumstances which gave 
just ground for mutual congratulations. The 
one had routed Holkar’s infantry and divested 
him of most of his ordnance: the other had 
marched ahout five hundred miles, not a 
step of which had been taken in vain—had 
struck a fatal blow at the force on which 
Holkar mainly depended, and was now ready 
to co-operate in any service that might tend to 
conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first duty to which they were called was 
to punish the perfidy of the rajah of Bhurt- 
pore. That prince, it will be recollected, had 
been among the earliest of the Mahratta tri- 
butaries to seek the friendship of the British 
government after the first brilliant successes 
of General Lake, and great reliance seems to 
have been placed upon his fidelity. He had 
furnished a hody of horse to act with the 
British army, and which was thus employed 
till the conclusion of the campaign. About 
the period of Colonel Monson’s retreat some 
circumstances occurred to excite suspicion of 
the rajah’s sincerity; and in consequence of 
information which reached the commander-in- 
chief, a person named Nerungin Lall was 
seized in the town of Muttra, who, on exami- 
nation, confessed that he had heen employed 
for a considerable time in carrying on commu- 
nications between Holkar on the one hand, 
and, on the other, several chiefs and zemindars, 
including the rajah of Bhurtpore. Colonel 
Monson also forwarded from Tonk Rampoora 
some intercepted letters, addressed to Holkar 
by the rajah of Bhurtpors, his eldest son, his 
confidential servants, and N erungin Lall, which 
fully corrohorated the testimony of the last- 
named person. 

These discoveries, however, were not deemed 
sufficient to warrant an immediate dissolution 
of the relations of amity which apparently 
subsisted between the British government and 
the rajah of Bhurtpore, and which the former 
was desirous of preserving. General Lake 
was instructed to remonstrate, and to call upon 
the rajah to adhere to his engagements, But 
of this result being produced hy the repre- 
sentations of the commander-in-chief there 
appeared little hope. It was generally believed 
that Holkar had heen encouraged to advance to 
the Jumna principally by the promises of the 
rajah of Bhurtpore: it was- supposed that the 
rajah had assisted“him with money—it was 
certain that he had supplied Holkar’s army 
with provisions, had protected his baggage 
and bazaars, and through the means of an 
agent despatched to the British camp for the 
ostensible purpose of conferring with the com- 
mander-in-chief respecting the junction of 


Deeg, which helonged to the rajah, and was 
garrisoned by his troops. It could be no 
longer a question whether the rajah was to be 
treated as a friend or an enemy, and it was 
resolved to lay eiege to Deeg as soon as a 
battering-train could be procured from Agra. 

Deeg was defended by a strong mud wall, 
with bastions, and a deep ditch passing en- 
tirely round, excepting at an angle, where 
stooda high rocky mount, almost a fortress in 
itself, having an area of about fifty yards square, 
and presenting four commanding hastions at 
the four cardinal points. About a mile from 
this place, and nearly in the centre of the town, 
was the citadel, strongly built, in good preser- 
vation, and well stored with guns. The ram- 
parts were high and thick, furnished with 
bastions, and surrounded by a deep ditch 
faced with masonry. Massive gateways and 
towers of considerable height defended the 
near and distant approaches. 

On the 13th of December, the hattering 
train having arrived, General Lake took up 
the position before Desg which he meant to 
occupy during the siege. It being previously 
occupied hy the enemy, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge them: but this service was performed 
without difficulty, and withont the occur- 
rence of any event calling for notice. At 
night the pioneers broke ground, and on the 
evening of the 16th of December a breaching- 
battery was completed within seven hundred 
and fifty yards of a high outwork at the angle 
of the town intended to he attacked. On 
the next morning its fire opened from six 
eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pounders, and 
four mortars ; but the effect being very small, 
a battery of three eighteen-pounders was 
erected during the night of the 20th to the 
left of the besieging army, and nearer to the 
enemy's works than that previously erected. 
By these means a practicable breach was 
effected hy the 23rd, and the commander-in- 
chief determined to storm on that night, The 
force to whom this service was assigned was 
divided into three columns. The centre 
column, led by Colonel Macrae, who had the 
command of the whole, composed the storm- 
ing party. The other columns, commanded 
respectively by Captain Kelly and Major 
Ratcliffe, were to make two separate attacks 
to the right and left of the principal point, 
The different parties moved so as to reach 
the places selected for attack soon after 
twelve, and all succeeded. The storming 
party passed through a galling fire of cannon 
and musketry to the breach, and soon gained 
possession of the works. The two remaining 
columns, diverging outwards, attacked the 
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enemy under the walls, where they had erected 
some batteries which those of the English had 
heen unable to touch: these were carried at 
the point of the bayonet. The British were 
now in possession of the town and of the 
batteries without it. Preparations were made 
for assailing the inner fort, but on the night of 
the 24th it was evacuated. A hundred guns 
were captured at Deeg, with a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and military stores. 
The year 1804 thus closed in Hindostan with 
a signal triumph to the British causes. 

Before pursuing further its history in that 
quarter, it will be proper to advert to the 
operations carried on against Holkar in the 
south. In June, General Wellesley, being 
about to proceed to Bengal on public service, 
resigned the political and military powers 
which he exercised in the Deccan ; but before 
withdrawing from thescene where he had won 
so much renown, he suggested to the residents 
at Poona and Hyderabad a plan of operations 
to be carried on against Chandors, and the 
other provinces of Holkar and his partisans 
in the Deccan, at the proper season. The 
troops for this service were to consist of 
detachments from the s:bsidiary forces serving 
with the peishwa and the nizam, with the 
contingents to be furnished respectively by 
those two powers. A battering-train had heen 
prepared at Poona, which, as soon as the 
weather should permit, was to be sent to 
Aurungabad, whither Lieutenant-Colonel Hali- 
burton, who commanded the portion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined for this 
service, was to proceed with his troops as 
soon as he was advised of the movement of 
the train. On its becoming known at Poona 
that Colonel Haliburton had commenced his 
march, Colonel Wallace was to move with the 
detachment from the peishwa’s subsidiary 
force, and the whole were to join in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurungabad. In conformity with 
his usual prudential habits, General Wellesley 
made admirable arrangements for securing 
supplies of money and provisions for the use 
of the detachments, The exhausted state of 
the country through which Colonel Haliburton 
had to march, rendered it necessary that large 
convoys of grain should he advanced to him 
from Hyderahad ; and it being understood 
that on their receipt that officer would imme- 
didately commence his march, Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery 
about the middle of Septemher, and at the 
end of that month was joined by Colonel 
Haliburton ; the advance of both having been 
greatly impeded by the weather. arly in 
October the peishwa’s contingent arrived. 
On the 8th of that month, Colonel Wallace 
detached a party to take possession of a small 
fort belonging to Holkar, called Lasselgong, 
situated about twelve miles from Chandore. 
They succeeded in occupying the pettah, but 
the attempt to storm the fort failed. The 
strength of the detachment was increased, and, 
on a second attempt, the fort was carried, 
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though not without a loss which, with reference 
to the object, must he considered severe. 

The town of Chandore was occupied hy 
Colonel Wallace without opposition. Pre- 
parations were made for attacking the fort, and 
a battery was nearly ready to open, when an 
offer was made to surrender on terms which 
Colonel Wallace accepted. The conditions 
were, the safety of private property and per- 
mission to the garrison to depart wherever 
they pleased. A number of small forts yielded 
within a few days after the surrender of Chan- 
dore, and Colonel Wallace, marching from that 
place on the 17th of October, arrived before 
Galna on the 21st, and immediately took pos- 
session of the pettah. Batteries were formed 
for the reduction of the fort, and after their 
fire had effected two practicable breaches, the 
garrison surrendered on the same conditions 
which had been granted at Chandore. The 
command of these forts deprived Holkar of all 
his possessions to the southward of the Taptee; 
and, after making the necessary arrangements 
for their defence and administration, Colonel 
Wallace proceeded to take up a position at 
Borenaire, from which he might be able to 
move in any direction where the assistance of 
his detachment might be required. 

The advance of Colonel Murray, with the 
force under his command, towards Oujein—his 
subsequent retreat and resumed ad vance—have 
already been noticed in narrating the retreat of 
Colonel Monson. Colonel Murray arrived at 
Oujein without-encountering any opposition,. 
and took possession of the whole of Holkar’s 
territories in that quarter, including the chief- 
tain’s capital, Indore. On the 18th of October 
he advanced from Oujein, and on the 11th of 
Novemher arrived at Mundasere, having occu- 
pied the pergunnahs of Burrowda and Jowra, 
through which he had directed his march ; 
afterwards advancing from Mundasere, he took 
possession of various forts of greater or less 
importance, and by these operations completed 
the conquest of the whole of Holkar’s posses: 
sions west of the Chumbul. Continuing to 
advance, he arrived at the Mokundra pass on 
the 30th of November, and at Shahabad, about 
forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25th of 
December, where he resigned his command to 
Major-General Jones, who had arrived from 
Bombay to assume it, 

In Cuttack some anvoyances, created by the 
rajab of Khoordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
were suppressed by a forces under Colouel Har- 
court. After some minor successes, the pettah 
and fort of Khoordah were carried with great 
gallantry, by a detachment under Major 
Fletcher, of the Madras European regiment. 
The Kunka chief, alarmed by the rapid anni- 
hilation of the power of the rajah of Khoordah, 
read in his fate the necessity of prompt sub- 
mission to the British authority. 

The proceedings of General Lake subsa- 
quently to the fall of Deeg now call for notice. 
A few days after that event he broke. up: his 
camp, with the highest anticipations of future 
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success, and marched to Muttra, where he was 
joined by Major-General Dowdswell, with the 
75th regiment and a supply of stores. On the 
lst of Jannary, 1805, the army thus reinforced 
moved towards the capital of the rajah of 
Bhurtpore, which was to be the next object of 
attack; on the 2od it took up its position 
before the place, and on the 8rd preparations 
for the siege were commenced. A grove, or 
garden, considerably in advance of the camp 
was ocenpied. On the d5tha breaching-battery 
for six eighteen-ponnders was commenced ; on 
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of the top; but their number was too small to 
admit of their attempting to storm the enemy’s 
guns, In the mean time Major Hawkes, with 
the right column, had succeeded in driving the 
enemy from their advanced guns, and, after 
spiking them, was on his return to support 
the centre ; while Colonel Ryan, with the left, 
had compelled the enemy to quit their post in 
that direction, but was prevented by the inter- 
vention of a deep drain from pursuing his 
success, Colonel Maitland, whatever might 
have been his errors or misfortunes, nobly sup- 


the 7th it opened its fire. Another battery, of | ported the character of the British soldier, and 


fonr eight-inch and fonr five-and-a-half-inch 
mortars, being completed by noon on that day, 
commenced throwing shells into the town. 
Cannonading on both sides continued with 
little interruption till the afternoon of the 9th, 
when the breach in the wall being reported 
practicable, it was resolved on that evening to 
attempt to storm. 

Abont seven o’clock the party destined for 
the duty moved in three columns. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ryan, with one hundred and fifty of 
the Company’s Enropeans and a battalion of 
sepoys, was ordered to attempt a gateway to 
the left of the principal battery. Major 
Hawkes, with two companies of the 75th 
regiment and another battalion of sepoys, was 
to carry the advanced guns of the enemy on 
the right of the battery. Both columns were 
to endeavour to make their way into the town 
with the fngitives ; bnt if that were impracti- 
cable, they were to turn and snpport the centre 
colnmn in endeavouring to get in at the breach. 
That column, commanded by Lientenant-Colo- 
nel Maitland, consisted of the flank companies 
of the king’s 22nd, 75th, and 76th regiments, 
and those of the Company’s European regi- 
ment, amounting in the whole to about five 
hundred men, with a battalion of sepoys. 
Colonel Maitland’s orders were to take the 
enemy by surprise; but in this he altogether 
failed. The ground heing broken by swamps 
and pools, the orderly advance of the party 
was greatly checked; many lost their way, 
and men helonging to one column followed 
another. It is represented that, to avoid the 
fire from the ramparts, Colonel Maitland led 
his men so. much to’ the left as to encroach 
upon Colonel Ryan’s line of march, and that 
some altercation took place between these two 
officers as to the relative situation of the breach 
and trenches; that Colonel Maitland, then 
marching to the right, found himself at the 
entrance of the trenches, when he resolved to 
direct the head of his column once more to the 
left, and in that manner to proceed across the 
plain towards the breach. Long before this 
period all was confusion. The enemy received 
the storming-party with a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry and of grape from three guns in the flank 
of a circular bastion next to the breach ; never- 
theless, some of the men, headed by their 
officers, sneceeded in getting across the ditch, 
the water in which was hreast-high, and a few 
ascended the breach to within a short distance 


never relaxed in his exertions to bring his men 
forward till he fell mortally wonnded. The 
greater part of the troops either stopped or 
went back to the hattery as soon as they got 
to the water. The few devoted men who had 
ascended the hreach, being unsupported, were 
compelled to retire ; and this ill-judged and 
unfortunate attempt against Bhurtpore ended 
in exposing the British arms to the contempt 
of the enemy. The loss of the English was 
heavy, and among the killed and wounded was 
an unnsnal proportion of officers. 

On the day succeeding this disastrous failure 
the enemy began to repair the hreach throngh 
which the English had hoped to pass to con- 
quest. The next effort against the place it 
was resolved should be directed towards a part 
of the wall a little to the right of the former 
point of attack. Batteries were accordingly 
erected, and two twenty-four-pounders, ten 
eighteen-ponnders, seven twelve-pounders, and 
eight mortars, ppened a destructive firs on the 
16th of Jannary. Part of the rampart of the 
curtain .was beaten down, but the next morn- 
ing the breach was found stockaded; the 
firing being continued, the piles gave way, and 
a hole was made completely throngh the work ; 
but on the 18th the breach was again stockaded. 
On that day the British army was reinforced hy 
the arrival of Major-General Smith with three 
hattalions of sepoys and some convalescent 
Europeans, with a few field-pieces. The bat- 
teries continned their fire until the 21st, when 
a breach, reported practicable, had been made; 
and the enemy, fearful that their guns shonld 
be dismounted, withdrew them behind the 
parapets, thns keeping them in reserve to be 
employed against those who might he engaged 
in a futnre attempt to storm. On the preced- 
ing night the English had been compelled to 
remove from the batteries the two twenty-four- 
pounders, in consequence of the whole of the 
shot being expended, and to supply the defi- 
ciency by two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers. 
To add to the difficulties of the besiegers, 
Ameer Khan had heen invited by the rajah of 
Bhurtpore to march to his assistance, and the 
invitation, being accompanied hy several lacs 
of rupees, had been accepted. 

Before making a second attempt to cross ths 
ditch, it was deemed advisable to gain some 
knowledge of its breadth and depth at the 
place where a passage was to be sought. The 
duty of making the requisite observation was 
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committed to a havildar and two privates of|its way from Muttra. On returning with its 


ths native cavalry, who reported that the 


charge, it was attacked by Ameer Khan with 


ditch was not very broad, nor did it appear|a vast body of his predatory horse. Captain 
very deep, and that the breach was easy of| Welsh took possession of a village on a lofty 


ascent. Upon this vague statement, ths result 
of an inspection made under circumstances 
which almost precluded the possibility of any 
approach to accuracy, it was resolved once 
more to risk an attempt to storm. Noon, on 
the 21st of January, was the time fixed on for 
the assault. The troops by whom it was to 
be made were brought into ths trenches before 
daylight, and ths interval was to be employed 
in destroying ths impediments with which the 
enemy, in the conrse of the night, might have 
encumbered the breach. This, however, occu- 
pied a period somewhat longer than had been 
anticipated. At break of day the breach was 
perceived to be again stockaded, and it was 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon that it 
was cleared. The troops then moved out of 
the trenches, and advanced towards the ditch. 
Here it was for the first time discovered that, 
by damming up the water at certain poiuts, a 
sheet of great depth and breadth had been 
accumulated in front of the breach. A portable 
bridge had been constructed for the purpose 
of crossiog the ditch, but it was too short to 
be of any use; a scaling-ladder was brought 
to lengthen it, but this got entangled with 
the bridge, and, iustead of connecting it with 
the escarp, fell over on one side, carrying with 
it the bridge, from which it could not be dis- 
engaged. No systematic attempt was there- 
fore made to pass the storming party over the 
ditch ; but Lieutenant Morris, of the Com- 
pany’s European regiment, and several men, 
gallantly swam across and ascended the breach. 
Lisutenant Morris got on ths rampart, aud 
thera received a severe wound in the leg; in 
swimming hack, when the attempt to storm 
had been abandoned, he was again wounded 
in the neck. The retreat commenced in great 
confusion; but another columa of the British 
fores making its appearance from a jungle, 
round which it had been moving with a view 
to an attack upon a different point, the 
retiring party thereupon rallied. The medi- 
tated attack of the advancing column, how- 
ever, being found iuipracticable, the whole fell 
back, leaving to ths enemy the bridge and 
scaling-ladders, and, which was far worse, a 
largs number of wounded. Throughout the 
advance of ths British force, during the delay 
at the bridgs (which occupied at least half an 
hour), and on the retreat, the enemy kept up 
a destructive fire of grape, rouud-shot, and 
musketry. The effect was attested by a melan- 
choly return of eighteen officers and five hun- 
dred men killed and wounded. Duriag the 
attack the British cavalry were engaged in 
keeping off Holkar and Ameer Khan, a task 
readily effected by the galloper guns. Ahout 
fifty of the enemy were killed. 

On the day after these unfortunate attempts 
a detachment under Captain Welsh was de- 
spatched to hring in a convoy of provisions on 
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site, and succeeded in keeping off the assailants 
till the arrival of a party of cavalry under 
Colonel Need, who had been despatched on 
the sound of the firiog being heard at the 
British camp. Ths British sepoys, on per- 
ceiving the advance of ths reinforcement, 
raised a lond shout of exultation, and, rushing 
ou the enemy’s guus, carried them at the point 
of the bayouet just at the moment when the 
cavalry arrived: the latter dashing iu, com- 
pleted the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of his mounted force, fol- 
lowed Captain Need, but found that nothing 
was left for them to perform. Four guns, and 
nearly forty stand of colours, with Ameer 
Khan’s palanquin, fell into ths hands of the 
victors ; hunt, on the other hand, they lost a 
great portion of the convoy which they were 
escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
in want. Their necessity was supplied by 
despatching Colonel Don with a detachment 
to bring an immense convoy from Agra, an 
object which was successfully effected, the at- 
tempts of the enemy to intercept this supply 
being rendered vain by the judicious arrange- ' 
ments made for its safety. Soon after this, 
Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied with his 
associates, Holkar and the rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, departed into Rohileund, followed hy a 
British detachment under General Smith, 
which, after pursuing him for several hundred 
miles, and compelling him to repass the Ganges, 
returned to ths British camp before Bhurt- 
pore. During their absence the position of 
the camp had been shifted, a measure ahso- 
lutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
and which moreover was called for by a change 
of purpose as to ths future point of attack. The 
army hadalso been strengthened by the arrival 
of the division under General Joues, originally 
commanded by Colonel Murray, and further 
attempts had heen made for the reduction of 
Bhurtpore. Batteries had been erected and 
brought into operation on a new point, and 
the state of the breach was deemed to war- 
rant a third attempt to storm. The 20th 
February was appoiuted for the purpose, and 
the storming party was ordered to the trenches 
at an early hour, to he in readiness for attack 
as soon as the battsriey shonld have beaten 
down the defences and stockades which might 
have been raised in ths night. At break of 
day the enemy made a sally on the British 
trenches, and for a time appear to have 
retained a decided advantage. .They were at 
length driven back ; but the conflict seems to 
have lasted for several hours, and the Eng- 
lish troops, fatigued by their exertions, and 
dispirited hy the long resistancs opposed to 
them, cannot be belisved to have been in the 
best condition for the duty of assaulting a 
strong fortress from which they had been 
twice repulsed. 
XY 
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A column under Colonel Don, composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of sepoys, was 
to advance to storm; a second column, simi- 
larly composed, under Captain Grant, was to 
carry the enemy's trenches and guns outside 
the town ; and a third, composed in like man- 
ner of European and native troops, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, was to attack a 
gate called Beem Nurram gate, which was 
reported to he easily accessible. Captain 
Grant, with the second column, carried the 
intrenchments and batteries against which his 
efforts were directed, and pursuing the fugitives 
to the walls of the town, nearly succeeded in 
obtaining entrance, the enemy not being able 
to close the gate till the head of the column 
was close upon it. Eleven guns were taken, 
all of which were safely brought into camp. 
The third column was less fortunate. Having 
lost its scaling-ladders, and one of its guns 
being dismounted by a shot from the town, 
the attempt on the gate was deemed imprac- 
ticahle, and ths column retired. 

The movement of Captain Grant’s column was 
to be the signal for the advance of that of Colonel 
Don to storm. The Europeans forming the 
head of the column were accordingly ordered 
to advance, and the native infantry to follow. 
Fifty men carrying fascines were to precede 
the former, who, after throwing the fascines 
into the ditch, were to wheel outwards and 
keep up afirs of musketry on the breach while 
the rest of the party advanced to the assault. 
But a hesitation occurred: ths assailants were 
exposed to anenfiladiny fire—an apprehension 
prevailed that the enemy during their oceupa- 
tion of the extremity of the trench had esta- 
blished a mine—the effect of these discouraging 
circumstances was aided by the sight of the 
wounded in the conflict of the morning lying 
around, and the groans drawn forth by their 
sufferings ; and Colonel Don strove in vain to 
counteract the impressions thus created. The 
Europeans in front would not move. A better 
spirit was manifested hy the remains of the 
flaokers of the king’s 22nd regiment and by 
the 12th nativeinfantry, These followed their 
gallant commander, and two six-pounders were 
run out upon the plain to keep up a fire on 
the walls and hatteries while the troops at- 
tempted an assault. The ditch was impassable 
at the breach from the depth of the water. 
The storming party, therefore, procesded to 
another part, where the water was shallow, 
and where a ragged bastion seemed to offer 
the means of climbing. Having passed the 
ditch, several succeeded in scrambling up, and 
the colours of the 12th regiment of native in- 
fantry were planted on the top of the bastion; 
but the ascent was so difficult, that sufficient 
numhers could not be got up to support each 
other and render effectual the advantage that 
had been gained. Those who reached the 
summit, small as was their number, were ready 
to persist in the endeavour to maintain it at 
any hazard; but Colonel Don, aware of the 
hopelessness of their exertions, recalled the 
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whole party. Soon after the assault the enemy 
sprang several mines in the breach and coun- 
terscarp, but thers being no assailants near 
these points, the explosions were harmless, 
except to those by whom they were caused, 
in adding to the damage which the Hnglish 
batteries had inflicted on the works. The loss 
of the British army on this disastrous day 
amonnted to eight hundred and ninety-four 
killed and wounded. 

On the morrow the commander-in-chief ap- 
peared on parads, and addressed in appropriate 
terms the troops whase unhappy defection on 
the preceding day had brought dishonour on 
the service to which they belonged. The 
effect was, that on those who choses to volun- 
teer for another assault being required to step 
out, the whole answered to the call, The 
assault, it was determined, should take place 
on that day, and about four o’clock the troops 
moved to the attack. The party was com- 
manded by Colonel Monson. It advanced 
with perfect regularity to the bastion on which 
the colours of the 12th native infantry had on 
the previous day been planted. A vast gap 
had been mads in the lower part of it, which 
afforded shelter to those who could avail them- 
selves of its protection, but, as before, there 
were no means of getting the men from this 
point to the summit in sufficient numbers. 
All that could be done, however, was resorted 
to, and enough was achieved to redeem the 
honour of those who, on the previous day, 
had shrunk from the dangers which ars but 
the ordinary incidents of a soldier’s life, 
Several of the soldiers drove their bayonets 
into the wall, so as to form a series of steps, 
hy which they hoped to reach the top; but in 
the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot, and various mis- 
siles from above. Others attempted to effect 
their object by means of ths shot-holes caused 
by the English fire, but they generally failed, 
and the fall of one man brought down thoss 
beneath him. All this time, the enemy from 
ths next bastion kept up a sweeping and de- 
structive fire; but amongst all these dangers 
and difficulties, Lieutenant Templeton, a gal- 
lant young officer who had volunteered to lead 
the forlorn hope, succeeded in again planting 
the British colours near the summit of the 
bastion. As soon as he had performed this 
act he fell dead. Major Menzies, a volunteer, 
and aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief, 
whose animating languages and heroic bearing 
are represented to have inspired with renewed 
energy all who wers enabled to hear the ons 
and observe the other, met the same fats, 
after having actually gained the summit. At 
every point where an opening seemed to 
present itself, an attempt to render it available 
was made. On the part of the enemy, an in- 
cessant fire of grapes was kept up, and from 
the walls were poured showers of destructive 
missiles— ponderous pieces of timber, flam- 
ing packs of cotton steeped in oil, followed by 
pots filled with gunpowder and other com- 
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bustibles, which exploded with fearful effect. 
Thus raged the conflict for a space of two 
hours, when Colonel Monson, finding it hope- 
less, ordered a return to the trenches. Such 
was the result of the fourth attempt to carry 
Bhurtpore by assault, It was attended with 
a loss of nearly a thousand in killed and 
wounded. 

In the various attempts against Bhurtpore 
the English had lost about three thousand 
men ; and they were not now in a condition 
to renew hostile operations. On the night of 
the 22nd of February the ordnance was with- 
drawn from the batteries and the troops from 
the trenches. The battering train with the 
army was declared unfit for service ; not one 
eighteen-pounder shot remained for nse ; very 
little powder was left, and few other stores. 
Provisions also wers scarce. On the 28rd the 
enemy burned the British batteries, and on 
the 24th the British army changed ground— 
an operation in which they were considerably 
harassed hy Holkar’s cavalry. Its new position 
was about six miles north-east of Bhurtpore, 
and covered ths road leading to the depéts at 
Agra, Muttra, and Deeg. 

Much argument has heen expended on the 
‘eanses of the failure of the British arms before 
Bhurtpors ; but the inquiry does not appear 
very difficult or perplexing. Many errors 
might be committed in the conduct of the 
siege, but the failure was undoubtedly attri- 
butable to the want of sufficient strength. 
General Lake, confident in the bravery of his 
troops, appears to have considered that it was 
sufficient to effect anything. The strength of 
his artillery, considered with reference to the 
duty which it had to perform, was contempt- 
ible, and the insufficient number of men may 
be inferred from the incessant and harassing 
labours which they wers called on to sustain, 
as recorded in the following extract from a 
journal of the siege :—‘‘ The cavalry brigades 
and horse artillery troop, detached every third 
day on foraging parties, were often out of 
camp from daybreak till dark, and always 
called for on occasions of convoy and escort 
duty. They endured great fatigue in the 
long pursuit of Ameer Khan and in the 
several attacks upon Holkar, hesides doing 
much duty in protecting the camp. The in- 
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of siege materials is as contrary to economy 
as it is fatal to humanity, and serve to incul- 
eate Colonel Jones’s maxim, that ‘no policy 
at a siege can be worse than beginning opera- 
tions with «a small quantity of materials, and 
making theattack keep pace with the supply.’ 
In India, where success js the criterion of 
superiority, and whers the tranquillity of our 
empire depends solely upon the high opinion 
of our military prowess entertained by the 
natives, our safety may he considered inti- 
mately connected with the result of svery 
siege, No means, therefore, should he ne- 
glected, no efforts spared, to insure success in 
such operations,” 

Both parties had now become weary of the 
war. The ill-success of the British com: 
mander against Bhurtpore had diminished the 
confidence with which he had undertaken the 
siege, while it bad for a time annihilated his 
nieans of pursuing it; and though the rajah 
had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
which had attended his efforts for the defencs 
of his capital, he was not without some appre- 
hension for the future ; mors particularly as it 
became svident that Holkar could not hope to 
maintain war successfully against the English, 
and, single-handed, the rajah of Bhurtpore 
could not but feel his own causes to be des- 
perate, The rajah had been led to join Holkar 
by the reverses which befell the English ; the 
dark prospects of Holkar now separated the 
rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of 
adhering to the side which success seemed 
most disposed to favour, the fajah conde- 
scended to make the first overture to the 
English for peace. On the 10th of March 
vakeels from him wers received into the Eng- 
lish camp, and negotiations immediately com- 
menced. While these were in progress, the 
British cavalry marched out to beat up the 
quarters of Holkar. Bnt Holkar had received 
information of their approach, and, not liking 
the visitation, was prepared for flight—an 
operation which he performed with his usual 
celerity and success. He retired to a consi- 
derable distance south-west of Bhurtpore, 
where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, he was surprised by the 
British cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of 
April, About a thousand of his followers 


fantry had to carry on the principal duties of| fell on this occasion ; hut the victory failed of 


the camp and trenches, With scarcely a relief 
from some daily duty, they had a share in 
all foraging parties and convoy escorts, and 
exclusively bore the brunt of the several 
assaults. The artillery and pioneers remained, 
day after day and night after night, constantly 
on duty. While the other branches of the 
army had some occasional relief, and the in- 
fantry in the trenches were relieved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, from the extreme low- 
ness of their number both in officers and men, 
were harassed far heyond their strength, and 
had a prodigious share of exposure and fatigue. 
The details of the Bhurtpors siege,” the writer 
adds, “ will, it is hoped, eviuce that deficiency 


completeness from the same cause which had 
so often produced similar results. The chief 
and his troops contended for priority in flight, 
and all that was left to the English was to 
pursue as fast and as far as the speed and 
strength of their horses would allow. 
Bappoojee Scindia, whose name will be 
recollected in connection with the unhappy 
retreat of Colonel Monson, had now openly 
joined the enemy, and his cavalry were sta- 
tioned near Dolepore to support the remains of 
Holkar’s infantry, commanded by Hernaut 
Singh. To dislodge this force, a detachment, 
composed of sixteen companier of newly-raised 
sepoys, a battalion of regular infantry, and a 
¥ 2 
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party of irregular horse, was despatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Royle. 
He marched from Agra on the 26th of March ; 
on the 31st he fell in with the cavalry of 
Bappoojee Scindia, and totally routed it. On 
the 8th of April he attacked the powerful 
force under Hernaut Singh, consisting of 
between three and four thousand men, infantry 
and cavalry, and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlutnaghur, 
having the town in its rear, and its front and 
flanks covered by deep ravines filled with 
troops. Captain Royle made his dispositions 
for attack with equal spirit and judgment. 
The enemy’s infantry kept up a heavy and 
well-directed fire, aided by three guns; but 
Captain Royle’s party, rushing in with charged 
bayonets, took possession of the guns and put 
the whole hody to flight. Captain Pohlman, 
with the irregular horse, pursued and killed 
great numbers of the fugitives. Besides the 
three guns, all the enemy’s baggage was taken, 
more than twenty stand of colours, and, in 
addition toa quantity of matchlocks and pikes, 
a great number of muskets of European manu- 
facture. 

On the day distinguished by this brilliant 
stroke the army before Bhurtpore again changed 
its ground, taking up nearly the same position 
which it had previously occupied. This move- 
ment appears to have given some uneasiness to 
the rajah, and prohably accelerated the con- 
clusion of the treaty. On the 10th of April 
preliminaries were agreed upon: on the follow- 
ing day the third son of the rajah arrived in 
the British camp as a hostage; and on the 
17th a definitive treaty was signed, under 
which the fortress of Deeg was to be restored 
by the British government, when assured of 
the fidelity of the rajah, who pledged himself 
to aid that government against its enemies, 
and never to hold any correspondence or have 
any connection with them, nor to entertain, 
without the sanction of the English, any Euro- 
pean in his service. He further agreed to pay 
twenty lacs of rupees in compensation of the 
expenses of the war, three of which were to be 
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whose conduct since the conclusion of peace 
with him had never ceased to be suspicious. 
During the negotiations for the treaty under 
which Scindia had agreed to receive a British 
force for his protection, a vakeel from Holkar 
had arrived in the camp of his brother chief ; 
and he continued to reside there, not only after 
the conclusion of the treaty, but after Holkar 
had placed himself in a position of unequivocal 
hostility with regard to the English govern- 
ment. On being apprised of the intention of 
that government to reduce the power of Holkar, 
Scindia expressed himself ready to assist, and 
he actually despatched a force under Bappoojee 
Scindia (already mentioned), professedly to co- 
operate with the British commander-in-chief ; 
but he did not dismiss Holkar’s vakeel. His 
dismissal was at length formally demanded by 
the British resident ; who, at the same time, 
submitted a plan formed by General Wellesley, 
which contained various suggestions for the 
effective co-operation of Scindia in the hostile 
proceedings which were ahout to take place. 
By this plan it was proposed that Scindia 
should send an officer to join the army under 
Colonel Murray, for the purpose of securing 
the application of the resources of that chief- 
tain’s territories to the exigencies of the British 
force, and of taking charge of such portions 
of Holkar’s possessions in Malwa as Colonel 
Murray might subdue and think proper to 
intrust to that officer’s. care; that Scindia 
should provide at Oujein battering guns for 
the use of Colonel Murray, and that he should 
employ his horse without delay in reducing 
the principal possessions of Holkar. Scindia, 
in reply, promised to send an officer to the 
camp of Colonel Murray as desired; but he 
took various objections to other parts of the 
proposed plan. He alleged that, from acting 
upon it, danger would arise to his own posses- 
sions, and that he had no ordnance of the de- 
scription required to be provided at Oujein; 
but it was added, that if the guns taken from 
him in the late war by the British army were 
restored, they should be applied in aid of the 
operations of Colonel Murray’s force. Hol- 


advanced immediately; but the payment of|kar’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad 


the last instalment of five lacs to be remitted 
on proof of the rajah’s continued attachment ; 
and as a security for the due execution of this 
part of the treaty, one of the rajah’s sons was 
to reside constantly with the commanding 
officer of the British forces in the soubahs of 
Delhi or Agra, 

These terms were not dishonourable to the 
British ; yet the precedent of submitting in 
patience to repulse, and suffering negotiation 
to wait upon defeat, was a bad one. The 
British commander-in-chief, however, was not 
sorry to he relieved on any terms from the 
necessity of making further attempts against 
Bhurtpore. Not only was he discouraged by 
his reiterated failures, but he was apprehensive, 
and justly so, of the effect which they might 
have upon the hollow allies of the British 
government ; and more especially upon Scindia, 


terms with his master, and transacted no 
business for him ; his continued residence in 
Scindia’s camp was therefore justified, on the 
ground that his knowledge of Holkar’s affairs 
might be made useful. These representations 
were followed by the expression of an expecta- 
tion that, as the governor-general had declared 
an intention of assigning to Scindia a portion 
of the territory which might he taken from 
Holkar, he would restore to Scindia the forts 
of Gohud and Gwalior, and further make com- 
pensation to him for the loss sustained by 
the temporary alienation of that portion of his 
possessions. 

The renewal of Scindia’s claim to the resti- 
tution of Gohud and Gwalior, together with 
the objections made to the course pointed out 
by the British authorities for the conduct of 
the war, gave rise to considerable discussion 
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between Scindia’s mivisters and the British 
resident. At length, however, all points of 
dispute appeared to be amicably adjusted. 
Sciadia engaged to lend all the aid in his 
power towards prosecuting with vigour the 
war aguinst Holkar, to dismiss that chieftan’s 
vakeel, to renounce all pretensions to Gohud 
and Gwalior, and to confirm the treaties re- 
ferred to in the ninth article of that hetween 
the British government and himself. But he 
made heavy complaints of pecuniary distress, 
and represented an advance from his British 
ally as necessary to enable him to carry his 
good intentions into effect. While Dowlut 
Rao Scindia was thus professing friendship for 
the English, and soliciting pecuniary assistance 
from them, Bappoojee Scindia had employed 
himself in desolating the territories of Bhoondi, 
from which Colonel Monson drew part of his 
supplies, had seized eighty camels belonging 
to that officer’s army, and had stopped the 
transit of the British post. 

Notwithstanding these suspicionsindications, 
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Mahratta diplomacy. In addition to these 
topics, the mode in which Scindia was to co- 
operate with the English was debated; and 
among other plans suhmitted for the considera- 
tion of the British resident was one, hy which 
Scindia was to take the field in person, witha 
large body of horse and a proportion of infantry 
and artillery, at a monthly expense of about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Together with 
this plan, three others less costly were sug- 
gested ; but on the resident inquiring by what 
means the expense of any of them was to he 
provided for, he was given to understand that 
Scindia relied in this respect on the British 
government. This renewed the interminable 
discussion which had already consumed so much 
time, and which continued to occupy the resi- 
dent and the Mahratta ministers till the arrival 
in camp of a personage whose presence augured 
ill for the British cause. This was Scindia’s 
father-in-law, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay by naie, 
a man profligate, intriguing, rapacious, and 
cruel, beyond even the ordinary measure of 


and others of a similar character in Malwa, of} Mahratta profligacy, intrigue, rapacity, and 


which Colonel Murray complained, the resi- 
dent at Scindia’s camp was authorized to afford 
him pecuniary assistance, provided some rea- 
sonable security could he abtained that the 
object for which the advance was made would 
be effected. With this view, it was suggested 
that the chief should himself assume the com- 
mand of the army under Bappoojee Scindia, 
and that he should proceed from Borhampore, 
where his camp then was, to his capital, Oujein. 
These suggestions drew from Scindia’s ministers 
a declaration, that to their adoption two con- 
ditions were indispensable: the first might 
readily have heen expected—it was, that the 
resident should supply funds to defray the ex- 
pense of Scindia’s march to his capital. The 
second could scarcely have heen anticipated, 
éven by those best acquainted with Mahratta 
modesty, and best qualified to judge of its ex- 
tent—it was, that in the event of a juaction of 
Scindia’s army with a British force, the Mah- 
ratta leader should exercise command over 
both. The resident replied, that whenever 
Scindia might be desirous of having the dis- 
posal of a British force he might apply for the 
subsidiary force, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of defensive alliance; but 
that the proposal to suhject a British army to 
his command, or to that of his officers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The application for funds 
+0 undertake the march to the capital was 
answered hy intimating that the British govern- 
ment had previously manifested a disposition 
to relieve Scindia’s immediate exigencies, 
though it could not undertake to provide for 
the permanent disbursements of the state. 
The amount of the pecuniary assistance to be 
afforded, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to he appointed for re- 
payment, continued for a lengthened period to 
furnish grounds for discussion, which was con- 
ducted by Scindia’s servavts in a manner which 
did not discredit the established character of 


cruelty, and not more distinguished by his pre- 
eininence in all the evil propensities which de- 
form the Mahratta character than by his 
inveterate hatred of the English. He had been 
appointed, under extraordinary circumstances, 
Scindia’s dewan,. The appointment originated 
in the following manner. Before the marriage 
of Scindia with the daughter of Shirzee Rao, 
a compact had been made between the latter 
personage and the peishwa, by virtue of which, 
in consideration of equivalent services, the 
peishwa authorized Shirzee Roa to make a pro- 
mise on his part to Scindia of two crores of 
rupees ; he also engaged to procure Shirzee 
Rao to he appointed Scindia’s dewan. The 
expenses of Scindia’s marriage exhausted his 
treasury, and he was left without the means of 
providing for the charges of his military estab- 
lishment. In this emergency he pressed ihe 
peishwa for payment of the two crores of rupees 
which had been promised. The prince de- 
clared himself unable to raise them; but sug- 
gested that Shirzee Rao should be nominated 
Scindia’s dewan, and in this character levy for 
the amount upon the rich inhabitants of 
Poona. The plan was adopted, and Scindia’s 
treasury replenished by the perpetration of a 
series of atrocities rarely equalled even in 
countries where such modes of ohtaining money 
are in ordinary practice. All who possessed 
wealth, or were supposed to possess it, were 
subjected to the most frightful tortures, under 
the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Duff, after detailing the circumstances of the 
appointment, says, ‘‘Such were thesecret means 
by which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister 
to his son-in-law, and by which Bajee Rao 
Rugonath let loose upon his subjects the vio- 
lence and extortion of a monster whose name 
will be remembered, while Poona exists, with 
horror and execration.” The course of the 
dewan was worthy of its commeocement; but 
at length he fell under the displeasure of 
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Scindia, and was not only dismissed from his 
employment, but arrested, and for a time gub- 
jected to imprisonmant. When set at liberty, 
he commenced a new career of intrigue and 
crime. In releasiog Shirzee Rao, Scindia had 
been influenced by the advica of a minister 
named Balloba Tattyha; and the first use 
which Shirzee Rao made of his fraedom was to 
compass the destruction of his benefactor, 
together with his adherants. Balloba was at 
his instigation thrown into prison, where a 
natural death released him from further perse- 
cution; but his relatives and associates felt the 
full force of Shirzea’s vengeance. For one of 
them Shirzee invented a new mode of execu- 
tion: a number of rockets were fastened on 
him, which being fired, carried the wretched 
man onward, mangling his body in 2 horrible 
manner, to the amusement of the brutal con- 
triver of this new mode of frightful punish- 
ment. When Scindia departed to the north- 
ward, Shirzea Rao remained in the Deccan to 
manage the chieftain’s affairs in that quarter. 
Left there ostensibly to suppress the troubles 
and disorders which prevailed, his presence 
tended but to increase them. After pursuing 
his vocation of plunder to the southward, he 
repaired with a small party to Poona, whera he 
became importunate in his demands for money, 
and sat in dhurna at the door of the peish- 
wa's favourite minister. This experiment had 
nearly cost him his liberty, if not his life. 
The ministar, under pretence of giving him 
bills on certain bankers, invited him into the 
house, recaived him there with extraordinary 
courtesy, and, after a due interchange of civili- 
ties, rose apparently to fetch the promised 
bills. But tha favour which he intended to 
bestow was ofa differentkind. His departure 
was to be the signal for seizing and perhaps 
murdering his unwelcome visitor. Shirzea 
Rao, either apprised of the intention or, 
which is more probable, suspecting it from 
some indication on the part of his host, drew 
his sword, sprang at the throat of the minister, 
and in this manner dragged him into the street, 
where, vaulting upon his horse, ha with his 
party made the best of their way to the army 
which he commanded ; the whole of which he 
forthwith brought to Poona, resolving to plun- 
der and burn tha city. The interference of 
the British resident became necessary to pra- 
vent mischief; and it was only Scindia’s want 
of the services of this turbulent and audacious 
man in another place whichrelieved the peishwa 
from the fear and danger resulting from his 
proximity. This was tha man who now ap- 
peared at Scindia’s durbar to inflame the ill- 
feeling already prevailing therein against the 
English, His influence over Scindia appeared 
to he as great as it had ever been, and he was 
admitted to frequant secret conferences. His 
character and feelings were too well known to 
leava any doubt of the use made of these oppor- 
tunities. Had his views required illustration, 
it would have been found in the fact that he 
was visited by Holkar’s vakeel, whom he re- 
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ceived with marks of distinction. The arrival 
of Shirzee Rao, the attention which he secured, 
and the continued presence of Holkar’s vakeel, 
called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which were met by fresh 
assurances of good faith and good disposition 
towards the English. In the mean time Bap- 
poojea Scindia, with his army, had fallen off 
to the enemy. This defection being brought 
to the notice of Scindia’s minister, he, with 
that impudent reliance upon European cre- 
dulity which Mahratta nagotiators so often 
manifest, and for tha indulgence of which, it 
must be admitted, European diplomatists have 
not unfrequently afforded ample encourage- 
ment, stated the substance of some letters, or 
pretended letters, from Bappoojea Scindia, re- 
presenting his submission to Holkar as a mea- 
sure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty. This was 
somewhat more than the resident was prepared 
to credit ; and after expressing some surprise 
at his want of faith, Scindia’s ministers pro- 
mised inquiry and explanation. Not long 
afterwards, Bappoo Wittul, the minister who 
was believed the best affected to a British 
alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi- 
nated in his death. His illness transferred Scin- 
dia entirely into the handsofShirzae Rao, whose 
intriguing spirit found fit occupation in mould- 
ing the mind of his weak, vacillating son-in- 
law to his will. Scindia now marched from 
Borhampora. He was attended, not only by 
his ministers and servants, but also by Holkar’s 
vakeel. This was one indication of his feeling 
towards his British ally. He did not march 
direct to Oujein, as suggested by the British 
resident, and as the state of affairs imperiously 
required—and this was another. It was offi- 
cially intimated to the resident that Scindia 
would proceed in tha first instance to Jellods, 
a place within his own dominions, and there 
sattle the future direction of hig march. On 
the morning of tha day, however, fixed on for 
the commencement of tha march, and after 
hoth Scindia and tha resident wera actually in 
motion, the former, without any announcement 
of his intention, suddenly changed his course, 
and proceeded in the direction of Bhopal. 
Bhopal was at this time an object of some 
interest. Thea fort and territory of Hosheing- 
abad, belonging to the nahob of Bhopal, had 
long been coveted by the rajah of Berar, who 
ultimately attained his object by corrupting 
tha persons in charge of tha fort. When the 
rajah of Berar was engaged in hostilities with 
the British government, the nabob of Bhopal 
took advantage of the circumstance to endea- 
vour to regain Hosheingabad, and succeeded. 
It had been rumoured that Scindia, in con- 
sideration of a sum of money to ba paid by 
the rajah of Berar, was to assist that chief 
with a military force, to ba employed iu re- 
ducing Hosheingahad onca more under his 
authority ; and in consequence, the nahob of 
Bhopal had made application to the British 
resident with Scindia to be placed under the 
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protection of the British government. He 
had some claim, on the ground of former ser- 
vices, to the protection which he sought, his 
predecessor in the government having some 
years hefore rendered valuable service to a 
British force under. General Goddard, when 
that commander was surrounded by hostility 
and perfidy. The overture, however, was met 
by general expressions of courtesy, accom- 
panied by a statement that the policy of the 
British government precluded its interposition 
to influence the results of any contest between 
states with which it was at amity. 

Serious illness had prevented the British 
resident from keeping np with the march of 
Scindia, and he did not overtakes him until he 
had arrived within the territories of Bhopal, 
where his troops were employed under Shirzee 
Rao in atiacking a small fortified village named 
Cheonee. Immediately on reaching the camp, 
the British representative despatched Mr. 
Jenkins, the secretary to the residency, to re- 
monstrate, That gentleman accordingly re- 
paired to the durbar, and after adverting to 
the existing state of facts, proceeded to point 
out the inconsistency of Scindia’s conduct with 
the obligations of the defensive alliance. He 
represented that, although Scindia, in reply to 
the British resident’s repeated applications, 
had declared that he was unable to march 
unless pecuniary aid were afforded hy the 
British government, he had marched, notwith- 
standing he had received no such aid, and to a 
distance which, in the direction recommended 
by the resident, would have enabled him to 
form a junction with the British force under 
Colonel Murray ; that the late movement of 
Scindia’s army was unconnected with any 
single object of the contest with Holkar ; 
that it was directed to the injury of a state 
which maintained relations of peace both with 
Scindia and the British Government, and was 
thus a violation of the principles of the de- 
fensive alliance, which were opposed to aggres- 
sive war and the spirit of conquest ; and that 
the attack upon Bhopal was at variance with 
the provisions of the subsidiary treaty, which 
treaty, on the other hand, was again violated 
by the withdrawal of Scindia’s forces from the 
war with Holkar, and the employment of them 
on objects in which the allied powers had no 
just interest, and in a manner calculated to 
increase the number of their enemies. 

After many attempis to evade discussion 
altogether, Scindia made an effort to justify 
his conduct. He still Maintained that he was 
destitnte of the means of co-operating effi- 
ciently with the British force; arguing, that 
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march being, as the British functionary alleged, 
unconnected with the objects of the war, it 
was undertaken with especial reference to 
them ; Scindia’s design being, as he stated, to 
levy contributions on the nabob of Bhopal, 
for the purpose of placing his army in a con- 
dition to act against the enemy. On part 
of this explanation the British resident, Mr. 
Webbe, in a communication to his govern- 
ment, remarked—-‘‘ The nahob of Bhopal is 
not a tributary to Scindia, so considered, 
although it is true that he has been subjected 
to such exactions as the superior force of 
Scindia has occasionally rendered it convenient 
for him to enforce; but the true object of 
Scindia’s march to this place was founded on 
a plan concerted between him and the rajah of 
Nagpore, for the purpose of assisting Ruggojea 
Bhonsla in wresting the fort and territory of 
Hosheingabad from the nahob of Bhopal.” 
The designs of the rajah of Berar with respect 
to Hosheingabad have been already mentioned. 
Ti was believed that his views extended further 
than the recovery of the fort and territory 
known by that name. There was some reason 
to apprehend that he meditated the resump- 
tion, by force of arms, of the territory which 
had been surrendered hy the treaty so lately 
concluded by him with the British govern- 
ment. The existence of such views was at- 
tested hy a series of correspondence which fell 


into the hands of the British resident at Nag- 


pore; and was further corroborated by the 
efforts made by the rajah to raise funds, and 
hy the extraordinary activity which appeared 
to pervade the various departments of his go- 
vernment. For some time previously to these 
discoveries, it had been observed that no cordial 
feelings of friendship existed on the part of 
the rajah towards the British government. 
That government felt hound to adhere to 
certain engagements made with parties pre- 
viously dependents upon the rajah of Berar, 
and to continue to extend to them its pro- 
tection, although in some instances the date of 
the treaties was subsequent to that of the 
peace with their former chief. Reparation 
was offered to the rajah; but though he 
sullenly accepted the list tendered to him of 
his alienated dependents, he refused to accept 
of the reparation, or to enter into any ad- 
ditional engagements, though attended with 
advantage to himself. The rajah, indeed, 
eventually expressed himself satisfied that the 
British government had acted correctly ; hut 
it was evident that he had experienced a degree 
of disappointment which must long preclude 
any implicit reliance on his friendship. At 


as Holkar’s force consisted principally of|length a military foree was put in motion, 


cavalry, thirty thousand horse would be neces- 
sary to oppose him, and that Colonel Murray 
had no horse. His march to Bhopal, Scindia 
justified by alleging that the nabob was his 
tributary ; that the step which he had taken 
encouraged officers to join him who would 
otherwise have been deterred by the want of 
pecuniary resources ; and that so far from his 


which marched nearly five miles from Nag- 
pore, in the direction of Hosheingahad ; while 
military preparations were in progress in 
Ruttenpore, for the alleged purpose of re- 
ducing some refractory zemindars, but the 
extent of which seem disproportioned to the 
object. In other quarters similar preparations 
were made under similar pretences, In the 
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mean time a very suspicious correspondence 
was carried on between the rajah of Berar 
and Ameer Khan. According to the rajah’s 
ministers, the objects of the latter were to 
deter the rajah from proceeding against the 
nabob of Bhopal, and to obtain a sum of 
mooey. The British resident was of opiaion 
that his purpose was to prevail on the rajah to 
join in a combination against the English. 
The intercourse of native princes is sur- 
rounded with so much mystery, that it is 
almost always difficult to ascertain its precise 
object. There was undoubtedly sufficient 
cause for the distrust felt by the British 
authorities in this case, but the course of cir- 
cumstances seemed to couatenance the state- 
ment of the rajah, as Ameer Khan actually 
iavaded his territories and committed various 
excesses. 

While the intentions of the rajah of Berar 
were thus doubtful, the state of affairs at 
Scindia’s camp continued to indicate the hos- 
tile feelings of that chieftain. The British 
resideot, Mr. Webbe, died soon after the 
advaoce from Borhampore. Colonel Close was 
instructed to proceed from Poona, to assume 
the charge vacated by the death of Mr. Webbe, 
the duties of which were io the interval per- 
formed by Mr, Jenkins. Scindia, leaving 
Hosheiogabad in his rear, had now advanced 
into the territories of the rajah of Berar, and 
Mr. Jenkins felt bound to demand an expla- 
nation of this movement, as well as of the 
intercourse known to have taken place be- 
tweeo Scindia and the rajah. After various 
expedieats for procrastination, Sciadia ap- 
pointed a day to receive the actiog resident, 
whea, in answer to the latter point of inquiry, 
he declared that the rajah of Berar had 
applied to him to assist him io recovering 
Hosheingabad and another fortress from the 
nabob of Bhopal, but that he had oot answered 
the application, and did not intend to interfere 
io the prosecution of an object in which he 
had no interest. To the former inquiry, and 
to others, as to the fact of his haviog ordered 
his troops in Malwa to quit that possession 
and join the army under his personal com- 
mand, as to his having required his Pindarries 
also to join him, and as to the destinatioa of 
his march, he aoswered that he had chosen 
the route which he was pursuiag because of 
the scarcity of grain in the direct route to 
Oujeip ; that he was marchiog through the 
territories of the rajah of Berar for the pur- 
pose of crossing the Nerbudda at a ford which 
would enable him to proceed to Sangur, and 
‘that he had withdrawn his troops from Malwa 
for the purpose of assembling his army ina 
plentiful country. Having given this expla- 
nation of his conduct, Scindia concluded, as 
usnal with Mahratta prioces under such cir- 
cumstances, by assurances of his faithful ad- 
herence to the obligation of his engagements 
with the British government. 

About the time when these explanations 
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agent in Bundlecund intercepted a letter ad- 
dressed by Ambajee Inglia, to a petty rajah 
dependent on the peishwa, stating that Scindia 
and the rajah of Berar had combined against 
the British power; that the former with his 
army was oo his march to join Ameer Khan ; 
that when the junction should be effected, 
Scindia was to direct his course towards 
Calpee, on the Jumna, while the rajah of 
Berar should invade Bengal ; and that Am- 
bajee had despatched a force into the territory 
of the rana of Gohud for the purpose of 
recovering possession of it. The immediate 
object of the letter was to induce the person 
to whom it was addressed to unite his force 
with the troops seat by Ambajes into Gohud. 
It was sooo ascertaioed that one portion at 
least of the intelligence transmitted by Am- 
hajee wastrue. A considerable body of troops 
belonging to that personage had actually in- 
vaded Gohud, and laid siege to a fort at a 
short distance from Gwalior. This was fol- 
lowed by the attack and defeat of a body of 
the rapa of Gohud’s troops. Thus was fur- 
nished new ground of remonstrancs with 
Scindia, and the acting resident at his camp 
received instructions adapted to the occasion, 
Before their arrival, Scindia, who had beeao 
pursuing his march along the north baok of 
the Nerbudda, intimated that he held from the 
peishwa an waliquidated assignment upon 
Saugur, aod expressed an intention of realiz- 
ing the amount. Mr. Jenkins strenuously 
opposed the execution of this project, which 
he declared would he regarded as an act of 
hostility against the peishwa. He demanded 
that the desigo should be abandooed, and that 
Scindia’s profligate minister, Shirzee Rao, 
should be dismissed ; and, on failure of com- 
pliaoce with these demands, intimated that his 
departure from Scindia’s camp would become 
necessary. Sciodia affected to comply ia both 
instances ; but Shirzee Rao was not dismissed, 
and his master continued to march towards 
the town of Saugur. The depredations com- 
mitted by Sciadia’s troops in the country 
bearing that name agaio called. forth remon- 
straoce from Mr. Jenkins, aod a renewal of 
his demaaod for permission to depart. Joa con- 
sequence he received a visit from a servant 
of Seindia, who alleged, in extenuation of the 
offensive conduct of his chief, that disappoint- 
ment at not receiving the pecuniary aid 
expected from the English had led him to 
Saugur. Mr. Jenkins, in reply, insisted on 
the point previously ufged, that the plunder 
of the country by Scindia’s Pindarries con- 
stituted an act of direct hostility against an 
ally of the British government ; and recapitu- 
lated the grounds of his repeated remonstrances, 
showing that, instead of going to Oujeiv, as was 
necessary for the benefit of the cause of the 
allies, Sciadia had sacrificed the interests of 
that cause by proceeding in an opposite direc- 
tion; and that, although the want of funds 
for the pay of his troops was the constant sub- 


and these assurances were afforded, the British | ject of complaint, the numbers of his troops 
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continued to be augmented. The acting resi- 
dent concluded his representation by promising 
that, if Scindia would immediately proceed in 
the direction of Oujein, and would in other 
respects regulate his conduct according to his 
professions, he would continue to attend his 
court. The meeting at which the ahove com- 
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with the guns, continued to occupy their 
position in the vicinity of Saugur. Not less 
ohservahle was the care which his highness 
manifested for those of his troops who were 
putin motion. Their spirits were not broken 
nor their efficiency impaired by a march of 
harassing length. They received orders to 


rounication was made, took place on the 1st of| pitch their tents at the end of three miles ; 


January, 1805. On the 6th Scindia advanced 
to Saugur, where he was joined hy nine battali- 
ous of his infantry and sixty-five guns. From 
the 7th to the 9th the army of Scindia was 
employed in investing the fort of Saugur, for 
the purpose of realizing the amount of his 
pretended claim ; and in consequence he was 
informed that the British representative would 
march on the following morning, and required 
passports. To this intimation and demand it 
was answered that an agent from Scindia 
should wait upon the resident, and that all 
points should be satisfactorily arranged. But 
the resident having repeated his application, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that 
of arrogance and defiance. It was signified 
that Amhajee Inglia was expected to arrive 
in the space of eight days, and that on his 
arrival it would he determined whether Scindia 
should go to Oujein or the British representa- 
tive receive his dismission. This message re- 
semhled a former communication from Scindia 
to a British agent, that the result of an 
approaching interview would decide whether 
it should be peace or war; and evinced that 
the lesson which Scindia had received had not 
sufficed to eradicate the arrogance which had 
then led him to defy the power of the Eng- 
lish government. On receiving it, Mr. Jen- 
kins immediately struck his tents and prepared 
for departure. Scindia then thought that he 
had gone too far, and representations were 
made to the resident which induced him to 
postpone his march. He was solemnly as- 
sured that on the 16th Scindia would march 
for Oujein, and would thencefurward act in 
every respect in accordance with the advice of 
the British functionaries. The delay of six 
days was required in consequence of the death 
of a member of the chieftain’s family ; and the 
consent of the acting resident was secured by 
information conveyed to him, to the effect that 
the arrival of Ambajee would probably lead to 
the expulsion of Shirzee Rao. Mr. Jenkins 
was not then aware of the invasion of Gohud 
by Ambajee ; and according to general opinion, 
that personage was adverse to the renewal of 
hostilities with the British government. 

On the evening preceding the day on which 
the march, in conformity with the last arrange- 
roent, was to commence, Scindia applied for a 
further delay of two days, accompanying the 
application with a solemn promise of then 
prosecuting the march to Oujein without a 
halt. With some reluctance the resident 
assented ; and on the 18th of January the 
chief actually commenced his march. It was 
observable, however, that only a small part of 
his army accompanied him; the larger portion, 


and the resident was informed that it was the 
intention of the single-minded Mahratta chief 
to halt on the spot for four days. The British 
officer had recourse to a duty which repetition 
must have rendered familiar. He remon- 
strated ; and was answered that, in conformity 
With the pledge that had been given, Scindia 
had marched at the time specified ; hut that, 
within thirteen days after the death of a mem- 
ber of his family, it was inconsistent with 
established custom to quit the spot where the 
calamity had taken place. He declared, how- 
ever, that at the end of the four days which 
remained to complete the required period of 
mourning he would positively proceed to 
Oujein. What degree of credit the British 
resident gave to this promise may readily be 
conceived ; hut not heing desirous to precipi- 
tate war, he acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangement. 

Before the expiration of the period of halting, 
Mr. Jenkins became officially acquainted with 
the incursion of Ambajee Inglia into Gohud. 
He thereupon, in conformity with instructions 
from the governor-general, addressed a memo- 
rial to Scindia, setting forth the fact of the 
hostile incursion, with a copy of Ambajee’s 
letter to the peishwa’s tributary ; calling for 
proof that Amhajee’s assertion that Scindia, 
the rajah of Berar, Ameer Khan, and himself 
were combined against the British government 
was unfounded, and that Scindia had no con- 
cern in the proceedings of Ambajee; and 
demanding the immediate issue of an order 
directing that person to withdraw his troops 
from Gohud, together with a formal declara- 
tion of Scindia’s entire concurrence in the 
measures that might he necessary for his 
punishment. The memorial, which was accom- 
panied by a verhal message suggesting the im- 
mediate transmission of proper communica- 
tions to the governor-general and to Ambajee, 
not producing any satisfactory result, strong 
remonstrance followed, accompanied by an 
intimation that, in the event of Scindia 
marching on the following morning in the 
direction of Oujein, the resident might be: 
indneed to remain in the camp, according to 
the orders of the governor-general ; hut the 
intimation of this act of forbearance was accom- 
panied hy very significant warnings as to the 
consequences to he apprehended from the hos- 
tile and treacherous courses pursued hy the 
chief and his dependents. Fresh attempts to 
luli the suspicions of the resident, and to in- 
duce him to consent to further delay, followed ; 
but no satisfactory steps heing taken, the resi- 
dent again demanded passports. His demand 
received an insolent answer; and on the 
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23rd January hoe departed without them, aud 
marched fourteen miles, This was a proceed- 
ing for which Scindia was not prepared, and it 
excited some dismay. Two persons were im- 
mediately despatched to overtake the British 
officer, and, if possible, prevail upon him to 
forego his intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to 
listen to their entreaties until assured by them 
that they were authorized to pledge Scindia’s 
name for the performance of any conditions 
which might be necessary to procure the 
resident’s return, He then proposed the fol- 
lowing: that on the day after his return to 
the camp, Scindia should seriously enter upon 
bis long-promised and long-deferred march 
to Oujein, and proceed thither without any 
further halts, except at tbe necessary and usual 
intervals ; that he should withont delay act in 
conformity with the resideat’s advice in regard 
to Armbajee, and also disavow in a letter to the 
governor-general the acts of that person, and 
of another who had appeared in the character 
of Scindia’s agent at Hyderahad, where, by 
exaggerating the successes of Holkar, and 
announcing an extended alliance against the 
British government, to which Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar were to be parties, he had 
endeavoured to promote the objects which 
such an alliance would be intended to advance. 
The recall of this person was required to be 
effected through a letter from Scindia to be 
delivered to Mr. Jenkius, and by him for- 
warded to the British resident at Hyderahad. 
The messengers agreed in the most formal 
manner to the prescribed conditions, and Mr. 
Jenkins returned to Scindia’s camp on the 
morning of the day after he had quitted it. 
The experience of a few hours sufficed to 
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to resume them—that the letters, when com- 
pleted, should be sent for the resident’s inspec- 
tion, and that if their terms should not entirely 
accord with his wisbes, he could return to the 
chieftain’s tent in the evening and suggest the 
required alterations. On the faith of this 
arrangement Mr. Jenkins despatched orders 
recalling his baggage. The baggage, however, 
before the arrival of the orders, had passed, 
out of the hands of those left in charge of it. 
The British camp had been attacked by tha 
entire body of Pindarries retained by Scindia, 
and plundered of every article of value. The 
escort, in defending it, had suffered severely, 
and among the wounded were the lieutenant 
in command and the surgeon attached to the 
residency. An attempt to plunder the British 
camp had been made some weeks before, with 
partial success. In this second instance the 
success was complete. The loss of property, 
though productive of the most serious incon- 
venience to the resident and his attendants, 
was not the worst result of the outrage which 
had heen perpetrated. The circumstances of 
the residency deprived it of all outward claims 
to respect, and the spirit prevailing in Scindia’s 
camp was not such as to supply the want of 
them, Mr. Jenkins was naturally and justly 
anxious to withdraw from a situation where 
his office could no longer command even decent 
regard, and he requested permission to retire 
to some place of safety, where he might avail 
himself of the first opportunity that should 
offer of proceeding to a British camp. Scindia 
in reply expressed great concern at what had 
happened, but declined to comply with the 
wish of the resident to quit the camp. He 
accordingly remained, and the consequent 


test Scindia’s sincerity. On the eveniag of| position of the British residency is thus ds- 


Mr. Jenkins’s return, he learned that Scindia 
intended to halt on the following day. This 
being a direct violation of one of the con- 
ditions of the resident’s return, he had only 
to chooss between again quitting the camp or 
remaining a monument of the degradation 
of the government which he represented. He 
did not hesitate in takiog the former course, 
hut had proceeded only a short distance, when 
he was again called hack by a message fram 
Scindia, expressing a desire to receive a visit 
from him. He accordingly directed his bag- 
gage to remain af a grove in the vicinity of 
Scindia’s regular brigade, and proceeded with 
Lieutenant Stuart, the officer commanding his 
escort, to the tent of the vacillating and 
treacherous chief. Some idle attempts wore 
made by Scindia to excuse his conduct, and 
these being disposed of, he expressed himself 
ready to comply immediately with the resi- 
dent's request as to Ambajee, and to recom- 
meace his march on the followiog moruing. 
Mr. Jenkins was requested to retire to another 
tent with some Mahratta officers, to prepares 
the letters ; and some progress had heen made, 
when it was announced that Scindia’s devo- 
tious had been interrupted by the arrival of 


scribed by himself :—‘‘ Under the operation of 
the late events, the British residency is hecome 
a degraded spectacle to a camp by which it 
was formerly held in the utmost veneration 
and respect. Our equipage is reduced to a 
single tent, which occupies a small corner of 
Scindia’s encampment ; and in this situation 
we are exposed to the derision of the plun- 
derers, who triumph in the protection of a 
nefarious gnvernment, uader the countenance 
of which they presume to insult us with the 
profier for sale of our plundered effects, Ex- 
posed to these insults and to the entire neglect 
of the government, which does not thiak it 
necessary even to profess regret for what has 
passed, the escort of the residency, deprived of 
its arms and accoutrements, and disabled by 
the loss of about fifty men killed and wounded, 
while so far from being protected we have 
heen openly attacked hy Scindia’s army, you 
will in some measure conceive the irksomensss 
of our situation.” 

In this miserable condition did the British 
residency accompany tbe march of Scindia, 
who left the vicinity of Saugur on the 24th 
of February, leaving there, however, some 
battalions under an officer uamed Baptiste, of 


the British resident—that he was now anxious|French origin but native birth, to realize the 
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contribution which it had been the pleasure of 
the Mahratta chief to exact, Mr. Jenkins, 
feeling that under its present circumstauces 
the British residency could command no 
respect, and desirous of receiving the iustruc- 
tions of the governor-general for the guidance 
of his future conduct, wished to decline any 
political intercourse with Scindia or his 
servants ; but the earnest request of the chief 
induced the resident to consent to receive a 
visit from him. On that occasion Scindia 
displayed a combination of hypocrisy and 
audacity worthy of the race to which he 
belonged. He endeavoured to justify the 
general conduct of his government in regard 
to his engagements with the English, and to 
remove from the resident's mind the impres- 
sion, which he most justly concluded mnst 
find place there, that the outrage perpetrated 
on the British camp had not heen committed 
without his approbation or cognizance. It 
was, he alleged, to be attributed entirely to 
the Pindarries, over whom he had no control. 
He expressed, too, a hope that the misfortune 
would not interrupt the friendship subsisting 
between the two states. The resident made 
little answer, conceiving this course the most 
accordant with the due maintenance of the 
dignity of his office and government. Of the 
motives which actuate a Mahratia it is at all 
times difficult to judge; hut as Scindia had 
before this period held language widely dif- 
ferent in its character, and had addressed to 
the governor-general a letter framed in a tone 
far from conciliatory, the expression of a 
desire for the preservation of amity with a 
state whose representative had so recently 
been exposed to insult and violence, must be 
regarded as the effect of some temporary 
cause, probably of a belief in the eventual 
success of the British arms. The weakness of 
Scindia’s character, combined with his intense 
hatred of the English and his participation in 
the duplicity which is always an element in 
the moral constitution of a Mahratia, produced 
great fluctuations in his feelings and deport- 
ment, The history of the letter to the go- 
vernor-general above noticed is remarkable. 
The letter bore the date of the 18th of October. 
It was forwarded by two messengers on foot 
to a person residing at Benares, who for many 
years had held the nominal appointment of 
vakeel, first to the predecessor of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, and subsequently to himself. The 
vakeel was to proceed with the letter to Cal- 
cutta, in order to deliver it in person; but he 
did not report his arrival in that city till the 
18th of February, exactly four months after 
the date of the letter. It has heen questioned 
whether Scindia knew anything of this letter, 
and whether its preparation and transmission 
were not altogether the acts of his ministers. 
But this is a point of little importance—hy 
whomsoever it might be framed, by whom- 
soever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should have been four months on its journey 
to. Calcutta. The only possible solution of the 
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difficulty is to be found in the supposition 
that the letter was written under the influence 
of the feelings excited by the successes of 
Holkar and the disasters of Colonel Monson ; 
that subsequent events gave rise to different 
feelings and expectations, which suggested 
the prudence of keeping it hack ; and that 
the ultimate determination to revert to the 
original intention of the writer, by causing it 
to be delivered at its destination, was prompted 
by the reverses of the English before Bhurt- 
pore. Another extraordinary fact connected 
with this proceeding is, that it was transmitted 
without the knawledge of the British resident 
with Scindia, whose duty it was to forward to 
his government any representation which he 
might receive from that to which he was 
deputed, and who, it could not be doubted, 
was ready faithfully to discharge this trust. 
The letter, after an ordinary compliment, 
adverted to the relations subsisting between 
Scindia and the Company’s government, and 
thence proceeded to complain of the neglect 
of the latter to afford to the chief pecuniary 
assistance. The next subject was one which 
would perhaps have been avoided by nego- 
tiators of any other race than that of the 
Mahrattas. It arose out of the former, and 
presented a curious version of the circum- 
stances under which Bappoojee Scindia passed 
over to the enemy; a result which was attri- 
buted to the want of funds. It was alleged 
that on an application being made by Bap- 
poojee to Colonel Monson for money to pay 
his troops, the British commander answered 
that he could advance none, and referred the 
applicant to General Lake. This was some- 
thing more than mere misrepresentation—it 
was a positive falsehood ; for Colonel Monson 
had advanced to Bappoojee a considerable 
sum. Bappoojee, however, it was represented, 
being, for want of the required assistance, 
unable to sustain his troops, was obliged to 
despatch an officer named Suddasheo Rao, 
with a body of horse and foot, in search of 
provisions ; himself, with three thousand men, 
remaining with Colonel Monson; in which 
situation, according to Scindia’s statement, 
they exerted themselves most meritoriously. 
The succeeding part of the narrative was a 
tissue of untruths and misrepresentations, 
ending with a statement of the reasons which 
led Bappoojee to join Holkar, differing but 
little from that which was given to the British 
resident. After the enumeration of his pecu- 
niary grievances, Scindia proceeded to the 
statement of other grounds of complaint, 
The first related to a question which had 
been settled professedly to the satisfaction, 
and certainly with the acquiescence, of 
Scindia’s ministers—the transfer of Gohud 
and Gwalior. There were seven more. The 
name of the rajah of Jodepore, it was said, 
had been improperly inserted in the list of 
chieftains to whom the provisions of the ninth 
article of the treaty applied; the payment of 
certain pensions as stipulated was represented 
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to be irregular ; delay in delivering to Scindia 
some districts to which he was entitled was 
complained of; a similar complaint was pre- 
ferred as to collections from other districts ; 
the mabarajah had been prevented, as he 
alleged, fram placing in specified countries a 
sufficient number of troops for their protection, 
in consequence of which they had become a 
scene of devastation; the jaghires in Hin- 
dostan, coveuanted to be returned to Scindia, 
were, be urged, still retained ; and, lastly, the 
obligation incurred by the Company under the 
second treaty, to protect Scindia’s territories 
in the same manner as their own, was stated 
to be disregarded, These complaints were 
interspersed with abundant abuse of the 
British resident, Mr. Webbe. The conclusion 
was peculiarly edifying, from the high moral 
tone which characterizes it, and the beautiful 
exposition of the obligations of friendship 
which it affords. On such a subject a Mah- 
ratta may well be expected to he eloquent, 
and Scindia did not discredit either his theme 
or his country. ‘‘ Where,” said he, ‘‘ friend- 
ship has been established by treaties and 
engagements between princes and chiefs of 
high rank and power, it is incumhent on both 
parties to observe it on all occasions, and 
they consider the injuries and losses of friends 
and allies to he their own ; and, in the same 
manner, the strength and power of friends 
and allies to he their own strength and power. 
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must be considered to be the power and 
strength of another, and the weakness and 
defective resources of the one also those of the 
other. If I acquire strength by territory and 
money, that strength (as the consequence of 
our union) hecomes in truth the strength of 
the Company also. Having maturely weighed 
and considered all these points, let your excel- 
lency be pleased to favour me with a speedy 
and favourable answer. If by the time of my 
arrival at Malwa a full and detailed answer to 
all that I have written arrives, it will be 
extremely proper and advisable.” 

Complaints similar to those contained in 
Scindia’s letter had been addressed hy some 
agents of that chief to Colonel Close at Nag- 
pore, to which place he had proceeded on his 
way to undertake ths duties of resident at 
Scindia’s camp, but on learning the events 
which had occurred, bad thought it expedient 
to wait for further instructions from bis gnvern- 
ment. These, when received, directed him to 
proceed to assume the duties to the discharge 
of which he stoad appointed, and to demand 
reparation for the outrage which had been 
committed on the British residency. A cupy 
af these iustructions being furnished to Mr. 
Jenkins, that gentleman immediately, in ac- 
cordance with their spirit, reassumed the 
functions which had since the attack on his 
camp been permitted to remain dormant. 

The complaints emhodied in the letter of 


My continuance during so long a period of|Scindia, tagether with the communications to 


time in the vicinity of Borhampore has heea 
owing entirely to my expectation, founded on 
the union of the two states, of aid in all my 
affairs on the part of your excellency. As 
Mr. Webbe, who resides with me on the part 
of your excellency, practises delay and evasion 


Colonel Close, received from the governor- 
general an elaborate reply. After adverting 
to the date of Scindia’s letter, to the extraor- 
dinary delay which bad taken place in deliver- 
ing it, and to the aspersious cast by Scindia on 
the character af Mr. Wehbe, the governor- 


in every point, and avoids the advance of| general proceeded to expose the trickery and 


money in the form of pecuniary aid, of a loan, 
or on account of that which is clearly and 
justly due by the conditions of treaty, I 
have deemed it necessary to communicate all 
circumstances to your excelleucy. My army 
having reached the banks of the Nerbudda by 
successive marches, is beginning to cross. I 
shall now remain in expectation of an answer. 
Your excellency isendowed with great wisdom 
and foresight, and is unequalled in the virtues 
of fulfilling the obligations of engagements 
and of friendship. I therefore request your 
excellency to take into your deliherate con- 
sideration all that I have written, and adopt 
such measures a8 may most speedily both 
terminats the contest with Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, and fulfil the obligations of the treaties 
subsisting between us, and strengthen in the 
most perfect degree and perpetuate the foun- 
dations of union and alliance hetween the two 
states. Let your excellency further bs pleased 
to consider whers is the advantage of suffering 
that which bas been taken from friends to fall 
into the hands of enemies: undouhtedly your 
excellency’s provident wisdom and correct 
understanding will never approve such a thing, 
since the power and strength of one friend 


injustice of reviving the claim to Gohud and 
Gwalior, after repeated recognitions of the 
acts of the British government with respect to 
those possessions. Scindia was reminded of 
the various acts by which he was pledged not 
to disturb the arrangement which had been 
made, and was called’ upon once more, by a 
formal declaration in writing, to renounce bis 
claim. This would have added something to 
the evidence previously existing on the sub- 
ject, but it cannot be supposed that it would 
have operated in the slightest degres to prevent 
the revival of the claim whenever it might suit 
the purpose or the caprice of this unstable chief 
to assert it. The case of the rajah of Jode- 
pore was divested of all difficulty. He had 
refused to abide by the engagement which had 
heen made; his name in consequence was 
directed to be erased from the list presented 
to Sciodia; but by sume error or accident this 
had been omitted. The payment of the pen- 
sions, it was shown, had not only been strictly 
regular, but that the prescribed period had 
been anticipated. In answer to Scindia’s com- 
plaints of the non-surrender of the pergunnas 
to which he had a claim, it was stated, that no 
person duly authorized had cver been sent to 
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take charge of them. It was very properly 
added that, with reference to the operations of 
the war with Holkar, it had become inexpedi- 
ent at that period to give them up; but that 
they would be surrendered at the termination 
of hostilities with the last-named chief, or 
rented by the English, as Scindia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those pergun- 
nas, Scindia was informed, would be regularly 
made to his officers until the delivery of the 
districts, With regard to other collections 
which Scindia claimed, the governor-general 
professed never before to have heard of the 
claim ; but intimated that an investigation 
should take place, and that when the accounts 
were adjusted, payment should be made of 
whatever might be founddue. To the charge 
of the British having abandoned to devastation 
part of Scindia’s territories, the governor- 
general replied, that the British were not 
bound to suppress internal disturbances, or to 
protect the country against robbers ; but that, 
notwithstanding, directions should be given 
for the preservation of order. The relinquish- 
ment of the jaghires in Hindostan, it was 
stated, would take place forthwith, on a proper 
application to the commander-in-chief ; and the 
jaghiredars would recoive from the British 
government whatever that government had 
received on account of the jaghire lands since 
the treaty of peace. In reply to the last head 
of charge, that the British had not protected 
Scindia’s territory from invasion, but had per- 
mitted Holkar and Ameer Khan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the 
obligation of a defensive alliance was mutual, 
and that the British might with equal justice 
complain of Scindia for not preventing the 
incursions of the enemy into the Company’s 
territories. ‘An appeal to the evidence of 
facts, however,” continued the governor- 
general, ‘will manifest the degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the 
defensive alliance. By tbe valour, activity, 
and skill of the British armies, Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar has been deprived of nearly all his 
territorial possessions ; a part of which, includ- 
ing the capital city of Indore, was delivered 
over to your highness’s officers. The whole of 
his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his 
artillery ; and he has been deprived of every 
resource but that which he derives from the 
feeble and precarious aid of the rajah of 
Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” it was then 
properly asked, ‘according to the provisions 
of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories? On the contrary, has not the 
conduct of your highness and of your officers 
aided the cause of the enemy against the power 
by which those victories have been achieved, 
and with which your highness was pledged to 
co-operate ?” After some remarks on various 
parts of the conduct of Scindia during the war, 
his more recent proceedings were thus noticed. 
‘On every occasion when the resident urged 
your highness to proceed to Oujein for the 
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purpose of restoring the vigour of your govern- 
ment, of reviving the efficiency of your declin- 
ing resources, and of co-operating with the 
British troops in the prosecution of the war, 
your highness uniformly asserted your inability 
to proceed, for want of funds to pay your troops ; 
and ip your highness’s letter you have aacribed 
your detention at Borhampore to the same 
cause, Your highness, however, stated in the 
same letter, that you had been enabled by 
loang to provide necessaries for your march, 
and for collecting your troops; that you had 
accordingly marched from Borhampore ; that 
you had written to all the officers of your 
troops to join you from every quarter; and 
that it was your intention to raise new troops.” 
On the foundation of the facta referred to in 
this passage, the governor-general raises the 
following conclusion, and addresses the ex- 
hortation which succeeds :—‘‘It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never intended 
to comply with the suggestion of the resident 
on the subject of your return to Oujein; for 
your highness assigned the deficiency of your 
funds as the only cause which prevented your 
return to Oujein in conformity with the resi- 
dent’s advice ; and when your highness, accord- 
ing to your own declaration, had obtained 
funds, you marched in a different direction, 
and afforded to the resident no explanation of 
the nature of your designs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is evident that your highness 
never entertained the design of proceeding to 
Oujein, or of co-operating with the British 
troops in the prosecution of the war. With 
what degree of justice, therefore, can your 
highness complain of the conduct of the British 
government in withholding the pecuniary aid 
which you solicited, until adequate security 
had been obtained for the due application of 
those funds to the common cause of the allies, 
instead of perverting the aid furnished hy the 
allies to the cause of the enemy? Your high- 
ness,” the governor-general continues, ‘‘ hag 
stated in your letter, that it was your deter- 
mined resolution, after having collected a 
numerous army, consisting both of old troops 
and new levies, to proceed to chastise the 
enemy ; and your highness adds, ‘ How can I 
be content to see a territory which for a long 
time has been in my possession, and in the 
conquest of which crores of rupees have been 
expended, and great battles have been fought, 
in the possession of another !’—and that ‘it 
is no difficult matter to wrest the territory 
from the hands of the enemy.’ I am unable 
to comprehend your highness’s meaning in the 
passage above quoted. The enemy has not at 
any stage of the war been able to effect the 
conquest of a single district, and wherever the 
British troops have approached, the enemy has 
sought his safety in a precipitate flight; and 
although, subsequently to the date of your 
highness’s letter, you have received constant 
reports of the repeated defeats of the enemy 
by the British troops, your highness has con- 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance 
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into Hindostan. These measures, therefore, 
must be ascribed to objects entirely different 
from those which your highness has declared.” 
This intimation thas Scindia’s‘views were per- 
ceived was succeeded by a summing up of that 
chiefiain’s offences against the British govern- 
ment, under thirteen heads. The enumeration 
exhibits the leading points of the case so com- 
pletely, and, withal, so briefly, that it will 
be advisable to qunte it at length rather than 
to give an abridgment. ‘ First: After your 
highness’s repeated and solemn assurances to 
the resident of your intention to return to 
your capital, for the purpose of co-operating 
with the British government in the prosecutipn 
of the war, your highness, withont affording 
an explanation to the resident, directed your 
march towards the territory of Bhopal, in 
positive violation of your personal promise, 
repeatedly made to the resident. Secondly: 
Notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of the resident on the impropriety of permit- 
ting the continuance of the enemy’s vakeel in 
your highness’s camp, that vakeel was per- 
mitted to remain and to accompany your 
march ; and, with your highness’s knowledge, 
the person to whose charge you committed the 
executive administration of your affairs main- 
tained a constant and clandestine intercourse 
with that vakeel of the enemy. Thirdly: 
The officers of your highness’s government at 
Onujein, instead of joining Colonel Murray with 
any part of the troops stationed at that capital, 
or affording to Colonel Murray any aid what- 
ever in his preparations for the field, counter- 
acted the measures of that officer, and opposed 
every degree of difficulty to his exertinns in 
completing the equipment of the army under 
his command. Fourthly: Two of your high- 
nesss military commanders, with the troops 
under their command, who were appointed to 
co-operate with the British force in Hindostan, 
deserted to the enemy, and have acted with 
the enemy during the whole war. Fifthly: 
Your highness has openly justified the conduct 
of those oificers in deserting to the enemy, on 
the plea that the British commander refused 
to advance money for the pay of the troops, 
which your highness was bound by treaty to 
furnish at your own charge; thereby main- 
taining a priaciple inconsistent with the spirit 
of the treaties of peace, and of defensive 
alliance. Sixthly: Your highness has with- 
drawn your troops from those districts which 
had been conquered from the enemy by the 
British forces, and surrendered to your high- 
ness’s officers; thereby restoring to the enemy 
a part of his resources of which he had been 
deprived by the exertions of the British troops, 
and of which the benefit had heen exclusively 
transferred to your highness. Seventhly: 
Your highness has conducted a secret negotia- 
tion with the rajah of Berar, without affording 
to the British resident any explanation of the 
nature and object of it; thereby violating an 
express stipulation of the treaty of defensive 
alliance. Eighthly ; Your highness has violated 
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the territory of his highness the peishwa, the 
ally of the British government, by invading 
and plundering the district of Saugur, by de- 
stroying the city and besieging the fort, and 
hy exacting a contribution from that place 
by force of arms. Ninthly: Notwithstanding 
your highness’s repeated and most solemn 
assurances to the British representative, of 
your intention to proceed to the capital of 
your dominions, your highness has marched 
with a large army to Narwa, on the frontier 
of the territory of an ally of the British go- 
vernment. Tenthly : Your highness has con- 
tinued to augment your army by collecting 
your troops from all quarters, by new levies, 
and by the accession of a numerous train of 
artillery, although your highness professed an 
utter inahility.to supply funds for the payment 
of your army previously to its augmentation, 
and although the declared object of those 
measures had ceased to exist ; thereby justify- 
ing @ suspicion that your highness’s views were 
directed rather against the British government 
or its allies than against the common enemy. 
Eleventhly : Your highness has suffered the 
late flagrant outrage against the person and 
property of the British representative and his 
snite, committed by persons in your highness’s 
service, and within the limits of your high- 
ness’s camp, to pass unnoticed and unatoned, 
without any endeavours to discover and punish 
the offenders, and without any effectual mea- 
sures for recovering the plundered property, 
pr any declared intention of repaying the 
amount ; without offering a public apology, 
or addressing tp me any excuse to palliate an 
outrage so atrocious against the sacred charac- 
ter of the representative of the British govern- 
ment residing at your highness’s court; and 
without any endeavour to alleviate the personal 
distress of the British representative, either by 
contributing to his accommodation or hy any 
acts of kindness or hospitality. Twelfthly : 
Your highness has revived your claim to the 
districts of Gohud and Gwalior, alienated from 
your highness’s dominion by the operation of 
an article of the treaty of peace—after a 
minute and deliberate discussion upon that 
subject with your highness’s government; and 
after the most solemn and public renunciation 
of that claim on the part of your highness, in 
presence of the British resident at your high- 
ness’s court; and after haviog publicly ac- 
cepted and confirmed the list of treaties, by 
pne of which this alienation was declared. 
Thirteenthly: The general conduct of your 
highness’s government, and especially the 
augmentation of your highness’s force and 
your march to Narwa, have encouraged the 
enemy to expect your highness’s support, of 
which expectation the enemy has made a 
public boast ; and a general opinion exists iu 
Hindostan and the Deccan, that your highness 
has resolved to unite your forces with the 
remnant of the enemy’s power in a contest 
against the British government, your friend 
and ally.” This was a heavy array of offences ; 
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but it was not, as the culprit might reasonably 
have apprehended, the prelude to a declaration 
that the day of repentance was past, and that 
the perfidy of the transgressor was about to 
be visited with condign punishment. Not- 
withstanding all that had occurred, Scindia 
was assured that the British government were 
solicitous to maintain with him the relations 
of amity, and to respect the provisions of the 
treaties of peace and defensive alliance, pro- 
vided he should adopt a course of proceeding 
accordant with those engagements. 

| So strong indeed was the desire entertained 
by the British government for the preservation 
of peace, and so earnest the wish that Scindia 
should be satisfied on this point, that, in con- 
templation of the possibility of the British re- 
presentative being compelled to withdraw by 
the refusal of Scindia to afford any satisfaction 
for the attack on the British camp, he was 
instructed to state that hie departure, though 
rendered necessary by the conduct of Scindia, 
had no connection with any hoatile desigus 
towards that chief on the part of the British 
government, which would continue disposed 
to peace so long asScindia should ahstain from 
any act of direct aggression against the Com- 
pany or their allies. 

But Scindia was actuated by very different 
feelings, His court had for some time appeared 
to be occupied by sonie matter of importance. 
At length the ladies of his family and his 
heavy baggage were sent out of camp, to be 
couveyed to some place of safety; and it was 
obvious that some extraordinary movement was 
about to take place. In an interview afforded 
by the actiug British resident to one of 
Scindia’s ministers, on the 23rd of March, the 
secret was revealed. Scindia’s agent stated 
that his master had viewed with sorrow and 
regret the continued length of the war between 
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and were in no respect under the resident’s 
authority. He added, with becoming spirit, 
with reference to the proposed mediation, that 
so long as Scindia continued in alliance with 
the British power, the utmost attention would 
be paid to his interests as well as to those of 
all other allies, but that the British govern- 
meni neither required nor admitted the arbi- 
tration of any state whatever. Scindia, it will 
be recollected, had professed to regard Holkar 
as an enemy—had denied that the vakeel of 
that chief remained with his consent or know- 
ledge within his camp—had complained of the 
British government for not adequately protect- 
ing hie dominions against Holkar, and of their 
withholding the pecuniary assistance which 
was required to enable him to take the field 
effectually against the common enemy. The 
answer of Scindia’s minister to Mr. Jenkins’s 
denial of the maharajah’e right to arbitrate 
between the British government and Holkar 
was, that his master had received repeated 
solicitations to undertake the office both from 
Holkar and the rajah of Bhurtpore ; thus, with 
genuine Mahratta audacity, avowing a corres- 
pondence which had been repeatedly disclaimed. 
On the following day Mr. Jeokina received 
another visit from Scindia’s agent, when 
further illustrations of the duplicity of Scindia’s 
court were afforded. The minister denied that 
the family of Scindia had departed, or that the 
heavy baggage had been sent away with any 
view to rapidity of march, but he admitted 
(why, is not very apparent) that Scindia’s 
minister had till a very recent period been 
inimical to the British government, though 
now it, was asserted he had become sensible of 
his folly. There was, indeed, no doubt that 
the first part of thie statement was true—that 
Scindia’s minister, Shirzee Rao, had entertained 
the most inveterate feelings of hatred towards 


Holkar and the English, and (being a person of|the British government, and had anxiously 


singular sensibility) the consequent effusion of 
blood. Hie humanity was of too active a 
nature to be contented with merely lamenting 
these calamities ; he had a plan for putting an 
end to them—this was by marching directly 
to Bhurtpore, for the purpose of offering his 
mediation to restore the blessings of peace. 
The purport of the minister’s visit, it was ex- 
plained, was, therefore, to request that the 
British resident would write to the different 
officers in command of British detachments 
in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and other 
places in the direction of Scindia’s proposed 
march, to inform them of that chieftain’s 
pacific intentions, and to prevent his being 
molested by the troops stationed at the ghauts 
on his route. Mr. Jenkins, replied, that he 
was entirely unacquainted with the arrange- 
ments made by the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief for the protection of the 
countries to which allusion had been made, and 
that it was impossible for him to comply with 
the request made on behalf of Scindia, as the 
officers in command of the British troops re- 
ceived their orders from the commander-in-chief, 


watched the arrival of a fitting opportunity for 
gratifying those feelinga; but of widely differ- 
ent character were the professions made by 
Scindia and his servants to the British autho- 
rities. These avowed friendship, while the 
actions of those who made them epoke only 
hostility. The change which it was alleged 
had passed over Shirzee Rao was as sudden as 
it was marvellous, and a most extraordinary 
manifestation of its effect was the projected 
march to Bhurtpore. 

Four days before the communication of 
Sciudia’s intention to Mr. Jenkins, ove of 
Scindia’s servants had been admitted to an 
interview with Colonel Close at Nagpore. 
He had nothing to show that he was accredited 
by the Mahratia chief, but he was a person of 
high rank and claimed to be accredited. This 
person did not affect to conceal the alienation 
of Scindia’s feelings from the English, nor the 
views under which he had moved in opposition 
to the recommendation of the British resident. 
He asked whether it was not perceived that 
Scindia was offended when he marched to the 
northward ; and on Colonel Close answering 
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to the effect that it could not be supposed that 
Scindia would act in opposition to justice and 
good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s alleged 
agent asked if it were not supposed that 
Scindia moved to the northward in consequence 
of being offended, to what motive waa that 
step ascribed? These avowals that Scindia’s 
movements were influenced by designs which 
he concealed from the British resident, contrast 
strikingly with his often-repeated expressions 
of a desire to comply with the advice of that 
functionary, bis declarations of continued 
attachment to the British cause, and his pro- 
fessions of anxiety to fulfil his engagements 
and maintain unimpaired his alliance with the 
British government, 

The governor-general was no sooner apprised 
of the communications made to Mr. Jenkins 
and Colonel Close, than, with his characteristic 
energy, he took measures for frustrating the 
meditated designs of Scindia, Instructions 
were forwarded to the commander-in-chief, 
directing him to reject peremptorily all 
demands on the part of Scindia which might 
he at variance with the treaty of peace; to 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with 
promptitude and effect; and to provide, in the 
event of war, for the safety of Mr. Jenkins 
and the British residency. Other parts of 
the instructions referred to the contingency of 
war heing followed by negotiation ; and it was 
distinctly laid down, that Scindia was not to 
be permitted to treat for Holkar, nor Holkar 
for Scindia, These orders were explained and 
enforced by others forwarded a few days after- 
wards. While provision was thus made for 
frustrating the hostile designs of Scindia in 
the north, the south was not neglected. Im- 
pressed with a sense of the advantages result- 
ing from the system adopted in the previous 
war with the confederated Mabratta chieftains, 
of intrusting very general and extensive 
powers, both political and military, to the 
hands of a single local authority, the governor- 
general resolved to invest Colonel Close 
with the same powers which had formerly 
been exercised by General Wellesley in the 
Deccan, with the exception of the control of 
the military commander in Guzerat. On the 
return of General Wellesley from Calcutta 
to Madras, it appearsto have been for some time 
douhtful whether he would resume his station 
in the Deccan or not. It was ultimately deter- 
mined in the negative; General, now, by the 
well-merited grace of his sovereign, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, being of opinion that his services 
were no longer necessary; being anxious, with 
regard to the state of his health, as well as to 
his professional prospects, to proceed to Europe ; 
thinking also that his presence there might 
enable him to dispel some misapprebensions 
with regard to the policy lately pursued in 
India, and being moreover dissatisfied with 
the authorities at home. Jt is satisfactory to 
relate that the greatest commander of modern 
times was not permitted to quit the scene of 
his early glories without testimonies, warm and 
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abundant, to his eminent services. Soldiers 
and civilians, Europeans and natives, vied in 
rendering him honour. ‘ 

Colonel Close, under the powers assigned 
to him, was to take the command of the main 
army in the Deccan. In furtherance of the 
views of the governor-general, Colonel Wallace, 
commanding the subsidiary force at Poona, 
and Colonel Haliburton, commanding that at 
Hyderabad, were ordered to occupy witb 
their troops the positions most favourable for 
the seizure, if necessary, of Scindia’s posses- 
sions south of the Nerbudda ; but these officers 
were not to commence operations against 
Scindia without express orders, except ia the 
event of intelligence reaching them of the 
actual commencement of hostilities in Hin- 
dostan. In Guzerat it was necessary to provide 
considerable reinforcements, the number of 
troops in that province having been greatly 
reduced by the detachment of the force which 
originally marched under Colonel Murray to 
Oujein, and subsequently, under General 
Jones, joined the army of Hindostan. To 
supply the deficiency thus occasioned, the 
government of Bombay were instructed to 
despatch to Guzerat as soon as practicable, 
and by the safest and most expeditious route, 
a corps consisting of at least four companies of 
European infantry, a company of European 
artillery, and one battalion of sepoys, with a 
due proportion of camp equipage, artillery, 
pioneers, lascars, and every necessary equip- 
ment to enable the corps to he employed on 
field service the moment it should reach Gu- 
zerat, Colonel Woodington, the officer com- 
manding in the province, was to be instructed 
to place the corps under him in an efficient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the frontier, supplies of grain and 
stores. Thus reinforced, it was expected that 
Colonel Woodington would be able, not only 
to defend Guzerat from invasion, but to attack 
with success the forts and possessions of Scin- 
dia in that province, should war ensue. 

Soon after the issue of these several instruc- 
tions, a letter was received from the acting 
resident at Scindia’s camp, which seemed to 
indicate more pacific feelings on the part of 
Scindia than had heen contemplated. The 
resident had held communications with the 
chief and his ministers, which had produced a 
satisfactory letter to the governor-general in 
reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon the residency, a multipli- 
city of assurances of friendly intentions, and a 
promise that Scindia should halt upon the 
Chumbul until the arrival of Colonel Close, 
The promise was kept with Mahratta strict- 
ness, Scindia retired to Subdulghur; but on 
the 7th of April Ameer Khan left Bhurtpore 
with the avowed intention of joining Scindia; 
and on the same day Shirzee Rao, with a large 
body of Pindarries and a considerable part of 
Scindia’s cavalry, marched towards Bhurtpore, 
Previously to his departure one of Scindia’s 
ministers waited on Mr. Jenkins to aunounce 
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the intended movement, and to explain that it 
had reference to the proposed mediation. The 
resident demanded an audiences of Scindia him- 
self, which was granted, and the chief gava the 
same explanation which had been offered by 
his minister. The statement was accompanied 
by strong professions of fidelity and friendship, 
and hy a repetition of a request formerly made, 


that Mr. Jenkins would write to the com- 


mander-in-chief to desire that hostilities with 
Holkar might be suspended. The object of 
despatching Shirzee Rao to Bhurtpore was 
undoubtedly to prevent the rajah from entering 
into a pacific arrangement with the British 
government; but the design was defeated. On 
the 11th the conditions of a treaty were finally 
determined upon; and on the 17th, as has been 
already related, the treaty was signed. 

On arriving at Weir, a place ahout fifteen 
miles from Bhurtpore, Shirzes Rao addressed 
a letter to the commander-in-chief, intimating 
that, at the request of the British resident, 
Scindia had cousented to wait at Subdulghur 
in expectation of Colonel Close’s arrival. This 
was true; but it would be incousistent with 
Mahratta custom to offer trnth unmixed with 
some alloy of falsehood ; and the announcement 
of Scindia’s position, and the cause of his oc- 
cupying it, was associated with a representa- 
tion that the British resident had expressed a 
desire that Scindia should interpose his media- 
tion for obtaining peace; in consequence of 
which desire his highness had despatched Shir- 
zee Rao to Bhurtpore to negotiate. ' The com- 
mander-in-chief, in reply, stated that peace 
having been established between the British 
government and the rajah of Bhurtpore, the 
presence of Shirzee Rao at Bhurtpore was un- 
necessary ; that he must not think ofadvancing, 
as such a proceeding might subvert the union 
subsisting between the Company and Scindia. 
On the following day, however, Shirzee Rao 
did, with a small party of horse, advance with- 
in a short distance of Bhurtpore, and traus- 
mitted to the rajah a message soliciting a 
personal conference. Therajah declined grant- 
ing the application, and Shirzee Rao returned 
to Weir without gaining any thing by his move- 
ment. At Weir he was joined by Holkar, with 
three or four thonsand horse, aud both pro- 
ceeded towards the camp of Scindia at Sunhdul- 
ghur. Scindia had for some time maintained, 
throngh an agent of his own, a correspondence 
with the court of Holkar. Some of the letters 
of this agent to his employer, which fell into 
the hands of the Eaglish, fully confirmed all 
that was suspected of the views of Scindia, and 
of the degree of credit to be given to his ex- 
pressions of fidelity and attachment. It is 
wearisome to find occasion for recurring so 
frequently to the task of exhibiting Mahratta 
chicanery and dissimulation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative cir- 
cumstances and position of the British govern- 
ment and the Mahratta chiefs, While Scindia 
was intriguing with Holkar, who was in a state 
of avowed war with the Company’s goverr- 
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ment, while the former chief was advancing 
towards Bhurtpore in the hopes of striking 
a blow at the interests of his English ally, he 
was profuse in declarations of sincerity and 
good faith. Never were his professions more 
strong than at this period ; and it may be added 
that never were they either more or less honest. 

In consequence of the movement of Scindia 
to the northward, Colonel Martindell, who had 
been stationed in a position to enable him to 
secure the tranqnillity of Bundlecund and to 
protect Gobnd from invasion, advauced in the 
same direction, under orders from the com- 
mander-in-chief, carefully avoidiog any viola- 
tion of the possessious of either Scindia or his 
dependents; and on the 8th of April he reached 
Hingorah, a position on the southern bank of 
the Chnumbul, at a short distance from Dhole- 
pore. His proximity was distasteful to Scindia ; 
and on the 11th that chief reqnested that the 
British resident wonld preveut the approach 
of Colonel Martindell within twenty coss of 
hiscamp. Mr. Jenkins answered by express- 
ing surprise that Scindia shonld feel any un- 
easiness in the presence of the British troops, 
under the continued assurances given that he 
considered himself standing in the closest rela- 
tions of alliance with the British government. 
He remarked, that under the terms of ths 
treaty the British troops were to act in concert 
with those of the maharajah ; and he reminded 
the chieftain that when Colonel Murray was 
stationed at Oujein no apprehension was ex- 
pressed, but, on the contrary, Scindia was con- 
tinnally urgent for the assistauce of the British 
troops for the protection of his country. If 
Scindia had no other view than that of main- 
taining his relation with the British govern- 
ment, what, the resident asked, was there to 
apprehend from the neighbourhood of the troops 
of his ally? He added, that Colonel Martin- 
dell was within the Company’s territories, and 
that his advance had been rendered necessary 
by circumstances, more especially by the move- 
ment of the notorious Bappoojee Scindia in 
the direction of Scindia’s camp, and the vicinity 
of considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar 
aud Ameer Khan, in charge of the baggage ot 
those chiefs. The pointed question put by the 
resident it was not easy for Mahratta ingennity 
to answer; but Scindia urged, that if the Pin- 
darries of his camp should happen to commit 
any excesses, or should enter into disputes with 
any of the inferior people of the British camp, 
the blame of such conduct might attach to the 
government. Mr. Jenkins answered that the 
known and exemplary discipline of the British 
troops should precludes any uneasiness respect- 
ing their conduct, and that Scindia’s distrust 
of the inferior part of his own army only af- 
forded a further proof of the necessity of Colonel 
Martindell’s advance to the frontier; though 
nothing short of actual aggression would pro- 
duce any hostile proceedings on the part of 
that officer. Scindia renewing his request that 
an application should be made to Colonel Mar- 
tindell to keep at a distance of twenty coss 
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from tbe Mahratta’scamp, the resident shrswdly 
suggested, that if the maharajah desired to 
maintain this distsnce between the two camps, 
it would be better that his highness should 
himself make a movement for the purpose. 
To this Scindia expressed himself averse, and 
(according to his own declarstion) his aversion 
had a most creditable origin, being founded 
on his promise to Mr. Jenkins to wait in the 
position which be now occupied for the arrival 
of Colonel Close—so sacred did Scindia deem 
& promise, even though the person to whom it 
was made was willing to relisve him from the 
cbligation to an extent which would enable 
him to effect a purpose which he professed to 
think important. Scindia at length expressed 
himself satisfied, and adverting to the presence 
of Bappoojee Scindia in the neighbourhood, 
intimated an intention of visiting him. The 
resident was silent till his opinion of the medi- 
tated visit was asked. He then referred to 
the maharajah’s sense of propriety, to deter- 
mine whether or not it was advisable to visit 
@ man whese traitorous conduct had placed 
him in the position of an enemy to the British 
government. Scindia manifested his respect 
for that government, and his regard for ths 
opinion of its representativs, by paying his 
promised visit to Bappeojee Scindia on the 
game evening. 

On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer 
Khan was announced to the British represen- 
tative, a8 a preparative to the public reception 
of the respectable freehooter and temporary 
associate of Holkar; and as it was necessary to 
deviss a plausible pratext for receiving him, it 
was stated that Scindia suppesed that Ameer 
Khan had been dispatched by Holkar with 
views corresponding with those which had led 
to the mission of Shirzes Rao from the camp 
of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days afterwards 
Scindia sent to congratulate the resident on 
the conclusion of peacs between the British 
government and Bhurtpore. The person who 
was on this occasion the organ of Scindia’s 
politeness tock occasion to intimats that Hol- 
kar had resolved to renew his attack on the 
Company’s territories, but bad abandoned his 
intention at tbe persuasion of Shirzee Rao; 
that Holkar had consentad to accept the media- 
tion of Scindia, and, in compsny with Shirzee 
Rao, was on his way to Scindia’s camp. On 
the followiug day he arrived with all his re- 
maining force, and was immediately visited by 
Scindis and his principal officers. This cere- 
mony was preceded by a very characteristic 
specimen of Mahratta duplicity and insolence. 
Scindia dispatched a message to Mr. Jenkins, 
intimating that he was suprised by the sudden 
arrival of Holkar; that he had desired that 
chief not to cross the Chumbul, bunt that ths 
request having beeu disregarded, Scindia was 
compelled to visit him; and that it was his 
particular wish that the British representative 
should he present at ths meeting. Ths resi- 
dent answered by pointing out the extrems 
impropriety of the request, and cbserving that 
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Scindia’s intended visit was utterly inconsistent 
with the relations subsisting between him and 
the British government. 

The resident, in regard to the duty which 
hs owed to the government represented by 
him, did not, therefore, attend the auspicious 
interview hetwesn the two Muhratta chiefs, 
whoss hereditary aud personal quarrels wers 
now suspended to enahle them to combine 
against a common object of hatred. But he 
was soon summoned to an interview, at which 
various attempts were made to prevail on him 
to helieve that all that had occurred was occa- 
sioned by a sincere regard te promote the peace 
of India. The servants of Sciodia descanted 
en this theme with their habitusl fluency, till 
disconcerted by a remark thrown out by Mr. 
Jenkins, that since the approach of the troops 
of an ally within twenty coss had lately created 
so much uneasiness in the mind of Scindia, it 
could not fail to excite surprise to find the 
army of his highness encamped in union with 
that of the common enemy. 

Holkar had net long occupied bis proximate 
position to Scindia before he manifested his 
power by seizing the persou of Ambajee Inglia. 
This act was intended to extort a contribution, 
and it appears to havs succeeded to the extent 
of obtaining a promiss from Ambajee of the 
payment of fifty lacs. Ambajee was at this 
time in the service of Scindia, and apparently 
in his confidencs; yet the chief did not inter- 
fere to protect his servant from plunder. His 
conduct in this respect seems to have decided, 
in the mind of ths commander-iu-chief, the 
question in what relation Scindia stood towards 
ths British government; and he suggested that 
the British resident should take the earliest 
practicable opportunity of quitting Scindia’s 
camp. On the 21st of April, the commander- 
in-chief, being now relieved from snxiety with 
regard tc Bhurtpore, quitted that place with 
ths whole of ths army under his personal com- 
maud, and marched in the direction where it 
was evident his ssrvices wers about to bs 
required, His previcus success had heeao 
rewarded by a peerage, and he now bors the 
title of Lord Lake. 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter 
from Scindia, referring to ths tresty of peacs 
concluded with him, and stating that ever since 
its conclusion the friendship between the two 
states had been progressively increasing. ‘The 
object of the treaty,” said Scindia, ‘‘ was to 
give pescs to the country and quiet to its in- 
habitants; and with a’ view to this object, 
friendship was sstablished bstween all the dif- 
ferent chisfs and the British government. 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar alone remains to be sat- 
tled with; and for ths purpose of settling dis- 
putes bstween Holkar and the British govern- 
ment, and coucluding a peace between them, 
I hava marched from the city of Borhsmpore, 
and have arrived at Subdulghur;” hs having 
formerly professsd to be actuated by very dif- 
fersnt views. The letter then adverted to the 
war between the Companuy’s government and 
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the rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken 
by him in regard to it—omitting, however, all 
notice of Scindia’s endeavours to induce the 
rajah to re-engage in war. But the alleged 
services of Scindia in restraining Holkar from 
ravaging the Company's territories were not 
forgotten; and the remainder of the letter was 
employed in commending its bearer to the 
British commander, as ‘‘a man of sense,” and 
one enjoying Scindia’s ‘confidence ;” with re- 
commendations to negotiate with Holkar, and 
to abstain from molesting him. ‘The answer 
of Lord Lake was such as became a British 
officer. It exposed the flimsy pretences under 
which Scindia sought to veil his enmity; 
apprized him that Mr. Jenkins had been 
iustructed to withdraw from his camp; aud 
intimated that the British government would 
consider Scindia responsible in his own person, 
in his family, his ministers, and his servanis, 
for the safe and unmolested journey of its re- 
presentative, with his attendants and property, 
to the nearest British camp. 

Between the dispatch of Scindia’s letter and 
the receipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins 
had, in compliance with previous instructions 
from the commander-in-chief, requested an 
audience of Scindia, for the purpose of formally 
demanding the retirement of the chieftain from 
the position which he occupied, and his sepa- 
ration from Holkar. Scindia appointed a time 
for receiving the British resident; and the lat- 
ter, with a view to placing Scindia in a situa- 
tion to afford a satisfactory answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the principal facts 
which he intended to urge at the approaching 
audience. At the time appointed, however, 
Scindia neither afforded the promised interview, 
nor answered the memorial, Great confusion 
and no inconsiderable portion of alarm was 
now felt in Scindia’s camp, from a report which 
prevailed that the British troops were in the 
vicinity; and on the morning of the 28th April 
the armies both of Scindia and Holkar re- 
treated with the utmost precipitation in the 
direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chumbul, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place, They marched on that day twenty 
miles, on the following day fourteen, and on 
the third day arrived at Sheopore. Their 
route lay along the banks of the Chumbul, 
over deep ravines; the difficulties and fatigue 
of the march were aggravated by excessive 
heat and the want of water, and considerable 
numbers of the troops of both chiefs perished. 

Té will be recollected that, on the approach 
of Scindia towards Bhurtpore, vigorous mea- 
sures had been adopted for placing the British 
forces throughout India in « condition for 
carrying on the operations of war with effect, 
Under the orders issued for this purpose, 
Colonel Close had directed Colonel Haliburton, 
commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
to advance to Moolapore, there to be joined 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel 
Wallace. At Fort St. George it was deemed 
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advisable to assemble a considerable force in 
the ceded districts. A call was made upon 
the dewan of Mysore to take the field with a 
body of the rajah’s troops, to which call he 
promptly responded; and a body of Silladar 
horse in the service of the rajah was to join 
the British troops to be assembled at Bellary, 
in the ceded districts. At Bombay equal 
activity was displayed in complying with the 
orders of the governor-general for reinforcing 
Colonel Woodington in Guzerat. But the re- 
treat of Scindia and his Mahratta colleague 
from Subdulghur was assigned as a reason for 
modifying the instructions under which these 
arrangements had heen made. Ths govern- 
ment of Fort St. George was directed to sus- 
pend its preparations, to distribute the army 
of the presidency in its usual stations, and to 
proceed immediately to withdraw from the 
Deccan all corps and establishments which 
might be extra to the field establishment of 
the subsidiary forces serving with the peishwa 
and the nizam. The extra battalions on the 
establishment of the presidency were also to be 
reduced, and every practicahle diminution of 
expense effected. Colonel Close had com- 
menced his return to Moolapore, to take the 
command of the army to be assembled there. 
On his way he received a copy of the instruc- 
tions forwarded to Fort St. George, with orders 
to carry into effect such parts of them as might 
depend upon the exercise of his authority. 
The extraordinary military and political powers 
vested in him were at the same time with- 
drawn; and he was directed to return to Poona, 
to resume his duties as resident at the court of 
the peishwa. Instructions similar in character 
were forwarded to Bombay, and on the autho- 
rities of this presidency the necessity of eco- 
nomy was urgently enforced. The troops in 
Guzerat were to be cantoned, in order to avoid 
the expense of field allowances; and no field 
expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Bengal, 
except under circumstances of urgent and un- 
controllable necessity. 

The pacific and economical policy now 
adopted was extended to the army of Lord 
Lake, Scindia and Holkar were to fly with- 
out disturbance and without alarm. The com- 
mander-in-chief was instructed not to pursue 
the retreating forces of the chiefs confederated 
against the British government, and who held 
in durance a considerable number of its sub- 
jects, but to direct his attention to the neces- 
sary arrangements for cantoning his troops. 
The Bombay army, uoder General Jones, was 
to proceed to Rampoorah, on its return to 
Guzerat; and all the irregular corps in the 
British service were to be reduced, At the 
time, however, when these orders were issued 
permanent tranquillity was not expected; for 
the probability of a renewal of hostilities at no 
distant period was distinctly noticed, and, as 
far as the prescribed reductions would admit, 
provided for. 

Scindia had ficd with his companion Holkar. 
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The British territories were not menaced; and 
though chastisement was deferred, it did not 
necessarily follow that it was altogether aban- 
doned. But the flying confederates had car- 
ried with them the British residency deputed 
to one of them; and the safety of the resident 
and his attendants was an object of interest. 
On transmitting to Scindia Lord Lake’s reply 
to the chieftain’s letter, Mr. Jenkins adverted 
to the instructions which he had received to 
withdraw, and requested to he informed of the 
arrangements which the maharajah might he 
pleased to make for the purpose of facilitating 
his departure. Scindia replied that, as his 
minister, Shirzee Rao, was absent, he could 
not return « decided answer, but that in the 
course of two or three days a reply to Lord 
Lake’s letter would be prepared. The resident 
shortly afterwards renewed the application, 
expressing his dissatisfaction at heing prevented 
from complying with the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and intimating that the cause 
assigned for delay was inapplicable to the case, 
inasmuch as Lord Lake did not expect any 
answer to his letter, but would be justly sur- 
prised if the British representative at Scindia’s 
court were not permitted to ohey the ordere of 
hie own government. Mr. Jenkins further 
pointed out the propriety of his departure 
taking place with the sanction and under the 
protection of Scindia; that established usage, 
as well as the principles of justice and public 
faith, required that a person in his situation 
should he entirely free from restraint; and that 
a communication of Scindia’s intentions was 
necessary to enable the resident to exculpate 
himself from the charge of a voluntary devia- 
tion from orders which he was hound to obey. 
Nothing satisfactory followed this representa- 
tion, hut Mr. Jenkins was informed that a copy 
of the commander-in-chief’s letter, together 
with the substance of Mr. Jenkins’s messages 
on the subject of hie departure, had heen com- 
municated to the minister, Shirzee Rao. To 
abate the resident’s solicitude to withdraw, 
the Mahratta officers expatiated with much 
power on the dangers to which he would be 
exposed from the state of the country hetween 
Scindia’s camp and the head-quarters of the 
British army. To these representations Mr. 
Jenkins had a ready answer—that whenever a 
day should he fixed for his departure, the com- 
mander-in-chief would dispatch a force fo meet 
him, and that he should require a convoy of 
Scindia’s cavalry merely to show that he had 
the maharajah’s protection, and not to repel 
any danger. This produced a representation 
that the advance of a British force was unne- 
cessary, for that whenever the departure should 
take place, exclusively of about a thousand 
horse to be furnished in equal proportions by 
Scindia and Holkar, the British resident should 
receive the protection of any force of infantry 
and guns that he might desire, and that for 
his safe conduct to the head-quarters of the 
British army the maharajah would he fully 
responsible, 
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On the 10th of May the confederates recom- 
menced their march in the direction of Kotah, 
without dismissing the British residency. Mr. 
Jenkins had previously suggested, with refer- 
ence to the systematic evasion and delay which 
characterize the proceedings of a Mahratta 
court, that the commander-in-chief should ad- 
dress a separate letter to Scindia, the object of 
which should be limited to the demand of safe 
conduct for the resident and the gentlemen of 
the residency to the British camp. Lord Lake 
acted on the suggestion—the letter was trans- 
mitted, and the application met with the same 
success which had attended former demands of 
the same description. 

The confederated chiefs continued to move 
in a westerly direction towards Ajmeer. Their 
progress was marked by some extraordinary 
events: the first to he noticed demonstrates 
the power of Holkar in a manner not lege de- 
cided than the seizure by that chief of Amhajee 
Inglia, Baptiste, already mentioned as in the 
service of Scindia, had made himself obnoxious 
to the wrath of Holkar, and, it was said, medi- 
tated the seizure of that chieflain’s person. 
The spirit of vengeance thus roused in Hol- 
kar’s breast found gratification in the appre- 
hension of his enemy, who was immediately 
subjected to one of those barbarous inflictione 
of which native annals afford eo many instances. 
The unhappy prisoner was deprived of sight. 
He did not long endure the misery of the pri- 
vation, the outrage leading to hisdeath. Thus 
did Holkar, the enemy of the British state, 
act towards a servant of Scindia, its pretended 
ally ; and Scindia suhmitted. 

A still more remarkable event followed, if 
any thing can he regarded as remarkable in a 
Mahratta court. Ambajee Inglia having been 
subjected to the process of plunder, and the 
plunder having heen secured, was released from 
the restraint imposed upon him for the purpose 
of drawing forth a contribution. This was not 
very remarkable. The object being attained, 
the means by which it was to he procured were 
discontinued as no longer necessary. But the 
liberation of Ambajee Inglia was followed by 
extraordinary honour. He was received by 
Scindia with the highest degree of respect and 
attention, and the ceremony of his reception 
was regarded as an indication of his intended 
appointment to the charge of the executive 
authority in place of Shirzee Rao. Such in- 
stances of capricious change are, indeed, but 
ordinary events among the Mahrattas. 

In the mean time the British residency re- 
mained virtually, though not apparently, ina 
state of imprisonment. The commander-in- 
chief again demanded their release; and ulti- 
mately the governor-geveral addressed a letter 
to Scindia, requiring their dismission within 
fourteen days from the receipt of the letter. 
It was dated the 25th July. On the 30th the 
Marquis Wellesley signed his last despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors; 
and at six o'clock on the evening of that day a 
salute from the battery announced that he was 
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superseded in his high functions by the arrival 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, 

The unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquis 
Wollesley’s administration has perhaps tended 
to obscure the rare qualities which led to its 
success. The first of those qualities was his 
extraordinary sagacity. He saw the true 
position of the British goveroment in India— 
@ vision withheld not only from his predeces- 
sors, hut from his contemporaries. It is com- 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius 
stands out in bold relief amid universal tame- 
ness, that they are beyond their age; and if 
ever this were true of living man, it is of the 
Marquis Wellesley. His mind was not led 
captive by words—it was not to be trammelled 
by conventional opinions. He neither gave 
credence to the prevailing cant of his time 
on the subject of India, nor affected to give 
credence to it; and this leads to the notice of 
another striking point of his character—the 
manly holduess with which he avowed and 
maintained opivions not lightly formed, and 
which he therefore felt were not lightly to be 
abandoned. 

The vigour with which he carried into action 
the great plans which his genius suggested is 
scarcely less remarkable than his sagacity. 
When resolved to strike a blow at Mysore, 
he was met by difficulties which ordinary 
miuds would have deemed insuperable. He 
determined that they should be overcome, and 
they were overcome. The same determination 
of purpose—the same unshrinking energy, are 
manifested in bis transactions with Arcot, 
with Onde, with the peishwa, and indeed in 
all the principal acts of his government. 
Like all trnly great men, he was not the slave 
of circumstances—he made circumstances pro- 
mote his purposes. 

Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse 
alike to their possessor and to the world, 
according to the use made of them. Those of 
the Marquis Wellesley were invariably directed 
to the highest and hest ends—the promotion of 
peace, of the interests of the two countries 
with which he was connected, with one by 
birth, and with both by office—and to the 
happivess of mankind. He laid in India the 
foundations of peace aud increasing prosperity, 
and if the superstructure was not completed 
in accordance with the original design, the 
crime rests on the heads of others. 

It is not less remarkable than laudable that 
a mind so vigorous and determined should, ia 
the exercise of almost boundless power, have 
been kept in constant subjection to the dic- 
tates of justice. That he thus withstood the 
temptations of his position is a proof of the 
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possession of moral strength proportioned to 
his intellectual ability, 

To his disinterestedness it is perhaps less 
necessary to advert, as the sordid vices are 
rarely associated with genius; but the un- 
nappy example of some of his predecessors 
justifies some notice of his purity in this 
respect. They grasped at wealth, with little 
regard to the means by. which it was to be 
acquired, or to the imputations which they 
might incur. He on one extraordinary occa- 
sion recoiled from the acceptance of a large 
sum tendered to him under circumstances 
which would, to most minds, have appeared 
to justify its receipt, but which were not such 
as could satisfy the sensitive honour which 
ever governed him. The king, in the exercise 
of his prerogative of disposing of prize, had 
determined to allot to the governor-general 
a hundred thousand pounds from the fruits of 
the capture of Seringapatam ; but the royal 
favour was declined, hecauss he for whose 
benefit it was intended wonld not enrich him- 
self at the expense of the brave men whose 
swords had won for his and their country so 
nohle a conquest. 

The same delicacy which led him to decline 
his sovereign’s bounty was manifested, after his 
return fo England, in his steady refusal to 
accept office, though repeatedly pressed upon 
him, so long as the maligoant charges made 
against him were suspended over his head. 
He held that a man agaiast whom such impu- 
tations were afloat ought not to have place in 
his majesty’s councils. When they fell to the 
ground, he readily returned to the service of 
his country. 

In describiog the characters of great men, 
the speck of human infirmity, which is to bs 
found ia all, should not be passed over. The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but in connecting his 
own fame with that of the land to which he 
belonged, and of the government which he 
admiuistered—in the diffusion of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the extension of the 
means of happiness among millions of men 
who knew not his person, and some of them 
scarcely his name. That name is, however, 
stamped for ever on their history. The 
British government in India may pass away : 
its duration, as far as human means are con- 
cerned, will depend on the degres in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned—but whatever its fate, 
or the length of its existence, the name and 
memory of the greatest statesman by whom it 
was ever administered are imperishable, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


POLICY OF THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS—PROPOSED RESTORATION OF CONQUERED TERRITORIES 
—-DEATH AND CHARAOTER OF THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS—SIR GEORGE BARLOW PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL— HIS NON-INTERFERENCE POLICY -——LORD LAKE’S REMONSTRANCES — 


TREATIES 


WITH SCINDIA AND HOLKAR—-MUTINY AT VELLORE: 


ITS CAUSES AND CONSE- 


QUENOES—REMOVAL OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND SIR JOHN CRADOCK. 


THE Marquis Cornwallis arrived in India, pre- 
pared to abandon, as far as might he practi- 
cable, all the advantages gained for the British 
government by the wisdom, energy, and per- 
severance of his predecessor; to relax the 
bands by which the Marquis Wellesley had 
connected the greater portion of the states of 
india with the British government; and to 
reduce that government from the position of 
arbiter of the destinies of India, to the rank of 
one among many equals, His great age seems 
to have had little effect in diminishing his zeal, 
and he entered upon the task hefore him with 
an alacrity and energy worthy of a better ob-' 
ject. On the Ist of August, 1805, he announced 
to the Court of Directors his arrival and as- 
sumption of the functions of governor-general. 
On the same day (two days only after his land- 
ing) he addressed the Secret Committea, ex- 
pressing great concern at finding that the 
government of which he was the head was 
‘still at war with Holkar,” and could “hardly 
be said to be at peace with Scindia.” With 
reference to this state of things, the governor- 
general intimated that he had determined to 
proceed immediately to. the upper provinces, 
in order to avail himself of the cessation of 
military operations caused by the rainy season, 
‘to endeavour to terminate by negotiation a 
contest in which,” the Marquis Cornwallis was 
pleased to observe, ‘‘ the most brilliant success 
can afford us no solid henefit.” It is not ne- 
cessary to pause in order to inquire what was 
the precise meaning attached hy the writer to 
the words last quoted, or whether in any sense 
they were true with regard to the existing 
position of the British interests, The passage 
marks sufficiently the spirit in which the letter 
from which it is extracted was written; and 
not less strongly indicates the nature of the 
policy which, under instructions from home, 
the governor-general proposed to pursue. It 
is true that the expression of his desire to ter- 
minate the contest by negotiation was qualified 
by the conditional words, ‘‘if it can he done 
without a sacrifice of our honour;” but little 
importance could be attached to this saving 
clause, when placed in juxtaposition with the 
concluding words of the governor-general’s 
letter, in which he declares that the continu- 
auce of “the contest” must involve the state 
“in pecuniary difficulties which” it would 


tended with considerable temporary addition 
to the current expenses, and some financial 
difficulties had been the result; but to regard 
the necessary vindication of the national honour 
and the defence of the national interests as 
likely to lead to such a degree of embarrass- 
ment as should be nearly, if not altogether, 
insurmountable, was a view of the subject 
which the judgment and experience of the 
governor-general ought to have led him to 
repudiate with contempt. 

A month after the date of the Marquis 
Cornwallis’s first letter to the Secret Commit- 
tee, he addressed to them a second, dated on 
the river near Raj Mahal, in which he avowed 
his dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
affairs at the courts of the peishwa and the 
nizam, His views were stated more at large 
jo communications addressed by his order to 
the residents at those courts. Colonel Closa, 
the resident at Poona, had been compelled to 
animadvert on some of the gross abuses suf- 
fered to prevail under the peishwa’s govern- 
ment, as in those of all other Oriental po- 
tentates; and he had reported to his own 
government the representations which he had 
made, aud the results. It is unnecessary to 
advert to the precise points of discussion, or 
to offer an opinion on them, The affair is re- 
ferred to only for the purpose of showing the 
deliherately expressed judgment of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis on an important part of the 
policy of his predecessor. That opinion was 
condemnatory. The Marquis Cornwallis had 
arrived at an age which entitled him to respect. 
A large part of his long life had been passed in 
the discharge of important military and poli- 
tical functions, and a portion of his experience 
had heen gained in India. Yet he could refer 
to the alliance with the peishwa in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘‘ It must be in your recollection 
that during Marquis Cornwallis’s former ad- 
ministration, his lordship, foreseeing the evils 
of mixing in the labyrinth of Mahratta polities 
and Mahratta contentions, sedulously avoided 
that sort of connection with the peishwa’s 
government which was calculated to involve 
the Company in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of our actual situation; and that his 
lordship decidedly rejected distinct proposals 
conveyed through the channel of Hurry Punt 
Phurkiah for a more intimate alliance than 


‘‘hardly he able to surmount.” The war had | that which was concluded by the convention 
undoubtedly, as in all similar cases, been at-} of 1792. The evils, however, which his lord- 
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ship then anticipated from such an alliance 
appear to his lordship to have heen exceeded 
by those which have actually occurred under 
the operation of the treaty of Bassein, com- 
bined with the distracted condition of the 
peishwa’s dominions, and with the weaknese 
aud inefficiency of hie highness’s administra- 
tion.” These remarks vividly illustrate the 
spirit in which the Marquis Corowallis’s second 
Indian administration was to be conducted. 
The manner in which the Marquis Corn- 
wallis proposed to bring the war to an end, 
‘* without sacrifice of honour,” was expounded 
by himself in a letter to Lord Lake. The 
principal obstacles, he observed, with regard 
to Scindia, were the detention of the British 
resident by that chief, and the refusal of the 
British government to deliver up Gwalior and 
Gohud. The governor-general had a ready 
mode of getting rid of these difficulties. It 
was to surrender both pointa to Scindia—to 
give him everything in dispute, to reetore to 
him territory which the British government 
had solemnly guaranteed to another, and to 
allow his right to exercise the discretion of 
choosing his own time for the release of the 
British residency—to dismiss his prisoners 
when he pleased, and not a moment sooner. 
“‘T am aware,” eaid the governor-general, “of 
the disadvantages of immediately relinquish- 
ing or even of compromising the demand which 
has been so repeatedly aud so urgently made 
for the release of the British residency”— 
strange would it have heen had he not been 
aware of them, and strange it was that an 
English nobleman, and an English soldier, 
should have perceived only the ‘ disadvan- 
tagee” of such a course, and have been blind 
to the diegrace which it involved. The gover- 
nor-general continues, ‘but I deem it proper 
to apprise your lordehip that, as a mere point 
of honour”—although the “sacrifice” of 
‘‘honour” was to be avoided—*‘ I am disposed 
to compromise, or even to abandon, that de- 
mand, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of 
affairs with Dowlut Rao Scindia; and that I 


have hitherto been induced to eupport it (the 


demand), by the apprehension that the motives 
of such a concession might be misinterpreted, 
and that it might lead to demands on the part 
of Scindia with which we could not comply 
withput a eacrifice of dignity and interest 
incompatible with our security, and thereby 
render etill more difficult of attainment the 
desirable object of a general pacification.” In 
this extraordinary paseage ‘‘a mere point of 
honour” is disposed of as summarily as though 
it were a claim to a fraction of a rupee, and 
the promise that no sacrifice in this respect 
should take place might be supposed to be for- 
gotten. 

For the surrender of Gwalior and Goliud 
the governor-general had a better apology. 
‘‘With regard,” says he, “to the cession of 
Gwalior and Gohud, in my decided opinion, it 
is desirahle to abandon our possession of the 
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former and our connection with the latter, In- 
dependently of any reference to a settlement 
of differences with Dowlut Rao Scindia.” In 
declaring euch acourse “‘desirahle,” the gover- 
nor-general must have meant desirable for the 
government which he administered. _Upon 
this assumption he thus proceeds: ‘‘I have 
therefore no hesitation in resolving to transfer 
to Dowlut Rao Scindia the possession of that 
fortreee and territory ; securing, however, euit- 
able provision for the raua—an arrangement 
which, under actual circumstances, I am satis- 
fied is entirely consistent with our public 
faith.” The word “therefore” is important— 
it displaye fully and nakedly the morality of 
the proposed transaction. The governor-gene- 
ral firet asserts that it is desirable—desirable 
to himself and his government—to diseolve the 
connection. subsisting between that govern- 
ment and a native prince—“ therefore” he 
“has no hesitation”—euch are his words—in 
resolving to give away to an enemy the terri- 
tory of that prince, territory which he enjoys 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and which ie secured to him (as far ae a 
written instrument can be a security) hy a 
eolemn treaty. ‘‘ Under actual circumetances” 
—that is, with reference to the supposed con- 
venience of the arrangement, the governor- 
general ie satisfied that such a tranefer is 
entirely consieteot with public faith! 

Equally impolitic and dishonourable was the 
course which the Marquis Cornwallis proposed 
to adopt towarde the native princes beyond 
the Jumna with whom the British govern- 
ment had recently formed engagements. 
Those engagements he intended summarily to 
annul, There was a portion of territory lying 
to the southward and westward of Delhi, 
which the governor-general calculated wonld 
afford him the means of carrying his views into 
effect with some eemblance of regard to the 
claims of those who were to he deprived of the 
protection of the British government. A 
portion was to be assigned io jaghires to the 
inferior chiefs who had joined the British 
cause ; the remainder to be divided in unequal 
proportions between the rajahs of Machery and 
Bhurtpore, on those chieftains relinquishing 
their alliance with the British government 
—a connection which, it is clear, they could 
not maintain, if the party contracting with 
them choge to withdraw from it, 

It is to he lamented that nearly the last 
official act of the Marquis Cornwallis’s life 
should have been the affixing his signature to 
a letter so injurioue to his character as a 
statesman, and so imbued with false principles 
of political morality. He wae at an advanced 
age; his health, which was not good when he 
lefi England, had gradually become worse 
under the influence of an enervating climate 
and of the bodily and mental fatigue imposed 
by the duties of hie office, and on the 5th nf 
October he drew his last breath at Ghazeepore, 
near Benares. 

Little remark will be necessary on the 
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character of the departed governor-general. 
He had: many excellent qualities, but his mind 
was destitute of the origioality and power 
essential to the character of a great statesman. 
Great minds impress their owo character upon 
their age—inferior ones derive theirs from it. 
Of this latter class was the Marquis Cornwallis. 
He was emphatically the man of his age—the 
representative of its spirit, its opinions, and 
its prejudices. To these he clung with all the 
pertinacity of sincere conviction ; and, indeed, 
ao far as conviction can be entertained without 
examination, it may be said that he felt it. 
He never doubted but that what he had so 
often heard asserted must be true ; and expe- 
rience itself could not undeceive him. He 
left India at the conclusion of his first. admin- 
istration with views unaltered by the startling 
shock which his prejudices had encountered ; 
he returned to it with those prejudices agera- 
vated rather than softened. His mind was of 
a character not uncommon. It was entirely 
passive; the impressions it received from 
witbout remained undisturbed by aoy process 
from within. At the same time, it possessed 
great tenacity with regard to that which had 
once heen admitted. The truth or the error 
that happened to be in fashion was embraced, 
and neither reasoning, change of circumstances, 
nor, after a certain time, even change in the 
popular current of opinion, could dislodge it. 
The mental constitution of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis might be described in few words as 
being of the highest order of the common- 
place. His lot was that which often falls to 
men of like character. He enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary degree of reputation during his life, 
and for a few years after his death ; but the 
artificial brilliancy has passed away. In this 
respect his fate is strikingly contrasted with 
that of his illustrious predecessor. Thwarted 
and reviled, his policy denounced by authority 
and by the popular voice, and impeachment 
threatened as the reward of his services, the 
Marquis Wellesley lived to see his enemies 
silenced, his policy vindicated, his person 
honoured by marks of public respect and 
gratitude, and his fame, like a mighty river, 
continually increasing in volume and strength 
as the distance from its source was extended. 

On the death of the Marquis Coraowallis, 
the office of governor-general devolved provi- 
sionally on the first member of council, Sir 
George Barlow. The rapidly sinkiog state of 
the Marquis Cornwallis had for several days 
previously to bis death indicated that the 
fatal event could not be far distant, and a 
commupication to that effect reaching Calcutta, 
Sir George Barlow had determined to proceed 
to Benares, either to assist the Marquis Corn- 
wallis in the conduct of the negotiations, if 
he should still survive, or undertake their 
entire charge in the event of his death. He 
was consequently on the spot where his 
services were required within s few days 
after power and life had departed from the 
late governor-general. 

















































Before the letter of the Marquis Cornwallis 
transmitting that to be forwarded to Scindia was 
received hy the commander-ia-chief, the aspect 
of affairs in the camp of Scindia had undergone 
some change. The ascendency of Shirzee Rao 
was apparently at an end; and Ambajee 
Ioglia, after being pluodered by Holkar with 
the connivance of Scindia, had attained that 
degree of elevation in the ‘service of the latter 
chief which had been anticipated from the 
honourable reception which awaited him after 
the purpose of his imprisonment had been 
answered. Scindia, from various causes, had 
become less indisposed to pesrce, and a nego- 
tiation had been opened, which was conducted 
on the one part by Colonel Malcolm, then 
present in the camp of the commander-in-chief 
as the governor-general’s agent, aod on the 
other by an old servant of Scindia’s, bearing 
the name and title of Moonshee Kavel Nyne. 
This person had fled to Delhi when the 
authority of Shirzee Rao became paramount. 
Colonel Malcolm, under the authority of Lord 
Lake, having sent for him to the British camp, 
induced him to despatch a relative to Scindia, 
ou whose suggestion that chief seat proposals 
to be laid before the commander-io-chief by 
Moonshee Kavel Nyne. Lord Lake’s answer 
to the overture was, that he could not notice 
any proposal till the British residency was 
released. It was thereupon allowed to depart. 
Under these circumstances, Lord Lake thought 
it not incumbent upon him to forward to 
Scindia the letter of the governor-general, and 
for this exercise of discretion his country 
ought ever to feel grateful. This was not the 
only iostance in which he sought to maintain 
its honour against the desperate determination 
prevailing ab the seat of government to sur- 
renderit, He remonstrated vigorouslyagainst 
the fatal design of severing the British connec- 
tion with the princes io the vicinity of the 
Jumna, and gave good reasons against such a 
measure, which none could have resisted but 
those determined to be unmoved by any argu- 
ments which were opposed to their precoa- 
ceived opinions. After adverting to former 
representations on the benefits likely to result 
from expelling the Mahrattas from Hindostan, 
Lord Lake said, ‘‘I can only add to what I 
have before said on this subject my firm con- 
viction that the maintenance of the strong 
boundary we now possess will soon cause the 
Mahratta nation to abandon every idea of 
attacking our provinces in this quarter, which 
I am fully persuaded they never will do if 
they are permitted either to possess territary in 
Hindostan, or to employ theirarmiesagaiust the 
petty chiefs and jaghiredars, who are declared 
independent (but have not the advantage of 
the British protection), on the west side of 
the Jumna.” The danger of the iotended 
course Lord Lake illustrated by referring to 
the feuds subsistiag between the different 
chiefs—feuds which had been fostered and 
encouraged by the Mahrattas for their own 
purposes. Lord Lake proceeded to show the 
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importance of maintaining the British authority 
with a view to the suppression of the evils 
which the Mahrattas had aggravated, and the 
prohability that in the course of time both 
priaces and subjects would become sensible 
ofthe advantages of the peaceful habits imposed 
upon them. “The very contests,” said he, 
*‘ that would immediately take place among 
the rajahs and chiefs when they were declared 
free of all control of the British government, 
and at liberty to pursue the dictates of their 
own interests or ambition, would, [ conceive, 
be attended with the worst consequences to 
the British government. These petty states 
would first quarrel with each other, and then 
call in the different native powers in their 
vicinity to their respective aid; and large 
armies of irregulars would be contending upon 
the frontier of our most fertile provinces, 
against whose eventual excesses there would 
he no well-grounded security hut a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” In 
the minds of the inferior rajahs, Lord Lake 
declared that the mere praposal of withdraw- 
ing the British protection would produce the 
utmost alarm. They would regard it, he 
said, as a prelude to their being sacrificed to 
the object of obtaining peace with the Mah- 
rattas. On one point Lord Lake appears to 
have concurred with the governor-general: he 
thought that the weakness of the rana of 
Gohud warranted the abrogation of the treaty 
with him. It is remarkable that one who 
thought and felt so justly on other points of 
a similar description, shauld on this have failed 
to reach a conclusion consistent with that at 
which he arrived in other cases. He was 
satisfied, he affirmed, that nothing less than 
“‘the direct operation of British authority” 
would ever place Gohud in a situation “to 
meet those expectations which were formed 
at the conclusian of the treaty with its pre- 
sent ruler.” This language is so vague, 
that it is impossible te determine whether 
the commander-in-chief was prepared in this 
instance te defend a violation of faith or not. 
The treaty itself was the standard of the rana’s 
obligations, not any expectations that might 
have been formed at the time of its conclusion. 
If the direct operation of British authority 
were necessary to compel the rana to fulfil his 
obligations, only one reason can be suggested 
for its refusal—that irreconcilable prejudice 
which dictated that nothing within India 
should be done by British authority which it 
were possible to avoid. Independently of this 
single error relating to the rana of Gohud, the 
letter of Lord Lake is alike sound in its 
political views and admirable for the high and 
honourable feeling by which it is pervaded. 
Putting out of view the hrilliant military 
services oi Lord Lake, and calling to mind 
only his endeavours to save the British 
character in India from the shame which was 
about to fall upon it, his name should ever he 
held by his countrymen in grateful and honour- 
able remembrance. 


SIR GEORGE BARLOW’S REPLY. 
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The letter of the commander-in-chief hore 
date the 6th of October, the day followiog 
that on which the Marquis Cornwallis died. 
The task of deciding on its arguments and 
suggestions consequently devolved on Sir 
George Barlow, whose answer to the repre- 
sentations of Lord Lake is dated the 20th of 
the same month, It avowed his resolution 
‘‘to maintain the general principles of policy 
by which the late governor-general deemed it 
proper to accomplish a general plan of arrange- 
menot with respect to the chicftains and the 
territories on the west of the Jumna,” It might 
have been deubted whether the course of the 
new governor-general were not the result of 
regard for the views of his predecessor, or for 
the judgment of some higher authority ; but 
he was careful te divest his motives ef all 
ambiguity, and to vindicate his claim to a 
portion of the glory which was to result from 
a persevering disregard to the obligations of 
treaties. ‘‘ This resolution,” said he—the reso- 
lution just quoted—“ is founded, not only 
upon my knowledge of the entire conformity 
of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legislature and to the erders of the honour- 
able Court of Directors, hut also upon my 
conviction of their expediency with a view to 
the permanent establishment of the British 
interests in India.” From the enunciation 
of his own views, Sir George Barlow pro- 
ceeded, through some intermediate discussion, 
to impugn those of Lord Lake, which ap- 
peared to him “to involve the necessity of 
maintaining the principal part of aur terri- 
torial possessions on the west of the Jumna, 
and of establishing our contral over the several 
states of Hindostan, with a view to preclude 
the occurrence of those disorders and conten- 
tions which” the commander-in-chief ‘‘con- 
sidered to be calculated to endanger the tran- 
quillity and security of” the British territory 
‘‘in the Doab. Such a system of contral,” 
argued Sir George Barlow, ‘‘ must in its nature 
be progressive, and must ultimately tend to a 
system of universal dominion. I am of 
opinion,” he continued, “‘ that we must de- 
rive our security either from the establish- 
ment of a controlling power and influence over 
all the states of India, or frem the certain 
operation of contending and irreconcilahle in- 
terests among the states whose independence 
will admit of the prosecution of their indi- 
vidual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition, combined with a systematic plan of 
internal defence, such as has been uniformly 
contemplated by this government.” This sys- 
tematic plan far securing the British frontier, 
Sir George afterwards explains to he the estab- 
lishment of a connected chain of forts along 
the Jumna. He then returns to the favourite 
feature of his system, and expresses a hope 
that Lord Lake will probably concur with him 
in thinking that, with such a harrier, ‘the 
British possessions in the Doab will derive 
additional security from the contests of the 
neighbouring states.” 
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Having thus laid down the general princi- 
ples of his policy, Sir George Barlow enters 
upen a discussion of the claims ef the parties 
to the west of the Jumna, whem it was 
intended to ahandon. ‘“‘ With regard to the 
engagements which your lerdship has stated as 
subsisting between ths British government 
aad the ssveral descriptions of persons enume- 
rated in your lordship’s despatch ef the 6th of 
Octoher, it appears to me that the ebligatien of 
a censiderable preportion ef those engagements 
necessarily depends upon the suppesition that 
it was the intention of the British government 
te maintain its autherity and control over the 
bulk of the territeries on the west of the 
Jumna, ceded by Dewlut Rac Scindia. If the 
British gevernment is at liberty to surrender 
its pessessions te the west ef the Jumna, the 
obligation to pretect the zsmindars aod jaghire- 
dara established within these possessions, er 
immediately dependent upon them, can ho cen- 
sidered to exist ne longer than while the 
British government deems it expedient to main- 
tain its autherity over those territeries. As 
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on his part, relinquished all claims tc the pen- 
sions previously granted to different officers of 
his ceurt, frem ths 31st of December, up to 
which peried the Company undertook tc pay 
them, suhject te deducticnu on varieus grounds, 
and among them ths plunder of the British 
residency, The Company alse agreed to pay 
tc Scindia a perscnal allowances of feur lacs 
annually, and to assign, within their territo- 
ries in Hindestan, a jaghirs ef two lacs per 
annum to ths chieftain’s wife, and another ci 
ene lac to his daughter. The Chumbul was te 
be the general houndary hetween the territo- 
ries of the contracting parties ; and the Com- 
pany engaged to form no treaties with the 
rajahs ef Oudepere and Jeudpere, and cther 
chiefs tributary to Scindia in Malwa, Mewar, 
er Merwar, and in ne instance te interfers with 
the settlement which Scindia might make with 
these chiefs. The Company were not te return 
tc Helkar any ef his family possessions in the 
prevince ef Malwa which might have heen 
taken by Scindia. The two chiefs were to 
arrange as they pleased the claims ef Helkar 


far, therefore, as regards that description ef|to tribute er territery nerth of the Taptee and 


persens, the true question appears te he, 


seuth ef the Chumhul, and the British govern- 


whether we are compelled by the nature cf|ment was net to interfere, The mest extra- 
our engagements to maintain possession ef|erdinary article of the treaty was ene by which 


the territories in question.” Such is the 
casuistry hy which Sir Geerge Barlew arrived 
at the conclusion which it was his ebject to 
reach. He admitted, however, that he did 
net intend it to apply te chiefs to whom the 
British gevernment was pledged te make pecu- 
niary or territorial assignments; and these 
persons he proposed to provide for by jaghires 
in a porticn of the territery on the west of the 
Jumna which was te be retained. But the 
true questicn was not, as Sir Geerge Barlew 
represented, whether the British government 


Scindia agreed never te admit Shirzee Rao to 
his councils, er to any public employment 
under his government, The British constitu- 
tion regards the severeign as irresponsihle, and 
visits all delinquency in the cenduct ef public 
affairs upon the miuister ; but the application 
of such a principle hetween states was proba- 
bly made for the first time in this instance. 
By a formal article in a treaty, to prescrihe 
the employment of any particular individual 
might be thought unwerthy ef any govern- 
ment—it was especially unworthy such a 


was compelled to maintain pessession ef} government as that of Great Britain in India. 


the territeries in questien ; hut whether, by 
abandoning pessession, it ceuld at ths same 
time formally ahandon to ruin those whe, under 
a reliance on its power and character, had 
committed themselves to its protection. 

It is no agreeahle task te pursue the sephistry 
of expediency threugh its entangled course— 
it is not more grateful te record the acts which 
presumed convenience dictated at the expense 
ef justice and honour. ' The British govern- 
ment being prepared te indulge Scindia to the 
utmost extent ef his demands, no impediment 
could exist to the establishment ef what! was 
to be called peace. Colonel Malcolm was in- 
trusted with the duty of negotiating a treaty 
with Scindia, and en the 28rd of Novemher 
his lahours were successfully brought te a 
close. The defensive alliance was net renewed 
—the Marquis Cernwallis, in conformity with 
the general tener of his policy, had expressed 
his determination te be rid ef it—but every 
part ef the former treaty ef peace, with the 
exceptien of such parts as might be altered 
hy the new treaty, was to remain in force, 
Gwalior and Gohud were transferred te Scindia 
out of “ considerations of friendship.” Scindia, 


At this time, hewever, all the acts ef that 
government were characterized hy pettiness. 
With all its concessions, the treaty did net 
go quite far enough to please Sir Geerge Bar- 
low, and, in transmitting its ratificatien, he 
annexed certain declaratory articles, intended 
to carry out his faveurite ebject of releasing 
the British government frem the ohligatien ef 
keeping faith with its weak allies, some of 
whom might have been saved by the eperation 
ef the houndary article witheut explanation. 
Lord Lake deferred the transmission of the 
declaratery articles to Scindia, and remen- 
strated, but in vain. The gevernor-gensral 
replied, that great attention was due te the 
leng experiences ef Lord Lake, and evinced his 
respect fer it hy immediately forwarding te 
Scindia the articles against which Lord Lake 
had appealed. 

While the negotiation with Sciadia was in 
progress, Lerd Lake had heen engaged in fol- 
lewing the flight ef Holkar inte the Punjab ; 
wheres, disappeinted in the hope of chtaining 
assistance frem the Sikhs, aud reduced to the 
last extremity, the eager desire of the British 
government fer peace worked most opportunely 
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to his rescue from entlre destruction. A treaty 
was concluded, by which Holkar renounced all 
right to the districts of Tonk Rampoora, 
Bhoondee, and places north of the Chumbul. 
The Company agreed not to interfere south of 
that river, and to restore at the end of a speci- 
fied term certain forts and districts helooging 
to Holkar in the Deccan. Holkar was not to 
entertain any Europeans in his service, and he 
was further restricted from employing Shirzee 
Rao, whose name seems to have been a con- 
stant source of terror to the British govern- 
ment of that period, Here, again, the policy 
of Sir George Barlow received additional illus- 
tration, He had besn desirous of transferring 
the districts of Tonk Rampoora to Scindia, in 
place of the pension of four lacs secured to 
that chieftain hy the late treaty. One motive 
to the intended cession originated in the cir- 
cumstauce of the district having belonged to 
Holkar, and the consequent expectation of the 
governor-general that an additional cause of 
dispute between the two chieftains would thus 
be furnished, tending to promote his favourite 
object of keeping native states at war for the 
benefit of the English government. But the 
hope of obtaining Scindia’s consent failed, aud 
the governor-general was in a state of pitiable 
anxiety as to the disposal of the troublesome 
acquisitions. No state or chief, he appre- 
hended, would taks them as a free gift without 
a guarantee from the British government, and 
there appeared no choice but to give such a 
guarantee or to keep them. Neither of these 
courses suited the policy of Sir George Barlow ; 
and not knowing what to do with the surren- 
dered districts, he determined to give them 
back to Holkar without any kind of considera- 
tion in return, This was effected by a decla- 
ratory article, reciting—not that Sir George 
Barlow had in vain sought to transfer the dis- 
tricts to Scindia, and that no one else would 
take them without a guarantee, but that it 
was understood that the maharajah attached 
great value to them, and that the relations of 
amity beiag happily restored, the British go- 
vernment was desirous of gratifying the wishes 
of the maharajah to the greatest practicable 
extent consistent with equity—a word most 
infelicitously chosen with reference to the 
policy then pursued. Lord Lake again re- 
monstrated, and with the same success that 
had attended his former representations. 
Among the persons sacrificed by the “equity” 
of Sir George Barlow were the rajahs of 
Bhoondes and Jeypore. The conduct of ths 
former, from the commencement of his con- 
nection with the British goyernment, had been 
undeviatingly friendly and faithful. His 
fidelity had heen tested during the retreat of 
Colonel Monson, and he had on that unfor- 
tunate occasion rendered aid that was both 
timely and valuable. By this conduct he had 
incurred the implacable hatred of Holkar. 
Lord Lake justly considered that the services 
and the dangers of this faithful ally merited 
more consideration than Sir George Barlow 
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was disposed to give them, and he repeatedly 
and pressingly urged the claims of the rajah 
to protection, But the governor-general, who, 
it is clear, thought that political affairs are 
excepted from the obligations of ordinary 
morality, was not to he moved hy so visionary 
a feeling as regard to past services, and the 
rajah of Bhoondes received sentence accord- 
ingly. The case of the rajah of Jeypore was 
not precisely similar. Under the influence of 
terror, produced by the approach of Holkar, 
he had swerved irom fidelity ; but he had 
returned to his duty, had rendered good ser- 
vics to the army of General Jones, aud had 
received the most solemn assurances that his 
failure would be forgotten, and the protection 
of the British government continued. In 
favour of this prince Lord Lake laboured 
with the zeal which he invariably displayed 
in endeavouring to save the British govern- 
ment from the disgrace which « timid and 
unprincipled policy was bringing upon it. 
But Sir George Barlow resolved, not only that 
the alliance with the rajah of Jeypore should 
be dissolved, but that the dissolution should 
be immediate; and for this characteristic 
reason—the territories of the rajah of Jeypore 
lay on Holkar’s returning route ; the governor- 
general thought, with much reason, that the 
freshooter might bs tempted to commit some 
excess in passing them. If the alliance con- 
tinued, the British government would he 
obliged to take notice of any outrage ; if it 
were previously dissolved, the obligation was 
at anend. Well might an agent of the rajah, 
in a conference with Lord Lake, indignantly 
exclaim, that the English government, in this 
instance, made its faith subssrvient to its con- 
venience. 

Sir George Barlow had now effected nearly 
all that had been contemplated hy his pre- 
decessor and himself, in the way of dimiuish- 
ing the power and influence of the British 
governmentin India, The defensive alliances 
with Bhurtpore and Machery remained to be 
dealt with, and Lord Lake was instructed to 
open a negotiation for the purpose of detaching 
them from their British ally. In conformity 
with the plan of the Marquis Cornwallis, these 
princes were to he tempted to renounce their 
British connection by the offer of a consider- 
ahle accession of territory. Lord Lake, not 
dispirited by former repulses, once more re- 
sorted to expostulations, and for the first time 
his remonstrances produced some effect. The 
governor-general, in his conversion from the 
creed of the Marquis Wellesley to that of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, had displayed great apti- 
tude for transition; hut in adhering to the 
views which he professed at any particular 
moment, he invariably manifested a degree of 
doggedness not less remarkable. In this 
spirit he did not admit that the representa- 
tions of the commander-in-chief had changed 
his opinion, hnt hs consented to postpone 
acting upon it till « future period. The 
motives to this step are not casily discover- 
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able; nor, indeed, can any valid reason he 
assigned for the great delicacy shown to the 
claims of the rajahs of Bhurtpore and Machery 
in comparison with those of the rajahs of 
Bhoondee and Jeypore. Why were the en- 
gagements of the British with the latter two 
. princes dissolved without ceremony, while the 
abrogation of similar engagements with the 
former two were to be the subject of nego- 
tiation? Only one solution presents itself: 
the rajahs of Bhoondee and Jeypore were 
weak ; those of Bhurtpore and Machery com- 
paratively strong. 

Thus did Sir George Barlow tranquillize 
India. Lord Lake spent the year 1805 in 
completing the negotiations with which he 
had been intrusted, and in making various 
necessary military arrangements, arly io 
the following year he quitted India, leaving 
behind him a reputation for adventurous 
valour and high feeling which will not he 
forgotten. It would not be proper to antici- 
pate results by any observations in this place 
on the effects of the policy which that gallant 
officer so strenuously, though, for the most 
part, so unsuccessfully opposed: this will be 
displayed hereafter. The aspect of the period 
under review is sufficiently dark to need no 
aggravation from a premature view af the 
future. Under the Madras presidency events 
occurred soon after Sir George Barlow’s paci- 
fication, which, though unimportant if re- 
garded with reference merely to their extent, 
derived consequence from the alarm which 
they were calculated to create in relation to 
the instrument by which Great Britain had 
subjected a great part vf India to its sway, 
and by which its conquests were to be main- 
tained, 

The extraordinary fact, that England main- 
taios her empire in the East principally by 
means of a native army, renders the connec- 
tion between the ruling powers and the mili- 
tary one of extreme delicacy. One great 
point of reliance, which is afforded hy almost 
every other army, is wanting in that of India. 
The pride of country vffers one of the best 
securities for the fidelity of the soldier, and 
all judicious commanders are well aware of 
the importance of preserving it unimpaired. 
In India the case is different. The national 
feeling of the troops can afford no ground of 
confidence ; whatever portion of this quality 
they may happen to possess, must operate to 
the prejudice of their rulers. The men who 
govern India are not natives of India, 
strangers to the soil command the ohedience 
of its sons; and if national pride entered 
largely into the character of the natives, that 
obedience, if yielded at all, would be yielded 
reluctantly. Generally, in India, this feeling 
is anything but strong ; and its place is sup- 
plied by a sense of the benefits derived by the 
individual from the maintenance of the Euro- 
pean supremacy, and by a powerful instinct 
of abedience, comhined with a somewhat in- 
definite, and perhaps almost superstitious 
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feeling of respect for the people who, within 
the compass of a very brief period, have, as if 
by enchantment, become masters of an empire 
splendid beyond comparison with any other 
ever held in a condition of dependency by a 
foreign state. Yet, with all the allowances 
that must he made on the grounds of selfish- 
ness, habit, admiration, and fear, it must not 
be supposed tliat natives always look on the 
existing state of things with entire satisfaction. 
Tt is not easy for the Mahometan to forget 
that, very recently, men of his own race and 
creed wielded the sceptre which is now trans- 
ferred to Christian hands; and though the 
passive character of the Hindoo, and the 
estrangement from political power consequent 
upon the previous subjugation of his country, 
may generally be sufficient to preclude him 
from meditating schemes of conquest and 
reprisal, he is under the influence of other 
feelings little calculated to promote military 
subordination or to secure military fidelity. 
The pride of caste, and the bigoted attach- 
ment with which the Hindoo clings to an 
unsocial superstition which interferes with 
almost every action of daily life, have a direct 
tendency to foster habits which in Europe 
must be regarded as altogether inconsistent 
with the character of a soldier. Between an 
army composed of Hindoos and Mahomeitans, 
and the Europeans who commana them, there 
can be but little community nf feeling. Dif- 
fering as they do in country, in religious 
belief, in habits of life, in form and com- 
plexion, they have not even the bond of a 
common tongue ; the European officers gene- 
rally possessing but a slender knowledge of 
the languages of the men under their com- 
mand, and the men no knowledge at all of 
the language of their officers. The elements af 
discontent are, therefore, sufficiently powerful, 
while the means of allaying it are small; and 
it is obvious that, in an army so constituted, 
vigilance must never for a moment be per- 
mitted to slumber. This important truth can 
never he lost sight of without endangering the 
safety of the British dominion in India, and, 
by consequence, the well-being of the people 
committed to its care. 

These reflections are suggested by the facts 
which it is now necessary to relate, facts 
which at the time excited no inconsiderable 
alarm both in India and at home, and which. 
are recorded in characters of blood. 

In the spring of 1806, symptoms of insub-. 
ordination were manifested by a part of the 
troops under the presidency. They seem 
scarcely to have excited the degree of atten- 
tion which they called for; and at the very 
moment when the authorities were congratu- 
lating themselves upon their entire suppress- 
ion, the fortress of Vellore became a scene of 
open mutiny and ferocious massacre. 

The ostensible cause of the disturbance was 
a partial change in the dress of the troops. 
The old turban had been thought inconvenient, 
and it was proposed to replace it hy one 
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lighter, and better adapted to.the military 
character. The alteration was recommended 
by two officers of long experience in the 
Company’s service, was sanctioned by the 
commander-in-chief, Sir John Cradock, and 
finally was submitted to the governor, Lord 
William Bentinck—that nobleman having suc- 
ceeded Lord Clive, who had retired under 
feelings of disgust. The governor not only 
approved, but ordered the new turban to be 
adopted by a corps of fencibles under his own 
especial command. The use of this turban, 
however, either actually violated the prejudices 
of the men, or was seized upon by designing 
agitators as affording the means of exciting 
disaffection to the European authorities. Acts 
of insubordination occurred, connected with 
an alleged raluctance to the adoption of the 
new turhan. Neglected for a time, it at 
length became impossible to avoid noticing 
them. They were confined principally to two 
battalions of different regiments—one of them 
stationed at Vellore, the other at Wallajahbad. 
The irregularities were more general, as well 
as more marked, in the hattalion stationed in 
the former place; and when they attracted 
attention, it was deemed inexpedient to suffer 
the hattalion to remain there. It was ac- 
cordingly ordered to proceed to the presidency, 
where a court-martial was assembled for the 
trial of two men, whose conduct had heen 
especially reprehensible, They were con- 
victed, and sentenced to corporal punishment. 
At Wallajabbad, a native soubahdar, who had 
heen guilty of apparent connivance at the dis- 
orderly proceedings which had taken place, 
was summarily dismissed from the service, 
and, on the recommendation of the commander 
at that station, three companies of European 
troops were marched thither from Poona- 
mallee. The intimations of disorder now 
appeared to subside at both places. The com- 
manding officer of the battalion stationed at 
Vellore reported it to he in as perfect a state 
of discipline as aay other native corps on the 
establishment, At Wallajahbad subordination 
appeared to be entirely restored. A general 
order had been prepared, for the purpose of 
removing any apprehensions which the native 
troops might entertain as to future interference 
with their religious prejudices ; but the ap- 
parent calm lulled the authorities into a per- 
suasion of security, and it was deemed judicious 
to suspend the publication of the order. 

The seerning tranquillity was deceitful. The 
assurance of the re-establisment of discipline 
at Vellore, conveyed from that station to the 
commander-in-chief, and by him forwarded to 
the government, reached the presidency on the 
10th of July, and, on the same day, the 
smouldering embers of sedition and mutiny 
burst into aflame. Early in the morning of 
that day, the native troops rose against the 
Enropean part of the garrison, consisting of 
two companies of his Majesty’s 69th regiment, 
whom, with every other European within 
their reach, they doomed to indiscriminate 
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slaughter. The attack was totally unexpected, 
and consequently no preparations had been 
made for resisting it. The hour chosen by the 
conspirators, two o’clock in the morning, was 
well adapted to their murderous intentions, 
the execution of them being aided by darkness, 
and by the fact of a considerable portion of 
their destined victims being asleep. But, 
notwithstanding all these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the British troops did not dis- 
honour their country. For a considerable 
time they maintained possession of the bar- 
racks, exposed to a heavy fire from their 
assailants. When this position became no 
longer tenable, a part of the garrison effected 
their escape to the ramparts of the fortress, 
where they established themselves, aod of 
which they retained possession for several 
hours after all the officers of the corps had 
been killed or disabled, and after their ammu- 
nition had been entirely exhausted. 

About four hours after the commencement 
of the attack, intelligence of it was received 
by Colonel Gillespie, at the cantonment of 
Arcot, a distance of about sixteen miles, and 
that officer immediately put in motion the 
greater part of the troops at his disposal, con- 
sisting of the 19th regiment of dragoons and 
some native cavalry, of the strength of about 
four hundred and fifty men. Putting himself 
at the head of one squadron of dragoons and a 
troop of native cavalry, he proceeded with the 
greatest celerity to Vellore, leaving the re- 
mainder of the troops to follow with the guns 
uaoder Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy. On his 
arrival, Colonel Gillespie effected a junction 
with the gallant residue of the 69th; but it 
was found impracticable to obtain any decisive 
advantage over the insurgents natil the arrival 
of the remainder of the detachment, which 
reached Vellore about ten o’clock. The main 
object then was to reduce the fort. The 
mutineers directed their powerful force to the 
defence of the interior gate, and, on the arrival 
of the guns, it was resolved that they should 
be directed to blowing it open, preparatory to 
a charge of the cavalry, to be aided hy a charge 
of the remnant of the 69th, under the personal 
command of Colonel Gillespie. Thess measures 
were executed with great precision and bravery. 
The gate was forced open by the fire of the guns; 
a combined attack by the European troops and 
the native cavalry followed, which, though 
made in the face of a severe fire, ended in the 
complete dispersion of the insurgents, and the 
restoration of the fort to the legitimate autho. 
rities. About three hundred and fifty of the 
mutineers fell in the attack, and about five 
hundred were made prisoners in Vellore and 
in various other places to which they had fled. 

The number of Europeans massacred by the 
insurgents amounted to one hundred and 
thirteen. Among them were Colonel Fancourt 
and thirteen other officers. Vellore was the 
only station disgraced by open revolt and mas- 
sacre ; the symptoms of disaffection manifested 
at Wallajahbad, Hyderabad, and other places, 
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were by seasonable and salutary precautions 
suppressed. In some instances the murderous 
proceedings at Vellore impressed the com- 
manding officers at other stations with such 
an undue degree of apprehension, as to lead 
them to disarm their native troops without 
sufficient cause—-an unreasonable suspicion 
thus succeeding to an unreasonable confidence. 
Indeed, the European officers seem generally 
to have taken but small pains to inform them- 
selves of the feelings and dispositions of the 
native troops. Looking at the eveats which 
preceded the unhappy affair at Vellore, it 
seems impossible to avoid feeling surprise at 
the unconsciousness and security displayed hy 
the European authorities np to the momeat of 
the frightful explosion. No apprehension ap- 
pears to have been entertained, although the 
massacre was preceded hy circumstances abun- 
dantly sufficient to justify the feeling, and 
though the approaching danger was not left 
to be inferred from circumstances. Positive 
testimony as to the treacherous intentions of 
the native troops was tendered, but, unfortu- 
nately, treated with disregard aod contempt. 
Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost 
universal treachery, a solitary instance of 
fidelity to the ruling powers occurred, and the 
name of Mustapha Beg deserves on this account 
to he recorded. This man, who had become 
acquainted with a part, if not the whole, of 
the desigas of the conspirators, proceeded on 
the night of the 16th of June to the house of 
one of the officers of the garrison, aod there 
stated that the Mussulmans of the hattalioa 
had united to attack the barracks, and kill all 
the Europeans, on account of the turban. 
The course takea upon this occasion hy the 
officer to whom the communication was made, 
was certainly, under the circumstances, an ex- 
traordinary one: he referred the matter to the 
native officers, and they reported that no 
objection existed to the use of the turban. 
One of the parties implicated admitted having 
used certain expressions attributed to him, but 
gave them an interpretation which rendered 
them harmless; and the evideace of the in- 
formant was alleged to he unworthy of credit 
—first, on the ground of general had character ; 
and secondly, hecause he lahoured uoder the 
infirmity of madness. The charge of habitual 
drunkenness, which was brought against Mus- 
tapha Beg, was certainly oot snfficient to war- 
rant the rejection of his evidence without 
further inquiry ; aud the imputation of mad- 
ness appears never to have heen thought of 
before, hut to have been fabricated at the 
moment for the especial purpose of destroying 
the force of his testimony. That it should 
have obtained ‘the implicit belief and acqui- 
esceace of the European officer in command is 
inexplicahle upon any reasonable grounds. 
The men who made the charge had a direct 
interest in establishing it—something more, 
therefore, than mere assertion was requisite 
before it could reasonably he credited ; yet no 
evidence that Mustapha Beg had ever previ- 
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ously displayed symptoms of insanity seems to 
have been afforded, or even required. His 
story was at once rejected as the effusion of a 
distempered mind, aad thus snccess was 1n- 
sured to the atrocious design, which a reason- 
able caution might have frustrated. The 
degree of information possessed hy Mustapha 
Beg has heen the subject of question, It has 
been said that he knew much more than he 
avowed ; that he was, in fact, acquainted with 
the entire plans and objects of the conspirators, 
aad studionsly concealed a part of them. This 
may be true, inasmuch as, in most cases, it is 
nearly impossible for any degrec of lahour or 
ingenuity to draw from a native witness ‘‘the 
whole truth ;” but it must be remembered 
that this charge rests upon testimoay in no 
way preferable to that of Mustapha Beg him- 
self; and, if well founded, the fact of the 
informer concealing a part of what he kaew, 
canoot justify the unaccountable inattention 
displayed towards that which he revealed. 

The commnaication made by Mustapha Beg 
was disregarded, aod the massacre of Vellore 
followed. This event, ia coanection with the 
insuhordination displayed at other stations, 
demanded careful and minute inquiry as to 
the cause. The greatest confidence had been 
reposed in the native troops; that confidence 
had heen continued eveo after much had 
occurred which ought to have shaken it; hut 
the disaffection of a part of the troops was no 
longer matter of mere report or mere suspicion 
—it had heen manifested too plainly and too 
terribly to admit of denial or of doubt. The 
government, therefore, now commenced the 
business of inquiry ia earaoest. 

From the national characteristics of the 
native troops, it must he always a work of 
some difficulty to trace their actions and im- 
pressions to their gennine origin. The oh- 
aoxious turban was put forward as the main 
ground of dissatisfaction, comhiaed with some 
orders which had been recently issued, hy 
which the men, whea on duty, were forbidden 
to wear on their faces certain marks of caste, 
and were required to trim their beards in a 
uniform manoer. It appears that the latter 
regulations were not altogether new : they had 
heen enforced in certain regiments and ne- 
glected in others, and the orders only required 
a general conformity to practices which had 
for some time heen partially adopted. The 
objection to the new turban (as far as any sin- 
cere objection was felt at all) lay principally 
with the Mahometans, who thought themselves 
degraded hy heing required to wear anything 
approaching ia appearance to a European 
hat. The restrictions in regard to marks of 
caste were applicable to the Hindoos; hut the 
regulations relating to the heard seem to have 
been obnoxious to both classes. As the two 
officers by whose recommeadation the regn- 
lations were adopted had beea long ia the 
Compaay’s service, it may seem that they 
ought to have been hetter acquainted with 
the feelings and prejudices of the native troops 
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than to have risked the affections of the army, 
and the consequent safety of the British 
dominion, upon a point so perfectly trifling as 
a change of dress. As far, howcver, as the 
turban is concerned, it is but justice to those 
officers to state, that they appear to have had 
little reason to apprehend auy opposition to 
its introduction, and still less to anticipate the 
criminal excesses for which it afforded a pretext. 
The proposed change was long a matter of 
publicity. In the first instance, three turbans 
were made, and three men—one of them a 
Mahometan—wore them at the presidency for 
iuspection. These men declared that they 
preferred them to the old ones. The pattern 
turbans were afterwards publicly exhibited at 
the adjutant-general’s office, where they were 
seen by officers and men of all ranks and 
classes, The new turban bore a near resem- 
blance to that which had been long worn by 
oue of the hattalions of native infantry; in 
another regiment, one of the battalions wore 
a turban little differing from a Scottish bonnet, 
and turbans unt very dissimilar were in use in 
various regiments. With such precedents, it 
might have been presumed that no resistance 
would have heen offered to an innovation cal- 
culated materially to promote the comfort of 
the men, On the other points, 1t is not per- 
haps easy to acquit the framers of the regu- 
lation of having somewhat rashly impaired the 
real efficiency of the army, from an over- 
anxious desire to improve itsappearance. The 
Hindoos are, of all people upon the earth, the 
most alive to any interference with their 
superstitious observances, This fact must have 
been familiar to officers of so much experience 
as those who propused the offensive arders ; and 
to outrage the feelings of the troops for no 
better purpose than to render their appear- 
ance more agreeable to the eye of military 
taste, was ill-advised and imprudent. Yet, 
though this gave considerable offence—and, 
if the prejudices of the Hindoos are to be re- 
spected, the feeling of offence was not unwar- 
ranted—it was not the main cause of the 
mutiny ; for it appears that few of the Hindoos 
joined in it except by the instigation of the 
Mahometans. The latter class were every- 
where the promoters of the disturbances,‘and 
it remains to be seen by what motives they 
wore actuated, 

The Mahometana ohjected to the new turban, 
aud this led the Hindoos te dwell upon their 
own grievances; but the turban itself was but 
a pretext, artfully used by the emissaries of 
those hostile to the British sway, to excite dis- 
content and rebellion. The native officers, 
poth before and after the occurrences at Vellore, 
declared that there was nothing in the new 
turban inconsistent with the laws and usages 
of their religion, or in any way degradiag to 
those who were required to wear it; and the 
chief conspirator at Vellore, a few days previ- 
ously to the insurrection, being questioned by 
his commanding officer as to the existence of 
dissatisfaction, offered, in the presence of the 
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other native officers, to place the Koran on his 
head and swear that there was none, and that 
the whole corps were prepared to wear the 
turban. The feeling against it was certainly 
far from universal; for, in many instances, 
much alacrity was shown in adopting it; and, 
after the mutiny, some corps requested per- 
mission to wear it as a testimony of their un- 
shaken fidelity. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the habitual dissimulation which is 
one of the national characteristics; but all the 
evidence tends to show that, had no political 
causes intervened, the change would have heen 
effected as quietly as others had been which 
in themselves were more likely ta give offence. 
But Vellore was, at that time, the seat of deep 
and dark intrigues, directed to the destruction 
of the British government and the elevation 
nf a Mahometan sovereignty upon its ruins. 
The fortress of Vellore was the residence of 
the sous of Tippoo Sultan, and the whole 
neighbourhood swarmed with the creatures of 
the deposed family. The choice of this place 
for their abode was an injndicious one, and the 
circumstances under which they were permit- 
ted to reside there enhanced the dangers aris- 
ing from their situation. Au extravagant 
revenue had been placed at their disposal, 
which enabled them to purchase the services 
of a host of retainers—an advantage which 
they did not neglect. Many were to be found 
who, from old associations, possessed a feeling 
of attachment to the family of Tippoo; many 
more who, from religious bigotry, were willing 
to engage in any scheme having for ita object 
the destruction of a European and Christian 
power; and a atill greater number ready to 
sell themselves to the hest bidder, and to lend 
their assistance to any cause in the prosperity 
of which they hoped to participate. The Ma- 
hometan power had declined with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, and the numher of those whose 
fortunes had declined with it was cousiderable. 
Many of these persons had entered the army 
of the conquerors; and our own ranks thns 
comprehended a body of men whose feeliags 
and whose interests were arrayed against us. 
Over every class of those who cherished senti- 
ments of discontent, or hopes of advantage 
from change, the sons of Tippoo were impru- 
dently allowed the means of establishing and 
retaining uobounded influence. The place 
chosen for their residence was in the immediate 
neighhourhood of their former grandeur—the 
restraint under which they were placed of the 
mildest character—the accommodation pro- 
vided for them of the most splendid description 
—-their allowances on a scale of oriental mag- 
nificence. The imprudent bounty of the Bri- 
tish government thus furnished them with an 
almost unlimited command of the means oi 
corruption, aud enabled them to add to the 
stimulus of hope the more powerful temptation 
of immediate benefit. These opportunities and 
advantages they abuadantly improved, and the 
cousequence was, that, in the town and garri- 
son of Vellore, their numerical strength was 
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greater than that of the government which 
held them in captivity. 

It appears that no fewer than three thou- 
sand Mysoreans settled in Vellore aud ita 
Vicinity subsequently to its hecoming the abode 
of the princes; that the number of their ser- 
vants and adherents in the pettah amounted to 
about one thousand eight hundred; that the 
general population of the place had astonish- 
ingly increased, and that some hundreds of 
persous were destitute of any visible means of 
subsistence. These were circumstances which 
ought to have excited suspicion—which ought 
to have called forth vigour: unfortunately they 
were regarded with apathy. Instead of the 
atrict and vigilant superintendence which 
ought to have been exercised over such a po- 
pulation, in such a place, there is the strongest 
ground for concluding that the utmost laxity 
prevailed. It is clear that, for the purposes 
of security, the military power ought to have 
been paramount; but authority was at Vellore 
so much divided as to destroy all unity of pur- 
pose, all energy, and nearly all responsibility. 
The commanding officer, of course, controlled 
the troops; the collector was charged with the 
care of the police; and the paymaster of sti- 
peads with the custody of the princes. This 
was a departure from the original plan, by 
which the whole of those duties had heen in- 
trusted to the military commander; and the 
change was far from judicious. 

With so many chances in their favour, the 
sons of Tippoo were not likely to be very scru- 
pulous in availing themselves of the opportu- 
nities which fortune had thrown in their way; 
and that, at least, two of them were implicated 
in the atrocities of Vellore, is beyond question. 
The connection of those eventa with simulta- 
neous disturbances at Hyderabad and other 
places was not distinctly traced; but there’can 
be little doubt of their having originated in the 
same cause, and little danger of error in treat- 
ing them all as ramifications of the same con- 
spiracy. The means resorted to of exciting 
disaffection were invariably the same. The 
changes of dress, which, but for the sinister 
arts employed to pervert them, would have 
attracted no more attention than matters so 
trivial demanded, were declared to be part of 
an organized plao for forcing Christianity on 
the troops and the people. The turban was 
held up to their hatred as a Christian hat, as 
the turnscrew attached to the fore part of the 
uniform was converted into a cross, the symbol 
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of a native; that a hundred hodies without 
heads were lying along the banks of the Mouse 
river; that the Europeans had built a church, 
which it required a sacrifice of human heads 
to sanctify; and that they designed to mas- 
sacre all the natives except those who should 
erect the sign of the cross on the doors of their 
dwellings. Superstitious feeling was assailed 
in every practicable way. Fanatical mendi- 
cants prowled about, scattering the seede of 
sedition and revolt, and astrology was called 
in to predict the downfall of the Christian and 
the ascendency of Mussulman power. 

Such means could not fail to operate power- 
fully upon the minds of an ignorant and bigoted 
people, accessible to the helief of any reports, 
however improhahle or absurd, if addressed 
to their religious prejudices; and the effects of 
the poison attested the skill with which it had 
been prepared. To a European, the very 
imputation of an intention on the part of the 
government to interfere with the religion of 
the people of India, excluding all consideration 
of the means hy which it was to be effected, 
can appear only ridiculous. No government 
has ever exercised such perfect toleration, or 
displayed so much tenderness towards religions 
differing from those of the governors, as that 
of the British in India. Indulgence has been 
pushed even to excess—the most horrible atro- 
cities were long allowed to he perpetrated with 
impunity, from a fear of giving offence to the 
yotaries of the gloomy creed in which they 
originated. Impartial observers have soie- 
times complained of the indifference of the 
ruling powers to the cause of Christianity; but 
never has there been a shadow of reasoo for 
ascribing to them an indiscreet zeal to accele- 
rate its progress. Towards the native troops, 
especially, the greatest forhearance has heen 
uniformly manifested, and the strictness of 
military discipline has been in various points 
relaxed, io order to avoid offence to the pre- 
vailing superstitions. The European servants 
of the Company have rigidly pursued the course 
prescribed by the supreme authority. Their 
own religious observances, when attended to, 
have been uomarked by ostentation, and un- 
mixed with any spirit of proselytism. At the 
time of the unfortunate disturbances, uo mie- 
sionary of the English nation had exercised his 
office in that part of India where they occurred. 
In the interior there was no provision what- 
ever for Christian worship; and the com- 
mander-in-chief stated it to be a melancholy 


of the Christian faith. Even the practice of|truth, that so unfrequent were the religious 


vacciuation, which had heen for some time in- 
troduced, was represeated as intended to ad- 
vance the cause of Christianity. The reports 
circulated for the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of the people, differed only in the 
greater or less extent of their demands upon 
popular credulity. At Hyderahad the most 
outrageous rumours were propagated and bhe- 
lieved. Among other extravagances, it was 
currently reported that the Europeans were 
about to make a human sacrifice, iu the person 


observances of the officers doing duty with 
hattalions, that the sepoys had but recently 
discovered the nature of the religion professed 
hy the English. These circumstances did not, 
however, secure the government from a sus- 
picion of intending to force the profession of 
Christianity upon the natives; for, though the 
originators and leaders of the conspiracy well 
knew the falsehood of the imputation, it was, 
no douht, believed by many who were induced 
to unite with them. ‘The undeviating policy 
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of the government ought to have exempted it 
from such suspicion—the absurdity of the 
means hy which it was alleged to be intended 
to effect the object was sufficient to discredit 
the charge, had it beea sanctioned by proba- 
bility ; but fanaticism does not reason: any re- 
port that falls in with its prejudices is eagerly 
received and implicitly credited. 

The mutineers were quickly overcome, and 
order was re-established in the fortress, But 
the difficulties of government did not end with 
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dissatisfaction. The regulationa which had 
furnished a pretext for the perpetration of s0 
much crime and mischief were still in force, 
aod it was a matter of some delicacy to deter- 
mine how to deal with them. Evcry course 
that could be suggested was open to serious 
objections, and great calmness and great saga- 
city were required in making a selection. To 
discuss at length the wisdom of the chosen lina 
of policy would occupy too much space. It 
may suffice to say, that conciliation being 
thought expedient, the regulations were aban- 
doned: and though it may be urged that this 
was almost a matter of necessity, under the 
circumstances which existed, still it was not 
unattended with danger, from the evil pre- 
cedent which it afforded of a concession sx- 
torted by mutiny and massacre. Mutiny isa 
crime which, by the severity of military law, 
1s deemed deserving of death; but the iosur- 
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anythiog but salutary. By the people at 
large, whom this act of liberality was doubtless 
meant to conciliate, it was in danger of beiog 
misunderstood, and was quite as likely to be 
attributed to the operation of fear as to the 
spirit of magnanimous forgiveness. It was a 
proceeding which can on no ground be justi- 
fied, and which, it is to be hoped, will never 
furnish a rule for the guidance of aay future 
government. 

On acother point a collision of opinion took 
Sir John Cradock advised that the 
regiments which were implicated in the mutiny 
should be expunged from the list of the 
army; Lord William Bentinck took a different 
view: but on this question the other members 
in council agreed with the commander-in-chief. 
The former, however, attached so much impor- 
tance to his own view of the question, as to 
determine to act on his own judgment and 
responsibility, in opposition to the opinion of 
the majority in council, It would appear 
incredible that a question regarding no higher 
or More momentous matter than the retention 
of the names of two regimeats upon the army 
list, or their expulsion from it, could have 
been regarded as justifying the exercise of 
that extraordinary power vested in the 
governor for extraordinary occasiona, and for 
extraordinary occasions only, were not ths 
fact authenticated beyond the possibility of 
doubt. On his own responsibility Lord 
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mutiny, grave as is that offence in itself. The 
baseness, treachery, and murderous cruelty 
with which it was marked, gives it a frightful 
pre-eminence over the generality of military 
revolts, and it is painful to think that so de- 
testable a project should have heen so far 
attended with success as to procure the aboli- 
tion of the orders which had been made the 
pretext for it. The fatal regulations being dis- 
posed of, another question arose as to the man- 
ner of disposing of the culprite—and concilia- 
tion again triumphed. 

On this subject great difference of opinion 
existed, and much discussion took place. The 
goveroor, Lord William Bentinck, advised a 
very mild course; Sir John Cradock, the 
commander-in-chief, recommended oo# some- 
what more severe. The other members of 
council coincided in opinion with the governor; 
while the governor-general in council, who 
interfered on the occasion, adopted the views 
of Sir John Cradock. Ultimately, the greater 
part of the disaffected troops escaped with 
very slight puoishment, and some may almost 
be said to have heen rewarded for their crimes. 
A few only of the most culpable suffered the 
punishment of death; the remainder wers 
merely dismiesed the service, and declared 
incapable of being readmitted to it ; and some 
of the officers, whose guilt was thought to 
be attended hy circumstances of extenuation, 
received small pensions. The propriety of 
this last favour ie something more than ques- 
tionable, To the army, the example was 


majority of the couacil, and determined that 
the regiments in which the mutiny had 
occurred should remain on the list. In turn, 
the act by which the governor of Fort St. 
George had set aside tha opinion of his council 
was as unceremoniously aooulled by the 
supreme government, who directed that the 
names of the guilty regiments should be 
struck out. The conduct of the governor, in 
thus indiscreetly exercising the extraordinary 
power vested in him, was also disapproved at 
home. On some former occasion his policy 
had not commanded the entire approbation 
of the Court of Directors, and this act was 
followed by his lordship’s recall. It was at 
the same time deemed no longer advisable 
that Sir John Cradock should retain the com- 
mand of the army, and he was accordiaogly 
removed from it. A calm inquiry into the 
course pursued by Sir John Cradock will 
perhaps lead to ths conclusion that he did not 
merit very severa reprehension. He seems, 
in the commencament of the disturbances, to 
have been guided by the opinions of others 
whom he thought better informed than him- 
self, On finding that the line of conduct 
which he had been advised to pursue was 
fomenting discontent among the troops, he 
stated the fact to the governor, by whose 
encouragemeat he was led to persevere. The 
disastrous results, however, which followed, 
showed but too plainly the impolicy of doing 
so; and the commander-in-chief must, un- 
aaa be held responsible for the conduct 
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of the army; but the errors into which Sir 
John Cradock was led admit of the extenn- 
ation arising from the fact of his being nearly a 
stranger at the presidency. It was thonght, 
however, and perhaps justly, that, after what 
had occurred, there was little hope of his 
being able to exercise his authority beneficially 
to the army or the British government. Still, 
the case of Sir John Cradock appears to have 
been attended with some hardship ; and it is 
to be lamented that a course conld not have 
been devised which might have spared the 
feelings of the gallant officer, without ‘conipro- 
mising the ioterests of his country, or the 
spirit and efficiency of the army of Madras. 
The adjutant-general and deputy adjutant- 
general were ordered to return to Europe, 
but the former officer was subsequently 
restored. These two officers were better 
acquainted with India than ths commander- 
in-chief, but there was much to extennate 
their error; aod few men, perhaps, in their 
circumstances would have acted with more 
discretion. 

One change, consequeut upon the mutiny 
of Vellore, was a very proper and necessary 
one: the family of Tippoo Sultan was removed 
to Bengal, and thus separated from the spot 
where they could most effectually intrigue 
against British power and influence. The 
extravagant allowances, also, which they had 
previously enjoyed, were subjected to judicious 
retrenchment. 

’ One of the most remarkable and lamentable 

circumstances brought to light by the transac- 
tions which have been narrated was, the want 
of cordiality and confidence between the 
British and native officers. A spirit of 
estrangement seems to have existed between 
them, altogether inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the service to which both belonged. 
Whether anything in the conduct. or deport- 
ment -of one class was calculated to give 
reasonable cause of offence to the other, it 
might not be easy now to determine; but 
certain it is, that the interests of the govern- 
ment imperatively require that courtesy and 
urbanity should invariably mark the habits 
and demeanour of the British towards the 
native officers and troops. ‘Thess virtues 
must not, indeed, be carried to such an excess 
as to lead to the sacrifice of any moral prin- 
oiple, or to the surrender of one tittle of the 
great duty of military obedience; but, short 
of these, it is impossible they can be carried 
too far, and a systematic neglect of them by 
any British officer is in fact a breach of his 
duty to his country. 

The clamour raised against the new turban 
was instigated in a great degree by political 
emissaries, assuming the guise of religious 
devotees, and who thus were enabled to 
exercise a powerful influence over a bigoted 
and superstitious people. But the mischievous 
labours of these persons were by no means 
distasteful to the native officers, though a 
majority of them were, convinced that there 
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was nothing in the turban inconsistent with 
the dictates of their religious belief, and that 
the reports of the designs of the British to 
make a forcible change in ths religion of the 
people were ridiculons and unfounded. The 
conduct of the native officers at Vellore needs 
neither illustration nor remark. At other 
places they were found not exempt from the 
taint of sedition which had affected the 
privates, At Nundedroog an inquiry was 
instituted, and it was proved that very offen- 
sive expressions had heen nttered, and various 
attempts had been made to excite insubordi- 
nation. Seventeen persons were dismissed 
the service, aod among them several officers. 
No doubt was entertained as to the existence 
of a similar spirit at Baagalore, but the fact 
could not be established by legal! evidence. 
At Palmacotta, where a body of Mussulman 
troops had been disarmed somewhat abruptly 
by the commanding officer, it was deemed expe- 
dient, on re-arming them, to except some of 
the native commissioned officers, and after an 
inquiry, several were dismissed. There, as 
at Nundedroog, language had been used 
sufficiently significant and highly reprehen- 
sihle. Criminality of a similar character was 
established against several persons at Walla- 
jabad, and some dismissals took place there. 
At Bellary, a soubahdar was convicted on the 
clearest evidence of having, In company with 
two sepoys, aided two religious mendicants in 
propagating doctrines of the most atrocious 
description, and he was ip consequence dis- 
missed. So striking and conspicnous was this 
naworthy conduct in the native officers, and 
so alarming their abuse of ths influence which 
they naturally possessed over the minds of the 
men, that it was deemed necessary to publish 
a general order especially addressed to them, 
calling to their recollection the principles 
upon which they had been employed in the 
Company’s service, and warning them of the 
consequences which would attend a departure 
from their duty. 

The storm happily passed over, but it 
affords abundant materials for speculation as 
to futurity. The safety of the empire de- 
mands that the bond of connection between 
the native army and their British officers 
should he confirmed and strengthened. For 
this purpose, the more the means of inter- 
course between the several classes are facili- 
tated the better. A common language is 
a great instrnment for avoiding misunder- 
standing and promoting good-will; and it is 
to be feared that the native tongues have not 
always received that degree of attention from 
British officers to which they are entitled. 
Some additional encouragements to their 
study seem requisite, as the mastering of them 
so materially tends to promote that harmony 
and mutual good understanding which it is 
so important to establish. A mere smattering 
of a language may be sufficient for conveyiag 
and understanding the dry details of regi- 
mental duty, bnt is not snfliciént for establish- 
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ing and niaintaining that degree of influence 
over the natives which every well-wisher to 
the permanence of the British dominion must 
be desirous should exist, 

Another point of vital importance will be 
to raise the character of the native troops, 
and especially of the native officers, as far as 
may be, toa British standard; to imbue them 
with a portion of those noble principles which 
the European world derives from the age of 
chivalry, and to give them the habits and the 
feeling of gentlemen. The principle of honour, 
which feels “‘a stain like a wound,” should be 
sedulously inculeated and encouraged, By 
advancing the character of the native soldiery 
in the scale of moral dignity, we are adding to 
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the security of our own dominion in the Kast ; 
by degrading it, or suffering it to sink—nay, 
by perinitting it to remain stationary, we are 
co-operating with the designs of our enemies, 
and undermining the safety of our govern- 
ment. Where the soldier is actuated exclu- 
sively hy the lower and more selfish motives, 
his services will always be at the command of 
him who can hold out the strongest tempta- 
tions to his ambition or cupidity. The 
many affecting instances of fidelity which the 
native troops have shown, prove that they are 
open to the influence of higher and better 
feelings, and no pains should be spared to 
cherish and encourage them. 
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In the course of more than half a century, 
during which India has been governed through 
the instrumentality of two independent bodies, 
collision has very rarely taken place; it has 
been generally averted by discretion and mu- 
tual forbearance. Still, it has sometimes 
arisen, and the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Marquis Cornwallis gave occasion for 
an instance. The ministry who had signified 
the approbation of the Crown to the appoint- 
roent of that nobleman was no longer in being. 
It had been dispersed by the death of its 
chief, Mr. Pitt. The Whigs, having formed 
a coalition with the party of which Lord 
Grenville was the head, had returned to office 
after a long exclusion from it—an exclusion 
originating in the plan which they had pro- 
posed and endeavoured to carry through par- 
liament, for the administration of the affairs 
of India, in 1784. Intelligence of the death 
of the Marquis Cornwallis arrived in England 
almost simultaneously with the accession of 
the new ministers to office. It was deemed 
expedient to make immediate provision for the 
exercise of the full powers of the governor- 
general, and Sir George Barlow, at that time 
possessing the entire confidence of the Court 
of Directors, was appointed, with the appro- 
bation of the new President of the Board of 
Commissioners Lord Minto. That function- 
ary, indeed, stated that the appointment must 
be regarded as temporary; but he added, 
that no immediate change was in contem- 
plation. 

After such an announcement, it must have 
been concluded that the new governor-general 
would be permitted to enjoy his appointment 
for a period of some moderate duration ; and 
few speculators upon political probabilities 
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would have assigned to Sir George Barlow’s 
tenure of office a shorter existence than that 
of a few months. No one, at least, could have 
expected that the acquiescence of his Majesty’s 
ministers was to expire in ten days, and that, 
at the end of that period, a communication 
would be made of their desire that the ap- 
pointment which they had so recently sanc- 
tioned should be superseded, and another 
poveenor genet named—yet such was the 
act. 

The person selected for this high office by 
the servants of the Crown was the Earl of 
Lauderdale ; but it being found that the claims 
of this nobleman were very unfavourably. re- 
garded by the Court, the proposal was with- 
drawn ; not, however, without an intimation 
that it would be revived at a future period. 
The first correspondence on the subject took 
place in March. In May the subject was 
again brought forward by ministers, but with- 
out success. The Court of Directors refused 
to revoke the appointment of Sir George 
Barlow, and, of course, unless their resolution 
could be changed or their authority overcome, 
the case of the nominee of ministers was 
hopeless, But the cabinet was not prepared 
to yield.. The death of Mr. Pitt had shattered 
the administration of which he was the head 
into fragments which no one appeared to have 
either the capacity or the confidence to re- 
unite. The coadjutors of the deceased states- 
man had, in the language of Mr. Tierney, 
“ stultified themselves” by the tender of their 
resignations on the death of their leader. 
The new ministers, in consequence, felt strong 
in the weakness of their opponents, 

It was at that period almost universally 
held to be impossible to form any other ad- 
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ministration than that which, under Lord 
Grenville, awayed the councils of the state; 
and though a very few months dissipated this 
illusion, the ministry of 1806 claimed pos- 
session of “‘all the talents” of the country, 
and on thia ground placed opposition at de- 
fiance. Flushed with confidence in their own 
strength, the ministers were not inclined to be 
very delicate as to the means by which they 
accomplished their object ; and, finding their 
recommendation without weight, they resolved 
to call into exercise an extraordinary power 
vested in the Crown by the act of 1784, but 
which had never been exerted. That act 
enabled the sovereign, by an instrument under 
his sign manual, to vacate any appointment 
in British India without the consent of the 
Court of Directors. The right was unques- 
tionable; so is the right to withhold the 
assent of the Crown from bills which have 
passed both Houses of Parliament—and the 
exercise of the latter prerogative waa almost 
as much to he expected as that of the former, 
after it had been allowed for so many years to 
sleep. But, unprecedented as was ita exercise, 
ministers did not shrink from advising it; and 
the commission by which Sir George Barlow 
had been appointed governor-general was 
vacated by the royal authority. 

So remarkable an exercise of prerogative 
did not, of course, pass without notice. On 
the 8th of July, the subject was brought 
before the upper house of Parliament by 
Lord Melville, formerly Mr. Henry Dundas, 
and during many years President of the 
Board of Commissioners. After adverting to 
the principal facts connected with the transac- 
tion, his lordship called the attention of the 
House to the act of 1784, by which the power 
of recall was given to the Crown; and con- 
tended that the clause in question, if construed 
so as to warrant the proceedings of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers with regard to Sir George 
Barlow, would be altogether at variance with 
the spirit and intent of the act of which it 
formed part. Referring to the period when 
the act was passed, he said that the whole 
country waa then convulaed with conflicting 
opinions on the best mode of governing India, 
and that the two principal plans were em- 
bodied in two bills, which were known by the 
names of the leaders of the two parties by 
whom they were respectively introduced ; one 
being called Mr. Fox’s bill—the other, Mr. 
Pitt's. He reminded the house that these 
two billa were universally understood to be 
framed in accordance with the different views 
of the two parties in the great atruggle upon 
the question, whether the patronage of India 
should be vested in the hands of the Crown or 
of the Company. The bill of Mr. Pitt, which 
passed into a law, disclaimed the patronage 
on the part of the Crown, and was based on 
the assumption that it might be more bene- 
ficially exercised by the Company ; it could 
not be supposed, therefore, that the legislature 
intended that the bill should convey a power 
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inconsistent with the spirit in which it was 
framed and passed: it could not be supposed 
that it intended to enable his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, at any future time, by exercising at 
pleasure the power of recall, to appropriate 
to themselves the patronage of India. The 
design of the clause was obvious. It waa in- 
tended ag a check upon the Court of Directors, 
in the event of their heing led by partiality 
to make an improper appointment: it also 
enabled government to interfere in differences 
between the Court of Directors and the Court 
of Proprietors—a case, not merely hypothe- 
tical, a remarkable instance having occurred 
not long before the passing of the act, where 
the Court of Proprietors refused to acqniesce 
in the recall of Mr. Hastings, when proposed 
by the Court of Directors. He urged that the 
power thus intrusted to the Crown would be 
grossly abused if applied to any other purposes 
than those contemplated by the law—if exer- 
cised merely with a view to enforce the 
appointment of a particular individual whon 
his Majesty’s ministers wished to see governor- 
general. This was the first instance in which 
the power had been exercised, and those who 
advised ita exercise were bound to show good 
cause for it. Lord Melville pronounced a 
high panegyric upon the character and public 
services of Sir George Barlow, and animad- 
verted with great severity upon the conduct 
of the ministers, which, he said, if the result 
of mere caprice, was highly blamable, but if 
originating in an intention to seize the patron- 
age of India, was a direct violation of the 
spirit and the meaning ofan act of parliament. 
After dwelling upon the inconveniences likely 
to arise to the public service from the extra- 
ordinary course pursued by ministers, Lord 
Melville concluded by moving for certain 
papers connected with the removal of Sir 
George Barlow, and for others relating to the 
financial affairs of the Company. 

The exercise of the royal prerogative was 
defended by the premier, Lord Grenville, who 
contended that the law must be taken in its 
plain meaning, not according to any fanciful 
interpretation, and that the act of 1784 clearly 
gave a power of recall. That power had been 
objected to, at the time of passing the act, on 
one of the grounds now taken by Lord Mel- 
ville, namely, that it might virtually give to 
ministers the patronage of India; but it was 
answered then, as it might be answered now, 
that because the Crown had the power of 
negativing an act of parliament, it could not 
be said that it had the power of directing the 
legislature ; and, by parity of argument, it 
could not reasonably be contended that, be- 
cause a particular appointment in India was 
reversed, the whole of the appointments niust 
fall under the control of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. He admitted, however, that if it could 
be shown that the power had been exercised 
merely for the purpose of procuring the ap- 
pointment of a particular person, it would be 
a violation of the Jaw; but he called upon 
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Lord Melville to recollect, that, from the pas- 
sing of the act in 1784 to 1801, there had not 
been a single goveruor appointed who had not 
been recommended by that nobleman himself ; 
and as the same system had prevailed from 
1801 downward, there did not appear much to 
justify the surprise expressed on this occasion. 
His lordship then reminded the house, that 
Sir George Barlow had been appointed to 
succeed the Marquis Wellesley, and had almost 
immediately heen superseded in favour of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. In connection with the 
latter appointment, Lord Grenville passed a 
censure upon the late administration for a 
neglect which had placed their successors in 
some difficulty. Possessed, he admitted, of 
every other qualification for the high office 
to which he was called, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis wanted youth and health. It was 
generally supposed in London that he would 
be unahle to bear the voyage, and that if he 
arrived in India he would survive only a short 
time ; yet his Majesty’s late advisers made no 
provision for an event which must have been 
expected, and from their criminal neglect, 
his Majesty’s present ministers were called 
upon, within twenty-four hours of their ac- 
ceptance of office, to provide for the goveru- 
ment of India, in consequence of the com- 
munication of the death of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, In this emergency, they approved 
of the appointment of Sir George Barlow ; 
but they never regarded this appointment as 
being anything more than temporary. For 
these reasons, and on the grounds of the in- 
convenience that would result from acceding 
to the motion, he opposed the production of 
tle correspondence. 

Several other peers took part in the dis- 
cussion : among them Lord Hawkesbury, who, 
as a member of the late government, denied 
that it was necessary to take more than ordi- 
nary precaution against the decease of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. Considering the advanced 
age of the marquis, he had never known a 
man more likely to live; and such was the 
opinion of his friends who had last seen him 
at Portsmouth. The arguments used hy the 
other speakers were little more than repeti- 
tions of those brought forward by Lords Mel- 
ville and Grenville, and, on the question being 
put, hoth motions were lost without a division. 

Two days afterwards, the subject under- 
went some discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Ina committee of the whole house on 
the India budget, Mr. Johnstone, after taking 
a review of the conduct of Sir George Barlow, 
and passing on it a high eulogy, condemned 
the conduct of ministers in nullifying their 
original appointment. He said he had heard 
that Sir George Barlow was recalled because 
he did not possess the confidence of ministers ; 
but he believed that two noble lords, under 
whose administrations the British interests in 
India had flourished in an extraordiuary 
degree—he meant Lord Macartney and Lord 
Cornwallis (the latter as governor-general and 
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the former as the head of one of the other 
presidencies)—he helieved that those noble 
persons possessed little of the confidence of 
those who, during the period of their re- 
spective administrations, held the reins of 
government in England. Lord Castlereagh 
joined in reprehending the conduct of minis- 
ters ; the chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
Heary Petty, defended it: and Mr. Francis, 
who disclaimed offering an opinion of his own, 
alleged that, on former occasions, Sir George 
Barlow had incurred the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, who now supported him. 
On the 15th of July, when the committee sat 
again, Mr. Grant, an influential director of 
the East-India Company, and the chairman of 
the preceding year, defended the conduct of 
Sir George Barlow throughout the negotia- 
tions for peace. Mr, Paul justified the re- 
moval of Sir George Barlow ; he maiutained 
that, to secure the respect of the native courts, 
the governor-general should be a man of high 
rank ; and that, though Sir George Barlow 
was an excellent revenue officer, he had uone of 
the qualities necessary for a governor-general. 

The ministerial speakers In the House of 
Commons seem rather to have evaded dis- 
cussion, either because no specific motion was 
made on the subject, or from a conviction that 
the course which they had advised was an un- 
popular one, The ministry had, however, one 
advantage, which, probably, most cabinets 
value more than any powers of reason or 
eloquence,—they had majorities in parlia- 
ment, and these enabled them to submit with 
philosophic calmness to charges which it 
might have heen troublesome to answer. 
The knowledge that the ministry had the 
means of triumphing in the division, though 
they might be vanquished in the argument, 
probably withheld most of the memhers of the 
House of Commons who especially represented 
East-Indian interests, from the steps which 
might have been expected from them. The 
novelty of their situation might also have 
some effect in diminishing the vigour of their 
efforts. The Company had enjoyed the 
countenance and protection of the late miuis- 
ters (to whom they regarded themselves as 
mainly indehted for the preservation of their 
chartered rights) during a period of twenty- 
two years, with the exception of the short 
administration of Lord Sidmouth; and the 
policy of his administration diftered, indeed, 
little from that of Mr. Pitt, whom he had suc- 
ceeded, and hy whom he was supplanted. 
Accustomed for so long a time to act in con- 
cert with the ministers of the Crown, those 
directors who had seats in parliament seem to 
have felt as though there would he something 
indecorous in any very decided public oppo- 
sition, even when the former enemies of the 
privileges of the Company had obtained the 
reing of power. This feeling, combined with 
a conviction of the hopelessness of struggling 
in a contest where the victory was already 
adjudged, may account for the feebleness of 
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the efforts made within the walls of parliament 
te justify the conduct of the Court of Direct- 
ors in opposition to that of the ministers of 
theCrown. But, though apparently declining 
any public appeal agaiast the dictation te 
which it was sought te subject them, they 
steadily persevered in resisting it; and it 
being ultimately found impossible to overcome 
the objections of the Court of Directors to the 
Earl] of Lauderdale, that nobleman withdrew 
his claim to the office of governor-general ; 
the court coasented te nomiaate the President 
of the Board of Control, Lerd Minto, aad 
thus the differences hetween the Court of 
Directors and his Majesty’s government were 
termiaated. 

Lerd Miato arrived at Calcutta and took 
his seat in Council on the 31st of July, 1807. 
He found the country in that state of torpor 
which Sir George Barlow and his friends re- 
garded as tranquillity, and during several 
moaths of the earlier period of the new go- 
vernor-general’s admiaistratien little occurred 
of sufficient importance te demand an historical 
record. The close of the year 1808 opened 
a scene jn Travancore which fearfully disturbed 
the preceding calm, and the circumstances of 
this extraordinary outbreak will now require 
detail. 

The connection between Travaacere and the 
East-India Company has been of considerahle 
duratien, aod the government of the latter 
had, on various occasions, readered goad ser- 
vice to the former. It will he recollected 
that, in 1790, Tippeo Saih attacked Travan- 
core, 2nd penetrated to Virapelly ; and that 
Lord Cornwallis promptly interposed to rescue 
the country from ao invader who threatened 
ia a very brief period to overrna it, Ja 1795, 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded between the 
British Government and the rajah of Travan- 
core; and tei years after, in 1805, a secood 
treaty. By the former treaty, the rajah 
engaged to assist the East-India Company ia 
time of war with troops to the extent of his 
ability. By a clause in the latter, this aid 
was commuted for ao anaonal tribute. 

Travancere was ameag the most scaadalously 
misgoveroed of [adian states, Retrenchment 
and referm were iadispensably necessary, aod 
the treaty provided for their being commeaced 
aod conducted uader the auspices of the British 
goveroameat, To afford time for effecting the 
necessary changes, the paymeat of half the 
additianal subsidy stipulated for by the second 
treaty was remitted for two years, but the end 
of that peried found the rajah no better dis- 
posed to pay the entire amount ef subsidy 
than the beginning. One heavy source of his 
expense was a military body, called the Car- 
natic Brigade, which, though unnecessary as 
well as burthensome, the rajah insisted upon 
retaining, in spite of the remoastrances of the 
British representative at his court. This gave 
rise to much angry feeling. The resident, 
Colonel Macaulay, presscd for the required 
paymeot of subsidy, and after a while a part 
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of the amount was liquidated, but a very large 
pertion still remained uadischarged. 

The resideot having to perform a mest un- 
gracious duty in urging the demands of his 
goverament, became an object of aversion ta 
the dewan, inte whose hands the rajah had 
suffered the whole power of the state to fall. 
That officer, while ruling his master, was 
himself under iafluence unfavourahle to the 
interests of the British government. His 
conduct had loag beeo evasive aod unsatis- 
factery, and towards the close of the year 
1808, it became suspected that he eatertaiaed 
views of direct hostility. It had beeo ascer- 
tained that commuaications had takea place 
between the dewao and some Americanos, whe 
had recently arrived from Persia. The natnre 
ef these commuaications was kept secret, but 
they were followed by overtures from an agent 
of the dewao tothe rajah of Cochin, for enter- 
iag iate joint measures in opposition to the 
British power. It was reported that a Freach 
ferce would land on the coast of Malabar in 
the course of January, and in aaticipation of 
this event, the dewao urged the rajah of 
Cochin te prepare to unite himself with the 
Travaaceriaos aad French, for the pnrpese of 
expelling the Eaglish from the country. 

The dewan was oot ene of these who cen- 
terit themselves with merely giving advice— 
he enforced his recommendatioa by example. 
Exteasive military preparations were entered 
inte ; the people were trained to warlike ex- 
ercises, and large supplies of arms were ob- 
tained. The ebject of these proceedings was 
all but avowed, and it was currently reported 
that emissaries had heen sent to the Isle of 
France te solicit a reinforcement of artillery. 
These circumstances attracted the attention 
of the gevernmeat of Fort St. George, then 
admiaistered under the presidency of Sir 
George Barlow, he having heea thus consoled 
for his disappoiatment in regard to the office 
ef goveroor-general. By that gevernment 
immediate and active measures were deemed 
necessary. Troops were erdered to march from 
Trichiaepoly, aad others were embarked from 
Malabar for Quilon; but these movements 
were suddenly countermanoded, aod a deter- 
mination takea te try further the effects of a 
coaciliatery policy. 

The experiment met with that species of 
success which usually atteads attempts at 
coaciliatien under such circumstances. The 
dewan professed great alarm at the military 
preparations which had been made by the 
British government, and intreated permission 
te throw himself upon the generosity of the 
power which he had provoked. A succession 
of messages followed, aad this portion of the 
drama ended ia the dewan, on the ground 
that his persea was not safe io Travancore, 
expressing a desire to resign his office and 
retire within the territeries of the Company. 
The resident agreed te indulge him, and on 
the 28th of December, everything was pre- 
pared for his journey from Aleppi to Calicut ; 
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a sum of money was advanced for his expenses, 
and as the alleged fears of the dewan led him 
to demand a large escort of troops, the force 
attached to the residency was weakened for 
the purpose of affording it. 

A little after midnight the sleep of the re- 
sident was broken by a lond noise in the 
vicinity of his house. He arose and pro- 
ceeded to the window, whencs he perceived 
that the building was apparently surrounded 
by armed men. Hearing his own name men- 
tioned, he opened the lattices and demanded 
who was there; upon which several voices 
exclaimed at once that it was the colonel, and 
several pieces were simultaneously discharged 
at the window, but happily without producing 
the intended effect. The object of the assail- 
ants being now manifest, the resident seized 
his sword, and was rushing down stairs to 
oppose the entrance of the assassins, when he 
was interrupted by a clerk in his service, who, 
pointing ont the hopelessness of contending 
with a numerous hody of armed men, sug- 
gested that his master and himself should 
conceal themselves in a recess in a lower 
apartmeat, the door of which was scarcely 
discernible from the wainscot in which it was 
inserted. This retreat Colonel Macaulay was 
reluctantly induced to eater just at the moment 
when the assailants, having disarmed the guard, 
were forcing their way into the house. Having 
succeeded, every part of it, except the coa- 
cealed recess, was carefully searched for the 
intended victim. Disappointed of finding him, 
they spent the night in plundering the house. 
At daybreak a vessel, with British troops 
traversing the deck, appeared io sight, and 
the ruffians becoming alarmed, made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. This afforded the resident 
the opportunity of escape; a boat was pro- 
cured, and he was shortly on board a British 
ship. 

The vessel that had appeared in sight so 
opportunely for the resident was one of several 
which were conveying reinforcements to the 
British strength in Travancore. All of these 
arrived in safety except one, having on board 
a surgeon aad thirty-three privates of his 
Majesty’s 12th regiment. This vessel, heiag 
detained by some accidents, put into Aleppi 
for a supply of water and for other neces- 
saries. Two or three of the soldiers, landing 
immediately on the vessel arriving at her 
anchorages, were told by some servants of the 
rajah, that a large body of British troops were 
in the neighbourhood, and that if they were 
disposed to join them every reqnisite aid would 
be afforded for the purpose. The whole party 
were thus induced to disemhark, when they 
were surrounded and overpowered, tied in 
couples hack to back, and in that state, with 
a heavy stone fastened to their necks, thrown 
into the hack-water of the port. The ferocity 
of this-deed would almost seem to justify the 
opinion avowed by some Europeans who have 
enjoyed the best means of judging of the state 
of Travancore, that in turpitude and moral 
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degradation its people transcend every nation 
upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrags on the resident's 
house, the officer commanding the subsidiary 
forces at Quilon received intelligence, that a 
large hody of armed men had assembled in 
the inclosure round the dewan’s abods, This 
being an unusual occurrence, Colonel Chalmers 
ordered: his men to rest that aight on their 
arms. Immediately afterwards he was informed 
that a body of armed nairs had been collected 
at Paroor, a few miles to the southward of the 
cantonment, for the purpose of advancing upon 
his force. To avert an attack of two bodies of 
troops at the same tims, a party, under Captain 
Clapham, was despatched with a gun, to take 
post on a height commanding the dewan’s 
house, so as to keep the troops collected there 
in check, The detachment had scarcely arrived 
at the point assigned for it, when it was 
discovered that a small hill, immediately on 
the flank of the post, was occupied hy the 
Travancore troops, whose numbers appeared 
to hs rapidly augmenting. Ths eminence on 
which Captain Clapham’s party was posted 
was evidently a military object to the enemy, 
and it became necessary to prepare to defend 
it. A column of nairs was sooa seen advancing, 
which was challenged and requested to halt, 
Ths challenge. and request were disregarded, 
and the column continued to advance, obviously 
for the purpose of charging the British detach- 
ment. When within ten paces, Captain 
Clapham gave orders to fire. The fire was 
returned, hut it was followed up, on the part 
of the British force, with so much quickness 
aod precision, that after several ineffectual 
attempts to gain the height, the enemy was 
obliged to retire. 

On the following morning, Major Hamilton 
proceeded, at the head of a hody of British 
troops; to take possession of the battery at the 
dewao’s house, a servics which was effected 
without loss, and the guns conveyed within 
the British lines. These guns had been ordi- 
narily used for firing salutes, but on examina- 
tion, after they came into the hands of Colonel 
Chalmers, they were all found loaded and 
double-shotted ; and itis also worthy of remark, 
that they were taken, not in the situation 
where they were usually placed, but on a spot 
having the command of the only road leading 
to the dewan’s house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his 
position he was required to push on with his 
party to Anjuvicha, to intercept the ensmy, 
who in great ourmmhers were crossing the river 
in that direction. He arrived just as a nume- 
raus body were crossing in boats, while another 
party was drawn up on shors to cover their 
landiog. The British commaader immediately 
attacked the party on shore, who were dis- 
persed forthwith, pursued to the bar, and 
driven into the water. A battalion, on the 
opposite side, witnessed the defeat and destruc- 
tion of their countrymen, withont attempting 
to assist them further than by a few discharges 
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of small arms at a distance from which they 
could do no execution, On the dispersion of 
the enemy on the nearer side of the river, 
Major Hamilton directed ‘his artillery to open 
on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almost the first shot put them to flight. They 
subsequently returned with reinforcements, 
and an attempt was made to surround Major 
Hawilton’s force, hut prevented by his retiring 
within the lines of the cantonment. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
the news of these events at Fort St. George, 
the government of that presidency received 
from the collector in Malabar the translation 
of a letter, addressed by the dewan of Travan- 
core to the zamorin rajah in Malabar, and 
which had been confidentially communicated 
by the zamorin’s minister. It was an extra- 
ordinary composition, appealing to the attach- 
ment felt by the natives to their ancient 
superstitions, and expressing violent appre- 
hension of the extension of the Christian faith. 
To resist this, the zamorin was exhorted to 
rise against the British, who were to be forth- 
with expelled, and no amity thenceforward 
maintained with them. The zamorin was 
informed that hostilities had begun, and that 
within eight days the Company’s battalions 
should be compelled to evacnate Quilon. 

Some further communication with the 
zamorin’s minister togk place, through a con- 
fidential agent, whom the dewan deputed to 
hold a conference with him, and it was not 
undeserving of notice. On the zamorin’s 
minister suggesting the imprudence of a small 
state rising in hostility against so vast a power 
as the British, the dewan’s agent, after advert- 
ing to the application made to the Isle of 
France for assistance, said that it was well 
known that the greater portion of the Com- 
pany’s forces would soon be engaged in a 
Mahratta, war, and in the defence of their 
northern frontier against an invasion of the 
French. Thus did the accessibility to invasion 
of our northern frontier give confidence to 
those hostile to our power, and thus early 
were our enemies aware of the existence of 
that Mahratta combination, which it took 
several years to mature for action. Yet then, 
as, under similar circumstaoces, before and 
since, there were many who saw nothing but 
uninterrupted peace and upassailable security. 

Further projects of conciliation had been 
meditated, even after the attempt upon the 
life of the British resident ; and, to gratify the 
parties by whom that atrocity was contrived 
and executed, the temporary suspension of 
Colonel Macaulay was determined on. The 
news of the attack upon the troops at Quilon, 
however, put an end to these conciliatory 
movements, and negotiation was abandoned 
for arms. It was now thought important to 
secure the continued services of Colonel Mac- 
aulay, and that officer was requested, in 
language almost apologetic, to resume the 
duties of resident, until the contemplated 
proceedings connected with the station should 
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have been carried into complete effect. A 
letter was addressed to the rajah of Travan- 
core, explaining the circumstances under which 
the advance of troops into his country had be- 
come necessary ; aud a proclamation addressed 
to the inhabitants, assuring them that the peace- 
able and well-affected had no cause for appre- 
hension, was issued with similar views. 

The troops destined for service in Travan- 
core were to advance in various directions. 
Lieutenant-colonel Arthur St. Leger, of the 
Madras cavalry, was appointed to conduct the 
operations on the eastern side; Lieutenant- 
colonel Cuppage, with another body of troops, 
was to enter by the uorthern frontier ; while 
Colonel Wilkinson commanded a detachment, 
assembled in the south country, for the pre- 
servation of tranquillity in that quarter, and 
for the purpose of reinforcing the army in 
Travancore, if found necessary. The troops 
assembled at Quilon remained under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Chalmers. 

The last-named officer was soon required to 
employ the force at his disposal. At six 
o’clack on the morning of the 15th January, 
he was informed that the dewan’s traops were 
advancing in different directions. On recon- 
noitring, in front of the British lines to the 
left, a large hody of infantry drawn up with 
guns was perceived, on which Colonel 
Chalmers, without delay, ordered his line to 
advance in two columns to receive the enemy. 
The action that ensued lasted five hours, and 
ended in the flight of the dewan’s troops and 
the capture of several of their guns hy the 
British force. The loss of the enemy in killed 
and wounded was great, that of the British 
very trifling. Ten days afterwards, an attack 
made by three columns of the enemy on three 
different points of a detachment in Cochin, 
commanded by Major Hewitt, was repulsed 
with the most decisive success, although the 
British force was greatly inferior, in point of 
numbers, to its assailants, and was uupro- 
tected by either walls or hatteries. 

The share in the operations intrusted to 
Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger was conducted 
with remarkable spirit and brilliancy. The 
corps forming his detachment reached Palam- 
eottah, after a very rapid march from Trichi- 
nopoly, and proceeded from thence to the lines 
of Arumbooly, which they reached on the 
3rd of February. These lines were of great 
natural and artificial strength, but, after some 
short time spent in reconnaitring, it was 
determined to attack them by storm. The 
storming party, under Major Welsh, left the 
British encampment on the evening of the 
9th, and, after encountering all the difficulties 
presented by thick jungles, abrupt ascents, 
rocky fissures, and deep ravines, arrived at the 
foot of the walls on the top of the hill, which 
they immediately surprised and carried, driving 
the enemy down the hill before them. The 
batteries in their possession were now opeued 
and directed against the main line of the 
enemy's defences. A reinforcement arriving, 
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storm the main lines, and these also were 
carried in spits of a more severe resistance 
thao had previously been offered. The enemy, 
appalled hy the approach of the main body of 
the troops, to maintain the advantages which 
had thus been gained, precipitately fled ; and, 
at an early hour of the day, Colonel St. Leger 
had the happiness of reporting to his govern- 
ment that the British flag was flying on svery 
part of the Arumbooly lines, as well as on the 
commanding redouhts to the north and south. 

Having established a secure post within the 
lines, Colonel St. Leger pursued his success. 
A large body of the enemy had taken post in 
the villages of Colar and Nagrecoil, and the 
task of dislodging them was intrusted to a 
detachment under Lieutenant-colonel Macleod, 
of ths king’s service. The country through 
which the detachment had to march was unfa- 
vourable, and the position which the enemy 
had chosen strong and advantageous. Pro- 
tected in front by a battery commanding the 
only point by which an assailant could approach, 
this defence was aided by a river, while in the 
rear were thick, impassable woods. These 
advantages, however, were unavailing. The 
lines were attacked and carried after a sharp 
action, and the enemy forced to retreat in great 
confusion. 

At this place the enemy had intended to 
make a determined stand. The dewan himself 
had taken refuge there, and only fled on the 
approach of the British troops, whose proximity 
he naturally regarded with dislike, and whose 
extraordinary success had impressed with ter- 
ror all opposed to them. The forts of Wooda- 
gherry and Papanaveram (the latter one of the 
strongest places in Travancore) surrendered 
without the firing of a shot. 

The fatal blow thus struck at the power of 
the dewan was aided hy the western division 
of the British troops, On the 20th of Feb- 
ruary a detachment from this force assailed 
and most gallantly carried some hatteries 
erected hy the enemy at Killianore, captured 
seven guns, and defeated a hody of troops, con- 
sisting of about five thousand men. In the 
beginning of March Colonel Chalmers ad- 
vanced with the western division, to effect a 
junction with Colonel St. Leger, and encamped 
about twelve miles north of the rajah’s capital. 
About the same period the force on the 
northera frontier, under Colonel Cuppage, 
entered without opposition, and took up the 
strong position of Paroor, while the troops 
froin the southern division of the army, under 
the command of Colonel Wilkinson, took pos- 
session of the defile of Armagawal, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy the passes of Shincottee and 
Achincoil. The dewan now fled towards the 
mountains on the northern frontier, and being 
abandoned by his master, whom he had misled, 
parties were despatched in all directions to en- 
deavour to apprehend him. Negotiations com- 
menced for the restoration of relations of amity 
between Travancore and the Company, and in a 
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very short period affairs returned to their former 
stats. The dewan wandered in the mountains, 
till compelled to retire by the difficulty of 
procuring food among rocks and jungles—a 
difficulty increased by the seizure of some of 
his followers, by whom hs had heen previously 
supplied. In this situation he came to the 
resolution of repairing to a pagoda, named 
Bhagwady, whers he put an end to his life, by 
stabbing himself in various places. His hro- 
ther was apprehended, and as he had partici- 
pated in the atrocious murder of the thirty- 
four unhappy persons belonging to his Majesty’s 
12th regiment, he was, by the orders of the 
rajab, most justly executed in sight of that 
regiment. 

The occurrences which have heen related 
illustrate a state of things common in India— 
a sovereign abandoning himself and his terri- 
tories to the guidance of a favourite minister, 
who soon hecomes more powerful than the 
sovereign himself. In former times the mayor 
of the palace in certain European states 
reduced the king to a cipher, and while ruling 
without check or control, suifered the odium 
of his bad government to attach to the unfortu- 
nate person who bors the royal dignity. In 
India that system is still in active opera- 
tion ; the indolence and the vices of native 
princes, aided sometimes hy their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, throw them into ths custody of 
the bold or the designing; and from the 
thraldom which tbus involves them they rarely 
escape, but hy the death of their keeper. Their 
people, in the meantime, are generally exposed 
to the most dreadful oppression, and king and 
country have alike cause to rue the lamentable 
weakness which has invested a subject with 
the power of sovereignty divested of the name. 

The event which next calls for notice is the 
return of an expedition fitted out against the 
Portuguese settlement of Macao. The despatch 
of the expedition was suggested by the state 
of affairs in Europes, where the French em- 
peror meditated and was endeavouring to effect 
the subjection of Portugal as well as Spain to 
his power. The object proposed by the Indian 
government was attained: Macao was eccu- 
pied without difficulty, but the Chinese authori- 
ties immediately stopped the British trade. 
The force despatched against Macao thereupon 
abandooed their acquisition, and returned to 
India, having twice traversed the distancs 
between Bengal and Macao, with no other 
result than that of affording, at considerable 
expense, fresh occasion for the manifestation of 
the jealousy of the Chinese. The measure 
which was suggested hy the committee of 
supercargoes at Canton gave great displeasure 
at home. The Court of Directors passed a 
resolution condemning in severe terms the 
conduct of the committee in proceeding, ‘‘upou 
unaccredited rumours, without any permission 
of the government of China or previous com- 
munication with it,” to encourage ‘the Ben- 
gal government to send a military force to 
take possession of Macao,” and concluding 
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with a declaration that a change in the leading 
members of the committee had thereby become 
necessary — which change was immediately com- 
menced by the appoiatment of a new president. 

In this year the British government first 
became connected by treaty with the sovereign 
of Lahore, Runjeet Singh. This extraordinary 
person had afforded some ground for appre- 
hension ; but a negotiation, conducted by Mr., 
afterwards Lord Metcalfe, assisted hy a military 
force, ended in the conclusion of a treaty, by 
which the British government engaged not to 
interfere with the territories or subjects of the 
Seik chief north of the Sutlej, he on bis 
part binding himself not to maintain within 
his territories on the left bank of that river 
more troops than might be necessary for carry- 
ing on the ordinary functions of government, 
and to abstain from encroaching on the rights 
of the chiefs in the vicinity. 

The untoward result of the expedition to 
Macao was not the only misfortune of the 
period immediately under notice. Circum- 
stances occurred in the army of Madras calcu- 
lated to excite far more regret and far greater 
apprehension for the interests of Great Britain 
in the East. 

From a variety of causes, the army of India 
was slow in attaining that perfect system of 
subordination which is alike required by mili- 
tary duty and essential to military efficiency. 
The fact of its officers living, in so many 
instances, apart from all society but their own, 
while it tended to cherish habits of exclusive- 
ness and assumption, afforded opportunity also 
for the excitement and encouragement of dis- 
content. Where men have no employment for 
their leisure hut the discussion of their griev- 
ances, real grievances will not fail to he mag- 
nified and imaginary ones to heinvented. The 
anxiety felt by most officers to obtain the 
means of returning home, tended to make them 
peculiarly sensitive in regard to pecuniary 
affairs ; and the inequalities existing at the 
different presidencies with respect to allow- 
ances, afforded to portions of the army specious 
reasons for dissatisfaction. Insubordination 
had also been cherished by the undue in- 
dulgence shown by the authorities at home 
to persons whose offences called for severe 
punishment, more especially in the case of Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who, after having, as com- 
mander of a brigade, fomented and ahetted 
mutiny in the army of Bengal, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army at Madras. 
From these and other causes the Indian army 
remained long in a state of unhealthy irrita- 
bility, capable of being thrown into confusion 
by the occnrrence of the slightest circumstance 
calculated to afford gronnd for discontent. 
Such exciting cause could never be long want- 
ing, and the effect of any that might occur 
could not fail to derive additional strength 
from the appearauce—perhaps in some cases 
more than the mere appearance—of undue 
favour towards the king’s officers in com- 
parison with those of the Company. 
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In the Madras army discontent had for some 
time heen gradually increasing in extent and 
gaining in intensity. Those who should have 
checked it—officers of high standing and long 
experience—unfortunately lent their aid to in- 
crease the feeling. Among them Colonel 
Arthur St. Leger, a brave officer, but an 
intemperate man, stood conspicuous. So early 
as March, 1807, the government of Madras, in 
addressing the Court of Directors, felt called 
upon thus to advert to his conduct, and to the 
feeling prevailing in the army :—‘‘ We have 
already stated that a very dangerous spirit of 
cabal has shown itself among several officers 
in your army. The feeling has been greatly 
influenced by the impunity with which the 
Honourable Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger has 
heen hitherto enabled to brave and insult the 
authority of this government; for it is with 
concern that we observe, in addition to the 
explanations which we have already given re- 
garding the conduct of that officer, that every 
means of the most public nature have been 
taken at most of the principal military stations 
to hold up Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger as the 
champion of the rights of the Company’s 
army, and as one whose example calls for imi- 
tation. 

Colonel St. Leger was far from being the 
only officer of high rank who engaged in this 
unworthy course. On the removal of Sir 
John Cradock, General McDowall, of his 
Majesty’s service, had been appointed to the 
office of commander-in-chief. That officer had 
a grievance of his own which he threw into 
the common stock, and forthwith applied him- 
self vigorously to aggravate and extend the ill- 
feeling which he found existing. The Court 
of Directors had departed from established 
precedent by not appointing the new com- 
mander-iu-chief to a seat in council. This was 
not intended as a personal slight to General 
McDowall, the Court having adopted on gene- 
ral grounds the principle of excluding pro- 
vincial commanders-iu-chief from council. 
While, however, it is impossible to excuse the 
conduct of General McDowall in perverting 
the influence of his authority to uses most dis- 
graceful to himself and most dangerous to the 
interests which it was his duty to uphold, it is 
equally impossihle to discern the wisdom or 
propriety of the course taken by the Court. 
It is not easy to discaver even a plausible 
reason for excluding the commander-in-chief 
from council, while the convenience and advan- 
tage of admitting him to a place there are 
obvious. Unhappily the person on whon, in 
this instance, the penalty of exclusion fell was a 
man reckless of hisown honour andof that of his 
country in pursuit of revenge. He assumed 
the command a short time before the arrival of 
Sir George Barlow, who thus found the army 
arrayed in opposition to the government by the 
man whose duty it was to hold it in subordina- 
tion. Sir George Barlow had other difficulties. 
Mr. Petrie, a member of council, had held the 
government provisionally from the super- 
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session of Lord William Bentinck, and judg- 
ing from his suhsequent conduct, he appears 
to have been dissatisfied with the brief tenure 
af his authority. From the time of Sir George 
Barlow’s arrival he was found in unceasing 
opposition to the governor, even to the extent 
of the ahandonment of his own recorded 
opioions. The new and the old governor thus 
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whom the offensive order had been published 
and his principal. 

These expressions of the opinion of govern- 
ment seem to have produced little effect upon 
the officers of the army, a portion of whom 
manifested their sympathy with the parties 
thus visited with punishment, hy preparing 
and circulating for signatures 2 memorial to 


hecame engaged in disputes, ia the course of|ths governor-general, and an address to the 


which it must in candour be admitted that 
there were times when neither of them ap- 
peared to much advantage. 

Whils Lord William Bentinck had exercised 
the functions of government, and Sir John 
Cradock retained the command of the army, 
it had heen determined to abolish a system of 
tent contract of no long standing, ths con- 
tinuance of which was believed to be injurious 
to the public interests. On Sir George Bar- 
low devolved the duty of giving effect to the 
determination, acd as the measure was offen- 
sive to the commanding officers of corps, fresh 
ground for dissatisfaction with the government 
generally, and with Sir George Barlow espe- 
cially, was afforded. 

The officers of the Madras army were pre- 
paring an address to the governor-general on 
their grievances. The commander-in-chief, in 
accordance with his duty, issued « circular 
letter discountenancing the measure; bnt he 
destroyed its effect hy encouraging, in his 
personal and private intercourse with his 
officers, the proceedings which he officially 
denounced. He did not, indeed, confine 
his attempts to excite discontent within the 
limits of private communication. Some of 
them were made publicly; aod one remark- 
abls instance was furnished in an address 
made hy the commacder-in-chief on review- 
ing an European regiment in the northern 
circars. 

Having scattered widely and abundantly 
the seeds of disaffection, General McDowall 
determined to leave it to tims and circum- 
stance to brieg them to maturity. He resolved 
to quit the country, an intention indeed which 
he appears to have entertained long before, but 
which he prebably postponed in the hope, too 
well groucded, of preparing the elements of 
extensive mischief. His conduct now hecame 
more violent and more open. He placed under 
arrest the quarter-master-general, Colonel 
Munvre, upon a charge of casting impntations 
oc the character of the army in an official 
report drawn up many months previously. 
The judge-advocate-general had given his 
opinion that oc legal matter of charge existed 
against Colonel Munro, and therenpen the 
government released him. General McDowall 
now embarked for Europe, leaving behicad him 
an offensive and inflammatory general order, 
which was published after his departure by 
the deputy adjutant-general, Upon its ap- 
pearance the government formally removed 
General McDowall from the offices of com- 
mander-in-chief, and gave further evidence of 
displeasure by suspending both the officer by 


displaced deputy adjutant-gsneral. These pro- 
ceedings heing regarded as inconsistent with 
military subordination, an order of government 
appeared on the Ist of May, severely animad- 
verting on the corduct of the officers most 
active in the circulation of the offensive papers, 
suspending several officers, including Colonel 
St. Leger, from the service, and removiog 
others from particular commands, 

The more marked indications of ill-feeling 
towards the government had hitherto been ex- 
hibited by that portion of the army serving in 
Travancore. The publication of the order of 
the Ist of May led to acts of insubordination, 
not anly more violent than any which had 
previously taken place, but more general. At 
Hyderabad, Masulipatam, Seringapatam, and 
other places, discontent, previously ill suppres- 
sed, burst into open mutiny ; in one lament- 
able instance blood was shed, ic consequence 
of the resistance ‘offered to the passage of a 
revolted battalion from Chittledroog to join 
the disaffected in Seringapatam. 

Widely, howsver, as the seeds of discontent 
were spread, and rapidly as they had sprnng 
into life, there was no principle of permanence 
in the resistance to authority thus suddecly 
ealled forth. That which had been done under 
the influence of excited feeling was not of a 
nature to bsar the calm reflection which time 
could not fail to suggest. The dissatisfied 
could not bnt perceive that, while they were 
placing the interests of their country in peril, 
they were in all human probability involving 
themselves in rnin, while the inconsistency and 
dishonour of the course into which they had 
been seduced were not less evident than its 
folly. The first manifestation of a returning 
sense of duty was at Hyderabad ; the example 
was speedily followed at other places: and 
thus ended a movement which in its com- 
mencement and progress seemed to threaten 
the very existence of the British goverement 
in the part of India in which it occurred. 
Lord Minto, on learning the nature and extent 
of the disaffection, had proceeded without delay 
to Madras ; but the crisis had passed hefore he 
arrived. 

Few remarks are requisite on such a subject 
as the conduct of the Madrasarmy. It cannot 
be necessary to inquire whether mutiny be in 
any case justifiable or not; but the judgments 
of popular opinion, not less than those of law, 
should be framed with dus regard to circum- 
stances. Many of those concerned in the un- 
happy proceedings uader notice were young 
men, led to take part in them by the criminal 
advice and criminal example of those to whom, 
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as their senior and superior officers, they looked 
with respect and deference. This extenuating 
circumstance was permitted to have its just 
effect ; and though the number of those who 
had participated, in a greater or less degree, 
in the outbreak was large, the punishments 
were few. The great crimiaal—he for whom 
no punishment that it becomes a civilized 
goverament to iaflict conld be regarded as too 
severe—lived not to receive retribution. The 
ship in which Geoeral McDowall took his pas- 
sage to Europe was lost, and in the waste of 
watere he fouod that impunity which he could 
scarcely have expected had he survived. 

The conduct of Sir George Barlow was 
violently attacked at home, but a majority in 
the Court of Directors approved it. His 
eoadjutor, Mr. Petrie, who had differed from 
the governor on almost every point oo which 
difference was possible, was less fortunate. 
He was removed from council, and the Court 
repaired their former error by appoiating the 
new commanoder-in-chief, Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, to the vacant seat. 

The administration of Lord Miato was 
marked by brighter incidents than the mis- 
coodnct of the army of Madras: to some of 
these it is satisfactory to turn. 

Duriog the wars which followed the French 
Revolution, the injuries sustained by our com- 
merce, from the enemy’s settlements in the 
Jadian seas, were severely felt. The priacipal 
seats of annoyance were the Mascarenha Isles, 
comprising the Isle of Bourbon, or Mascareoha, 
properly so called ; Mauritius, or the Isle of 
France ; the small Island of Rodriguez; and 
others of inferior note. Such a group, lyiag 
on the very highway of the commerce hetween 
India and England, could oot he left ia the 
haads of ao active and iasidious foe with im- 
punity, and the actnal results fully realized all 
that might have been anticipated. from the 
Mauritins especially, Freach cruizers issued 
in vast oumbers to prowl over the Indian seas, 
aod the consequeat loses was immense. It has 
heen said that, previously to the fall of this 
island, the iasuraoce offices of Bengal alone 
were losers to the amount of three millions 
sterling from captures. The amount may be 
exaggerated, hut there can be no doubt of its 
having been very great. 

That such a course of things should have 
been allowed to proceed so long unchecked, 
argues: little either for the wisdom or the 
activity of the British government ; but its 
toleration was in perfect harmony with the in- 
differeace usually nanifested on such occasions. 
A persuasion had indeed loog prevailed, that 
the Mauritius could oot he successfully assailed 
by a hostile force, and this persnasion the 
Freoch oaturally used their best endeavours 
to encourage. A plausible error, once estab- 
lished, is hard to he shaken, and the curreacy 
of a helief that the island was impregnable, 
combiaed with the imperturbable apathy with 
which British statesmen have generally re- 
garded the interests of our [odiao possessions, 
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must account for the supineness which so long 
left 4 valuable branch of commerce at the 
mercy of the exaemy. The Marquis Wellesley 
had been well aware of the evil, and meditated 
measures for the reduction of the settlements 
which gave the enemy the power of inflicting 
it; but circumstaaces prevented his carrying 
his views into effect. 

The enormous extent of loss at length roused 
the British cabinet to some exertions. Admiral 
Bertie, who commanded on the Cape of Good 
Hope station, was ordered to enforce a rigorous 
blockade. The service was iotrusted to Cap- 
tain Rowley ; and, to assist the contemplated 
operations, Lieutenant-colooel H. 8. Keating, 
of his Majesty’s 56th foot, was, ia 1809, des- 
patched from India, with a small force, to 
occupy the Island of Rodriguez, about one 
hundred miles distant from the Mauritius. 

On his arrival he fouad only two families on 
the island, and of course took possession of it 
without difficulty. After some time speat ia 
acquiriag a perfect knowledge of the coast, 
Commodore Rowley resolved to make an attack 
upoo the town of St. Paul’s, the chief port of 
the Isle of Bourbon, and for this purpose re- 
quested the co-operation of Colonel Keating. 
A detachment was forthwith embarked from 
Rodriguez to joia Commodore Rowley off Port 
Louis, the capital of the Mauritius. 

On the eveniog of the 19th of Septemher, 
the force destined for the attack stood for the 
Isle of Bourbon, and, on the followiag morn- 
ing, disembarked to the sonthward of Poiatde 
Gallotte, seven miles from St. Paul’s. The 
landing was effected with great dexterity, aad 
the troops immediately commenced «# forced 
march, in order, if possible, to cross the cause- 
ways extending over the lake or pond of St. 
Paul’s before the enemy discovered their de- 
barkation. In this they succeeded ; and they 
had the further good fortune of passing the 
strongest position of the enemy before the 
French had time to form ia sufficient force. 
By seven o’clock, the assailants were in pos- 
session of the first two batteries, Lamhousiére 
and La Centitre, and the guns were forthwith 
turned against the enemy’s shipping, whose 
well-directed fire of grape, from withia pistol- 
shot of the shore, had greatly annoyed the 
British force. 

A detachment, consisting of the second 
column, under Captain Imlack, of the Bombay 
infantry, was now despatched to take possee- 
sion of the third battery, La Neuve, which 
the enemy had abandoned ; hut, on its way, it 
fell in with the main force of the enemy, 
stroagly posted within stone walle, with eight 
six-pouaders on its flanks. They were charged 
in gallant style, but without driviag them from 
their position. Captain Harvey, with the third 
columa, then moved to support Captaio Imlack, 
aod succeeded in taking two of the enemy’s 
guns. The action now became warm and 
general, The French were reinforced from 
the hills and from the ships in the harbour— 
the British by the advance of the reserve, 
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which had previously covered the hatteries. 
The guns of the first and second hatteries were 
spiked, and ths third was occupied hy seamen 
under the command of Captain Willoughby, 
who soon opened its fire upon the shipping. 
The suemy now gave way, the fourth and fifth 
batteries were won without resistance, and at 
half-past eight the town of St. Paul’s was in 
the possession of the British. 

Till this period the naval force had been 
compelled to remain inactive, as they could not 
venture to attack the enemy’s ships, lest they 
should annoy the British tropps, who were 
‘within range. They now stood in, Captain 
Pym takiug the lead, and* opened their fire 
upon the enemy’s ships, all of which cut their 
cables and drifted on shore. The seamen, 
however, succeeded in heaving them off with- 
out any material injury. 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was 
achieved was inconsiderablse, The detachment 
embarked from Rodriguez consisted of only 
three hundred and sixty-eight officers and 
men. It was strengthened by one hundred 
seamen and one hundred and thirty-six marines 
from the blockading squadron ; thus making 
a total of six hundred and four. The victory 
was gained with the comparatively trifling 
lpss of fifteen killed, fifty-eight wounded, and 
three missing. 

The success which attended the attempt 
seems to have paralyzed the enemy. General 
Des Brusles, the commander pf the island, 
marched from the capital, St. Denis, to repel 
the invaders, and on the evening of the 22nd 
of September appeared with considerable force 
on the hills ahove St. Paul’s; but, either from 
overrating the numbers of the British, or from 
some other cause, at which it were vain to 
guess, he retreated, and terminated his career 
by shooting himself. He left hehind him a 
paper, which sufficiently illustrates the state 
of his feelings, though it but imperfectly 
accounts for his despair of success. It was to 
this effect :—-“‘I will not he a traitor to my 
country, I will not, in consequence of what 
I foresee from the hatred and ambition of some 
individuals, who are attached to a revolution- 
ary sect, sacrifice the inhahilants in the useless 
defence of an open colony. Death awaits me 
on the scaffold. I prefer giving it myself: 
and I recommend my wife and children to 
Providence, and to thoss who can feel for 
them.” 

Judging from the temper with which Buona- 
parte was accustomed to regard unsuccessful 
commanders, the apprehensions of General 
Des Brusles cannot be considered unreason- 
able. It is gratifying to know that his wishes 
with regard to his family were not disap- 
pointed; they found in the British com- 
mander those humane and geuerous feelings 
which their deceased protector had invoked 
on their behalf The widow of the general 
haviog expressed 4 wish to go to her own 
family at the Mauritius, Commodore Rowley 
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flag, to convey her thither, with her children, 
servants, and effects. 

The career of the small British forces had 
been highly brilliant, and, in addition to its 
actual achievements, it had ohviously inspired 
a degree of terror altogether disproportionsd 
to its extent; hut it was quite unequal to 
undertake the conquest of the island; and 
this result formed no part of the plan of thoss 
who projected the attack. In the destruction 
of the batteries and the capture of the ship- 
ping in the harbour, a part of which were 
prizes which had heen recently taken by the 
enemy, all that was sought for was attained. 
As much public property as could he carried 
away was embarked, the remainder was des- 
troyed, and the island for a while abandoned ; 
the squadron resuming its usual occupation, 
and Colonel Keating, with his troops, return- 
ing to Rodriguez. 

In the following year, preparations were 
made for a serious attempt fo annihilate the 
French power in the Indian seas; an attempt 
encnuraged by the success of a desultory but 
brilliant exploit achieved by Captain Wil- 
Ipughby, who, at the head of about a hundred 
of the crew of the Nereide, which he com- 
manded, landed at Jacolet in the Mauritius. 
The Janding was effected under the fire of two 
batteries, and, as the assailants formed on the 
beach, they became exposed to a heavy dis- 
charge of musketry ; but in ten minutes the 
first hattery was in their possession, and 
having spiked the guns, they marched to ths 
guard-house, which was protected by ten field- 
pieces, Some regular troops, and a strong de- 
tachment of artillery. They were charged by 
Captain Willoughby and his little band, and 
immediately gave way, abandoning their guns 
and their commanding officer, who was mads 
prisoner in the act of spiking them. 

The British then pushed on to the second 
and stronger battery, to gain which they had 
to pasa the river Le Goulet, swollen and 
greatly increased in rapidity by heavy rains. 
The difficulty pf crossing the river having been 
conquered, the battery was immediately car- 
ried, and the commander taken. Here, as 
before, the guns were spiked, and the party 
were about to return to their first ship, when 
the troops which had fled from ths hattery 
again appeared, strongly reinforced hy militia 
and irregulars. Captain Willoughby advanced 
towardsthem, and on hiscoming within musket- 
shot they opened their fire. Suspecting that 
they would again have recourse to flight, the 
British commander made an vhlique move- 
ment, with the intention of getting into their 
rear ; but the moment this was discovered hy 
the militia they fled, followed by the regulars, 
with a celerity that defied pursuit. Finally, 
Captain Willoughby burnt the signal-houss 
and flag-staff, and, carrying with him some 
field-pieces and stores, re-embarked with all 
his men except one, who was killed. 

The organized system of operatious agaiust 
the French islands was not acted upon until 
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later in the year. The first step was to renew 
the attempt against the Isle of Bourhon, with 
sufficient strength to take and retain possession 
of that colony. For this purpose, the force 
at Rodriguez, under command of Colonel 
Keating, was augmented from the three presi- 
dencies to the number of three thousand six 
hundred and fifty rank and file, of whom 
about one-half were Europeans. Colonel 
Keating had been long occupied io training 
his troops, at Rodrignez, to the service to 
which they were destined, accustoming them 
to a country intersected with ravines and 
precipices, like that in which they were about 
to act. The transports, which conveyed the 
reinforcements, arrived off Rodriguez on the 
20th of June ; but the unfavourable state of 
the weather detained the expedition from pro- 
ceeding until the 8rd of July. Before it 
sailed, Colonel Keating communicated to the 
commanders of brigades the information he 
had acquired as to the enemy’s strength and 
position, and his owo determioation as to the 
mode of operations. This, in his owo words, 
was “to strike the first blow at the heart of 
the enemy,” to gain possession of the capital, 
aod let further proceedings he guided by cir- 
cumstances. Every thing duriog the night, 
or before daylight, was to be carried by the 
bayonet, Colonel Keatiog judiciously con- 
cluding that the French island force, trained 
in a system of firing from behind walls and 
houses, and from the opposite side of im- 
passable ravines, would never be brought to 
stand against English bayonets. 

On the 6th of July, the whole of the ex- 
pedition came to a rendezvous ahout fifty 
miles to the windward of the Isle of Bourbon, 
when part of the troops were removed from 
the transports on board his Majesty's squad- 
roo, consisting of the Boadicea, the Sirius, 
the Iphigenia, the Magicienne, and the Nereide, 
uader the command of Commodore Rowley, 
which immediately: stood for the differeaot 
points of debarkation. On the afternoon of 
the 7th, most of the ships had arrived at their 
destined stations off the island, and prepara- 
tions were made for landing the troops. This 
was effected to some extent. Captain Pym 
landed the whole of the troops on board his 
frigate, the Strvus, at Grande Chalonps, a 
part.of the beach about six miles to the west- 
ward of St. Denis, the capital of the island ; 
and Lieutenant Watling, of that frigate, with 
his men, took possession of a neighbouriog 
height, thereby preventing reinforcements 
being sent to St. Denis from the neighbour- 
ing town of St. Paul’s. 

The other point of descent was the Rivicre 
de Pluies, about three miles to the eastward 
of St. Denis. ‘The heach on that side of the 
island is composed of large shingle, steep and 
difficult of access, and the wind, which is very 
uncertain in these latitudes, suddenly and 
violently increasing, the surf rose to an woex- 
pected height. Captain Willoughby, ever 
the first at the post of danger, pushed off, 
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with a party of seamen and a detachment of 
troops, in the Kstafette, prize schoooer, A 
few boats followed, and the men were landed 
with the loss of only four; hut the schooner 
and several of the hoats were dashed to pieces 
in the surf. Another small body of troops 
effected a landing somewhat more to the right, 
uoder Lieutenant-colonel Willian. Macleod, 
of his Majesty’s 69th Foot. A‘ small transport 
was placed upon the beach to act as a break- 
water, in the hope that the men might be 
enabled to land over her stern or under her 
lee: this was ably performed by Lieutenant 
Lloyd, of the Boadicea ; hut the violence of 
the weather, and the natural difficulties of 
the situation, frustrated the success of the 
attempt, and it was found impossible to land 
any more troops that evening. Those who 
had succeeded in landing had lost a con- 
siderable part of their arms, and all their 
ammunition was damaged. 

It now became an object of importance to 
communicate with the detachment on shore, 
but all hope of doing so seemed cut off by the 
circumstances which suspended the landing of 
the troops. Io this emergency the. desired 
means of communication were furnished by 
that unconquerahle spirit which our country- 
men have so often displayed uader circum- 
stances which almost justify despair. Lieu- 
tenant Foulstone, of the 69th regiment, volun- 
teered to swim to shore: his offer was ac- 
cepted ; he made the attempt, and succeeded, 
by diving under the surf, from whence he was 
dragged by a hoat-hook. By the gallaotry of 
this high-spirited officer, orders were conveyed 
to Colonel Macleod, the senior officer of the 
detachment on shore, to take + possession of 
St. Marie for the night. That officer im- 
mediately marched with his slender force, and 
carried the fort at the point of the bayonet, 

The impracticability of disembarking any 
more troops to the windward, duriog the 
existing state of the weather, being apparent, 
it was resolved to despatch the remainder to 
Grande Chaloupe, where the landing was suc- 
cessfully effected. 

In the meantime, the brigade uoder Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hastings Fraser, 86th Foot, which 
had previously landed at Grande Chaloupe, 
had pushed forward a party, the commanding 
officer leading the way, to dislodge a body of 
riflemen who occupied the heights and kept 
up a harassing fire. This was soon accom- 
plished, aod the brigade moved rapidly over 
the mountains towards St. Denis. They 
halted there duriog the night, then began to 
descend at four o’clock on the following 
moroing, having in the interval been joined 
by sepoys, pioneers, aud artillery. They 
found the enemy drawo up oo the plaio in 
two columns, each with a field-pisce at its 
head, supported by some heavy cannon on the 
redoubt, A severa fire of ordnance and 
musketry was opened upon the British force, 
who, however, advanced in admirable order. 
On reaching the plain, orders were given to 
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charge. The French remained steadily at 
their guns until the British grenadiers came 
in contact with them, when finding that the 
thunder of their ordnance was to be met with 
the silent but deadly thrust of the bayonet, 
they retired and attempted to form behind 
the parapet of the redoubt. From this they 
were speedily driven by the weapon they so 
much dreaded; the British colours were 
hoisted on the top of the redoubt, two guns 
which had been spiked were rendered service- 
able and turned against the enemy, and the 
batteries to the west of the river St. Denis 
were stormed and demolished. Thus the maia 
force of the island was totally defeated by a 
body of troops not amounting to six hundred 
men. The commandant, Colonel St. Susanne, 
escaped with difficulty, and the officer second 
in command was wounded and made pri- 
soner. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, a 
brigade under Lieutenant-colonel Edward 
Drummond, of the king’s 86th, which had 
been landed that morning at Grande Cha- 
loupe, arrived in sight of St. Denis, after a 
severe march over the mountains, harassed by 
the enemy’s chassenrs, who hung upon their 
flanks. As they approached, they were 
exposed to a heavy fire of cannon, grape, 
shells, and musketry from the town, without 
a possibility of either returning or avoiding it. 
Colonel Fraser, however, kept up a brisk fire 
upon the town from the redoubt. Abont fqur 
o'clock, he was joined by Colouel Drummond’s 
brigade ; aud Colonel Keating, who had landed 
at noon with the rest of the troops, appeared 
on the heights. Preparations were now made 
for a simultaneous attack upon the place, 
when, at the very moment of advance, a flag 
of truce arrived to treat for the surrender of 
the island, Colonel Fraser having refused to 
negotiate on any other terms. 

The articles of capitulation stipulated for 
the immediate evacuation of all the military 
posts and the surrender of all public stores ; 
the troops of the line and Garde Nationale to 
march out with the honours of war; the 
former to surrender as prisoners, the officers 
being allowed to retain their swords and 
military decorations, and embarked, as well as 
the troops, either for England or the Cape, 
with the exception of the commandant, St. 
Susanne, who was to be allowed to depart 
elther to France or the Mauritius on his 
parole of honour, To these a provision was 
added, that funeral honours should be paid 
to the French officers who had fallen, accord- 
ing to their respective rank. The laws, 
customs, and religion of the inbabitants, as 
well as their private property, were to he 
respected, 

The ordnance found at St. Paul’s and St. 
Denis amounted to one hundred and foriy- 
five pieces of heavy artillery. The loss 
sustained in making the conquest was slight ; 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and 
four drowned in landing. That of the enemy 
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was never precisely ascertained, but it was 
very considerable. 

The capture of the Island of Bourbon was 
principally desired as a preliminary to that of 
the still more important settlement of the 
Mauritius; and in anticipation of onr attempts 
upon that island, Mr. Farquhar, the English 
governor of the Isle of Bourbon, published an 
address to the inhabitants of the Mauritius, 
the distribution of which he found means of 
effecting from the Ile du Passe, which had 
been taken possession of by a party from his 
Majesty’s cruizers. This acquisition was made 
in avery brilliant manner. Five boats from 
the Sirtus and the Jphigenia proceeded on the 
night of the 13th of Angust to the landing- 
place on the north-west side of the island, 
which was defended by a chevaux-de-frise and 
two howitzers. To gain this spot, it was 
necessary to pass a hattery of several guns, 
and fortunately the attempt was favoured by 
a heavy clond snddenly obscuring the moon, 
which had previously been shining with great 
brightness. Before, however, the boats reached 
the landiug-place, the enemy discovered and 
commenced firing upon them: two men were 
killed aud several wounded, but, nothing 
daunted, tle assailants advanced and landed. 
Lieutenant Norman, in attempting to scale 
the works, was shot through the heart by a 
sentinel above: he was immediately shot by 
one of the seamen, who, headed by Lieutenant 
Watling, speedily ascended the walls, <A brief 
but warm encounter followed, in which the 
British had seven men killed and eighteen 
wounded ; but they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the walls, Lieutenant Watling 
then proceeded to attack the batteries on the 
south-east side, where he was met by Liev- 
tenant Chads, who had landed at another 
poiut and stormed and carried the works 
there without the loss of a man. The two 
parties being unoited, the French commandant 
offered no further resistance, but surrendered 
at discretion. 

The island was intrusted to the charge of 
Captain Willoughby, who availed himself of 
its proximity to the Mauritius to pay visits to 
the coasts of the latter. His first attack was 
upon Point du Diable, which was stormed and 
carried; the French commander and three 
of his men killed, and three guoners made 
prisoners. The guas were spiked, the car- 
riages burnt, and the magazine blown up; 
after which Captain Willoughby moved on to 
Grand Port, a distance of twelve miles. He 
remained on the island until sunset, and a 
strong party of the enemy, which attacked 
him, were put to the roné with the loss of six 
men. On another occasion he destroyed the 
signal-house and staff at Grand Rivitre, blew 
up the remaining works at Point du Diahle, 
aud retired without molestation. 

The British arms had hitherto been emi- 
nently successful, but the flattering hopes 
which their success had ealled forth now 
sustained a severe check by a series of dis- ' 
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asters, which for a time gave the enemy the 
dominion of the Indian seas. Among other 
prizes they succeeded, in capturing the Wind- 
ham and Ceylon, East-Iudiamen. These ships, 
with another Company’s ship, the Astell, were 
sailing: for Madras, when they were attacked 
by a French squadron under Commodore 
Duperre. The Indiamen maintained a very 
gallant and hard-fought contest with a very 
superior force for several hours; when the 
Windham and the Ceylon, having sustained 
serious loss in killed and wounded, and much 
injury in their hulls, masts, and rigging, were 
compelled to strike. The Asfell, after taking 
its share in the unequal struggle, effected its 
escape under cover of the darkness of the 
night. The French account of this transac- 
tion was marked with that bad faith which 
has too often characterized the official state- 
ments of our neighhours, and wohicli was 
almost universal during the reign of Buona- 
parte: it asserted that the Aste/? had struck 
her colours previously to her escape—an 
accusation which the captain and his officers 
publicly refuted. 

The success of the enemy was not restricted 
to encounters with merchant ships. The 
French squadron, with the two Indiamen, 
their prizes, ran for Port Sud-Hst, in the 
Mauritius, at the entrance of which lay the 
Ile du Passe, which the English had occupied 
and garrisooed. Four British frigates were 
also cruizing off the station, and in the attempt 
to make the port, the Windham East-India- 
man was turned and recaptured by the Serius, 
Captain Pym. Having despatched his prize 
to Bourbon, that officer formed the design of 
attacking the French squadron io the harbour; 
but, not being sufficiently aware of the diffi- 
culties of the navigation, the attempt termi- 
nated in defeat and serious loss. Three of the 
ships took the grouaod, and the fourth was 
prevented from closing with theenemy. These 
unfortunate occurrences enabled the foe to 
open all their guna upon a single vessel, the 
Nereide, commanded hy Captain Willoughby. 
The fortitude and courage displayed by this 
officer and his crew were beyond all praise, 
and probably have never heen surpassed. 
Deprived of all efficient assistance from the 
other frigates, the Nereide singly maintained 
the contest for the almost incredible space of 
ten hours. Captain Willoughby lost an eye, 
and was otherwise dreadfully injured in the 
head. A boat was sent from the Sirius to 
bring him off, but he declared he would 
neither abandon his men, nor strike the British 
flag while there was a man on hoard able to 
support it. He kept his word—he fought 
the ship till every man of her whole crew, 
consisting of two hundred and eighty, was 
either killed or wouuded; and when the 
enemy took possession of their dearly-pur- 
chased prize, they found only a miserable 
wreck, peopled with the maimed, the dying, 
and the dead. 

Of the remaining vessels, two, the Sirius 
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and Magicienne, were so situated that their 
abandonment became necessary, and after set- 
ting fire to them, their respective crews were 
landed on the Ile du Passe; the fourth, the 
Iphigenia, was, with some difficulty, warped 
up to that anchorage, the enemy making no 
attempt to prevent her. In this situatioo she 
lay, without the power of removing from it, 
while the state of the little garrison at the 
isla became every day more forlorn; their 
stock, hoth of provisions and water, was low, 
and they had no prospect of receiviag succour. 
To complete their distress, they were block- 
aded by a French force ; and as their means of 
suhsistence were almost at an ead, and escape 
was impossible, they were compelled to sur- 
render, 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt 
was achieved; its disastrous issue was com- 
plete: all the vessels engaged in it were either 
destroyed, or fell into the hands of the enemy. 
But though, as it subsequently appeared, the 
undertaking was ill-judged, the conduct of 
those engaged in it was such as to enable their 
countrymen to call up the recollection, even of 
discomfiture, without a blush. Heroism like 
that displayed by Captain Willoughby and his 
intrepid comrades sheds over defeat the lustre 
of victory. Amid scenes of blood and snffer- 
ing far surpassing the ordinary horrors of war- 
fare, these gallant spirits were insensihle to 
everything but their own duty and their coun- 
try’s honour. Never was duty more devotedly 
performed, never was honour more com- 
pletely sustained. 

The record of disaster, though drawing to a 
close, is not yet entirely complete. The 
Africaine frigate was taken by the enemy, 
after a severe action, in which her commander 
fell; and another frigate, the Ceylon, shared 
the same fate. This vessel, having on board 
General Abercrombie, appointed by the go- 
vernor-general to take the command of the 
troops destined for the reduction of the 
Mauritius, fell in with some French cruizers off 
the Island of Bourbon. An action ensued, 
which was gallantly maintained for five hours, 
when the Ceylon, being dismasted and rendered 
ungovernahle by this and other causes, was 
compelled to yield to adverse fortune and 
overwhelming force. It is said that the French 
commander observed, that he should have the 
honour ot introducing General Ahercrombie 
to the governor of the Isle of France sooner 
than he had expected. But this honour he 
was not destined to enjoy. In a few hours 
the Ceylon was retaken by the English, when 
the general, thanking M. Hamelen for his kind 
intention, said he felt extremely happy in 
heing able to return the compliment, by intro- 
ducing him to Commodore Rowley. 

The necessity of wresting the Mauritius from 
the enemy now became more than ever appa- 
rent, and preparations for the attempt were 
earried on with renewed vigour. On the 14th 
of October, Commodore Rowley sailed with a 
gallant squadron from the harbour of St. 
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Paul's, to resume the blockade of the Mauri- 
tius, taking with him Major-general Aber- 
crombie, to reconnoitre the situation of the 
French colony, and concert the necessary mea- 
sures for its reduction. He arrived off Port 
Louie oa the 19th, where he fouad the whole 
of the enemy’s naval force at anchor in the 
port, two only of the ships being in a state of 
apparent readiness for sea. 

Having left a sufficient force to watch the 
enemy's movements and blockade the port, he 
proceeded to Rodriguez, where the different 
divisions destined for the attack on the Man- 
ritius were appointed to assemble. He found 
that the troops from Bomhay had already 
reached their destination. They were soon 
followed by those from Madras ; but the non- 
arrival of the divisions from Bengal and the 
Cape at the expected time, was a source of 
great disappointment and anxiety, as the 
stormy season was approaching, aod in the 
event of unfavourable weather the danger to 
the fleet would be extreme. He therefore 
suggested to the general the propriety of 
standing out to sea with the troops already 
assombled, and cruizing to the windward of 
the Freach island, to await the junction of one 
or both of the divisions so anxiously looked for. 
To this suggestion the general assented, and 
the 22nd November was fixed for the depar- 
ture of the fleet from Rodriguéz. Everything 
was in readiness oo the previous evening, when 
the welcome intelligence was received that the 
Bengal division was seen ia the offing. 

That not a moment might be lost, it was 
resolved that the convoya just arrived should 
be supplied with the requisite provisions from 
the heach and shipping, and, without drop- 
ping anchor, be ordered to accompany the 
fleet then getting under weigh; and soon 
after, the fleet, consisting of nearly seventy 
sail, stood from the anchorage of Rodriguez to 
the selected point of debarkation. 

The coasts ot the Mauritius are beset by 
dangerous reefs, and the island has only two 
good harbours. That called Port Sud-est, 
which was principally used by the Dutch, is 
the more capacious, and being on the wind- 
ward side of the island, it is the easier of 
entrance, as well as the more healthy; but 
the wind almost perpetually blowing in, the 
difficulty of getting ships out counterbalances 
the advantage offered by the facility with 
which they can enter. For this reason, Port 
Nord-ouest was preferred by the Freach when 
the Mauritius came into their possession, and 
there, during the administration of Mahé de 
la Bourdonnais, who was governor from 1734 
to 1766, the only town in the island was 
erected, in a narrow valley at the head of the 
harbour. This henceforward was the seat of 
government, and the port and town were 
denominated Port Louis. 

The Portuguese, by whom the island was 
discovered, do not appear ever to have taken 
possession of it. It was first occupied by the 
Dutch, in the seventeenth century, who gave 
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it the name of Mauritius, in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. These indefatigable 
traders are said to have been driven out of 
the island by the swarms of rate with which 
it was infested, and it is certain that they 
abandooed it about the year 1710. Whether 
the French had less dread of the disagreeable 
quadrupeds which had conquered their prede- 
cessors, or possessed better means of contend- 
ing with them, is not recorded ; but they took 
possession of the island after it wae forsaken 
by the Dutch, and aways attached great im- 
portance to it. Rayaal dwells enthusiastically 
upon its political and commercial advantages, 
aod especially oo its value as the means of 
upholding French dominion in the East. The 
statesmen of France had participated in this 
feeling, aad much labour had heen employed 
to place Port Louis ia a posture of defence, 
They seem, however, to have relied too im- 
plicitly upon the reef which surrounds the 
island, and to have concluded too hastily, that 
the town would only be attacked by sea. To 
guard against such ao attack, works of con- 
siderable strength were constructed. As the 
approach of the English was not unexpected, 
additional means of defence were resorted to, 
and the fortifications on the sea side placed ia 
such a state as to render an attack an act of 
extreme temerity; but the means of defeace 
on the land side seem to have been, in a great 
degree, neglected. 

The advantages of superior knowledge of 
the coast were now manifest. The French 
had supposed that the reefs which surround 
the island rendered it impregnable, and that 
the depth of water without the reef rendered 
it impossible for a fleet of transports to find 
anchorage. ‘These impressions were not un- 
known to the British commanders; but, in- 
stead of supinely acquiescing in the popular 
belief, they took measures for ascertaining its 
accuracy. Every part of the leeward side was 
examined, and sounded with the most minute 
and scrupulous attention. This service was 
performed hy Captain Paterson, of his Majesty’s 
ship Hesper, and Lieutenant Street, command- 
ing the goverament armed ship Hmma. The 
soundings were taken in the night, to avoid 
observation, and it was by these means dis- 
covered that a fleet might safely anchor in a 
narrow strait between an islet called the 
Gunner’s Coin and the main land, and that 
there were also openings ia the reef there, 
through which several boats might enter 
abreast. The only objection to this place of 
debarkation was its distance from Port Louis; 
but this was not to be placed in competition 
with its manifold advantages. 

On the moroivg of the 29th, the English 
fleet came to anchor in the etrait. Two brigs, 
which drew but little water, anchored on the 
reef, within a hundred yards of the beach, to 
cover the landiog ; the conduct of which was 
intrusted to Captain Philip Beaver, of the 
Nisus frigate. Soon after one o’clock the de- 
eae commenced, and in three hours, ten 
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thousand men, with their guns, stores, ammu- 
nition, and three days’ provisions, were landed, 
without the slightest loss, or even a single 
accident. The enemy appear to have been 
astonished by the boldness and uovelty of the 
attempt. On the first appearaoce of the 
British fleet they abandoned a fort called 
Malastrie, the only fortified place in the 
vicinity. The landing having been thus hap- 
pily effected, no time was lost in following up 
the success which had attended it. The troops 
were instantly put in motion, to prevent the 
enemy from gaining possession of a thick 
wood which lay on the road, and using the 
means which it afforded of harassing the 
flanks of the invading army. On reaching it, 
the advanced guard fell in with a picquet of 
the retreating corps, which, after a feeble 
attempt to dispute the passage, was driven 
from its position. This was the only oppo- 
sition encountered till the columns reached 
the more open country. About midoight 
they halted, and before daybreak resumed 
their march. It was the intention of General 
Abercrombie not to halt again till he was 
before Port Louis, but the march of the pre- 
ceding day, though short, had been so ex- 
tremely harassing, that his intention could 
not he persevered in. The men were greatly 
exhausted by their previous exertions, their 
way having lain for four miles among thick 
brushwood, through which the artillery and 
stores had to be dragged, with a degree of 
Jabour almost intolerable. 

The inconvenience arising from the heat of 
the weather was increased hy a deficiency of 
water. Several men and two officers had sunk 
under their exertions, and were left dead on 
the march. It was fortunate that these 
harassing circumstances were not aggravated 
by any operations of the enemy ; but the con- 
dition of the troops rendered it obviously 
imprudent to attempt to reach Port Louis 
without rest. About noon, therefore, a posi- 
tion was taken up at Moulin-4-Poudre, on a 
geutle elevation, a wood stretching along its 
front and extending with some intervals to 
Port Louis, five miles distant. In the after- 
noon, the French general, de Caen, with a 
party of cavalry and riflemen, approached the 
British lioes to recannoitre, and surprised a 
small picquet. They were driven back and 
pursued by some lightcompanies. A few men 
were killed, and the general himself received a 
contusion from a ball. 

Before daylight on the following day, a 
brigade, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel William Macleod, was detached to 
attack some batteries, the possession of which 
was necessary to enable the troops to draw 
their supplies from the fleet. Some of the 
batteries had already yielded to our seamen; 
the remainder were evacuated as the troops 
approached. At five o’clock, the main bady 
of the troops was put in motion. It shortly 
afterwards encountered a corps of the enemy, 
who, with several field-pieces, had taken up a 
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strong position, very favourable for making an 
attack on the head of thecolumu. The march 
of the British troops lay along a narrow road 
with a thick wood on each flank. On meeting 
the enemy, the European flank battalion, which 
composed the advance guard, formed with as 
much regularity as the bad and broken ground 
would admit, and charged the enemy with such 
spirit as compelled them to retire with the 
loss of their guns, and many killed and 
wounded ; but this advantage was obtained by 
the fall of Colonel John Campbell, of the 
king’s 38rd, and Major O’Keefe, of the royals, 
two officers of distinguished ability. There 
was a sigaal-post on a hill, called the Vivehot, 
from whence every movement of the enemy 
could be discerned. ‘The French being driven 
from their position, a corps ascended this 
eminence, removed the enemy’s flag, and 
hoisted the British ensign in its place ; which 
was then, for the first time, planted in the 
Mauritius. 

The weather still continued oppressive, and 
the troops were greatly exhausted. These 
circumstances, combined with the lateness of 
the day, rendered desirable a suspension of 
active operations until the morning, when a 
general attack was determined upon. During 
the night a mistake occurred which was pro- 
ductive of unfortunate results. A party of 
marines arrived ‘to join the British force ; they 
were dressed, as customary in India, in white 
and blue, and iu the darkness were unhappily 
mistaken for Freuch saldiers, An alarm was 
given, several corps stood to their arms, some 
gave fire, and the consequence was, that many 
were wounded, and a few killed. But misap- 
prehension was not confined to the British : 
the enemy were likewise disturbed by a false 
alarm, during which, it bas been said, the 
National Guards betrayed such a degree of 
irresolution as had considerable effect in deter- 
mining the events of the following day. 

Ou the approach of morning, preparations 
were made for the intended attack ; but they 
were interrupted by the arrival of a flag of 
truce from General de Caen, offering to capitu- 
late upon conditions, Three of the conditions 
were, that the troops and seamen should be 
seat to France; that the four frigates and two 
corvettes in the harbour should be retained by 
the French ; and that inventories should he 
taken of all the articles belonging to the 
French emperor, and such articles restored to 
him at the conclusion of peace. 

The articles which stipulated for the restora- 
tion of the shipping and the property of the 
French emperor were rejected; that which 
claimed for the enemy’s troops and seamen 
immunity from the ordinary fate of the 
vanquished, was assented to —-a fact which 
could not fail to create surprise in all 
acquainted with the relative situations of the 
invading and defending forces; while it was 
equally calculated to excite regret, not 
uvmixed with indignation, in all who valued 
the honour of the British arms, 
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The prize was gained at a comparatively 
small cost. Our loss amounted to only 
twenty-nine killed, ninety-nine wounded, and 
forty-five missing. The conquest placed in 
our possession a large quantity of ordnance 
and shipping—some of the latter of great 
value, the island having long been the depdt 
for the prizes made by the French privateers 
in the Indian seas. At home, the island was 
justly regarded asa most valuable acquisition, 
but the terms upon which it was obtained 
excited general disgust, and became the subject 
both of private and public reprohation. 

The Mauritius is still ours, but ths island 
of Bourbon was, at the peace of 1814, restored 
to the French. This has been the usual course 
of events— what we have gained by our 
arms, we have lost by our diplomacy ; our 
soldiers and seamen having poured out their 
blood in the purchase of conquests to he 
calmly yielded up by the liberality or the 
incompetence of our statesmen. The island 
of Bourbon is, from its position, of less 
importance than the Mauritius, but the 
possession of hoth is necessary to the security 
of our eastern possessions and commerce ; and, 
hy surrendering one, we have compromised 
our power of retaining the other. In the 
event of a war, it will be a question whether 
the French shall recover the Mauritius, or the 
English the isle of Bourbon. Ths dominion 
of the Indian seas we ought never to have 
surrendered ; it is an essential appendage to 
our commercial greatness and to the safety of 
our Asiatic empire. Never was a more mis- 
taken policy, than to settle 2 probable enemy 
upon the road to our most valuable posses- 
sions, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the colony which is the key, as itwere, to them. 

It is creditable to Lord Minto that, while 
he held the office of governor-general, his 
attention was directed, with laudable perse- 
verance, to the reduction of the power of the 
enemy in the east. He understood the value 
of our Indian possessions, and he felt the 
necessity of securing them. But before re- 
cording other instances of his wise and vigor- 
ous policy with regard to the territorial pos- 
sessions of the Eurapean enemies of Great 
Britain, it will be necessary to make brief 
reference to some minor incidents of his ad- 
ministration. 

The pirates in the Persian Gulf had, from 
time immemorial, pursued their avocations 
greatly to the injury of the country trade. 
An outrage committed on the crew and pas- 
sengers of an English ship, named the Mznerva, 
at length roused the attention of the British 
government to the evil, aud called forth 
measures for its suppression. In the case of 
the Minerva, the piratical captors, not content 
with plundering the ship and crew, had com- 
pelled their male prisoners to submit to be 
initiated into the Mahometan religion, while 
some females who were on hoard were sub- 
jected to the last extremity of brutal outrage. 
To chastise the ruffianly perpetrators of these 
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enormitiss a small expsdition was despatched 
from Bombay. ‘The first ohject of attack was 
the fort of Mallia, situate within the tribu- 
tary dependencies of the Guicowar, an ally of 
the British government, but who was unable 
to restrain the predatory propensities of those 
who found refuge and protection within its 
walls, Mallia, in common with a multiplicity 
of forts in India, enjoyed the reputation of 
being impregnable. Hers, as in numerous 
other instances, the charm was broken by the 
success of a small English force, who, after 
carrying the outer fort by storm, were ad- 
mitted to possession of the inner fort by the 
flight of the enemy. Subsequently, Rwus-ul- 
kima, the port and arsenal of the pirates, was 
attacked, the enemy driven from the town, 
and kept out of possession for a sufficient 
period to allow the assailants to spike ths 
guns, blaw up the magaziues, and set fire to 
the vessels in the harbour, great and small, 
amounting to about seventy in number. 
After visiting some of the inferior stations 
of the pirates, the British, in conjunction 
with a force despatched by the Imaum of 
Muscat, attacked the fort of Scheenaas, 
and, after overcoming a desperate resistance, 
carried it by storm. The labours of the expe- 
dition were now at an end, for at the remaining 
stations the pirates saved their chastisers all 
trouble by burning their craft and taking 
flight. 

In the interior of India some alarm was ex- 
cited by the movements of Ameer Khan. 
After the conclusion of peace, Holkar had no 
further occasion for the services of this adven- 
turer; but the desire for separation was not 
reciprocal, Ameer Khan, whether employed 
or not, required the means of subsisting his 
troops, and, to relieve himself from the bur- 
then, Holkar permitted the Patan chief to 
levy contributions in his name upon such 
states as were too weak to resist the demand, 
Holkar became insane, and this incréased the 
power and andacity of Ameer Khan, who 
advanced to the frontier of the rajah of Berar, 
under pretence of an old claim to jewels, 
alleged to have heen taken by the rajah from 
Holkar. The British government deemed it 
necessary to despatch troops, under Colonel 
Close and Colonel Martindell, to repel probable 
danger, and Ameer Khan retreated. Ths 
movements of the British forces were marked 
hy much military judgment, but no striking 
incident ; and the retreat of the enemy against 
whom they had marched deprived them of ths 
opportunity of action. Notwithstanding the 
course which events had taken, it was, how- 
sver deemed advisable to station a force per- 
manently on the Nerbudda. 

We vow turn to affairs of greater dignity 
than the suppression of pirates or the holding 
frechooters in check. The subjection of the 
republic of the United Provinces to the do- 
ininion of Francs had placed the colonial pos- 
sessions of the Dutch in the hands of England’s 
most inveterate foe. Among the more impor: 
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tant of these were the Molucca Islands and 
the settlements in Java. The British cabinet 
suggested the blockadiog of those places; the 
more vigorous policy of Lord Miuto planned 
and directed their conquest. They were in 
succession attacked with the same spirit that 
was displayed in the movements against the 
French islands, and with similar results, 

The first attack was on the island of Am- 
boyna, a place which has attained an infamous 
celebrity, from the atrocities of which it was 
once the scene. The island had been taken 
by the British during the first war with revo- 
Intionary France, but was restored at the peace 
of Amiens: .ince that period, it was under- 
stood that the means of defence had been 
greatly augmented, and that several additional 
works had been raised at considerable labour 
and cost. The principal fortress had, how- 
ever, the radical defect of being overlooked 
and commanded by eminences of superior 
height, The naval part of the expedition de- 
signed for the reduction of Amboyna consisted 
of the Dover, Captain Tucker, the Cormwailis, 
Captain Montagua, and a sloop commanded by 
Captain Spencer: the chief command was en- 
trusted to the first-named officer. The mili- 
tary force, composed of a part of the Company’s 
Madras European regiment and a small body 
of artillery, was placed under the command of 
Captain Court. 

On the morning of the 16th February, 1810, 
the plan of attack was arranged by the com- 
manders, aod oo the afternoon of that day the 
expedition wasin motion. By aseries of very 
skilful and well-executed manceuvres the at- 
tack was kept concealed from the enemy till it 
was too late to offer any successful resistance 
to the landing of the British force. When the 
vessels got under weigh, they stood across the 
bay, as if intending to work ont to sea; but, 
by a dexterous management of the sails, they 
were kept drifting towards the landing-place: 
the boats in the mean time were all out, with 
the men io them, but were kept on that side 
of the ships which was out of ths enemy’s 
sight. On approaching within a short distance 
of the shore, the ships, according to signal, 
bore up together; and when within about a 
cable’s length of the landing-place, the boats 
were all slipped at the same moment: the 
ships immediately opened their fire upon the 
batteries, and the party in the boats proceeded 
to land without opposition. The entire force 
of the British did not much exceed four hun- 
dred men. It was immediately on its landiog 
formed into two divisions; the first, under 
Captain Phillips, proceeded to attack one of 
the batteries, which, though defended with 
obstinate bravery, was finally carried, and 
three of the guns brought to bear upon the 
enemy in his retreat. 

With the other division of the British force, 
Captain Court had advanced to dislodge the 
enemy from the priocipal fort. It being inex- 
pedient to make the attack in front, it was 
necessary to take a circuitous and most, fatigu- 
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ing line of march. Vast steeps had to be 
ascended and descended successively, for five 
hours, and it was frequently necessary for the 
men to use their haads to assist their progress, 
and to trust for safety to the hold which they 
were able to gain upon the slight and thialy 
scattered shrubs. These difficulties being sur- 
monnted, the British reached an eminence 
which commanded the enemy’s position, The 
perseverance which had been displayed seems 
to have struck the garrison with panic, for 
they immediately spiked their guns and re- 
treated. On the following day the island was 
surrendered to the British force, the number 
of which has already been mentioned. That 
of the enemy amounted to about thirteen hun- 
dred men, and was supported by two hundred 
and thirty pieces of ordance. The surrender 
of Amboyna was followed by that of the sub- 
ordinate islands, five in number. 

Another brilliant exploit was the capture of 
Banda Neira, the principal of the spice islands: 
this took place in August of the same year. 
The service was performed by Captain Cole, 
who had been despatched from India with the 
Caroline, Peedmontaise, and Baracouta, to the 
support of the division off Amboyna, Captain 
Cole had requested from Admiral Drury per- 
mission to attack some of the enemy’s setile- 
ments which lay io his way, and it was granted ; 
but not without a cautionary intimation of the 
disproportionate strength of Banda Neira to 
the means at his disposal. Not dismayed by 
this warning, Captain Cole departed on his 
course, and, having obtained from the govern- 
ment of Penang twenty artillery-men, two 
field-pieces, and some scaling-ladders, he pro- 
ceeded into the Java sea, against the south- 
east monsoon. During the passage, which ac- 
cupied six weeks, the ship’s company were 
daily exercised in the use of the pike, sword, 
and small arms, and in mounting the scaling- 
ladders placed against the masts, as a prepara- 
tory exercise for any attempt at escalade. On 
the evening of the 8th of August the Banda 
Islands became visible, and preparations were 
made for an attack. It was intended to rua 
the ships into the harbour before daylight in 
the morning, but, about ten o’clock, they were 
suddenly fired upon from the island of Rosi- 
gen; ao occurrence perfectly unexpected, as 
the British commander was not aware that the 
island was fortified. The attempt to take 
Banda Neira by surprise was thus for the time 
frustrated; but, on the following night, it was 
renewed with signal courage and good fortune. 

The party destined for the service was about 
three bundred and ninety strong, but those 
actually engaged did not exceed two hundred. 
While the ships were standing towards the 
land, the men rested with their arms by their 
sides, At eleven o’clock they were ordered 
into their boats, and directed to rendezvous 
close under the lee of the point of Great Banda. 
The night, however, was dark and stormy, and 
at three o’clock only a faw boats had reached 
the place appointed, the rest having been 
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driven to leeward. As the success of the at- 
tack depended upon its taking place under 
cover of darkness, Captain Cole determined 
not to wait for the arrival of the remainder of 
the hoats, but to make the attempt without 
delay. They accordingly pulled for the shore, 
but within a short distance of it the boats 
grounded on a coral reef; and, after labouring 
through a hoisterous night, the men had to 
wade up to their waistain water. The landing 
was effected close to a hattery of ten guna. 
This was immediately attacked and carried hy 
the pikemen, the officer and hia guard being 
made prisoners, without the firing of a single 
shot, although the enemy were at their gune 
with matches lighted. 

Though success had crowned their daring, 
the situation of the British force was now most 
critical. Daylight was approaching, and the 
bugles of the enemy were spreading alarm 
throughout the island. A rapid movement 
was made towards Fort Belgica, and iu twenty 
minutes the scaling-ladders were placed against 
the walls. So silent was the march of the 
British, that the garrison were not aware of 
their approach till they were within a hundred 
yards of them. The outworks were speedily 
carried, and the ladders hauled up, under a 
sharp fire from the garrison; but they were 
- found too short for the escalade of the inner 
walls. A rush was then made for the gate- 
way, which, at that instant, was opened to ad- 
mit the cclonel-cammandant and three other 
officers, who lived in houses at the foot of the 
hill, The enemy fired a few guns and kept 
up a discharge of musketry for about ten or 
fifteen miuutes; they then fled in all direc- 
tions. A few were killed, and among them 
the colonel-commandant, who refused to re- 
ecive quarter, and fell in the gateway, sword 
in hand: some threw themselves from the 
walls, but the greater part escaped. 

A flag of truce was forthwith despatched to 
Fort Nassau, demanding its surrender, It 
was answered by the verbal submission of the 
governor; but the Dutch colours continuing 
hoisted, Captain Cole despatched a second flag, 
announcing his determination to lay the place 
in ashes if they were not immediately struck. 
This threat, aided by a well-placed shot from 
Fort Belgica, produced the desired effect, and 
the handful of Englishmen who had heen en- 
gaged in this gallant enterprise were then un- 
disputed masters of the island, with its two 
forts and various batteries, mounting nearly 
ove hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
which had been defended by seven hundred 
disciplined troops, besides the militia, 

The only possessions now remaining to the 
enemy, in the east, were the Island of Java 
and its dependencies. An extraordinary value 
had been placed upon these settlements by the 
Dutch, who ueed to call Java the most precious 
jewel in the diadem of the Company, and its 
capital, Batavia, the queen of the east. Un- 
fortunately, like most other eastern poten- 
tates, Batavia was regardless of the lives of 
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her people; for though, soon after its founda- 
tion, thie settlement had been pronounced as 
healthy as any part of the Indies, experience 
has ehown that it is, beyond all places in the 
world, destructive to the lives of Europeans. 
This circumstance was regarded by the Dutch 
as an advantage, the terror of the climate af: 
fording, as they supposed, a sufficient defence 
against any hostile attempt. But such a de- 
fence was no longer relied on when its sove- 
reignty was transferred from the Dutch to the 
French. The skill which the latter people eo 
eminently possessed in the art of war was 
ealled into operation at Batavia; and a con- 
siderable body of French troops, officers, and 
engineers, was sent out for its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements was 
first suggested to Lord Minto by Mr, Raffles, 
and his lordship was induced, by the informa- 
tion brought to his notice, to determine on the 
attempt upon his own responsibility. This 
was previous to the capture of the French 
islands. In the mean time the governor- 
general received from home a qualified approval 
of hie meditated operations against Batavia. 
The views of the home authorities, however, 
extended no further than to the expulsion of 
the Dutch, the destruction of their fortifica- 
tions, and the distribution of their arma and 
stores ; after which it was proposed that we 
should evacuate the island, resigning posses- 
sion to the natives. Such a termination of 
the expedition would have heen singularly ill- 
judged and mischievous, There is not, per- 
haps, a nore diasolute place in the world than 
Batavia, nor one which contains a larger pro- 
portion of the elements of crime and disorder. 
The Malays are sufficiently notorious for per- 
fidy and cruelty. The Chinese, forming an- 
other large proportion of the population, lesa 
ferocious and blood-thirsty, are generally dis- 
tinguished by dishonesty aud want of prin- 
ciple, and could scarcely he expected to have 
forgotten the atrocious murder of their country- 
men by the Dutch, in 1740. The number of 
slaves, too, was enormous; many of them 
having been reduced to captivity by violence 
and fraud, and almost all treated with great 
cruelty. These, maddened hy their wronge 
and sufferings, would eagerly have embraced 
any opportunity that might have offered for 
revenge. To withdraw from such a popula- 
tion the European control by which they had 
been so long coerced, without substituting in 
its place any other, would have been to ahan- 
don the colony to all the horrors of insurrec- 
tion and massacre; to invite, in another quarter 
of the world, a repetition of the scenes which 
had been acted at St. Domingo, or, if possible, 
something still more frightful and appalling. 
Lord Minto, therefore, declined acting upon 
these instructions, and determined, in the 
event of success, upon establishing such a go- 
vernment as should he sufficient for the pre- 
servation of public order, 

The preparations for the reduction of this 
last relic of the colonial dominion of the Hol- 
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landers were upon a scale commensurate with 
the object to be attained. The armament 
sailed from Malacca, and the governor-general 
himself accompanied it. It had been objected, 
that so much time had heen consumed in pre- 
paration, that the favourable season for its 
departure had been suffered to pass, and that 
it would have to contend against the adverse 
moaosoon, This danger was obviated by the 
route chosen for the expedition. On leaving 
the straits of Singapore it stood across to the 
westero coast of Borneo; then, under the 
shelter of the land, and with the assistance of 
the land wind, made good its course to Pulo- 
amber, and from thence striking across to 
Java, made the coast of Point Indermago. 
The merit of ascertaining the practicability 
of this passage is attributable to Captain 
Greig. Onthe 4th of August, 1811, the expe- 
dition arrived in the Batavia roads. The 
army, which was under the command of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, was divided into four 
brigades, one forming the advance, two the 
line, and one the reserve. Nomiually, the 
force employed on this expedition amounted to 
twelve thousand, of which number nearly one 
half were Europeans; but so many of the 
troops were disabled by sickness, that the num- 
ber capable of service was reduced in a very 
unusual proportion to the apparent strength. 

The place of landing was a spot similar, in 
some respects, to that selected for the purpose 
at Mauritius; the natural obstacles which it 
presented having been considered sufficient to 
deter an invading army. In consequence of 
this belief it was left unguarded, and the de- 
barkation of the troops took place without 
resistance. The different corps had ground 
allotted to them, as they landed, on which to 
form, and as soon as the principal part of each 
battalion was on shore it proceeded to the 
position which it was to occupy. The advanced 
posts were pushed on, and the troops were 
formed in two lines, one fronting Batavia, and 
the other Meester Corselis, In the course of 
the night, a patrol of the enemy’s cavalry, 
accompanied by an aide-de-camp of General 
Janssens, the governor, galloped into the ad- 
vanced posts on the Batavia road, where they 
received the fire of two six-pounders, and that 
of a picquet of infantry, and retired with the 
Joss of an officer and two or threes men, 

Oo the following day, the 5th August, the 
horse-artillery and cavalry were landed, and 
the position of the army was advanced towards 
Batavia, On the 6th, the roads to the city, 
and the country all along the coast, were recon- 
noitered, From some symptoms manifested in 
Batavia, the general judged it to be the inten- 
tion of the enemy to evacuate the city. On 
the 7th the infantry attached to the advance 
pushed forward, the only serious,impediment 
to their progress arising from the destruction 
of the bridge over the river Anjol. A bridge 
of boats was constructed, by which a passage 
was effected late at night ; but, as the troops 
could only pass over in single file, considerable 
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delay took place. On the following day the 
burghers of Batavia surrendered the city with- 
out opposition, the garrison having retreated 
to Weltevreden. Though the enemy had de- 
clined an engagement, he had made ample 
preparations for what may be called passive 
resistance. The houses were deserted, the 
bridges broken down, and the conduits which 
supplied the city with water destroyed. The 
public storehouses had been burned, and 
considerable efforts had been made to destroy 
every species of public property. Happily, 
some public granaries were preserved, and 
provisions were abundant. 

Only a small part of the British force entered 
the town in the first instance, Their arrival 
afforded a timely check to the system of depre- 
dation and destruction which the Malays bad 
commenced, and they succeeded in rescuing 
several large stores of colonial goods from 
plunder. 

Many circumstances combined to excite in 
the mind of the British authorites a suspicion 
that the eaemy meditated an attack, and this 
was confirmed by the report of Captain W. 
Robinson, of the 24th foot, aide-de-camp to 
Lord Minto, who had been despatched with a 
summons +o General Janssens to surrender 
the island. He was conducted bliodfolded 
through the lines, but, as he passed along, he 
heard a considerahle movement of men, horses, 
and artillery-carriages. The answer which he 
brought back was io the style of gasconade 
which characterized the military school of revo- 
lutionary France. It was to the effect, that 
the governor was a French general, and would 
defend his charge to the last extremity. Soon 
after the receipt of the French governor’s 
answer the troops were silently called out, and 
ordered to lie oo their arms in the great square 
in front of thetown-house. They had scarcely 
reached it when the head of the enemy’s column 
appeared and opened a fire of musketry. 
Colonel Gillespie sallied out at the head of a 
party, from a gateway on the west side of the 
city, with the intention of charging the assail- 
ants in flank, The firing immediately ceased, 
and no more was seen or heard of the enemy 
during the night. It appears that they had 
calculated upon the British force io the city 
being less numerous than it really was, and 
they had also relied on the expectation of 
disabling our men by means not recognized 
among the ordinary instruments of warfare. 
A large quantity of deleterious spirit was 
stored np in the town, and this the Chiness, in 
compliance, it was understood, with instruc- 
tions from the enemy, pressed upon our soldiers 
instead of water, which was extremely scarce 
—a proclamation having been issued by the 
French general, forbidding any family to pos- 
sess more than one jar of water for their own 
use. By the judicious and decisive measures 
of Colonel Gillespie their designs were frus- 
trated, and the British force was preserved 
from surprise and destruction. 

Early on the morning of the 10th of August, 
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the troops, together with the inhabitants, hada 
narrow escape. A Malay was discovered with 
a firebrand in his hand, in the act of setting 
light to some wooden magazines containing a 
considerable quantity of gunpowder. He was 
taken, and, on the following day, in a spirit of 
summary justice, hanged. These were not the 
only acts of similar character which occurred. 
The commanding officer’s quarters were kept 
by a Frenchman ; and, as an honourable way of 
serving his country, this man poisoned the 
coffee prepared for the breakfast of Colonel 
Gillespie and bis staff; the atrocious attempt 
was nunsuccessful, the effects of the poison 
having manifested themselves before sufficient 
of the adulterated beverage had been taken to 
produce the intended effect. In the hurry of 
the moment, it is to be lamented that the 
author of this abominable act escaped. 

On the 10th, Colonel Gillespie advanced with 
his corps towards the enemy’s cantonment at 
Weltevreden, supported by two flank bat- 
talions of infantry. They found the canton- 
ment abandoned, but the enemy was in force 
at a short distance beyond. Their position 
was strongly defended by an abatis, occupied 
by three thousand of their best troops and 
four guns, horse artillery. It was prompily 
attacked hy Colonel Gillespie, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, carried at the point of 
the bayonet, the enemy’s force driven to the 
shelter of their batteries, and their guns taken. 

But, though vanquished, the enemy were 
not entirely subdued. They were greatly 
superior in numbers to the invading force, and 
they entrenched themselves in a strong posi- 
tion hetween a large river and a broad and 
deep canal, neither of which was fordable. 
Their position was further defended by a deep 
trench strongly palisadoed, seven redoubts, 
and many batteries. The fort of Meester 
Corselis was in the centre, and the whole of 
the works wers defended by a numerous and 
well-organized artillery. The season was far 
advanced and the heat violent; and these 
reasons, combined with the insufficient number 
of the British troops, determined the general 
to decline attempting the reduction of the 
position by regular approaches, and to en- 
deavour to carry the works by assault. Some 
batteries were erected, with a view of disabling 
the principal redoubts: from these a heavy fire 
was kept up for two days with great effect ; 
and, though answered by a far more numerous 
artillery, it succeeded in silencing the nearer 
batteries of the enemy, and considerably dis- 
turbing their entire position. 

At dawn of day, on the 26th, the assault 
was made. It was proposed to surprise 
one of the redoubts constructed hy the enemy 
beyond the canal, to endeavour to cross the 
bridge over that water with the fugitives, and 
then to assault the redoubts within the lines. 
The enemy was under arms, and prepared for 
the combat, and General Janssens was in the 
advanced redoubt when the attack commenced. 

Colonel Gillespie, after a long détour through 
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a close and intricate country, came on their 
advance, which he routed almost instantly, 
and with extraordinary rapidity proceeded, 
under a heavy fire of grape and musketry, to 
the advanced redoubt, of which he was soon 
in possession, He then, in accordauce with 
the proposed plan, passed the bridge, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, carried with the 
bayonet a second redoubt. The operations 
of other columns wergs directed with equal 
success against different parts of the works ; 
but the explosion, either by accident or design, 
of the magazine of one of the redouhts, de- 
stroyed a number of brave officers and men, 
who were crowded on its ramparts, which the 
enemy had just abandoned. The park of 
artillery was attacked and carried in a masterly 
mauner, and « body of cavalry, which had 
formed to defend it, speedily put to flight. A 
strong body of the enemy, which had taken 
their position in the lines in front of Fort Cor- 
selis, were attacked and driven from them, 
and the fort taken. The enemy was now com- 
pletely put to flight; a vigorous pursuit fol- 
lowed, and the whole of the flying army was 
either killed, taken, or dispersed. So closa 
was the combat, that in the course of the day 
almost every officer was engaged hand to hand. 
Colonel Gillespie, in person, took prisoners two 
generals and a colonel, and another colonel fell 
by hishand. General Janssens succeeded with 
some difficulty in reaching Buitenzorg, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, with a few cavalry, 
the sola remains of an army of ten thousand 
men. 

The loss on the part of the British was 
severe; that of the enemy still more so, 
About a thousand bodies were buried in the 
works, many perished in the river, and many 
in the flight. Nearly five thousand were made 
prisoners, among whom were three general 
officers, thirty-four field officers, seventy cap- 
tains, and one hundred and fifty subalterns. 
In the British army, about one hundred and 
fifty men, European and native, were killed 
or missing, and upwards of seven hundred 
wounded, 

The conquest of the island might now be 
considered as achieved: but as General Jans- 
sens showed no intention of giving up the 
contest, Sir Samuel Auchmuty prepared to 
push his success with vigour. Captain Beaver, 
of the Nisus frigate, was despatched with a 
detachment to Cheribon, and, on arriving 
there, proceeded in the exercise of his duty 
with great spirit, by summoning the French 
commander to surrender, allowing him five 
minutes for decision. The terms he proposed 
were, that the garrison should he prisoners of 
war, all public property surrendered, but all 
private property respected. Immediately 
after the flag of truce had been despatched, 
Captain Beaver stood in with the frigate 
towards the fort. The result was, that the 
terms were submitted to, the French colours 
hauled down, the British marines landed, and 
placed in possession of the fort. 
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At this momeut the French general, 
Jumelle, and two other officers, one of them 
an aide-de-camp of the commander-in-chief, 
arrived with tidings that detachments to suc- 
cour Cheribon were on their way, and that 
three hundred infantry and two hundred and 
fifty cavalry might he hourly expected. But 
it was too late—the officers were made 
prisoners, and Captain Beaver, who had not 
waited for the ship which had the troops on 
board, landed one hundred and fifty seamen to 
garrison the fort, leaving the marines to act 
offensively in the field if requisite. The 
prisovers heing all natives except one or two 
officers, were dismissed to their homes, witb 
aD intimation that if afterwards found acting 
against the British, they would be hanged. It 
was said that this caution did not appear at 
all to diminish their gratitude for their de- 
liverance, 

The marines were then marched to Carong 
Sambar, thirty-five miles inland, where nine 
waggon-loads of silver and copper money, 
with stores to a great amount, were deposited. 
Seven hundred prisoners, iacluding a very 
large proportion of officers, were taken, with- 
out tbe loss of asingle man, killed or wounded, 
during these operations. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty having proceeded to 
Samarang, and heing joined there by Admiral 
Stopford and a few of the troop ships, called 
upon Genera] Janssens to surrender the island 
on terms of capitulation. This was refused, 
and the French general succeeded in making 
such a show of strength as led Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty to conclude that it was not ad- 
visable to assault the fort until further rein- 
forced. Some fishermen, however, having 
reported that Janssens was withdrawing his 
troops into the interior, and had fortified a 
position a few miles on the road towards 
Karta Soora, Sir Samuel Auchmuty prepared 
to attack the town, wheu it was immediately 
surrendered. 

Janssens had retired to the position which 
he had chosen at Serondel, three miles from 
Samarang, where he was completing batteries 
and entrenchments, and where he had suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of the native 
princes, in drawing together a large force. 
The British commander, having waited in 
vain for reinforcements, determined upon 
hazarding an attack, which he entrusted to 
Colonel Gihbs. In the course of the night 
one ship arrived, which enabled the Europeau 
garrison from the fort to join the field force, 
which was further strengthened by a company 
of sepoys. But with these additions it oaoly 
amounted to about eleven hundred infantry, 
was totally deficient in cavalry, and almost 
without artillery. 

At two in the morning, ou the 16th of Sep- 
tembey, the troops marched from Samarang ; 
and, after advancing about six miles, dis- 
covered the enemy’s force. They were at- 
tacked without delay, their flank soon turned, 
and they took to flight in the utmost disorder, 
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pursued by the British force to Ouorang, a 
distance of seven or eight miles, Here it was 
found that the enemy had halted, and collected 
in irregular masses. Some cannon from the 
fort and village opened on the British line as 
it advanced; but on the advance of Colonel 
Gibbs to assault the fort, it was evacuated, 
and the enemy again fled in confusion. Genera] 
Janssens retired to Salliaga, twelve miles south 
of Onorang, where, abandoned by his native 
allies, no course was left for him hut sub- 
mission. ‘The negotiation was conducted on 
the part of Sir Samuel Auchmuty with much 
firmness, and ended iu the surrender of the 
island, as well as that of the French general, 
with all that remained of his army, as pri- 
soners of war. 

The naval operations were conducted with 
equal success. Captains George Harris and 
Fleetwood Pellew, in the Sir Francis Drake 
and Phaeton frigates, succeeded in reducing 
the French fortress in the island of Madura, 
and detaching the sultan from the interests of 
the enemy. This service was performed with 
extraordinary brilliancy. Leaving their ships 
at anchor under the isle of Pondok, these 
officers landed ahont two miles from Fort 
Sumanap, and forming their men into columns 
of sixty bayonets and thirty pikemen each, 
flanked by two or three pieces of artillery, 
and with a body of marines tor their reserve, 
they marched with such perfect silence towards 
the fort, that, though the boats had been seen 
standing in for shore, the men were not dis- 
covered till they were through the outer gate. 
In ten minutesthe fort was carried by storm, and 
several hundred Madura pikemen were made 
prisoners. At daybreak the natives began 
to assemble in great numbers, when Captain 
Harris called on the governor to surrender in 
ten minutes. In reply, he was required to 
evacuate the fort within three hours, on peril 
of having it stormed. 

The governor commanded three thousand 
muskets, sixty artillerymen, and about fifteen 
hundred armed with pike and pistol, and he 
had four field-pieces planted on a bridge, com- 
manding a straight road of a quarter of a mile 
in length, along which the British must pass 
befors they could reach the bridge. Captain 
Harris, however, determined to attack them. 
Leaving about fifty men ia the fort, he led a 
body of ninety to turn the left flank of the 
enemy, aud to make a diversion in favour of 
Captain Pellew’s party, which was to advance 
as soon as this column should fire the first gun. 
This hold attempt was entirely successful. 
Some sharp firing took place while the British 
columns were advaucing, hut as soon as they 
were near enough to charge, the contest was 
at anend. The governor was made prisoner, 
and the colours and guns taken, Friendship 
always follows success: the Sultan of Madura 
forthwith joined the conquerors, and offered 
four thousand men to assist in attacking Soura- 
haya; but this aid was not needed, in con- 
sequence of the surrender of the whole island. 
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The appointment of lieutenant-governor was 
conferred by Lord Minto upon Mr. Raffles, 
who had preceded the expedition for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, and to whose 
judicious advice its success may in a great 
degree be attributed. 

The fall of Batavia was followed by an event 
so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

The sultan of Palimbang, a chief in the 
south-eastern part of Sumatra, no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of the success of the British 
arms, than he formed the atrocious resolution 
of destroying the Dutch resident, and every 
male person belonging to the factory at Palim- 
bang, not excepting even children, and of 
razing the fort ta the ground. This horrible 
scheme he executed, in spite of the remon- 
strances of some Malay agents of the British 


oe i See who represented that the destruc- 
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n-of the fort would be an act of hostility 
against those to whom the Dutch establish- 
ments xad been transferred by right of con- 
quest. ‘Ji.number of persons thus wantonly 
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was soon followed by that of ambassadors from 
the sultan, who repeated the statements of 
their master ; but by this time the truth was 
known, and vigorous measures were deter- 
mined on, to assert the rights of the British 
government and punish the faithlessness and 
cruelties of the sultan. 

For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly 
a thousand men, was put in motion, under 
the command of Colovel Gillespie : it sailed 
from Batavia on the 20th March, 1812, but 
its progress was considerably retarded by con- 
trary winds and currents. On the 3rd of 
April the fleet reached Hawk’s Island, and 
continued a week at anchor. Tents were 
pitched on shore, and a uumber of artificers 
employed in the completion of the boats in- 
tended for the passage of the Palimbang river, 
in constructing platforms for the field-pieces, 
and in providing shelter for the troops from 
the oppressive heat of the day and the noxious 
air of the night. On the 10th of April the 
fleet got under weigh, and came to anchor an 
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whom were European-born. 

The motives which led to this barbarous 
policy were probably twofold. The Dutch are 
regarded throughout the Malay states with 
inveterate hatred, and the feeling is not alto- 
gether without cause. The sultan perhaps 
rejoiced in an opportunity of taking signal 
revenge upon a people towards whom the 
feeling of hostility was universal and long 
cherished. He might further think that the 
circumstances which had accurred presented 
a favourable opportunity for dissolving all con- 
nections with European powers. The eutire 
proceeding appears to have been marked by 
that sinister policy unfortunately so common 
among the chieftains of the East. The Malay 
agents alleged that, in the first instance, the 
sultan compelled them to sign a false report 
of the transactions, and afterwards, with a 
view of preventiog a disclosure of the real 
facts, endeavoured to add them to the number 
of his victims. 

Previously to these facts becoming known 
to the government of Java, a mission had been 
despatched for the purpose of taking charge 
of the factory at Palimbang, and of making 
arrangements for the preservation ta the 
British of a monopoly of tin produced tu the 
island of Banca, but on terms far more ad- 
vantageous to the sultan than those existing 
under the Dutch government. The mission 
was received in the most contemptuous man- 
ner; the claims of the English to succeed to 
the rights and privileges of the Dutch were 
denied, and the sultan even ventured to assert 
that he had completed his hostile proceedings 
against the Dutch before the conquest of Java 


Palimhang river. On the arrival of the British 
force the sultan attempted to negotiate, trans- 
mitting messages to the commander, filled 
with expressions of the most profound respect 
and the warmest attachment to the English 
nation ; but his treacherous character was too 
well known to allow of any one heing deceived 
by such professions. Colonel Gillespie refused 
to treat except with the sultan in person at 
Palimbang. The expedition accordingly ad- 
vanced and took possessian of the works at 
Borang ; on learning which the sultan fled, 
leaving the fort, palace, and city in a state of 
inconceivable disorder. He had previously re- 
moved his treasures and his women into the 
interior. 

After the occupation of the works at Borang, 
the troops had been re-embarked; but, on. 
learning the state of the capital, Colonel 
Gillespie determined to push on with the 
light boats, and endeavour to stop the scenes 
of confusion and carnage which were taking 
place there. The city, which stretched along 
the banks of the river for upwards of seven 
miles, presented to the view of the British an 
awful scene of murder and pillage. The most 
dreadful shrieks and yells were heard in all 
directions, and conflagrations appeared in 
various places. An eye-witoess declares, that 
‘‘romance never described anything half so 
hideous, nor has the invention of the imagi- 
nation ever given representations equally ap- 
palling.” Amid these horrors, Colonel Gilles- 
pie stepped on shore, accompanied by only 
seven grenadiers, and proceeded into the city, 
surrounded by the glittering weapons of 
ferocious Arabs and treacherous Malays. 


had been achieved. The real character of|One of the latter nation pressed through the 


those proceedings he did not avow; but re- 
presented them to be confined to the destruc- 
tion of the fort and the expulsion of the 
garrison. This mission, therefore, returned 
without accomplishing its object. Its arrival 


crowd, approached the colonel, and was walk- 
ing by his side, when a large double-edged 
knife was silently put into his hands by one 
of his countrymen. He received the instru- 
ment, and was in the act of concealing it in 
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his long loose sleevs, when a sudden flash of 
lightning discovered it. The maa was in- 
stantly disarmed, and his murderous design 
thus frustrated ; hut, amid the confusion that 
prevailed at the moment, he found means to 
mix in the crowd and escape. 

On approaching the palace, the horrors of 
the spectacle were aggravated. The apart- 
ments had been ransacked; the pavements 
and floors were flowing with blood ; the flames 
were rapidly consuming all that plunder had 
spared, and while they were pursuing their 
devastating career, the crackling of the 
bamboos is said to have resembled the dis- 
charge of musketry. At iatervals, the roofs 
of the various buildings fell with tremendous 
crash, and notwithstanding the descent of 
torrents of rain, the fire contioued to spread, 
and threatened even that part of the palace 
where the British forces were compelled to 
take up their temporary abode. This force 
consisted only of a few grenadiers and seamen, 
and they were surrounded on all sides by 
hordes of assassins. The best means of 
defence were adopted by the little band. At 
midnight they were joined by a small rein- 
forcement, under Major French, of the king’s 
89th foot, and in the morning by another, 
under Colonel Alexander M‘Leod, of the 
king’s 59th. Resistance was now no longer 
thought of, and the resolution of Colonel 
Gillespie had thus, without the loss of a man, 
placed in the possession of the British the 
city, fort, and batteries, defended by two 
hundred and forty-two pieces of cannon. 

Notwithstanding the subjugation of the 
Dutch and French power, parts of Java 
remained in a disturbed state. The snitan of 
Djoejocarta, one of the most turbulent and 
intriguing of the native princes, manifested a 
hostile disposition to the British government ; 
ip consequeoce of which, Mr. Raffles, the 
lieutenant-governor, had proceeded in person 
to his court, soon after the conquest of the 
island, with the hope of definitively fixing by 
treaty the relations between the two govern- 
ments. The sultan received Mr. Raffles 
surrounded by several thousands of his armed 
followers, whose deportment was marked by 
extraordinary violence. Creeses were un- 
sheathed, and it was plain that those who 
brandished them only waited for the command 
to use them against their English visitors. 
The command did not issue, and the lieu- 
tenant-governor and his retinue retired in 
safety. 

A treaty was concluded, by which the 
sovereignty of the British over the island of 
Java was acknowledged by the sultan, and 
the English East-India Company were con- 
firmed in all the privileges, advantages, and 
prerogatives which had been possessed by 
the Dutch and French goveroments. To the 
Company also were transferred the sole regu- 
lation of the duties and the collection of 
tribute within the dominions of the sultan, as 
well as the general administration of justice 
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in all cases where the British interests were 
concerned. 

This treaty was concluded before the expe- 
dition against Palimbang. The occupation of 
the troops which had been despatched thither 
seemed to afford the sultan of Djoejocarta a 
favourable opportunity of evading the engage- 
ments into which he had recently entered, and 
this, in the true spirit of native policy, he 
eagerly embraced. By his agency, a confe- 
deracy was formed of all the native courts, 
the object of which was to expel all European 
settlers, of every country, and to sweep from 
the island every vestige of European power. 
As soon as the design became apparent, 
preparations were made for resisting it by 
such means as were at the disposal of govern- 
ment; and in the emergency Colonel Gil- 
lespie opportunely arrived from Palimbang. 
The lientenant-governor and the commander 
of the forces immediately proceeded to Djoe- 
jocarta with such military force as could be 
collected, and hostilities were precipitated by 
Colonel Gillespie, arriving with a reconnoi- 
tring party, unexpectedly falling in with a 
large body of the sultan’s horse. 

As offensive measures had not been deter- 
mined op, Colonel Gillespie refrained from 
attacking them, and endeavoured, through 
Mr. Crawfurd, the resident, to prevail upon 
them to return to the palace. They for a 
while refused, and some stones were thrown 
at the English party. This outrage was not 
repelled, and at length the sultan’s troops 
consented to retire; but, taking advantage 
of the growing darkness, they again threw 
stones at our men, apd a sergeant and four 
dragoons were wounded. This attack was 
followed by several others, and the British 
dragoons were ultimately obliged to cut their 
way out sword in hand. 

On the following day an attempt was made 
to negotiate, but without success, and it was 
clear that nothing was left but an appeal to 
force. The residence of the sultan was about 
three miles in circumference, surrounded by 
a broad ditch with drawhridges, possessing 
a strong high rampart with bastions, and 
defended by nearly one hundred pieces of 
caunon. In the interior were nuoierous 
squares and courtyards, inclosed with high 
walls, and all defensible. The principal 
entrance or square, in front, had a double 
row of cannon facing the gata, and was flanked 
with newly-erected batteries, right and left. 
Seventeen thousand regular troops manned 
the works, and an armed population of more 
than a hundred thousand surronoded the 
palace for miles, and occupied the walls aad 
fastnesses along the sides of the various roads. 
The Dutch had erected a fort close to the 
palace, and this was now occupied by the 
British. Their forca was small, not exceeding 
a thousand firelocks; but what was wanting 
in numher was made up by intrepidity. They 
forthwith commenced capnonading the palace ; 
the fire was immediately returned, and in the 
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evening the sultan sent a message demanding 
an unconditional surrender. 

Io the course of the night, Major Dalton, 
who, with a party of the Bengal light infantry, 
occupied part of the Dutch towa, between the 
fort and the palace, was attacked four times 
in succession, but ou every occasion repulsed 
the enemy with great steadiness, Various 
skirmishing took placy hetween parties of the 
enemy and others of our dragoons, in which 
the latter displayed remarkable gallantry. 
The day after, a detachment under Colonel 
Alexander M‘Leod, whose arrival had been 
anxiously expected, reached head-quarters, 
but their long march and exposure to a 
burning sun rendered some repose necessary. 
In the evening, Colonel Gillespie ordered all 
the troops, both cavalry and infantry, into the 
fort, and this measure fully persuaded the 
sultan that he had struck the British com- 
mander with terror. 

He was mistaken. No symptom of con- 
cession having heen evinced hy the enemy, 
Colonel Gillespie had determined on an assault. 
Two hours before day the leaders of columas 
received their orders, and instantly proceeded 
to execute them. The assault was made hy 
escalads, and was completely successful. The 
British force quickly occupied the ramparts, 
aod turned the guns of the euemy upon them- 
selves, The sultan was taken in his strong- 
hold. He was subsequently deposed, and the 
hereditary prince raised to the throne. The 
other confederated princes readily acceded to 
the terms proposed to them. The conquest 
of Java was thus complete, and the British 
power was paramount throughout the island. 

The estahlishment of the British power in 
the East without « European rival, was the 
crowning act of Lord Minto’s administration, 
and it was one of which he had reason to be 
proud, To the incidents which have been 
already related little need he added, heyond a 
very brief notice of some of thse various diplo- 
matic affairs in which Lord Minto engaged. 
His attention, as far as his situation would 
admit, was zealously directed towards the 
wise policy of keeping all enemies at a dis- 
tance. He effected the conclusion of a treaty 
with the ameers of Scinde, by which those 
chiefs houod themselves not to ‘allow the 
establishment of the tribe of the French in” 
their country. He opened a communication 
with Cauhul; and Mr. Elphinstone, on the 
part of the government of India, concluded a 
treaty with the reigning sovereign, hy which 
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godeavouring to establish their influence with 
great probability of success, Almost simul- 
taneously with thé arrival of the governor- 
general’s envoy, Sir Harford Jones reached 
Persia, in the character of a plenipotentiary 
of the British’crown, By him a treaty was 
concluded binding the sovereign of Persia to 
resist the passage of any European force 
through his country towards India, and his 
Britanoic majesty to furnish aid in case Persia 
should he invaded from Europe, In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the emissaries of 
the French io Persia were dismissed. With 
some minor states engagements were con- 
cluded by Lord Minto, greatly at variance 
with the then fashionable doctrine of non- 
interference, hut the expedisncy of which was 
forced on the mind of the governor-general by 
the results of his personal experience. 

Having concluded the usual period of resi- 
dence, Lord Minto resigned his office, and late 
in the year 1813 proceeded to England. But 
he was not destined to a long enjoyment of 
that repose to which men look as the termina- 
tion and reward of public services, his death 
having taken place within a few weeks after 
his arrival in this country. Before his depar- 
ture from India, his services had been honour- 
a acknowledged hy his elevation to an earl- 

om, 

The administration of the earl of Minto was 
distinguished hy great moderation, hut it was 
marked also hy very considerahle ability and 
energy. The line of policy incessantly pressed 
upon him from home was that of peace, and 
he laboured assiduously to preserve it. But 
he was not insensible to the peculiarities of 
our situation in India, surrounded by those 
who regarded us as hostile intruders: he per- 
ceived that adherence to neutrality might he 
carried too far for national interest, no less 
than for national honour; and his views on 
subjects which, soon after his retirement, he- 
came of vital importance, were apparently not 
very dissimilar from those of his successor, In 
England he had been deeply impressed with 
the views and priaciples of those who trembled 
lest their country should hs too powerful in 
the East, and its beneficial influence he too 
widely extended there. The solid good sense, 
of which he possessed so large a portion, en- 
abled him subsequently to perceive the im- 
practicahility of maintaining these views and 
at the same time maintaining the integrity of 
the British empire. He became fully con- 
scious of the inapplicability to our situation in 
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the French and Persians to pass through his 
dominions into those of ths British govern- 
meat, which government engaged, in return, 
to provide, to the extent of its ability, for the 
expense of such resistance. The kiog of Cau- 
bul was also restrained from permitting any 
Frenchman to enter his territories. With the 
same object which suggested the mission to 
Caubul, Lord Minto despatched Sir John 
Malcolm to Persia, where the Freoch were 


was prevalent in England; he had the candour 
to avow his convictions, and the expression of 
his opinion was not without effect in the most 
influential quarters, His mistakes and failures 
may fairly he attributed less to himself than 
to public opinion in England, which overawed 
aod controlled him. The outrages of the Pin- 
darries, the encroachments of the Ghoorkas, 
and the insolence of the Burmese, attracted 


-his attention; but he waited for encourage- 
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ment from home to determine him to grapple 
with them. This, the most exceptionable 
part of his policy, must be attributed to con- 
stitutional caution. The most brilliant, as 
well as valuable, acts of his government were 
the well-planned and successful expeditions 
against the enemy’s possessions in the Kast. 
He here showed that he understood his 
country’s interests, and he acted upon his con- 
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victions with vigour and decision. Upon the 
whole, though one or two of those who have 
occupied the same high station with himself 
have left behind them a reputation more bril- 
liant and dazzling, that of the earl of Minto 
rests on a basis of substantial service, aud he 
well deserves to be held in remembrance as 
one of the eminent statesmen of India. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


ACTS RELATING TO THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY-—MINISTERS DETERMINE TO THROW OPEN THE 
INDIA TRADE—COMMITTEE OF HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY— 


EVIDENCE CALLED—DISCUSSION IN HOUSE OF LORDS—-DEBATES IN THE 


COMMONS—RESO- 


LUTIONS MOVED BY LORD CASTLEREAGH—BILL EVENTUALLY PASSED. 


It has been seen that, from a feeble and ob- 
scure association of traders, the East-India 
Company had, in the eighteenth century, be- 
come the lords of a vast territory, and the 
dominant power in the field of Iadian politics, 
They had attained this high position under 
the license of the British Crown; but beyoaod 
this their obligations to the government of 
their conatry were few. It was to the talents 
and intrepidity of their owa servants that they 
were indebted for the commanding situation 
which they held; and the extraordinary ability 
displayed by men educated upon ordinary prin- 
ciples and taken from the ordinary walks of 
lite may be received as evidence, that the 
native vigour of the English character will 
manifest itself under any circumstances which 
afford room for its display. 

The struggles of the Company ia Parliament 
and by private negotiation, to preserve a por- 
tion of the power and influence which they had 
achieved, and to counteract the growing appe- 
tite of the ministers of the Crown to appro- 
priate them, have been detailed with some 
degree of minuteness to the year 1784, when 
that peculiar form of carrying on tbe govern- 
ment of India, which has ever since prevailed, 
was first established. Ino 1793 the approach- 
ing expiration of the term fixed for the dura- 
tion of the Company’s government and exclusive 
trade rendered necessary some legislative pro- 
vision to meet the event; and an act was 
accordingly passed, continuing both the go- 
vernment and trade to the Company for a fur- 
ther term of twenty years, commencing from 
the 1st of March, 1794. The plan of govern- 
ment adopted in 1784 was substantially re- 
enacted; but the ministry, which nioe years 
before had ostentatiously professed to renouace 
patronage in connection with the government 
of India, now cvinced an inclination to abate 
somewhat of the sternness of their resolve. 
The members of the Board of Commissioners 
had previously heen unsalaried. A portion of 
them, on whom it may be presumed the main 
weight of business was to devolve, were no 
longer to remain in so unsatisfactory = posi- 


tion. Some additional restraint was laid on 
the power of the Court of Directors to make 
pecuniary grants, and the Company were re- 
quired to reserve a specified amount of ton- 
nage, at regulated rates of freight, for the use 
of private merchants, to whom the right of 
trading with India was now for the first time 
conceded ; the amount to be iacreased, if ne- 
cessary, uoder the orders of the Board of Com- 
missioners. ‘The trade with China was con- 
tinued to the Company without invasion. 
This state of things continued undisturbed till 
the session of 1813, wheao the battle for the 
retention of the goverament of [odia and of 
exclusive privileges of trade had again to he 
fought. 

Oo every occasion when the East-India 
Company had sought a renewal of their privi- 
leges, their claims had been resisted; but the 
grouads of resistance were not always the same 
with those taken in 1813. Men will always 
be anxious to participate ia a trade which they 
helieve to be profitable, and they will never 
he unable to suggest plausible reasons for ac- 
ceding to their wishes. But the priaciples of 
which Adam Sisith, though not the author, 
was the great disseminator, furnished new 
weapons for combating all exclusive privileges 
of trade, and afforded the means of concealing 
the interested motives of the opponents uader 
the guise of scieoce. 

The terms upon which the government and 
trade of India were to be continued io the 
Company gave rise to inquiry and discussion 
for several years before the expiration of the 
old act. In 1808 some correspondence took 
place on the subject between the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors; and very 
early in the following year it was intimated 
that his Majesty’s ministers were not prepared 
to concur ip an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of those restrictions by which the 
trade with India had been hitherto limited, 
This intimation was, of course, little agreeable 
to the Company. A variety of arguments 
were adduced in opposition to the proposed 
innovation ; and it was alleged, that ‘the loss 
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of the Indian monopoly, such as it was left by 
the act of 1793, would lead, by no slow pro- 
cess, to the entire subversion of the Company 
both in their commercial and political capacity, 
and of that system which the legislature had 
appointed for the goveroment of Iodia: of 
whicb system the Company formed an integral 
and esseatial part.” 

During these discussions, a parliamentary 
committee was engaged in an elaborate iaovesti- 
gation ofall the great branchesofthe Company’s 
affairs; and upon the ground that it was 
desirable that the reports of the committee 
should be submitted to Parliament before the 
question of renewal was brought forward, the 
correspondence oa the subject was suspended 
for a coasiderable period. At the close of the 
year 1811 it was resumed. The opening of 
the trade with Iudia, generally, to British 
merchants and British ships, was again laid 
down by ministers, as tbe oaly ground upon 
which the negotiation for contiuuing to the 
Company any portion of its powers could be 
coaducted. The clamour from without ex- 
cused, in the judgmeat of trading politicians, 
the pertinacity of miaisters; a large propor- 
tion of the mercantile and manufacturiug 
world appeared to look upon the East io the 
light in which it had been represeated by the 
writers of fable, and to regard an iatroduction 
to it as a passport to the possession of ua- 
measured wealth. Though the sober habits 
of mea of business would lead us to a differeat 
belief, experience shows that no class of men 
are more open to the iafluence of such delu- 
sions. 

The denunciation of monopoly formed the 
principal ground of attack upon the commer- 
cial privileges of the Company ; and on this 
point no defence was offered. Monopolies 
geuerally were given up; but some attempts 
were made ta show that they might be tole- 
rated under certain circumstances, and for de- 
finite periods of time ; and further, that, as 
the trade with India was then carried on, the 
monopoly of the Company was not a very 
close-one. Ona the part of the assailants, the 
principle that all monopolies are injurious was 
fortified by allegations of particular evils, sup- 
posed to result from that of the Hast-Iudia 
Company. Mauufacturers of various articles 
declared themselves, as well as the country 
wronged, by being restrained from pouring 
an unlimited supply of their various commo- 
dities into India; and such restraint being 
pronounced “humiliating to individuals, and 
degrading to the oatioual character,” there 
could be no difficulty in arriviog at the 
couclusion, that it was “a national griev- 
alice,” 

But one of the most remarkable, not to say 
one of the most amusing, cbarges against the 
monopoly was, that ‘it cooled tbe ardour of 
generous aud liberal competition.” The geae- 
rosity and liberality of commercial competition 
gave rise to those sanguiaary scenes in the 
East in which the Portuguese and Dutch were 


such distinguished actors. The generosity 
and liberality of commercial competition, as 
manifested ia the slave-trade, deluged Africa 
with blood and covered Europe with guilt. 
And the generosity and liberality of commer- 
cial competition are now strikingly set forth 
in the factory system of England, under which 
the happiness of myriads of human beings, 
through time aad eternity, is sacrificed to the 
Moloch of maoufactures; the wages doled 
out to the wretched victims, during their brief 
career of life, being, in fact, not the reward of 
labour, but the price of blood. Such are a few 
of the triumphs of a generous and liberal com- 
mercial competition. 

The Compaay replied by affirmiag, that the 
paramount object of any oew arrangement 
for Iodia ought not to be commercial, but 
political; and that the commercial monopoly 
was to be regarded as an iustrument in the 
hands of the Compaay for the government 
of Iudia ; that the Company’s territorial rights 
could only be enjoyed through the medium of 
commercial privileges ; aud that no provision 
made for securiag them could be compatible 
with the entire opening of the Eastera trade. 
These assertions were clearly erroneous: tbe 
territorial claims of the Company were quite 
distinct from their commercial privileges ; and 
there could be nothing to prevent the reten- 
tion of tbe one after the other had been 
relinquished. Experience, too, has shown, 
that the commercial privileges of the Company 
are not iadispeasable to the maiutemance of 
its authority in Iodia. 

The earnestness with which the Company 
pressed the necessity of retaining their trade 
as 20 iustrument for exercising their functions 
of government, was the result of a conviction 
long cherished, though proved by the test of 
experimeat to be unwarranted. The trade of 
the Company was regarded by them as indis- 
pensable to the support of the financial ope- 
rations required by the relative circumstances 
of Great Britain and Iodia. They viewed it 
oot oaly as the best, but the only practicable 
chaonel of remittance, and without it they 
apprehended that the meaus of conveying 
from India the funds required to be provided 
in this couatry would fail. 

They were more fortuoate in referring to 
their owao exertions to effect the introduction 
aod consumption of European commodities— 
exertions made through a long series of years, 
with great perseverance aod extraordiaary 
zeal; to their labours ia upholding the in- 
terests of Great Britain in India, against 
Kuropean rivalship and aative jealousy ; to 
the maguificent empire which they had added 
to the British dominions ; and to the great 
wealth which flowed into this country, in con- 
sequence of their spirited and judicious policy. 
After enumerating some of these advantages 
ia one of their official papers, they emphatically 
and justly added, with reference to the charges 
of their opponents—“ Such are the injuries, 
the grievances, the evils—such the degrada- 
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tion, which the East-India Company have 
brought on the country.” 

The debts and embarrassments of the Com- 
pany afforded a ground of accusation peculiarly 
calculated to render them unpopular, and of 
course they were not forgotten, The answer 
of the Company was to the effect, that they 
had never had oceasion to apply to Parliament 
for aid to support their own establishments ; 
but that their applications had been in con- 
sequence of levies made by government, on 
the score of a right to participate in the terri- 
torial revenues ; or for the purpose of obtaining 
reimbursement. of immense sums disbursed for 
the state in military expeditions—sums very 
tardily acknowledged, and not then fully paid ; 
or to enable the Company to meet the trans- 
fer to this country pf Indian territorial debt, 
the increase of which was not to be attribnted 
to the Company, but to his Majesty's govern- 
ment and to Parliament. There was much in 
these statements that deserved consideration ; 
but there is no novelty in the truth, that when 
either individuals or societies expend their 
funds for the public benefit, they rarely meet 
with much gratitude in return. 

Political economy did not furnish the whole 
of the arguments by which the privileges of 
the Company were assailed : the higher science 
of natural law was invoked to the same end. 
A full and free right to trade with all coun- 
tries and people in amity with the British 
crown was asserted to be ‘the natural birth- 
right and inheritance of the people of this 
empire, of every subject of it, and of every 
port in it.” What may be ‘“‘the natural 
birthright and inheritance” of a “port,” it 
would not be very easy to determine ; and if 
the assertion be taken in the sense in which it 
was probably meant, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a position so wild merited 
any answer at all. If it did, the Company 
gave it a very proper one by observing, that 
men living in society must submit to the laws 
of society, and to restraints upon what is called 
their natural liberty, when, in the opinion of 
the legislature, the public interest demands it ; 
that the Indian monopoly was established 
because it was thought beneficial ; that it had 
been continued on the same principle, and that 
its abolition, or further retention, must be a 
question purely prudential. In urging their 
plea of natural right, some of the opponents of 
the Company endeavoured to make a special 
case. Their principle, it was alleged, became 
strengthened by its application to countries 
acquired and maintained by the efforts and 
valour of the forces nf his Majesty. The 
countries, however, with which they wished 
to trade, had been, for the most part, acquired 
and maintained by the efforts of the Company 
and the valour of their servants, and altogether 
under the exclusive powers and privileges 
which it was now desired to abrogate. 

A plausible, and not altogether an unreason- 
able, objection to the continuance of the 
Company’s privileges was founded on the fact, 
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that the existing system gave advantages to 
foreigners which were denied to British mer- 
chants, and that the Americans especially had 
availed themselves of these advantages to 
secure the markets of Europe, South America, 
and the West Indies. From this latter cir- 
cumstance, also, an inference was drawn in 
favour of general freedom of trade. The Com- 
pany answered, that the connection of the 
Americans with the Indian seas was formed 
under peculiar circumstances, and that their 
success in the market of Europe was to be 
ascribed to the political state of that part of 
the world. 

The necessity for the claimants finding new 
channels of enterprise; the misery of the 
manufacturers, occasioned by their exclusion 
from the continent of Europe; the certainty 
ot finding a remedy in the unbounded field 
which the trade to the East would open to 
manufacturing and mercantile industry—these, 
and similar topics, furnished another class of 
argumeats, which were pressed with extra- 
ordinary pertinacity by those who conceived 
they had interests hostile to those of the Com- 
pany. It was answered, with much calmness 
and moderation, that any great extension of 
the trade with India must take place very 
gradually ; that, consequently, the benefits to 
he derived from it must be very distant; and 
that, though it might be very easy to send out 
to India large quantities of goods, it might 
not be equally easy to obtain returns. 

Experience has shown that these opinions 
were, in a great measure, correct. The trade 
which succeeded the actof 1813 has been little 
beneficial to England, while to India it has, to 
a certain extent, been positively injurious. 
The petitioners for an open trade had, how- 
ever, made up their minds to its advantages, 
and, further, that they were destined to enjoy 
them ; for it was urged, as a reason for ex- 
tending the trade to the outports, that at 
Bristol and Liverpoal the docks had been en- 
larged in anticipation of the concession. This 
specimen of commercial confidence is per- 
haps without parallel. 

Such were the principal arguments hy which 
the advocates of free and of regulated trade, 
respectively, supported their opinions. But 
the question was virtually decided before the 
discussion commenced. The principles of free 
trade had made too great progress for minis- 
ters to venture to resist them without exer- 
cising a degree of magnanimity seldom ac- 

uired or retained amid the haunts of office. 

On the 22nd of March, 1813, the House of 
Commons resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole house, to consider of the affairs of 
the East-India Company; and the various 
petitions which had been presented having 
been ordered to be referred to the committee, 
Lord Castlereagh proceeded to expound the 
plan which he had to propose on the part of 
the ministers of the Crown. The term for 
which the charter was to be renewed was 
twenty years, The Company were to retain 
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for that term the exclusive trade to China, but 
the trade with India was to be thrown open 
on certain conditions, It was to be confined 
to ships of a certain amount of tonnage; the 
trade outward was to be apen to all the ports of 
the empire, but the homeward-bound trade to 
be restricted to certain ports, to be hereafter 
named, The Company were to be left io full 
possession of the power of deportation, to 
enable them to remove from India individuals 
whose conduct or intentions they might find 
or suspect to be dangerous; and this power 
his lordship held to be sufficient to calm any 
apprehension that might be excited by the 
facility of commercial intercourse about to be 
established. It was also proposed to continue 
to them the command of the native army, as, 
after mature consideration, ministers were of 
opinion, that to separate the command of 
the army from the civil administration of 
India would be to sap the foundations af the 
government, The question, it might have 
been thought, could scarcely require mature 
consideration, or, indeed, any consideration 
at all, 

At every successive arrangement, the Com- 
pany had been called upon to sacrifice some 
portion of their autharity to the ministers of 
the Crown, and of course the present could not 
be suffered to form an exception. The Crown 
previously possessed the power of recall ; but, 
under the pretence that this was an invidious 
exercise of prerogative, it was proposed to 
render the sign manual of the Crowa necessary 
to the validity of certain appointments. One 
of the most important and most beneficial 
of the contemplated changes applied to the 
defects of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
The members of the Church of England in 
India had hitherto been deprived uf those 
rites of the church, the administration of 
which appertains exclusively to the episcopal 
function, and the clergy had been left without 
superintendence ar control. To remedy these 
evils, is was proposed to appoint a bishop for 
India, and three archdeacons to superintead 
the chaplains of the different settlements. 
‘Lord Castlereagh emhodied the principal points 
of his speech in a series of resolutions, and 
concluded by moving them. 

The miaistry, in uccordance with the prac- 
tice of all ministries who feel or think them- 
selves strong, was disposed to carry the ques- 
tion with a high hand. Some members sug- 
gested that, in so important a matter, it might 
be desirable to hear the evidence of persons 
whose opinions, on the grounds of acknow- 
ledged ability and intimate acquaintance with 
India, were entitled to attention. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh objected, and Mr. Canning, whose 
zeal for the success of the ministerial measure 
was quickened by the fact of his holding a 
brief for the great commercial town of Liver- 
pool, which he represented, was surprised that 
any one should think it necessary to hear evi- 
dence, when the question was one of free 
trade. The sense of the House, however, was 
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strongly in favour of bearing evidence, and 
the ministers acquiesced, fearing that they 
were unable successfully to oppose. 

On the 30th of March, the committee was 
resumed and evidence called. The first wit- 
ness was a man rendered eminent by hia career 
in India, and no less so by the long and 
harassing judicial proceedings which awaited 
him at home. It was Warren Hastings, then 
in the eightieth year of hisage. His examina- 
tion was of some length, and related io various 
subjects—the settlement of Europeans, the 
demand for British commodities, and the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion, To the 
first he expressed himself strongly opposed : 
he apprehended great injury and oppression 
to the natives, and regarded the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of Europeaos as fraught with 
danger to the peace of the couniry and the 
safety of the Company. This opinion, he 
averred, he had long maintaiaed, and he ex- 
pressed himself anxious to vindicate himself 
from the suspicion of being biassed by his 
obligations to the Company. With this view, 
he stated that, twenty years before, when the 
privileges of the East-India Company were 
under discussion, he spontaneously addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in which he strongly urged the necessity 
of providing against the irruption of British 
adventurers into India, A clause haviog been 
inserted in the act, permittiag strangers to 
reside by license, he addressed a second letter 
to the chairs, remonstrating against it, as 
likely to produce greater mischiefs than even 
the permission of indiscriminate residence ; 
because the favoured parties would appear tu 
have the sanction of the Company, and would 
thereby possess an influence which no man 
would dare to resist; while a body of adven- 
tnrers without privilege would be under the 
jealoua eye of government, and naturally ex- 
cite its attention. Inastill more recent letter, 
he had repeated these opinions. 

On the question as to the probable demand 
for British commodities, Mr. Hastings was 
less decided, but he thought it would be incon- 
siderable. It was his opinion, that the trade 
between India and England, as then regulated, 
was far more beneficial to both countries than 
if perfectly free. Being remioded that, in a 
review of the state of Bengal, which he had 
written some years before, he had said, “that 
although we had been so loag in possession of 
the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we had not 
been able so far to change our ideas with our 
situation as to quit the contracted views of 
monopolists,” and that io the same work he 
had insisted upon it, as a fixed and incontro- 
vertihle principle, that commerce could only 
flourish when free and equal, he professed not 
to recollect the words alluded to, but to have 
no doubt of their being correctly quoted ; and 
added, that he did not come there to defend 
his owa inconsistencies—that if he had ever 
expressed such opinions he then abjured them 
—that his present sentiments were widely dif- 
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ferent—and that he could not say when he 
changed them. 

On the subject of the propagation of Christi- 
anity i0 India, the opinions delivered by Mr. 
Hastings were singularly vague and undecided. 
On the proposed episcopal establishment he 
expressed himself with an equal degree of 
oracular darkness ; and, for the son and grand- 
son of a clergyman, he certainly evinced a 
most philosophic iadifference, hoth to the gene- 
ral interests of Christianity and the welfare 
of the Protestant episcopal church. On the 
whole, he did little for the elucidation of the 
various questions before the House, and his 
answers were distinguished by nothing so much 
as the pompous and inflated language in 
which they were conveyed. Age had probably 
clouded his faculties, and the failings of a man 
of fourscors years claim indulgence. But ia 
the vigour of his mental strength, Warren 
Hastings was a man of expedients, not of 
priaciples. His last public exhihition, though 
teeble, was not uncharacteristic. To himself, at 
least, the occasion must have heen gratifying, 
from its having called forth a spontageous and 
almost unanimous indication of respect from 
the House. 

Lord Teignmouth, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir 
John Malcolm, and other witnesses of dis- 
tingnished character, were examined; and 
their evidence, on the whole, tended rather 
to support the views of the Company than 
those of the ministers. After being per- 
severed in for some days, the mode of in- 
vestigation originally adopted was suddenly 
ahandoned. Ministers either found, as they 
alleged, that the time of the House was too 
much occupied, or the affair was taking a 
tendency opposed to that which they desired. 
On the 13th of April, Lord Castlereagh, after 
coniplaining of delay and inconvenience, and 
referring to a precedent to authorize the course 
he was about to recommend, moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to examine 
witnesses, and report the minutes to the House. 
Mr. Robert Thornton opposed the motion, on 
behalf of the Company, as did also Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Astell, the last-named gentleman de- 
nouncing the proposal as an attempt to smother 
the remainder of the Company’s case. Mr. 
Canning, the representative of one of the 
towns most interested in destroying the Com- 
pany’s privileges, supported the motion. It 
was resisted by Mr. Tierney and Mr. Pon- 
sonby, leading members of the opposition ; 
the former of whom insinuated a charge of 
unfairness against the ministry. Ona division, 
the motion was carried, and the select com- 
mittee met on the 15th, and continued to sit, 
notwithstanding the House adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. 

In the mean time, the question of an arrange- 
ment with the Company had been introduced 
into the Upper House. On the 30th of March, 
the earl of Buckinghamshire, president of 
the Board of Commissioners, announced, that 
though a different course had formerly been 
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adopted, it had been deemed advisable, in the 
present instance, that the resolutions which 
had bega laid before the Commons should also 
be presented to their lordsbips, and that a com- 
mittee of the whole House should, with all the 
documents before it, proceed to the hearing 
of any evidence which might be offered. 
Lord Grenville having suggested a select 
cominittee as mors advisable, Lord Liverpool, 
the premier, immediately assented, and a 
motion for the appointment of such committee 
having heen made, it was carried without a 
divisiop. On the 5th, the select committee of 
the Lords met, and proceeded to hear evi- 
dence. As in the Commons, the first witnesy 
called was Warren Hastings. His answers to 
the questions put to him were of extraordi- 
nary length, but added little or nothing in 
substance to the evidence which he had given 
hefore the Lower House. Some further evi- 
dence was heard, and on the 9th, an animated 
debate took place, on a motion made by the 
Marquis Wellesley for the production of 
certain papers connected with the ioquiry in 
which the House was engaged. The noble 
marquis introduced the motioa hy a very long 
and elaborate speech, decidedly in favour of 
re-establishing the power of the Company, 
not only with regard to the government of 
India, but to the exclusive privileges of trade 
which they enjoyed. He supported his opinion 
hy appealing to what the Company had done 
—to their banishment of foreign influence and 
intrigue—to the consolidation of institutioas 
and authorities—to the amelioration of the 
condition of the natives, and especially to the 
state of tranquillity in which those countries 
had been placed—the Deccan, for instance, 
and the provinces north of Mysore—which, 
in all previous times, had been constantly 
exposed to war and devastation, This testi- 
mony was important, hecause it could not he 
but the result of cool aud deliberate convic- 
tion. Personally, the marquis of Wellesley 
had at that time little cause for hestowing 
panegyric on the Company. 

After Lord Buckinghamshire had spoken 
in defence of the conduct of ministers, Lord 
Greaville delivered his opinions at great 
length. He considered all former arrange- 
ments relating to the government and com- 
merce of India nnoly as experiments, and not 
always successful ones ; at hest only calculated 
for a limited duration, never permanent, nor 
even meant for permanence. He wished not 
to perpetuate these anomalous and imperfect 
arrangements, hut he believed the time had 
not arrived when any final regulation could 
he safely established. Whatever was now 
done should be temporary, and he objected to 
the part of the ministerial plan which pro- 
posed that the arrangements now entered into 
should he for so long a period as twenty years. 
He regarded the claims of the East-India 
Company as nothiag, and argued that the first 
duty of the British parliament was to consult 
the welfare of the country for which it was 
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called upon to legislate. Next to this object 
in importance was the interest of our own 
country, which was deeply implicated in the 
discussion, Taking his stand upon these prin- 
ciples, he considered both the plan of the 
Marquis Wellesley for reinvesting the Com- 
pany with all their privileges, and that of 
ministers for divesting them of a portion, as 
highly questionable. He was friendly to a 
free trade, but he could not hope that a com- 
petition, in which the whole influence of the 
government, territory, and revenue of India 
would he arrayed against the unprotected 
enterprise of individual adventurers, could 
either deserve the name of free trade or 
insure its advantages. 

His lordship reprobated the union of the 
characters of merchant and sovereign, which 
he alleged to be opposed to all authority and 
condemned by all experieuce. He would not 
admit that the improved condition of India 
was to be attributed to the Company, but 
claimed the praise for the wisdom and justice 
of the public councils of the state. For 
twenty years after the Company acquired the 
dewannee, India, he said, was 80 constantly 
ill-governed as to compel the forcible inter- 
position of Parliament ; and good government 
commenced only in the year 1784, when the 
power of controlling the Company was vested 
4m “Commissioners appuinted by the Crown. It 
is observable, that this was the precise period 
at which Lord Grenville and the party with 
which he then acted commenced a long official 
career. 

His lordship proceeded to say, that he was 
for transferring the government to the Crown 
altogether. He thought that arrangements 
might easily be made with regard to the 
patronage, by which all danger of unduly in- 
creasing the influence of ministers might be 
avoided ; but he did not state that he had 
not thought so in 1784, when he opposed and, 
with his colleagues, sncceeded in throwing 
out the far-famed India Bill of the Coalitiou 
ministry, because it deprived the Company of 
its patronage. The plan of which his lordship 
was the advocate went to put up the civil 
appointments for competition among certain 
public schools, and to appropriate the military 
appointments to the sons of deceased officers. 
Lord Grenville, adverting to the China trade, 
condemned the intention of ministers to con- 
tinue the monopoly to the Company. He 
apprehended that when the Iudia trade was 
thrown open it would be, in fact, impracticable 
to preserve the Chinese monopoly, as the pro- 
ductions of China would be brought down in 
country vessels to any of the ports of the 
Eastern Archipelago that our merchants might 
choose. 

Lord Grenville made some observations on 
minor topics connected with the renewal of the 
charter, and the debate was closed by Lord 
Liverpool, who briefly defended the line taken 
byministers, The motion for papers not heing 
resisted was, of course, carried without a 
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division ; and it seems, indeed, only to have 
been made for the purpose of enabling the 
Peers to deliver their opinions on the principa 
question. 

The speech of Lord Grenville was, undoubt- 
edly, the most remarkable that was made. 
The sweeping dootrines which he avowed 
were, perhaps, at that time, little to he ex- 
pected from any member of the House of 
Peers ; but, of all men, they were least to be 
expected from the noble baron who gave them 
the weight of his authority. Lord Grenville 
had been long on the political stage, and his 
conduct ou this occasion must alike have as- 
tonished his friends and his foes. His palitical 
course had hitherto heen guided by expediency, 
not by abstract principle. No one had ever 
suspected him of being a theorist, and the robe 
of the philosopher was assumed too Jate in life 
to be worn with either ease or grace. It was 
an incongruous covering for a man who had 
become grey in habits of official intrigue, and 
whose political life and liberal doctrines were 
bitter satires on each other. 

Independently of his general character, there 
were some particular incidents in Lord Gren- 
ville’s career which certainly did not lend any 
weight to his advocacy of the destruction of 
the Hast-India Company. He had, as has 
already been mentioned, been one of the most 
active and zealous of that party which, with 
Mr. Pitt at their head, had succeeded, in 1784, 
in displacing the Coalition ministry, solely on 
the ground of their contemplated violation of 
the chartered rights of the East-India Com- 
pany. Some years afterwards he had, as a 
cabinet minister, given his consent to an act 
which continued to the Company that mono- 
poly and that power which he now professed 
ta regard as sodangerous. It was unfortunate 
that political philosophy should have deferred 
her visit to this statesman until a period when 
both his mind and body were enfeebled by age, 
and his moral vision clouded by those feelings 
which must attend a man who, after passing a 
long life in office, finds himself doomed to 
linger out his declining years in the cold 
atmosphere of the opposition benches. 

In the House of Commons, the select com- 
mittee continued the examination of witnesses 
which had been commenced in the committee 
of the whole house. This labour lasted much 
longer than had been expected ; but, having 
been at length concluded, the Commons, on 
the 3ist of May, once more resulved them- 
selves into a committee of the whole house, in 
which Lord Castlereagh proceeded to submit 
an amended series of resolutions. The first, 
declaring that the privileges of the East-India 
Company should continue for a limited period, 
with the exception of such as might be subse- 
quently modified or repealed, having been 
moved, Mr. Bruce, historiographer of the 
Company, entered into a long and laboured 
review of its progress from its incorporation 
by Elizabeth, and condemned any deviation 
from the existing system as replete with danger 
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He was followed, on the same side, by a far 
more brilliant speaker—Mr. Charles Grant, 
junior, afterwards created Lord Glenelg. 
That gentleman glanced at the spsech of Lord 
Grenville in the Upper House, and argued 
that the improvement, which was admitted on 
all hands to have taken place ia India, was 
attributable to the Company. He denied that 
the year 1784 constituted the epoch of the 
commencement of a new order of things. The 
foundations of improvement were laid earlier ; 
and it was not until much had been done that 
the legislature interfered. The king’s govern- 
meut had, indeed, suhsequently co-operated 
with the Company ; but it did oot follow, that, 
because certain results were produced by the 
operation of a complex system, the same results 
would follow if one part of the system were 
removed, Mr. Grant’s opinion of Lord Grea- 
ville’s plan for the distribution of the patronage 
of India was delivered with mnch freedom. 
He viewed it as altogether inefficieat; and 
contended that, if adopted, it would ultimately 
be the means of effecting that which it pro- 
fessed to guard against, by placing the patron- 
ags at the disposal of the minister of the 
Crown. He maintained, that the efficiency of 
the existing system for the goverament of 
India consisted, in a great degree, in its pub- 
licity—every man engaged in it acted on a 
conspicuons theatre. He could hardly hope 
that the rules of the service would survive the 
existence of ths Company ; and if they did, 
their vigour and efficiency might be entirely 
superseded. He objected, further, to the 
suggested plan of patronage, on the ground of 
its exclusiveness ; and thought it remarkable 
that a plan professing to proceed upon hostility 
to all exclusion, should in itself involve a system 
of exclusion the most cruel and unjust. To 
confine the civil services of India to the 
highest classes of the public schools, and the 
military services to the sons of officers who had 
fallen in battle, was cutting off the larger 
portion of the British community from a wide 
and honourable field of exertioo. 

Proceeding to the question of the union of 
the political and commercial functions, Mr. 
Grant said, the objection to the union rested 
upoo the authority of a great master of poli- 
tical economy, Adam Smith. But it was curi- 
ous to ohserve how the charge had shifted its 
ground since it was first made. Dr. Smith 
objected to the union, because he thought the 
interests of the Company, as merchaats, would 
interfere with their duty as sovereigas; his 
disciples took precisely the opposite ground. 
The merits of the Company, as rulers, were 
admitted; but it was alleged that they sacri- 
ficed their interests, as merchaots, to their 
duties, as sovereigus. After all, the charge 
rested upon assumption. It pronounced the 
junction of the sovereign and mercantile capa- 
cities to be ruinous; bnt the only instance 
upoo record of such a junction was that of the 
Kast-India Company, and it seemed like beg- 
ging the question to begin with laying down a 
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theory, and then to reason from this theory, 
and prononnes @ priort upon the only fact in 
history to which it could be applied. To argue 
that such a mixture of functions must upoa 
theory be bad—that ‘the system of the Hast- 
Tadia Company is an example of such a mix- 
ture, and therefore is a pernicious system— 
such a mode of arguing was assuming the very 
point to be ascertained. ‘‘ Political science,” 
said Mr. Grant, “depends upon an indnction 
of facts. In no case, therefore, can it be al- 
lowed to close the series of experiments, and 
to declare definitively that for the future no 
practical results whatever shall shake an esta- 
blished doctrine. Least of all is this allow- 
able when the doctrine cao by possibility refer 
only to a single fact, and when that single fact 
is at war with the doctrine.” 

The expectation of a great increase of com- 
merce, flowing from an narestrained iuter- 
course with Iadia, Mr. Grant coasidered a 
delusion—a delusion, however, which the evi- 
dence that had been heard ought to be suffi- 
cient to dissipate. The manufactnrers had 
been duped by misrepresentations which had 
been industrionsly circulated among them, ia 
some degres, he believed, from ignorance, but 
in some degree also, he feared, from motives 
less excusahle. To the happiness of the people 
of India Mr. Grant appreheaded great danger 
from the ioflux of Enropeans. Wit the wil- 
tary exception of Asia, British adventure had 
not been favourable to the happiness of the 
conatries visited. He appealed to our inter- 
course with the native tribes of North America, 
aod especially to the effects of free trade in 
Africa, In speaking to this part of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Grant expressed himself with great 
severity respecting those who, having partici- 
pated largely in the slave trade as long as it 
existed, were now the advocates of free trade 
in India, These remarks were especially di- 
rected agaiast Liverpool. 

The peroration of Mr. Grant’s speech was 
remarkably bold and striking. Having an- 
nounced himself the advocate of the natives of 
India, he thus coutinued :—“ Oo their behalf, 
in their name, 1 venture to iotrudes myself 
upon the House. Through me they give utter- 
ance to their prayers. It is not my voics 
which you hear, it is the voice of sixty millions 
of your fellow-creatures, abandoned to your 
disposal and imploring your commiseration. 
They conjure you hy every sacred considera- 
tion to compassionate their condition; to pay 
due regard to their situation and your own; 
to rememnber what coatingencies are suspeaded 
ou the issue of your vote. They conjure you 
not to makes them ths objects of perilous spe- 
culation, nor to barter away their happiness 
for the sake of some insignificant local interests. 
It is a noble position in which this House is 
now placed. There is something irresistibly 
imposing in the idea, that, at so vast a distance, 
and across a waste of ocean, we are assembled 
to decids upon the fate of so many millions of 
human beings; that we are to them as another 
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Providence; that our sentence is to atamp the 
colour of their future years, and spread over 
the face of ages to come either misery or hap- 
piness. This is, indeed, a glorious destiny for 
this country; but it is one of overwhelming 
responsibility. I trust that the question will 
be decided, not upon party principles, not upon 
trust, not upon vague theories, but upon sound 
practical policy, and with a view to the pros- 
perity and preservation of our Indian empire.” 
After some remarks on the danger of a system 
of speculation and experiment, and the im- 
policy of breaking down ramparts which could 
never he reconstructed, Mr. Grant concluded 
with the following sentence:—‘“‘In maintain- 
ing the system which has been the parent of 
go many blessings to India, we shall find our 
recompense in the gratitude of the people; 
and if that recompense should be denied us, 
yet, when we look on the moral cultivation 
and progreasive felicity of those regions, and 
when we reflect that these are the fruits of our 
wise and disinterested policy, we shall enjoy a 
triumph still more glorious and elevated, a 
delight infinitely surpassing the golden dreame 
of commercial profit, or the wildest elysium 
ever struck out by the ravings of distempered 
avarice.” Such were the views of free trade, 
of experimental legialation, and of the interests 
of India, then avowed by this eloquent cham- 
pion of the East-India Company. 

On the 2nd of June the matter was again 
resumed in committee. The third resolution 
was in favour of free trade to India, subject to 
certain regulations. Thia provoked a discus- 
sion, in which various members took part; 
among them Mr. Tierney, some of whose ob- 
servations evinced a perfect acquaintance with 
the objects of those seeking the abolition of 
the Company’s privileges. He had not heard, 
he said, that the persons who talked so much 
of the happiness of India had ever proposed to 
allow its manufactures to be freely imported 
into this country. The general principle was 
to be, that England was to force all her manu- 
factures upon India, and not to take a single 
manufacture of India in return. It waa true, 
they would allow cotton to be brought; but 
then, having found out that they could weave, 
hy means of machinery, cheaper than the 
people of India, they would say, ‘‘ Leave off 
weaving—supply us with the raw material, 
and we will weave for you.” This might be a 
very natural principle for merchants and manu- 
facturers to go upon; but it was rather too 
much to talk of the philosophy of it, or to rank 
the supporters of it as in a peculiar degree the 
friends of India. If, instead of calling them- 
selves the friends of India, they had professed 
themselves its enemies, what more could they 
do than advise the destruction of all Indian 
manufactures? It appeared that these altera- 
tions had been proposed for no other purpose 
but to appease the clamour of the merchants; 
and no man could point out anything like the 
good of India as being the object of any of 
the resolutions. 
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On the following day the proceedings in 
committee were continued, and the speakers 
were numerous; but the arguments were for 
the most part the same that had been pre- 
viously urged. The House then resumed, and 
the chairman reported the resolutions. On 
the 11th of June they were taken into consi- 
deration. On this occasion Sir John Newport 
recommended delay, for the purpose of fram- 
ing a more compreheagive measure of freedom, 
and he therefore moved that the consideration 
of the report be postponed to that day three 
monthe. The amendment was lost by a 
majority of above eight to one, and the report 
was ordered to he again taken into considera- 
tion on the 14th. On that day a declaratory 
resolution, asserting the sovereignty of the 
Crown, and affirming that the first duty of 
Parliament in legislating for India was to pro- 
mote its happiness, wags proposed and loat. 
The next point of discussion was raised with 
regard to the term for which the arrangement 
with the Company should be renewed. Lord 
Castlereagh proposed twenty yeara; Mr. Pon- 
sonby moved, as an amendment, that the term 
should be only ten. Two divisions followed— 
one on the amendment, and a second on the 
original resolution, which gave a vast majority 
in favour of the longer term. Another amend- 
ment was proposed, limiting the China mono- 
poly to ten yeare; on this also a division took 
place, when it was lost. On the 16th, the 
House having again resumed the committee, 
Mr. Baring moved an amendment, confining 
the return of vessels from India to the port of 
London for a limited period. This motion was 
warmly opposed by the members for the out- 
ports. It was supported by Mr. Grant and 
Sir William Curtis. Mr. Astell, in taking the 
same side, remarked with much acuteness, 
that, however those who opposed the Company 
might exclaim against monopoly, the question 
was only as to the extent to which monopoly 
should be carried. The plan eupported by 
ministers recognized the principle of mono- 
poly, as the trade was to he thrown open only 
to a few favoured ports. On «@ division, the 
amendment shared the fate of previous ones, 
being lost hy a large majority. Another 
amendment, moved by Sir John Newport, to 
the effect that the outportes to he hereafter 
admitted to the privileges of the trade should 
be determined by Parliament, was negatived 
without a division. Lord Castlereagh then 
proposed that, with respect to places not 
immediately within the Company’s charter, 
applicatione should he made for licenses only 
to the Board of Control, who might consult 
the Court of Directors if they thought proper. 
Thies motion, after some discussion and a divi- 
sion, was carried. An amendment proposed 
by Mr. Baring, taking from the Board of Con- 
trol the power of obliging the Company to 
grant licenses to persons going to India, was 
negatived without a division; and, after a de- 
sultory converaation, the whole of the resolu- 
tions were agreed to, except one, asserting the 
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duty of this country to extend to India useful 
knowledge, and moral and religions iniprove- 
ment, and recommending facilities to be given 
to persons desirous of going to or remaining 
in India for the purpose of accomplishing 
such objects. This it was determined to post- 
pone, and transmit the other resolutions to 
the Lords. 

On the 18th of June some conversation took 
place on the resolutions; and on the 21st their 
lordships went into committee on them. They 
were agreed to almost unanimously; the earl 
of Landerdale alone saying “ not content” to 
the first, and stating generally that he objected 
to them all, but declined at that time discuss- 
ing them. On the motion that the report 
should be received on the following day, the 
marquis of Lansdowne moved that it be re- 
ceived that day three months. The amend- 
ment gave rise to some debate. Lord Melville 
supported the views of ministers. The earl 
of Lauderdale made a violent speech on the 
other side. He condemned the conduct of the 
Court of Directors in the severest terms, and 
declared them unfit for the civil and military 
control of India. He alleged, that to say that 
the Conrt of Directors afforded the best form 
of government for India was to give the lie to 
all experience. If the position were just, the 
British constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ought to give way to a similarly consti- 
tuted body; for if twenty-four directors re- 
siding in England formed the best governinent 
for India, twenty-four directors residing in 
India would be the best government for Great 
Britain. This position of the noble lord’s it 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to discuss; but it is 
remarkable that Lord Lauderdale was, a few 
years earlier, very desirons of becoming the 
instrument through which the twenty-four 
directors, whom he now denounced, were to 
exercise the powers of government. Lord 
Grenville repeated some of his former argu- 
ments as reasons for delay; and two or three 
of the ministerial peers having spoken on 
the opposite side, the amendment was lost 
on a division, by a majority of thirty-five. 
The bringing up the report, on the follow- 
ing day, gave rise to scarcely any observa- 
tion. 

On the 22nd of June an important discus- 
sion took place in the Commons on the re- 
solution which had been postponed. Lord 
Castlereagh delivered a guarded speech in 
favour of a regulated toleration of mission- 
ary exertions. Sir Henry Montgomery op- 
posed it. He was answered hy Mr. Wilber- 
force, in a speech which was throughout able, 
eloquent, and convincing. It must be hoped 
that a large portion of it would, in the pre- 
sent day, he unnecessary. The resolution was 
carried, 

On the 28th of June the House resolved 
itself into a committee npon the hill. An ex- 
tended discussion took place, but little ad- 
ditional light was thrown upon the various 
questions, Finally, the report was received, 
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and ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on the Ist of July. On that day varions 
amendments were proposed and lost. Among 
them was one against the clause respecting 
the propagation of Christianity in India. Mr. 
Marsh made a violent speech against the mis- 
sionaries, and was answered by Mr. Wilher- 
force. On the following day the committee 
was resumed, and some discussion took place, 
but proceeded languidly. A motion for an 
establishmeot of the Scottish church in India 
was lost. On the 12th the report was brought 
up, when Mr. Howarth opposed its reception 
in a speech of much power. In the course of 
it he said :—-“‘ The monopoly of the Company 
was originally granted them for the public 
henefit, and it is but fair to ask whetber it 
has produced it. Through all the varied vicis- 
sitndes of two centuries, they were, un- 
doubtedly, monopolists ; nobody was found to 
claim a participation with them in the drencb- 
ings at Amboyna; they were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the Black Hole in Cal- 
cutta; they had the exclusive privilege of 
fighting, single-handed, against all the powers 
of Europe who had got a footing on the penin- 
sula of India. But now that they bave, with 
a valour almost unexampled, driven every hos- 
tile European from the continent of India; 
now that they have acquired an extent of ter- 
ritory of nearly fonr thousand square miles ; 
brought under the government and control of 
this country a population of sixty millions ; 
realized a revenue of sixteen millions ; raised 
an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
erected fortresses ; established factories ; swept 
the Indian seas of every hostile flag, and pos- 
sessed themselves of a sea-coast of three thon- 
sand miles in extent, with all the facilities of 
commerce ; now it is that the liherality of the 
British merchant claims an unqualified partici- 
pation of a free trade to India; now the wis- 
dom of the legislature interferes, to render 
ineflicient that instrument by which these 
acquisitions have been attained ; and its equity 
is now abont to refuse to secure even the divi- 
dends of that capital stock which has heen 
sunk in the public service. Now it is dis- 
covered that twenty-four merchants are very. 
unfit persons—not to manage the government, 
for that they are admitted to be eminently quali- 
fied—but to manage the commerce of their 
dominions.” 

There was certainly much truth in this ; but 
it was of little avail to press the former ser- 
vices of the Company against the claims of 
numbers, urged on by an impetuous desire 
to participate in the presumed advantages 
of Oriental commerce, and fortified, as they 
now were, by the doctrines of modern political 
economy. 

On the 13th of July the bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons, and passed. 
In the House of Lords it passed almost sub 
silentio, it heing opposed only by the earl of 
Lauderdale, because it did not go far enough ; 
and the hostility of that disappointed aspirant 
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to the office of governor-general evaporated {mercial grandeur reared by the East-India 


in an angry protest. 


Company by the labours of more than two 


Thus was inserted the narrow end of the} hundred years. 


wedge which was to shatter the fabric of com- 
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LORD MOIRA APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL—DISPUTES WITH NEPAUL-—MILITARY OPERATIONS 
—REPULSE AT KALUNGA, AND AT JYETUCK—SUCCESSES OF COLONEL OCHTEBLONY—ILL 


SUCCESS OF THE BRITISH FORCES—-REDUCTION 


OF ALMORAH—ABSURD TREATY —RENEWAL 


OF HOSTILITIES—PEAOE-——-AFFAIRS IN JAVA AND CEYLON—DISTURRANOES AT BAREILLY. 


THE person selected as the successor of the earl 
of Minto was the earl of Moira, This nohleman 
possessed considerable military reputation, in 
addition to which he had acquired the cha- 
racter of an accomplished statesman. He was 
a man of mature age and great experience: 
he moreover enjoyed the personal friendship 
of the prince regent, and was universally 
regarded as under the guidance of the best and 
mnost honourable feelings. A wise and high- 
minded course of policy was, therefore, ex- 
pected from him, and India was esteemed 
fortunate in having received from Britain such 
a ruler, He arrived at Calcutta in October, 
1814, 

According to his own statement, the 
prospect of affairs, on Lord Moira’s arrival in 
Calcutta, was far from gratifying. He repre- 
sented the finances as in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and the military force inefficient and 
discontented, in consequence of the severe and 
unremitting duty, rendered necessary by the 
reductions which financial emharrassmenat had 
pressed upon the government. He found 
also the external relations of the country in an 
unsettled and precarious condition. The new 
governor-general succeeded to not less than 
six hostile discussions with different native 
powers, and to the necessity of devising 
measures for curbing the Pindarees, who had 
long committed the most horrible ravages with 
impunity. Among the more important and 
urgent of the disputes on hand was that 
with the state of Nepaul, where the Goorkha 
trihe had, in a comparatively short period, 
established a very formidable power. 

The origin and early history of this tribe 
does not fall within the province of this 
history: it will be sufficient to say that, fora 
series of years, the Goorkhas had pursued an 
aggressive course of policy, and with no 
inconsiderable success. The dissensions of the 
rajahs afforded ample opportunities for its 
prosecution, and there was no deficiency of 
promptitude in embracing them. In every 
quarrel, the Gaorkha prince appeared as 
umpire and mediator, and these functions 
he invariahly rendered subsidiary to the ag- 
grapdizement of the house of which he was 
chief. The Goorkhas thus acquired an extent 
of dominion and w degree of power which, 
coimbined with the disposition they had mani- 


fested, rendered them dangerous neighbours 
to the British government, whose frontier 
they hordered for about eight hundred miles. 

Some attempts had been made to establish 
relations of amity with Nepaul ; hut the over- 
tures for this purpose were not met, by the 
ruling party in that state, in the spirit which 
had led the British authorities to make them. 
A treaty was indeed concluded, hut the 
conduct of the Nepaulese government, after 
a very short period, compelled the governor- 
general in council to declare the treaty dis- 
solved. This occurred during the adminstra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley ; and, from that 
period, na intercourse took place between the 
two governments, until the encroachments 
of the Nepaulese compelled the British to 
renew it, 

These encroachments were extended into 
almost every district of the Company’s do- 
minions which abutted on the frontier, as 
well ag into the territaries of native rulers 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment. Among their victims was Perthee 
Saul Sing, the hereditary rajah of Palpa and 
zemindar of Bootwul. Driven from the hills, 
he retained possession of the zemindary, for 
which he engaged to pay to the British the 
same annual assessment he had formerly paid 
to the Oude government, to whom they had 
succeeded. He had thus become entitled to 
the special protection of the Company : this 
arrangement, however, conduced nothing to 
his safety; for the Goorkhas, shortly after- 
wards, found means to entice him to Kat- 
mandoo, where they first imprisoned, and 
finally put him to death. The family of the 
murdered rajah, despairing of preserving their 
remaining possessions from the grasp of the 
ehemy, surrendered the lands to the Company, 
and retired into Goruckpore, where they sub- 
sisted ou a provision allowed them hy the 
British government, But this did not deter 
the Nepaulese sovereign from prosecuting 
his course of aggression. He subsequently 
claimed the management of Bootwul, as the 
representative of the rajah of Palpa: the 
establishment of his authority was formally 
proclaimed, and his pretensions were sup- 
ported by the assemblage of a considerable 
body of troops on the frontier. The proper 
mode of noticing these acts would have beeu 
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by the despatch of a British force sufficieut to 
compel the retirement of the invaders; but 
negotiation was preferred to arms, and the 
result of the preference was, that the Goorkhas 
eucceeded in occupying two-thirds of the dis- 
trict of Bootwul, west of the Terraie, the 
revenues of which they collected and appro- 
priated. 

On the accession of Sir George Barlow to 
the government, he deemed it necessary to 
rescue the question from the oblivion into 
which it had fallen; hut the temporizing 
course which he adopted was little calculated 
to sustain either the honour or interests of the 
British, in a dispute with antagonists, bold, 
acute, and enterprising as the Goorkhas. He 
required them, indeed, to evacuate Bootwul ; 
but the demand was coupled with an offer of 
relinquishing, on the part of the British 
authorities, all claims to the sovereignty of 
Shcoraj. Sheoraj] was included in the ter- 
ritory ceded by Oude to the Company, but it 
had previously to the cession been subjugated 
by the Goorkhas. This was assumed as the 
justification of the concession, but very un- 
reasonably so. The right set up, on the part 
of Nepaul, was founded in usurpation, and, 
though exercised for a somewhat longer period 
of time, was in no respect better than that 
which they asserted to Bootwul. The pro- 
posed surrender was, however, without effect. 
The Goorkha prince rejected the offer, and 
refused any concession beyond that of farming 
Bootwul asa zemindary. Sir George Barlow 
shortly afterwards went to Madras, and, after 
his departure, the matter for a time rested 
in such perfect tranquillity as might almost 
warrant a suspicion that it was forgotten. 

At length Lord Minto directed the ma- 
gistrate of Goruckpore to report on the 
Nepaulese encroachments; and, soon after- 
wards, he addressed a letter to the rajah, 
requiring him to withdraw from Bootwul, 
and acquiesce in the re-establishment of the 
British authority. So far from complying, 
the rajah asserted his right to a further exten- 
sion of territory, and alleged his respect for 
the British government as the cause of his 
forhearing to take possession of it. He pro- 
posed, however, an investigation by officers 
appointed by the two goveroments, with a 
view to the settlement of the differences 
between them. Here the negotiation again 
rested for a considerable period, till the rajah’s 
respect for the British became so weakened, 
as to prove insufficient to restrain him any 
louger from the occupation of the districts on 
which he had previously set his desire. The 
Nepaulese crossed the Terraie, which had 
hitherto heen their limit, into the districts of 
Palee, and at the same time extended their 
inroade from Sheoraj into the adjoining tuppah 
of Debrooah. 

These new aggressions it was impossible to 
bear with the philosophical indifference which 
the British authorities had hitherto displayed 
with regard to the encroachments of the 
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Nepaulese. They were roused, not indeed to 
action, but to threats, qualified, as ueual, by 
the display of a spirit of concession. It was 
intimated that the rajah’e proposal of an 
inquiry hy commissioners would be accepted ; 
Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appointed 
by the British government, and proceeded to 
Bootwul, where he was met hy the Nepaulese 
commissioners. The appointment of a com- 
missioner to inquire into rights which were 
perfectly clear cannot be regarded as either 
a wise or a dignified proceeding. Lord Minto, 
indeed, seems to have felt that to such a 
course of policy it was necessary to fix a limit ; 
and although he had previously beeo willing to 
adhere to the proposal of Sir George Barlow, 
and gacrifice Sheoraj to gain possession of 
Bootwul, he determined, on the appointment 
of the commissioner, to insist on the resti- 
tution of both, if the right to them should 
be established hy the investigation. It was 
established; and then, as might have been 
anticipated, the Nepaulese commissioners 
turned their minds to the discovery of expe- 
dieots for procrastination. An offer of com- 
promise was made, and referred by Colonel 
Bradshaw to the goveruor-general, hy whom 
it was very properly rejected, and the rajah 
of Nepaul was called upon to surrender that 
which he had clearly no right to retain, This 
was the state of things when the earl of 
Minto resigned the government to the earl 
of Moira. 

The encroachments already related, though 
they may be regarded as the more important, 
were by no meaus the only acts of aggression 
perpetrated by the Nepaulese agaiost the 
British and the chiefs under their protection. 
In Sarun, some serious disturbances had taken 
place from the same cause. A Nepaulese 
soubahdar, having passed the frontier, seized, 
plundered, and burnt some villages. At the 
very time when an inquiry into the trans- 
action was pending, under the sanction of 
both governments, the Nepaulese took pos- 
session of the remaining villages of the 
tuppah ; the total number seized being twenty- 
two. These villages had been in the pos- 
session of the British for thirty years, and 
the attack was made without any previous 
demand or notice. When Colonel Bradshaw 
had concluded the Bootwul investigation, he 
was instructed to proceed to the Sarun 
frontier, for the purpose of adjusting the 
differences existing there. This appears to 
have heen both unnecessary and injudicious : 
the Nepaulese had not the shadow of right, 
and there was consequently nothing to 
discuss. 

The government appears to have subse- 
quently found itself embarrassed hy the cha- 
racter in which it had permitted Colonel 
Bradshaw to proceed to the Sarun frontier. 
The villages had been restored, subject to the 
result of the investigation: with this investi- 
gation the British government declined to 
proceed. They would have heen perfectly 
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justified in this had they taken the determina- 
tion sarlier ; but, having permitted the Ne- 
pauless diplomatists to lead them thus far, it 
is not easy to defend their sudden departure 
from a course to which the other party must 
have considered them pledged. It is true 
that the proceedings at Bootwal were aot cal- 
culated to inspire the British with much coa- 
fideace in the good faith of their opponents : 
this, it may be presumed, was the impression 
of ths government; and Colonel Bradshaw 
was accordiagly instructed to invite the Ne- 
paulese commissioners to meet him, for the 
purpose of reviewing the proceedings already 
taken, and, nothiag appearing to give a dif- 
fereat complexion to the transactions, to 
demand a reauaciation of all pretensions to 
the twenty-two villages, and a surrender of 
the lands on the Sarun frootier which were 
still withheld. 

Io pursuance of these instructions Colonel 
Bradshaw addressed a note to the commis- 
gioners, proposing a meeting. To this the 
commissioners replied by a very long letter, 
declaring that they would not meet Colonel 
Bradshaw, oor hold any commuoication with 
him, revoking the conditional traasfer of the 
twenty-two villages, and requiriog the British 
commissioner instantly to quit the frontier. 
It is to be lamented that any pretext was 
afforded to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly 
terminating the negotiations; but it is ad- 
mitted that the communications of Colonel 
Bradshaw with the commissioners had coun- 
tenanced the belief that an investigation similar 
to that in Bootwul was to be instituted in 
Sarun. It has heen alleged, that Colonel 
Bradshaw was oot authorized to give any 
positive assurances to that effect. A faithless 
goverament may always avail itself of this 
excuse to disavow the acts of its agents; and 
it is nofortunate when an upright and honour- 
able one is compelled to have recourse to it. 
But while the position in which the British 
government was thus placed was somewhat 
embarrassiag, and its decision, perhaps, rather 
hasty, two points are perfectly clear—that its 
claims were founded on suhstaatial justice, and 
that the objects of the Nepaulsse were oaly 
evasion and delay. 

The earl of Moira now addressed a letter 
to the rajah of Nepaul, threatening immediate 
resort to hostile measures, unless the rights of 
the British were conceded ; and, not resting 
on idle threats, Colonel Bradshaw was ia- 
structed, in the event of refusal or evasion 
on the part of the rajah, to resume pos- 
session of the usurped lands. The answer 
of the rajah being unsatisfactory, Colonel 
Bradshaw proceeded to execute the orders 
which he had received, and the resumption of 
the disputed lands was effected without oppo- 
sition. 

A similar course was adopted with regard 
to Bootwul and Sheoraj. Thsir restitution 
was demanded within a given time, and on 
failure, the magistrate of Goruckpore was 
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ordsred to take possession of them. The 
period having expired without any intimation, 
on ths part of the Nepauless, of a disposition 
to comply with the dictates of justice, the 
magistrate directed his police officers to ad- 
vance aud establish stations at certain fixed 
places. Being resisted hy ths Nepaulese offi- 
cers, they retired, when a body of troops 
marched in, and occupied the disputed lands 
without impediment. 

But the course of events was not to con- 
tinue thus smooth. In consequence of the 
approach of the sickly season, it was deemed 
necessary to withdraw the troops from the 
Terraie, and their departure was the signal for 
the revival of aggression on thse part of the 
Nepaulese, attended, too, hy circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. On the morniog of the 29th 
of May, 1814, three of the police stations ia 
Bootwul were attacked by a large force, the 
officers driven out, and eighteen of them 
killed. Among the slain was the taonahdar 
of Chilwan, who, after having surrendered 
himself prisoner, was murdered, in cold hlood, 
by the Nepaulese commander. The whole of 
the laads at Bootwul were forthwith reoccu- 
pied hy the usurpiag power; and Sheoraj, 
from the want of regular troops to defend it, 
was abaodooed. The insalubrity of the season, 
which had dictated the withdrawal of the 
troops, precluded their return, except at great 
risk. Ths government, therefore, confined 
its measures to the defence of the existing 
frontier, and the prohibition of all commercial 
iatercourse between the British provinces and 
Nepaul. 

The last outrage committed by the Nepaulese 
goverament might have been expected to put 
ao end to negotiation ; but the earl of Moira 
made one further attempt to effect a settle- 
meot of the existing differences without an 
appeal to the sword. A letter addressed by 
him to the rajah of Nepaul, complaining espe- 
cially of the treacherous attack upon Bootwul 
aod the murder of the police officers, was 
answered by one ia which no notice whatever 
was taken of those subjects, but which was 
filled with reiterationa of refuted claims, 
groundless accusations of the agents of the 
British governmeat, and meaaces of hostility, if 
events should reader it necessary. With the 
receipt of this letter the system of fruitless 
communication came to an end, the governor- 
geaeral very properly suffering it to pass with- 
out reply. 

War being inevitable, the earl of Moira 
took immediate measures for commencing it 
with activity and vigour ; and a plan was laid 
down for invading thse Nepaulese territory at 
four different points. or this purpose, four 
separate divisions of troops were assembled : 
ons to act directly agaiast the enemy’s capital, 
by the route of Mucwanpore ; a second, in- 
tended to resume the usurped lands of Bootwul 
and Sheoraj, and afterwards menace the pro- 
vince of Palpa; a third, with the design of 
penetrating the passes of the Deyra Dhoon, 
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occupying that valley and other positions in 
Gurbwal, and seizing the passes of the Jumna 
aud the Gaoges ; and a fourth, to act against 
the western provinces and the western army 
of the Goorkhas, which was understood to he 
composed of the flower of their troops. The 
last division, which was placed under the 
command of Colonel Ochterlouy, consisted 
origioally of about six thousand men, with 
sixteen pieces of ordaance. Its strength was 
suhsequevtly increased to seven thousaod 
mev, and the number of pieces of ordoance 
to twenty-two. Attached to this division was 
a hody of irregular troops, which, in the course 
of the campaign, amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. Part of these 
were auxiliaries furnished hy the Seikh chiefs 
and the expelled rajah of Hiodore. In the 
progress of the operations a corps was also 
formed of deserters from the Goorkha army. 
The earl of Moira proposed; in aid of his 
military operations, a series of political ar- 
rangements, the ohject of which was to engage 
in the British cause the chieftains of the 
ancient hill priocipalities, who had been 
driven out by the Goorkhas; and through 
them to draw over their former subjects, who 
were represented as retainiog a strong attach- 
ment to the families of their exiled rulers, and 
holdiog their conquerors in the greatest de- 
testation. The expediency of this plan seems 
to have been doubted by Colonel Ochterlony, 
who urged that embarrassment, incoovenience, 
and expense were likely to result from the 
restoration of the hill chieftains under the 
protection and guarantee of the British govera- 
meat, and especially pointed out the necessity 
which would constantly arise for its interpo- 
sition to settle the differences which, it might 
be foreseen, would occur among them. This 
obligation, however, Lord Moira did not ap- 
pear to contemplate as necessarily falling within 
the province of the protecting power, and his 
opinion of the military aod political advan- 
tages of the plan remained uashaken. Colo- 
nel Ochterlony was, therefore, furnished with 
a draft of a proclamation, declaring the inten- 
tion of the British government to expel the 
Goorkhas and restore the ancient chiefs ; dis- 
claiming all pecuoiary iademoification, and 
requiring only a zealous aad cordial co-opera- 
tion against the Goorkhas, then, or at aay 
future period wheo it might again he neces- 
sary. ‘The time for issuing this proclamatiou 
was left to the discretion of Colonel Ochter- 
lony ; and that officer, having completed his 
preparations, proceeded to Roopoor, where he 
was to commence his march into the hills. 
The third division, destined for Gurhwal, 
was placed under the command of Major- 
General Gillespie, who had quitted Java in 
consequence of disputes with the lieutenant- 
governor of that settlement. Its original 
strength, of three thousand five huodred men 
and fourteen pieces of ordnance, was after- 
wards augmented to about ten thousaad five 
hundred men and twenty pieces of ordnance. 
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Attached to this division were between six 
and seveo thousand irregulars, of various 
descriptions, raised hy Mr. William Fraser, 
first assistant to the resident at Delhi, and, 
whso embodied, placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Frederick Youog, to whose pecu- 
liar fitness for the charge the governor-general 
afforded his personal testimony. To Major 
Stevenson was allotted the duty of obtaining 
jatelligence and guides, The force under the 
command of Major-General Gillespie was 
assembled at Seharunpore by the middle of 
October, and marched towards the Dhoon 
shortly atter. The movements of this division, 
as well as those of the last, were intended to 
be assisted by a course of negotiatioas, which 
were intrusted to Mr. Fraser, above men- 
tioned, and the Honourable Edward Gardner. 

The second division, which was destined to 
clear the Terraie and re-establish the British 
authority in the usurped lands, coasisted of 
nearly five thousand troops, with a body of 
irregulars amounting to nine hundred. Twelve 
pieces of ordnance were originally allotted to 
it, but, by after-arraogements, some of them 
were replaced by others of superior power, and 
the number was iucreased to fifteen. This 
division was placed under the command of 
Major-Geoeral John Sulivan Wood, to whom 
was also committed the management of the 
political negotiations that were to he combined 
with the operations of hisdivision. He arrived 
at Goruckpore on the 15th of Novemher, the 
climate of the Terraie, antecedently to that 
period, being regarded as unfavourahle to the 
health of the troops. 

The division which was intended to advance 
directly against Katmandoo remains to be 
noticed. Of the operations of this division 
the highest expectations were formed, and the 
commander-in-chief was anxious to place it in 
the very highest state of efficiency. It com- 
prebended eight thousand troops and tweaty- 
six pieces of ordaance, which were placed under 
the command of Major-General Marley. The 
political arrangements connected with this 
division were intrusted to Lieutenani-Colonel 
Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary, in some degree, to the duties 
assigned to this division of the invading army, 
was 2 force placed under the command of 
Captain Barré Latter, designed to act princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, on the defensive. 
To that officer was iutrusted the defence of the 
British frontier, from the river Koosi, eastward, 
to Juggigohath, on the Burhampooter ; and 
his attention was more especially called to that 
part comprehsoded between the Koosi and 
the Seistah, which latter river formed tho 
eastern limit to the Nepaulese territories. The 
force, regular and irregular, placed at the dis- 
posal of Captain Barré Latter, amounted to 
about two thousand seven hundred men. 

While these preparations were in progress, 
the Nepaulese continued to repeat those mock 
overtures for an amicable adjustmeat of the 
pending differences in which they had so long 
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persevered. Frequent communications were 
made to Colonel Ochterlony by Ummer Sing 
Thappa, who commanded the western force of 
the Goorkhas ; hut these appear to have been 
ascribed to motives less honourable to that 
officer than those which he avowed. Some 
information which had reached the British 
governinent induced a belief that Ummer Sing 
Thappa, notwithstanding his apparent attach- 
ment to the Goorkha cause, was secretly dis- 
affected to the Nepaulese government, and 
might be induced to betray the army he com- 
manded and the country he occupied into the 
hands of the English, in consideration of his 
personal interests being adequately provided 
for. Acting upon this information, the British 
government gave secret instructions to Colonel 
Ochterlony and to the resident at Delhi to 
mest with encouragement any advance which 
Ummer Sing Thappa might make towards 
effecting such a bargain. 

Before the result of these instructions could 
be known, the governor-general’s agent at 
Bevares announced that a brahmin, who de- 
clared himself authorized by Runjore Sing 
Thappa, son of Ummer Sing Thappa, had 
proposed, on behalf of that functionary and his 
father, to put the British troops in possession 
of Nepaul, on conditions, the objects of which 
were to confirm the rajah in the government, 
and secure to the negotiators certain advan- 
tages as the reward of their services, A 
favourable answer was returned, and Runjore 
Sing Thappa was recommended to put himself 
in communication with Colonel Bradshaw, to 
whom, as well as to Colonel Ochterlony, notice 
of the proposal, and instructions as to their 
own course, were forthwith transmitted. The 
brahmin returned to Katmandoo, avowedly to 
communicate to his employers the result of his 
mission, and not long afterwards reappeared 
at Benares, with another person of the same 
order with himself. But the new mission pro- 
fessed different objects from the old one. The 
two brahmins were the bearers of letters from 
the rajah and his ministers, intimating a de- 
sire to open a negotiation for peace; aud the 
prospect of overcoming the Nepaulese by 
intrigue, instead of force, was in this quarter 
at an end. 

It seems not improbable that the overture 
was only a piece of that tortuous policy which 
characterizes all the proceedings of Eastern 
statesmen. That policy appears, on this 
occasion, to have attracted the favour and 
excited the imitation of their rivals, who were 
determined, if possible, to shake the integrity 
of Ummer Sing Thappa. But the coyness of 
the Nepaulese general surprised and disap- 
pointed them, and Colonel Ochterlony was 
instructed to spare him the confusion of 
an unsolicited confession of attachment, by 
hinting that his advances would be entirely 
agreeable. The British commander accord- 
ingly took advantage of some partial successes 
on his own part to address a letter to Ummer 
Sing Thappa, intimating that he had received 
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the authority of the governor-general to com- 
municate with him on any proposal that he 
might have to offer. But though thus assidu- 
ously wooed, the Goorkha chief was not won. 
His answer was a decided and somewhat 
scornful rejection of the suit, This, however, 
did not prevent its renewal. Fresh communi- 
cations with Ummer Sing were subsequently 
opened, and kept on foot through his soo, in 
the hope that the private interests of the 
minister and the general might be made the 
instruments of overcoming their public duty ; 
but they ended like the former. Either the 
honesty of these officers was impregnable, or 
their expectations of the ultimate success of 
the British arms were not high. 

The progress of events has been somewhat 
anticipated, in order to throw together all the 
incidents connected with this process of Ma- 
chiavellian policy. It will now be necessary 
to take up the detail of the military operations. 
The campaign commenced hy the seizure of 
the Tinley pass, in the Deyra Dhoon, on the 
20th of October, by Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Carpenter, of the 17th native infantry, who 
had been detached for that purpose by Major- 
General Gillespie. The latter officer entered 
the Dhoon on the 24th, by the Kerree pass, 
and immediately marched upon Kalunga, 
while detachments occupied the passes and 
ferries of the Jumna. On the 29th, prepara- 
tions were made for an attack upon Kalunga ; 
the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carpenter, Captain J. W. 
Fast, of the 17th native infantry, Major 
Bartlet Kelly, of the light infantry battalion, 
and Captain William Caniphell, of the 6th 
native infantry, with a column of reserve 
under Major John Ludlow, of the 6th. At 
half-past three o’cleck on the afternoon of the 
20th, the columns under Colonel Carpenter 
and Major Ludlow marched from their en- 
campment, without any resistance from the 
enemy, and took possession of the table-land, 
where they established themselves so as to 
cover the working party which was to be em- 
ployed during the night in constructing hat- 
teries. The three remaining columns moved at 
an early hour the next morning, to be in readi- 
ness to attack simultaneously with that from 
the table-land ; Major Kelly, on Kursulle, by 
the Jagherkeena road ; Captain Fast, towards 
the stockade, by the village of Luckhound ; 
and Captain Campbell, by the village of Ustall. 
Shortly after daylight the batteries opened on 
the fort with ten pieces of ordnance, 

The signal for the columns moving to the 
assault was to be given from the hatteries two 
hours previously to the moment of attack, and 
repeated from the camp below; but the ar- 
rangements appear to have been ill concerted ; 
at all events they were inefficient. The signal 
was fired about eight o’clock, but it was not 
heard by Major Kelly, Captain Fast, or Captain 
Campbell; and, consequently, only the columns 
under Colonel Carpenter and Major Ludlow 
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moved, These advanced and carried the stock- 
ade thrown across the road leading to the fort; 
they then pushed on close under the walls, 
which were stockaded all round. Here their 
progress was stopped. The fire of the bat- 
teries had been ineffective ; a small opening 
only was visible, and that was defended by 
stockades within stockades. The British force 
was cousequently obliged to retire, after sus- 
taining a frightful loss in officers and men. 

Soon after the columns moved, three addi- 
tional companies had been ordered from the 
camp ; but, by the time they arrived on the 
table-land, the columns in advance had been 
forced to fall back. An attack by so small a 
force had obviously little chance of success ; 
but General Gillespie was, no doubt, appre- 
hensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow 
a repulse at so early a period of the war, and 
this, in addition to the impulses of his personal 
bravery, probably induced him to head an 
assault made by this little band, assisted by 
two six-pounders. The assault was made and 
failed ; a second met with no better success ; 
a third was still more unfortuuate in its results, 
for, when within thirty yards of the gateway, 
the gallant general was mortally wounded 
while in the act of cheering oo his men. Thus 
terminated the proceedings of this ill-fated day, 
with the loss of an officer who had rendered 
good service to his country in the East, and 
whose career had been marked by a courage 
which deserves the epithet of heroic. The 
memory of General Gillespie received from the 
public authorities the honours which it so well 
deserved. 

Kalunga was yet to be the scene of fresh 
misfortune and discomfiture to the British 
force. The failure of the former attack had 
suggested the necessity of procuring a batter- 
ing-train. It arrived, and was forthwith 
brought into operation. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th of November, the breach 
was reported to be completely practicable, and 
the command having, by the death of General 
Gillespie, devolved on Colonel Sebright Maw- 
bey, of his Majesty’s 53rd foot, that officer 
ordered a storming party to advance. But 
this renewed attempt to gain possession of the 
fort was not more fortunate than the preceding 
one. The enemy defended the place with 
desperate valour, and, after a contest of two 
hours, Colonel Mawbey withdrew his troops 
with severe loss. The storming party had 
succeeded in gaining the top of the breach, 
when a momentary hesitation proved fatal to 
them, and a large proportion was swept away. 
The failure was ascribed by Colonel Mawbey 
partly to the bold resistance of the enemy, 
who, in spite of repeated discharges from all 
the guns, mortars, and howitzers of the bat- 
tery coverivg the advance, persisted in manning 
the breach and biddiog defiance to the assail- 
ants; and partly to the difficulties of the 
services which the British troops were called 
upon to perform. The descent from the top 
of the breach is represented as having been so 
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deep and rapid that the most daring of the as- 
sailants would not venture to leap down ; aud 
it is added, that, had they done so, the attempt 
would have involved the certain destruction of 
those who made it, from a number of pointed 
stakes and bamboos which had been placed at 
the bottom, and which it would have been 
impossible to avoid. Such was the represent- 
ation of the officer in command. But the 
explanation was by no means satisfactory to 
the earl of Moira, who expressed some dis- 
content and surprise at this second failure to 
carry @ place (to use his own words) ‘ certainly 
of no great strength or extent, destitute of a 
ditch, and defended by a garrison whose only 
means of resistance consisted in their personal 
gallantry.” While some weight must be 
allowed to the circumstances enumerated by 
Lord Moira, candour must attribute a portion 
of his implied censure to the feeling of disap- 
pointment at the repeated reverses which thus 
marked the commencement of a campaign ou 
the plan of which he had bestowed so much 
thought, and in the success of which his own 
reputation was essentially committed. 

But the repeated assaults upon Kalunga, 
though unsuccessful when made, were not 
without effect. Though retaining possession 
of the fort, the garrison had suffered dread- 
fully from the fire of the British artillery; 
and, greatly reduced in numhers, deprived of 
their officers, in want of provisions and water, 
and in danger of pestilence from the accumu- 
lation of the dead, they, on the morning of 
the 30th of November, evacuated the place, 
which was immediately taken possession of by 
Colonel Mawbey. The scene within the fort 
was of the most appalling description, and bore 
ample testimony to the desperate spirit which 
had animated its defenders. Their fortune 
without the walls was not happier than it had 
been within, their flight being intercepted by 
detachments of the British force, and the 
greater part of the fugitives either killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners. In this service 
Major Ludlow greatly distinguished himself, 
especially by attacking and dislodging from a 
very advantageous position a force composed 
of the few followers who had accompanied 
the killadar, Bulbudder Sing, in his escape, 
strengthened hy a body of about three hundred 
Ghoorkas who had been despatched to rein- 
force the garrison of Kaluoga, but had vainly 
hovered about the hills, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to enter the place. The fort was 
ordered to be destroyed. 

The fall of Kalunga was followed by some 
other advantages, which, though trifling in 
themselves, were necessary to the success of 
the general plan of operations. A strongly 
stockaded position which the enemy occupied 
on the heights above the town of Calsie was 
abandoned after a feeble resistance; aud the 
strong fort of Baraut, situated in the moun- 
tains forming the north-eastern boundary of 
the valley of Deyra, was evacuated by the 
garrison and forthwith occupied by the British. 
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The precipitate abandonment of this place was 
occasioned hy the defection of the chief zemin- 
dars and inhabitants, whose zeal for the Bri- 
tish cause appears, however, to have heen 
stimulated by the promise of a native officer, 
that their services should be requited by a 
small gratuity. In addition to these acquisi- 
tions, the post of Luckergaut, on the Ganges, 
where it forms the eastera limit of the Dhoon, 
was in the possession of a British detachment; 
thus completing the occupation of the valley 
and of the principal passes leading to it. But 
Gurhwal, to the east of the Bageruttee, still 
remained in the possession of the ecemy; and 
thie tract included several strong and com- 
manding positions. 

A force deemed sufficient for the occupation 
of the Dhoon having been left under the com- 
mand of Colonel Carpenter, the rest of the 
division marched for Nahun; and, during its 
progress, the command was assumed by Major- 
General Martindell, who had been appointed 
to succeed General Gillespie. Nahun fell 
without an effort, the enemy abandoning it 
on the approach of the invading force, and 
withdrawing to Jyetuck, a fort erected on the 
summit of a mountain of great elevation, hear- 
ing the same name. Upon this point a force 
was concentrated, amountiog to about two 
thousand two hundred men, commanded by 
Runjore Sing. 

The operations for the reduction of Jyetuck 
were multiform and long-protracted, and their 
commencement was marked by misfortune and 
defeat. With the double view of dispossessing 
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ineffectual. The column under Major Richards 
displayed a hetter spirit and met with better 
fortune. They carried the position which 
they had been despatched to occupy, and 
maintained it against repeated and vigorous 
assaults of the enemy, who, after Major Lud- 
low’s defeat, were enabled to turn their whole 
force agalust them. 

Their mode of attack was peculiarly harass- 
ing: intrenching themselves behind jutting 
points of rock and other situations affording 
shelter, they kept up an irregular fire, charg- 
ing occasionally and then retiring to their 
coverts. From the nature of the ground, it 
was almost impossible to dislodge them from 
their retreats, and the British troops were, 
therefore, compelled to sustain their attacks 
without the advantage of shelter enjoyed by 
their opponents; they, however, nobly main- 
tained their post through the whole day, and 
with but small loss, until they were withdrawn 
from their arduous duty by orders from 
General Martindell to return to camp. These 
orders did not arrive until the whole of the 
ammunition was expended, and the troops 
had heen compelled to employ stones in their 
defence. The retreat was far more disastrous 
than the conflict. It was effected under cover 
of a very gallant charge made hy Lieutenant 
Thackeray, with the light company of the 2nd 
battalion of the 26th native infantry, in which 
that officer and nearly his whole company fell. 
The sacrifice of these brave men probably 
saved the entire detachment from destruction. 
Still a retreat by nigkt through « country 


the enemy of a strong position and cutting off| beset by difficulties, and in the possession of 


the supply of water, a combined attack was 
planned upon a stockade, about a mile west 
of the fort, and on the morning of the 27th 
of December was put into execution. One 
column, a thousand strong, was commanded 
by Major Ludlow, who was directed to pro- 
ceed to the left of the fort of Jumpta, while 
Major William Richards, with another column 
comprising about seven hundred men, was to 
make a détour to the right, and take up a 
position on the other side. It was calculated 
that both columns would reach the respective 
points of attack before dayhreak ; but, unfor- 
tunately, Major Ludlow did not arrive till 
long after, He was of course perceived, and 
the anticipated advantage was lost. Notwith- 
standing this unfavourahle circumstance, the 
first encounter was encouraging to the hopes 
of the assailants, the enemy being driven from 
his advanced position, and compelled to retire 
into his stockade. But here the tide of suc- 
cess turned. A gallant, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, an iaconsiderate and imprudent 
charge, made by a part of the king’s 58rd, in 
opposition to the judgment of the commander, 
was repulsed, and the assailants were driven 
back in confusion. The ground, thus rashly 
lost, might, perhaps, yet have heen recovered, 
had the rest of the detachment performed ita 
duty; but the native infantry appeared panic- 


struck, and all efforts to form them proved 


an enemy, active by nature and habit, and 
elated by success, was not to be effected with- 
out confusion and serious loss. 

The unfortunate reault of this attack seems 
to have heen produced hy the operation of 
various errors on the part of the British, all 
combining to insure the success of the enemy. 
The delay, which deprived Major Ludlow’s 
division of the advantage of approaching the 
enemy under cover of darkness, and the unfar- 
tunate impetuosity of a part of the troops, 
have been already mentioned. In addition, 
Major Ludlow was embarrassed by the non- 
arrival of his artillery. He was instructed, 
on attaining the summit of the hill, to fire shot 
and shells into the stockade, and, having suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy out, to make a 
lodgment there; but he was unprovided with 
the means of acting upon these instructions, 
the guns having heen Icft much in the rear; 
and it appears that neither they nor the spare 
ammunition were ready to move at the ap- 
pointed hour. Of this circumstance General 
Martiodell was not apprized, and he suhee- 
quently alleged that the knowledge of it would 
have led him to countermand the march of 
the troops. It seems extraordinary that no 
report of so serious an impediment to the 
success of his plan should have reached him, 
and there must undoubtedly have been neglect 
somewhere, 
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The continued ill-success of the operations 
of this division was a source of great disap- 
pointment to the governor-general, and he 
regarded the conduct of the officer in com- 
mand with much dissatisfaction. Approving 
the project of seizing two points, each im- 
portant to the conduct of a siege, he condemned 
the withdrawal of Major Richards, who had 
succeeded, for no better reason than because 
the attack under Major Ludlow had failed. 
He argued that the unfavourable issue of the 
enterprise in the one quarter furnished addi- 
tional cause for improving our success in the 
other; and that the despatch of a reinforce- 
ment, with dus supplies of provisions and 
ammunition, would have been a far more judi- 
cious proceeding than that which was adopted, 
of ordering the detachment to retreat, without 
knowing the extent of peril to which such an 
operation might exposeit, The opinion of the 
governor-general appears sound; but General 
Martindell must not be blamed with too great 
severity, for his situation was far from being 
easy or enviable. The necessity of caution 
had been impressed upon him from the highest 
quarter, and the commander-in-chief had ex- 
pressed an especial desire, upon the general 
assuming the command, that, while the spirit 
of the troops was depressed by their recent 
misfortunes, an assault upon Nahua should be 
avoided, and more patient measures adopted 
for its reduction. Nahun fell into our hands 
without an effort; as far, therefore, as that 
place was concerned, the advice was not 
needed, and the different circumstances of 
Jyetuck rendered it there in a great degree 
inapplicable. This was felt by Major-General 
Martindell, and he consequently resorted to a 
more daring course than that which had been 
prescribed to him at Nahun. The partial 
failure of his attempt led him, somewhat too 
hastily, to despair of it altogether, and to 
ahandon the success which was within his 
grasp. The fatal consequences which before 
Kalunga had resulted from indiscreet daring 
probably occurred to his mind, and led him 
into the opposite extreme of overmuch caution. 
This effect would be aided by the instruc- 
tions which he had received, and the conse- 
quentapprehension thatunsuccessful enterprise 
would be regarded as a violation of them. It 
is possible also that, looking at the unhappy 
and unexpected failure of a part of the native 
troops in Major Ludlow’s division, he might 
have been apprehensive of similar occurrences 
in that of Major Richards. It is true that 
nothing of the kind took place, the whole of 
that division having manifested the most per- 
fect steadiness and intrepidity; but of this 
General Martindell could not have been aware 
when he despatched the orders for retreating, 
nor perhaps was he very accurately informed 
of all the circumstances under which the failure 
had occurred. Ths orders were certainly 
injudicious; but sufficient allowance seems 
scarcely to have been made for the difficulties 
under which they wers dictated, 
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It will now be proper to advert to tne move- 
ments of the other divisions of the anny 
destined for the invasion of the Nepaulese 
territories, 

That under Colonel Ochterlony penetrated 
the bills, in the direction of Nalagurh, within 
a few days after General Gillespie entered the 
Dhoon ; and the commencement of its opera- 
tions was not inauspicious. Batteries were 
opened against Nalagurh, and, on the 5th of 
November, 1814, the fort surrendered. The 
capture of Taragurh, a small hill-fort in the 
neighbourhood, followed. The two places 
were garrisoned by small parties of troops, and 
a depot was established at Nalagurh, which 
thus afforded the means of an undisturbed 
communication with the plains. 

An apprehension appears to bave existed, 
in certain quarters, of a design, on the part of 
Ummer Sing, to retreat with his army tothe 
eastward, and the necessity of precautionary 
measures for frustrating such an attempt was 
impressed upon the commanders within the field 
of whose operations the movement, if made, 
would have fallen. Colonel Ochterlony main- 
tained that the expectation was utterly un- 
warranted by probability, and, further, that if 
Ummer Sing did retreat, as he would with- 
out a contest relinquish the country he had 
occupied to the protection of the British go- 
vernment, that alone would be an honourable 
issus of the war in one quarter, while his 
preat distance from the eastern districts, com- 
pared with that of our attacking forces, ren- 
dered the chance but small of his coming in 
sufficient time to have much infiuence there. 
The result proved that the judgment of 
Colonel Ochterlony was correct; and it fur- 
ther attested the soundness of the opinions 
entertained and expressed by that officer, at a 
very early period after the commencement of 
hostilities, as to the nature and character of 
the war in which the British had become in- 
volved. He predicted that the Goorkhas 
would defend to the utmost every place which 
they thought defensible, aud resist as long as 
possible ia those they thought the weakest. 
This opinion, however, was not that which 
prevailed at head-quarters, where a very in- 
sufficient estimate appears to have been formed 
of the courage and determination of the troops 
by whom the British force was to be opposed. 
Their warlike qualities were greatly under- 
tated, and the victory was anticipated upon 
ternis as easy as those ou which it had been 
attained over tribes of less hardihood and 
activity. The stockades of the Goorkhas had 
been universally regarded with contempt. 
Colonel Ochterlony viewed them with very 
different feelings. He pronounced them ex- 
tremely formidable, and the experience of Bri- 
tish troops on several occasions afforded but too 
convincing evidence that he was right. We 
learned, at length, that we were contending 
with an enemy who was not to he despised ; 
but the lesson was not acquired without severe 
suffering and loss, 
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Tostead of retiring on the Eastern Provinces, 
Ummer Sing, leaving garrisons in Irkee, Sub- 
batoo, and other forta in the interior, concen- 
trated his force on the heights of Ramgurh, 
to the number of three thousaod. Thea ridge 
on which he was posted was defended by 
several forts of considerable strength. In 
the rear of it, and running in a direction nearly 
parallel, was another range of lofty and rugged 
hills, defended, like the former, by forts. Be- 
tween the two ridges flowed the river Gumber, 
in its progress to the Sutlej. Here Ummer 
Sing was enabled to draw supplies from the 
rajah of Belaspors, a prince devotedly at- 
tached to him, who bad lands on both eides 
of the Sutle]; and this advantage was pecu- 
liarly valuable at a time when his communica- 
tion with other quarters was cut off. 

Colonel Ochterlony, having established his 
depots in Nalagurh, advanced on the enemy, 
and from the heights of Golah gained a full 
view of bis stockade. The position which 
Ummer Sing had taken up was of extraordi- 
nary strength. His right was covered and 
commanded by the fort of Ramgurh, his left 
by a high and nearly inaccessible hill, called 
Kote, oo which a strong party was posted. 
On a first view, however, the left stockade 
appeared to Colonel Ochterlony to be assail- 
able, and in the hope of being able to turn it, 
and take the enemy in flank, he made prepa- 
rations for an attack, Better information 
induced him to hesitate, and it was deemed 
necessary to reconnoitre more particularly. 
This duty was committed to Lieutenant Peter 
Lawtie, of the Bengal Engineers, by whom 
it was performed with extraordinary zeal and 
ability ; and the result was a conviction that a 
successful attack on the enemy’s front waa 
almost impossibls, and that the attempt would 
involve a loss of men both certain and severe. 
The reports of the country people induced a 
belief that the hills were more accessible in 
the rear of the enemy, and these were con- 
firmed by the observations of Lieutenant Law- 
tie; but the road, by which alone the rear 
could be gained, was declared impassable for 
the guns. This difficulty was overcome by 
efforts to which no wartare but that carried 


on by Europeans in the East can furnish a 


parallel. The docility of the elephant was 
relied upon for effecting a passage impractica- 
ble by other means, and six of these animals 
became the bearers of a8 many pieces of ord- 
nance, while seven hundred coolies or por- 
ters were put in requisition to carry the 
necessary ammunition and equipments. In 
this manner a road characterized by Colonel 
Ochterlony as ‘‘indescribably bad” was suc- 
ceasfully traversed, the wild and rugged hills 
passed in safety, and a descent effected into 
the plain in the enemy’s rear. 

A battery was immediately erected, and 
began to play atan early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 26th November; but it was 
found to bs too distant, and that the elevation 
of the work against which it was directed was 
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too great to admit of its producing any mate- 
rial effect. Ths firing was in consequence 
discontinued, and Lieutenant Lawtie was in- 
atructed to reconnoitra the ground, with a 
view to the choice of a more favourable posi- 
tion. While in the perforinance of this duty, 
the officer and his escort were suddenly at- 
tacked by a party of the enemy, whom, how- 
ever, they drove back towards his atockads, 
and, pushing their advantage, took up a post 
within three hundred yards of the work. As 
sooo as their situation was perceived at the 
battery, the whole of the men there were dis- 
patched to their assistance; but the enemy 
threw out from the different stockades and 
from Ramgurh such numbers, that the party 
was compelled to relinquish the ground they 
had gained before the reinforcement conld 
arrive. The affair was altogether a trifling 
one, but it was injurious to the British cauee, 
by sustaining the hope of the Goorkhas and 
dispiriting those who were opposed tp them. 
No blame can be attached to any party in the 
transaction ; hut it cast over the commenee- 
ment of operations by this division of the 
army a portion vf the gloom in which the 
unfortunate events before Kalnunga had in- 
volved those intrusted to General Gilleapie. 
The establishment of a battery at a more 
advanced point was still the object to which 
the commander of the division directed his 
attention. One position only presented itself 
where the artillery could be nsaed with any 
prospect of success ; and to gain this a conai- 
derable apace of ground was to be traversed 
by the colunin of attack, exposed to the fire 
of the enemy from the other stockades, as 
wellas from that against which their opera- 
tions were directed. On the expediency of 
risking this, Colonel Ochterlony consulted the 
field-officers with the detachment. The ge- 
neral impression appeared to be unfavourable, 
and it was observed, that it was an acknow- 
ledged priuciple, that all attacks of such a 
nature should be sustained by great supe- 
riority of numbers ; whereas, in the instance 
under discussion, the force of the enemy far 
exceeded that of the whole detachment op- 
posed to them. The intelligence of the dis- 
astrous result of the second attack upon Ka- 
lunga seems to have determined Colonel 
Ochterlony not to make an attempt attended 
by ao many chances of failure; and he forth- 
with avowed his conviction that the enemy’s 
rear was unassailable with his present means, 
In fact, the force at the disposal of Colonel 
Ochterlony was inadequate to the purpose for 
which it was destined; he therefore deter- 
mined to wait for reinforcements, and not to 
risk the efficiency and safety of the army at 
his disposal by precipitate and_ ill-judged 
movements. This determination could scarcely 
be acceptable to his superiors, but it in- 
curred no reproach. The experience and 
character of Colonel Ochterlony probably 
averted the censure which would have been 
bestowed upon an officer who had numbered 
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fewer years, and whose reputation was less 
firmly established. Conscious that he did all 
that he ought, Colonel Ochterlony appears at 
the same time to have heen aware that he 
did not attempt all that was expected from 
him. In a letter to ths adjutant-general, 
dated the 2nd December, he wrote that he 
‘‘did not blush to acknowledgs that he felt 
his mind inadequate to a command requiring 
great powers of genius, and so novel in its 
natures and in all its circumstances.” 

It was ahout this period that the large irre- 
gular force in aid of Colonel Ochterlony’s 
division was raised aud embodied. The divi- 
eion was also strengthened by the accession 
of an additicna] hattalion of native infantry 
and some artillery. These arrived on the 
27th December; and on the evening of that 
day, as scon as it was dark, the reserve, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Thompson, of the 
3rd native infantry, moved to attack a chosen 
point of the enemy, with the view of cutting 
off his communication with Belaspore, the 
principal source of his supplies. The march 
was one of great fatigue aad difficulty; but 
Colonel Thompson succeeded in reaching the 
point of attack in the morainog. The field- 
pieces were forthwith brought into operation 
against the enemy’s position, and coutinued 
firing through the day, hut with little effect. 
A very held aad spirited attack upon the 
British position, made on the following moro- 
ing, was repulsed with great gallantry, aud 
ths enemy driven toa distance. Perceiving 
the purpose with which the movemeats of the 
reserve had heen made, the enemy now sud- 
denly ahandoned all his positions on the left of 
Ramgurh, aod took up a new one on the oppo- 
site side of the fort, which, by a chauge of his 
front, he still kept ou his right. The object 
of ths movement was thus defeated, yet the 
attempt was not unatteuded by beneficial ccn- 
sequences. The enemy was compelled to coa- 
tract his limits. By the establishment of the 
reserve on the ridge, some advantage was 
secured for further operations ; and what was, 
perhaps, of not less inyportance, the repulse of 
the enemy was calculated alike to diminish 
the confidence of the Goorkha troops, and to 
remove the despondency which repeated re- 
verses had diffused among our owa. 

Disappoiated in the immediate attainment 
of his object, Colonel Ochterlony continued to 
pursue it with exemplary perseverance, and a 
series of operations followed, distinguished 
alike for the judgment with which they were 
planned and thse energy and precision with 
which they were executed. Their object was 
to compel Ummer Sing either to quit his 
position or to risk an engagemeut. A consi- 
derable hody of irregulars, under Lieutenant 
Ross, was despatched hy a circuitous routs to 
take up a position on the heights ahove Belas- 
pore; and on the 16th of January, 1815, 
Colonel Ochterlooy passed the river Gumber 
to a position on the road to Irkee, near the 
southero extremity of the Malown range of 
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mountains, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Cooper, of ths Ist native infantry, with a 
hattalion and the battering guas, at the former 
position at Nehr, strongly stockaded. It had 
heeo anticipated that this movement would 
causs Ummer Sing to quit his position and 
moves in a direction to cover his supplies, and 
the result corresponded with the expectation. 
Ummer Sing marched to Malown, leaving 
small garrisons in Ramgurh and the other 
forts in that range. The principal stockades 
evacuated by the enemy were immediately 
occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel John Arnold, 
of the 19th native infantry, who was ordered, 
after performing this duty, to follow the march 
of the enemy, aod take up a position in the 
vicinity of Belaspore. This was not effected 
without some delay and coasiderahle difficulty, 
occasioned by the inclemency of the weather 
and the mountainous nature of the country. 
It was, however, at length successfully accom- 
plished. Colonel Arnold took up a very 
advantagecus position at Rutteogurh, directly 
hetweeo Malowno and Belaspore, and com- 
manding the priacipal liae of communication. 
The irregulars, uader Lieutenant Ross, had 
previously gained possession of the heights 
above Belaspore, after defeating a considerahle 
bedy of Kuhleora troops, who attempted to 
maiatain them. These movements heiag com- 
pleted, Colonel Ochterlony, with the reserve, 
took up a position oo the right baok of the 
Gumrora, which at once afforded means for 
watching the movements cf the enemy and 
facilities for cutting off his commuuications. 

The progress of the British arms io this 
quarter was now steady and satisfactory. On 
the 11th of Febuary the heights of Ramgurh 
were taken possession of without opposition. 
The surrender of the fort of Ramgurh followed, 
after a resistance rendered brief hy the open- 
ing upou the place of some eighteen-pounders, 
which had beeu carried up to the ridge with 
almost iocredible lahour. The garrison of 
Jhoo-joorco surrendered te a detachment of 
irregulars, Taragurh was evacuated hy the 
enemy oo the 11th of March. The fort of 
Chumbull subsequently surrendered, and the 
garrison were made prisoners of war. These 
services were performed hy Colcnel Cocper 
aod the force left at Nehr. They occupied a 
period of ahout six weeks of unremitted 
exertion. When completed, Ramgurh was 
converted into a principal depét, and Colonel 
Cocper’s detachment became at liberty to aid 
in investing the enemy’s position. 

Io the mean time a negotiation had been 
opened with the rajah of Belaspore, whoss 
territory had heea left sntirely at our mercy 
by the retiremeat of Ummer Sing, which 
ended io the transfer of the rajah’s allegiance 
from the Goorkha to the British government ; 
and on this condition his possessions on the 
Isft hank of the Sutle] were guaranteed to 
him without tribute or pecuniary paymeat of 
aoy kind. 

The proceedings of the division of the in- 
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vading army under General Wood now require 
to be noticed. Its march was, in the first 
instance, retarded by the want of means for 
transportiog the stores and supplies. This 
difficulty "was removed by obtaining bearers 
from Lucknow, as well as a number of ele- 
phants furnished by the nabob vizier; but, in 
consequence of the delay thus occasioned, 
General Wood was not prepared to move till 
the middle of December. He at length ad- 
vanced, and occupied the Terraie ; but his 
operations were still impeded by delays in the 
commissariat department. As the obstacles 
arising from this cause were removed, the 
hesitation of the general in the choics of a 
route interposed fresh ones. His information 
as to the country, the force of the enemy, and 
every other point by which his determination 
was to be influenced, appears to have been 
miserably defective ; and, harassed by a multi- 
plicity of discordant reports, the movements of 
this division were, from the first, characterized 
by feebleness and indecision. 

The first intention appears to have been to 
leave Bootwul on the right, and attack Nya- 
cots, a fort situated on the hills to the west of 
the town. Various plans of operation were in 
succession adopted and ahandoned. At last, 
the general was led by the advice of a brah- 
min, named Knuckunuddes Sewaree, into a 
course singularly imprudent and unfortunate. 
This man was a native of the hills, but for 
mInany years resident in Goruckpore, attached 
to the rajah. Having obtained the confidence 
of General Wood, he proceeded to insist upon 
the difficulties presented by the Mahapore 
hills, which it had been proposed to pass, and 
suggested that the detachment should cross 
the Tenavee, occupy Bussuntpore, about ten 
miles from Simla, and leaving there the sup- 
plies and baggage, push on to Palpa, where an 
abundance of provisions might be secured, and 
from whence Nyacote might be attacked on 
the side where the well that supplied the 
garrison was situated; but, preparatory to 
this movement, he recommended that a re- 
douht at Jestgurh, which had been thrown up 
across the foot of the hill of Mujcote, one mile 
west of Bootwul, should be carried, and the 
deserted town of Bootwul burnt. The suc- 
cess of this scheme was represented as certain, 
and the advantages of possessing the fort to 
be first attacked, as of the highest importance. 
The brahmin professed to be well acquainted 
with the country: in recommending the pro- 
posed plan of operations, he felt, or counter- 
feited, the greatest enthusiasm—a feeling 
which he succeeded in commnoicating to the 
general, who, at once captivated by its appa- 
rent practicability and advantage, resolved to 
carry it into effect without delay. 

The morning of January the 3rd was fixed 
for the attack upon Jeetgurh, in front of 
which, according to the brahmin’s report, was 
an open plain. The morning came, and the 
movement to attack took place. Between the 
British camp and the redoubt lay the Sal 
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forest; but, instead of debouching upon an 
open plain, as was expected, General Wood, 
with his staff and the foremost of the advanced 
guard, on approaching to reconnoitre, found 
themselves, greatly to their astonishment, 
within fifty paces of the work. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which for some time could be returned only 
hy the few men who had accompanied the 
general and his staff. On the arrival of the 
troops forming the head of the column, they 
advanced, under Colonel Hardymaz, to attack 
the work, while a party led by Captain Croker, 
of his Majesty’s 17th foot, driving the enemy 
before them up a hill on the right of the 
redoubt, succeeded in gaining its summit. 
The post seemed now in the power of the 
British troops ; but, deterred by the apparent 
force of the enemy on the hill hehind it, the 
possession of which was necessary to the re- 
tention of Jeetgurh, General Wood refrained 
from pushing his advantage, and ordered a 
retreat. Considerable loss was sustained on 
both sides, but that of the enemy was the more 
severe. The brahmin who was the cause of 
the mischief disappeared as soon as the fort 
was in sight, General Wood closed his des- 
patch, giving an account of this affair, by 
observing with great naiveté of his deceitful 
guide, “If he is with the enemy, Ican have no 
doubt of his treachery:” a conclusion from 
which few will be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to 
have heen marked throughout hy no incoa- 
siderable degree of levity,—to have been 
undertaken and abandoned alike inconsider- 
ately, The information upon which the general 
acted was not merely imperfect, but false, and 
it is strange that no attempt was made to test 
the correctness of the brahmin’s report before 
advancing. Undertaken, as circumstances 
showed, in perfect ignorance of the ground, 
the attack was yet, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful, aud it was the appreheosions alone 
of the commander that kept the fort out of his 
hands. But his astonishment and distrust at 
finding the height covered with troops was a 
clear indication that he was not better in- 
formed as to the force of the enemy than he 
had been as to the nature of their position. 
He advanced upon the foe, ignorant whither 
he was going—thise was a great error ; but hig 
good fortune saved him from ite prohable con- 
sequence, and he was on the point of achieving 
the very object so imprudently sought. He 
then first began to doubt his power of retain- 
ing that for which he had incurred such risk, 
and, deterred by circumstances which he ought 
previously to have known and weighed, he 
retired, consigning the men under his com- 
mand to the dispiriting consequences of defeat, 
after paying, in killed and wounded, the price 
of victory. Measures more ill-judged and 
dangerous have rarsly occurred in any course 
of warfare. 

Little more was attempted by tbis division, 
and nothing important effected. After dis- 
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posing of his wounded, and making eome 
provision for the defence of.the eastern part of 
the district, General Wood proceeded in a 
westerly direction, with the view of effecting 
one of the objects assigned to his division, 
that of creating a diversion of the enemy’s 
force, as well as with the intention of pene- 
trating, if possible, into the hills, by the pasees 
of Tovlsepore. But his progress was arrested 
by the mpvements of the enemy, who, en- 
couraged by the failure at Jeetgurh, and being, 
it was alleged, reinforced from Katmandoo, 
advanced intp the country, burning the villages 
and committing horrible devastations in their 
route. Oo the 24th of January General Wood, 
in communicating theese facts, avowed his 
utter inability, with the small force at his 
disppsal, to carry on any offensive operatinns, 
and solicited instructions for his guidance. 
The answer, dated the 30th of the same 
month, attributes the embarrassed situation of 
General Wood to the delays which occurred 
in the advance of his detachment, and to his 
having pursued a system purely defensive. 
The impracticability of furnishing precise in- 
structions for the guidance of an officer holding 
a distant command, under circumstances liable 
to daily change, was pointed out; but some 
suggestions were offered, and a more active 
system of operation strongly urged. 

Towards the close of the seaspn General 
Wood again marched upon Bootwul, but 
without producing any effect. The approach 
of the rainy season npw indicated the necessity 
of suspending all offensive operations, and 
General Wood retired towards Goruckppre, 
and proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the defence of the frontier. These 
measures were in accordance with the views 
entertained at head-quarters ; but the division 
being attacked bysickness to analarming extent 
(twelve hundred men being at one time in the 
hospital), it became expedient to break up 
before the final orders for that purpose arrived. 
The division separated without attaining a 
single object for which it had been brought 
together, and the corps not destined to the 
defence of the frontier returned to their ordi- 
nary cantonments. 

Previously to this it was deemed necessary 
to incapacitate the Terraie of Bootwul and 
Shiraz from furnishing supplies to the enemy 
in a future campaign, by destroying the crops 
on the ground, and preventing the cultivation 
of the country for the following season. Lord 
Moira declared that he adppted this policy 
with reluctance ; and it is but justice to add, 
that nothing wae neglected that could soften 
such an infliction. The inhabitants were not 
abandoned to famine: they were iuvited-to 
remove to a more southern tract, where lands 
were assigned to those who accepted the 
offer. 

The operations of the division of the army 
destined to march through Muckwanpore, 
direct upon the Nepaulese capital, yet remain 
to be noticed. It was that uppn which the 
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governor-general had fixed his strongest hopes, 
and on the equipment of which the greatest 
care and expense had been bestnwed. The 
corps had assembled at Dinapore, and had 
crossed the Ganges before the end of Novem- 
ber. Six companies had previously been 
despatched, under Major Edward Rough- 
sedge, to reinforce Lieutenaot-Colonel Brad- 
shaw. The former officer moved forward with 
his detachment to occupy the Terraie of Tir- 
hoot, while the latter proceeded, with the 
troops under his immediate command, to 
attack a ppsition at Burhurwa, occupied by 
Pursaram Thappa, the Nepaulese soobahdar 
pf the Terraie, with abput four hundred men. 
This enterprise was successfully executed. 
The enemy was taken hy surprise, and, after 
a short conflict, put to the rout. Being cut 
off from a retreat to the north, the fugitives 
fled southward to Kurrurbunna Gurhee, three 
tailes from the scene of attack. Being pursued 
to that place, they abandoned it, and were 
chased across the Baugmutty, where many 
were drowned, and those who escaped death 
threw down their arms. Two standards fell 
iato the hands of the victors, and Pursaram 
Thappa himself was killed in a personal en- 
counter with Lieutenant Boileau, of the native 
infantry. This brilliant affair, which took 
place on the 25th of November, secured the 
immediate possession of the Terraie of Sarun. 
About the same time Major Roughsedge, com- 
manding the Ramgurh local battalipn, occupied 
the Terraie of Tirhoot without opposition, the 
eoemy withdrawing as he advanced. 

General Marley, who had been appointed to 
the command of the division, did not arrive 
on the frontier until the 11th of December, 
and hy this delay the opportunity of depressing 
the spirits of the enemy and sustaining thnse 
pf his own troops, by immediately and vigor- 
ously following up the success of Colonel Brad- 
shaw, was Ipst. This loss was not repaired by 
any subsequent activity. General Marley 
deemed it necessary to wait for a battering- 
train, which could not arrive for a considerahle 
time ; and this postponement of all offensive 
operations on the part of the British seems to 
have emboldened the Goorkhas, and led to 
the assumption by them of the course which 
their adversaries declined. The torpor of this 
division of the British force was, on the lst of 
January, very inauspiciously disturbed by a 
simultaneous attack on two of their advanced 
posts aituated at Pursah and Summundpore. 
These posts were about forty miles asunder, 
and about twenty-five miles from the position 
which General Marley had taken up at Low- 
tun. They had heen established by Colonel 
Bradshaw, together with a third, at Barra 
Gurry, nearly equidistant from the two, but 
somewhat more retired. The Goorkhas were 
so greatly superior in numbers, that the 
British force was compelled, in each instance, 
to retire with severe loss, including that of 
the two commanding officers, Captains Sibley 
and Blackney, both of the native infantry. 
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The positions, however, were not yielded with- 
ont hard fighting. At Pursah, Lieutenant 
Matheson, of the artillery, remained at his 
post, and continued tea work a gun after every 
man under his command was either killed or 
wounded, 

But, though relieved by this and other 
instances of individual bravery, the tendency 
of these events was to cast a gloom over the 
prospects of the campaign. They occasioned 
great anxiety in the highest quarters, and 
drew from the earl of Moira expressions of 
marked displeasure. The governor-general 
condemned the disposition of these pests; but 
the disposition was that of Colonel Bradshaw, 
not of General Marley. <A charge, bearing 
more directly against the latter officer, was 
grounded on the fact that, although reports of 
the intended attacks had heen prevalent, no 
effectual means had been taken to strengthen 
the posts against which they were directed. 
‘These reports do net, indeed, appear to have 
called forth all the vigilance that was to he 
expected ; but a party of two hundred men 
had heen despatched to Pursah, and might 
have arrived in time to change the for- 
tune of the day at that post; unfortu- 
nately, they halted at a distance of several 
miles, It must he acknowledged, hawever, 
that they were not aware of the urgent 
necessity for their advance, and so little was 
this felt by Captain Sibley, who commanded at 
Pursah, that, though informed, the day hefare, 
of the approach of the party, he took no.steps 
to hasten their movement, and did not even 
think it requisite to reply to the communi- 
cation. These circumstances show that the 
feeling of security was not confined to General 
Marley, but extended to other officers of his 
division. 

It was, indeed, as urged by the governor- 
general, an obvious and indispensable precau- 
tion, not to continue the posts advanced and 
exposed during a period of inactivity, which 
allowed the enemy ample leisure ta contrive 
and mature plans of attack. General Marley 
was persuaded that he was not in a con- 
dition to advance with safety, and in this 
belief a concentration of his force would un- 
doubtedly have been more judicious than the 
continuance of the arrangement adopted by 
his predecessor. But he was placed in cir- 
cumstances where a man must possess extra- 
ordinary firmness to act resolutely upon his 
own convictions. He knew that he was ex- 
pected to advance, and he felt that this expecta- 
tion could not be fulfilled ; he knew also, that, 
by withdrawing the parties in advance, he 
should oceasion great disappointment to the 
distinguished projector of the campaign, and 
draw down no ordinary degree of censure 
upon himself. A lover of reckless enterprise 
would have executed his orders, or at least 
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tating between his instructions and the con- 
clusions of his own mind, he followed neither 
completely or vigerously, and his proceedings 
exhibited the usual characteristic of middle 
courses—uniting the disadvantages and ex- 
cluding the probable benefits of both extremes. 

With regard to the advanced posts, further 
blame was cast upon General Marley for nat 
protecting them by steckades. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, was altegether new in In- 
dian warfare. It was adopted by Colonel 
Ochterlony, much to the credit of his sagacity 
and discrimination. That able commander 
saw that the war with Nepaul was alto- 
gether different from any in which the British 
had previously engaged, and that the pecu- 
liarities of the country and the character 
of the enemy called for important changes in 
our modes of operation. But it wonld be un- 
fair to pass sentence of reprehension upon any 
commander upon grounds merely comparative, 
and to condemn him, not for abselute defi- 
ciency, but because he manifested less skill 
than another officer. 

But whether attributable, according to the 
view of General Marley, to the inadequacy of 
the force at his disposal, ar, according to that 
of the governor-general, to the incompetence 
of the commander, it is certain that the course 
of events was productive of the most lament- 
able consequences to the interests of the British 
government. General Marley, on the 6th of 
January, made a forward movement towards 
Pursah, and encamped about a mile and a half 
to the south of that place. But this position 
he almost immediately abandoned, alarmed by 
the reports of the designs of the enemy, and 
by some very unpleasant symptoms manifested 
by a part of the native troops. The dissatis- 
faction displayed itself only in words and in a 
number of desertions ; hut these were indi- 
cations that could not with safety he disre- 
garded. General Marley, under the circum- 
stances, deeemed it advisable to retrograde, 
for the purpase of covering the depdt at 
Betteah, and favouring the junction of the 
long-expected battering-train. This being ac- 
complished, some ather movements were made, 
but without effecting anything for the British 
cause. 

In the meantime the enemy ravaged the 
Terraie, the whole of which, with the excep- 
tion of the country immediately protected by 
our pasts, again fell into their hands; their 
incursions were extended even heyond it. 
Their confidence attained a most extravagant 
height, and they threatened to attack Barra 
Gurry, though a thousand men were there in 
garrison. They actually threw up a stockade 
at Seoffre, a short distance from that post. The 
prudence of the Nepaulese commander, Bha- 
gut Singh, withheld him, however, from 
attacking it; but his caution did not find 
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worse. He was not only recalled, but dis- 
graced by being publicly exhibited in woman’s 
attire, as one unworthy to wear the habili- 
ments of man. 

Some attempts were made, by hasty levies 
of irregulars, to provide for the protection of 
the frontier, and restrain the aggressions of 
the Goorkhas; hut they were attended with 
little success. The despondency of General 
Marley appeared to increase, as did also the 
dissatisfaction of the commander-in-chief at 
his inactivity. The conviction of the general, 
that his means were inadequate to the fulfil- 
ment of his instructions, not only remained 
undiminished, but seemed to gather strength, 
and that conviction was sanctioned by the 
judgment of Lieutenant-colonel George Dick, 
of the 9th native infantry, and Lieutenant- 
colonel William Chainberlain, of his Majesty’s 
24th. The opinions of those officers, together 
with his own, having been transmitted hy 
General Marley to the commander-in-chief, 
the representation was answered by his recall, 
and the appointment of Major-general George 
Wood to succeed him. 

The embarrassments of his situation, acting 
upon a mind perhaps little adapted to en- 
counter them, led at length to a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding on the part of the general. 
On the 10th of February (his successor not 
having arrived) he quitted the camp, before 
daylight in the morning, without any previous 
intimation of his intention, and without 
making any provision for the command after 
his departure. Such a step is of a nature to 
forbid comment. It indicates the existence of 
a state of nervous excitement under which the 
ill-fated officer was not master of his own 
actions, and which consequently shields them 
from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the de- 
parture of General Marley and the arrival of 
his successor was distinguished by an affair of 
some brilliancy, which tended, in no incon- 
siderahle degree, to abate the presumptuous 
confidence of the Goorkhas and revive the 
exhausted hopes of the British force. Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill, while reconnoitring, dis- 
covered, at no great distance from the camp, 2 
party of the enemy about five hundred strong. 
The discovery was immediately communicated 
to Colonel Dick, who, as the officer next in 
seniority, had, on the departure of General 
Marley, assumed the command. A party 
of irregular horse was, in consequence, des- 
patched to strengthen Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
and Colonel Dick followed with all the 
picquets. The Goorkhas, encouraged by the 
small number of Lieutenant Pickersgill’s force, 
resolved to attack him; hut, on emerging 
from a hollow where they were posted, they 
perceived the force that was advancing to his 
assistance. This discovery appears to have 
struck them with panic, and they made an 
immediate and precipitate retreat, pursued by 
Lieutenant Pickersgill, who had waited only 
for the junction of the cavalry, The entire 
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detachment was cut to pieces, and so great 
was the terror inspired by this encounter, that 
the Goorkhas hastily retreated into the hills, 
abandoning every position which they had 
established in the forest and Terraie. 

Major-general George Wood joined the 
division to the command of which he had 
been appointed, on the 20th of February, ten 
days after the departure of his predecessor. 
The force at his disposal had been greatly 
augmented, and he found himself at the head 
of upwards of thirteen thousand regular troops. 
He had, in every respect, the advantage of his’ 
predecessor in the command : his forces was not 
only considerably larger, but the tone of their 
spirits was greatly raised by the successful 
affair which took place only the day before his 
arrival. Nevertheless, the new commander 
determined that he conld do nothing to 
redeem the alleged errors of General Marley : 
he apprehended that the efficiency of his army 
might be impaired by sickness, if he attempted 
to penetrate into the forest, and, after a long 
march eastward to Goruckpore and hack again, 
which was performed without seing an enemy, 
and the object of which is not very clear, all 
operations were suspended for the season. 
The change of generals thus failed of accom- 
plishing the object which the commander-in- 
chief most ardently desired. The division 
did not march to Katmandoo, nor make an 
attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Kumaon was an object 
highly desirable, but, owing to the unpro- 
pitious progress of the campaign, apparently 
little likely to be attained by any portion of 
the regular force. A correspondence had, 
however, been opened with the leading men 
of the country, and their wishes were ascer- 
tained to be decidedly favourable to the 
British, whose success they promised to pro- 
mote by all the means in their power, if they 
would invade the territory and rescue it from 
the rule of the Goorkhas; but they expressly 
stipulated, that their ancient rajahs should 
not be restored, and desired that the country 
should he placed under the direct government 
of the Company. The way was thns prepared 
for a successful irruption into Kumaon, but 
the means of effecting it were wanting. The 
army under General Martindell remained 
before Jyetuck, and no portion of it could be 
spared for any other service. The season of 
operation was rapidly passing away, aod the 
British party in Kumaon becoming alarmed 
lest their correspondence should he discovered, 
were pressing in their representations of the 
necessity of immediate action. In this emer- 
gency it was determined to try what could be 
effected by a body of irregulars, accompanied 
by a few guns and aided by the co-operation 
of the inhabitants. The duty of raising this 
force was assigned to Lieutenant-colonel 
Gardner, to whom also was intrusted its 
subsequent command, It amounted, in the 
first instance, to about three thousand men: 
it was increased by a corps raised and formed 
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by Captain Hearsey. Four six-pounders were 
placed at the disposal of Colonel Gardner, 
and he was ordered to act under the direc- 
tion of his relative, the Honourahle Edward 
Gardner, who was to proceed to Kumaon in a 
political character. 

The levying of this force was, however, a 
work of time, and after it was ready, a suc- 
cession of bad weather prevented its being put 
in motion. By these causes its advance into 
the hill country was delayed until the 17th of 
February. Having occupied the Chilkeeah 
pass, Colonel Gardner proceeded hy a route 
lying chiefly along the bed of the Cosillas 
river. This route, not the most direct one to 
Almorah, was chosen as offering the fewest 
impediments to an invading force, as being 
in a great degree unguarded, and likely to 
afford opportunities for turning the positions 
of the enemy. The Goorkhas withdrew as 
the British force approached, and Colonel 
Gardner’s movements were characterized by 
an energy and rapidity which anffered no 
advantage to be lost. Having anticipated the 
Goorkhas in the occupation of an important 
post, he availed himself of it to collect his 
force and bring up his guns and baggage, 
which, by the rapidity of his progress, had 
been left in the rear. He then pursued his 
march, and took up a commanding position 
on a hill called Kompore, in front of which the 
enemy’s force, reinforced by a large proportion 
of the garrisan from Almorah, was strongly 
stockaded. In the course of the march 
several skirmishes took place, the results 
of which were invariably favourable to the 
British, 

The success which had marked the progress 
of Colonel Gardner was most encouraging, 
but it did not seduce him into attempts 
which might not only have thrown away 
the advantages already gained, but have 
frustrated the objecta of the enterprise 
altogether. The enemy were too strongly 
posted to justify an attack in front by a force 
composed entirely of hastily-levied and irre- 
gular troops, and Colonel Gardner, therefore, 
judiciously determined to turn hia position, 
and by the sudden movement of a part of his 
corps, combined with a demonstration of 
attack, either to place himself between the 
enemy and his capital, or compel him to retire 
to prevent it. But even for the performance 
of this manceuvre Colonel Gardner felt that 
he was vot yet sufficiently strong. He, ac- 
cordingly, waited the junction of an additional 
body of irregulars, amounting to one thousand, 
which had been raised in the Dooab, and were 
proceeding to Kumaon. On the arrival of 
thie reinforcement he executed his intention 
almost without opposition. The enemy with- 
drew with so much precipitation as to leave 
part of his arms and baggage behind him, 
and, heing closely followed by the force under 
Colonel Gardner, he ahandoned the position 
in front of Almorah, to which he had retired 
and posted himself on the ridge on which the 
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town stands, On the 28th of March the 
British force occupied the position which the 
enemy had deserted. 

While Colonel Gardner was thus triumph- 
antly advancing, Captain Hearsey with his 
followers waa endeavouring to create a diver- 
sion in another quarter, but with very 
different success. Having secured the Timley 
pass and the forta which commanded it, he 
had advanced and occupied Chumpawut, the 
capital of Kali Kumaon, and laid siege to a 
strong fortress near it called Kutoolgurh. 
While thus engaged, a Goorkha force crossed 
the Sardah and attacked one of his posts, but 
it was forced to recross the river with some 
loss. The attack was speedily succeeded by 
auother. On this occasion the enemy ap- 
peared with increased strength, and crossed 
the river at 2 point somewhat above Captain 
Hearsey’s division. On learning this move- 
ment the British commander advanced to 
attack the enemy, with all the force that could 
be collected, leaving his adjutant to prosecute 
the siege of Kutoolgurh. The issue was dis- 
astrous. The troops under Captain Hearsey 
shrunk from their duty, and he was wounded 
and taken prisoner, The Gaorkha commander 
then attacked the party left before Kutool- 
gurh, which he quickly dispersed. The re- 
mainder of Captain Hearsey’s battalion un- 
ceremoniously abandoned their posts and fled 
into the plains, 

Though Colonel Gardoer’s success was very 
flattering, it was a matter of great doubt 
whether, with a force altogether irregular, he 
would be able to reduce Almorah. Some 
attempts had been made to tamper with the 
Nepaulese commander who held -posseasion of 
it, by suggesting to him that an arrangement 
might be made for his benefit if he would 
retire with his troops across the Kali. This 
mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting his 
officers, appears, from its frequent recurrence, 
to have been a favourite engine in the policy 
of Lord Moira. On this occasion, as an 
others, howcver, itfailed; the Nepaulese com- 
mander giving no encouragement to a pro- 
posal which implied « belief that he was a 
miscreant of the lowest description. As, 
therefore, his fidelity was not to be shaken, and 
it was deemed imprudent to rely entirely upon 
an irregular force, a detachment of regular 
troops, two thousand strong, was devoted to 
the operations in Kumaon, and the entire 
force was placed under the command of 
Colonel Nicolls. That officer arrived at 
Kattar Mull on the 8th of April, and as soon 
as his regular force was assembled, sent a de- 
tachment, under Major Robert Patton, of the 
5th native infantry, to a position to the 
north-west of Almorah, in which direction a 
body of the enemy had proceeded. They 
were attacked by Major Patton and com- 
pletely routed, The Goorkha commander was 
killed, as were also the second in command, 
and several other officers. This success was 
gained on the 23rd of April. On the 25th, 
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Colonel Nicolls proceeded to attack the 
heights and town of Almorah with a success 
more rapid, if not more decisive, than he had 
aaticipated. Two of the enemy’s breastworks 
on the Sittolee ridge were carried by a part of 
the regular infantry, led by Captain W. C. 
Faithful, of the 4th native infantry, while the 
irregular troops, ever the devout worshippers 
of fortune, were worked upon, by the aus- 
picious appearance of events and the energy 
of Colonel Gardaer, to attack and carry 
the remaluing three, The enemy retreated 
hy five roads, on each of which they were 
pursued ; some important positions were taken, 
and the British gained possession of about 
one-third of the town. 

During the night an attempt was made to 
dispossess the victors of their advantage ; but 
if was met with judgment and gallantry, and 
defeated. In the morning measures were 
taken for attacking the fort, and at nine 
o'clock in the evening a flag of truce arrived, 
bearing a letter from the Goorkha commander 
requesting 2 suspension of arms, preparatory 
to a termination of hostilities in the pravince. 
Another letter to the same effect was written 
by Captain Hearsey, then a prisoner in the 
fort. On the following day a convention was 
framed, by virtue of which all the forts were 
to he surrendered to the British, and the 
whole province of Kumaon evacuated in their 
favour, the Goorkhas being permitted to retire 
unmolested across the Kali with their public 
and private property and arms. A _ procla- 
mation was forthwith issued, declaring the 
province to be permanently annexed to the 
British dominions. 

During the progress of events in Kumaon 
Major-General Ochterlony was prosecuting a 
career of success at once substantial and 
brilliant. His operatioas against Ommer 
Sing sustained, indeed, a momentary inter- 
ruption in the result of a sally made by the 
enemy upon a party of irregulars occupying 
a stockaded post. This party, being taken 
off its guard, suffered severely, but no per- 
manent advantage was secured, or apparently 
sought, by the enemy, as, after destroying 
the stockade, they returned to their posi- 
tion, 

The wary progress of General Ochterlony 
had enabled him, by the middle of April, to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the ground 
occupied by the enemy, and to ascertain the 
points at which their positions could he 
more easily penetrated, Of this information 
he availed himself, by forming and carrying 
into effect a plan of combined attack, distin- 
guished not less by its masterly contrivance 
than by its fortunate results. 

The movements of the British force com- 
menced on the night of the 14th. A detach- 
ment, destined to occupy a post hetween 
Dooab and the first Deonthul, gained it with- 
out opposition, Columns, under Lieutenant- 
colonel W. A, Thompson, of the 3rd native 
infantry, and Major Thomas Lawrie, of the 
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7th, attained the heights of the second Deon- 
thul almost at the same moment, and were 
proceeding aloog the ridge to possess them- 
selves of an advanced post, when the head of 
the columa, consistiog of light infantry, re- 
ceived a check by a charge from the enemy 
sword in hand, which compelled them to fall 
back on the main body, by this time posted in 
the second Deonthul, Here they were greatly 
annoyed by their opponents, from the cover 
afforded by the jungle and the rocks. In the 
course of the night they were further harassed 
by false alarms ; and at the first dawn of day 
a daring attack was made by nearly two 
thonsand of the enemy, who almost surrounded 
the post. A desperate conflict ensued, and 
continued for above two hours. The Nepaul- 
ese fought with a courage . at once steady and 
impetuous; but they were encountered with 
at least equal courage and with better fortune. 
They were finally repulsed and totally de- 
feated with very severe loss, Bughtee Thappa, 
who led the attack, being left among the 
dead. This action was distinguished by some 
Splendid instances of individual exertion and 
bravery, as well as by the intrepidity dis- 
played generally by the troops engaged, The 
result was, that the enemy’s continuous chain 
of posts was broken, and the Nepaulese com- 
mander was compelled to withdraw, concen- 
trating his force in Malown and its immediate 
outworks ; and from this time General Och- 
terlony pushed his success vigorously, seeing 
now that the time had arrived when it could 
be pursued with effect. A series of positions 
were taken up for the purpose of completely 
investing the enemy, anda battery was erected 
against one of his redoubts, The spirits of 
the enemy fell with their fortunes; their dis- 
tress for want of provisions became extreme ; 
desertions, both of individuals and of small 
parties, were of daily occurrence, and these 
were facilitated by the fondness which seems 
to have prevailed throughout the Indian army 
for advancing the operations of war by the 
refinements of diplomatic intrigue. It is no 
pleasing task to relate the adoption of such a 
mode of warfare by British officers, but the 
first duty of an historical writer is to speak 
the truth, regardless of consequences. Lieu- 
tenant Ross, who had taken up a post with 
special reference to this amongst other objects, 
made proposals to three sirdars commanding 
in and near the battered redoubt. Other 
commupications followed, and when Lieute- 
nant Ross determined to ascend the heights, 
it was in the conviction that he should meet 
with no resistance. The event justified his 
confidence ; he attained the summit without 
opposition, the enemy retiring and remaining 
on a spot to their rearward. The redoubt 
being occupied, Lieutenant Ross invited the 
enemy's troops to pass into his rear, intimat- 
ing that they would be unmolested. After 
a little hesitation, the movement recommended 
by the Eoglish commander was performed ; 
other parties of the enemy followed this exam- 
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ple, and the second redoubt was gained with 
as little difficulty as the first. 

It appears that the sirdars in a hody had 
waited upon the Goorkha commander, iosisting 
that he should either give them and their men 
food from the fort, or adopt some decisive 
line of conduct. It is said that he refused 
either, hut urged them to endure a short time 
longer and wait the progress of events. Such 
advice was calculated to have little effect upon 
men not influenced by any rigid principles of 
duty or any refined sense of honour, and who, 
‘pressed by famine on the one hand, and allured 
by promises on the other, were already more 
than wavering in their fidelity. The result 
was, that the whole of the outworks were 
abandoned to the British troops, and those of 
the enemy came over almost uaiversally to 
General Ochterlony’s camp, leaving Ummer 
Sing shut up in the body of the fort with a 
garrison reduced to about two hundred men. 
Escape and the receipt of succour were alike 
impossible, and on the 8th of May the Goorkha 
commander wrote to General Ochterlony, de- 
sirlug to be ioformed of his wishes. The 
general’s reply was, that, agreeahly to usage, 
proposals must come from the otherside. Up 
to the 10th oo farther communication was 
made. The iuterval was employed by the 
British commander ia formiag batteries 
and making other preparations for attack ; 
these being completed, firing commenced, 
and cootinned during the greater part of 
the 10th. Ono the morning of the 11th 
Ram Dos, son of the Goorkha general, came 
out and iotimated his father’s desire to ne- 
gotiate: the firing was consequently dis- 
continued, but the blockade was rigidly 
kept up. 

From the 11th to the 15th was occupied io 
negotiations, which were protracted in coa- 
sequence of their being extended to other 
objects, as well as the surrender of Malown. 
A convention was finally sigued, by which it 
was agreed that all the forts between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej should be delivered up 
to the British; that all the troops, except 
those granted to the personal honour of Um- 
mer Siog aod Runjore Sing, should be at 
liberty to enter the British service, and that 
those not employed should be maintained by 
the British government, on a specific allow- 
ance, till the conclusion of peace: that Gurh- 
wal should be forthwith evacuated, the garrison 
having permission to return to Nepaul by the 
Kumaon route, carrying with them all public 
aod private property, including warlike stores ; 
Ummer Sing was to be permitted to retire 
across the Kali with the remaining garrison of 
Malowa, retaining their arms, accoutremenis, 
baggage, and waggons; Ruoujore Sing, the 
commander of Jyetuck, in the same manner, 
with two hundred meno of that garrison, three 
hundred unarmed followers, and one gun. All 
private property was to he respected, and 
eighty-three persous in the various garrisons, 
who were related by hlood or marriage to 
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Ummer Sing, were to retain their arms and 
accoutrements. 

Of these arrangements neither party had 
much reason to feel proud. The Goorkhas 
made great sacrifices, and they received great 
indulgence, General Ochterlony spoke of the 
terms granted with the modesty which usually 
marked his official communications ; regarding 
the arrangement not as positively good, but 
as the best that could be made under the cir- 
cumstances existiag. The rainy season was 
approaching, and the campaign could not have 
been protracted much longer. During the 
period of iaaction it would have been aeces- 
sary to maiotaio expeasive establishments, a 
burden which was averted by the convention ; 
aod this circumstance, combiaed with the pos- 
session of the strongholds of the enemy, suf- 
ficed to attest its expedieucy. In concluding 
it, as well as ia all his military operations, 
General Ochterlony displayed souod judgment. 

It will now be necessary to retura to the 
division under General Martindell, After the 
unfortunate termination of the double attack 
upon Jyetuck, that officer determined to 
attempt nothiag farther until the arrival of 
reinforcements, These were not granted in 
the most gracious manner, and the communi- 
cations addressed at this period to General 
Martiodell, from the department of the com- 
mander-iu-chief, were couched ia the language 
of blame and reproach, On General Martin- 
dell instituting a comparison between his force 
and that of the enemy, he was told that 
‘hitherto it had not beea the habit of the 
Company’s officers to calculate whether they 
had a numerical superiority to the enemy,” 
aod the introduction of such a principle was 
pronounced to be “ aovel, and iafallibly de- 
structive to our empire.” This lofty language 
is, no doubt, very imposing ; but the oumber 
of an enemy’s force is, after all, an element 
that cannot he excluded from the calculations 
of a prudent general, and the war with the 
Nepaulese certainly did not form an exception 
to the general rule. It may be admitted that 
General Martindell was somewhat over auxious 
with regard to numbers, and it is undeniable 
that British officers had been accustomed to 
gain easy victories over vastly superior num- 
bers of the feeble troops by whom they had 
heretofore been opposed ; but in the Goorkhas 
they had an enemy surpassing ia euergy,as well 
as in military skill, any with whom they had 
previously contended in India, and a corre- 
sponding degree of caution was called for; 
the want of it had been severely felt in more 
iastances than one. The irregular troops, to 
whom so much importaace was attached, 
proved very generally worthless. It has been 
seen how Captain Hearsey’s irregulars behaved 
in Kumaon, aod those attached to Geacral 
Martindell’s division appear to have been little 
better. Intelligence having heen received 
that a reinforcement was on its way to join 
the garrison of Jyetuck, Lieutenant Young 
marched with one thousand four hundred 
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irregulars to intercept them, He was joined| finesse, he availed himself of its arrival to 


by ssveral hundreds mors, forming altogether 
a very considerable force ; it is stated, in one 
report, to have amounted to nearly three 
thousand men, and it certainly very consider- 
ably exceeded two thousand. <A party of 
these being attacked and put to fight, by 
the enemy, the whole body fell under the 
operation of panic, and were completely routed 
by a force which did not exceed five hundred 
fighting men. Such was the value of the 
irregular troops, though commanded by an ex- 
cellent officer, whose personal exertions were 
strenuously but vainly used to induce them to 
keep their ground against an enemy greatly 
inferior in numbers. 

The defeat materially abated the taste of 
the irregulars for a military life. Many de- 
serted ; many applied for their discharge ; and 
the strength of the corps was reduced from 
between two and three thousand to ahont 
twelve hundred, exclusive of those on detached 
duty. This defection increased the difficulties 
of General Martindell, He had to contend, 
also, with weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his troops were ill calculated to sup- 
port. 
correct intelligence, and, oppressed by ail 
these difficulties, he signified a wish to be 
relieved from a command which he could no 
longer exercise with pleasure to himself or satis- 
faction to his superiors. This need excite little 
surprise ; General Marley had been unable to 
contend with the difficulties of his situation, 
and General Ochterlony had expressed a diffi- 
dence of the adequacy of his own powers to 
meet the exigencies of the mountain warfare. 
But ths commander-in-chief was impressed 
with a belief that Jyetuck might be reduced, 
and with the force under General Martindeil’s 
command. After a long-continued and some- 
what angry communication of opinion, General 
Ochterlony was ordered, immediately on the 
fall of Malown, to take the command of the 
division before Jyetuck; but this arrauge- 
ment was rendered unnecessary by the con- 
vention concluded with Ummer Sing, J yetuck 
being one of the fortresses which were by that 
instrument surrendered to the British. 

On the reduction of Almorah the Goorkha 
commander, Bum Sah, expressed a wish to 
become an agent for the restoration of peace, 
and proposed to address letters to Ummer 
Sing Thappa and Runjore Sing, recommending 
them to withdraw their troops across the 


insert an article stating that he had sur- 
rendered at the instance of Bum Sah and the 
other chiefs of Kumaon; thus throwing on 
them the odium and the danger which he 
apprehended to himself. 

Bum Sah and Ummer Sing belonged to 
opposite factions, and the former had no sooner 
transmitted his recommendation of retreat 
than he became alarmed at the probable con- 
sequences of what he had done. Though 
nearly related to the rajah, who was also much 
attached to him, the influence of his enemies 
preponderated at court. The situation of Bum 
Sah was, therefore, extremely critical; his 
character was timid and vacillating, and heing 
apprehensive that his head would pay the for- 
feit of the discretion which he had exercised, 
he solicited from Colonel Gardner, who had 
accompanied him on his march homeward, 
permission to remain in Kumaon till the 
arrival of the communication from Nepaul. 
This could not be permitted; but Bum Sah 
throwing himself upon the confidence of the 
British officer, declaring that his sole depend- 
ence was upon the government to which that 


He complained heavily of the want of}gentleman belonged, and imploring at his 


hands counsel and instruction, Colonel Gard- 
ner, after apprizing him that, as a servant of 
the British government, his authority ex- 
tended no further than tv see the terms of the 
convention fulfilled, suggested, as a private 
individual, that he should forthwith take pos- 
session of the province of Dooctee, garrison the 
forts and places of strength with troops upon 
whom hs could rely, dismissing all the rest, 
and, having established himself there in 
independence, assume a high tone, and insist 
upon the adoption of the measures which 
he thought necessary for the good of his 
country. 

After some deliberation Bum Sah acquiesced, 
and an astrologer having been consulted, a for- 
tunate day was chosen for crossing the river. 
It was clearly for the interest of Bum Sah to 
procure, if possible, the power of negotiating 
with the British government, and it was 
equally to be desired by the latter. The 
general views of Bum Sah aud his party were 
far more favourable to the maintenance of 
peace and good understanding than those of 
their opponents ; their hopes of escaping the 
prohable consequences of their recent conduct 
depended upon their obtaining an ascendancy 
in the state; that ascendancy, again, being 
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negotiations. The proposal was assented to 
by Colonel Nicholls and Mr. Gardner; the 
Istters were written and forwarded ; the suc- 
cess of General Ochterlony had, however, pre- 
cluded their necessity. That addressed to 
Ummer Sing Thappa was received by him as 
he was on the point of executing the capitu- 
lation ; and though too late to have any effect 
ou his decision, it was in tims to afford him an 
apology for the course which he had previously 
determined to pursue. With true Oriental 


policy different from that of the party hy 
which they were opposed. The governor- 
general, therefore, was particularly desirous 
that the conduct of the negotiation should he 
placed in the hands of Bum Sah ; but as an 
indiscreet publication of such a wish would 
have frustrated its fulfilmeut, and probably 
have involved Bum Sah and his partisans in 
serious difficulties, the expression of it was 
confided to him alone, accompanied by an 
intimation, that he might use it in any man- 
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ner likely to promote the object sought in 
common by himself and the British govern- 
ment, With regard to the seizure of Dootee, 
Bum Sah was assured of the support of the 
British government, if, on mature considera- 
tion, he would be satisfied that such a proceeding 
would tend to the promotion of his interest. 

The earl of Moira, in his narrative of the 
negotiations, seems to have argued the ques- 
tions of the justice and policy of this arrange- 
ment somewhat unnecessarily ; there can bs 
no doubt as to either with relation to the 
existing state of the cireumstances. As the 
course of the negotiations took another turn, 
ths perseverance of Bum Sah in the project of 
occupying Dootee might, however, have occa- 
sioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira 
very properly avowed himself ready to incur 
rather than commit a breach of faith. The 
difficulty, however, was removed by Bum Sah 
subsequently declining the occupation of Doo- 
tee, from apprehensions for the safety of his 
family in Nepaul. 

Whilst these matters were in progress, an 
attempt was made to open a negotiation 
through Gooroo Gujraj Misser. This person 
had already been concerned in negotiations 
with the British government. He had resided 
some time at Benares, and was believed to be 
friendly to the British interests ; he was also 
understood to entertain a strong personal 
attachment to the rajah of Nepaul, and to be 
anxious to save him from the evils which 
might be apprehended from the protraction of 
the war. Having solicited permission to go 
to the frontier, he placed himself in communi- 
cation with the rajah ; and the result was an 
earnest invitation to proceed to Katmandoo. 
On the point of his departure the overtures of 
Bum Sah became known to the governor- 
general ; but it not being deemed advisable, on 
that account, to discourage this mission of 
Gujraj Misser, he was permitted to proceed 
without interruption. 

He returned with a paper under the rajah’s 
red sesl, empowering him to bring to an 
adjustment all matters in difference between 
the two states, and declaring that whatever 
he engaged for should be confirmed ; he brought, 
also, letters from the rajah to the governor- 
general and to Colonel Bradshaw. The powers 
with which Gujraj Misser was invested ap- 
peared sufficiently ample, but his language, as 
well as that of the letters, was vague and 
indefinite. He declared that he had no in- 
structions to propose anything, but that the 
rajah relied on the generosity of the British 
government. The wisdom of negotiating with 
a person whose commission appeared thus un- 
satisfactory may, perhaps, be doubted; but 
the governor-general determined upon the 
attempt, and instructions were forwarded to 
Colonel Bradshaw for his guidance. On 
receiving them, Colonel Bradshaw proceeded 
to open the subject of compensation for the 
expenses of the war: and having intimated in 
general terms the extent of the demand on 
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this ground, he was informed hy Gujraj Misser 
that he had no authority to make such sacri- 
fices, and that they were not oontemplated 
by any party at Katmandoo. The attempt 
to treat was consequently suspended; but 
Gujraj Misser remained in Colonel Bradshaw’s 
camp. 

Meronntions were now resumed with Bum 
Sah and his brother, Roodbsr Beer Sah, but 
with the same success which had attended the 
proceedings with Gujraj Misser. The result 
of these endeavours was little calculated to 
invite a perseverance in them. In every in- 
stance the conduct of the enemy was marked 
by that evasion and duplicity which so emi- 
nently distinguish Nepanlese diplomacy. The 
governor-general, however, was weary of the 
war, and not without cause ; another effort to 
restore the relations of peace was, therefore, 
resolved on. Availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded of communicating with the 
rajah, by addressing a letter in reply to that 
transmitted from him to the governor-general 
by Gujraj Misser, the ear] of Moira deter- 
mined to honour it with an answer. This 
communication differed little in substance 
from those made to the rajah at an earlier 
period, Its transmission to Katmandoo was 
intrusted to Gujraj Misser, who was apprized 
of its contents, and upon whose mind Colonel 
Bradshaw was instructed to impress the fear- 
ful consequences which must ensue to the 
Goorkha state if the communication were dis- 
regarded, The result was an enlargement of 
the Gooroo’s powers and a renewal of the 
negotiation with him; which, after several 
fruitless conferences, ended, like the former, 
in an avowal, on the part of the Goorkha 
agent, that he had no authority to make such 
sacrifices of territory as the British minister 
required. 

The governor-general’s disappointment at 
the miscarriage of this attempt appears to 
have heen extreme, and to have rendered 
him inaccessible to every other feeling. He 
ascribed the failure, in a great degree, to a 
deficiency of address on the part of the British 
agent, and an inattention to the spirit and 
principles of his instructions. There seems, 
however, little ground for such an imputation. 
The universal character of Goorkha diplomacy 
is quite sufficient to account for the miscar- 
riage of the negotiation, and may supersede 
the necessity of seeking for any other cause ; 
bor is the failure of Colonel Bradshaw more 
remarkable than that of others, who also 
failed under similar circumstances. 

His lordship was, in truth, at this time 
suffering great mortification. On arriving in 
India, he appears to have pictured to himself 
a career of extraordinary brilliancy. Its com- 
mencement was shadowed by clouds which he 
had not anticipated. Disappointed, in agreat 
degree, in the result of the Nepaulese cam- 
paign, fresh disappointment awaited him in 
the failure of the negotiations ; and this seems 
to have given rise to ebullitions of ill-temper 
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not warranted by apy thing that had occurred, 
Lord Moira, however, having convinced him- 
self that a want of frankness was the great 
impediment to peace, determined to remove 
it hy a distinct and explicit communication 
of the terms to which he was ready to agree. 
A project of a treaty was prepared, and 
transmitted to Colonel Bradshaw, together 
with the draft of a note, to he signed hy the 
British agent, and delivered, with the former 
document, to Gujraj Misser. To aid the effect 
of these proceedings, Lord Moira, who appears 
to have thought extremely well of his own 
powers of persuasion and conciliation, ad- 
dressed another letter to the Rajah of Nepaul. 
The tone of the letter was somewhat suhdued 
from that of former ones, and the conditions 
oi the proposed treaty somewhat relaxed in 
iuvour of the Nepaulese. Altogether, the 
confidence of the governor-general seems to 
have heen greatly shaken ; and the experience 
of one campaign had disposed him to make 
some sacrifices to avoid another. 

The proceedings which have just been re- 
lated were widely different from those which 
tnight have heen expected, and indicate a re- 


markahle change of purpose in the course of 


a few weeks. On the 5th of August, the 
governor-general, in a despatch addressed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
declared his intention not to make any attempt 
to renew negotiations, and his determination 
that any fresh overtures for that purpose 
should come from the enemy. On the 23rd 
of Septemher we find him instructing his 
agent to re-opsn a negotiation, which was 
suspended, though not ahsolntely terminated ; 
for Gujraj Misser had proposed to refer the 
question of territorial cession to Katmandoo, 
and promised an answer in twenty-one days; 
but so impatient had the governor-general 
become for a conclusion of hostilities, that he 
could not prevail upon himself to wait the 
result of the reference to Katmandoo, hut 
voluntarily made an offer of concessions, which 
his previous tone had given the enemy no 
reason to expect. The answer did not arrive 
within the stipulated time, and when the 
new project was communicated to the Goorkha 
negotiators, they declared, as they had pre- 
viously declared with regard to former pro- 
posals, that to assent to such terms was heyond 
their power. The frankness of the governor- 
general succeeded no better than the reserve 
of Colonel Bradshaw: the Goorkha agents 
again made their favourite offer of a reference 
to their court, promising, on this occasion, 
an answer in fifteen days, and apologizing for 
the delay in answering the former reference. 
Before the expiration of the fifteen days an 
answer to the first reference arrived, couched 
in the most vague and indefinite language (the 
unvaryiog style of Nepaulese state papers), 
and referring to more detailed advices to 
follow. The period fixed foran answer to the 
second reference expired, and nons was re- 
ceived, At the solicitation of Gujraj Misser, 
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Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait a few 
days longer. An answer at length arrived, 
hutit was neither favourable nor explicit: the 
Goorkha negotiators wers pot empowered to 
sign a treaty on the terms proposed. A 
further delay requested by them was refused 
hy the British agent, and the Goorkha diplo- 
matists then departed, expressing a helief 
that they should return in a few days autho- 
rized to execute the treaty. 

The anxiety for peace felt by the governor- 
general amounted almost to weakness, aud 
permission was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw 
to make still further relaxations in his terms, 
ifthe Goorkha negotiators should return, 
But the permission was unnecessary: at the 
expiration of a month Gujraj Misser re- 
appeared, alleging that he had heen detained 
at Katmandoo by illness. This might be true ; 
but a far more probable cause for his deten- 
tion may he fonnd in the struggles of con- 
tending parties at the Goorkha court. The 
negotiation was forthwith resumed, and, ‘after 
some delay, a treaty was signed, corresponding 
entirely with the project delivered on the part 
of the British government. 

By this treaty it was stipulated that the 
Rajah of Nepaul should renounce all claim to 
the lands which had been the subject of dis- 
pute, and should further cede the whole of 
the low-lands hetween the rivers Kali and 
Rapti, those hetween the Rapti and the 
Gunduck, with the exception of Bootwul 
Khass, those between the Gunduck and the 
Koosi, in which the authority of the British 
government had heen introduced or was in 
the course of introduction, and those hetween 
the Mitchie and the Teistah, together with 
all the territories withio ths hills eastward 
ot the Mitchie, including the fort and lands 
at Naggree, the Pass of Naggarcote, leading 
from Morung into the hills, and the territory 
lying hetween that pass and Naggree. The 
chieftains whose interests would suffer hy 
these cessions were to he remunerated hy 
pensions to the aggregate amount of two lacs 
of rupees; the chiefs to be named and the 
proportions fixed by the Nepaulese govern- 
ment, By other articles the Rajah of Nepaul 
was bound not to interfere with the countries 
west of the Kali; not to disturb the Rajah 
of Sikhim in his possessions, but, in the 
event of any differences arising with that 
prince, to submit them to the arbitration of 
the British government, and abide hy its 
award; and not to take into his service any 
subject of any European or American state 
without the consent of the British govern- 
ment, To secure and improve the relations 
of amity, accredited ministers from each state 
were to reside at the court of the other. 

The treaty was ratified as soon as received 
at Fort William, and this event was distin- 
guished by some very remarkable circum- 
stances. At the very moment of ratification, 
the British authorities prepared to make the 
concessions which they had previously con- 
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templated, but which the unlooked-for facility 
of the Nepaulese minister had rendered appa- 
rently unnecessary. So extraordinary a cir- 
cumstaace as that of a government deliberating 
how much of territory shall he surrendered to 
a hostile state which asks nothing, is, perhaps, 
without parallel. 

If the fact of any concession being meditated 
under such circumstances be calculated to 
excite surprise, an explanation of the nature 
of the concession which the British govern- 
meat resolved upon makiag must raise that 
feeling almost to hewilderment. The most 
romantic imagination could not have con- 
ceived that, among the points to he conceded, 
was the possessioa of those very portions of 
territory which had given rise to the war ; yet 
so it was: the British goverument expressed 
itself willing to yield a part, or even the 
whole, ot the lands of Booctwul and Sheoraj 
which hefore the war had beea usurped by the 
Nepaulese. 

The extraordinary spectacle of a state, after 
engaging in an expensive war for the defence 
of certain possessions, voluntarily reliaquish- 
ing those possessions to the enemy, was, how- 


ever, lost to the world hy a fresh instance of|declaration was given by 


obstinacy and had faith of the court of Kat- 
mandoo, ia refusing to ratify the treaty which 
its agent had beea empowered to conclude. 
The usual exhibition of delay and chicanery 
took place ; restitutions wers required which 
could not be granted, and, finally, aegotiatioas 
gave place to a renewal of hostilities. 

The new campaign commenced by the 
advance of a portion of the force under 
Sir David Ochterlony, whose services had 
heen rewarded with the grand cross of the 
order of the Bath. Colonel Bradshaw, who 
appears to have been little in favour with his 
superiors, was divested of his diplomatic 
functions, which were transferred to Sir 
David Ochterlony, and that officer thus united 
with his military command the entirs political 
authority. In the exercise of the latter fuac- 
tion he held some communication with Gujraj 
Misser, hut it led to no satisfactory result. 

Oo the 9th of February, 1816, Sir David 
Ochterlony advanced through the great Sal 
forest towards the passes leading into the 
valley of Muckwanpore. The road was a 
mere pathway through an excessively thick 
jungle; but though the enemy possessed 
ample means of annoying the British force 
and disputiag its progress, it was permitted 
to advance uomolested. On the 14th the 
general was ioformed that there was a pass 
over the Cheereah Gautie range of mouataias, 
unguarded and practicahle ; and on the 17th, 
after a harassing march and very severe 
labour, the passage was effected. 

Sir David Ochterlony contiaued to advance, 
and sncamped near Muckwanpore. The 
enemy occupied two positions on a ridge near 
that place, one of which they abandoned on 
the approach of the British force, who imme- 
diately took possession of it, They shortly, 
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however, returned in great uumbers, and a 
severs conflict easued. The positions of the 
British force were repeatedly assaulted ; but 
they were gallantly defended, and the enemy 
finally retired in confusion, ahandoning a gun 
and a large quantity of ammunition. 

A. few days afterwards Colonel Kelly dis- 
possessed the enemy of a position on the 
Hurryhurpore hills. Two days after the 
latter event negotiation was renewed, in con- 
sequence of a letter addressed to Sir David 
Ochterlony by a Goorkha vakeel named Bur- 
tawar Siag, statiag that he was in possession 
of the ratification of the treaty formerly con- 
cluded, and intended to depute a person, 
whom he named, to convey it to the British 
governmeaot. This individual accordingly re- 
paired to the British camp with the treaty 
duly ratified, and after some discussion, Sir 
David Ochterlony agreed to accept it, on the 
execution, by the vakeel, of a declaration that 
the Rajah of Nepaul relinquished all expecta- 
tion of that relaxation of the conditions of the 
treaty which Colonel Bradshaw had heen 
instructed to hold out to him. This stipula- 
tion was readily agreed to; the required 
the vakeel, and 
afterwards explicitly confirmed by the rajah 
himself. 

After so prosperous a commencement of the 
secoad campaign, better terms might, perhaps, 
have been iasisted on; but the sickly seasoa 
was approaching—the British commissariat 
was in an impaired state, and the difficulty of 
getting supplies would have heen considerahle. 
These considerations suggested the iaex- 
pediency of perseverance io hostilities, aad if 
the treaty, as origiaally ratified by the British 
authorities, satisfied the claims of justice and 
secured the safety of the British dominions, it 
would have heen neither right nor reputahle 
todemand more. It may he coacluded, there- 
fore, that Sir David Ochterlony made a right 
choics in determiaiag in favour of peace upon 
the origiaal hasis. 

During the discussions which preceded the 
Nepaul war, aad the progress of the war itself, 
events took place in other parts of the East 
coonected with Great Britain, which, though 
not .of sufficieat importance to justify the 
interruption of the narrative, must not he 
passed over without notice. In Java, the 
British authorities iaherited from their Dutch 
aad French predecessors a series of quarrels 
with the surroundiag princes, which afforded 
them abundant employment, in addition to 
that furnished hy the oecessity of taking 
active and efficieat steps for the suppression 
of the standing opprobrium of Eastern com- 
merce—piracy. A detail of the occurrences 
which sprung from these causes would exhibit 
most interesting evidence of patient and per- 
severing determination on thse part of those 
on whom the maintenance of the authority and 
interests of the British government devolved ; 
and in a history devoted exclusively to Java 
and the adjaceut islands such detail would 
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properly find place: in a work of a more 
general character, only the more prominent 
events can be noticed. 

The Rajah of Bielling, in the island of 
Balli, and the Rajah of Boni, in that of 
Celebes, having manifested hostile dispositions 
towards the British government, an expe- 
dition for their correction was despatched 
from Java, under the command of Major- 
general Nightingall, who had _ succeeded 
General Gillespie. At Balli the troops oceu- 
pied, without difficulty, the capital of the 
offending rajah, and this step was followed 
by his immediate submission, as well as that 
of several of his neighbours, At Boni severer 
labours awaited the British force, On arriving 
before the place, early in June, 1814, General 
Nightingall addressed a letter to the rajah, 
reciting the wrongs of the British government 
and demanding reparation. An answer was 
required within a specified time, and none 
being returned, the column which had been 
previously formed for attack was putin motion. 
The town and palace were assailed, and within 
an hour carried in the most gallant style, 
though not without loss. The rajah with 
difficulty effected his escape, attended by a 
few followers. His palace was destroyed, 
being deliherately set on fire after the capture 
of the place—an act of violence which, not 
being dictated by necessity nor calculated to 
advance the legitimate objects of the expe- 
dition, it seems not easy to defend. Ulti- 
mately the rajah was deposed, Though the 
attack on Boni was the most striking and 
important event that occurred in Celebes 
during the time that the English were in 
possession of Java, and has, for that reason, 
been selected for especial notice, it must not 
be inferred that, with this exception, the 
island remained in a state of peace: it was 
far otherwise. To Captain Phillips, of the 
Madras native infantry, and Major D. H. 
Dalton, of the Bengal light infantry volun- 
teers, to whom the charge of the British 
interest in the island was successively allotted, 
and to the few troops placed under their com- 
mand, the period was one of almost unre- 
mitting anxiety, labour, and privation. All 
these, together with the blood and treasure 
expended in the capture of the Dutch settle- 
ments, were ultimately thrown away. By the 
arrangements consequent on the general paci- 
fication of Europe these settlements were 
restored—an additional illustration of that 
levity and disregard to consequences which 
seem to be inherent in British diplomacy. 
The maintenance of Java and its dependencies 
was necessary to the safety and integrity of 
our eastern empire, and they ought never to 
have been surrendered, 

In another settlement acquired from the 
Dutch, the English, in 1815, became involved 
in hostilities. For ahout ten years the king’s 
goveroment in Ceylon had permitted the 
crimes of the usurping ruler of Candy to 
remain unrequited and even unnoticed. Some 
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new outrages, perpetrated by bis servants on 
British subjects, at length roused the long- 
slumbering feeling of national honour; and 
happily the discontent of the principal subjects 
of the Candian pringe at this period had 
attained a height, which seemed to warrant 
reliance upon their acquiescence in the neces- 
sary measures for divesting the tyrant of the 
power which he ought never to have possessed. 
The feeling was not misplaced. A British 
force entered the Candian dominions, and 
proceeded, almost without resistance, to 
occupy them. The king was made prisoner 
and deposed, and in the palace of Candy, on 
the 2nd of March, 1815, Sir Charles Brown- 
rigg, the British governor and commander-in- 
chief, met in solemn conference the adigurs, 
dessauves, and powerful men of the country, 
for the purpose of laying before them the 
plan upon which it was proposed to settle the 
government. By this it was declared that 
the dominion of the Candian provinces was 
vested in the sovereign of the British empire, 
to be exercised through the governor or lieu- 
tenant-governor of Ceylon for the time being. 
The race of the deposed king were for ever 
excluded from the throne, and their claim and 
title pronounced to he abolished and extin- 
guished. All males belonging to the family, 
or pretending to belong to it, were declared 
enemies of the new government, and were 
prohibited, under the penalties of martial law, 
from entering the Candian provinces without 
written permission, Thus the British autho- 
rity became established throughout the whole 
of the island of Ceylon. 

Late in the same year a considerable force, 
under the command of Colonel East, was 
despatched from Bombay into Cutch. This 
movement was occasioned by the depredations 
committed by the Foujdar of Wagur, a district 
subject to the Rao of Cutch, on the subjects of 
some of the allies of the Company’s govern- 
ment. An atrocious attempt to destroy the 
British force by poisoning the wells was hap- 
pily detected and defeated. Colonel East had 
intended to advance directly upon Bhooj, but 
this discovery induced him to change his 
course and attack the fort of Anjar, which he 
captured. This success led to the conclusion 
of a treaty, by which the fort of Anjar, to- 
gether with certain villages, was surren- 
dered to the British government, and the 
Rao agreed to a series of necessary measures 
for the suppression of the depredations 
which had called the British troops into his 
dominions. 

There were other occurrences contemporary 
with the Nepaul war which deserve, and 
must receive, ample notice ; but they were so 
intimately connected with an important series 
of events, hereafter to be related, that their 
proper place will be in a subsequent chapter: 
the present inay close with a narrative of a 
serious insurrection at Bareilly, in the north- 
western provinces, which, from reasons which 
will appear in the course of the relation, de- 
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serves more atteotion than is ordinarily due to 
events of « similar character, 

The part of India in which Bareilly is situ- 
ated had been once occupied exclusively by a 
Hindoo population. Early in the eighteenth 
century, the country was reduced to subjec- 
tion hy ao immigration of Affghan adven- 
turers. Some years afterwards, during the 
administration of Warren Hastings, it was 
conquered for the vizier by a British force. At 
a still later period, its cession to the British 
government took place, under the arrangement 
concluded with the vizier by the Marquis 
Wellesley, Though divested of political power, 
the descendants of the Affghans continued 
numerous, and the proportion of Mahometans 
to Hindoos was greater than that found exist- 
ing in most parts of India. They had not for- 
gotten their recently lost power and distinc- 
tion; they were high-spirited, sanguinary, and 

-revengeful—strongly attached to a military 
life, but impatient of the restraints of Hu- 
ropean discipline. Great numbers of them 
had served under Holkar, and, at the period 
under consideration, many found a refuge in 
the service of their countryman Ameer Khan. 
A numerous body, however, remaiaed unem- 
ployed and in distress; they consequently 
were ready to embrace any chance that ap- 
peared to promise subsistence and distinction, 
and even to accelerate the tardy career of for- 
tuoe by fomentiog discontent and disturb- 
ance. 

Some curious particulars of the state of 
society existing in Robilcund are related io 
two papers submitted to the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut by Mr. Strachey, a distinguished 
civil servant of the Company. These papers 
were drawn up eleven years before the occur- 
rence of the transactions about to be related, 
but the changes wrought in the intermediate 
period were not sufficient to render Mr. Stra- 
chey’s statements inapplicable. It appears 
that robberies were much less frequent 
throughout the ceded provinces than in the 
lower provinces, and the reason assigned by 
Mr. Strachey for this fact is, not the su- 
premacy of the law, but the reliance of the 
natives upoo their owao prowess, and their 
habit of standing by each other in the event of 
being attacked. ‘‘The grand object of law 
and police,” says the writer—‘ security of 
persoo and property—ia better accomplished 
here by the spirit of the people than in Bengal 
by the regulations.” The number of crimes 
reported, it appears, was small, and the 
number of offenders taken and brought to 
justice, when compared with the number of 
cases reported, was larger than might have 
beeu expected. 

One remarkable and characteristic feature 
in the criminal statistics of Rohileund was, 
that, while offences against property were few, 
cases of homicide, ia all its gradations of guilt, 
were comparatively of frequent occurrence. 
They were mostly the acts of individuals pro- 
eceding upon their own impulses, without 
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concert or confederacy with others. They 
rarely originated in a desire for plunder ; they 
generally had their rise in revenge, jealousy, 
wouaded pride, or the sudden impulse of 
anger; but there was an exception of an ex- 
traordinary character, and which was not less 
detestable than anomalous. The murder of 
children, for the sake of the ornaments which 
they wore, was one of the most common 
crimes, and this horrible fact tends very much 
to lower our estimation of a people who, with 
many of the vices of half-civilized nations, were 
supposed to possess many of the sterner and 
ruder virtues, That the really brave should, 
under any circumstances, imbue their hands in 
the blood of childhood, seems almost impossible : 
the fact that this cowardly crime was per- 
petrated in furtherance of petty robbery, is 
calculated to increase the disgust with which 
it must be regarded by all who retain the 
slightest tinge of humanity ; and the alleged 
security of property in Rohilcund loses half its 
value in the well-constituted mind, when it 
thus appears to have arisen from no better 
motive than fear. Property was safe in the 
hands of those who had the strength to protect 
it; but weakness afforded lawful prey: the 
property which had no better guardian than 
infant innocence was seized without scruple, 
aod the blood of its bearer shed without re- 
morse. It is the disclosure of facts like these 
which reduces uncivilized and semi-civilized 
life to their true dimensions ; and it is the 
concealment of them which has led, in a few 
iastances, to the absurd belief of the superior 
excellence of the savage and the gradual de- 
terioration of man by civilization. 

The crimes by which Rohilcuaod was dis- 
tinguished found a ready excuse in the pre- 
valence among the Mahometans of the doctrine 
of fatalism; and the same convenient belief 
afforded consolation under the consequent 
puoishment. Mr. Strachey represents the 
following confession as a fair sample of those 
which were usually made: ‘“‘I was provoked 
-—-I was impelled by fate to kill the deceased 
—all must die at the hour appainted—no one 
can struggle against destiny—it was written, 
his time was come.” Thus the assassin con- 
viaced himself that he was but a cog in the 
wheel of fate, performing his appointed part 
in the revolution of human events ; and in the 
sentiments he avowed, he spoke those of his 
countrymen generally. Exertions, they said, 
were ineffectual to contend with a power in 
whose hands man is but a mere instrumeat—it 
was the part of mortals to resign themselves, 
and abstain from useless attempts to alter the 
established course of things. It is plain that, 
where the doctrines of fatalism are received, a 
door is opened for the wildest indulgence of 
the passions, The restraints of prudence, as 
well as those of principle, are removed, the 
fatalist arguing, ‘‘ If it is decreed that I am to 
suffer, suffer I must; on the other hand, if 
fate has awarded me impunity, nothing can 
assail me, or endanger oy safety.” It is a 
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common and a dangerous error to suppose that 
men’s religious opinions exerciss little influ- 
ence over their actions. If, unfortunately, 
they are too often unavailing for good, it is 
beyond doubt that they are found powerfully 
efficient for evil. 

Among such a people, neither the British 
goveroment nor any regular government could 
he popular. 
since the country had been separated from the 
dominion of Oude, one of the worst governed 
states in the world. Its zemindars had heen 
accustomed to exercise a degree of power 
which, under the British government, it was 
found necessary to control hy subjecting all 
classes to the operation of fixed law. This 
was regarded as an insufferable grievance by 
the zemindars, and though the condition of 
the ryots was decidedly improved, the feeling 
of hahitual dependence upon their chief was so 
strong, that it was difficult either to shake it, 
or to excite a counteracting feeling among the 
people in favour of their own rights. This 
state of things is depicted by Mr. Strachey 
with some force. He says, ‘‘Deprive the 
ryots of a necessary of life, and they sit silent ; 
nohody cares for them, and they caunot help 
themselves. But take from their chief the 
management of the police, which he exercised 
only to oppress them; restrain him from dis- 
turbing the peace of the country, and he will 
prevail upon them to take up arms in his 
cause, and contend in a hopeless, desperate 
enterprise against all the powers of govern- 
ment, civil and-military. Such are our sub- 
jects: they resist authority without pretence 
of right or hope of success.” 

The upper classes disliked the regular ad- 
ministration of law, and when the cause of 
their dislike is traced, it will increase the sur- 
prise felt at their having heen able to induce 
the inferior classes to support them. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Strachey, when a native of rank 
was asked what part of the established system 
was obnoxious to him, he would answer, 
‘That which reduces me to a level with my 
domestics and labourers.” By the sams an- 
thority it is stated, that “a man of high caste 
aod wealth, conceiving that he possesses su- 
perior rights and privileges, thinks himself 
disgraced hy being called into court on any occa- 
sion.” Such a man was averse to being exa- 
mined publicly as a witness. ‘Is my testi- 
mony,” said he, ‘‘rated no higher than that of 
my servants and coolies, and am I to stand on an 
equality with them, and reply as a criminal ta 
their petty complaints for an assault or abusive 
language?” The dissatisfaction, therefore, 
originated in that which has generally been 
esteemed the perfection and glory of law—its 
impartiality and non-respect for persons. 

Some auxiliary grounds of complaint were 
resorted to, as is usual in such cases, and the 
never-failing ones of the expense and delay of 
judicial proceedings were not forgotten. Upon 
this part of the subject the observations of 
Mr. Strachey appear very just. “Supposing 
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it,” he says, “to be true that these evils exist 
to a great degree, such evils should not he 
charged to the introduction of our system as 
its most characteristic marks. Let not the 
present he compared to a state of things never 
known here, when justice was cheap and ex- 
peditious, but with that which certainly did 
hcretofore exist, viz., one in which there was no 
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sacred duty of redressing injuries and punish- 
ing crimes depended upon the tyranny and ca- 
prices of a revenue officer, who either entirely 
disregarded the duty, or by corruption and 
abuse made it a source of profit.” 

The views of Mr. Strachey are, to a certain 
extent, confirmed by the report of the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the dis- 
turbances at Bareilly, in 1816. They repre- 
sent our courts of justice to he viewed as a 
grievance by the upper classes, and not as a 
blessing by the lower. With regard to the 
majority of the latter, the commissioners add, 
that the expenose of our courts rendered them 
scarcely accessible, and their delay nearly 
useless. This charge, however, had been an- 
swered by anticipation hy Mr. Strachey. 

Upon the whole, the truth will be found to 
be, that thers was some sinall share of griev- 
ances and a very large amount of disconteot 
—that discontent arising from the lawless 
propensities of the people generally, from the 
mortified ambition of the upper classes, and 
the miserable poverty of the lower. Previously 
to its cession to the British, the country had, 
hy misgovernment, been reduced to a state 
almost of desolation ; and though it had sub- 
sequently improved, yet it must be remem- 
hered, that fourteen years is but ashort period 
for raising a country from ruin. The misery 
of the people and the turbulence of their 
leaders were elements fearfully adapted to 
coalesce in the production of an explosion. 
The privations and sufferings of the lower 
classes were boroe by them with sullen inodif- 
ference, if not with patience, and little danger 
to the state might have arisen from this 
source; but the people of Rohileund were 
actuated by a fanatical attachment to their 
chiefs, which induced them to follow wherever 
their superior would lead them. Their fidelity 
was the effect of mers habit ; but it afforded the 
chiefs a powerful iastrument for thwarting and 
annoying the government, whenever their 
caprics or calculation led them to employ it. 
The country was prepared for change of any 
sort, aod by applying a very small portion of 
the principle of fermentation, the entire mass 
might he put in motion. 

In the district of Bareilly this was found in 
the attempt to introducs some polices regu- 
lations, which had heen carried into effect 
without difficulty through the greater part of 
the tsrritories subject to the presidency of 
Bengal. These arrangements, however, in- 
volved certain fiscal changes, which were 
eagerly seized at Bareilly as a ground for dis- 
satisfaction and resistance. A new tax is not 
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a very popular thing anywhere: in India the 
amount of reluctance which most men feel at 
parting with their money is increased by the 
rooted aversion to change. In the East the 
land has been regarded as the legitimate object 
of taxation, but any thing resembling a personal 
tax has always heen regarded hy the people 
of India with great dislike, and the attempt 
to levy an impost of such a nature has 
generally been unsuccessful, often dangerous. 
There was, in the present instance, some en- 
couragement to resistance afforded by the 
success which had attended earlier experi- 
ments in the art of agitation: a police tax 
and a house tax, previously imposed, had both 
been surrendered to popular disapprobation, 
and the people were, it appears, sufficiently 
versed in philosophy to expect the recurrence 
of similar effects from the operation of similar 
causes, 

A. sort of police establishment had previously 
existed, the expense of which was defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. The persons re- 
tained on this service received generally the 
allowance of one rupee per month, and in no 
case more than two. The number of these 
well-paid supporters of the social system was 
determined by the amount of contributions 
which could be obtained from any particular 
street or portion of a street; and in making 
the new arrangements, the government con- 
sulted the Indian love of unchanging con- 
tinuity, hy making the assessment with 
reference to the numher of chokeedars formerly 
retained hy voluntary contributions, Ag, 
however, the new chokeedars were to have a 
salary of three rupees per month, the amount 
of contribution was increased, as well as its 
character changed from a voluntary to a com- 
pulsory payment. 

The wish of government, of course, was to 
carry its object quietly and securely, and the 
magistrate appears to have been desirous, in 
this respect, of forwarding the views of his 
superiors ; but no one acquainted with Indian 
affairs can he ignorant how frequently the 
good intentions of the European authorities 
have heen frustrated by the perverseness or 
treachery of native servants; and a fresh 
example was here afforded. 

A native officer, called the kotwal, to whom 
fell the duty of collecting the assessment, dis- 
charged his duty in a manner the most over- 
bearing and offensive. The official insolence 
of a functionary of humble rank, aud of very 
low origin, could not fail to provoke the 
higher classes of a people like those of 
Rohileund. It was said, moreover, that the 
kotwal had demanded in some instances rates 
far exceeding those which his authority war- 
ranted him to receive. It was currently re- 
ported, also, that he connived at the first 
indications of tumult, aud even assisted in the 
councils which led to them ; that, like many 
patriots everywhere, and all disturbers in the 
East, he had a nice perception of the propriety 
of an alliances between the public good and his 
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own private interest; that he caused a com- 
munication to be made to the shopkeepers, 
that if they would raise a sum of money for his 
benefit, the tax should he relinquished ; that, 
in cousequsnce, a douceur of four thousand 
rupees was tendered, and that the con- 
sideration for this fee afforded by the kotwal 
was, his advice to the subscribers to pursue a 
plan which had been tried in other places, 
that of deserting their houses and encamping 
round the magistrate’s resideuce. 

What effect might have heen produced hy 
the presence of a larger number of the Com- 
pany’s European servants, it is impossible to 
conjecture ; but it happened, at the period of 
the iusurrection, that few were in the town. 
The senior and third judges of the court of 
appeal were absent on circuit; the fourth 
judge had proceeded to Benares, avd the 
collector of the revenue was engaged in the 
interior of the district; the entire weight of 
responsibility, therefore, rested on the magis- 
trate, 

Among those who played the most con- 
spicuous parts in the drama acted at Bareilly 
was Mooftee Mahomed Ewery, a person of 
great influence among the Mahometans. His 
first public appearance on the scene was on 
the 27th of March, when he became the chan- 
nel of transmitting to the magistrate a petition 
alleged to emanate from the inhabitants at 
large. The petition was confined to generali- 
ties, The exactions and extortions which were 
believed to have been committed in carrying 
the new measure into operation were not even 
noticed. The tax was simply denounced as 
a public grievance, and the same tone was 
preserved in numerous placards published in 
the town. The resistance to the tax was ons 
of those movements not altogether unknown 
in more western countries, but little expected 
in the East. A common spirit pervaded the 
whole people. As in similar movements in 
countries boasting a higher degree of know- 
ledge and civilization, the larger portion of 
those engaged knew not why they resisted ; it 
was sufficient for them that their neighbours 
set the example. Every man was ready to 
submit, if submission became general; but 
every man was determined to resist so long as 
resistancs was the fashion. They were em- 
barked in a common struggle, for a common 
object ; and though the sense of individual. 
grievance might refresh the energy of some, it 
was the force of habit and association which 
gave to their opposition coherence and steadi- 
ness. 

The period of the presentation of the peti- 
tion was marked hy a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people, in consequence of which some 
of the parties engaged in it were apprehended ; 
but it was not until the 16th of April that the 
insurrection assumed the formidable character 
which it ultimately bore. On that day the 
kotwalee peons were actively engaged in en- 
forcing the levy of the chokeedares assessment, 
and in the course of their progress they hroke 
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forcibly into the house of 2 woman, for the 
purpose of distraining property, to realize 
her proportion of the assessment. A scuffle 
ensued, in which the owner of the house was 
wounded: this was a fortunate circumstance 
for the cause of the opposers of the tax. The 
suffering female was a martyr in the cause of 
the people, and was treated with all the 
honours’ due to such a character. She was 
placed upon a bed, and carried to the mooftee ; 
the mooftee advised the bearers to take her to 
the magistrate, which they did, and the magis- 
trate referred the woman for redresa to the 
Adawlut. This advice was as little acceptable 
to the people as might be expected. Dis- 
appointed in obtaining summary justice, the 
procession returned to the mooftee and de- 
clared the result of their application. If the 
conduct of the magistrate was marked by 
indifference, that of the mooftee was certainly 
characterized by an ample degree of warmth. 
The story of the populace not only roused his 
indignation and awoke all the energy of his 
patriotism, but, according to his own repre- 
sentation, excited his personal fears. On hear- 
ing the relation of what had passed before the 
magistrate, he exclaimed that, if such were 
that functionary’s justice, no person’s life or 
honour was safe within the town, and that, 
therefore, it was high time for him to leave it. 
Tt is not likely that the mooftee then felt any 
apprehension for his personal safety ; but a 
circumstance which occurred immediately after- 
wards might perhaps give rise to a feeling 
which previously he thought it expedient to 
simulate. The continuance of the tumult 
necessarily called for the interposition of the 
magistrate. He proceeded in person, with a 
lieutenant and a party of sepoys, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the tumult and 
dispersing the mob. The mooftee had quitted 
his house, either under the influence of the 
impressions which he had avowed or from 
some other cause, and the fact of his meeting 
the magistrate with an armed force was cal- 
culated to strengthen any fears he might 
previously have entertained, or to excite ap- 
prehension if it had not before existed, 
Conscious of the part he had acted, he might 
not unnaturally suppose that the magistrate 
meditated his arrest. It is true that the force 
was small, but it was sufficient for this purpose, 
and consequently not to be despised. 

In cases of petty riot the sight of troops 
generally operates as a complete sedative ; in 
the imstance before us this was not the case. 
The government force, being assailed by the 
mob and by the servants of the mooftee, was 
compelled to act in its own defence. It has 
been questioned whether the attacks were 
made ina serious spirit of resistance, or whether 
they were only intended to facilitate the escape 
of the mooftee. Whatever the motive, the 
result was lamentable, for several of the 
rioters were killed. Among those who fell 
were two persous connected with the moof- 
tee. This sacrifice of human life was ren- 
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dered unavoidable hy the proceedings of the 
insurgents, and neither the magistrate nor 
the military can be blamed for it, It was, 
however, little calculated to calm the irrita- 
tion which existed, or to render the new levy 
popular. The life of man, indeed, is not highly 
estimated in the East, and the people of 
Rohileund were by no means remarkable for 
tenderness with regard to it. But it must 
he remembered, that two of the slain were 
adherenta of the mooftee—this was a heinous 
scandal; but what was still worse, it unfortu- 
nately happened that, in the confusion, the 
eyebrow of the mooftee himself received the 
indignity of a scratch. This outrage was 
more than Mahometan patience could bear. 
Sacrilege appeared to be added to exaction, 
and the enthusiasm of the votaries of the 
prophet was raised to boiling heat. The old 
tale—threadbare and ridiculous as it was—of 
the intention of the British to force Christianity 
on India, was revived ; and since fanaticism 
sees all that it chooses to see, and nothing 
besides, it need not be doubted that the 
charge was believed. The never extinguished 
hope of once more beholding the standard of 
the prophet wave in triumph over every spot 
formerly subjected to Mahometan rule, re- 
vived, as it never fails to revive, whenever cir- 
cumstances present the slightest symptoms of 
encouragement. The object was uo longer 
resistance to an unpopular tax, nor conten- 
tion for acivil right; the dispute had assumed 
the lofty character and the deadly hue of a 
religious quarrel, The faith was in danger, 
and all good Muesulmans were bound to de- 
fend it. 

The mooftee, notwithstanding the accident 
to his eyebrow, effected hia escape ; and his 
subsequent conduct was well calculated to. 
keep alive the fanatical spirit of the people. He 
repaired to a mosque on the skirts of the 
town, and hoisted the green or holy flag, with 
the declared view of assembling his friends 
and followers to protect him from the pre- 
sumed violence of the magistate. This was 
obviously a course which the European authori- 
tiea could not view without apprehension, 
nor pass over without precaution ; and on the 
morning after the mooftee had taken his post 
at the mosque, a detachment of two com- 
panies of sepoys, with a brigade of six- 
pounders, was placed immediately in front of 
him. 

The mooftee was not idle in his retirement, 
and he showed himself no unworthy follower 
of the prophet, who claimed the right to pro- 
pagate his religion by the sword. He appears 
to have forwarded communications to the prin- 
cipal Mussulman towns in Rohileund, calling 
ou the followers of Mahomet to stand forth in 
defence of their insulted religion.. The greater 
part of them, like the actors in another reli- 
gious tumult, ‘‘ knew not wherefore they were 
brought together ;” but as the craftsmen were 
not the less ready on that account to cry 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” so the 
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Mussulmans of Rohilennd, knowing nothing 
but that the mooftee had raised the holy flag, 
were fully prepared to shout, ‘“ Blessed he the 
prophet!” and to second their exclamations 
by the sword, 

Reluctant to proceed to extremities, the 
magistrate attempted to negotiate, and Major 
Hearsey and Lieutenant Roberts were de- 
spatched to confer with the mooftee ; the nazir 
of the collector was also commanded by that 
officer to perform the same duty. The fanatical 
spirit of the people was strongly manifested 
during these conferences. They were con- 
stantly interrupted by persons who declared 
that they had come in express search of mar- 
tyrdom, and as negotiation, if successful, would 
deprive them of the anticipated pleasure, they 
viewed the process which was going forward 
with great fear and the most unrestrained dis- 
approbation. 

Such were the feelings of a portion of the 
people. Their leader had evidently no appe- 
tite for martyrdom, and he had taken con- 
siderable pains to avert such a fate from him- 
self. In the conferences with him religion 
seems to have occupied a very small share of 
attention ; it was well to parade it before the 
people, but in meetings of business the mooftee 
was willing tp let it sleep, and confine the dis- 
cussion to temporalities. The chief complaint 
related to the conduct of the kotwal, which, 
without doubt, had heen bad enough. His 
dismissal from office, and the surrender of his 
person to the mercy of the insurgents, were 
declared the first conditions of their returning 
Ohedience to the law. The further points 
contended for were, the abolition of the tax, 
the pardon of the mooftee—a matter too in- 
teresting to the chief negotiator to he over- 
looked—and a provision for the families of 
the persons killed in the previous affray. 

The negotiations did not, however, advance 
satisfactorily. The mooftee probably thaught 
that resistance had gone far enaugh, but this 
was by no means the helief of his adherents. 
The interruptions which the negotiations 
received from the burning zeal of the people 
to enjoy the company of the Aowris have heen 
already mentioned. The invitations to arms 
which bad been forwarded by the mooftee now 
too began to manifest their full effect. Hordes 
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of fanatical and armed Mussulmans, anxious 
for the blood of the infidel, flocked in from 
other towns of Rohilcund. A more temperate 
zeal would have better suited the purposes 
of the mooftee ; but he had now no power of 
controlling the monstar he had called into 
existence. If he declined extreme measures, 
there were others prepared to undertake them. 
The timidity of age might paralyze his reso- 
lution, but in a person named Mahomed Esa 
the mob found an unscrupulous and vigorous 
leader. He was young and reckless; he had 
obtained great influence over the insurgents, 
and availed himself to the full of the state 
of circumstances to inflame the popular 
phrenzy. 

The anxiety of the malcontents for action 
became almost uncontrollable : pne party pro- 
posed an attack by night upon the small force 
which the magistrate had placed to watch the 
movements of the mooftes. Happily, this 
was opposed, or its destruction would have 
been almost inevitahle. The intention, how- 
ever, was only postponed ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 25th of April, after murdering an 
English gentleman under circumstances of 
wanton atrocity, the attack was made. The 
insurgents were met by the British detach- 
ment, which was commanded by Captain Bos- 
cawen, with firmness. Its number was small, 
and the circumstances in which it was placed 
difficult ; but its spirit was good. The insur- 
gents were defeated with considerable loss, 
and this result led necessarily to their disper- 
sion, and to the re-establishment of order. 

The tax imposed at Bareilly was of small 
amount, and it had been intraduced without 
much difficulty throughout a considerable por- 
tion of India; but it was at variance with the 
habits of the people upon whom it was at- 
tempted to be levied, and it offended many 
prejudices. The unpopularity of the impost 
was undoubtedly increased by the ill conduct 
af those engaged in the collection of it; but 
there can be no doubt that it was greatly dis- 
liked, independently of all aggravating cir- 
cumstances. It wasa change—this in India 
is always regarded as an evil. It might be a 
beneficial change, hut it is useless and dan- 
gerous to insist upon benefiting men against 
their will, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


DISPUTES BETWEEN THE PEISHWA AND THE GUICOWAR—MURDER OF GUNGADHUR SHASTRY— 
TRIMBUCKJEE DAINGLIA SURRENDERED TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT—-THE PINDARRIES— 
CAPTURE OF HATTRASS AND MOORSAUM—ATTACK ON THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT POONA— 


MEASURES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 


THE PINDARRIES—TREATY WITH SOINDIA—BATILE 


OF SEETABULDEE—-RISE OF TOOLSEE BHYE—BATTLE OF MAHIDPORE—TREATY WITH HOLKAR 
—DEFEAT OF THE PEISHWA—FALL OF TALNEIR—PERFIDY AND ARREST OF APPA SAHTB— 
CAPTURE OF CHANDA AND MALLIGAUM—PEISHWA SURRENDERS—FALL OF ASSEERGHUR-—— 
AFFAIRS IN CEYLON—PALMER AND COMPANY—RESIGNATION OF THE MARQUIS HASTINGS. 


THE complicated drama which is about to open 
requires that attention should be carried hack 
to a period antecedent to the occurrence of 
some of the events which formed the subject 
of the last chapter. When Lord Moira under- 
took the reins of government in India, the 
elements of commotion were almost every- 
where prepared, and some favourable oppor- 
tunity, or casual act of provocation, was only 
wanting to call them into operation. Amon 
the causes which were likely to disturb the 
peace of the country were certain differences 
between the peishwa and the guicowar, for 
the settlement of which the former prince 
manifested a most extraordinary anxiety. 
This, however, was in perfect correspondence 
with the usual practices of native courts, of 
taking advantage of any chaoge in the British 
government to press, with unwonted earnest- 
ness and pertinacity, every claim which they 
possess, or pretend to possess, either upon 
that goverumeat or upon the states under its 
protection. 

The discussions between the peishwa and 
the guicowar arose partly out of the former 
connection between those princes; and the 
British government, by the treaties concluded 
with both, was bound to arbitrate upon their 
claims. A further ground of dispute was 
furnished hy the circumstances of Ahmedabad. 
This district was divided between the peishwa 
and the guicowar; the former prince had 
granted a lease of his share to the latter, and 
arrangements had been made, under the 
sanction and influence of the British govern- 
ment, calculated to promote the advancement 
of the country in prosperity and happiness. 
The success of those arrangements was, how- 
ever, endangered by a desire expressed by 
the peishwa to resume his portion of the 
territory. This was a result alike to he de- 
precated by the guicowar, the British govern- 
ment, and the inhabitants of the district in 
question ; andit became necessary that endea- 
vours should he made to avertit. With these 
questions were mixed up others, connected 
with the peishwa’s interest in Kattywar ; and 
altogether, the disputes were involved in much 
intricacy, while the objects to which they 
related were of great delicacy and importance. 

Although the British government possessed 


the power of arbitration, it was obviously 
desirable that this authority should not be 
exercised except in case of absolute necessity ; 
and that, before calling it into operation, 
every opportunity should be afforded to the 
native powers of settling their differences by 
negotiation between themselves. Some at- 
tempts to effect this object were made by the 
guicowar’s vakeel at Poona, but they were 
counteracted by the intrigues of a person 
named Trimbuckjee Dainglia, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Peishwa, and had a 
personal interest in the determination of one 
of the questions at issue,—the resumption of 
the peishwa’s direct authority in Ahmedabad. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia was one of those in- 
triguing and fortunate adventurers naturally 
generated in the atmosphere of a despotic 
court. His origin was low, and his earliest 
employment under the peishwa was that of a 
menial servant. His disposition, however, 
led him to watch for opportunities of raising 
his fortune, and he found them. On some 
occasions the means fell in his way of render- 
ing services desired by his master, and he was 
pot slow to improve the advantages he thus 
gained. He rose rapidly in his sovereign’s 
favour, and so successfully advanced his own 
influence, that at length, though the office of 
first minister was nominally held by another, 
all substantial power was actually in the 
hands of Trimbuckjee Dainglia. The British 
resident at Poona at this time was the 
Hovourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. He 
formed and expressed a most unfavourable 
opinion of this man, and the progress of 
events proved that it was just. 

The efforts of the guicowar’s agent at 
Poona to effect an amicable arrangement 
being constantly frustrated by the machina- 
tions of the peishwa’s upprincipled favourite, 
it was deemed advisable to make a change in 
the person by whom the negotiation was to 
be conducted. Gungadhur Shastry, the guico- 
war's principal minister, was a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and judgment, The services 
which he had rendered to the guicowar state 
were pre-eminent. He had laboured strenu- 
ously to eradicate abuse from every part of 
the government, and to his exertions the 
rescue of the state from bankruptcy and ruin 
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was mainly attrihutahls. Ths taleuts, rank, 
and character of this individual seemed to 
point him out as the fittest. person to conduct 
the negotiations with the peishwa, and by 
the advice of Captain Carnac, who discerned 
and duly appreciated his merits, he was nomi- 
nated to the performancs of that duty. 

His appointment was regarded hy the pre- 
vailing party at Poona with disliks and appre- 
hension, and, previonsly to his arrival, some 
frivolous objections were raised by the peishwa 
to receiving him. These wers removed by 
the British resident, and Guugadhur Shastry 
proceeded to the seat of his mission. Here 
intrigue and counteraction awaited his pro- 
ceedings,’ A servant of a former dewan of 
the. Gnicowar goverument, named Bundojee, 
was engaged in active attempts to frustrate 
the shastry’s endeavours: he had frequent 
interviews with the minister, and even went 
so far as to produce a letter, purporting to he 
from Futteh Sing, the rnler of the Guicowar 
state, disavowing the mission. These pro- 
ceedings, being communicated to Captain 
Carnac, were by him laid hefore Futteh Sing. 
The Guicowar prince explicitly and entirely 
disavowed them, aud, in proof of his sincerity, 
intreated that an application might be made 
by the resident at Poona for the surrender of 
the person of the individual who had thus 
abused his name. The application, however, 
was not made; the principal reason for re- 
fraining being the difficulty of adducing suffi- 
cient evidence to justify such a demand. 

Another active agent of intrigue was Bhug- 
wunt Row Guicowar, a relation of tha sove- 
reign whom Guugadhur Shastry represented. 
He had visited the peishwa’s territories under 
pretence of a pilgrimage, and, being there, 
sought an interview with the sovereign, on the 
ground of being the bearer of letters to him. 
Against this the British resident remonstrated, 
and at length obtained a promise from the 
peishwa, that he would not ses Bhugwunt 
-Row without a previous communication of his 
intention. 

Ths designs of this promoter of intrigue 
and division had been penetrated by Captain 
Carnac, who forthwith was commissioned hy 
Futteh Sing Guicowar to request that the 
British government would take effectual 
means of averting the mischievous couse- 
quences to be apprehended. In the mean 
time, however, the peishwa had violated the 
promise which he had given to the British 
resident, by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a 
very full durbar, in the presence of the accre- 
dited ministers of the Guicowar. This hreach 
of his word he eudeavoured to excuse by 
alleging that the appearance of Bhugwuut 
Row at durbar had not been sanctioned by 
him ; the habitual conduct and feelings of the 
peishwa, however, render it almost certain 
that this statement was false, 

With the view of testing the sincerity of 
the Guicowar priuce, and at the same time 
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to encounter with better effect the mass of 
intrigue with which he was surrounded, 
Captain Carnac had been iustructed to com- 
municate to Fntteh Sing the facts reported 
from Poona hy the resident, and to submit 
to his highness the propriety of meeting the 
proceedings, in which his name had heen 
surreptitiously used, by a disclaimer, framed 
in such a formal and authoritative manner 
that it could be officially used at the durbar 
of Poona. Soms reluctance was at first 
manifested to this ; but the objections of the 
priuce were ultimately overcoms by the 
address of the resident: the required docu- 
ment was given, and forwarded by the Bombay 
governnient to Poona. 

Gungadhur Shastry had hitherte received 
few marks of favour from the peishwa or his 
minister, and his endeavonrs to arrange the 
matters in dispute had heen abortive. The 
peishwa refused to renew the lease of Ahmed- 
abad—on this point he was explicit : on others, 
every sort of evasion, chicanery, and delay 
was employed to postpone the conclusion of 
the negotiation. Gungadhur Shastry was at 
length about to take his departure from Poona, 
relinquishing to the British government the 
task which he had laboured assiduously, but 
vainly, to perform, when a sudden changs 
took place in the conduct of the peishwa and 
his minister, which induced: him to suspend 
the execution of his intention. Both ths 
master and the servant began to make an 
ostentatious display of kindly feeliugs towards 
the shastry, and to appear anxious to atone 
for their former hostility by the most extra- 
ordinary marks of esteem and confidence. 
Prospects of a settlement of the disputed 
questions, upon terms consistent with the 
interest of the Guicowar, were held out, and 
the greatestapparent cordiality was established 
between the shastry and his former enemy, 
Trimbuckjee. As a crowning mark of the 
peishwa’s favour, he actually proposed a mar- 
riage between a female of his own family and 
the shastry’s son, aud preparations were made 
for its celebration. 

The peishwa and his minister proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to Nassuck, and the shastry 
accompanied them. During the joumey, re- 
norts that the shastry had been seized hy 
Trimbuckjee were extensively circulated at 
Poona. They were dishelieved by the British 
resident; but so much pains were taken to 
couvince him that they had uo foundation, as 
to excite in his mind considerable surprise. 
It has been stated that, at the period when 
Gungadhur Shastry and Trimbuckjes were 
associated on friendly terms, the latter avowed 
to the former that, before their reconciliation, 
he had heen engaged in plans for his assassina- 
tion. This avowal seems scaresly credible, 
and if made, it is not easily to be traced to 
any rational motive. If intended as a parade 
of entire confidence, it was certainly a clumsy 
expedient, and would seem quite as likely to 
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hig dependence on the good faith of one who 
did not hesitate to acknowledge having enter- 
tained such abominable designs. 

The shastry, though he had formerly felt 
some apprehensians of treachery and violence, 
appears to have been divested, by the smooth- 
ness of the minister, of every relic of such 
feelings: they were again, indeed, roused, but 
it was when too late, Avother devotional 
journey was proposed, and the shastry invited 
to accompany the peishwa and the minister to 
Puuderpore. On this occasion, the shastry’s 
colleague, Bappoo Mryaul, a man of wary and 
circumspect character, was not permitted to 
accompany him, and his exclusion was attri- 
buted to the influence of Trimbuckjee. At 
his desire, also, the shastry consented to leave 
most of his attendants at Poona. 

The visit to Punderpore took place in July, 
1815. On the 14th of that month the shastry 
went to an entertainment; on his return he 
complained of fever, and desired that if any 
persons came to request his presence at the 
temple, they might be told that he was ill. 
In about half an hour after his return, a mes- 
senger from Trimbuckjee came to request him 
to join that person in his devotions; but was 
told that the shastry was unwell, and would 
not go out. A second messenger arrived, 
shortly after, to acquaint the shastry that the 
peishwa was to go to the temple the next 
morning, and that hs ought to take advantage 
of the interval and attend prayers; but not to 
bring many attendants with him. He still 
declined. Soon after the receipt of the second 
message, two of his friends left him and pro- 
ceeded to the great temple. Here they met 
Trimbuckjee, who lamented the refusal of the 
shastry to come to prayers, and entreated 
them to use their influence to change his 
determination. One of them returned, and 
told the shastry what had occurred; but he 
still pleaded illness as a reason for nov-com- 
pliance. Reflecting, hawever, that his refusal 
to join in the devotions of the temple, after 
these various messages, might appear strange 
in the eyes of Trimbuckjee, he at length 
agreed to go. 

As he passed along, one of his attendants 
heard a man in the crowd ask, ‘‘ Which is the 
shastry ?” and another reply, ‘‘ He who wears 
the necklace ;” but not thinking the inquiry 
of any importance, he paid no attention either 
to the person asking the qnestion or to him 
who mads the answer. The shastry entered 
the temple, performed his devotians, and after 
remaining a few minutes in conversation with 
Trimbuckjes Dainglia, returned towards the 
house which he occupied. He advanced but 
a short distance from the temple, when three 
men came running behind him, and, as if clear- 
ing the road for some person of distinction, 
calling out, ‘‘Make way! make way!” Their 
left hands were folded up in cloths, and each 
of them, in his right hand, bore what seemed 
ta be a twisted clath, such as appears to be 
commonly used for striking persons in a crowd 
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to make them stand asido. One of them struck 
the shastry a violent blow with the cloth, and 
it was then discovered that he had a sword in 
his hand; another seized him by the hair and 
threw him down; and, whilst in the act of 
falling, a third ruffian cut him on the head. 
Three of the shastry’s attendants remained 
with their master; but two more assassins 
rushing from the front, the whole of them were 
wounded and disabled. The rest of the 
shastry’s friends and followers, who do not 
appear to have been blest with any large share 
of personal intrepidity, ran away, leaving him 
in the hands of his murderers. Being thus 
at liberty to complete their bloody work, they 
mangled the unhappy man in a dreadful man- 
ner, aud then departed; one of them exclaim- 
ing, in the Mahratta language, ‘“‘ We have 
now finished him.” 

Three of the shastry’s people had remained 
at the temple, in attendance upon one of his 
suite. As they approached the spat where 
the murder had been committed, they saw five 
meo, with naked swords, running towards the 
temple. This alarmed them, but not being 
aware of what had happened, they made their 
way as quietly as possible to the shastry’s 
house; not finding him there, they returned 
to the road, where they discovered his hody 
cut to pieces. 

The British resident had accompanied the 
peishwa to Nassuck, but, understanding that 
his attendance at Punderpore would not he 
acceptable, he had, on the departure of the 
devotees for that place, proceeded ta Ellora. 
There he learned the horrible events which 
had marked the devotional expedition of the 
peishwa, to whom he forthwith communicated 
his intention of immediately returning to 
Poona, calling on him, at the same time, to 
take measures for discovering aud bringing to 
justice the murderers of the shastry. Captain 
Pottinger, the assistant, who had heen left at 
Poona, was instructed to provide for the safety 
of the surviving parties connected with the 
Baroda mission ; and, in case of necessity, he 
was to invite them to encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British residency. 

The demands of Mr. Elphinstone were un- 
heeded ; and the representations of the shastry’s 
followers, of course, met with no better success. 
The day after the murder some of the shastry’s 
attendants waited on Trimbuckjee, and urged 
that it hehoved him, alike as the friend of the 
deceased and minister of the peishwa, to insti- 
tute an active inquiry. He received them 
with great civility, but said that he had no 
clue to guide him in tracing the criminals, 
aud that the shastry was wrong to venture 
abroad without fifty or a hundred attendants. 
It was answered, that the shastry considered 
himself among friends; that it was not usual 
to bring many people on such occasions; and, 
with regard to the want of marks by which to 
trace the perpetrators of the crimes, they 
observed, that the assassins wore the dress of. 
the Carnatic, and that Trimbuckjee well knew 
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who were the shastry’s enemies. To this the 
minister replied by an appeal to that power 
whoee agency is so universally recognized in 
the east. He asked, ‘‘How could I avert 
what fate has decreed?” And, having thus 
removed the transaction beyond the sphere of 
human responsibility, he consoled the shastry’s 
followere by assuring them that, now their 
protector was gone, they muet depend upon 
themselves; graciously adding, however, that 
he would do what he conld for them. On the 
following day the shastry’s followers obtained 
permission to return to Poona; but it was 
intimated to them, that they need not trouble 
themselves to attend any more, either npon 
Trimbuckjee or the peishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British 
resident did not produce any serious investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the murder, 
they were sufficient to induce Trimbuckjee and 
his sovereign to take extraordinary measures 
for their own safety. Before the murder, 
indeed, the peishwa had adopted some unusual 
precantions. New troops were raised, addi- 
tional guarde were posted round his honse, 
and, contrary to his usual practice, his pro- 
gress was attended by a large body of armed 
men. After the murder these precautions 
were redoubled. 

The peishwa returned to Poona, bnt his 
entry was marked by symptoms of anxiety and 
fear, His approach was not preceded hy any 
notice: he arrived ia a close palanquin, and 
was not met by any of hie chiefs, The day of 
his arrival was a great festival, on which thou- 
sands of Brahmine were accustomed to attend, 
to receive his alms. He never before failed to 
be present at the dispensation; but, on this 
occasion, he did not appear. At night strong 
guards were posted, not only at the palace, 
but at the house of Trimbuckjee. Suhse- 
quently, the levies of new troops, and the 
concentration of military force in the vicinity 
of Poona, continued; and every movement 
manifested distrust and alarm. 

Soon after the peiahwa’s return, the British 
resident requested an audience ; this, on va- 
rious pretexts, was evaded. After much dif- 
ficnlty, Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in convey- 
ing to the peishwa a paper, containing a 
direct charge agaiast Trimbuckjee, and de- 
manding his arrest, aa well as that of Bhng- 
wunt Row and Bundojee, the two persons who 
had so anxiously endeavonred to undermine 
and counteract the labours of Gungadhur 
Shastry. In this paper, the resident, after 
stating the anxiety he had felt for an inter- 
view, expressed his surprise that no inquiry 
had been made into the circumstances of the 
shastry’s assassination. The peishwa’s pride 
and feelings were, however, respected, by 
averting the imputation of neglect and guilt 
from him, and casting it upon those whose 
duty it was to have informed his highness of 
the facta ; a duty which, it was assumed, they 
had omitted to perform ; and to this omission 
was attributed the forbearance of the prince 
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from those measures which were necessary to 
uphold the character of his government, and 
which, the resident took for granted, were in 
accordance not less with his inclinations than 
with his duty. The peishwa was informed 
that the public voice had been unanimous in 
accusing Trimbuckjee ae the instigator of the 
crime; the facts of the murder, and of the 
minister’s conduct after ite perpetration, were 
recapitnlated ; the necessity of the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee, in order that witnesses might 
not be deterred from coming forward by the 
terror of his power and influence, was urged ; 
and the paper terminated by distinctly ap- 
prizing the peishwa, that all communication 
with the British government must be sus- 
pended until its demand upon this point 
should he satisfied. 

The peishwa now felt that, to preserve ap- 
pearances, it was necessary to do something ; 
but appearance being his only object, he re- 
solved that it should be as little as possible. A 
day or two after the delivery of the paper, the 
resident received a message, assuring him that 
it had been perneed with the fullest attention, 
and that the peishwa had taken certaia pro- 
ceedings in consequence. These ateps were, 
however, very nngatiefactory. The two minor 
agents, Bhngwunt Row and Bundojee, had 
been placed under restraint, but the grand 
conspirator, Trimbuckjee, remained at large, 
and had actually the custody of hia alleged 
coadjutors in crime; the guards placed over 
their houses belonged to Trimbuckjee. Fur- 
ther evidence was afforded of the insincere and 
deceptive character of these proceedings, by 
the fact of an interview haviag taken place 
between Trimbuckjee and Bundojee on the 
preceding night. 

The charge against Trimbuckjee could not 
be altogether passed over in the peishwa’s 
message: but ‘nothiag explicit wae atated with 
regard to it; an explanation being promised 
through a certain native agent of the British 
residency, whom the minister requested to be 
sent tohim. Thie agent wae incapacitated by 
age and infirmities, and another was con- 
sequently sent. To him a long message was 
delivered, componnded of professions of at- 
tachment to the British government, and a 
denial of the gnilt of Trimbuckjee ; the latter 
being accompanied by an offer to arreat him 
immediately, if his guilt were proved (which, 
while he remained at large, was obviously 
next to impossible) ; and a promise to consider 
the establishment of the truth of his having 
sent invitations to the shastry to come to the 
temple with a few attendants, as sufficient 
evidence of guilt, To this Mr. Elphinstone 
replied, by repeating that he was prepared to 
make good his charges ; by reiterating his call 
for the arrest of Trimbuckjee ; and by warn- 
ing the peiehwa of the danger in which he 
placed his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, by a perseverance in the course which 
he had hitherto adopted. 

The grounds of suspicion against Trim- 
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buckjee were, indeed, too strong to be over- 
looked. His auxiety for the shastry’s attend- 
ance in the temple on the night of the murder, 
and the pains he took to induce him ta over- 
come the reluctance which he felt to leaving 
his house—his express desire that the shastry 
should he accompanied by few attendants, and 
the blame which, after the murder, he cast 
upon him, for not being provided with a 
greater number—the impunity of the mur- 
derers, in a place surrounded hy the peishwa’s 
guards, and the omission of all endeavours to 
trace them, or to ascertain their persons and 
matives—the fact of no measure heing taken 
to arrest Bhugwunt Row and Buodgjee, on 
whom strong suspicion alighted, till presasd by 
the British resident—these, with many other 
minor circumstances, combined with the pro- 
fligate character of Trimbuckjee, and his 
furmer notorious hostility to the shastry, 
tended to fx upon the minister the guilt of 
the atrocious crime by which the peishwa’s 
territories had been disgraced and the British 
government insulted. The suspicion, indeed, 
extended further and higher; it ascended 
through the servant to the sovereign: but as 
it was impossible to reach the latter without 
measures of positive hostility, the effect of 
which might not be confined to Poona, but 
might possibly light up the flames of war 
through a large portion of India, it was 
deemed advisable, on the principles of expe- 
diency, to suffer the guilty sovereign ta escape 
the doom he merited, and to be conteut with 
the surrender of his instrument. 

The peishwa, however, continued ‘to refuse 
this act of justice. He required the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee to be preceded hy an investiga- 
tion into the charges ; a mode of proceeding 
nowhere adopted, where the grounds of sus- 
picion are so stroog and the imputed crime of 
so deep a dye, and one which he knew must 
be ineffectusl, from the ample means which 
the minister of a despotic sovereign must pos- 
sess, while he continnes in the enjoyment of 
freedom and power, to silence the voices of all 
who may he disposed ta accuse him. The 
arrest of Trimbuckjee was, therefore, an indis- 
pensable preliminary to a fair or effectual in- 
vestigation ; and by consenting to enter on an 
inquiry without it, the resident would only 
have insured to an atrocious criminal the 
benefit of a public exculpation. The peishwa 
would not admit this; he appeared determined 
10 make common cause with his favourite, and 
to stand or fall with him. 

Trimbuckjee had not only been «# supple 
agent in the political intrigues of the peishwa, 
but also the active and ready promoter of the 
licentious and degradiog pleasures in which a 
large portion of that prince’s life was spent. 
He had been found a useful instrument for 
effecting any purpose, however base or wicked, 
to which his master calied him. Nothing dis- 
gusted him hy its vileness; nothing deterred 
him hy its atrocity. Whether as the expe- 
rienced purveyor to sensual indulgence; the 
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adept in intrigue and chicanery ; or, lastly, 
the unscrupulous villain, to whom murder was 
but one among various means of accomplish- 
ing a desired end, he could nat he spared ; 
and the peishwa might, moreover, apprehend 
danger to himself, from the discaveries which 
hope or fear might induce Trimbuckjee to 
make. Ths wildest aud most dangerous 
schemes were, therefore, sought to secure ini- 
puuity to the favourite. It was even proposed 
that he should quit Poona and excite a feigned 
rebellion, in which, while ostensibly assailing 
the authority of the peishwa, he was to reccive 
his secret support. Insane as was this scheme, 
some preparations were made for carryiog it 
into effect. At other times, various modes of 
compromise were offered; but all these the 
resident, with proper firmness and a just sense 
of what was due to his country, rejected. 

Some commotions at Hyderahad inspired 
the authorities at Poona with still greater con- 
fidence. Subterfuge and compromise then 
gave way to language and conduct approach- 
ing to defiance. It was determined that no 
concession should be made to the representa- 
tions of the British resident ; that Trimbuckjee 
should remain at liberty, at court, and in 
office, and that all demands for his punishment 
should he resisted. The tone assumed was 
that of menace and hostility, and the praceed- 
ings of the court corresponded with its lan- 
guage, 

The resident had some time previously re- 
monstrated against the concentration of the 
troops at Poona; but the sole effect was, to 
remove the rendezvous to twenty or twenty- 
five miles from the city. Recruiting still went 
on, and the assemblage of troops, combined 
with the altered tone of the durbar, at length 
rendered it necessary for the resident to take 
corresponding measures. The sanction of the 
governor-general to the course to which his 
awn conviction led, enabled him to pursue it 
with the greater confidence. He once more 
warned the peishwa of the precipice on which 
he stood, and, pointing out the inevitable 
consequences of the continuance of his blind 
protection of his guilty minister, assured him 
that the British government would not desist 
from demanding his surrender. The firm and 
decisive conduct of the resident diffused some 
alarm among those opposed to him. A long 
consultation ensued between the peishwa and 
some of his more powerful followers, and the 
result was communicated in a message to Mr. 
Elphinstone. The proposal which emanated 
from the deliberations of this conclave was, 
that Trimbuckjee should be imprisoned, on cer- 
tain conditions. These conditions were three 
in number :—the British government was not 
to demand the capital punishment of Trim- 
buckjee, nor his surrender to its own officers, 
nor any further inquiry into the transaction. 
In the mean time, Trimbuckjee, after an in- 
terview with the peishwa, said to be of a very 
friendly character, was seut off to Wassunt- 
ghur, a hill-fort near Sattara. 
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The conditions attempted to be forced on 
the resident were of course rejected, and an 
unqualified surrender of Trimbuckjee to the 
British government insisted on ; but a private 
intimation was conveyed to the acting minister 
of the peishwa that, after the prisoner was in 
British custody, no further inquiry would 
take place. Ths propriety of this promise 
seems open to question. It had the appear- 
ance of a relaxation in the terms which the 
British resident had laid down, and to which be 
professed tenaciously toadhere. Ifthe British 
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ristics of our nature, which have sometimes 
shed a deceptive glory over actions of great 
atrocity, and averted from their perpetrators 
the penalty of unmitigated disgust. No 
redeeming virtue marked the character of 
the Pindarrie. Even animal courage, often 
the sole ennobling quality of his profession, 
he possessed not. The Pindarrie marched, 
or rather darted, upon his victims with a 
rapidity certainly never equalled by any 
regular force; but, unfortuoately for the 
romantic colouring of his character, he mani- 


government, satisfied with the possession of|fested equal or even greater alacrity in flight. 


the person of Trimbuckjse, were willing to 
forego inquiry ; still it could scarcely be pru- 
dent to bind itself to this course by a promise. 

Passing over this error, the conduct of the 
resident was most firm and judicious. He 
continued to enforce the claims of the British 
government to the custody of Trimbuckjee, 
and the fears of the peishwa at length yielded 
what ths sense of justice would never have ex- 
torted from him. Ths prisoner was removed 
from Wassuntghur to Poona, and there deli- 
vered over to a detachment of British troops; 
from thence he was conducted to Bomhay, 
with Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, who were 
to be given up to the Guicowar government. 
On his arrival, Trimbuckjee was placed in 
strict confinement in the fort of Tannah. 

Mention has been incidentally made of per- 
sous called Pindarries, occasionally found in 
the service of belligerent chiefs ; and, as they 
are now about to occupy « more important 
place in the field of Indian politics than has 
hitherto been assigned to them, it becomes 
necessary to make some reference to their 
character and origin. In every country, at 
whatever point of civilization it may have 
arrived, some are found who, impelled either 
by want or depravity, seek a subsistence from 
sources less painful and less honourable than 
Jabour. In every country, at some period fof 
its history, a vast number of persons have 
supported themselves by open plunder—have 
followed no other occupation, and have not 
even pretended to follow any other. The time 
during which this state of things prevails may 
be longer or shorter, and its duration will be 
determined by a great variety of circumstances ; 
but, in a certain stage of society, it will as in- 
evitably occur as storms or earthquakes under 
certain conditions of the natural elements. A 
great deal of wonder has been spent upon the 
character and conduct of the Pindarries : tbere 
seems, however, little ground for any very 
copious display of such a feeling, and a large 
portion of it is probably to be ascribed to the 
unusual name by which these adventurers are 
described. 

They were in trutb, except on account of 
their numbers, a very contemptible set of 
miscreants. Active and enterprising almost 
heyond belief, and wicked to the full measure 
which the most ardent lover of horror can 
desire, their adventures and their crimes were 
undignified by any of those nobler characte- 


No troops in the history of the world ever 
displayed such proficiency in the art of run- 
ning away; and to this, their strong point, 
they invariably resorted if attacked, ‘‘ They 
avoid fighting,” said one who had carefully 
studied their character and habits, ‘‘for they 
come to plunder, not to fight.” Other com- 
batants seek fo overcome their adversary ; 
the Pindarries were only anxious to get out 
of his way. Call these persona freebooters, 
banditti, or by any name to which the ear is 
accustumed, and the mystery which has been 
attached to them vanisbes. They were mean 
and cowardly thieves, engendered by a vicious 
and diseased state of society. To repress 
them was a duty imperative upon the British 
government, and it was no less so to take 
effectual measures to guard against a new 
race of robbers being called forth in their 
place. 

The etymology of the term Pindarrie has 
given rise to much and fruitless discussion. 
By some it has been traced to an ancient 
Hindee word, meaning ‘ plunder ;’ and if this 
be not a just derivation, it is at least a very 
appropriate one. The first mention of these 
persons in history has been sometimes said to 
occur in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century; at others, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth ; a point of little moment, since it 
relates merely to a name, as it cannot be 
doubted that India contained within its ample 
boundaries a very plentiful supply of robbers, 
even at periods much earlier than either of the 
dates which have been mentioned. 

The native princes of India have never been 
very scrupulous as to the means of accom- 
plishing their purposes, and though not only 
high feeling, but even sound policy, would have 
led to the rejection of the services of the 
Pindarries, they were, in various instances, 
retained by what were regarded as regular 
governments. The services which they ren- 
dered were all of one description—they 
consisted in crippling the enemy of their 
employers by plundering his baggage or his 
convoys—driving off cattle from the vicinity 
of his cainp, and desolating the country from 
which his supplies were to be drawn. The 
terms upon which their assistance was afforded 
are not so easily ascertainable. It is probable 
that they varied; perhaps they were rarely 
fixed with much precision, and it may be 
safely believed that the measure of Pindarrie 
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remuneration was decided by the degree of 
ability to acquire and to retain. In some 
cases a trifling sum might be allowed by the 
government under which they served for each 
horseman employed, but plunder invariably 
formed the chief, if not the sole, source of 
their reward. But whatever the engagements 
between the Pindarries and the governments 
by whom they were retained, it is stated, on 
competent authority, that they were observed 
with just such a measure of good faith as 
might have been expected. It was not un- 
common, according to Captain Sydenham, for 
the Pindarries to rob the government which 
they served ; ‘‘and, on the other hand,” he 
adds, ‘‘the government seldom loses an oppor- 
tunity of extorting from them money under 
false pretences.” This is precisely the state 
of things which those acquainted with the 
character of the Pindarries and their masters 
would have anticipated. 

These marauders received especial marks of 
favour and encouragement from Holkar and 
Scindia, Holkar bestowed upon one of their 
chiefs a golden flag. This gave the Pindarries 
a sort of rank among the Mahrattas, but 
effected no change in their habits or character. 
Gurdee Khan, the fortunate receiver of this 
distinction, remained during his life attached 
to the armies of his patron: and notwith- 
standing the command subsequently passed 
from his family, that body of Pindarries 
continued faithful to Holkar. But, though 
entertained and encouraged, they were re- 
garded with contempt. Community of feeling 
and of purpose did not secure the respect of 
the Mahrattas for those who were but one 
grade below themselves in the moral acale. 
The Pindarries always encamped apart from 
the rest of the army, and their chiefs were 
never allowed to sit in the presence of the 
prince. 

A younger brother of Gurdee Khan, named 
Shah Bay Khan, attached himself to the 
service of Scindia. He left two sons, Hera 
and Burruao, each of whom attained as much 
celebrity as can be supposed to surround the 
character of a robber chieftain. Quitting the 
service of Scindia, these adventurous persons 
proceeded to Malwa, and, having encamped 
at Berniah, with about five thousand fol- 
lowers, they made an overture to the govern- 
ment af Bhopal to invade and lay waste the 
territories of Nagpore, with which state it 
was atwar. The offer was declined, an act of 
forbearance which has been ascribed to fear. 
Nothing disheartened by the refusal, the 
Pindarrie leaders proceeded to Nagpore, where 
they were graciously received. Their visit 
was a matter of business. Their offer, to 
accommodate the state of Bhopal hy the 
plunder of Nagpore, having been rejected, 
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at the distance of twenty-five years, Sir John 
Malcolm represents Bhopal as not then re- 
covered from the effects of their visitation. 
Their zeal and efficiency, however, met with a 
most ungrateful return. The rajah of Nag- 
pore, though glad of an opportunity of 
inflicting a vital injury upon an enemy, was 
too conscientious to allow such unprincipled 
persons as the Pindarries to retain the fruits 
of their labours. On the return of these 
faithful instruments of hig will to his capital, 
he very unceremoniously surrounded their 
camp, plundered them of all the movables of 
which they had plundered the unhappy inha- 
hitants of Bhopal, and seized Burrun, one 
of their chiefs: Hera, the other commander, 
fled. 

A noted leader among the Pindarries was 
Kurreem Khan. He was, at one period, an 
humble follower of Burrun and Hera, with a 
force of five or six hundred men. On the 
apprehension of Burrun, he fled fram Nagpore 
and joined Dowlut Row Scindia, who was then 
preparing to attack the nizam. In the cam- 
paign which followed he gained an immense 
booty, and his experience at Nagpore warned 
him to take care af it. To secure this end, a 
retreat appeared to him advisable: he, ac- 
cordingly, abandoned Scindia’s army in the 
Deccan, and went to central India, to offer 
his services to Jeswunt Row Holkar. This 
prince showed no reluctance to receive and 
employ the fugitive: but the mind of the 
latter was still uneasy on account of his much- 
valued wealth ; and not feeling it quite safe 
in the custody of Jeswunt Row, he at once 
withdrew his followers and himself, and 
opened a double negotiation with his former 
master Scindia, and with Ameer Khan, whose 
character was about on a level with his own 
in point of respectability, while his place in 
society was little less questionable. Both 
negotiations succeeded. Ameer Khan offered 
him an asylum, aud when that adventurer 
was afterwards engaged in hostilities with 
Scindia, Kurreem Khan repaid the kindness 
by making himself master of certain districts 
at the expense of his benefactor, and obtaining 
a confirmation of his possession of them from 
Scindia. By that prince Kurreem Khan was 
created « nawab, and his ambition was 
further gratified by a marriage with a lady 
of rank, 

The contemporaneous absence of Scindia and 
Holkar tempted this indefatigable person to 
make further additions to his territory. He 
now evidently contemplated the establish- 
ment of a regular state, and the jealousy of 
Scindia was excited. Scindia advanced from 
his capital, with the full determination of 
destroying a mau who was becoming far too 
formidable for a dependant, but he was with- 


they now made to Nagpore a like tender of|held by policy from resorting to force. 


their services for ravaging Bhopal. They 
found the ruler of Nagpore nothiog loath ; 
and, being able and experienced workmen, 
they executed his order so effectually, that, 


Kurreem Khan, being invited to attend him, 
proceeded with «a degree of ostentatious 
splendour scarcely inferior to that of the 
chief to whom he professed allegiance. On 
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occasion of receiving a visit from Scindia, 
Kurreem Khan prepared a musnud of extra- 
ordinary materials, It was composed of ane 
hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees, 
covered with a rich cloth. On this Scindia 
was seated, and the whole formed a present 
from the vassal to his liege lard. 

The success of Kurreem Khan seemed 
worthy of his munificence. Scindia appeared 
enchanted by the extraordinary talents of 
Kurreem, both as a soldier and a statesman. 
His compliments far exceeded the usual 
extent of eastern hyperhole, and Kurreem had 
reason to rejoice in having secured the favour 
of a chief whose enmity he had reason to 
apprehend. He had still further reason to be 
pleased, that the flattering attentions of his 
patron promised some hetter results than 
empty praise. The Pindarrie chief was em- 
boldened to solicit the transfer of several 
valuable districts, and tendered security for 
making an advance of four lacs and a half of 
rupees, if his desire were granted. The 
superior seemed as ready to bestow as the 
dependant was bold to ask. Every hoon was 
graciously accorded. No prince ever appeared 
more sensible of the merits of a servant; no 
servant more enthusiastically attached to his 
prince. The transfer of the districts was 
ordered to take place forthwith, and a rich 
dress of investiture to be prepared. 

In the midst of this seeming cordiality, some 
of the elder and more wary of the Pindarrie 
followers entertained doubts. They had be- 
fore witnessed scenes somewhat resembling 
that which they now beheld, and they recol- 
lected how they had terminated. Kurreem 
himself was not a novice in these matters, and 
heretofore he had rather exceeded than fallen 
short of a due measure of caution. His 
temper, his experience, and the warnings of 
his followers, might have been deemed suffi- 
cient to excite some degree of suspicion as to 
the probable termination of the superabundant 
grace and condescension of Scindia: but such 
was not the case; Kurreem saw nothing but 
his own good fortune, and already in idea pos- 
sessed all that was promised. 

The interchange of compliments and presents 
having continued as long as was thought ex- 
pedient, the day arrived for making the final 
arrangements for the transfer of the coveted 
districts, and formally installing Kurreem in 
the possession of them. He was then, after 
taking leave of his chieftain and benefactor, 
to proceed immediately to the exercise of his 
new authority. 

Everything bore the most auspicious ap- 
pearance. Kurreem advanced to receive his 
expected donation, with but a slender train of 
attendants, probably from a desire to show 
respect to his superior, and in the belief that, 
now his ends were gained, it was more politic 
to flatter the pride of his chief than to appeal 
to his fears. Scindia received his visitor 
with the same beuignity which he had mani- 
fested throughout-—to exhibit more was im- 
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possible. The sunnuds were called for—the 
dresses were produced, and Kurreem could 
see nothing between himself and the fulfil- 
ment of his hopes. Scindia, however, made 
some pretext for retiring, not thinking it 
proper to give his persoual countenance to 
the scene which was to follow. This was an 
act of decorum very creditable to the taste of 
the Mahratta chief, for his continued presence 
could hardly have been reconciled with his pre- 
vious bearing, and his departure rendered ex- 
planation impracticable, though probably in 
the opinion of Kurreem not unnecessary. 

The expectant Pindarrie was not kept long 
in the pangs of anxious hope. Scindia had 
scarcely quitted the tent, when armed men 
rushed fram the sides, and seized Kurreem, 
with some of his principal adherents, <A 
cannon was now fired as a signal that this 
feat had been accomplished ; and the troops 
which had been drawn out to do honour to 
Kurreem carried the compliment so far as to 
extend their care to all his followers, by ad- 
vancing upon the Pindarriecamp. Suspicion 
is one of the strongest characteristics of the 
Pindarrie ; this was soon excited in the camp, 
and as many as were able hastily declined the 
proffered attentions of Scindia’s troops. A 
few only were killed, but, though the loss of 
life was small, the loss of that which, in 
Oriental estimation, is scarcely of less value, 
was cousiderable. The army of Scindia ob- 
tained an immense booty, a conclusion in 
itself suificiently gratifying. But the value of 
the triumph was greatly enhanced in the eyes 
of the soldiery by the means which had led 
to it. It was the resul? neither ofvalour, nor 
of military talent, nor of far-seeing wisdom ; 
but solely of that sinister art, in which the 
natives of the East are generally such adepts, 
and which, in the eyes of a Mahratta espe- 
cially, is the first and most venerated of all 
human accomplishments, 

Kurreem was four years a captive. The 
treasure which he had lost through the pru- 
dent arrangements of Scindia, though not in- 
considerable, formed but a small part of what 
he could command, the mass of which was 
deposited at Shujahalpoor. On the news of 
his arrest reaching that place, his mother 
packed up all that was portable, and fled 
towards the jungles of Baglee, from which 
place the fear of Scindia subsequently drave 
her further to the westward, 

In the mean time Kurreem was not idle. 
He found opportunities of corresponding with 
his followers, and he enjoined them, with 
paternal authority, ta plunder everywhere, 
but especially the territories of Scindia. 
These commands were too agreeable to their 
feelings to be neglected, and Kurreem had 
the high satisfaction of kuowing that he was 
implicitly obeyed. 

While the professional duties of the Pin- 
darries were thus discharged, without sus- 
pension or impediment, some attempts were 
made to effect a negotiation for the release of 
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Kurreem. These were long resisted by Scin- 
dia ; hut a door was at last opened for the 
exercise of his clemency, by an appeal to one 
of the passions most predominant in the heart 
of an Eastern potentate. Six lacs of rupees 
to the sovereign was regarded as a tempting 
offer, and the proposed distribution of one lac 
more among the officers of the court, by whom 
the treaty was negotiated, had avast effect in 
facilitating their perception, both of the ad- 
vantages of the plan to the interests of their 
master, and of the claims of Kurreem to the 
indulgence which he sought. Security was 
given for the payment of these sums, and the 
prisoner was released. His former keepers 
were, however, not quite satisfied of the safety 
of the experiment, and endeavours were made 
to conciliate him by the accumulation of 
presents and marks ofhonour. But Kurreem 
had bitter experience of the value of such 
blandishments, He determined, therefore, 
to trust to his own resources, and assembling 
his Pindarries from every quarter, he was soon 
in possession of territories more extensive than 
he had enjoyed before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances he was joined by 
another Pindarrie chief, named Cheetoo, who, 
itis said, had in early life heen much indebted 
to him. This man was considered one of the 
ablest of the Pindarrie leaders, and his junction 
with Kurreem was therefore regarded with 
apprehension. It was, however, of brief 
duration, The excesses which revenge led 
Kurreem to perpetrate in the territories of 
Scindia Sraed that prince bitterly to repent 
the bargain which his avarice had led him to 
conclude; and he resolved to make every effort 
to annihilate the power of Kurreem. In this 
labour he found a willing ally in the faithful 
Cheetoo, whose obligationsto Kurreem offered 
no obstacle to his engaging in the destruction 
of his friend and patron. The result was, that 
Kurreem’s camp was attacked and dispersed, 
and himself ohliged to seek safety in flight. 

He now sought the protection of Ameer 
Khan, and this worthy persoo, under pre- 
tence of recommending him to the good graces 
of Toolsee Bhye, the profligate favourite of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, transferred him to the 
care of Ghuffoor Khan, a near relation of 
Ameer Khan, and his representative and 
creature at the court of Holkar. By him 
Kurreem was placed under restraint. This 
durance lasted three years, during which his 
followers were actively and vigorously occu- 
pied. At last he effected his escape, and joined 
his adherents at Berniah, encouraged to take 
this step, it has heen said, by the overtnres of 
Seindia to forgive the past and provide for 
the future. A man rarely needs much encon- 
ragement to escape from captivity, if he 
thinks theobjee: can he effected ; and Kurreem 
could hardly attach much value to the pro- 
mises of Scindia. He did, however, escape, 
and prepared to act under Scindia’s orders. 

Cheetoo, who has already heen honourably 
mentioned, first as the friend, and, secondly, 
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as the betrayer of Kurreem, profited by the 
captivity of the latter so far as to gain the 
rank of chief leader among the Pindarries. 
The value of this distinction may be differently 
estimated by different minds ; but whatever 
it might he, Cheetoo sought and obtained it. 
He fixed his abode amid the hilla and forests 
situated between the north hank of the Ner- 
budda and the Vindhya mountains. His 
cantonments were near the village of Nimar, 
and he resided either there or at Sattrass. 
During the latter part of hie career he seldom 
made long excursions, but his troops were 
dispersed on duty at various points, and 
patrolled the country in every direction. He 
acknowledge a sort of allegiance to Scindia; 
but this did not restrain his followers from 
occasional inroads upon the territories of that 
prince, as evidences of their independence and 
impartiality. 

Movements were sometimes made, with the 
ostensible purpose of putting the marauders 
down, but nothing was effected. A treaty 
was at length entered into, by which the 
Pindarries agreed to exempt the territories of 
Scindia from plunder, on condition of his 
bestowing on them certain lands, There 
were, however, some difficulties in the way 
of carrying this treaty into effect. Some of 
the lands conveyed belonged not to Scindia, 
but to other states, and though he had not the 
smallest objection to bestowing on the Pin- 
darries the property of Holkar and the 
peishwa, it was not perfectly convenient to 
assume the power of making such donations. 
The alleged necessity, however, of protecting 
his territories finally led him to comply. 
Sunnuds were granted to different chiefs, and 
Cheetoo received five districts. Here again 
was a foundation laid for the conversion of a 
robber confederacy into a regular state. 

Such were the characters of some of the 
leaders of the Pindarrie hordes ; and though 
it would he unjust to say that they were 
much worse than those of most of their neigh- 
bours, the unsettled and predatory habits of 
their followers rendered it impossible for them 
to be recognized by any European govern- 
ment which had the shghtest value for its 
reputation. 

The settlements of these persons heing to 
the north of the Nerbudda, their practice was 
to cross the river as soon as it was fordable, 
generally in November, and indiscriminately 
plunder friends and foes. Before the. year 
1812, though they continually visited the 
company’s allies, they respected the British 
dominions. Subsequently, the latter partook 
of their visitations, and shared in all the 
horrors with which their progress was attended. 

The Pindarries were not composed of any 
peculiar people or tribe, but of a variety—of 
the refuse of al) tribes, denominations, and 
creeds. The ancestors of their chiefs are re- 
garded as of Patan extraction; their followers 
were a motley multitude, brought together hy 
the common impulse of necessity. ‘‘ very 
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horseman,” said Captain Sydenham, “ who! extracting from the unhappy victims informa- 
is discharged from the service of a regular|tion of the treasures they were supposed to 
government, or who wants employment andjhave concealed. Red-hot irons were applied 


subsistence, joins one of the durrahs or prin- 
cipal divisions, of the Pindarries; so that no 
vagabond who has a horse and a sword at his 
command can be at a loss for employment. 
Thus the Pindarries are continually receiving 
an accession of associates from the most 
desperate and profligate of mankind. Every 
villain who escapes from his creditors, who 
is expelled from the community for some 
flagrant crime, who has been discarded from 
employment, or who is disgusted with an 
honest aud peaceable life, flies to Hindostan, 
and enrols himself among the Pindarries,” 

The Pindarries were generally armed with 
Spears, in the use of which they were very 
expert ; u proportion of them were provided 
with matchlocks, and all were mounted. The 
mode of warfare adopted by these bandits, if 
warfare it may be called, was distinguished by 
the precision with which it was directed to 
one object—plunder ; they brought little with 
them, and their only ohject was to carry as 
much as possible away. <A party consisted of 
one, two, three, or even four thousand. Each 
mau provided himself with a few cakes for 
his subsistence and a few feeds of grain for his 
harse, trusting much to the chance of plunder 
for the means of supplying the wants of 
both. They frequently marched thirty or forty 
miles a day, and, in cases of extraordinary 
emergency, they were capable of. accomplishing 
fifty miles in that period. To effect these 
extraordinary exertions, they were accustomed 
to sustain the vigour of their horses by spices 
and stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not 
more remarkable than their secrecy. It was 
scarcely possible ta gain information of their 
movements till they had completed them. 
They proceeded at once to the place of their 
destination, and, unencumhered with tents 
and baggage, they soon reached it. Here they 
divided into smaller parties, and commenced 
their career of plunder and devastation. 
Articles of the greatest value were disposed 
about their persons; cattle afforded the 
means of their own transport. But the 
atrocious propensities of these ruffians were 
not to be satisfied by what they could carry 
away. What was not removed they destroyed, 
and wherever they marched, villages were 
seen in flames, with the bouseless and often 
wounded inhabitants flying in dismay to seek 
a shelter which not unfrequently they were 
unable to attain. When the ruffian visitors 
had laid the country completely waste, they 
approached a point of the frontier distant from 
that by which they had entered, aud, uniting 
again into a compact body, returned home. 

The horrors attending these visitations 
were such as could not be credited, were 
the evidence less complete and conclusive. 
Despatch being indispensable, every variety 
of tarture was resorted to for the purpose of 


to the soles of their feet; a bag filled with 
hot ashes was tied over the mouth aud 
nostrils of the victim, who was then beaten on 
the back, to make him inhale the ingredients ; 
large stones were placed on the head or chest, 
or the sufferer being laid on his back, a plank 
or beam was placed across his chest, on which 
two men pressed with their whole weight ; 
oil was thrown on the clothes, which were 
then set on fire—these, with many other 
modes of torture equally frightful, were 
resorted to. Neither sex nor age afforded 
immunity. The hands of children would 
frequently be cut off, as the shortest way of 
obtaining the bracelets which adorned them ; 
while women were subjected to outrages 
compared with which torture and death were 
mercy. To escape these, numbers rushed 
upon self-destruction. It is not one of the 
least revolting features in the economy of these 
murderous adventurers, that their women 
frequently accompanied their male associates 
in their excursions. They were mounted on 
small horses or camels, and are said to have 
exceeded the other sex in rapacity and cruelty. 
This may readily be believed, for when woman 
has once overcome the restraints which nature 
aud universal feeling have imposed upon her, 
her progress downward is made with fearful 
rapidity. 

When the work of ruin was completed, the 
Pindarries withdrew like wild beasts to their 
lairs. Then a change of scene took place; 
the operation of plunder was exchaaged for 
that of huckstering. The claim of the govern- 
ment under which they served had first to be 
satisfied, or, if they were pursuing their 
vocation independently, that of their chief; 
but it is not very clear how far either claim 
extended. By some, the share of each has 
been fixed ata fourth part of the entire booty. 
By others, it has been alleged that the mode 
of apportionment was uncertain, but that 
elephants, palanquins, and some other articles, 
were heriots appertaining to the highest 
authority recognized by the captors. After 
the claim of the government or the chief, came 
that of the actnal leader of the expedition ; 
then the payment of advances made by 
merchants ; for, like more civilized nations, 
these people occasionally contracted public 
debts. The fact of such a coafederacy being 
able to borrow money would be regarded as 
remarkable anywhere but in India. 

These preliminaries being disposed of, the 
scene that followed resembled a fair. Every 
man’s share of the plunder was exposed for 
sale; purchasers flocked from all quarters, 
proximate and remote, the business of sale 
being principally conducted by the women. 
Whether this arose from the indolence of the 
men, or that the women had the reputation 
of making better bargains, does not appear, 
but such was the custom. In the mean time, 
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the men gave themselves up to amusement, of 
which intoxication constituted a considerable 
portion. The remainder was worthy of the 
association in which itwas found. This lasted 
until the produce of the expedition was ex- 
hausted, and it became necessary to seek in 
fresh outrages renewed means of gratification. 
Thus passed the life of the Pindarrie robber, 
in an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual 
abandonment, 

The marquis of Hastings, at an early period 
of his government, manifested a desire to put 
an end to the ravages of these marauders ; but 
it was deemed fitting to refrain from any 
offensive operations until the receipt of orders 
from home. During the season of 1816-17, 
however, the ravages of the Pindarries ex- 
tended over a wider expanse of territory than 
had ever before been attempted. But these 
enlarged operations were not carried on 
without considerable checks. On the 25th of 
December, 1816, Major Lushington, who was 
at Preputwarree, with the 4th Madras native 
cavalry, received intelligence that a party of 
these pluuderers had entered the peishwa’s 
territories by the Wauklee pass, and were 
engaged in plundering to the south-east of 
Poona. The news arrived at ten o’clock at 
night, and three hours afterwards, the regi- 
ment, with two galloper guns, moved in 
the direction in which the plunderers were 
reputed to be employed. The carriages of 
both guns broke down, and they were conse- 
quently left on the road, the regiment pur- 
suing its way to Sogaum, where they arrived 
at seven o’clock on the morning of the 26th, 
having marched a distance of twenty-two 
miles. Here they learned that a large body 
of Pindarries had, on the preceding day, 
attacked the place, but, being beaten off, had 
moved in an easterly direction. Leaving at 
Sogaum the sick, recruits, heavy baggage, 
and camp-followers, Major Lushington, with 
three hundred and fifty men, again marched, 
after a pause of only half an hour, and at 
noon, having performed a further distance of 
twenty miles, arrivedat Kame. At this place 
he found that the Pindarries had halted on 
the previous night: they had departed at day- 
break ; had occupied the morning in firing 
and plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bhourhood, and it was helieved that they were 
then at no great distance. The short space 
of three-quarters of an hour was allotted for 
refreshment, on the expiration of which the 
indefatigable band resumed its march in the 
direction which it was understood the Pin- 
darries had taken. At Pepree, seven miles 
from Kame, Major Lushington learned with 
much satisfaction, that his labours and those 
of his men were likely to he soon rewarded by 
a sight of the enemy; it being stated that 
their whole body were halted at Cowah, about 
three miles further, for the, purpose of taking 
a meal. He immediately pushed forward at 
a brisk pace, and on ascending a rising ground 
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occupied in cooking and eating. The surprise 
was complete, and the success proportionate. 
The Pindarries were mounted and in flight 
with their usual celerity ; but it happened 
that the ground was favourahle for pursuit, 
which was kept up by various parties for 
several miles. The killed and wounded of 
the enemy were estimated at hetween seven 
and eight hundred, and many who escaped 
without personal injury were incapacitated 
from further pursuing their avocation by the 
loss of their horses. Captain Thomas Darke, 
a valuable officer of the regiment engaged in 
this gallant service, fell by the thrust of a 
Spear soon after the commencement of the 
pursuit, and this was the only casualty which 
the English had to lament. Not a man 
besides was either killed or wounded. The 
distance traversed hy Major Lushington and 
his regiment, including the march, the pursuit, 
and the return to Cowah, was about seventy 
miles, and this was performed in seventeen 
hours, the whole affair being over by six 
o’clock on the evening of the day on which 
the troops had taken their departure from 
Preputwarree. 

About the same time a party which had 
proceeded to ravage Ganjam, was dispersed 
with heavy losa by Lieutenant Borthwick. 
The fugitives subsequently suffered severely 
from falling in with a party of British troops 
under Captain J. Caulfield, by whom about 
four hundred‘were killed ; the English losing 
only one man. The discomfiture would have 
been more complete had not the progress of 
the British party been impeded by two deep 
nullahs, and the pursuit abruptly terminated 
hy the arrival of night. Another large body 
of Pindarries was surprised about thirty miles 
west of Bidur, by a light force detached from 
Hyderabad under Major M‘Dowall, the ap- 
proach of which was so sudden that the infan- 
try were close upon the tents of the chiefs 
before they were discovered, and scarcely a 
man of the party was mounted when the first 
volley was fired. The surprised party of 
course fled, and the greater part of their 
horses and booty was ahandoned. 

At the close of the year 1816, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the governor-general 
and memhers of council that the adoption of 
vigorous measures for the early suppression of 
the Pindarries had become an indispensable 
obligation of public duty. But it was a ques- 
tion whether the attempt should be made 
during the current season or suspended till the 
ensuing year, the interval heing devoted to 
making such arrangements as might enahle the 
government to act with greater effect. The 
preparations which were to be made during 
the period of postponement it was necessary to 
conduct with as much privacy as possible, in 
order to avoid giving alarm to those against 
whom they were directed, or to other powers, 
who, from various motives, might he expected 
to make common cause with the Pindarries, 
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measures designed for their suppression. 
Before the preparations were complete, the 
determination of the government was fortified 
by the receipt of a despatch from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, convey- 
iug a qualified approval of such measures as 
might be necessary for pursuing and chastis- 
ing the Pindarries, in case of actual invasion 
of the British territories. “Such an inva- 
sion,” it was observed, “‘ obviously constitutes 
a case in which we have a right to call for the 
co-operation of our allies.’ This admission 
was something gained, for previously the 
home authorities had ‘‘discouraged plans of 
general confederacy and offensive operations 
against the Pindarries, with aviewto their utter 
extinction, in aoticipation of an apprehended 
danger ;” although it was now thought fit to 
explain these intimatious, as not intended to 
restrain the governor-general in the exercise 
of his judgment and discretion, upon any oc- 
casion where actual war upon the British ter- 
ritories “‘might be commenced hy any body 
of maraudera, and where the lives and proper- 
ties of British aubjects might call for efficient 
protection.” 

But the interval devoted to preparation for 
suppressing the ruffian force which had so long, 
with comparative impunity, deaolated and 
disgraced India, was not in other respects a 
period of reposs. Among other sourcea of 
disquiet was that arising from the conduct of 
some turbulent chiefs in the north, who, hav- 
ing possession of the fortresses of Hattrass 
and Moorsaum, defied the British authority 
and committed innumerable acts of disorder 
and violence. A force under Major-General 
D. Marshal was employed to reduce the offend- 
ing parties to subordination ; and succeeded, 
though not without subjecting Hattrass toa 
regular siege. The progress of the siege was 
interrupted by some attempts at negotiation ; 
but it being ascertained that on the part of 
the enemy no sincere desire for a peaceable 
adjustment existed, the operations of the 
siege were renewed with vigour, and prose- 
cuted to a successful issue. Possession of 
Moorsaum was obtained without difficulty, 
and the place was dismantled. These events 
took place early in the year 1817. 

It was not, however, exclusively in contests 
with petty chieftains that the British govern- 
ment was occupied during that eventful year. 
.In that which preceded it, the foundation 
had been laid for a long and frightful series of 
warfare and bloodshed. Twelve months after 
Trimbuckjes Dainglia had been committed to 
the fortress of Tannah, he found means to 
escape from it, to become again an engine of 
disorder and mischief. There appears to have 
been some deficiency of vigilance in the cus- 
tody of the prisoner. Little attention was 
paid to his peraonal movements, and in fact 
little was known of them. A habit, which it 
waa subsequently ascertained he had for some 
time practised, of resorting every evening after 
dusk to a particular part of the fort, excited 
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neither suspicion nor increased watchfulness, 
aod natives were suffered to pass the gate 
without examination at hours when peculiar 
circumspection was called for. As soon as the 
escape was discovered, the different ferries 
were secured, with a view to prevent any per- 
son quitting the island: but the precaution 
waa too late; Trimbuckjee Dainglia was be- 
yond the reach of his pursuers. 

The escape of the miscreant was believed 
to have been contrived and carried into effect 
with the full concurrence of the psishwa, but 
no substantial proof of this existed. That 
the prince, after the escape of his unworthy 
favourite, concealed and protected him, was 
also a belief sanctioned by the strongest pre- 
sumption, although the sovereign gave the 
most solemn assurances to the contrary. In 
the absence of proof, there was no course for 
the British government to pursue, but to 
yield apparent credence to the protestations 
of the peiahwa, and keep a vigilant eye ou 
his future procesdings. 

There was, indeed, abundant reason to be 
convinced that the peish wa was exercising, and 
had long been employing, all his influence to 
undermine the British power in India, His 
intrigues extended far and wide, and the 
malignity of his hoatile feelings was attested 
by his activity in diffusing them. From 
Baroda, the government were apprised by 
Captain Carnac of some proceedings on the 
part of the peishwa and his agenta, sufficiently 
indicative of that prince’s inaincerity and 
hoatility. Similar information waa commu- 
nicated from other quarters: every circum- 
stance was calculated to inspire the British 
government with distrust, and there can be 
no doubt that this was their fesling, 

There was reason for concluding that 
Trimbuckjes was concealed at no great dis- 
tance from Poona; and suspicion was excited 
by intelligence of the assemblage of small 
parties of armed men in the neighbourhood 
of Mahadeo, about fifty miles distant from 
the former place. It waa subsequently ascer- 
tained that considerable bodies of horse and 
foot wers collecting in the same direction ; 
that recruiting was actively going on through- 
out the peishwa’s dominions, and that even 
in the city of Poona, under the very eye of 
the sovereign, the process was in full opera- 
tion. Public opinion unanimously pointed out 
Trimbuckjee as the prime agent in these pro- 
ceedings, and there waa scarcely more hesi- 
tation in attributing to him the direct coun- 
tenance and support of the peishwa. 

The resident, of course, remonstrated. He 
urged the importance of adopting vigorous 
measures for dispersing the armed parties, and 
thus crushing the insurrection in its com- 
mencement: a contrary line of conduct, it 
was pointed out, would lead to the most un- 
favourable impressions as to the intentions of 
the peishwa ; and the necessity of prompt and 
activs measures, to relieve himself from the 
imputation of participating in the designs of 
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Trimbuckjee was enforced by the fact, that it 
was commenly believed and reported threugh- 
out the conntry, that the peishwa appreved 
and sanctiened them. The suppression of the 
rebel mevements, and the capture and sur- 
render of their guilty contriver, were repre- 
sented as being the caly means by which the 
British government could be cenviaced of the 
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assumed a higher tone, and resolved upon 
more decisive measures. The British troops 
at Poena were put in motion, aad by them 
the insurgents were driven frem their haunts, 
near Mahadeo, te the aorthern part of the 
peishwa’s territories, This betag perfermed, 
aod the peishwa’s preparations centinuing, 
Mr. Elphinstcooe determined on drawing the 


falsehood of such reports, and the fidelity of|light division of the treeps at his disposal to 


the peishwa tc his engagements. 

The peishwa, however, was not te be 
roused; and, in addition to this apathy to 
woilitary preparations, which, if net sancticoed 
by his autherify, were calculated to place that 
authority in danger, there were circumstances 
in his conduct still more suspicious. It was 
indeed reported that he was in constant cow- 
munication with Trimbuckjee; that he had 
even had mere than one secret interview with 
the arch-coospirater himself ; and that he had 
provided considerable sums in gold, as if for 
some expected emergency. These were but 
rumours; but there were facts beyond all 
doubt, which placed the peishwa’s character 
for sincerity in a mest unfavourable position. 
He affected igncrance of preceedings to which 
no one in the country was or could be a 
stranger. Trimbuckjee’s friends and family 
remained in high favour, and constantly made 
excursiens into the country, said (and probably 
with truth) to be for the purpose of con- 
sulting with their chief; one of Trimbuckjee’s 
principal officers, after repeated visits of this 
kind, finally disappeared, and the peishwa 
declared himself unable te account for him. 
Some changes took place io the prince’s habits 
so extraordinary as to excite general surprise. 
He made a journey te Joonere, while Trim- 
buckjee was supposed te he in that part of 
the couatry, which was alleged te be in dis- 
charge of an obligation of piety. He stated 
that, when in prison, he had made a vow of 
an anoual pilgrimage to Joonere; but it was 
remarkable that for twenty years he had 
neglected to perform it—a fact exceediaogly 
discreditable either to the activity of his 
memory cr the steadfastness of his devetion. 
He chose also te seclude himself from cbser- 
vation at Phoolesehr, taking great paios to 
induce the British resident to believe that he 
was detained there much against his desire by 
an injury to his arm, the injury being only a 
slight bruise, and the distance which he had 
to travel but sixteen miles. He had been 
accustomed, from the time of his restoeraticn, 


te make annual journeys to Goagur aod) 
Copergaum ; hut these places not possessing | 


the attraction of Joonere, were new neglected, 
even when the state of hie arm oo longer 
afforded an excuse. 

The suspicieus conduct of the peishwa, in 
other respects, was corroborated by the war- 
like preparations which were evidently in pre- 
gress. ‘Troops were raised, forts repaired, and 
everything seenied to auneunce impending 
hostility. finding it useless to persevere in 
his former course, Mr. Elphinstone at length 





Poena, to be there ready fer any emergency 
that might arise. The impressions which the 
peishwa’s conduct had made on the resident 
were distinctly announced, and it was inti- 
mated thatthe latter abstained from measures 
even more active, only till he received the 
instructions of his own gevernment. But by 
the time the purposed disposition of the 
British troops was completed, Mr. Elphin- 
stone received such anintimatien of the views 
of the Bengal goveroment as enabled him to 
ge cn witheut hesitation. 

In the mean time the insurgents centinued 
their progress, began te unite their forces 
from distant places, and tock possession of 
one ef the peishwa’s forts. They were re- 
presented as having cbtained entrance by 
personatiog countrymen carrying bundles of 
grass, 11 which they had cencealed arms. 
This stratagem had been sometimes practised 
in tewns where there was a considerable 
influx of country peeple carrying their goeds 
to the market, and under such circumstances 
the disguised persons might pass unsuspected ; 
but it was little adapted to a hill fort, where 
there was coly a small garrison, ne market, 
aod ne great coasumption of grass. The gress 
imprcbability of the story was pointed out to 
the person who related it tc Mr. Elphiustene, 
and he was very clearly given to understand 
that the resident was not imposed upon by the 
idle tale with which it had been attempted to 
abuse his judgment. 

The stoppage of the pest by the insurgents 
in Cuttack, in the early part of May, 1817, 
rendered the receipt of the further instruc- 
tions from his gevernmeot, for which Mr. 
Elphinstene was looking, a matter of great 
uncertainty. He was thus left in a great 
degree tothe uncentrolled exercise of his own 
judgment. Everything seemed to call for 
prempt and vigoreus action. It was impessible 
to suppose that the British government would 
be satisfied without the surrender of Trim- 
buckjee ; and it was the universal cpinion 
that the peishwa would net give him up: in 
ao extreme emergency, the prebability was 
that the peishwa would fly to Ryeghur, in 
the Concan, where it wenld be impossible to 
carry on operations after the setting in of 
the monsoon, which might be expected te take 
place early in June. A lengthened centest was 
above all things to be avoided; the position 
of the peishwa, as the nominal head ef the 
Mahrattas, rendering a junction of all the Mah- 
ratta states agaiast the british highly prohable. 

Feeling the pressure of these circumstances, 
Mr. Elphinstone sent a message to the minis- 
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ter, to the effect that he had a communication 
to make which must bring the question of 
peace or war to a decision, and that he should 
forward it on the following morning. The 
actual transmission of the communication 
referred to was delayed by a message from the 
peishwa, inviting the resident to a conference, 
which accordingly took place. Mr. Elphin- 
stone then demanded the surrender of Trim- 
buckjee, as an indispensable condition of ad- 
justment. The peishwa, though informed that 
the consequence would be immediate war, still 
sought to evade compliance, and refused to be 
bound by any engagement. On the following 
day the threatened communication was made 
to the peishwa’s minister, Its purport was, 
to demand that the peishwa should, within 
twenty-four hours, engage to deliver up Trim- 
buckjee within a month. from that day, and 
should give up his forts of Singhur, Pooran- 
dur, and Ryeghur, as pledges for the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement. 

The minister received the paper with extra- 
ordinary indifference. Before the expiration 
of the prescribed time, however, some attempts 
were made to procure a mitigation of the 
terms. This was refused, and the city was 
ultimately surrounded by the British forces. 
The people now manifested some alarm, but 
it was speedily allayed by the withdrawal of 
the troops, in consequence of a communication 
to the resident, accepting the proffered condi- 
tions. The forts were forthwith placed in 
possession of the British. 

But, though the peishwa yielded to difficul- 
ties which he was not in a condition to over- 
come, he was still anxious to find some means 
of escaping the consequences of his engage- 
ment. He appears to have courted the advice 
of counsellors of the most opposite sentiments, 
and to have vacillated between their conflict- 
ing opinions, as his inclinations or his fears 
preponderated. Terrified at the prospect of 
the precipice upon which he stood, and swayed 
in some degree by the judgment of the more 
moderate part of his advisers, he at length 
issued a proclamation, offering a large reward 
for the apprehension of Trimbuckjee, dead or 
alive, and smaller rewards for any information 
concerning his adherents; a pardon was at 
the same time promised to all who should 
desert him, with the exception of twelve in- 
dividuals, and those who should still refuse 
to come in, against whom severe penalties 
were denounced: the property of the twelve 
excepted persons, as well as that of Trimbuck- 
jee, was confiscated. Negotiations then com- 
menced for the purpose of fixing the future 
relations of the peishwa with the British go- 
vernment, and a treaty was finally concluded 
on the 13th of June, containing some provi- 
sions of great importance. 
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the family of the criminal were to remain as 
hostages with the British government, and all 
who sided in his rebellion, and who had not 
surrendered to the proclamation, were to be 
punished. The second article confirmed the 
treaty of Basseia in all points not varied by 
the new treaty. The third article extended one 
in the treaty of Bassein, by which the peishwa 
engaged to dismiss all Europeans, natives of 
states at war with Great Britain. He was 
now bound never to admit into his territories 
any subject of either European or American 
powers, without the consent of the British 
government. By the fourth, the peishwa 
bound himself not to open a negotiation with 
any other power, except in concert with the 
Company’s government, nor to admit the resi- 
dence of vakeels or agents at his court. The 
great Mahratta confederacy was by this article 
dissolved, the peishwa renouncing all connec- 
tion with the other Mahratta powers, and 
consequently his station, as their head, with 
certain exceptions. 

The fifth article related to the matters in 
dispute between the peishwa and the guico- 
war; the former renouncing all right of su- 
premacy over the latter, but with a reserve 
for his existing pecuniary claims, which, in 
accordaoce with the treaty of Bassein, were 
to be referred to the arbitration of the Com- 
pany, unless the guicowar should consent to 
the annual payment of four lacs of rupees, in 
which case the reference was not to take 

lace. The sixth article annulled one of the 
articles of the treaty of Bassein, by which the 
peishwa consented to furnish to the British 
government, in time of war, a certain number 
of troops, with adune proportion of ordnance 
and military stores, and substituted in its 
place one by which he was required to provide 
funds for the payment of a force of similar 
strength, to place the British government in pos- 
session of the means of providing thiscontingent. 

The seventh article transferred to the Bri- 
tish government, in perpetuity, certain territo- 
ries and rights, which were enumerated in an 
accompanying schedule. The eighth article 
provided for the convenient execution of the 
seventh ; and the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
had the same object. ‘By the twelfth, the fort 
of Ahmednugger was surrendered to the Com- 
pany. The thirteenth and fourteenth extin- 
guished the peishwa’s rights in Bundlecund 
and Hindostan. The fifteenth provided for 
an object very desirable to the British go- 
verament and the Guicowar state, the renewal 
of the lease of the farm of Ahmedabad. The 
sixteenth article related to the settlement of the 
southern jagheerdars, and the seventeenth to 
the evacuation of the fort and territory of 
Mailghaut. The eighteenth related to the 
authentication and confirmation of the treaty. 


By the first article of this treaty, the guilt of} With the efforts of Mr. Elphinstone, in con- 


Trimbuckjce Daiuglia, and the obligation to 
punish him, were admitted ; the peishwa en- 
gaged to use his utmost efforts to seize and 


ducting the negotiation to such a conclusion, 
the British authorities had every reason to be 
satisfied ; and the treaty, while it provided 


deliver him up to the East-India Compauy ;|for the just expectations of the more powerful 
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party, was not inequitable nor unnecessarily 
harsh as concerned the vanquished. 

The peishwa, however, was dissatisfied, and 
though unreasonably, notunnaturally. It was 
impossible that he could forbear contrasting 
his present humiliated condition witb his for- 
mer lofty pretensions, as the head of a people 
who had spread the terror of their arms over a 
large portion of India. It bad now been 
shown to him that he held his dominions at 
the mercy of the British government—the 
discovery was unavoidable, but it was neces- 
sarily far from pleasing. The obstinacy of 
the peishwa had accelerated a crisis which 
the prudeace of the Company’s government 
would have postponed indefinitely; and not- 
withstanding they were blameless, he was 
indigoant. 

A few months only elapsed before it became 
evident that the peishwa was again preparing 
for some hostile proceedings. Levies of troops 
took place unremittingly throughout his do- 
minions, and by the lat of October (the treaty 
having been concluded on the 13th of June 
previously), there was not a single horseman 
in the country out of employ. The quality 
neither of the horses nor men was regarded ; 
number seemed the only thing kept in view. 
The ostensible motive for these preparations 
was, a desire to comply with the wish of the 
British government for co-operation against 
the Pindarries. This disguise was, however, 
worn too loosely to deceive. In an interview 
with the British resident, in which the in- 
tended movements of the armies against the 
Pindarries were explained, the peishwa did 
not think it necessary even to affect any in- 
terest in the suppression of the marauders; 
his conversation being entirely confined to 
complaints of his own degradation. From 
various circumstances it was inferred that he 
was about to aim a blow at the British power, 
and though an appearance of confidence was 
maintained on both sides, it was formal and 
hollow. 

Among other indications of the spirit by 
which the government of the peishwa was 
actuated, were numerous attempts to corrupt 
the native troops in the British service. It 
was in consequence deemed necessary to re- 
move them from the town to a new position. 
The peishwa then, as if in defiance, pushed 
forward his own troops, and it was announced 
that he iutended to form a camp between the 
old cantonments of the British army and the 
new. At last, on the 5th November, hostili- 
ties actually commenced, by the peishwa’s 
troops moving so as to cut off the residency 
from the British camp. The residency was 
forthwith plundered and burned, but by the 
prompt advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, 
the enemy, after a severe action, was repulsed, 
and retired. The resident was on the field 
throughout the action, animating the zeal of 
the troops, and aiding the commanding officer 
by the suggestions which his local knowledge 
enabled bim to offer. The strength of the 
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British foree was about two thousand eight 
hundred ; the peishwa’s army was composed 
of not less than twenty-five thousand men. ~ 

It now became necessary to obtain poases- 
sion of Poona; but this could not be effected 
by the small force in the nsighbourhood. On 
the indication of approaching hostilities, Bri- 
gadier-General Lionel Smith, with the force 
under his command, had been summoned by 
Mr. Elphinstone from the south hank of the 
Godavery. That officer arrived at Poona on 
the evening of the 13th of November. On the 
14th, arrangements were made for attacking 
the enemy, who were encamped on the opposite 
side of the river; but the design was aban- 
doned, in consequence of the occurrence of 
unexpected difficulties. On the 16th, all the 
disposable corps, after providing for the camp 
and for the position of Kirting, were formed 
in divisions of attack. The passage of one of 
the divisions over the ford was obstinately 
resisted by the peishwa’s troops, but the ill 
success of this resistance seems to have per- 
fected the pavic to which the previous defcat 
received from Colonel Burr had given rise. At 
two o’clock on the morning of the 17th the 
peishwa fled, and the enemy baving thus dis- 
appeared, the British force recrossed the river 
to take the most favourable ground for bom- 
barding the city ; but this dreadful measure 
was happily unnecessary, the defence of the 
place having been left to a few hundred 
Arabs, who were prevailed upon to withdraw. 

The state of affairs at Poona had rendered 
it necessary to combine with the measures in 
preparation for the suppression of the Pindar- 
ries, such other movements as might be requi- 
site to counteract the treacherous hostility of 
the peishwa. The arrangements of the go- 
vernor-general were accordingly framed with 
reference to both these objects, and they were 
conceived npon a large scale. The force on 
which he relied was partly to be furnished 
from the army in the Deccan, and partly from 
that of Bengal. Sir Thomas Hislop, comman- 
der-in-chief of the army of Madras, was in- 
trusted with the command of the military 
force, as well as with a controlling authority 
over all political affairs in the Deccan. An 
ilness by which he was attacked, and which 
detained him for some time at Hyderahad, 
together with the unusual violence of the 
monsoon, delayed the advance of this por- 
tion of the British force, and consequently 
of that proceeding from Bengal, it being 
inexpedient to place the latter in cirenm- 
stances which would deprive it of those ad- 
vantages of combined operation and support, 
which it had heen achief object of the go- 
vernor-general to secure. The Bengal army 
consisted of three principal divisions and 
a reserve. On the 16th of October, 1817, 
the governor-general commenced his march 
from Cawnpore, and having joined the central 
division of the Bengal army at Secundra, 
crossed the Jumna on the 26th, and reached 
his destined position, on the Scind, on the 
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6th November. The left division had pre- 
viously assembled in Bundlecund, and was 
prepared to advance towards Saugor, with a 
view to co-operate with the right of Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s ariny against the Pindarrie 
posts. The right division assembled at the 
same period, ready to advance to Dholpore, 
on the Chumbul, as soon as circumstances 
should render it necessary ; while the reserve, 
commanded by Sir David Ochterlony, was 
assemhled near Rewaree. This part of the 
British force was destined to cover Delhi, to 
support our negotiations with the Rajpoot 
states (for in the East a negotiator never suc- 
ceeds so well as when he has an army at his 
back), to perform the same office with regard 
to Ameer Khan, and eventually to attack the 
latter, or interpose between him and Holkar, 
if they should manifest any perverse or hostile 
feeling. 

Besides these principal divisions of the 
Bengal force destined for active operations, 
two detachments were formed, designed prin- 
cipally for purposes of defence, but capable of 
acting offensively if necessary. One of these, 
under Brigadier-General Toone, was posted 
near Ooutares, on the frontier of Behar. The 
other, under Brigadier-General Hardyman, 
was formed at Mirzapore, and thence ad- 
vanced to Rewah, for the purpose of securing 
the passes in that country, aod the adjacent 
districts, in order to defeat any attempt of 
the Pindarries to penetrate into the British 
territories in that direction, while the prin- 
cipal part of the force was in advance. A 
force was also stationed in Cuttack, sufficient 
to guard that frontier from the entrance of 
the Pindarries through Nagpore. 

The troops from the Deccan were dis- 
tributed in five chief divisions and a reserve. 
The first was commanded hy Sir Thomas 
Hislop in person, and this was to have crossed 
the Nerbudda in the direction of Hindia, in 
conjunction with the third division uader 
Sir John Malcolm. But this arrangement 
was frustrated by the detention of Sir Thomas 
Hislop at Hyderabad. The division of Sir 
John Maleolm consequently crossed alone, 
about the middle of November, and that of 
Sir Thomas Hislop at a later date. The fifth 
division, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. 
Adams, was to cross the river at Hoosingabad, 
at the same time with the other divisions 
destined to act in advance. Two divisions, 
the second and fourth, still remain to he 
accounted for. Of these, the former, under 
Brigadier-General Doveton, had a position 
assigned to it in the neighbourhood of Akolee, 
on the Nizam’s frontier, to protect that 
line from attack, to support, if required, 
the troops in advance, and to sustain the 
British interests at Nagpore ; the latter, under 
Brigadier-General Lionel Smith, was intended 
to perform the like service with regard to the 
peishwa’s territory, and at the same time to 
keep Holkar in check. Considerable bodies 
of troops were also maintained at Hyderabad, 
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at Poona, and at Nagpore, as at none of those 
places could tranquillity be relied upon. The 
corps of reserve was assembled on the frontier 
of the ceded districts, and was subsequently 
advanced to a position on the Krishna, from 
which point it could support the troops 
either at Hyderabad or at Poona: a separate 
detachment occupied the southern country 
recently ceded by the peishwa. The Guzerat 
field force, under Sir William Keir, was also 
assembled in advance of Baroda, ready to 
move into Malwa. 

The advance of the troops from the Deccan 
of course excited some attention, but in a 
degree quite disproportioned to the importance 
of the movement. Scindia was especially 
interested in the matter, and the passage of a 
division of the army of the Deccan through 
his territories rendered it necessary to inform 
him of the purpose of its being put in motion. 
The requisite communication was made hy the 
resident, Captain Close, and was met, as every- 
thing is met at a native durbar, by an attempt 
to gain time. This being resisted, a tardy, 
and without doubt a reluctant, assent was 
given to the passags of the troops. 

This, however, was not sufficisnt. It was 
necessary to obtain either Scindia’s active co- 
operation against the Pindarries, or at least 
his neutrality, and the exertions of the resi- 
dent were directed accordingly. While the 
negotiations were pending, an extraordinary 
circumstance occurred, illustrative of the 
feeling entertained by Sciodia. This was the 
arrest of two messengers conveying letters 
from Scindia’s court to Catmandoo. As there 
was no customary intercourse between the 
two courts, its occurrence could not fail to 
excite strong suspicion, A part of the letters 
were open and part sealed. The former were 
read, and though the language was obscure, 
they evidently related to some project for a 
combination against the British government. 
The sealed letters were delivered to Scindia 
by the resident in the state in which they were 
found, Scindia made no attempt to explain 
his conduct, but the discovery was not without 
effect upon the progress of the negotiation. 

A treaty, comprising twelve articles, was 
forthwith concluded with Scindia; by the first 
of which, the contracting parties engaged to 
employ the forces of their respective govern- 
ments, and of their allies and dependents, in 
prosecuting operations against the Pindarries 
and other hordes of associated freebooters, to 
expel them from their haunts, and to adopt 
the most effectual measures to disperse and 
prevent them from re-assembling. ‘The forces 
of the two governments and their allies were 
immediately to attack the robbers and their 
associates, according to a concerted plan of 
operations, and not to desist until the objects 
of their engagement were entirely accom- 
plished ; and Scindia, on his part, promised 
his utmost efforts to seize the persons of the 
Pindarrie leaders and their families, and to 
deliver them up to the British government, 
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The second article referred to the settle- 
ments which the Pindarries had gained in the 
territories of Scindia, and in those of other 
states. With regard to the former, the lands 
were to be immediately secured by the maha- 
rajah, who engaged never again to admit the 
plunderers to possession. The other lands 
were to be restored to their respective owners, 
provided they exerted themselves to the re- 
quired extent in expelling the Pindarries, and 
entered into similar engagements never to re- 
admit them, or to become concerned with them 
in any way whatever. In default of these 
conditions being complied with, the lands were 
to be delivered to Scindia, and held by him on 
the stipulated terms. 

The third article extended and completed 
the first, and the former part of the second. 
By it Scindia engaged never to admit the Pin- 
darries, or any other predatory bodies, into 
his territories, to give them the smallest coun- 
tenance or support, or to permit his officers to 
do so. Qn the contrary, he promised to issue 
the most positive orders to all his officers, 
civil and military, enforced by the severest 
penalties, to employ their utmost efforts to 
expel or destroy any body of plunderers who 
might attempt to take refuge in his territories ; 
and all officers disregarding these orders were 
to be dealt with as rehels to the maharajah, 
and enemies to the British government. 

The fourth article commenced by formally 
announcing, that the Maharajah Dowlut Row 
Scindia was the undisputed master of his own 
troops and resources. This sounding overture 
was precursory to a stipulation for placing the 
troops and resources, of which he was the un- 
doubted master, at the disposal of the British 
government, for which he certainly entertained 
no warm affection. The article proceeds to 
declare, that for the more effectual accom- 
plishment of the objects of the treaty, the 
divisions of the maharajah’s troops (amounting 
to five thousand horse), employed in active 
operations against the Pindarries or other 
freehooters, should act in concert with the 
British troops, and in conformity to the plan 
that might be counselled by the officer com- 
manding the British divisions with which they 
might be appointed to act; that a British 
officer should be stationed with each division 
of the maharajah’s troops, to be the channel of 
communication between them and the British 
cammanding officer: and in order further to 
forward the purposes of their conjoint opera- 
tions, the maharajah engaged that all his 
officers, civil and military, should afford every 
degree of support and assistance in their 
power to the British, in procuring supplies or 
otherwise to the British troops operating in 
his territories ; and all who should neglect 
this duty were subject to the same appalling 
denunciation with which the third article 
closed. 

The fifth article commenced with a very 
important stipulation—that the divisions of 
Scindia’s army appointed to act with the 
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British troops should be marched in a 
state of complete equipment, both men and 
horses, and regularly paid. To make pro- 
vision for these vital objects, and as the 
framers of the treaty considerately express it, 
to “prevent all future discussions or dis- 
putes,” Scindia consented to renounce for 
three years the payments made by the British 
government to him, to certain members of his 
family, and to ministers of his government. 
These sums were to be appropriated to the 
payment of his troops, through the British 
officers stationed with them, the British go- 
vernment engaging that, at the termination of 
the war, and after the satisfaction of the 
claims of the troops, any balance that might 
remain due should be paid to the maharajah. 
For the same purpose as that for which the 
above payments were relinquished, Scindia 
agreed to surrender for two years the tribute 
to which he was entitled from the states of 
Joudpore, Bhoondee, and Kotah. These two 
articles, as well as the succeeding one, were 
directed to the removal of a difficulty which 
the marquis of Hastings had foreseen, and 
was anxious to guard against. ‘‘ It was ma- 
nifest,” he ohserves, in one of his despatches, 
‘‘that no active or useful aid was to he ex- 
pected from Scindia’s troops, if left to the di- 
rection of his own officers.” 

By the sixth article it was agreed that the 
troops of Scindia, cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, should during the war occupy such posi- 
tions as might be assigned by the British 
government, and should not change them 
withont the express concurrence of that go- 
vernment. The necessity of giving a reason 
for this stipulation, rather than for any other 
in the treaty, is not apparent; but one is 
given, namely, that unconnected movements 
are calculated to derange the joint operations 
of the two states, and to give undue advantage 
to the enemy. For the due execution of the 
stipulation ia this article, the British govern- 
ment was to he at liberty to station an officer 
in each division of the maharajah’s army. 

The seventh article assumes that the force 
to be put in motion by the British govern- 
ment, combined with that actually in the 
service of Scindia, would be fully sufficient to 
chastise the Pindarries, and effect the objects 
of the treaty ; and, in consequence, proceeds 
to provide that, to prevent the possihility of 
collusion between the maharajah’s officers and 
the Pindarries, the forces of the former should 
not be increased during the war without the 
approval of the British government. His 
officers were also prohibited from admitting 
into the ranks of his army, or otherwise har- 
bouring or protecting, any of the Pindarries, 
or other freehooters. This article, like two 
former ones, concludes by denouncing those 
who may break it, as rebels to Scindia and 
enemies of the British government. 

The eighth article was not an unimportant 
one. Itdeclares that, with a view to the mors 
effectual prosecution of the joiut operations of 
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the two governments, and to the facility and 
security of the communication of the Britieh 
troops with their suppliee, the maharajah, re- 
posing entire confidence in the friendship and 
good faith of the British government (which 
was assuredly far more than the British go- 
veroment could repose in his), agrees that 
British garrieons should be admitted into the 
forts of Hindia and Asseergurh, and should be 
charged with the care and defence of them 
during the war, with the liberty of establish- 
ing depéts in them, The flag of Scindia was, 
however, to contiaue to fly at Asseergurh, and 
he was at liberty to station a killadar, with a 
personal guard of fifty men, there; but the 
actual command of the place, as well as of 
Hindia, and the disposal of the warlike storee 
in both, were to be exclusively in the British. 
Some minor regulations followed with respect 
to stores and the movements of the garrisons ; 
and it was stipulated that the territories de- 
pendent on the forts should continue to be 
managed by the officers of the maharajah, who 
were to receive every support from the British 
government and its officers. The whole of the 
resources, or such part as might he necessary, 
were to be appropriated to the payment of the 
troops, as stipulated in the fifth article; an 
account to he rendered at the conclusion of the 
war. At the same period the forts were to be 
restored in the condition in which they had 
been received—all private property was to be 
respected, and the inhahitants of the de- 
pendent towns and villages were to enjoy the 
protection of the British government, and to 
be permitted to depart with their property, if 
they ehould think proper. 

The ninth article provided for an object 
which the marquis of Hastings deemed ne- 
cessary for the attainment of the purposes 
which he had in view. By a former treaty 
the British government was restrained from 
entering into any treaty with the rajahs of 
Oudeypore, Joudpore, and Kotah, or other 
chief tributaries of Dowlut Row Scindia, eitu- 
ated in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar. Of this 
provision the governor-general was desirous to 
procure the abrogation, an alliance with those 
states being indispensable to the contemplated 
arrangements for preventing the renewal of 
the predatory system. It was accordingly abro- 
gated by the niath article of the new treaty, 
upon the ground that the main object of the 
contracting parties was to prevent for ever the 
revival of the predatory system in any form; 
and that both governments were satisfied that 
to accomplish this wise and just end, it might 
be necessary for the British government to 
form engagements of friendship and alliance 
with the several states of Hindostan, Full 
liberty was therefore given to form engage- 
menta with the states of Oudeypore, Joudpore, 
and Kotah, with the estate of Bhoondee, and 
with other substantive etates on the left bank 
of the Chumbul. But the article was not 
to be construed as giving that government 
any right to interfere with states or chiefs in 
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Malwa or Guzerat, clearly and indisputably 
dependent on or tributary to the maharajah, 
whose authority over those states or chiefs wae 
to continue on the same footing ae before. The 
British government bound itself, in the event 
of coocluding any engagements with the states 
of Oudeypore, Joudpore, Kotah, Bhoondee, or 
any others on the left bank of the Chumbul, to 
secure to Scindia hie ascertained tribute, and 
to guarantee its payment in perpetuity ; 
Scindia engagiag on no account or pretence to 
interfere, in any shape, in the affairs of those 
states, without the concurrence of the British 
government, 

The tenth article refcrred to a contingency 
not very improbable, the occurrence of which 
is deprecated with a degrees of solemnity which 
charity must hope to have been sincere, This 
article is too edifying to be abstracted or 
abridged ; it muet be given at length, and in 
ite original energy, without alteration or dilu- 
tion. It runs thus :—‘‘If (which God for- 
bid!) the British government and the maha- 
rajah shall be compelled to wage war with any 
other etate, on account of such state attacking 
either of the contracting parties, or aiding or 
protecting the Pindarries, or other freebootere, 
the British government, having at heart the 
welfare of Dowlut Row Scindia, will, in the 
event of success, and of his highness’s zealous 
performance of his engagements, make the 
most liberal arrangements for the consolidation 
and increase of his territories.” This display 
of piety and moderation ie very remarkable, 
when it is remembered that one of the con- 
tracting parties was Dowlut Row Scindia. 
The terms of the treaty were, without doubt, 
dictated by the British government, and 
neither Scindia nor his servants were account- 
able for this effueion of virtnous feeling; but 
to whomeoever it is to be attributed, it is most 
unhappily out of place with reference to the 
character of the Mahratta chief, as well as to 
the total want of community of religioue be- 
lief between the parties who joined in it. 

After so rich a display of pious elevation, 
the descent to ordinary langnage is somewhat 
painfnl, It is proper, however, to mention, 
that the eleventh article provides for the con- 
tinuance of such objects of the treaty of 1805 
as were not affected by the new one, and the 
twelfth engages for the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. 

Such was the treaty concluded with Scindia 
by Captain Close, and which provided for all 
the objects which the governor-general had in 
view. It was ratified early in November, 
1817, and shortly afterwards the ninth article 
was rendered operative by the conclusion of 
treaties with the Rajpoot states. A treaty 
witl@Ameer Khan was also concluded. This 
person, who has been characterized, and, it is 
believed, not unjustly, as “‘one of the most 
atrocious villains that India ever produced,” 
was, on the whole, fortunate. The British 
government agreed to protect him in his pos- 
sessions, on condition of his disbanding hig 
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army, surrendering his guns, relinquishing his 
Pindarris habits, disselving his connection 
with thoss plunderers, and keeping bstter 
company. Seeing that he had no better claims 
to indulgence than those whom the English 
sought to extirpate, Ameer Khan had cer- 
tainly reason to felicitate himself upon his 
good luck. The treaty with Ameer Khan was 
negotiated by Mr. Metcalfe. 

While new engagements of amity were in 
course of formation, the relations of peace pre- 
viously subsisting between the British govero- 
ment and one of its native allies were about to 
receive a shock, The rajah of Berar, Rughoo- 
jee Bhonslah, had invariably resisted the at- 
tempts that had been made by the British 
goverament to establish with that state a sub- 
sidiary alliance. On his death his only sen, 
Pursajes Bhonslah, succeeded te the throne ; 
but he being of weak mind, a cousin, known 
as Appa Sahib, exercised the functions of 
sovereignty under the title of regent. To 
secure the assistance of the British govern- 
ment ia maintaining him in the power which 
he had thus cbtained, and in promoting his 
ultimate advances to the higher rack and au- 
thority to which hs aspired, the regent con- 
seated to form the long-denied engagement. 
Early in the year 1817 the imbecile occupant 
of the throne died, and Appa Sahib attainsd 
the final object of his ambitions hopes. 

Although a subsidiary treaty had been con- 
cluded, the arrangements had not been 
brenght into a condition te work properly. 
There had been considerable irregularity as to 
the organization and maintenance of the stipu- 
lated contingent, by which the British go- 
vernment had beer subjected to expense 
which it was not obliged to bear. Discussion 
of course arose, but native evasion continued 
for a while to pestpone the fulfilment of en- 
gagements which could not be denied. Pro- 
crastination is of teo common occurrences io 
Oriental courts te excite much surprise, and 
the dispesition of Appa Sahib was regarded 
as not unfriendly to the English. Circum- 
stances, however, secon occurred, and espe- 
cially a change with regard to his ministers, 
which convinced the British authorities that 
his professions of frieadship were hollow aad 
insincere, ; 

At this period, indeed, the seeds of hatred 
te British influence were scattered throughout 
India with an unspariag hand, and the peishwa 
was the prims instigator and fomenter of the 
hostils feeling. Habits of ancient standing 
gave him considerable influence with the 
native princes, The Mahratta states might 
also bs suppesed to feel their pride in some 
degree wounded by the humiliation of their 
chief, and some suspicion may be supposed to 
have existed as te the probable aim of the 
British gevernmeat, and ths extent to which 
it propesed to carry its acquisitions. There 
might be an apprehension that England was 
looking ta the sntire dominion of India ; and 
though this consummation would be devoutly 
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wished by the people, if they understood their 
own welfare, the prespect of it could, under no 
circumstances, be very acceptahle to those 
whose thrones were to fall before the march of 
the victors. 

It is certain that the plans of the governor- 
general for the extirpation of the Pindarries 
were regarded with great suspicion. This 
must, in most instances, have arisen from 
the apprehension of ulterior measures; fer, 
with the exception of Scindiaand Helkar, who 
entertained bedies of the Pindarries in a sort 
of feudal dependence, no prince would appear 
to have had any interest in supperting them. 
The iaterest of the rajah of Nagpore, indeed, 
lay quite the other way; for his dominions 
had suffered most severely from ths devasta- 
tions of these marauding adventurers ; and by 
an express article of the subsidiary treaty, the 
British government was required te defend 
the state of Nagpore against their incursiens. 

The peculiar nature of a subsidiary alliance 
renders imperative the greatest circumspection 
in selecting the representatives of the British 
government at the courts of princes thus con- 
nected with it. The resident at Nagpore, at 
this time, was fortunately a gentleman whess 
sagacity aod prndence were net te he over- 
come even by Mahratta dissimulation. Mr. 
Jenkins distiactly perceived the tendency 
which events were taking, and if the British 
conaoection could havs been preserved by 
judgment, firmness, and caution, combined 
with suavity, that connection would net have 
been severed, 

The resident was apprized that the rajah 
was engaged in intrignes with the peishwa. 
Conferences were held with an agent of that 
sovereign, who received letters almost daily 
from Peona, which hs immediately carried to 
the rajah. Such proceedings, especially at 
such a peried, were calculated to excite 
suspicion and alarm. Mr. Jenkins accordingly 
remonstrated against them, reminding ths 
rajah that all communications similar te those 
with the peishwa ought, in conformity with 
the treaty, to be immediately communicated 
te the British government, and that the 
observance of this provision, at all times 
incumbent, was of peculiar importance at a 
time when it was notorious that measures of 
hostility were in progress at the court of 
Poona. The reply of the rajah was unsatis- 
factory. He admitted that he had received 
overtures from Poona, but cbserved, that it 
did not consist with his dignity to repeat 
them; and this, with general expressions of 
unceasing attachment to his English connec- 
tion, constituted his answer. The cbjection- 
able communications continued, and the re- 
newed representations of the resident on ths 
subject preduced ne change of conduct. 

The period was evidently approachiog when 
the rajah was te throw off ths mask of friend- 
ship: in anticipation of it, Mr. Jenkins 
apprized ths military autherities of the pro- 
spect of their being speedily called into action, 
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and urged the march of troops towards Nag- 
pore, to uphold the British interests. The 
rajah had dismissed the peishwa’s vakeel, but 
he etill retained at his court the brother of 
that functionary, aod through him, as well as 
other channels, the intercourse with Poona 
continued to bs carried on. The assemblage 
of troops at Poona was accompanied by a 
simultaneous collection of force at Nagpore. 
The completion of the contingent was delayed, 
and when troops were assigned for the pur- 
pose, they consisted mostly of new levies, 
evidencing that the rajah had no mind to part 
with his good troops. In addition to their 
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to give way to the combat of more deadly 
weapons. The conference was disavlved 
abruptly, and Mr. Jenkins repaired to the 
scene of action, 

Reiaforcenients had been sent for, but they 
had not arrived; the duty of repelling the 
attack consequently devolved upon a very 
small body of troops. The whole British force 
at Nagpore consisted of a brigade of two bat- 
talions of Madras native infantry, the first of 
the 20th regiment, and the first of the 24th, 
both considerably reduced hy sickness; the 
resident's escort of two companies of native 
infantry, three troops of the 6th regiment of 


being raw and undisciplined, the fidelity of} Bengal native cavalry, and four six-pounders, 


the recruits to the British cause was more thao 
suspected. The levies extended beyond Nag- 
pors, and were conducted with great secrecy. 
This infatuated prince evea entered iato nego- 
tiations with the Piodarries, who were invited 
to bring down a force to attack the British. 
Ths Pindarries were also made useful in 
another way, by assigning the fact of their 
ravages as aa excuse for keeping up aa extra- 
ordinary oumber of troops, 

In the midst of these warning circumstances 
a khelaut arrived from the peishwa, and the 
rajah sent to iaform the resideut of his iaten- 
tioa to receive it with all the usual ceremonies 
indicative of his being invested with the 
character of commander-ia-chief of the Mah- 
ratta armies. The principal ceremony con- 
sisted io going out to his camp, and remaining 
thres days at the head of his troops. The 
communication was accompaaoied by a request 
that the resident, or some gentleman io the 
British service, would attend the ceremony, 
and that a salute might be ordered. As the 
British goverameot was then ia a state of 
actual warfare with the peishwa, it was quite 
obvious that such a request could not he com- 
plied with; and this public acknowledgment 
by Appa Sabib of a community of interest 
with the declared enemy of his protectors 
would seem to amount almost to insanity. 
Mr. Jenkins, of course, refused any participa- 
tion in the ceremony. On the following day 
all communication between the resideacy and 
the city was interdicted. The palaces were 
stripped of everything of value, and the 
families of the rajah and of his priacipal 
ministers left the city. Thess movements 
wers followed by an order for the contingent 
to remove to the city, the old ery of the Pin- 
darries heing set up as a pretext. Upon this 
Mr. Jenkins lost no tims in sending for the 
troops from their cantonmeats. 

A pretence was now made, on the part of 
the rajah, to open a negotiation; but the 
hostile manifestations which were contempo- 
raneous showed it to he altogether delusive. 
The 26th of November placed the matter 
beyoud question, by a repetition of the 
treacheries of Poona, Ano interview between 
the British resident and two of the rajah’s 
ministers was interrupted by the commence- 
ment of firing. The strife of words was now 


maoned by Europeans of the Madras artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hopetoun Scott was the 
seoior officer, and with this force, which did 
not comprise fourteen hundred mea fit for 
duty, had to resist an army of about eight 
thousand infantry and twelve thousand cavalry, 
supported by thirty-five guns. 

Whea these troops had, at the request of 
ths resident, marched from their cantonments, 
they took post on the hill of Seetahuldes, 
overlooking the residency and the city; at 
the same time taking possession of another 
hill, about three huadred yards distant, the 
occupation of which was necessary to their 
retention of the former. In the course of the 
day, large bodies of Arahs, with five guns, 
were observed to enter a village at the foot of 
the hill, where a stroog body of the rajah’s 
iofantry had previously been posted ; and at 
six o’clock in the evening, while Colonel Scott 
was engaged with Captain Bayley in posting 
sentries on the face of the hill, the Arabs in 
the village opened fire. This was entirely 
unexpected, as no overt act of hostility had 
yet taken place on either side, and the rajah’s 
troops were aware that the posting of ths 
sentries hy the British was only a customary 
act of military precaution, and that no inten- 
tion existed of attacking them. The small 
party of British troops, who fouad themselves 
thus suddenly engaged io action, returned a 
volley upon their assailants, and then re- 
treated to the top of the hill, uader the firs of 
all the troops in the village. 

The action now became general, and con- 
tinued without intermission for eighteen hours. 
A part of the troops being entirely exhausted, 
it was fouod necessary to confine the defence 
of ths inferior hill to its summit. At eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th, a body of 
Arabs, by charging up the face of the hill with 
an overwhelming forces, succeeded in gaining 
possession of the British post. The vast dis- 
proportion hetween the numbers of the con- 
tending bodies now uppeared to give a fearful 
preponderance to the rajah’s party, when the 
current of fortune was turoed by one of thoss 
acts of romantic valour, which have so often 
changed the face of the battle-field, struck 
panic into the hearts of a powerful enemy, 
and secured the victory to the weaker side. 
At the poe when there seemed most cause 
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for despondency, Captain Fitzgerald, com- 
manding a detachment of Bengal cavalry, 
reinforced by a native officer and about twen- 
ty-five troopers of the Madras hody-guard, 
charged ap immense hody of the enemy’s hest 
harse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their late possessors, stood 
roaster of the plain, which was covered in 
every direction by the flying foe. Accident 
aided the advantage which daring courage had 
secured, While preparations were making for 
an attack upon the Arabs, who had obtained 
possession af the smaller hill, an explosion 
was observed to take place in the midst of 
them. Nosooner was this perceived than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot, 
and it was with great difficulty that Colonel 
Scott could prevent the hill which he occupied 
from being deserted, or even prevail upon the 
infantry to wait the arrival of the cavalry 
who were to support them. Their impatience 
for action would doubtlessly have heen justified 
by their bearing through its dangers ; but the 
trial was not afforded: on their approach the 
enemy abandoned their guns and fled. Shortly 
after, the Arabs beginning to collect in con- 
siderable numbers in front of the hill, a troop 
of cavalry, led by Cornet Smith, charged round 
its base, and numbers of the enemy were cut 
to pieces. All hope now seemed to be extinct 
with the defeated party ; the attack slackened 
in every quarter, and by noon it had entirely 
ceased, 

Courage and military conduct, like other 
meritarious qualities, are not always appre- 
ciated according to their deserts. The magni- 
tude of the stake contended for, the proximity 
or distance of the scene of action, the num- 
bers engaged, and various other accidents, 
influence the judgment af mankind with re- 
gard to them. Little is recollected of the 
heroic band who, an this occasion, illustrated 
the triumphant supremacy of living hurning 
courage over the dead force of mere numbers. 
Yet the prodigies of valour which they per- 
formed have rarely been equalled, either in 
ancient or modern times. If glory were to he 
proportioned to difficulty and danger, the 
memory of such men would he imperishable. 
The noble spirit by which they were animated 
extended to the civil servants of the Com- 
pany. The resident, Mr. Jenkins, was present 
throughout the action, and an the testimony 
of Colonel Scott it is established that his 
animated conduct tended, in a very consider- 
able degree, to excite the troops to their duty. 
His first assistant, Mr. Sotheby, exhibited the 
same contempt of danger, and the same 
generous ardour, not merely to satisfy the 
claims af duty, but to surpass them. The 
latter gentleman met an honourable death on 
the field which he contributed to win. Such 
are the men whom the Company’s service has 
from its commencement never ceased to pro- 
duce, and their best eulogium ia to he found 
in the magnificent empire acquired by their 
exertions, 
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Dismayed by the result of his first attempt 
in hostility, Appa Sahib svught refuge in 
negotiation, and the resident consented to a 
suspension of arms, on condition of the rajah’s 
troops being withdrawo from the positions 
which they then held to those which they had 
formerly occupied. Any final arrangements 
he professed himself unable to make uatil he 
received further instructians from his govern- 
ment. Appa Sahib, in the mean time, re- 
mained still,-hut continued to increase his 
army and render his artillery more efficient ; 
and as no instructions arrived for the guidance 
of the resident, that gentleman determined, 
on the 14th of December, to offer terms for the 
rajah’s acceptance. Terms were accordingly 
tendered, and four o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th fixed as the latest period for 
accepting them. If the rajah then consented 
to the proposal nade by the British resident, 
the troops of the former were to be withdrawn 
from their positions, and the city occupied by 
British troops, not later than seven o’clock an 
the same morning. The rajah was to repair 
to the British camp, and to remain there until 
everything was settled. 

On these terms being submitted, the rajah 
at first required further time to consider of 
them, and to suggest some modification. 
This heing refused, he sent a message on the 
evening of the 15th, signifying his assent to 
the terms, hut requesting their execution to 
be deferred till noon on the following day. 
Subsequently he sent another message, inti- 
mating that he would proceed to the residency 
either that night or early in the morning. 

The morning hrought to the residency, not 
the rajah, but a message announcing that the 
Arabs would not allow him to comein. The 
resident, however, was prepared for this; 
reioforcements having a few days hefore 
arrived, and among them the division under 
the command of Brigadier-General Doveton. 
The troops were now drawn out, and three 
hours allowed to the rajah to come in; his 
refusal or neglect involving an immediate 
attack by the British force. This demon- 
stration was successful, and the rajah proceeded 
to the residency. 

The British authorities were thus relieved 
from further anxiety on that head ; but the 
surrender of the guns, and the evacuation of 
the city hy the rajah’s troops, which were 
also among the stipulated conditions, still 
remained to be carried into effect, An agent 
from the rajah, with instructions for the 
surrender of the whole of the artillery, pro- 
ceeded according to promise to General 
Doveton’s camp, and, accompanied hy him, 
the whole force moved forward to take pos- 
session of it. 

On reaching the first battery symptoms of 
resistance were manifested ; but the approach 
of the British force heing rather unexpected, 
the enemy quitted the guns and retired. 
Having tsken possession of them, and left 
them in charge of a division, General Doveton 
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advanced, when a heavy fire was opened upon 
him from a large body of troops, which was 
followed by a general discharge fram the 
batteries. The infantry, however, continued 
to advance until the ground admitted of for- 
mation in line, when the batteries in front 
were carried in a gallant manner at the point 
uf the bayonet. The horse artillery and 
cavalry, supported by a reserve, having made 
a détowr, charged and carried the remainder 
af the batteries with equal gallantry, driving 
at the same time before them an immense 
mass of the enemy’s cavalry, which having 
routed they pursued as long as a chance re- 
mained of doing them any mischief. A few of 
the enemy’s guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but had re-opened 
upon that body when it advanced in pursuit 
of the cavalry of the enemy, were again 
charged and again carried; and the whole of 
the enemy’s artillery and camp equipage fell 
into the hands of the victors, together with 
upwards of forty elephants. 

The two succeeding days were fixed for the 
evacuation of the city by the Arabs; but 
difficulty attended every step taken towards 
carrying the terms of the surrender into exe- 
cution. Though all arrears had heen paid, 
these troops refused to depart, and an attack 
upan the part of the city which they occupied 
became unavoidable. It was conducted by 
General Doveton, who having occupied a com- 
manding position within two hundred and fifty 
yards of one of the gates of the town, erected 
a battery, which was opened on the morning 
of the 21st of Decemher, with the view of 
effecting a breach in the old palace wall. This, 
however, being found unattainable, the firing 
was directed to another point; and on the 
23rd it was reported that such an effect had 
been produced as would render an advance 
practicable with little or no loss. An attack 
upon three different points was determined on ; 
and at half-past eight o’clack thetroops, ona pre- 
concerted signal, rushed to their various des- 
tinations. ‘The principal attack was conducted 
by General Doveton, but the breach not being 
sufficiently wide to admit of a section entering 
at once, and the troops being exposed to the 
fire of the Arabs sheltered withia the houses, 
it failed. The other attacks, which were con- 
ducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott and Major 
Pittman, were more fortunate ; but the failure 
of the main attack rendered it necessary, in 
the opinion of General Doveton, that both 
officers should resume their original positions. 
These attempts, though unsuccessful, were suffi- 
cient to deter the Arabs from offering a pro- 
tracted resistance, and on the following day 
they signified their desire to surrender ou con- 
ditions. Among the conditions demanded were 
personal immunity, and the protection of a 
British officer, with a small escort, to give 
them and their fainilies safe conduct to Mul- 
kapore. Immediate passession being highly 
desirable, and, if possible, without iojury to 
the city, the request was granted, and on the 
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morning of the 30th of December the Arabs 
niarched out. . 

The evacuation of the city was followed by 
the conclusion of a provisional engagement, 
under which the rajah returned to the palace. 
The conditians were, that certain territory 
should be ceded to the British government in 
place of the former subsidiary and contingent 
aid ; that the civil and military affairs of the 
government of Nagpore should be conducted 
by ministers in the confidence of the British 
authorities, and according to the advice of 
the resident; that the rajah and his family 
should reside in the palace of Nagpore, under 
the protection of the British troops ; that the 
arrears of subsidy should be paid up, and the 
subsidy itself continue to be paid until the 
final transfer of the territory stipulated to be 
surrendered ; that any forts in the territory 
which it might be necessary for the British to 
occupy should immediately be given up ; that 
the persons alleged to have been concerned in 
originating the recent disturbances should be 
discountenanced, and, if possible, delivered 
up ; and that the two hills of Seetabuldee, 
with the bazaars, and an adequate portion of 
land adjoining, should he ceded to the British 
government, which should be at liberty to 
erect upon them such military works as might 
be requisite. 

Brigadier-General Hardyman, commanding 
one of the divisions of the Deccan army 
destined to act against the Pindarries, was 
in the Rewah territory when the outbreak 
at Nagpore took place. On the menacing 
posture of affairs there becoming known to 
the governor-general, General Hardyman was 
ordered to move down to the Nerbudda, to be 
in readiness to act in any way that might be 
required by the resident at Nagpore ; and in 
the event of his learning that hostilities had 
actually commenced, he was directed to push 
on with his reinforcement with all expedition. 
He accordingly pressed forward with a regi- 
ment of cavalry and bis Majesty’s 17th foot 
and four guns to Jubbulpore, from which 
place a small British force had previously 
been compelled to withdraw, in consequence 
of hostile demonstrations with which it was 
thought unable to cope. At Jubbulpore 
Brigadier-General Hardyman found the enemy 
drawn up and strongly posted to oppose his 
possession of the place. They werein number 
about three thousand, of whom one thousand 
were horse, stationed on their left: their 
right was on a rocky eminence, and they had 
four brass guns. General Hardyman placed 
his guns in the centre, with three companies 
of the 17th foot on each side of them and two 
companies in the rear. Two squadrons of 
cavalry under Major O’Brien were sent round 
the left of the enemy, another squadron 
masked the British guns, and a squadron in 
the rear was held asa reserve. On arriving 
near enough to the enemy’s centre, the guns 
being unmasked, opened with shrapnel shells, 
aud were immediately answered. After about 
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a quarter of an hour’s firing the enemy’s 
infantry evinced symptoms of indecision, on 
which the reserve squadron was ordered to 
charge the battery. This service was gallantly 
and successfully performed. By this time 
the enemy’s infantry had descended from an 
eminence which they had occupied into the 
plain ; but on an attempt being made by the 
advance squadron to charge them, they re- 
ascended the eminence, and compelled the 
assailants to retire under a heavy fire. One 
wing of the 17th foot was then brought up to 
storm the height, from which the enemy were 
bravely driveu with severe loss, those who 
fled down the opposite side of the hill heing 
partially intercepted by the advance squadron, 
which had made a détow round their right, 
as the British infantry ascended. In this 
affair the loss of the British amounted to only 
twelve men. 

Great difficulties attended the formation of 
the contingent to be produced by Scindia in 
aid of the common cause. These difficulties 
the governor-general attributed ‘to the dila- 
tory habits of the durbar and the bad quality 
of the force, combined with a desire to turn 
this arrangement to the persoval benefit of 
individuals.” He might have added, that 
while all these causes might be in operation, 
there was another, far more potent and influ- 
ential than any of them—the reluctance euter- 
tained by the chief for the service which his 
situation compelled him to undertake. It at 
length became necessary to reduce the numhers 
to be furnished by Scindia himself to less than 
one-half of the stipulated quota, and to supply 
the deficiency by troops raised directly for the 
British government, but to he paid by Scindia. 
In this manner the number was at length 
completed. Such indirect indications of hos- 
tile feeling were not all. Scindia was in col- 
lusion with several of the Pindarrie leaders ; 
he warned them of his inability longer to 
afford them any open assistance, and pointed 
out the best modes of effecting their escape 
from the British forces assembled for their 
destruction. In this occupation he was but 
too successful—the attempts of the various 
divisions of the British army to overtake the 
retreating freebooters being thus for the most 
part rendered fruitless. 

It is now necessary to advert to a power 
once of some importance, but at this period 
sunk almost beneath contempt. This was the 
government of Holkar. The chief of that 
name, whese hostility to the British govern- 
ment has already formed the subject of narra- 
tion, subsequently to the conclusion of the 
peace became insane, and the administration 
of the affairs of the state fell into the hands ofa 
female named Toolsee Bhye. This personage 
was the pupil of a sectarian priest, whose 
reputed sanctity obtained him a local cele- 
brity ; and but that the priesthood of the sect 
to which the holy father belonged were sub- 
jected to the obligation of celibacy, she would 
have been believed to be his daughter. She 
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was possessed of extraordinary beauty, and a 
Mahratta adventurer, named Shamrow Madik, 
conceived the design of advancing his own 
fortunes hy bringing her to the notice of Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar. It is true that the lady 
was already married, hut this was regarded as 
a very slight impediment to the plan. Toolsee 
Bhye was thrown in the way of Holkar, who 
was instantly captivated ; in a few days she 
was conducted to his zenana, and her liege 
lord to a prison. The lingering tenderness of 
the wife, however, was exercised to ohtain the 
release of the husband, and he was dismissed 
with a horse, a dress, and a small sum of 
money, to coosole him for his loss. Tnolsee 
Bhye henceforward ruled the fate of Holkar, 
and on that chief becoming insane, she suc- 
ceed to the regency. Ou his death, Toolsee 
Bhye, having no child, adopted Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Rao by another 
woman, An infant prince and an unpopular 
regent required some powerful support, and 
the latter by a secret message expressed a 
desire to place the young Holkar, his family 
and court, under British protection. In con- 
sequence, Captain Tod, under instructions 
from Mr, Metcalfe, tock measures for opening 
a negotiation. Buta great change had taken 
place in the spirit and temper of Holkar’s 
durbar, in the interval that had elapsed since 
the overture was forwarded. During that in- 
terval the position of the British government 
towards the peishwa had changed from one 
of outward friendliness to that of open hos- 
tility. The influence of the name and authority 
of that potentate was sufficient to rouse the 
spirit of Mahratta partisanship to avenge his 
wrongs and retrieve his power, while the 
Patans, who formed the larger portion of 
Holkar’s army, though not open to the opera- 
tion of such feeling, were eager for war and 
its expected advantages, without the slightest 
reference to the grounds of quarrel. The 
army of Holkar had been in a state of great 
disorganization, arising chiefly from their 
pay being in arrear. The peishwa promised 
the means of removing this difficulty, and 
a large force was rapidly assembled near 
Oojein. Thither, too, Sir Thomas Hislop, 
with the first division of the Deccan army, 
directed his march. Sir John Malcolm, with the 
third division, had been engaged in a series of 
operations, principally directedagainst Cheetoo, 
whose name and character have been already 
brought to notice. But Cheetoo had no desire 
to encounter a British force, and he fled with 
Pindarrie precipitation. The English com- 
mander was prepared for battle, but in run- 
ning he was no match for the agile freebooters, 
who consequently escaped. The active and 
persevering efforts of Colonel Adams and other 
officers met with similar success, 

In almost every instance, indeed, where an 
attempt was made to strike a blow at the Pin- 
darries, they were able to defeat it by the 
promptitude of their movements in retreat ; 
their aptitude for flying rendered conflict im- 
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possible and pursuit ineffectual. The adopted 
soa of Cheetoo was, however, taken with the 
garrison of a fort named Talyne, which was 
attacked and captured by a hody of cavalry 
under Captain James Grant, after a march of 
thirty-two miles performed with such rapidity 
as eaabled the assailants to take the foe by 
surprise ; and though attempts to overtake 
the enemy usually ended in disappointment, 
one important object was attained ia clearing 
the country. This operation having been 
effectually performed in Southern Malwa, Sir 
John Malcolm was recalled, and ordered, with 
reference to the state of affairs in Holkar’s 
court and camp, to proceed towards Oojein. 
Near that place he effected a junction with 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and on the 12th of Decem- 
ber the first and third divisions of the army of 
the Deccan having marched past the city, 
crossed the Seepra at a ford opposite to its 
north-west angle, and encamped on the left 
bank of the river. On the 14th the army 
marched by the high road towards Mahidpore, 
and re-crossing the Seepra, took up a position 
at a place about four miles distant from a town 
called Paun-Bahar. The approach of the 
British troops gave rise to some apprehension 
at Holkar’s durbar, and negotiations, which 
had for some time heen broken off, were re- 
sumed. Five days were thus occupied, daring 
which Sir John Malcolm, by whom the nego- 
tiation was conducted on the part of the 
British government, urged the various grounds 
of complaint which that government had to 
allege ; more especially the negotiations carried 
oo with the peishwa subsequently to his 
treacherous conduct towards his European 
ally, and the assemblage of a large army to 
proceed towards Poona at atime when Holkar 
was not professedly at war with any state. 
Articles were submitted for the acceptance of 
the vakeels conductiog the negotiation on the 
part of the Mahratta chief. These were dis- 
cussed with seeming iaterest, and with an 
appareat desire to bring affairs to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Many references were made to 
camp, distant about twenty miles; but it is 
probable that all their proceedings were but 
feints designed to lull the British authorities 
into security and to gaia time, procrastination 
being always a favourite object with diplo- 
matists of this cast. The English negotiator 
ia some degree yielded to the Mahrattaagents 
the enjoyment of this precious privilege. 
The period at which the discussion was either 
to be brought to a successful issue or regarded 
as atan end was repeatedly fixed and postponed, 
At last it was wisely determined to close the 
door on indulgence ; a decision the propriety 
of which was enforced by the systematic plun- 
der carried on during the negotiation by 
flying parties of Holkar’s horse. It was also 
to be apprehended, as a writer on the subject 
judiciously observes, “‘ that any further tole- 
rance of the delays artfully brought forward 
would be construed into doubts on the side 
of the British commander of his owa strength. 
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This could not fail to embolden the party of 
Holkar, and to encourage the re-assembling 
in Malwa of all those elements of disorder 
which bad been already dispersed or deterred. 
A ative power can never account for the 
forhearance of another, except on the sup- 
position of weakness.” On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, the vakeels were dismissed from the 
British camp, and on the same day that of 
the Mahrattas witnessed the opening of a 
fearful scene, which on the following was 
consummated. Toolsee Bhye had given 
offence to the party clamorous for war by her 
desire to secure the protection of the English. 
This desire she had subsequently sacrificed, 
partly to the violence of her opponents and 
partly to the influence of a favourite paramour, 
named Gunput Rao, who, though originally 
friendly to the English, had been gained over 
to the cause of the peishwa. The sincerity of 
her conversion was, however, doubted, and he 
who had been most instrumental in effecting 
it did not escape suspicion. The youthful 
Holkar was enticed from a tent where he 
was engaged in amusement, and possession of 
his person secured hy the party hostile to the 
regency. Toolsee Byhe and Guoput Rao 
were at the same time arrested, and all access 
to the former strictly prohibited. The un- 
happy woman was oot destiaed long to endure 
the torment of suspense as to her fate. The 
dawn of the followiog day was the last she was 
permitted to witness, As the light broke she 
was brought from her prison to be coaducted 
to the bank of the river, where she was be- 
headed, and her body thrown into the water. 
Her piercing cries awakened many from their 
sleep, but nooe moved a hand or raised a 
voice to save her. Her career of power had 
been marked not less by viodictive cruelty 
than by the most scandalous licentiousness ; 
and the beauty which had held captive the 
chieftain of the people among whom she 
perished failed at her latest moments to call 
forth any sign of commiseration for her fate. 
When thus violently deprived of life Toolsee 
Bhye had not numbered thirty years. 

So great was the gratification felt by the 
war party at the revolution which had taken 
place, that it is said the battalions proposed to 
sign au acquittance-roll for the whole of the 
arrears of paydue to them. So extraordinary 
a manifestation of delight is scarcely credible, 
but all prospect of keeping dowa the warlike 
propensities of the more powerful faction in 
Holkar’s camp was now at an end. On the 
20th of December the British army moved a 
short distance in advance, and on the 21st was 
again in motion at break of day. Its march 
was pursued for about eight miles without 
sight ofan enemy. The tameness of this un- 
disputed progress was then slightly relieved 
hy the appearance of a courier beariog a 
letter couched in the vague and ambiguous 
language usual in Oriental diplomacy. An 
answer was returned, inviting the young 
Holkar to join the British army, as the only 
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means of saving and establishing his govern- 
ment. Another communication from the 
enemy followed, intimating that, in conse- 
quence of the advance of the British, the 
Sirdar had resolved on war, and significantly 
adding, that the troops which the British 
would have to enconnter were those of Holkar. 
To this po answer was sent. This interchange 
of communication had not been permitted to 
interfere with the advance of the British force. 
The march continued, and ‘about nine o’clock 
an eminence was gained, whence was a com- 
manding view of the valley in which was 
situate the town of Mahidpore; the fore- 
ground filled with the eaemy’s horse, some in 
large bodies, some in detached parties for 
skirmishing. The main position of the enemy 
was masked by a plantation. From an adja- 
cent hill a more complete view was obtained 
of the disposition of the enemy’s troops. They 
appeared behind the river in two lines, of 
which the infantry and heavy batteries formed 
the first, and the cavalry the second. The 
first question for the consideration of the 
British general was how to pass the river. 
There were fords both above and below the 
enemy's position; but that below was un- 
approachable for guns. To render it passable 
would have been a work of time, could it have 
been effected, which was matter of doubt, as 
those engaged in it must have been exposed 
to a tremendous fire from the eaemy’s 
batteries. The ford above was difficult of 
access on both hanks. It was approachable 
only by by-paths, through a rugged country ; 
and to reach the enemy in this way would 
have required a détour of many miles. This 
objection applied also to the ford previously 
noticed, With reference to these difficulties, 
it was resolved to abstain from any attempt 
to turn either flank of the enemy ; aad as the 
bed of the river afforded considerable cover 
for the troops during their formation, it was 
arranged that the attack should be on the 
enemy's front, and that the passage should 
be made by a single ford. Some light troops 
first passed, followed by the horse artillery, 
which opened their guns; a battery of foot 
artillery playing from the rightbank of theriver, 
and enfilading some canoon on the enemy’s 
left which had opened a heavy and well- 
directed fire on the ford. The troops, as they 
crossed, were successively formed in the bed 
of the river and took up their respective 
positions, the cavalry ascending the bank to 
the left, where they were partially screened 
from the enemy by some rising ground, the 
horse artillery forming batteries in front of 
the ford. The light brigade had taken pos- 
session of two ravines which opened into the 
river, the object being to keep it clear for the 
passage of the remaining brigades, who, on 
crossing, were directed by a counter-march to 
bring their rigbt in front. As soon as this 
manoeuvre was performed by the first brigade, 
Sir Thomas Hislop gave orders for the 
attack of the enemy along the whole front by 
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the troops that had crossed, leaving the 
second brigade of infantry to follow as # re- 
serve, 

The first brigade accordingly ascended the 
bauk, leaving sufficient ground to the right 
for its formation into line, while the light 
brigade rose from the ravines and formed bat- 
talion companies on its left. This operation 
was performed under a galling fire of ronod 
shot and grape from several batteries. The 
fire of the enemy’s batteries was likewise very 
destructive to the British horse artillery, 
whose guns were all silenced or dismounted. 
The light pieces of the latter, though admirably 
served, were quite unequal to the heavy guns 
ip their front. The British cavalry also suffered 
from the same source of anngyauce, as well 
as from a party of the enemy which came 
down a ravine. The two hrigades ef infantry 
advanced to the attack of the enemy’s left, 
under the immediate command of Sir John 
Malcolm. Their ranks were fearfully tbinned 
by the grape of the enemy ; but pushing for- 
ward, they succeeded in carrying « ruined 
village which was regarded as the key of the 
enemy's position, and in gaining the batteries 
from which they had suffered so severely. 
The latter were defended with great deter- 
mination, the men standing to their guns till 
killed or disabled by the bayovets of the 
British iafantry. The two brigades of cavalry, 
commanded respectively by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Russell, of the 3rd regiment, and Major Lush- 
ington of the 4th, were to assail the enemy’s 
right simultaneously with the attack of the 
infantry on his left. This service was per- 
formed by the two brigades, accompanied 
by the Mysore horse, with extraordinary 
brilliancy, the assailants pushing to the rear 
of the batteries opposed to them with a de- 
cisive rapidity which overcame every obstacle 
and spread dismay through the enemy’s ranks. 

The enemy’s camp was standing, and the 
attention of the cavalry and of the commander- 
in-chief was almost simultaneously directed to 
it. It was, however, found deserted. Some 
feeble attempts at a stand were made by par- 
ties of the foe, but they were only for the 
purpose of covering the retreat of the re- 
mainder. The fortune of the day was decided. 
The British were masters of the field, and of 
the whole of the enemy’s artillery, amounting 
to ahove sixty pieces. The loss of the enemy 
in men was estimated at three thousand ; 
that of the English, though considerably less, 
was still lamentably heavy. The killed and 
wounded amounted to seven hundred and 
seventy-eight, including thirty-eight European 
and twenty-seven native officers. 

Assoonas practicable, alight detachnient was 
formed for pursuit, but there was little oppor- 
tunity for its employment. The prostrate 
enemy sued for peace, and after a discussion, 
not undistinguished by the usual characteris- 
tics of oriental diplomacy, but of unusual 
brevity, a treaty was concluded. By this in- 
strument, the Company’s government engaged 
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not to allow impunity to any state or free- 
booter that should commit any outrage or bos- 
tility against the territory of Holkar, he lend- 
ing his utmost assistance in any manner that 
might be requisite; and his dominions were 
to receive at all times the same protection as 
those of the British government. Holkarcon- 
firmed the engagements made with Ameer 
Khan, and ceded in perpetuity certain per- 
guonahs to the rajah of Kotab ; to the Bri- 
tish government he ceded all his claims for 
tribute or revenue upon ths Rajpoot princes ; 
he renounced all right and title to places 
within the Bhoondee hills, or lying to the 
northward of them, and ceded to the Com- 
pany all bis territories and claims within the 
Sautpoorah hills, or to the southward of them, 
including the fort of Sundewah, all his pos- 
sessions in the province of Candeish, and in 
the districts in which they were intermixed 
with the territories of the nizam and the 
peishwa. In consideration of these cessions, 
the British government was bouud to support 
a field force of adequate strength to maintain 
the internal trauquillity of Holkar’s territo- 
ries, and to defend them from foreign ene- 
mies, the station of such force to be determined 
by the power by whom it was raised and 
maintained. The purchase of articles for the 
use of any force acting in defence of Holkar’s 
territories was to be mads exempt from duties. 
Ths stipulation which followed the last was 
ot a very comprehensive character: Holkar 
engaged never to commit any act of hosti- 
lity or aggression against any of the Com- 
pany’s allies or dependents, “‘ or against any 
other power or state whatever,”—a bard con- 
dition for a Mahratta. The Company were 
to adjust whatever differences migbt arise, 
and Holkar was not to receive vakeels from 
any other state, nor to have communication 
with any other state except with the know- 
ledge and consent of the British resident. 
The absolute authority of the chief over his 
children, relatives, dependents, subjects, and 
servants was acknowledged by a subsequent 
article, in which his new ally renounced all 
concern with them. By another article, Hol- 
kar agreed to dismiss his superfluous troops, 
and ‘‘not to keep a larger force than his 
revenues would afford ”—a prudent provision, 
regard to which would have saved many a 
native prince from embarrassment and ruin. 
Holkar was, however, to retain in reserve, 
ready to co-operate with the British troops, 
a body of not less than a thousand horse, for 
whose regular payment it was somewhat em- 
phatically stated, a “suitable arrangement 
must be made.” A provision followed for 
securing a jaghirs to Ghuftoor Khan, a Patan 
adventurer, who had attained great influence 
in the camp of Holkar, and this was succeeded 
by stipulations restricting the Mahratta chief- 
tain from employing Europeans or Americans 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
British government; providing for the resi- 
dence of a minister of that government with 
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Holkar, and permitting the latter to send a 
vakeel to the governor-general. All cessions 
made under the treaty to the British govern- 
ment or its allies were to take effect from 
the date of ths treaty, and the possessions 
recently conquered from Holkar wers to be 
restored, Finally, the English government 
engaged never to permit the peishwa, nor 
any of his heirs and descendants, to claim 
and exercise any sovereignty over Holkar, 
or his heirs and descendants. Such a treaty 
forms a remarkable supplement to the warlike 
demonstrations which had so recently pre- 
vailed in Holkar’s camp. Comment would be 
superfluous; the articles speak for themselvey, 
and show how fully those who assumed the 
managenient of Holkar’s interests and their 
own must have been convinced that they 
were completely at the mercy of their con- 
querors, and had no resource but in entire 
submission, 

It has been seen that Holkar had been 
compelled ta cede to the British government 
all claims upon the Rajpoot princes. In con- 
nection with this subject, it may here bs con- 
venient to state that, on the same day on 
which the treaty with Holkar was signed (the 
6th of January, 1818), a treaty was concluded 
with the rajah of Joudpore, and a few days 
afterwards a similar engagement was made 
with the rajah of Oudeypore. By these trea- 
ties the British government took the two states 
under its protection, while their chiefs en- 
gaged to act in ‘‘subordinate co-operation ” 
with it—to acknowledge its supremacy, and 
to have po connection with other chiefs or 
states. Several succeeding articles were of 
the description common in similar compacts ; 
others were framed with reference to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the states to which they 
were applied. Treaties of likes character had 
previously been concluded with the rajahs of 
Kerrowlie and Kotah, and at later periods, trea- 
ties nearly corresponding in their terms, were 
formed with the rajahs of Bhoondee, Jyepoor, 
and other petty states. Thus was the non- 
interference system abandoned as completely 
as had been the unbappy allies of the British 
government at a former period ; but here the 
abandonment was consistent with justice, 
while it was dictated by reason and sound 
policy. It is also evident that the course 
pursued by the governor-general was duly 
appreciated by the authorities at home, for on 
the conclusion of the war he was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and created Marquis of 
Hastings. 

It is now time to return to the movenients 
of the discomfited peishwa. After his defeat 
at Poona, his flight was in the first instance 
directed to the southward. The advance of 
the force under Brigadier-Geueral Pritzler 
obliged him to change his course, and he took 
an easterly direction to Punderpore, whence 
he struck off to the north-west, followed by 
General Smith, who had by this time been 
able to make the necessary arrangeinents for 
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pursuit. Passing between Poona and Seroor, 
the peishwa then advanced as far as Wuttoor, 
having been joined on his route by Trimbuck- 
jee Dainglia with a considerable reinforce- 
ment, Finding that General Smith, who had 
moved to the northward, on a live east of that 
taken by the peishwa, was in a position to 
iotercept his retreat in that direction, he sud- 
denly turned again to the south, taking the 
straight route for Poona, and still pursued. 

On new-year’s day, 1818, he encouotered a 
British detachment, consisting of about six 
hundred infantry, with about three hundred 
auxiliary horse, and a detail of artillery, com- 
manded by Captain Staunton. The detach- 
ment had marched oo the previous day from 
Seroor, and were proceeding to Poona. On 
reaching the heights overlooking Corygaum, 
they discovered in the plain the whole of the 
peishwa's army, estimated at twenty thousaod 
horse and eight thousand foot. Captain Staun- 
ton immediately moved upoo the village of 
Corygaum, and on reaching it was attacked 
by three divisions of the peishwa's choicest 
infantry, consisting of about a thousand men 
each, supported by immense bodies of horse 
and two pieces of artillery. The enemy ob- 
tained immediate possession of the strongest 
post of the village; the possession of the re- 
maining part was most obstinately contested 
from noon till nine at night. During this 
period almost every building in the place was 
repeatedly taken and retaken; nearly the 
whole of the British artillerymen were either 
killed or wounded, and about one-third of the 
infantry and auxiliary horse. Nearly all the 
officers were killed or disabled; those who 
survived suffered dreadfully from want of 
water, amidst the unparalleled exertions which 
they had been called upon to make after a 
fatiguing march of twenty-eight miles. The 
result, however, was most honourable to the 
British arms, the evemy being compelled to 
abandon the village after sustaining an im- 
meose loss in killed and wounded. 

On the following day, the enemy, though 
in sight, did not renew the attack, and in the 
evening Captain Staunton returned to Seroor, 
carrying away his numerous wounded; and 
the noble baod entered that place as became 
them, with drums beating and colours flying. 
The detachment had then suffered under an 
almost total privation of refreshment for two 
days. In this brilliant affair the medical 
officers, having no opportunity for the exercise 
of their proper duties, aided tbeir brother 
officers in leading on the sepoys to charges 
with the bayovet, and one of them was killed. 
In such w struggle the example of even one 
European was of almost ivcalculable import- 
ance, from the confidence with which it in- 
spired the native soldiers. The Joss sustained 
was, as might be expected, severe. Of twenty- 
six artillerymen, twelve were killed and eight. 
wounded. Of the native infantry there were 
fifty killed and a hundred and five wounded. 
Of the auxiliary horse, nivety-six killed, 
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wounded, and missing. Among the killed 
was Lieutenant Chisholm, of the Madras 
artillery; Lieutenant Patterson, of the Bom- 
bay native infantry, was carried imortally 
wounded to Seroor, where he died. Two 
other officers, Lieutenant Connellan and Lieu- 
tevant Swaiuston, were badly wounded. The 
loss of the enemy was estimated at from six to 
seven hundred. Its extent may be attributed 
in a great degree to the situation in which 
most of their attacks were made—in avenues 
raked by the guns of the British party. 

The peishwa continued to vary his course 
as the approach of his pursuers warned him to 
escape them. After many changes of route 
he arrived at Sholapore; but instead of follow- 
ing him in that direction, General Smith 
resolved upon reducing Sattara, aod effecting 
a junction with General Pritzler. These 
objects were accomplished. Sattara surren- 
dered oa the opening of the mortar batteries, 
and the desired junction of the forces under 
General Smith and General Pritzler was 
effected. Its object was to enable the entire 
force at disposal for field service to be formed 
into two divisions: one to be composed wholly 
of cavalry and light troops, to keep up an 
active pursuit of the enemy; the other of 
infantry, with an ample battering-train, to 
reduce forts, and gradually occupy the couotry. 
These arrangements being made, General 
Smith resumed the pursuit of the peishwa, and 
General Pritzler proceeded to reduce the forts 
and strongholds in the neighbourhood of 
Poona. On the 19th of February, the former 
officer surprised the peishwa’s army at Ashtee, 
and completely defeated it. The rajah of Sat- 
tara and part of his family, who were in the 
peishwa’s camp, fell into the hands of the 
victors; and Gokla, the peishwa’s ablest 
general, as well as his chief counsellor, was 
killed. 

Io the mean time General Pritzler proceeded 
with the reduction of the forts south of Poona. 
Singhur alove offered very strong resistance, 
and there it was not protracted. Lientenant- 
Colonel Deacon was equally successful in the 
same species of service in the north. Other 
detachmeots were employed io the Concan, 
and Brigadier-General Munro was occupied in 
the reduction of the country south of the 
Kistna. 

The Pindarries continued to follow their 
invariable practice of flying when a British 
force approached them. ‘‘ Were it possible,” 
says Colonel Blacker, ‘‘to trace the several 
routes of the Pindarries during the time of 
their flight, such particulars would, perhaps, 
give but little additional interest to this 
account of the operations against them. When 
pressed, they fled collectively, if possible; 
otherwise they broke iato parts again to unite. 
Inu some instances, from inability to proceed, 
or under the apprehension of suddenly falliog 
in with British troops from an opposite quarter, 
parties of them lurked in small numbers about 
remote villages, or lay in the thickest juugles, 
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exposed to the most severs hardships, till 
their enemies had passed by.” On the 12th 
of January Colonel Adams detached the 3rd 
Pengal cavalry, under Major Clarke, with 
instructions to march on tha village of Ambee, 
where it was understood a party of Pindarries 
were about to plunder. Major Clarke was 
met on his way by a report of the exact posi- 
tion of the enemy, and continuing his march 
till night, halted within a few miles of them. 
At five o’clock he moved, and cams upon them 
with his force in two divisiovs, just as they 
were preparing to march. One division im- 
mediately cut in among the enemy, and a large 
body, flying from the attack, encountered the 
other division, from which they suffered 
severely. The numher of the Pindarries was 
estimated at fifteen hundred. Accounts vary 
as to the number of the slain, but by Major 
Clarke, whose estimate was formed on a com- 
parison of the reports of the pursuers, it was 
computed at a thousand. 

After the conclusion of the treaty with 
Scindia, British officers, in conformity with 
one of its provisions, were despatched to reside 
with those of Scindia at his principal station. 
Two of them, Jeswunt Rao Bhow and Bappo- 
jee Scindia, were known to be ill-affected to 
the English and friendly to the Pindarries. 
The former was placed under the care of 
Captain Caulfield, the latter under that of 
Major Ludlow. Nothing very remarkahle 
occurred at Ajmere, where Bappojee Scindia 
managed Scindia’s interests; but at Jadud, 
the seat of the head-quarters of Jeswunt Rao 
Bhow, it soon became evident that the duties 
of the British resident would not be light, In 
the face of Captain Caulfield’s constant and 
urgent remonstrances, Jeswunt Rao Bhow 
continued to maintain an intimate intercourse 
with the Pindarries, and refused to move a 
man against them. At Jadud, Cheetoo met a 
friendly reception, and obtained such advice 
and information as was calculated to facilitate 
his objects; and there Kurreen found an 
asylum when flying from the British detach- 
ments employed against him. Much of this 
treacherous conduct of Scindia’s officers was 
concealed at the time from the representative 
of the British government ;'but Captain Caul- 
field saw enough to convince him of the neces- 
sity of employing some stronger means of 
effecting the objects of his mission than remon- 
strances. In consequence, General Brown 
moved, in order to support Captaiu Caulfield’s 
representations by the presence of an over- 
awing force, and arrived at Jadud on the 23rd 
of January. 

The first step taken was to demand the sur- 
render of two of the Bhow’s officers, who had 
been most actively instrumeutal in executing 
his plans for the protection of the Pindarries. 
Some days having been spent in fruitless com- 
munications, the British authorities learned on 
the 29th, that one of the offending officers 
was, with his followers, preparing for flight. 
Jeswunt Rao Bhow had been previously in- 
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formed that the movement, without the consent 
of the British commander, of any part of his 
forces, previously to the adjustment of ths 
points of differencs, could not be permitted ; 
and on the projected flight hecoming knowo, 
a squadron of cavalry was sent down to 
prevent it. On the approach of the squadron 
it was fired upon. General Brown thereupon 
lost no time in making the necessary dispo- 
sitions for attack. He sent two guns to rein- 
force the pickets, and ordered two squadrons 
of regular cavalry and soms Rohilla horse 
round the town to gain the rear of the de- 
tached camp of the officer who had taken the 
lead in the movement, Before the line could 
he formed for attack, the firs of two twelve- 
pounders with shrapnell shells drove the 
enemy from the position which they had 
taken, the infantry flying into the town and 
the horse galloping off. The latter were 
pursued by the British cavalry; but these 
having just returned from a forced march of 
considerable length, in fruitless search of a 
party of Pindarries, were exhausted, and the 
pursuit was soon relinquished: the cavalry 
returned to destroy a remnant of the enemy 
which still lingered behind, In the mean time 
General Brown had proceeded to the gate of 
the town and demanded its surrender. The 
messenger was fired on ; whereupon a twelve- 
pounder was run up to the gate, while the 
remaining ordnance swept away the defences 
about it. Jeswunt Rao Bhow now thought it 
time to provide for his own safety. Hae fled 
with a few followers at the gata opposite to 
that attacked, through which the British 
triumphantly entered, bearing down all at- 
tempts at opposition. The loss of the enemy 
was great; it was computed at a thousand, 
The British lost only thirty-six men. 

The servants of Holkar, like those of Scindia, 
did not in all cases yield implicit respect to 
the treaties concluded by their superiors. 
The killadar of Talneir, a fort on the Taptee, 
determined to disobey the summons of Sir 
Thomas Hislop to surrender, and in conse- 
quence it became necessary to reduce it by 
force. On the 27th of February, some guns 
were opened against the fort, and preparations 
were made for storming. Thenceforward the 
circumstances of the affair are involved in 
ambiguity and confusion. In Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s report to the governor-general it is 
stated, that though preparations were made 
for blowing open the outer gate, they were 
found unnecessary, as the troops were able 
to enter at the side by single files. Similar 
testimony is given by Colonel Blacker, The 
words of Colonel Conway, adjutant-general, 
however, when subsequently called upon to 
state the circumstances of the case, are, ‘‘ We 
had forced the outer gate.” According to all 
authorities, the second gate was forced open. 
Atathird, a number of persons, apparently 
not nilitary, came out on the approach of the 
British party, aud were made prisoners: 
among these was the killadar. Sir Thomas 
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Hislop, in his despatch, stated that the 
killadar here surrendered himsslf to Colonel 
Conway. According to Colonel Conway, how- 
ever, no communication took place between 
them, and the preseace of the killadar among 
the prisoners was not kaown. According to 
Sir Thomas Hislop and Colonel Blacker, ths 
party passed through a fourth gate without 
Opposition, but were stopped at a fifth, which 
was also the last. Colonel Conway makes no 
mention of a fourth gate, but his statement 
coincides with theirs as to the stoppage of the 
party at the last gate of the series. Herea 
parley took place, but after a time the wicket 
was opened. Sir Thomas Hislop says, it 
‘‘was opeaed from within ;” Colonel Conway, 
‘fat last they consented to open the wicket, 
bnt in doing so there was munch opposition, 
and evidently two opinions prevailed in the 
fort.” Colonel Macgregor Murray, who was 
present (and whose name will shortly appear 
ia a more distioguished character than that of 
a witness), after quoting, appareatly with 
approval, the statement of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
thus continues: ‘‘ The Arahs still iasisted 
upon terms. It remained doubtful whether 
the storming party, on reaching the last gate, 
were to receive the sulmission or to encounter 
the resistance of the enemy ; and ia this state 
of uncertainty, resulting from ths equivocal 
conduct of the garrison, it became obviously 
requisite that the assailants should prepare for 
the latter alternative by effecting a lodgment 
withia the gateway, as their position in the 
passage leading to it would have been abso- 
lutely untenable under fire.” 

Whatever were the circumstances of the 
case, whatever the expectations of ths assail- 
ants or the intentions of those within, the 
wicket was opened. ‘On our entrance,” says 
the witaess last quoted, ‘‘the garrison re- 
ceived us with the most furious gesticulations, 
raising their matchlocks and calling out 
‘mar! or kill! Colonel Macgregor Murray, 
Major Gordon, and one or two privates had 
passed through the wicket whea an attempt 
was made to close it. This was resisted by 
Colonel M ‘Tatosh and Captain M‘Crarth, who 
succeeded in keeping it open till a grenadier 
of the Royal Scots thrust his firelock through 
the aperture. The remainder of the storming 
party were thus enabled to forces their way. 
All those who had previously entered were 
killed, exceptiag Colonel Macgregor Murray, 
who was rescued covered with wounds. Cap- 
tain Macgregor, who was at the head of thoss 
who entered after the attempt to closs the 
gate upoa those who had first passed, also fell, 
but the fort was carried. The garrisoo, con- 
sisting of about three hundred Arabs, sheltered 
themselves for a time in the houses, but were 
ultimately all put to the sword, a proceediag 
manifesting a degres of ferocity not usual with 
British victors. It may not, however, bs 
just to scrutinize too nicely the conduct of 
men in ths heat of action, when inflamed. by 
the belief that treachery has been employed 
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against them. The worst part of the transac- 
tion remains to bs told. Immediately after 
the placs fell, the killadar was hanged by 
order of the general in command, who, ia the 
despatch in which hs reported the occurrences 
at Talneir, uses language which implies a 
doubt as to the participation of the officer ia 
the alleged treachery of part of the garrison. 
The general, indeed, drew consolation from the 
conclusion that, if ianoceat of ths treachery, 
the killadar nevertheless deserved to be 
hanged for his resistance in the first instance, 
more especially as he had been waraed, that if 
he persisted, severe punishment would await 
him. ‘‘ Whether,” says Sir Thomas Hislop, 
‘‘he was accessory or not to the subsequent 
treachery of his men, his execntion was a 
punishment justly due to his rebellion in the 
first iustancs, particularly after the warning 
he had received in the morning.” This posi- 
tiov requires some examinatica, and the trans- 
action to which it relates is altogether so 
extraordinary as to invite a pause, for the 
purpose of endeavouring mors accurately to 
estimate its character and merits. It excited 
a great sensation in Eogland at the time when 
it first became known there, and the general 
impression of the conduct of the British general 
was far from favourable. The Secret Com- 
mittee, the Court of Directors, and the General 
Conrt of the EHast-India Company, were alike 
of opinion that it required explanation ; and 
in asimilar spirit the subject was brought to 
the notice of parliament. The marquis of 
Hastiogs volunteered a minuts io defence of 
Sir Thomas Hislop,—a course to which he was, 
ia fact, pledged, haviag long previously ex- 
pressed his approbation, not only of the meaas 
taken for the reduction of Talneir, but also 
of the severity with which the conquest was 
followed. Sir Thomas Hislop called upon 
various officers preseat at the capture to af- 
ford such information as they possessed, and 
in transmittiag their commuoications, he 
addressed to the government a long and 
lahoured defence of his conduct—a defence 
distinguished not less by its weakness, than 
by its wordiness. 

It is gratifying to turn from such a scene as 
that at Taloeir; and the aoarrative of the 
progress of events at Nagpors must now bs 
resumed. The engagement provisionally con- 
cluded with Appa Sahib, after the evacuation 
of his capital, was confirmed by the governor- 
gsoeral, and the resident was authorized to 
frame a definitive treaty on its basis. Thig 
was suspended hy a pruposal from Appa Sahib 
to transfer to the British government ths 
whole of the possessions of the stats of Nag- 
pore, he retaining only the name and form of 
sovereignty, and receiving a certain share of 
the revenues. The proposal was rejected by 
the governor-geveral, and the original plan 
ordered to bs carried into effect. But before 
the despatch conveying the final instructions 
of the goverameat was received by tha resident, 
the state of circumstances again forecd him to 
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act upov the dictates of his own sound and 
vigorous judgment. 

The delivery of certain fortresses stipulated 
to be surrendered was refused or evaded. 
Mundela was one of these. When the order 
for its surrender arrived from Nagpore, the 
rajah’s niinisters requested that a little time 
might be allowed for the evacuation of the 
fort, in order that persons might be sent to 
settle with the garrison, and thus prevent any 
demur to the delivery of the fort, under the 
pretence of arrears heing due. A person 
deputed from Nagpore ostensibly for this pur- 
pose arrived at Muodela; but the surrender 
was still deferred, under the plea that au order 
had been received to make the collections for 
the year from the pergunaahs dependent upon 
Mundela, and to pay the garrison with the 
produce. The resident having bronght the 
subject to the notice of the rajah’s ministers, 
they stated the order in question to be, that 
payment should be made from the revenue 
already collected, and sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Asa part of the territory from which 
the revenue was to be drawn was actually 
occupied by the British troops, and nothing 
could be obtained from the remainder bat by 
gross extortion and oppression, the resident 
authorized the payment of the garrison from 
the British treasury, and Major O’Brien pro- 
ceeded with a small escort to Mundela to make 
the necessary arrangements. On the arrival 
of this officer, various communications passed 
between him, the killadar of the fort, and the 
person deputed from Nagpore, professedly for 
the purpose of settling the arrears. These 
communications appeared to promise a satis- 
factory adjustment, and Major O’Brien was in 
expectation of being pnt in immediate pos- 
session of the fort. Instead of this result, the 
British commander, on the third morning after 
his arrival, while riding near the place, found 
that the garrison during the night had sent 
over the Nerbudda about four hundred cavalry, 
with fonr thousand infantry, and four guns. 
The cavalry advanced upon him, and the guns 
opened ; but he was enabled, with his small 
escort, to reach his camp in safety ; the enemy, 
whenever they approached, being successfully 
repelled. 

In consequences of this treacherous pro- 
ceeding on the part of the killadar of the fort, 
Major-General Marshall, with a considerable 
foree, was ordered to advance upon Mundela ; 
but before this could be effected Nagpore 
became the scene of a bloodless revolution. 
The retention of the fortresses in defiance of 
the provisions under which they were to he 
surrendered, and notwithstanding public orders 
had been given for their delivery, was traced 
to secret orders of a contrary purport—a fact 
guspected at an early period by the resident, 
and ultimately placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In addition to these circumstances, 
Mr. Jenkins received information that an 
intercourse was kept up with the peishwa, and 
that the rajah held secret conferences with 
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persons hostile to the influence of the British 
goveroment, while those who entertained 
friendly feelings towards it were regarded with 
aversion. Rumours of the rajah meditating 
an escape were general; it was understood 
that ove of the disaffected chiefs had received 
asum of money for the levy of troops ; and 
attempts were made to intercept the progress 
of supplies intended for the British force. 
Everything conspired to show that Appa 
Sahib was irretrievably leagued with the 
enenties of the British power. New and in- 
contestable proofs of the rajah’s treachery 
continually occurred, and were multiplied, till 
it became evident that extreme measures could 
no longer he postponed without compromising 
the honour and safety of the British govern- 
ment. The resident now acted with his usual 
vigour, and arrested both the rajah aod his 
confidential ministers. This bold step was 
accelerated by the discovery of facts which 
impressed Mr. Jenkins with a conviction that 
Appa Sahib had been the murderer of his 
kinsman and sovereign, Pursagee Bhonslah, 
formerly rajah of Nagpore. At the time of 
Pursagee’s death Mr. Jenkins had been led to 
suspect this; but circumstances having in- 
duced him in some degree to moderate his 
suspicious, and the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory proof of the suspected fact being 
apparently insurmountable, no measures were 
taken in consequence. Such additiooal ivfor- 
mation was now acquired as led to a conviction 
of Appa Sahib’s guilt. His arrest took place 
on the 15th of March. Subsequently he was 
declared to be dethroned, and this step was 
followed by the elevation to the musnud of a 
descendant of a former rajah by the female 
line. As soon as a sufficient escort could be 
obtained, Appa Sahib was sent off to the 
British provinces, and provision was made at 
Allahabad for his reception and custody. 
General Marshall having arrived before 
Mundela, proceeded to erect batteries, which 
heing completed were opened by daylight on 
the 26th of April, They were answered by a 
spirited fire from the whole of the enemy’s 
works. After several hours’ battering, Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill, with great gallantry, pro- 
ceeded to ascertain by personal inspection the 
effect produced, mounting, with the assistance 
of his hircarrahs, to the top of the breach ; 
from which, after making his observations, 
he returned with so favonrable a report, as 
induced General Marshall to make immediate 
preparations for storming the works. The 
necessary dispositions having been made, 
Captain Tickell, field engineer, examived the 
breach, and at half-past five o’clock the signal 
was given to advance. The storming aod 
supporting columns, both under the direction 
of Brigadier-General Watson, moved forward, 
the breach was instantly mounted and carried, 
and in a very short time the town was in the 
possession of the assailants. The troops were 
immediately pushed forward to the fort, and 
at daybreak on the 27th the garrison came 
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out unarmed, and quietly surrendered them- 
selves. At midnight a small boat had been 
observed crossing the river, with four persons : 
by good management on the part of one of the 
advanced posts they were secured on landing, 
and one of them turned out to be the killadar 
of the fort. The governor-general had given 
orders that, if taken, the killadar and other 
priacipal officers should be immediately brought 
to a drum-head court-martial, and that any 
punishment that might be awarded by such 
tribunal, whether death or imprisonment with 
hard labour, might immediately be carried 
into effect. 

It would be difficult to show that these 
orders were consistent either with discretion 
or with a regard to the usages of war. They 
appear to have been an ebullition of that in- 
firmity of temper which shadowed the high 
character of the marquis of Hastings. The 
orders were so far followed, that the killadar 
was brought to a court-martial, charged with 
rebellion and treachery. He was acquitted of 
the vharge of rebellion, on the proper ground 
of his having acted under the orders of the 
Nagpore government. The charge of trea- 
chery arose out of the attack on Major 
O’Brien. Of this the killadar was also ac- 
quitted, the major declariog his belief that the 
prisoner was not concerned in the attack upoa 
him, This appears a somewhat refined view 
of the matter. If the attack were an offence 
against military law, it could be of little im- 
portance whether the killadar were personally 
engaged in it or not, as it must be quite cer- 
tain that the movement of the garrison must 
have taken place with his cognizance and 
sanction ; but the court must have been aware 
that they had no proper jurisdiction in the 
case, and that conviction and punishment 
under such circumstances could not be justi- 
fied. Another officer was put on trial, charged 
with abetting his superior ; but he, of course, 
shared the impunity of his priacipal. 

The surrender of Chouragurh, another for- 
tress which was to be ceded to the British 
government, was postponed by the same bad 
faith which had delayed the delivery of Mun- 
dela, and the pretence was the same—time was 
asked to settle the arrears of pay due to the 
garrison ; but the killadar soon assumed a 
posture of direct hostility. A body of mea 
armed with matchlocks sallied from the fort to 
attack a British force uader Colonel Mac- 
Morine, and the garrisoa systematically plun- 
dered the villages which had been placed under 
the British goverament. A body of about 
five hundred, employed in the latter occupa- 
tion, were attacked and put to flight by a 
small detachment under Major Richards. 
After the reduction of Mundela, the division 
under General Watson was ordered to march 
to Chouragurh, but before their arrival the 
fort and adjoining towa were evacuated, aad 
possession taken by Colonel MacMorine. 

The continued disturhances in Nagpore had 
iuduced the resident to call for the advance of 
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Colonel Adams’s force from Hoosingabad, 
where it had arrived ia the begianing of 
March, after being employed beyond the Ner- 
budda. He accordingly marched for the city 
of Nagpore, which he reached on the 5th of 
April ; and having halted there on the follow- 
ing day, resumed his march on the 7th for 
Hinghunghut, where he arrived on the 9th. 
There he was joined oa the 14th by a party 
which he had detached under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, to intercept an apprehended 
attempt of Bajee Rao to enter Chanda, Little 
has been said of the movements of Bajee Rao, 
for it would bave been alike tedious and ua- 
profitable to follow minntely his tortmons 
flight. After the battle of Ashtee he wan- 
dered ia almost every direction, in contiaual 
dread of souie portion of the British force. On 
the 18th of April he became aware of the 
position of Colonel Adamsa’s force, and to avoid 
him moved to Soondee. On the 16th he was 
alarmed by intelligence of the approach of 
General Doveton, and made preparations for 
flying. On the 17th Colonel Adams came 
suddenly upon him, after a fatiguing march 
over a most difficult country. An action en- 
sued, in which the peishwa was completely 
routed, with the loss of several hundred men, 
four brass guns, three elephants, nearly two 
hundred camels, and a variety of valuable pro- 
perty. The peishwa himself had a narrow 
escape, the palanquio in which he had beea 
borne haviag been taken immediately after he 
had left it to seek safety by flight oa horse- 
back. Hotly pursued by General Doveton, 
the peishwa fled to Ormekaii, where, overcome 
by fatigue, privation, and terror, his army 
broke up, and the fugitive priace was aban- 
doned by most of his sirdars. 

After dispersing the army of the peishwa at 
Soondee, Colonel Adams returned to Hinghun- 
ghut, to prepare for laying siege to Chanda, a 
strongly fortified city in the Nagpore territory, 
said to be equal in size to the capital. He 
appeared before it on the 9th of May, with a 
thousand native cavalry, a troop of horse artil- 
lery, one-half being Europeans of the Madras 
establishment, the remainder natives, of the 
Bengal establishment, a complete company of 
European foot artillery, partly provided by 
Bengal, partly by Madras, three thousaaod 
native infantry, two companies of pioneers, 
one from the Bengal, one from the Madras 
establishment, and two thousand irregular 
horse, with three eighteea-pounders, four brass 
twelve-pounders, six howitzers, and twelve 
six-pounders. 

Chanda is situate between two small rivers, 
which uuite at a distance of about half a mile 
from its southern extremity. On the north is 
a deep and extensive tank, beyond which are 
some hills, commanding the place, at a dis- 
tance of nine hnadred yards. Between them 
and the fort are thick groves of trees. On the 
east face are suburbs interspersed with trees 
and separated from the town by one of the 
rivers, and opposite to the south-east angle, 
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distant abont seven huudred and fifty yards, 
are other hills, beyond which the British en- 
campment was fixed. Withio the place equi- 
diatant from the north and south faces, but 
nearer -the eastern than the western wall, is 
situated a citadel: the rest of the interior 
consiste of straggling atreets, detached houses, 
and gardens. The walls are of cut atone, well 
cemented, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and six miles round. They are flanked by 
round towers, capacious enough for the largest 
guns; and as the direction of the walle is fre- 
quently broken, and they are surmounted bya 
high parapet, an effectual enfilade of them is 
not practicable. Kighty guns of large calibre 
were mounted, and the garrison consisted of 
two thousand men. 

At night, on the 13th of April, the first 
battery was completed.- It was erected on 
the southern hill, and admitted one eighteen- 
pounder, two howitzere, and one eix-pounder, 
The chief point of attack had not at this time 
been selected, and this battery was intended, 
saya Colonel Blacker, ‘‘to amuse the enemy, 
while the necessary collection of materials for 
the siege was in progress.” Shells and red-hot 
shot were theuceforth thrown into the town, 
but with little effect, while the fire was re- 
turned by the garrison with no greater. 
Coincident with the opening of the battery, a 
force, consisting of a battalion of Bengal light 
infantry aod a squadron of cavalry, under 
Captain Doveton, was established in a suburb 
lying south-east of the city. Four days were 
spent in reconnoitring, and the south-east 
angle beiog finally selected for breaching, on 
the night of the 17th of April a battery of 
four twelve-pounders was constructed within 
four hundred yards of that point. In addition 
to this, a howitzer battery was erected on the 
capital of the south-east angle, at a distance of 
six hundred yards, and a battery of three six- 
pounders on the prolongation of the eastern 
face, distant four hundred yards. Three of 
the enemy's guas were dismounted, but beyond 
this the effect of these batteries seems to have 
been unimportant. During the night of the 
18th the breaching battery of three eighteen- 
pounders was completed, within two hundred 
and fifty yarde of the angle attacked, and at 
daybreak on the following morning it opened. 
At four in the afternoon the breach was prac- 
ticable, but the assault was delayed till the fol- 
lowing morning. During the night, however, 
an incessant fire was ,kept up, in order to de- 
feat any attempt made by the garrison to form 
aretrenchmeut. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was 
appointed to command the storming party, 
which consisted of two columns. The right 
column was composed of four companies of 
Bengal grenadiers, followed by pioneers with 
laddere, and the firet battalion of the 19th 
regiment of Bengal native infantry. It was 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Popham. The left column, under Captain 
Brook, consisted of four flank companies, fol- 
lowed by pioneers with ladders, and the first | 
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battalion of the lat regiment of Madras na- 
tive infantry. The first battalion of the 23rd 
Bengal, and the first of the 11th Madras 
native infantry followed ; while with the 
advanced sections was a detail of artallerymen, 
provided with materials for either turning the 
enemy’s guns or epiking them. A reserve, 
consisting of the Bengal light infantry bat- 
talion, four troops of the 5th cavalry dis- 
mounted, and two horse-artillery guns, was 
commanded by Major Clarke. 

At break of day on the 20th of April, the 
storming party marched from camp, the heads 
of the two columns being equally advanced. 
They arrived at the breach without much an- 
noyatice, a tremendous fire from all the guns 
that could be brought to bear ou the breach 
and defences having been previously poured in 
for halfan hour. The garrisoa, however, were 
found prepared, and the heads of the columne 
were aseailed by a warm discharge of small 
arms. The columns separated, according to a 
preconcerted arrangement, and took different 
directioos. The right met with considerable 
resistance from bodies of the garrison, who 
being driven back, appeared to cross over and 
fall into the route of the left column. That 
column, however, pursued its way, driving 
the enemy back as it advanced, and within an 
bour from the breach being passed the place 
was entirely occupied bythe English. The kil- 
ladar, with ahout two hundred of his men, was 
killed, and about a hundred were made pri- 
eoners. The rest eacaped without the walls ; 
some of them were intercepted and destroyed 
by the British cavalry, but from the great ex- 
tent of the place, and the cover afforded by a 
thick jungle to the northward, most of the 
fugitives succeeded in eludiag pursuit. The 
loss of the English was small, amounting only 
to twelve killed and something more than fifty 
wounded, 

The circumstances attending the capture of 
Chanda exhibit nothing very remarkable or 
striking. But the occupation of the place 
was of vast importance, inasmuch as it was 
the great citadel of the principality in which it 
was situated, and its possession was associated 
in public opinion with the existence of the 
Nagpore state. On this account, its fall to the 
force under Colonel Adams was an event 
highly favourable to British ioterests in Nag- 
pore. <A large amount of property was found 
in tbe city, having been deposited there 
for safety. Nine lacs of rupees, which had 
been buried in the purleus of a single palace, 
were discovered and dug out, a few days after 
the storm. The taste of the natives of India 
for articles of European luxury was proved by 
the discovery of many such in the captured 
city, and among them some of the elegancies 
and embellishments which, however highly 
valued in a more cultivated state of suciety, 
might be supposed to have but few attrac- 
tions for Asiatic taste. Some pictures, of 
European production, formed part of the spoil 
of Chanda, 
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The operations of the British arms in other 
quarters were marked by much that would 
deserve recital, did space permit. A few only 
can be noticed without extending this part of 
the narrative toa disproportionate length. A 
detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel Mac- 
dowell, occupied in the reduction of various 
refractory garrisons in Candeish, after obtain- 
ing possession of Trimbuck and various other 
places, partly by force and partly through the 
iofinence of the terror imposed by their snccess, 
arrived, ou the 16th of May, before Malligaum, 
the strongest place in the valley of Candeish. 

The following professional description of this 
fort will convey a lively impression of it. 
‘The plan of the fort is quadraognlar, haviog 
on one face and on half of the two adjoiuing, 
the river Moassum, which at this place forms 
@ convenient curve. On the opposite side is 
the town, which nearly encompasses the re- 
mainder of the fort, by approaching the river 
at its two extremities, The fort consists of 
two lines of works, the interior of which, a 
square of about three hundred feet, is built 
of superior masonry, aod surrounded by a 
fausse-braie seven feet high, aud a dry ditch 
twenty-five feet deep hy sixteen wide. The 
outer line is built of mud and stone, having 
flanking towers, aud it approaches within a 
few yards of the town on one side, and of 
the river on the other. It is only of mode- 
rate elevation; but the inner fort is sixty 
feet high, with a terre-pleime sixteen feet wide, 
to which there are no meaos of ascent except 
through narrow covered staircases of difficult 
access.” In this place adarge body of Arabs 
had established themselves, actuated by a 
determined spirit of resistance to the British. 
Their means of inflicting iojury on the force op- 
posed to them were not equal to the advantages 
of their position. Their guns were not nume- 
rous, aud those they had were badly monnted ; 
but they had matchlocks, and these, says 
Colonel Blacker, “in the hands of the Arabs, 
were sure of hitting their mark.” 

The British army was, in the first instance, 
formed at an angle of the town, with its left 
on the junction of the river Moassum with 
another river named the Gheerna, the point 
of juoction being distant something more thao 
three hundred yards from the nearest parts 
of the town and of the citadel ; but was on the 
following day moved to the right bank of 
the Mvassum, that river, then low in water, 
being tlius interposed between the British 
encampment and the fort. As soon as the 
niaterials were collected, au enfilading battery 
of two eighteen-pounders, ons eight-inch mor- 
tar, and two eight-inch howitzers, was con- 
structed for the south face, and another of two 
twelve-pounders for the west face. Each of 
these batteries was distant four hundred yards 
from the works, and at the same distance was 
marked out a placs of arms in the centre of a 
grove of trees, situate between the camp and 
the river. At eight o’clock on the eveniog of 
the 18th of May the garrison made a sally on 
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the covering party at the place of arms, and 
directed their guns against the two batteries. 
A reinforcement arriving from the camp, the 
attack was repelled and the assailaots driven 
back ; but the British had to lament the loss 
of Lieutenant Davis, the commanding enugi- 
neer. On the 19th the two batteries opeued, 
and were immediately answered from the fort 
by seven guns. A corps of infantry from 
Colonel Macdowell’s camp on that day took 
possession of a breastwork in the rear of a 
village lying a little higher up the river, and at 
night repulsed a second sortie of the garrison. 
Ono the following day another attempt was made 
to dislodge the British party posted in the rear 
of the village already mentioned, the village 
itself having been deserted by the inhabitants 
and occupied by the Arabs; bunt the post had 
been strengthened by the accession of two field- 
pieces, and the attempt of the enemy failed. 
The fire from the enfilading batteries conti- 
nued, but with little vigour, from the scarcity 
of shot; and some smaller guus were brought 
forward to make np, in some degree, for the 
slackening fire from the larger, previously in 
battery. The approaches were, in the mean 
time, advanced, and on the 21st a parallel was 
completed along the bank of the Moassnm, 
containing a battery at each extremity ; that 
on the left for three guns, raking the bed of 
the river; the other designed for breaching 
the opposed angle of the fort. On the 22nd the 
breaching battery opened against the towers, 
but with little effect; it was therefore after- 
wards directed against the intermediate cur- 
tain. One of the enfiladiog batteries first 
erected was converted into a mortar battery, 
and the other dismantled. An additional post 
was established on the bank of the river, to 
confine the garrison, and some field-pieces 
were attached to it, with a view to their 
beiug brought to bear on the gate on that side 
of the fort. On the same day it became ne- 
cessary to withdraw the British camp four 
hundred yards, in consequence of the guns of 
the fort haviog found its range. 

For several successive days little occurred 
worthy of note, except répeated sallies by the 
garrison, which were invariably repulsed with 
spirit, aon explosion within the fort caused by 
the fire of the howitzers, and the arrival at 
the British camp of some seasonable reinforce- 
meats, But thongh an accession of troops 
was very desirable, the besieging force were 
even in greater want of artillery and ammn- 
nition, On the 26th of May the breach was 
carried through the wall of the inner fort ; but 
by this time the twelve-pounder shots were all 
expended, and every heavy gun was ruo at 
the vent, The advancement of the breach con- 
sequently depended on the eighteen-pounders, 
aud for the supply of them a very small share 
of ammunition remained. Every endeavour 
was now used to effect a slope on the flanks 
of the breach, to facilitate the ascent of the 
terre-pleine, and shells were thrown at intervals 
to prevent the enemy constructing a retrench- 
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ment. These objects having heen pursued 
throngh two days, it was thought that an at- 
tempt to storm might be made on the 29th 
with a probability of success, 

The parties for the attack having been told 
off on the preceding evening, took up in the 
morning the positions assigned to them. The 
eolumn for the attack of the breach was com- 
maoded by Major Greenhill, of the 17th 
Madras native infaotry. It consisted of one 
hundred Europeansand eight huadred sepoys, 
who remained io the parallel on the bank of 
the river. The column destioed to storm the 
pettah was composed of five hundred sepoys 
noder Lieutenant-Colooel Mathew Stuart, of 
the Madras native infaatry. This column 
trossed the river lower down to « poiat on 
the left bank, eight hundred yards from the 
walls, The third column, which was com- 
manded by Major Macbean, of the Madras 
native infantry, had for its object the escalade 
of the onter wall near the river gate. This 
eolumn took post near the six-pounder 
battery up the right hank. It consisted of 
fifty Enropeans aod three hundred sepoys. 
Each column was headed by a party of 
pioneers, with tools and ladders, and led by 
an engineer officer ; and that of Major Green- 
hill was provided with bundles of long grass, 
to be applied as might be necessary in filling 
up treaches. These preparations, however, 
proved unavailing. After a warm fire of two 
honrs from the breachiag and mortar batteries 
against the point of attack, Major Greenhill’s 
columa moved forward. As it approached 
the outer wall, Lientenant Nattes, the senior 
eagioeer since the death of Lieutenant 
Davis, ascended the breach in front, and had 
no soaner attaioed its snmmit than he dis- 
covered insuperable obstacles, the existence 
of which was previonsly uasuspected. He 
was ia the act of pronouncing the word “ im- 
practicable,” and warning hack those behind 
him, when he fell, pierced by several halls: 
the storming party, aot having noticed his 
sigaal, continued to advance uader a fire of 
small arms hy which their commander, Major 
Greenhill, was wounded. All doubt as to the 
result of the attack was soon removed by the 
unweleome discovery that the ladders of the 
assailants were too short to be of use. Colonel 
Macdowell consequently ordered the party 
to retire, which they did in exemplary order 
under a harassing fire from the enemy. The 
attack under Colonel Stnart was more 
fortunate. He had gained « considerable 
portion of the pettah when he was joined by 
Major Marbean, the object of that officer's 
attack having heea found nuattaiaable; and the 
united foree qnickly succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the eatire town. 

After the failnre of the attack on the 29th 
of May, it was resolved to direct the next 
upon anew poiat. On the 1st of June the 
camp was removed across the Moassum to 
the vicinity of Gheerna, which was close to 
its rear, In addition to other reasons, the 
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expedienoy of this measure was urged by 
regard to the season of the year, and to the 
probable filliag up of the Moassnm by the 
approachiag rains, the effect of which would 
be to separate the besiegers from the fort. 
Varinus preparations, unnecessary to be re- 
lated in detail, were carried on while the 
British commander awaited the arrival of a 
batteriog-train from Ahmedonggur, which 
arrived on the 10th of June. On that night 
the mortars were brought into battery, and 
ou the following morning they opened a dis- 
charge, oae effect of which was to fire a store 
of powder within the fort. The explosion 
threw dowa from twenty to thirty yards of 
the curtain of the inaer line. A breaching 
battery was soon ready to follow up the work 
of destruction, and was forthwith put into 
operation. The enemy were now alarmed, 
and tendered submission npon terms. They 
were answered that nothing but unconditional 
surreader conld be accepted. The Arahs, 
however, were from some canse apprehensive 
for their personal safety after surrender, and 
hesitated to trust the faith of those in whose 
power they were required to place thear- 
selves, ‘‘ Finding,” says Colonel Macdowell, 
‘that treachery on our part was snspected, 
aod wishiag to do away a report all over 
Candeish so prejudicial to our character, I did 
not hesitate in signing a paper, declaring, in 
the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not be put to death after they surren- 
dered.” Nothing, noder the circumstances, 
could be more judicious than the conduct of 
Colonel Macdowell; but the concession aeres- 
sary to remove the distrust of the garrison led 
to snbsequeaot dispute. The native scribe 
who drew up the paper employed words, 
either by mistake, ioadvertence, or desigao, 
which promised indulgences oever intended. 
These, of course, were claimed; and the 
question of yielding or refusing them heing 
referred to Mr. Elphiastone, he, in a spirit 
as wise as it was liberal and honourable, 
decided that the Arabs must he admitted to 
the advantages which they had been led to 
expect. 

Before the fall of Malliganm, the once 
hanghty, but now hnmbled, peishwa, had 
ceased even to pretend to the exercise of 
sovereign power. He had wandered in every 
direction, aod in every direction had met with 
disappoiatmeat and defeat. ‘“ His flight,” 
says Colonel Blacker, ‘seemed restricted 
within a magic circle, from which he appeared 
destined never to be emancipated. He fled 
twice to the northward and twice to the 
southward. To the westward was the ocean, 
and to the eastward, where the land was wide 
and contained well-wishers to his cause, he 
had met with one of his severest defeats, 
Again he sought the north ; and after a flight 
of several huadred miles, he found himself on 
the borders of Candeish, not far distant from 
the extreme polot of a previons visit, but 
more closely heset by enemies than on the 
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furmer occasion.” The sudden dispersion of 
the several sirdars and their followers in various 
directions, after the signal defeat of the 
peishwa by Colonel Adams, had rendered it 
difficult to ascertain the course of the peishwa 
himself, and both General Smith and General 
Doveton were led into wrong tracks. But 
the meshes were closely drawn around the 
fugitive, aad escape being impossible, he ulti- 
mately made overtures of submission to Sir 
John Malcolm. That officer, having asked 
the vakeel by whom the message was con- 
veyed whether he thought the peishwa was 
sincere in the proceeding, received an answer 
highly expressive of the opinioa entertained 
of the fallen priace by one who may be sup- 
posed to have enjoyed opportunities of know- 
ing him well. “I should imagine,” said the 
discreet officer, “‘ that he must he sincere, for 
I cannot guess what possible illusive project 
he can now have left.” His situation was 
indeed desperate, and was so felt by himself. 
Tn an iaterview with Sir John Malcolm, which 
followed, the peishwa exclaimed, ‘‘ How can 
I resist now? I am snrrounded! General 
Doveton is at Borhampore ; you are at 
Metowla ; Colonel Russell at Boorgham. I 
am eoclosed.” After some ineffectual at- 
tempts to obtain delay, in the hope of making 
better terms, he yielded to the force of the 
circumstances in which he was placed, aod 
snrreadered to the British government. 

Long before this eveat it had heen deter- 
mined to deprive him of all sovereignty, and 
of this he was apprized by Sir Joho Malcolm 
previously to his snrrender. The determina- 
tion was just and wise. The perfidy which 
had marked his conduct, and the inveterate 
hatred which he had displayed towards the 
British power, rendered this course the only 
one consistent with prudence. If, indeed, 
additional grounds of justification were re- 
quired, they would be found ia the atrocious 
proceedings in which he had heea implicated 
subsequently to his attack upon the British 
residency. His flight had been a career of 
crime, as well as of misfortune and suffer- 
ing. He had put to death two British tra- 
vellers in cold blood, and committed other acts 
at variaoce with the nsages of even semi- 
civilized nations. None bunt himself and his 
coadjutors ia crime could lament his fall. 

The governor-general had resolved upon 
restoring the honse of Sattara to sovereigaty. 
The motive to this proceeding was, that the 
Sattara rajah was the descendant and repre- 
sentative of Sevajes, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire, of which Sattara was re- 
garded as the capital. The peishwa was no- 
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surrender of the peishwa the prince had 
been publicly enthroned with much cere- 
moay. With the exception of the tract of 
land thus appropriated, the peishwa’s domi- 
nions were anoexed to the British territories, 
and he became a pensioner upon the British 
government. In these few words is recounted 
the end of a state and dynasty which had 
been regarded as the key-stone of Mahratta 
power, 

The life of Bajee Rao, its last head, had 
been eventful. On the death of his father, 
his brother and himself were alternately 
raised to the musnud and dethroned, as rival 
parties gained or lost the ascendency. Bajee 
Rao was at last apparently fixed on the throne 
by the assistance of Scindia; but, shortly 
afterwards, he and his ally were defeated by 
Holkar, and Bajee Rao arrived at Basseina fugi- 
tive and a wanderer. Here he formed an alli- 
ance with the British government, by whose as- 
sistance he was restored to a throne of sonie- 
what diminished splendour but of increased 
security. The magnitude of the favour might 
have been expected to attach him to the 
interests of the power by whom it was 
bestowed. The general characteristic of 
Oriental poteatates is, however, intense and 
unalloyed selfishness, and the peishwa’s con- 
duct afforded an iostance, not an exception. 
His character was marked by timidity, his 
habits were those of the grossest sensuality, 
aod he manifested ao ntter destitution of all 
His cowardice pro- 
bably led him to suspect the intentions of 
the British government to be less friendly 
towards him than they originally were; his 
dehasing sensuality led to the encouragement 
of despicable parasites, who at once flattered 
and ministered to his vices; and his total 
insensibility to those priaciples which impose 
restraint on better natures, made him uascru- 
pnious as to the means employed for accom- 
plishing his ends. From the time of the 
raurder of Gungadhur Shastry, his course 
was that of a maa rnshing headlong to de- 
struction. Inaddition to the qualities already 
mentioned he possessed an uausuval portion of 
blind obstinacy, which was eminently dis- 
played io the tenacity with which he clung 
to his wretched favourite, Trimbuckjee 
Dainglia, in the hope of rendering him as 
serviceable a minister to his ambition and 
revenge, as he had already been to vices ofa 
different character. By this mad adhesion 
to a connection as dishonourable as its object 
was hopeless, he involved himself in a dispute 
with the British government, from which he 
escaped, not indeed noharmed, but still ina 


mioally but the vicegerent of the rajah of| better condition than he had reason to ex- 


Sattara ; he received the dress of investiture 
from his hands, and rendered some other 
acknowledgments of dependency; though 
practically the snperior had been the slave 
aod prisoner of his lieutenant. 
territory was assigoed for the new, or rather 
revived, state of Sattara, and prior to the 
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pect. Although the result of this attempt 
might have shown him the folly of his course, 
he repeated the error which had deprived his 
throne of w portion both of solidity aad 
He descended 
from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
dependent on the bounty of foreigners, 
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Two poiots in the arrangement connected 
with the fall of the peishwa and his territory 
appear open to serious blame. The provision 
made for his support was exorbitant; and with 
reference to the example afforded by the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan most uowise. This was the 
error of Sir John Malcolm. The governor- 
general’s views on the subject of provision for 
the deposed prioce were far more moderate. 
Oa learaing that overtures had been received 
from Bajee Rao, he addressed a series of in- 
structions to Sir John Malcolm, one of which 
prescribed that the amount of etipeod for the 
peishwa’s maintenaaoce should either be left 
open for the decision of government, or fixed 
at the lowest sum adequate to support him in 
comfort and respectability. These instruc- 
tions did not arrive till after Bajee Rao had 
surrendered, when Sir Joha Malcolm, having 
acted on his own responsibility, was no loager 
able to obey the orders of the governor-general, 
and wheao the latter could not, with a regard 
to good faith, refuse to confirm the promises 
of his officer. Sir John Malcolm warmly de- 
feoded his own arrangement, urging that 
Bajee Rao’s submission, and the consequent 
termination of the war, might be regarded as 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifices which he 
had consented to make; that the peishwa 
might still have succeeded in eluding the 
British detachments by which he was hemmed 
iu, maintaining a desultory cootest, and keep- 
ing alive the flames of war; that the surrender 
of ths prince ia the manaer ia which it took 
place, and his public renunciation of sove- 
reigaty, followed by his march through the 
couutry ia the apparent condition of a prisoner, 
was a more desirable result of the war, and 
more calculated to make a useful impression 
oa the public miod, and on the peishwa’s late 
subjects, than his capture or fall io the field, 
supposing either of those issues probable. In 
regard to the large pecuniary provision, Sir 
John Malcolm referred to precedent, repre- 
sented the improbahility of a smaller sum 
being accepted, aad contended that it was not 
more than a suitable maintenance for the 
peishwa, nor likely to be employed in creating 
combinations against British interests. The 
governor-general, however, was not couvineed. 
Recurring to the subject after a lapse of four 
years, he said, ‘‘To none of these propositioas 
could I give my assent ;. but, as already stated, 
I did not hesitate to ratify the terms actually 
made, however unaccordant to my own expec- 
tations.” 

The governor-general was not answerable 
for the error committed in this respect, and he 
acted in a spirit of honour and good faith, in 
surrendering his own views, under the circum- 
stances that had taken place without his 
knowledge or concurrence. For the error 
remaining to be noticed he must be held 
accountable. He was fully aware of the 
tenacity of the Mahratta confederacy, so loag 
as a rallying poiat remaiued round which 
association threw its mystic interest. He saw 
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that there must be no psishwa, either in name 
or in fact; for if there were, there would be 
no peace for India. He wisely determined, 
therefore, that there should be none; but 
while thus depriving Mahratta intrigue of one 
nucleus, he raised from oblivion and neglect 
another. All the reasons which counselled 
that there should be no peishwa pressed with 
equal cogency against the revival of the claims 
of the rajah of Sattara. To ssver the usurping 
arm, and at the same time to elevate the long 
drooping head of the Mahratta body, was not 
a consistent course of policy, the object being 
to destroy. The master was now freed from 
the domination of his ambitions servant, and 
restored, in imagination at least, to the place 
which, according to the theory of the Mahratta 
league, was lis right. It is not desirable, on 
general principles, to disregard the claims of 
rank ia India, even in cases where they might 
be annihilated without injustice. For the sake 
of preserving some useful gradations io society, 
as well as to cast over its framework a cover- 
ing of grace and digaity, it is expedient to 
uphold the distinctions of rank and birth, 
where they can be upheld without producing 
private iajury or public mischief. But the 
re-organization of the sovereignty of the rajah 
of Sattara, the investment of that personage 
with territorial dominion and power, was not 
of this harmless character. The extent of ter- 
ritory assigned to him was indeed small, and 
the political power very strictly limited; but 
there was enough to afford stimulus to.the 
wild visions of Mahratta fancy. The throne 
of Sevajee was restored, and though it could 
hoast little of either power or splendour, it 
was to the Mahratta what Mecca is to the 
Mussulman—a source of enthusiasm and hope. 

The wretched person whose guilty subser- 
vience to a profligate master had reduced that 
master from a sovereign to a captive was 
reudered too important, by the extensive mis- 
chief which he caused, for his fate to be a 
matter of indiffereace. Wheo the army of the 
peishwa broke up, Trimbuckjee Dainglia re- 
tired to the neighbourhood of Nassick, where 
he for some time remained concealed. After 
an attempt to make terms through Sir John 
Malcolm, which ended in nothing, a body of 
horse uader Captain Swauston was detached 
from a distant statioa, the selection being 
made with a view to avert suspicion. The 


-detachmeat marched with so much rapidity 


that no intelligence of their approach preceded 
them, and they were, consequently, enabled to 
surround the village where the fugitive lay. 
Trimbuekjge was reclining on «a cot when the 
gates of the house were forced, and the British 
troops entered. He had just time to fly to 
the upper part of the house and conceal him- 
self among some straw. From this covert he 
was taken without any resistance, and sent to 
Tanoah, the place of his former confinement, 
He was shortly afterwards sent round to Ben- 
gal, and lodged in the fort of Chunar. 

The peishwa subdued and under restraint, 
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Lis army dispersed, and his minion and evil 
gevius, Trimbuckjee Dainglia, once more a 
prisover to the British governmeat, the fearful 
course of events, which had their origin in the 
treachery of the court of Peena, might be 
regarded as breught te a happy termization. 
At Nagpore there still remained much to be 
effected. On the 25th ef June the new rajah, 
a child enly tea years of age, was solemnly 
placed on the musnud. But his place was 
net uncontested; for Appa Sahib had some 
time hefore effected his escape. As in most 
instances ef the like nature, there appears to 
have been considerable deficiency of vigilance 
in those whose duty it was to keep the prisoner 
in security. Appa Sahib soon found himself 
surrounded by a band ef adherents, who had 
anticipated kis escape. Flying te the Mahadeo 
hills till fresh numbers continued to flock to 
his standard, and relying, not without reason, 
upon finding a party in Nagpore waiting to 
support him, he, after a time, proceeded to 
Chouragurh, and took possession of the fort 
without resistance. He had at this time an 
agent at Borhampore engaged in ebtaining 
Arab soldiers, an employment at which Scin- 
dia’s governor in that city, as might be 
expected, cennived. The desire of Appa 
Sahib to collect an army was opportunely 
favoured by the dissolution ef that of the 
peishwa. Ia addition to his exertions to this 
end in other places, he maintained a corre- 
spondence with his connectioas in the capital 
of his former dominions. These laboured 
indefatigably to enrel and erganize hodies of 
armed adherents in the interior, while they 
supplied Appa Sahib with money fer the cel- 
lection and payment of troops on the frentier. 
Their endeavours were further directed to 
undermine the fidelity of the British troops, 
and to a certain extent they were successful, 
Se alarming were the various indications of 
active hestility, that the resident felt it te he 
necessary to apply to General Doveten and 
Colonel Adams for reinforcements. Towards 
the latter end ef October a combined irruption 
ef different celumna into the Mahadeo hills, 
fer the purpose of surrounding Appa Sahib, 
was projected, and they meved accordingly. 
Appa Sahib then fled, escerted by 2 body of 
horse under Cheeteo, the Pindarrie chief, but 
closely pursued. He was overtaken near 
Asseergurh, a fortress belonging te Scindia, 
aad would prebably have been captured, had 
not a part of the garrisen sallied out te hia 
assistance. 

Asseergurh was one ef the fortresses of 
which, as a precautionary measure, tempo- 
rary pessessicn was to be given te the British 
government, nnder the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with Scindia in 1817. The troeps, 
however, destined for its occupation, were 
wanted in anether quarter, and subsequently 
the course ef events rendering it, in the judg- 
ment ef the governer-general, unnecessary to 
enforce the claim, he determined te relinquish 
it. Before this deterinination was communi- 
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cated to Scindia, Jeswunt Rao Lar, the officer 
commanding at Asseergurh, had committed 
a direct act of hostility by firing on a detach- 
ment of the Cempany’s troops which had ecca- 
sion to pass the fort in moving to intercept 
the peishwa. This was not allowed te in- 
terfere with the fulfilment of the governor- 
general’s intention. The marquis of Hastings 
was magnanimously disposed, and he cansed 
an intimation to be given to Scindia, that 
if another commandant were appeinted to 
Asseergurh, and Jeswunt Rae Lar should 
refuse to deliver the fortress, the place should 
then he reduced by the Cempany’s troops and 
restored to Scindia withont acy charge for 
the expense ef the siege. At this time the 
governor-general was aware that Scindia was 
in friendly correspendence with the peishwa, 
and that such ccrrespendence was not even 
denied. But, in his own language, ‘‘no mere 
anstere tone” was adopted than had previonsly 
marked the intercourse of the British govern- 
ment with its perfidious ally. ‘‘ My seli- 
citude,” said the marquis of Hastings, “to 
bring inte confidectial reliance upon us a 
prince whose severeigaty I meant to uphold 
stood upen its original principle of policy. Con- 
fermably to these sentiments, the punishment 
ef Jeswonot Rao Lar was left to Scindia’s 
ewn discretion.” The ‘‘discretion” ef the 
treacherous chief was exercised in ferwarding 
orders for the recall of Jeswunt Rao Lar from 
his command, which erders even the governer- 
general qualifies by the word ‘“ ostensible.” 
Jeswuat Rac Lar well knew the precise de- 
gree ef ebedience that was expected to these 
orders, and he was prepared with a never- 
failing supply of excuses fer disregarding 
them, The cemmandant was aware that he 
was wanted at his pest te insure the pre- 
tection which he had censtantly aflorded te 
the Pindarries when harassed hy the British 
forces, and to gratify his master by the ex- 
ercise of such other acts ef hostility te the 
British government as might be practicable. 
His sally fer the benefit ef Appa Sahib was one 
of those acts ef apparent insubordination but 
real-obedience. His conduct in this instance 
was breught to the netice ef Scindia, who did 
not hesitate to issue eut such orders as his 
cennection with the Cempany’s government 
required, He directed that Appa Sabib should 
be given up, and he repeated his command 
for the immediate appearance ef Jeswunt Rao 
Lar at Gwalior te account for his contumacy. 
But the commandant did not ehey, and the 
governor-general’s good opinien of Scindia 
began at length te give way before the invin- 
cible perverseness of that chieftain’s servant. 
‘‘ His shuffling,” says the marquis of Hastiags, 
‘‘combined with other endeaveurs of Scindia 
at this juncture, awakened the surmise that 
there was more of active duplicity on the part 
ef the Maharajah than we had been willing te 
helieve.” Under the influence of a light that 
had just breken in upen the geverner-general, 
er at least had but just been acknowledged, 
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different corps of British troops were ordered 
to close upon Asseergurh for the purpose of 
reducing it. Scindia pressed strongly that 
means should be taken for the punishment 
of tke commandant without reducing the 
fortress; and his conduct in this respect 
tended to coufirm the suspicion now enter- 
tained hy the governor-geueral as to his sin- 
cerity, ‘The course proposed was, in the view 
of his lordship, and it may he added must 
have beea regarded by all other men, as so 
obviously impracticable, “ that it betrayed an 
interest in what was going forward beyond 
what could be accounted for by the simple 
repugnance to have the notion of the fort’s 
unpregnability exploded.” This experiment 
upon the credulity or the moderation of the 
British government was unsuccessful. The 
siege of Asseergurh was determined on, and 
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eighteen feet high, as many thick, and one 
hundred and ninety feet long, crosses it from 
one part of the interior wall to another, 
where a re-entering angle is formed by the 
works, <A sallyport of extraordivary con- 
struction descends through the rock at the 
south-eastern extremity, and is easily blocked 
on necessity by dropping down materials at 
certain stages which are open to the top. The 
principal avenues to the fort is on the south- 
west side, where there is consequently a 
double line of works above; the lower of 
which, twenty-five feet in height, ruus along 
the foot of the bluff precipice, and the en- 
trance passes through five gateways by a steep 
ascent of stone steps. The masonry here is 
uncommonly fine, as the natural impediments 
are on this side least difficult; and on this 
account a third line of works, called the lower 


Scindia was required to furnish a body of|fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill 


troops to aid in the work. This he could not 
refuse without an open breach of his engage- 
ments, and the required aid was consequently 
furnished. The Mahratta, however, had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his troops, being 
cavalry, could be of little service in the 
conduct of a siege. 

The force assembled against Asseergurh was 
under the command of Brigadier-general 
Doveton, who arrived in the vicinity about 
the middle of February, 1819. He was re- 
inforced from various quarters, and on the 
17th of March, was prepared to undertake 
an attack upon the pettah. Towards a just 
understanding of the movements for the re- 
duction of the place, the following description 
of it hy Colonel Blacker will be found service- 
able :—‘‘ The upper fort, in its greatest length 
from west to east, is about eleven hundred 
yards, and in its extreme breadth from north 
to south ahout six hundred; hut owing to the 
irregularity of its shape, the area will not be 
found to be more than three hundred thousand 
square yards. It crowns the top of a detached 
hill seven hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and round the foot of the wall enclosing the 
area is a bluff precipice, from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet in perpendicular 
depth, so well scarped as to leave no avenues 
of ascent except at two places. To fortify 
these has therefore been the principal care in 
constructing the upper fort, for the wall which 
skirts the precipice is no more than a low 
curtain, except where the guns are placed in 
battery. This is one of the few hill forts pos- 
sessing an abundant supply of water which is 
not commanded within common range ; but it 
fully participates in the common disadvantage 
attending similar places of strength, by afford- 
ing cover in every direction to the approaches 
of an enemy, through the numerous ravines by 
which its inferior ramifications are separated. 
In one of these, which terminates within the 
upper fort, is the northern avenue, wheres 
the hill is highest ; and to bar the access to 
the place at that point, an outer rampart, 
coutaining four casematcs with embrasures, 


immediately above the pettah. The wall is 
about thirty feet in height, with towers; and 
at its northern and southern extremities it 
ascends, to connect itself with the upper 
works. The pettah, which is by no means 
large, has a partial wall on the southern side, 
where there is a gate: but in other quarters 
it is open, and surrounded by ravines and deep 
hollows extending far in every direction.” 

The force assigned to the attack on the 
pettah were ordered to assemble at midnight 
on the 17th of March, and to move a short 
time afterwards. The column of attack, com- 
manded hy Lieutenant-Colous! Fraser, of the 
Royal Scots, consisted of five companies of 
that regiment, the flank companies of his 
Majesty’s 30th and 67th foot and of the 
Madras Kuropean regiment, five companies of 
the first battalion of the 12th Madras native 
infantry, and a detail of sappers and miners. 
The reserve, under Major Dalrymple, of his 
Majesty’s 30th, was composed of the com- 
panies of that regiment not employed in the 
column of attack, one company of the King’s 
67th, one of the Madras European regiment, 
and nine companies of native infantry from the 
first hattalion of the 7th regiment, the first 
battalion of the twelfth and the second hat- 
talion of the 17th, with detachmeuts from the 
2nd and 7th Madras native cavalry, and four 
horse-artillery guns. The attacking columo 
advanced along anullah running parallel to the 
works on the southern side, till, arriving with- 
in a convenient distance of the pettah, they 
made a rush for the gate, and succeeded in 
gaining it. The reserve, in the mean time, in 
two parties, occupied points in the nullabh hy 
which the column of attack advanced, and in 
another running parallel sufficiently near to 
allow of thein rendering eventual support. Sir 
John Malcolm had been directed to distract 
the enemy’s attention hy operations on the 
northern side, and the duty was performed by 
a force composed of the 3rd cavalry, the second 
battalion of the 6th regiment Madras native 
infantry, and the first battalion of the 14th, 
the first battalion of the 8th regiment of Bom- 
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bay native infantry, six howitzers, and two 
horse-artillery guns, The towa was carried 
very expeditiously, and with small loss, the 
troops finding immiediate cover in the streets. 

In course of the day a battery for six light 
howitzers was completed on the pettah, and 
directed against the lower fort. On the night 
of the 19th of March, the enemy made a sally 
upon one of the British posts, which was con- 
siderably advanced, but were soon repulsed. 
In the course of the same night a battery for 
eight heavy guns was completed. On the 20th 
at daybreak its fire opened, and by the even- 
ing had effected a formidable breach in the 
lower fort, besides inflictiog serious injury on 
some of the upper works. On that evening 
the enemy made another sally into the pettah, 
and gained the main street. They were re- 
pulsed, but the success was accompanied by 
the loss of Colonel Fraser, who fell in the act 
of rallying his men. Oa the morning of the 
2lst an accidental explosion ia the rear of the 
breaching-battery proved’ fatal to two native 
officers and about a hundred men, The dis- 
aster did not extend to the battery, which 
continued firing with good effect. In the 
afternoon a mortar-battery was completed, and 
some shells thrown from it. For several days 
little occurred deserving report, except the 
erection, on the night of the 24th, of another 
battery, thres hundred and fifty yards to the 
left of the breaching-battery. ‘Two other bat- 
teries were subsequently erected, one on the 
south side, to breach in a second place the 
lower fort; the other designed to silence a 
large gun on the north-east bastion of the 
upper fort. On the 29th two batteries were 
constructed for an atiack on the eastern side 
of the fort. 

On the following moraing the enemy aban- 
doned the lower fort, which was immediately 
occupied by the Eritish troops. The batteries 
which had been solely directed against the 
lower fort were now disarmed, and the guns 
removed from the pettah into the place which 
their fire had reduced. In the situation which 
had been gained, the firing agaiast the upper 
fort was speedily resumed from various bat- 
teries, aided by others below. This continued 
for several days, and so many shot had been 
fired that a deficiency began to be feared, and 
a reward was offered by the besiegers, for 
bringing back to the camp the shot previously 
expended. This expedient stimulating the 
activity of the hordes of followers which hover 
about an eastern camp, succeeded in producing 
an abundant and seasonable supply. The ope- 
rations of the siege were vigorously pursued 
till the 5th of April, when Jeswunt Rao Lar 
expressed a wish to negotiate. Some inter- 
course took place, but the efforts of the be- 
siegers, so far from being slackeued, were 
increased. On the 8th Jeswunt Rao Lar 
repaired to General Dovetou’s head-quarters, 
to endeavour to procure terms, but in vain ; 
and on the morning of the 9th a British party 
took possession of the upper fort, the garrison 
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descending into the pettah, and grounding 
their matchlocks in a square of British troops 
formed for their reception. 7 

Thus terminated a siege, occupying much 
time, occasioning a vast expenditure of mate- 
rials, attended with severe loss to the bestegers, 
and which, when conquered, was not to be 
retained by the government under which they 
fought, but to be giveo up to Scindia. The 
deceitful chieftain was not, however, destined 
to enjoy the prize. It was known that Bajee 
Rao had deposited in Asseergurh jewels of 
great value, and the commandant was required 
to produce them. He averred that they had 
been returned to the depositor ; but this being 
disbelieved, he was compelled, by a threat of 
sequestrating his own property till the jewels 
were produced, to exhibit the peishwa’s receipt 
acknowledging their retura. This document 
was contained in a casket, in which an officer 
who stood by discerned a paper in Scindia’s 
handwriting. The recognition of it excited 
such visible confusion in the commandant, that 
it was deemed expedient to seize the casket 
and examine its contents. From the examina- 
tion, and from the subsequent admission of 
Jeswunt Rao Lar, it appeared that Scindia 
had not only directed the commandant to 
afford all the assistance in his power to Bajee 
Rao, but had also instructed him not to sur- 
render the fortress in accordance with the 
public orders issued, but to maintain posses- 
sion of it as long as practicable. Upon this 
discovery, the governor-general determined 
most properly to punish Scindia’s duplicity by 
retaining Asseergurh. This was notified to 
the chief hy the British resideat, who placed 
in his highness’s hands the documentary evi- 
dence obtained in Asseergurh of his perfidy. 
The communication was accompanied by an 
assurance that, in consideration of more up- 
right conduct in future, the past would be 
buried in oblivion, This assurance was pro- 
perly given, seeing that no hostile measures 
were meditated. But on this, as on so many 
other occasions, ths unbounded confidence iu 
men’s good intentions which the marquis of 
Hastings entertained, or affected to eutertain, 
broke forth. ‘‘Siace that period,” said his 
lordship, ‘‘he has experienced a continued 
series of benefits and services, which I believe 
him to have appreciated justly !” 

With the fall of Asseergurh ends the Mah- 
ratta war. The elements of combustion had 
been long ia preparation, but they exploded 
to the total ruin of some of those who had 
aided in collecting the materials or in firing 
the trains, and to the disappointment and dis- 
comfiture of all. The Mahratta confederacy 
was dissolved, and while some of its members 
were permitted to retain a contracted power, 
two maia limbs had been ruthlessly lopped 
away; the peishwa was a prisoner, and. the 
rajah of Nagpore a homeless fugitive. The 
latter escaped from Asseergurh, in the disguises 
of a fakeer, to Berhampore. From theace he 
proceeded to Lahore, whcre he took up his 
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residence, receiving a trifling allowance from 
Rupjeet Singh. 

The Pindarries, whose ravages were the 
original cause of the military preparations 
undertaken by the marquis of Hastings, and 
who, with the various members of the Mab- 
ratta confederacy, had divided the attention of 
the government and ite army, have mads little 
figure in the narrative of the war. They were, 
in truth, despicable snemies, and afforded little 
room to their conquerors for exhibiting the 
higher qualifications of the military art. Ra- 
pidity of movement was all that was required 
io the contest with them. Wherever the 
British arins were turned they were success- 
ful ; and the miserahle adventurers, who had 
received protection principally from Scindia 
and Holkar, were left withont resonrce. 
Driven from the lands which they had ac- 
quired, either by force or concession, they 
sought in vain for a place of secnrity for their 
families and effects. Pressed on every quarter 
by the British detachments, a large portion 
abandoned themselves to despair; numbers 
relinquished their homes, fled into the jungles, 
and there perished miserahly. Many died by 
the hands of the village population, whose 
vengeance was everywhere roused hy the re- 
membrance of their former cruelties, Others 
fell in rencontres with regular troops. Some 
of the leaders sought the mercy of the con- 
querors, and among them Kurreem Khan. 
Cheetoo’s horde survived rather longer than 
the rest, hut it suffered severely in several 
ahortive attempts to enter Guzerat, and was 
completely broken up in trying to gain its old 
lodgment on the Nerhudda. Cheetoo and his 
son then went to Bhopal, with the intention 
of submitting ; but, from some unexplained 
cause, abandoned their design, and, as has 
heen seen, fled to the Mahadeo hills, where 
they joined Appa Sahih. At Asseergurh they 
parted, and, soon after separating, Cheetoo 
met a most appropriate end, being slain in the 
jungles by a tiger. His son fell into the hands 
of the British government, and was indebted 
to its hounty for the means of life. The anni- 
hilation of these miscreants, as a distinct and 
recognized body, was complete. A large por- 
tion perished, and those who preserved life 
settled down into more lawful occupations. 
The sound policy of their suppression is un- 
questionable, and the marquis of Hastings 
deserves eminent praise for having performed a 
duty which had been neglected by former rulers. 

The termination of the Mahratta and Pin- 
darrie war closed the more glorious and more 
brilliant portion of the administration of the 
marquis of Hastings. A few events, however, 
some of them occurring anterior to the re- 
establishment of peace, and some of them at a 
subsequent period, call for brief notice. With 
Oude the marquis of Hastings had various 
transactions, principally financial. He bor- 
rowed large sums of the vizier, and extin- 
guished part of the debt hy a transfer of some 
of the territories acquired by the results of 
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Ali, which occurred while the marquis of 
Hastings administered the British government, 
hie lordship advised the new vizier to assume 
the title without reference to the confirmation 
of the Mogul emperor ; and a few years after- 
wards the ruler of Ouds completed his renun- 
ciation of dependence, hy assuming, on the 
like advice, the title of king. 

Ceylon was not at this time under the 
government of the East-India Company, but 
its history cannot with propriety be separated 
from that of British India. Whilst the go- 
vernment of the continental possessions of 
Great Britain in the East were engaged in the 
wars which have occupied so large a part of 
the present chapter, the goveror of Ceylon 
had to contend with disaffection in the con- 
quered kingdom of Candy. The disturbances 
there possess no features of interest to warrant 
a detailed relation. It is enough to notice 
their occurrence, and to state that they were 
suppressed, 

Returning to the government of the marquis 
of Hastings, it is to be lamented that an affair 
of very questionable character cannot, with- 
out a violation of fidelity, he passed over. A 
mercantile honse, trading under the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., had engaged in 
pecuniary transactions with the government 
of the Nizam. <A large part of the alleged 
transactions were involved in mystery, and 
the claims of the house were distributed in a 
variety of accounts which no human ingenuity 
could render intelligible. Onfortunately, an 
intimate connection of the governor-general 
hecame a partner in this firm, and throngh 
hie influence the sanction of government was 
obtained to the estahlishment, by Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., of a commercial house at 
Hyderabad, and to its engaging in transactions 
which without such sanction would have heen 
contrary to law. The transactions which took 
place under the authority of government were 
mixed up with others, which if they ever had 
any real existence, were undoubtedly illegal ; 
and by the aid of mercantile charges, and 
charges for interest at enormous rates, a vast 
halance was shown to he due to Measrs. 
Palmer and Co. This, upon the strength of 
the permission granted them, they expected 
to recover through the interposition of the 
British government, notwithstanding a part of 
the transactions out of which the alleged 
halance arose took place at a period antecedent 
to the grant of such permission. 

The marquis of Hastings was not personally 
interested in thie attack upon the treasury of 
the nizam. No human power could possibly 
have prevailed upon him to countenance such 
transactions for his own benefit. In his 
character the sordid vices had no place. No 
man could be more free from the desire of 
employing the influence of his high station in 
advancing his own fortune. Unhappily there 
were persons around him whoss appetite for 
wealth was greater, and their moral taste less 
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scrupnlous, Over the marquis of Hastings 
the feelings of domestic and social attachment 
exercised an influence unbounded even by a 
regard to his own honour ; and, to gratify the 
cupidity of others, he lent himself to schemes 
of acquisition which he would have spurned 
with indignant contempt if proposed for his 
own advantage. He defended the transactions 
of the house of Palmer and Co. when suc- 
cessful defence was obviously impracticable, 
and so zealously, that he even forgot his own 
dignity by descending to insult the authorities 
at home, who expressed a decided and becom- 
ing disapprobation of his conduct in this re- 
spect. Greedy of distinction, far beyond the 
ordinary measure of desire, the marquis of 
Hastings, in this unhappy affair, sacrificed his 
repntation, which he valned beyond all things, 
to the passion of others for amassing wealth— 
a passion in which he did not participate; and 
by the indulgence of which he was to gain 
nothing. ‘The transaction,” says a writer 
by whom it has been recorded, ‘recalls the 
early crusades which had been made against 
the coffers of Asiatic princes, and tarnishes 
the administration of a distinguished noble- 
man, who appears to have been made tha 
dupe of designing men, in tha prosecution 
of unsanctioned, if not unlawful, specula- 
tions,” 

The history of the administration of the 
marquis of Hastings ought not to close with 
such a transaction as this. Happily, hy once 
more recurring to the early part of it, an 
event is presented for notice on which the 
mind may dwell with unmixed gratification. 
The marquis of Hastings was not its author 
or mover, but its occurreoce sheds prace and 
splendour on the period of his government. 
Immediately after the extension of the Order 
of the Bath by the Prince Regent, it was au- 
thoritatively announced that his Royal High- 
ness, ‘‘having taken into consideration the 
eminent services which have been rendered to 
the empire by the officers in the service of the 
Honourable East-India Company, had been 
pleased to order that fifteen of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the said service, holding 
commissions from his Majesty not below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, may be raised to 
the dignity of Knights Commanders,” in 
addition to the number belonging to his 
Majesty’s sea and land forces previously no- 
minated. In the event of inture wars, the 
number of fifteen was to be subject to increase. 
At the same time it was declared, that certain 
officers of the East-India Company should be 
eligible to be appointed Knights Companions, 
in consideration of eminent services. 

The measure of royal favour announced in 
the ordinance was subsequently exceeded by 
the elevation of Sir David Ochterlony to the 
dignity of a Knight Grand Cross, the first 
class of the order. He was invested by the 
marquis of Hastings at Terwah, during the 
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Mahratta war, with great pomp, and his lord- 
ship’s words on the occasion well deserve to 
be remembered :—‘‘ You have obliterated a 
distinction painful for the officers of the 
Honourable Company, and you have opened 
the door for your brothers in arms to a reward 
which their recent display of exalted spirit 
and invincible intrepidity proves could not 
be more deservedly extended to the officers 
of any army on earth.” Many instances have 
since occurred of the attainment of the like 
honour by officers of the East-India Company’s 
service. 

The marquis of Hastings quitted the govern- 
ment of India on the 9th of January, 1823, 
afler an administration distinguished by its 
unusnal length, hut far more by the brilliant 
success of the extensive military operations 
which had been undertaken, and bronght to 
a prosperous conclusion,—by the additions 
made to the strength and solidity of the 
British empire in tha East,—the increased 
respect secured to its authority,—and the 
benefits conferred on the people of India, in 
dispersing the hordes of marauders and mur- 
derers hy whom the country was overrun, and 
strengthening the bonds of peace, order, and 
good government. Notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplied and difficult military affairs which 
engaged his mind, his lordship had directed 
his attention with success to various questions 
connected with the civil administration of the 
empire, more especially the complicated sub- 
ject of revenue. : 

In narratiog the more prominent acts of the 
marquis of Hastings, his errors have neither 
been concealed nor palliated ; but it has been 
shown that in the great and momentous ques- 
tions of state policy which circumstances 
pressed upon him, he well understood the 
interests of his country, and was not slow to 
pursue them. He followed the policy of his 
great predecessor, the Marquis Wellesley— 
higher praise cannot be awarded to an occu- 
pant of the same elevated station; and it 
may he affirmed without hesitation, that, ex- 
cepting the Marquis Wellesley, no governor- 
general of India ever did so much for the con- 
solidation of the British empire, or for the 
glory of the British name there. His greatest 
failing was excessive vanity, and to this he 
too freqnently sacrificed real dignity of cha- 
racter. In the private relations of life he was 
generous and confiding, aod from this cause 
sprang some of his greatest errors. But 
lamentable as were the failings aod weaknesses 
which in him marred a noble nature—painful 
as it is to witness their constant recurrence to 
darken the brightest moments of his career, 
the desire at its close is to forget them, and 
to fix the mind exclusively on the great and 
glorious recollections which surround his name. 
His services must ever be remembered with 
yratitude—his achievements recorded with 
pride, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. OANNING APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL, BUT REPLACED BY LORD AMHERST—-THREATEN- 
ING ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN BURMAH—HISTORICAL SKETOH OF THAT EMPIRE—DISPUTES 
BETWEEN COMPANY AND BURMESE—MISSION OF OOQLONEL SYMES—-INSOLENT DEMANDS OF 
THE BURMESE—AFFAIR OF THE ISLAND OF SHAPOOREE—COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES— 
DECLARATION OF WAR--CAPTURE OF BANGOON—ACTION AT KEMMENDINE—-PROGRESS OF 
THE WAR—SUCCESSES AND REVERSES—NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE—-RESUMPTION OF HOSTI- 
LITIES—-PROCEEDINGS IN PEGU—-TERMINATION OF THE WAR-—-TREATY WITH SIAM—MUTINY 


AT BARBACKPORE—-SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF 


BHURTPORE—-TREATY WITH KING OF OUDE—- 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH NAGPORE-—-LORD AMHERST RETUBNS TO EUROPE. 


WHEN the marquis of Hastings determined 
to retire from the government of India, Mr. 
Canning, then at the height of his sparkling 
reputation, was appointed tosneceed him. He 
accepted the appointment ; but, great as were 
both the dignity and the emolument, it was not 
entirely accordant with Mr. Cannuing’s wishes. 
An unexpected event made a sudden change 
in the aspect of the political world at home. 
The death of the marquis of Londonderry 
opened the Foreign Office to the aspirations of 
the newly-appointed governor-general, and he 
declined the dignity to which he had so re- 
cently been called. Lord Amherst was there- 
upoa selected as the successor of the marquis 
of Hastings. His lordship arrived at Cal- 
eutta on the 1st of August, 1823, some months 
after his predecessor had quitted the seat of 
government; the office of governor-general 
having, in the intermediate period, been exer- 
cised by Mr. Adam, the second member of 
council, 

Like the marquis of Hastings, Lord Am- 
herst found himself the inheritor of dispntes 
of considerable standing, which time had 
ripened to a fulness, just bursting into war. 
The Burman empire was the quarter where 
the coming storm was gathering. That em- 
pire had been formed hy the union of several 
states, which at no distant period had a dis- 
tinct political existence. One of them, Ava, 
appears to have been a dependency of the 
neighbouring country, Pegu. This relation 
was after a time inverted. The Burmaas, 
who inhabited Ava, revolted, and subsequently 
subjected Pegu to their dominion. This state 
of things, however, was not permaneat. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century the scale 
was again turned. After a war attended by 
much bloodshed, and marked by acts of great 
ferocity, the Peguers followed up a series of 
suecesses by obtainiag possession of Ava, the 
Burman capital, with its sovereign and the 
greater part of his family. The entire subju- 
gation of the country succeeded. 

The duration of the Peguer dominion was 
short. A man, named Alompra, of obscure 
birth, and who commenced warfare, it is said, 
at the head of only one hundred followers, 
roused his couutrymen to resist the invaders, 


and, after defeating bodies of the Pegu force in 
several actions, marched suddenly upon the 
capital, the inhabitants of which, upon bis ap- 
proach, rose and expelled the strangers. This 
happened towards the close of the year 1753. 
In the following year, an army and a fleet of 
boats sent by the Pegners against Ava were 
totally defeated by Alompra. The war con- 
tinued for some years, and the Peguers were 
assisted by the French from Pondicherry ; 
hut victory continued to follow the standard 
of Alompra. The capital of Pegu surrendered 
to his arms, and though, in a revolt which 
followed, the Burman viceroy was expelled, 
the presence of Alompra speedily put an end 
to the insurrection, and gave increased stabi- 
lity to his rule. Alompra reigned but eight 
years, but in that time he laid the basis of a 
great power, enlarged at later periods by the 
acquisition of considerable territory on the 
Tenasserim coast at the expense of Siam, by the 
subjugation of Arracan, previously aa inde- 
pendent state, the annexation of Manipur, and 
the transfer of Assam to a Burman chief. 
Although the British government had given 
the rising power of the Burmese no cause for 
offence, it was invariably treated hy them with 
great hanghtiness and injustice. As early as 
the reign of Alompra, acts of violence were 
perpetrated on the Company’s servants, and 
appear to have passed unresented. In 1794, 
some robbers from Arracan having taken 
refuge in the British district of Chittagung, 
the Burman prince, without any demand of 
the surrender of the fugitives, or any previous 
notice, marched a hody of five thousand mea 
into the Company’s territories, supported by 
a reserve of twenty thousand on the horder. 
On his arrival, the Burman general sent a 
letter to the British judge and magistrate, 
declaring that he should not withdraw until 
the delinquents, in pursuit of whom he had 
entered the British territorities, were given 
up to him; and he proceeded to fortify his 
position by stockades. A military force, under 
General Erskine, being despatched from Cal- 
cutta, some communication took place between 
the commanders of the two armies; the 
result of which was that the Burmese with- 
drew, upon an understanding that the subject 
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of complaint should be subsequently investi- 
gated. The alleged robhers were given over 
to the Burmese for punishment—a fate which 
they probably deserved; hut the concession, 
after so atrocious a violation of national rights, 
was neither dignified nor wise ; it served only 
to feed the arrogance of the Burmese autho- 
rities, and to induce a belief that the surrender 
of the criminals was to he attributed to fear of 
the consequences of a refusal. A mission to 
Ava, under Colonel Symes, followed, but it did 
not assist the British government in making 
any progress in the favour or confidence of the 
Burmese. 

The ill feeling which existed was kept alive 
hy the excursions of a considerable body of 
refugees from Arracan, who, on the subjuga- 
tion of that country hy the Burman power, 
had fled into Chittagong. These persons made 
occasional sallies into the Burmese territories 
for purposes of plunder or revenge. In 1811, 
a more regular and formidable movement was 
directed against the usurping authority in 
Arracan, but it ended in the defeat of those 
by whom it was undertaken, and their return 
to their retreat in the British dominions, To 
exonerate the British government from the 
suspicion of participating in these attempts, 
or of affording them any degree of encourage- 
ment, another mission waa determined on, and 
Captain Canhing was despatched to Ava to 
afford explanation. The British envoy, how- 
ever, did not reach the place of his destined 
duties. He was unable to proceed beyond 
Rangoon, and, after heing exposed to much 
both of insult and danger, returned to Bengal. 
The Company’s government then took active 
measures for preventing a recurrence of any 
hostile excursions from its territories into 
those occupied by the Burmese; but the re- 
fusal to give up the parties who had heen 
engaged in those which had previously taken 
place was regarded by the court of Ava as an 
unpardonable offence. After an interval of 
two years’ tranquillity on the frontier, the 
surrender of these persona waa formally de- 
manded in a letter addressed by the rajah of 
Ramree to the magistrate of Chittagong. The 
marquis of Hastings thereupon addressed a 
letter to the Burmese sovereign, explaining 
that the British government could not, with- 
out a violation of the principles of justice, 
deliver up those who had sought ita protec- 
tion; that the existing tranquillity, and the 
improbability of the renewal of disturbances, 
rendered the demand particularly unseason- 
able; and that whilst the vigilance of the 
British officers should be directed to prevent 
and punish any enterprise against the province 
of Arracan, it could lead to no advantageous 
result to either state to agitate the question 
of the delivery of the insurgents any further. 
The Burmese government not returning to 
the agitation of the question, the governor- 
general was led somewhat injudiciously, but 
in perfect accordance with hia character, to 
conclude that there was no reason for suspect- 
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ing the existence or contemplation of any 
hostile design on the part of that government; 
and on the strength of this conclusion he 
countermanded some orders for extended 
preparations of defence issued under the 
influence of the apprehension excited hy the 
demand. 

A few months dissolved the illusion. To- 
wards the close of the Mahratta war a second 
letter was received from the rajah of Ramree, 
demanding from the British government, on 
the part of the Burmese sovereign, the cession 
of Ramoo, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and 
Dacca, on the ground of their being ancient 
dependencies of Arracan, then part of the 
Burmese dominions, and threatening hostilities 
in case of refusal. The answer of the gover- 
nor-general was to the effect that, if the letter 
were written by order of the king, it was to 
be lamented that persons utterly incompetent 
to form a just opinion of the British power in 
India had ventured to practise on the judg- 
ment of so dignified a sovereign; but that the 
governor-general’s respect for his Majesty in- 
duced him to adopt the belief that the rajab 
of Ramree had, for some unworthy purpose of 
his own, assumed the tone of insolence and 
menace adopted in the letter without autho- 
rity from the king, and that the proceeding 
would experience his Majesty’s just displeasure. 
Here the matter rested. No notice waa taken 
of the answer of the governor-general, and 
whether the letter was a mere idle menace 
not intended to he followed up, or that the 
splendid successes of the British arms in 
central India was thought to render silence 
the most expedient course, or that the Bur- 
mese government found sufficient employment 
in the reduction of Assam, and in the conflict 
of domestic politics, must he matter for con- 
jecture. 

In Assam the Burmese had originally ap- 
peared as supporters of ane of the parties in a 
civil war. They subsequently abandoned this 
position, and succeeded in conquering the pro- 
vince for a chief of their own nation. The 
Burmese frontier in this quarter was thus 
advanced to that of the British. Though 
ceasing to threaten the British government 
with war, the emissariea of the Burmese did 
not abstain from acts calculated to provoke it. 
To 1821, and again in 1822, they seized and 
carried off parties of elephact-hunters in the 
Company’s employ, under the pretext that 
they were within the Burmese territories. 
An outrage committed on a boat laden with 
rice, entering the nullah on the British side 
of the Naf, led to more vigorous measures of 
resistance than had previously heen resorted 
to. The military guard was increased, and a 
few men were placed upon an island called 
Shapooree. These an agent of the viceroy of 
Arracan required to be withdrawn, on the 
plea that the island belonged to the Burmese 
sovereign ; the requisition being accompanied 
by an intimation that war would be the con- 
sequence of refusal. This took place in 
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January, 1823, the month in which the mar- 
quis of Hastings quitted India. 

The rajah of Arracan heing addressed on the 
subject of the dispute, reiterated the deniand 
for the surrender of the island ; and oo the 24th 
of September a body of Burmese, under the 
rajah of Ramree, landed there, killed three of 
the British sepeys, wounded four, and drove 
off the rest. This feat was not very remark- 
able, seeing that the British guard ono the 
island consisted of only thirteea men, while 
the Burmese force comprised «a thousand. 
Having accomplished the object which they 
had propesed they returned to the main land. 
The rajah of Arracan was so proud of what 
he had done, that he reported it himself to 
the British government, intimatiog, at the 
same time, that in the event of the resump- 
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acquisition of the Burmese. Here, as in 
Assam, they first appeared to aid one caa- 
didate for the throne in dispossessing another. 
Their arms were successful, and the sovereign. 
whem they had elevated no scooer found him- 
self tolerably secure in Manipur, than he be- 
came desirous of annexing te his dominicas the 
neighbouring priocipality of Cachar, which 
he invaded. The rajah of Cachar fied te 
Sylhet, aod solicited the assistance of the 
British government, offering, if thereby rein- 
stated iu possession of his territory, te held it 
under ao ackoowledgmenot of dependence. 
The offer heing refused, he had recourse to 
two brothers of the reigning prince of Manipur, 
one of them heiag the dispossessed rajah (who, 
it inust be observed, had cbtained the throae 
hy murdering an elder brether), the other the 


tica of the island, he would take by force ofj youngest of the reigning family, who, not 


arms the cities of Dacca and Meershedabad, 
which, it was repeated, originally beleaged to 
Arracan. 

The islaaod of Shapeoree was of small ex- 
tent and value; it was, indeed, little more 
than a saod-haok, affording pasturage for a 
few cattle. With regard te the title to its 
possessica, the pretensions of either party do 
not appear te have heen very clearly made 
cut, but the weight of probability iacliaed 
to the claim of the English. The records of 
the Chittagong collectorate showed that it had 
been long included within the British pro- 
viuce, had heen at various perieds surveyed 
and measured by British officers, and during 
the preceding thirty years had been repeatedly 
held by persons uoder deeds from the British 
cellector’s office. It lay on the British side 
of the main channel of the Naf river, the ac- 
knowledged boundary of the two states ; was 
separated from the main land of the district of 
Chittageng only by a narrew aod shallow 
channel, fordahle at low water, and might 
not improperly be considered asa continuation 
of that land. It is chservahle, alse, that the 
British government was willing to accede te 
ao iaquiry, and eveo proposed that commis- 


deemiag a prolonged residence in Manipur 
entirely safe, had seme time before fled to 
Cachar, where he had found the protection 
which he hy whom it was afforded now needed 
for himself. The price of their services was 
to be an equal share of the territory of Cachar 
with the rajah, aod oo these terms their co- 
operation was secured. The efforts of the 
coalitioa were successful, aod the rajah of 
Manipur was compelled to abandeno his nore 
recent cooquest. But the rajah of Cachar 
did not long enjoy the reduced deminoion to 
which he was eatitled hy the terms of the 
contract with his allies. To the latter the 
possessica of two-thirds only of the country 
was unsatisfactory—they desired the whole, 
and were not slow in obtaioing it. Seme 
time afterwards the rajah of Manipur iocurred 
the displeasure of his Burmese masters, by 
whem he was expelled, and his territories in- 
corporated with the Burman empire, The 
deposed rajah fled ia the direction which it 
might have been supposed he would have heen 
most anxicus to avoid. He sought refuge in 
Cachar, and, what is not less remarkable, he 
fouod it. His brothers received kim gra- 
ciously, and even assigned to him a pertica of 


siovers should be appointed on the part of|the territory of which they had become pes- 


each government te make an investigation. 
In the mean time, however, it was deemed 
necessary te re-eccupy the island, aod a force 
sufficieot for the purpose was landed and 
stockaded. To give the Burmese govern- 
ment room fer repeutance and explanation, 
a despatch was forwarded, in which it was 
assumed that the occupation of Shapooree 
was the naautherized act of the local autho- 
rities, which would he disavowed hy the 
Burmese monarch, and exemplary puaish- 
ment ioflicted upon the perpetraters. Had 
it suited the Burmese prince to have acted 
upeo this suggestion, the sacrifice of his 
agents would have preved no impediment to 
its adoption; but the overweening pride of 
the court of Ava interpreted the despatch 
into an ackaowledgment of conscious weak- 
ness, aad ascribed its transmission to fear. 


sessed, partly by bargain and partly by usur- 
paticn. But the friendship thus re-established 
was not more lasting than might have heen 
aoticipated. The two brothers, who had 
formerly in succession occupied the throne of 
Manipur, quarrelled, and commenced hes- 
tilities against each other. The elder was 
defeated, escaped to the Company’s dominions, 
and, like the prince whom he had assisted ia 
expelling, sought the aid of the British go- 
vernment. The disordered state of Cachar 
invited the exercise of the aggressive spirit of 
the Burmese; whe prepared toe invade it; 
whereupon the twe brothers still remaining 
there followed the example of their senior by 
seekiag Jritish support. That support, 
which had fermerly been refused to the 
rightful prince of Cachar not less than to one 
of his supplaoters, it was now not theught 


Manipur has been mentioned as a recent} prudent to withheld. The right of the parties 
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from whom the invitation came was indeed 
very disputable, but the power of the legi- 
timate prince was nominally extinct, and it 
was certain that his interests could not be 
promoted by allowing the Burmese to add his 
dominions to the list of their conquests, while 
by the British government such a result was 
to be deprecated. There was no time for 
protracted negotiation. It was necessary to 
determine at once, either to interfere in de- 
fence of Cachar, or to see it transferred to the 
Burmese, with all the attendant facilities for 
attacking the British dominions. If the 
former course were to be adopted, it required 
to be followed without hesitation pr delay ; and 
in the emergency the British gavernment took 
the step which was almost forced upon them 
by the pressure of circumstances, and declared 
Cachar to be under its protection. To sup- 
port, this declaration a forcs was advanced 
from Dacca to Sylhet, divisions of which were 
posted at various stations in advance of the 
Sylhet frontier. 

The precaution was not unnecessary. In 
January, 1824, about four thousand Burmese 
troops advanced from Assam into Cachar, and 
having taken up a position, praceeded to 
fortify it bystockades. Another bpdy, enter- 
ing from Manipur, engaged and defeated the 
troops of Gumber Singh, the youngest of the 
fraternal partitioners of the province; and a 
third division was approaching by a different 
route. Major Thomas Newton, the officer 
commanding on the Sylhet frontier, deter- 
roined, on becoming acquainted with their 
movements, to advance without delay against, 
the party from Assam, before they should 
have time to complete their intrenchments. 
He accordingly marched on the 17th of 
January, and at daybreak came in sight pf the 
stockade of the adverse troops. An attack 
was instantly commenced in two divisions ; 
one, commanded by Captain Johnstone, upon 
the stockade; the other, under Captain 
Bowe, upon an adjoining village. The troops 
in the village fled almost immediately ; those 
in the stockade. made a vigorous resistance, 
but at length yielded, 

Some communications between the Burmese 
generals and the English local authorities 
followed; but, as they shared the ordinary lot 
of Burmese diplomacy, by ending in nothing, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. Major 
Newton deemed it requisite to withdraw his 
troops from Cachar, and the Burmese advanced 
to Jatrapore, where the party from Assam 
effected a junction with that which had ad- 
vanced from Manipur, and erected stockades 
on both sides of the river Soorma. They pro- 
ceeded to push those on the north side to 
within a thousand yards of the British post at 
Bhudderpoor, when, being attacked by Captain 
Johnstane, they were driven from their un- 
finished works at the point of the baynnet. 
The Assam division fell back npan the Bhur- 
tekee pass, the other stockaded itself at Doad- 
patlee. The former were disludged with same 
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difficulty by Lieutenant-colonel Bowen, who 
had arrived to take the command; the latter 
were attacked by the same officer, but unsuc- 
cessfully; the party, however, subsequently 
withdrew into Mauipur. 

The British detachment which occupied 
Shapooree had been withdrawn from the island 
in consequence of its extreme unhealthiness ; 
hut, in conformity with previous advances 
towards an amicable arrangement, two pfficers 
were deputed by the British government to 
meet any persons similarly accredited by the 
Burman authorities. The overture was met 
ta the extent of sending four persons bearing 
a letter to the British commissioners; but the 
communication, in which the rajab of Arracan 
announced their approach, stated also that a 
force had been assembled under fresh orders 
from the Court of Ava, for the express purpose 
of dispossessing the Ey glish, at all hazard, of 
the island of Shapooree. This was an un- 
promising commencement, and the progress of 
the negotiation was not at variance with it. 
The right of the Burmese sovereign to the 
island was asserted, but his agents professed 
that they would he satisfied with an admission 
of its being neutral ground, and a declaration 
that it should be occupied by neither party. 
The sincerity of this profession is scarcely 
matter for donbt. The Burmese were hent on 
aggression, and though it is barely possible 
that compliance with the proposal might have 
postponed hostilities for a short time, it is far 
more likely that, had it been accepted, the 
Burmese government would have disavowed 
the act of their agent; and however this might 
have been, the entire tenor of Burmese policy 
for years past rendered it clear that war could 
not ultimately be avoided, nor could its com- 
mencement he long deferred. 

Waiving, too, all reference to the future, the 
outrages which the Burmese had perpetrated 
conld not be overlooked. Such a course was 
not only forbidden by a regard to the honour 
of the British nation, but its direct. tendency 
would have been to invite fresh and, without 
douht, more important aggressions, Such was 
the view taken by the government, who, in 
replying to the letter communicating the pro- 
posal of the vakeels with regard to Shapoaree, 
ohserved, ‘‘that worthless and insignificant as 
the place must be to either party, and willing 
as the governor-general in council might have 
felt to listen to any such proposal, had it been 
brought forward by the government of Ava 
itself at an earlier stage of the discussion, and 
previously to the assault on” the British “post, 
and the slaughter of” the British ‘sepoys, 
the just indignatiou excited by that act of 
outrage, and the declarations and resolutions 
it had necessarily induced, must utterly pre- 
clude any compromise of the above nature, 
even if not proffered in the tone of iusolent 
menace which the rajah of Arracan had invari- 
ably assumed,” The British agents were theu 
instruoted, that no overture for the relinquish- 
ment of the absolute and unqualified right of 
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the Company to Shapooree was to be for a| political and military powers were declared to 


moment entertained; and that if the Burmese 
deputies should recur to the intimation already 
given, of the determiuation of the Burmese 
government to prevent the British authorities 
keeping a guard on the island, it was to be 
met by a distinct statement of the positive 
orders of the British government to maintain 
the fullest right of possession, and to visit with 
iustaot chastisement those who might engage 
io any attempt to disturb that possession. 

It was oot long before the catalogue of Bur- 
mese offences against the British government 
was swelled by the perpetration of an act of 
gross aod wanton treachery. When the Bri- 
tish troops were withdrawn from Shapooree, a 
pilot schooner, named the Sophia, was stationed 
off the north-east point of the island, with 
some gun-boats, to supply, in a degree, the 
absence of the troops. Ono the morning of the 
20th January, 1824, some armed Burmese in 
« boat pulled alongside the vessel and asked 
a number of questions of a very suspicious 
character. Ino the afternoon a second boat 
approached, bearing ao invitation to the com- 
maader of the English schooner to proceed ou 
the following morning to Munogdoo, where 
some officers of high rank had just arrived 
from the court of Ava. 
Chew, was, at the time, absent, but on his 
return he ventured, somewhat imprudently, 
to accept the iovitation. He was accompanied 
by an officer ia charge of the row-boats, and a 
crew of eight lascars, the whole of whom, on 
landing, were, with Mr. Chew, seized aod 
carried off into the interior, where they were 
detained votil the 13th of February. They 
were then released without apology or explana- 
tion. The capture of Mr. Chew and his atten- 
dants was not the only exploit performed by 
the deputies at Mungdoo. They proceeded in 
solemn state to the island, with four large 
boats of armed men, and oo their arrival 
planted the Burmese flag there. This cere- 


mony concluded, they burnt a hut, the only, 


work of human labour existing on the desolate 
spot, and returued. 

The two governments were now to become 
avowedly at war—a state iu which they had 
actually been for some time past. The British 
government explained its motives in a declara- 
tion dated the 24th of February, addressed to 
the governmeat of Ava, and in a public pro- 
clamation dated the 5th of March following. 
Soon afterwards the goverument received from 
the viceroy of Pegu ao exposition of the views 
of the eaemy, couched ia terms of singular 
arrogance. It re-asserted the claim formerly 
made by the rajah of Arracan to parts of the 
British territories, repeated the alleged griev- 
ances of the Burmese sovereigao, and indicated 
the pleasure of ‘‘the fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and earth,” 
that as the governors on the Burmese frontier 
had full authority to act, no further communi- 
cation should be made to the ‘‘ golden feet” 
till everything should be ‘‘settled.” Full 


have been conferred oa au officer called Mea- 
jee Maha Bundoola, and in allusion to «a 
reference made in a communication from the 
governor-general to the recent date of his own 
appointment, that functionary was admonished 
to ‘‘ascertain the truth, consider duly every- 
thing, investigate and judge properly, and by 
petition represent his case to the general by 
way of Arracan.” 

In acting on the declaration of war issued 
by the British government, it was determined 
that, on the froutier, operations should be in 
a great measure defensive, but not so ex- 
clusively as to preclude the expulsion of the 
Burmese from territories in which they had 
recently established themselves by usurpation. 
Among these territories Assam was the first 
object of attention, and a force destined for its 
reduction was assembled at Goolpur, uuder 
the command of Brigadier-General M‘Morine. 
It consisted of seven companies of native 
infantry, portions of various local corps, a 
small body of irregular horse, some artillery, 
and 4 gun-boat fiotilla oo the Bramapooter. 
This force moved on the 13th of March, the 
troops pursuing their route along both baoks 
of the river with vast labour, through thick 


The commander, Mr. |jungle and lofty grass, ia which the meo were 


at intervals completely buried; a number of 
small rivulets and ravines also intersected the 
road, the difficulties of which were further 
increased by the recurrence sometimes of 
heavy sands, sometimes of marshy swamps. 
But no enemy was seen uotil the 27th, when 
a small party of Burmese appeared, only to 
escape with a rapidity which defied pursuit. 
On the 18th the British force arrived at Gowa- 
hatty. Here the Burmese had erected strong 
stockades, but they were abandoned, The 
enemy io retreating had, it appeared, inflicted 
dreadful cruelties on their fellow-subjects the 
Assamese, a fact attested by the discovery of 
some bodies frightfully mutilated. To assure 
the people of protection, and to obtain their 
assistance, a proclamation had been issued by 
the British authorities immediately on their 
entering Assam. 

But the main blow was intended to be 
struck at such part of the maritime possessions 
of the Burmese as should appear to offer the 
best prospects of success ; aod to the prepara- 
tions for this purpose it is now necessary to 
turn. <A part of the force required was pro- 
vided in Bengal; the remainder, forming by 
far the larger portion, was furaished chiefly 
from Madras. From Bengal emharked his 
Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, the second 
battalion of the 20th native iofantry, and two 
companies of European artillery, amouating in 
the whole to two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five fighting men. They were accom- 
panied by four eighteen-pounders, four five- 
and-a-half-inch howitzers, four eight-inch mor- 
tars, and four six-pounders. Attached to the ex- 
pedition were twenty gun-brigs and schooners, 
each manned by fifteen lascars, commanded by 
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3% Europran, and armed with two twelve- 
pounder carronades and four swivels, mounted 
on their bows and quarters; twenty row- 
boats, carrying one eighteen-pounder each, 
manned exclusively by natives; two king’s 
sloops, the Larne, Captain Marryat, and the 
Sophie, Captain Ryves; several Company’s 
cruisers ; and the Diana steam-veasel, the tirst 
ever employed in war. 

The force from Madras was distributed in 
two divisions. The first consisted of his Ma- 
jesty’s 41st regiment, the Madras European 
regiment, five battalions of native infantry, 
aod four companies of artillery, making a total 
of six thousand and twenty-six fighting men, 
with two eight-inch, and two five-and-a-half- 
inch, and two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers, 
two eight-inch and two five-and-a-half-inch 
mortars, four iron eighteen-pounders, six iron 
twelve-pounders, six six-pounders, and two 
three-pounders. The second division of the 
Madras force was composed of his Majesty’s 
89th regiment and two battalions of native in- 
fantry, the total number of fighting men being 
two thousand eight hundred and forty-one. 
The military force, when united, thus amount- 
ing fo something more than eleven thousand. 
Major-General Sir Archibald Camphell was 
appointed to the chief command; Colonel 
Macbeao was placed in command of the Ma- 
dras force with the rank vf brigadier-general ; 
and Major Canning. accompanied the expedition 
as political agent and joint commissioner with 
the commander-in-chief. 

The place of rendezvous was Port Corn- 
wallis, in the Great Andamans, for which place 
the Bengal expedition sailed in the beginning 
of April, and reached it at the latter end of 
that month. There it was joioed, early in 
May, by the first division of the Madras force ; 
the second, which sailed on the 23rd of May, 
arriving inJune. Two additional king’s ships, 
one of them, the Liffey, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore Grant, joined the ex- 
pedition at Port Cornwallis. On the 9th of 
May the expedition arrived off the mouth of 
the Rangoon river, on the 10th came to anchor 
within the bar, on the morning of the 11th 
stood up the river, and about one o’clock on 
that day brought to off Rangoon, opposite a 
landing-place called the King’s Wharf, the seat 
of a battery. <A fire was opened on the fleet, 
but was returned from the Zzffey with such 
effect, that several of the enemy’s guns were 
split or dismounted, and, at the third broad- 
side, the Burmese authorities left the town. 
At three o’clock the troops proceeded tp land 
in three divisions, ahove, below, and in the 
centre of the town. Opposition had been 
anticipated, but none was offered: the town 
was found deserted hy the inhabitants, and at 
four the British colours were flying on the 
Burman staff, 

As soon as the alarm was given of the 
approach of the invading force, all foreigners 
in the town were seized and imprisoned, 
heavily fettered. The number of these per- 
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sons was eleven, the majority of whom were 
British subjects. When the British force were 
in actual possession of the town, one of the 
imprisoned party, an American missionary, 
was released from his fetters, and deputed 
with a native to inquire, on the part of the 
members of the civic government, who had 
taken refuge in the jungle, what terms would 
be granted, the inquiry being accompanied by 
an intimation that the applicants had several 
Englishmen in their power, and that the fate 
of thnse persons would probably depend on the 
answer of the British commander. They were 
told that it was too late to ask terms when the 
place was in possession of the English ; that 
protection to persons and property was all that 
could be expected, and that the promise of thie 
would not be confirmed until the prisoners 
were delivered up uninjured. Any outrage 
committed upon them, it was added, would be 
signally avenged. The messengers left, pro- 
mising to return after consulting their em- 
ployers; but these could not be found, their 
fear having driven them still further up the 
country. Three of the prisoners had, in the 
haste of flight, been left behind in Rangoon ; 
the remainder the fugitives had carried away 
with them, and great feare were consequently 
entertained for their safety. Those fears were 
happily relieved on the morning after the 
pecupation of the town, the missing persons 
being discovered hy some reconnoitring par- 
ties, before whom the guards placed over them 
had fled. 

In making the requisite disposition of the 
troops on shore, and in excursions by the boats 
to scour the river and destroy the armed boats 
and fire-rafts of the enemy, several brilliant 
instances of valour and enterprise occurred. 
A stockade having been observed in course of 
erection at the village of Kemmendine, only four 
miles from the shipping, it was attacked by a 
grenadier company of the 38th regiment and 
the boats of the Liffey, stormed with great 
intrepidity, and, though defended with much 
obstinacy by four hundred men, carried. 
Lieutenant Kerr, of the 38th, was killed, and 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, of the Zifey, dangerously 
wounded ; but the enemy suffered still more 
severely, and left sixty of their number dead. 
in this affair the seamen of the Liffey com- 
menced the attack without waiting for the 
soldiers, who were delayed by some mis- 
management of the boats which conveyed 
them. At first, the enemy was inclined to 
treat the rusty blue jackets of the sailors with 
contempt ; but an encounter with them hand 
to hand induced a very different feeling. 

Some days afterwards, Captain Snodgrass, of 
the King’s 38th, having observed a party of 
the enemy apparently employed in making 
observations on the British line, advanced with 
a small patrol for the purpose of ascertaining 
their strength and intentions, They found 
sentries and posts regularly established, which 
having driven before them for some distance, 
they were suddenly fired on from a stockade ; 
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but an entrance being observed in an angle of two miles from the town the head of the 


the work, which the eoemy had neglected to 
shut, an immediate charge was ordered, and 
the British party, consisting of only eighteen 
men, drove from the stockade at least two 
hundred, with the loss of only three wounded. 

The stockade thus gallantly carried was 
situated at the junction of a pathway with a 
main road, and from the precautions taken for 
its defence, Sir Archibald Campbell conceived 
that the road must lead to some place from 
which it was important to keep the invading 
force. On the following morning, therefore, 
he proceeded with four companies of Eu- 
ropeans, from the King’s 13th and 38th regi- 
meats, commanded by Captains Macphane, 
Piper, and Birch, a body of native infantry, a 
gun, and a howitzer, towards the stockade, 
which was fouod reoccupied, hut only a 
few shots were fired from it. Advancing, 
they found other stockades, which they de- 
stroyed ; but, from the nature of the country, 
and the fatigne incident upoo traversing it, it 
became necessary to send back the guns, 
escorted hy the aative infantry. After pro- 
ceeding some distance, the general with the 
European companies arrived in an extensive 
valley of paddy-fields, whence the enemy 
could he perceived drawn out in a loag line, 
with an impenetrable jungle in the rear. 
Suddealy a heavy fire was opened upon the 
British troops from two stockades, so well 
masked as, at sixty yards’ distance, not to bs 
distinguishahle from a garden-fence. Colonel 
Macbean kept the plain with a light company, 
while an assault was made on the stockades by 
the rest of the furce under Major Evans, of the 
King’s 38th, and Major Denaie, of the 138th. 
The first stockade was carried in ten minutes ; 
the second in a very short time after, the gar- 
rison withio, fighting man to man, beiag put 
to the bayonet. The enemy suffered severely ; 
and the victors did not escape, the loss on 
their part including some valuable and merito- 
rious officers, 

An attempt was now made by the Burmese 
to'gain time by mock negotiation, hut without 
effect. At the end of May, Commodore Grant 
was compelled hy ill health to withdraw to 
Penang, leaving Captain Marryat the senior 
naval officer. 

An attack, made on the 3rd of June, 
upon a strong position of the Burmese at 
Kemmendine, about two miles distant from the 
post whence the enemy had a few days pre- 
viously been driven, partially failed, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of some British columas 
having been fired on from the river, either 
from their being mistaken for Burmese, or 
from the shot haviag too great a range. This 
mischance was repaired a few days afterwards. 
Oo the 10th, Sir Archihald Campbell moved 
upou the fortified camp and stockades at 
Kemmendine, with ahout three thousand men, 
four eighteen-pounders, four mortars, and 
seven field-pieces, at the same time sending 
two divisions of vessels up the river. About 


column was stopped by a stockade, apparently 
of great strength and filled with men. Two 
heavy guns and some field-pieces having been 
opened on it, in less thao half ao hour a cono- 
siderable gap became apparent ia the onter 
works. A part of the Madras European 
regiment, supported by a part of the King’s 
41st, then moved on to assault, At the same 
time, an attack by escalade was made on the 
other side by a party formed from his 
Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, who, by 
helping each other up the face of the stockade, 
which was at least ten feet high, succeeded 
in entering ahout the same time as the party 
at the breach. The first man who appeared 
oo the top of the work was Major R. H. Sale, 
of the 13th. The enemy left above a hundred 
aad fifty dead—amoog them the Burmese 
commander. This point heing gained, the 
British force Ged on to invest the chief 
stockade. Batteries were erected during the 
night and opened on the following morning. 
After a cannonade of two hours, a party 
advaociog to observe the breach found that the 
enemy had evacuated the stockade, carrying 
with them their dead and wounded. 

A pause in the progress of these operations 
affords opportunity for adverting to the cir- 
cumstances in which the expedition was 
placed. It was unfortunately undertaken 
with very imperfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, and without any adequate provision for 
securing supplies. These, it had heen calcu- 
lated, would be found oa the spot; but the 
care with which the enemy removed every 
article of sustenance frustrated the expecta- 
tion. In addition to these difficulties others 
existed, seriously affecting the efficiency of 
the force and threatening the success of the 
expedition. With a tropical sun above, thick 
jungle arouad, aod swamp heneath the feet, 
these sources of pestilence were aided by 
frequent deluges of rain. Almost every cause 
of disease and debility being thus actively at 
work, the health of the meu rapidly declined, 
and fever and dysentery began fearfully to 
thin their ranks. Such was the cheerless and 
almost hopeless coodition of the British force 
at the commencement of the Burmese war. 
Advance was impossible and even to maintain 
the position which they had gained appeared 
almost hopeless. 

While the invaders had everything but defeat 
to dispirit and discourage them, the Burmese 
appeared to have lost nothing of that con- 
solatory self-confidence, which had led them 
to brave the veogeance of the British power. 
Reinforcements and supplies of warlike stores 
were provided, and Thakia Woongyee, oae of 
the chief ministers of state, was despatched to 
take the chief command, with distinct orders 
from his master to attack the British, and 
drive them at once out of the country; a 
result which, looking at their condition, might 
have seemed practicable, even to persons 
whose powers of judgment were not distorted 
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by Burmese arrogance, The havoe which 
disease and death had worked, was, however, 
in some degree repaired by the arrival, during 
the month of June, of the second division 
from Madras, and by the return of two de- 
tachments which had hsen despatched to 
Negrais and Cheduba. The former, under 
Major Wahab, had destroyed a stockade, 
and brought away the guns and ammunition 
found in it. The island, being found utterly 
worthless in every respect, was summarily 
abandoned, though not without an excursion 
to the mainland, in which a party under 
Lieutenant J.O. Stedman gallantly drove from 
a stockade a much larger body of the enemy, 
carryiog off their guns to the boats. The ex- 
pedition against Cheduba was conducted by 
Brigadier-General McCreagh, who, having 
effected a landing in the face of considerable 
opposition, found a body of ths enemy stock- 
aded. <A battery was erected and the stockade 
carried. The island was defended by six hun- 
dred Burmese, of whom about three hundred 
fell, and the remainder escaped to the main- 
land. The rajah of Cheduba was taken ia a 
jungle. Leaving a small force in possession 
of the island, the commander with the rest 
joined the maia body of ths British army. 

The time approached when it became neces- 
sary for ths Burmese geveral to begin to act 
upon the orders of his sovereign; and the 
bustle of preparation which marked the con- 
cluding days of the month of June showed 
that he was about to make the trial. The morn- 
ing of the lst of July was selected for the first 
attempt. Three columns of the enetuy, esti- 
mated at a thousand men each, were observed 
marching to the right of the British position ; 
a large forces also occupied the left. Tha 
attack commenced on the right, a large 
number of the enemy having penetrated 
between two of the British pickets formed on 
a hill, aud begun firing from some swivels. 
The firing having been returned from two 
field-pieces, Captain Jones, of the 22nd native 
infantry, advanced at the head of three com- 
panies, and drove the enemy, at the point of 
the bayonet, from the hill iato the jungle, 
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formed. One proceeded hy land under the 
command of Brigadier-General Macbean ; the 
other advanced by the river, and with it the 
commander-in-chief embarked. The enemy’s 
principal stockade was erected on a broad 
and projecting point of land, where the river 
divides into two branches. On the opposite 
bank of both branches stockades and other 
works were erected, enfilading the approach 
to the principal work, and thus all protecting 
each other. Fourteen pieces of artillery were 
silenced by the fire from the shipping con- 
ducted by Captain Marryat, and at the end 
of an hour the sigual of ‘‘ breach practicable ” 
being made from the mainmast-head, the 
troops destined for the assault entered the 
boats. They consisted of a detail of the 3rd, 
10th, and 17th native infantry, commanded 
by Major Wahab, under whom they made im- 
mediately for the breach. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Godwio, of the King’s 41st, with two huodred 
and sixty men of his own regiment and one 
company of the Madras Enropean regiment, 
pushed ashore at a little distance ahova 
and entered the work by escalade. The 
first stockade was carried with comparatively 
small loss. Colonel Godwin then re-embarked 
to atiack the second stockade, which was 
carried, aud the third was evacuated by the 
enemy. 

The operations of the land column were 
equally successful. On arriviug, General 
Macbean found himself surrounded by stock- 
ades, the extent or strength of which he had 
very imperfect means of ascertaining, destitute 
of guns, and with a force which as to mere 
numbers was contemptible, when compared 
with that opposed to him. Nothing daunted 
by his perilous situation, he determined to 
trust to the courage of his men to supply the 
deficiencies of the means at his disposal. The 
scaling-ladders were ordered to the front, and 
preparations made for storming the enemy’s 
works by parties taken from his Majesty’s 
13th, 38th, and 89th regiments. The princi- 
pal work, in the centre of the enemy’s line, 
was composed of three distinct stockades, one 
within another. In the main ons Soomba 
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safety,” as justly described by Sir Archibald 
Campbell. Their loss in killed amounted to at 
least one hundred, while the English had not 
a single man either killed or wounded. Thus 
ended the first exploit of the new Burmese 
general ; and his immediate supersession de- 
prived him of all opportunity for attempting 
asecond. The result seems to have induced 
his successor to couclude that the military 
genius of the Burmese lay rather for the de- 
fevstve, and he stockaded his army in the most 
difficult part of the forest, whence desultory 
attacks were made almost nightly upon some 
part of the British lines. 

The British commander, however, deter- 
miped upon affording him opportunity for the 
display of his talents in a general action, and 
on the 8th of July two columns of attack wsre 


established his head-quarters, as hs imagined, 
in perfect security. He was proceeding to 
dinner when the approach of the British 
troops was aunounced to him, and merely 
ordering his chiefs to their posts, to drive the 
audacious strangers away, he entered unmoved 
upon the work of refreshmevt. But the con- 
tinued firiag disturbed the quiet of his repast. 
and he judged it expedient to leave his meal 
unfinished and repair to the scene of action, 
He found that the capture of his first stockade 
had been the work of only ten minutes ; that 
the second, after a stronger resistance, had 
yieldsd to the overwhelming courage of the 
assailants; that the third was now attacked 
by men whose energy would not suffer them 
to wait for the ordipary assistance of ladders, 
but who were raised to the work on the 
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shoulders of their comrades. The contest now 
was hand to hand, Major Sale singled out a 
chief of high rank for his opponent, and the 
haughty Burman soon fell by the sword of 
his English adversary. Four other stockades 
were captured in succession, making seven 
within the space of half an hour, and without 
the firing of a gun oo the part of the British, 
all having been takeo by escalade. Thus, in 
one day, the British army captured ten stock- 
ades, provided with thirty pieces of artillery, 
and garrisoned by numbers incomparably supe- 
rior to those by which they were assailed. 
The enemy lost from eight hundred to a thon- 
sand men, their commander-in-chief, and three 
other men of distinction. 

Shortly after this gallant achievement, the 
prospects of the British force were clouded by 
disappointmeat,. Ao expedition, combining 
operations both by land and water, against a 
force stationed at Kyloo, was compelled to 
return without effecting, or indeed attempting 
to effect, its object. The land column was 
uaable to advance from the inundated state 
of the country, and the sea column was naable 
to act from the waat of co-operation oo land. 
Other movements were more fortunate. At 
Syriam a hody of troops were dislodged from 
an old fort with little difficulty beyond that 
arising from access to the place being impeded 
by a deep and impassable creek. This was 
overcome by a party of sailors under Captaia 
Marryat, who in a very short time constructed 
a bridge, which enabled the attackiag column 
to pass over. A party of the enemy were 
with equal facility driven from a pagoda, 
which, with a moderate degree of firmness ia 
those within, might have beea maintaiaed for 
«long time. A successful attack was also 
made by a detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly, of the Madras European regi- 
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a creek near Dalla; great spirit and perse- 
verance were displayed in this attack. The 
officers being less encumbered than the men, 
formed line breast-deep io mud and water, 
and thus passed from one to another the 
scaling-ladders to be placed against the walls 
of the stockade first attacked. It was imme- 
diately carried. Part of the troops beiag 
then re-embarked, took possession of the op- 
posite stockade. 

The stockades were not destroyed, and as 
the enemy raised several additional works, 
and thence sallied on predatory excursions, it 
became necessary again to expel them. This 
was effected, and ia performing the service 
the gua-boats, under the orders of Captain 
Marryat, were eminently useful. 

During the month of September little of 
importance occurred, but early in October 
misfortune again awaited the British arms. 
Lieutenaot-Colonel Smith marched with a 
detachment of native iafantry to attack a part 
of the enemy’s force, which had taken up a 
position in the neighbourhood of Aunauben, 
and the pagoda of Kyloo, about fourteen miles 
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from the British head-quarters. After suc- 
ceeding in some minor affairs, the pagoda was 
attacked, but a tremendous fire from within 
knocked dowa the principal officers, and spread 
such panic through the troops that retreat was 
the only course left; this disastrous result ap- 
pears to have been aided by the treachery of 
the guides, whose iastructions were followed. 
Paoic, on this occasion, was not confined to 
the assailants ; for on General M‘Creagh ad- 
vanciog a few days afterwards, he found the 
stockades deserted, and the enemy in dis- 
orderly flight; all efforts to overtake them 
were unavailing. About the same time, an 
expedition directed against a post at Thanta- 
bain was completely successful; the works, 
though of great strength, were carried almost 
without resistance, and the British did not 
lose a single man. 

An expedition uader Colonel Godwin, des- 
patched against Martaban, arrived there on 
the 29th of October; but the state of the tide 
being unfavourable for immediate landing, 
advantage was taken of the requisite delay 
to examine the place with considerable care. 
The towa was situate at the foot of a very 
lofty hill, washed by a beautiiul and exteasive 
sheet of water. On its right was a rocky 
monad, on which was placed a two-gun bat- 
tery, with a deep nullah under it. The battery 
was found to communicate with a timber stock- 
ade, and behind this was a work of masoory, 
varying from twelve to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, with small embrasures for either cannon 
or musketry. The stockade rao along the 
margin of the water for more than three-quar- 
ters of a mile, joining at the extremity a large 
pagoda, which projected into the water in the 
form of a bastion. The defences thence were 
cootioued for a short distance further, termi- 
nating in a nullah, beyond which all was thick 
The town continued to rua io an 
angle from the pagoda for above a mile, and 
terminated at the house of the chief, close to a 
stockade up the hill. The rear of the town 
and works was protected by thick jungle and 
large trees. During the night of the 29th a 
cannonade was kept up. At five o’clock on 
the followiag morning a party proceeded to 
land. It consisted of ninety-eight mean of the 
King’s 41st regiment, seventy-five of the 3rd 
Madras native infantry, eight of the Bengal 
artillery, and thirty-eight seamen—iao all two 
hundred and nineteeo. Some little dithiculty 
occurred from a mistake as to the poiat of 
landing, but it was overcome ; aod from the 
time that the feet of the assailants pressed the 
shore, there was no halt till the place was in 
their possession. The number of the gar- 
rison was in a great degree matter for conjec- 
ture only, but it was estimated by Colonel 
Godwin at between three and four thousand ; 
and in thus calculating he assumed its strength 
at only two-thirds of that assigned to it by 
common report, A great number of guns 
were taken, and the magazines and arsenals 
furnished a vast quantity of ammunition ; one 
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thousand round iron shot, one thousand five 
hundred grape-shot, ten thousaad musket car- 
tridges, six thousand cartridges for wall-pieces, 
twenty-six thousand eight hundred pounds of 
gunpowder, twenty thousand flints, one hun- 
dred thousand musket-halls, ten thousand 
pounds of saltpetre, five thousand pounds of 
sulphur, uine thousand pounds of lead. There 
was 2 regular manufactory of gunpowder, 
which Colonel Godwin blew up. 

A period of comparative repose which fol- 
lowed allows space for turning to the progress 
of the British arms in quarters remote from 
the principal scene of operations. In August, 
a small expedition, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miles, was despatched by Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell to the coast of Tenasserim. TIé arrived on 
the Ist of Septemher at the mouth of the river 
leading to Tavoy, but from some impediments 
to its progress did not reach the fort until 
the 8th. The capture of this fort was not a 
work of difficulty; for the Burmese officer 
second in command sent a message to Colonel 
Miles, offering to seize or destroy his superior, 
or to obey any orders that the British com- 
mander might dictate. The answer of Calonel 
Miles was, that the British force was on the 
point of advancing, and that the governor 
must he arrested and confined till its arrival. 
This was done, and Colonel Miles on arriving 
had only to make the necessary dispositions 
for occupying the fort, pettah, and all the 
defences, Colonel Miles then moved forward 
to attack Mergui. Here, after about an hour’s 
firing, the hatteries were silenced hy the Com- 
pauy’s cruisers, and the troops praceeded to 
land. A party of the King’s 89th then ad- 
vanced to the stockade through deep mnd and 
water, noder a torrent of rain and a heavy fire 
from theenemy. As soon as ladders could he 
brought up, an escalade was undertaken, and 
the place immediately carried. These services 
being performed, Colonel Miles leaving suf- 
ficient garrisons, with part of the flotilla to 
protect the conquests on the coast, returned 
to join the main force at Rangoon. 

The operations on the frontier, it will be 
remembered, were undertaken principally with 
a view to defence. To a certain extent they 
were successful, and the British authority was 
established over a considerable portion of As- 
sam. In Arracan its interests were less pro- 
sperous. A detachment, under Captain Noton, 
had been left at Ramoo to watch the enemy 
in that quarter. It heing reparted that the 
enemy were threatening a British stockade at 
Rutwapulluing, Captain Naton, on the 11th 
of May, made a movement to support that 
position ; hut his progress heing attended with 
a variety of disasters, and the conduct of some 
provincial troops evincing that little confidence 
could he placed in them, he retired to Ramoo. 
On the morning of the 13th of May the enemy 
appeared in great force on the hills to the east 
af that place. Their precise number could 
not he ascertained ; hut from the extent of 
ground which their encampment covered, it 
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was computed that they amounted to ten 
thousand fighting men, hesides an equal num- 
her of coolies and camp-followers. The force 
under Captain Noton consisted of about three 
hundred and fifty regular native infantry, and 
six hundred and fifty provincial and irregular 
troops. The latter could in no respect be 
depended on; and with three hundred and 
fifty men to resist successfully a force of the 
estimated strength of the Burmese, was obvi- 
ously not to be hoped for. Captain Noton, 
however, expected reinforcements from Chit- 
tagong, and in the belief that they would im- 
mediately arrive, he determined, with the 
concurrent opinion of his officers, to defend 
the post which he occupied at Ramoo. 

A river flowed between the enemy and the 
British detachment. On the evening of the 
14th the entire force of the former was ob- 
served to he concentrated on the hank, with 
the apparent intention of crossing. To frus- 
trate their purpose, a party with two six- 
pounders was detached. On the morning of 
the 15th, however, the enemy contrived to 
pass the river unobserved, and commenced 
intrenching themselves ahout three hundred 
yards in front of the British position. The 
right flank of that position was protected 
hy the river and by a tank about sixty yards 
in advance ; its rear was defended by anather 
tank, These tanks were surronuded by em- 
hankments ahaut three feet high; that on 
the right was occupied by the picket, who 
opened a fire on the enemy, which was kept 
up without intermission during the day and 
throughout the succeeding night. But their 
fire appears to have done little damage, and 
the effect of the two six-pounders, which were 
directed against the enemy as they crossed the 
plain, was hut small. Early on the 16th it 
was discovered that the enemy had opened 
trenches on the left flank of the British, and 
had considerably advanced those which they 
had previously opened in front. On this day 
the provincial troops, in addition to the 
cowardice which they had previously dis- 
played, manifested symptoms of disaffectian, 
aod it being discovered that an intention 
existed of deserting to the enemy, Captain 
Notan arrested the ringleaders in the mutinous 
movement, and took measures to prevent 
the remainder acting on their suggestions.. 
Under all these disheartening circumstances, 
Captain Noton determined to maintain his 
post, he having on the preceding day re- 
ceived information that the expected rein- 
forcement from Chittagong was to leave that 
place on the 18th, and consequeutly its 
airival night he hourly looked for. - But by 
daybreak on the 17th the enemy had carried 
their trenches to within twelve paces of the 
picket, and had also very nearly approached 
the tank which sheltered the British position 
in the rear. By ten o'clock they were iu pos- 
session of the tank, and consternation diffusing 
itself throughout the proviocial and irregular 
troops, the whole fled.with precipitation. 
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There was no course but retreat, and even 
orderly and successful retreat must have ap- 
peared almost hopeless. The picket was 
recalled, but from the confusion and noise 
that prevailed, the notice for ita return was 
not heard, and the rest of the detachmeut 
proceeded, leaving their more advanced com- 
rades to their fate. By accident the officer 
commanding the picket perceived the retro- 
grade movement, but not till those making it 
were at a considerable distance. He then 
withdrew his men, and made an effort to join 
the main body, in which he succeeded ; and 
for about half a mile the whole proceeded in 
tolerable order. The enemy’s cavalry then 
pressing on the retreating troops with over- 
whelming force, a square was ordered to be 
formed ; but the men, worn out by fatigue 
and privation, and appalled by the fearful 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
responded not to the command. Order and 
discipline were at an end, and no exertions of 
the officers could restore them, The attention 
of every sepoy was directed to his own safety, 
and none thought of anything hesides, Hastily 
throwing away their arms and accoutrements, 
the troops dispersed in every direction, leaving 
to their officers no choice but that of pro- 
viding, if it might be practicable, for their 
own escape. Three only, Lieutenant Scott, 
Lieutenant Codrington, and Ensign Campbell, 
succeeded in effecting it, and the two former 
were severely wounded ; Captain Noton and 
the remainder were killed. 

The success of the Burmese in this instance 
might have been expected to encourage them 
to push their fortune in a quarter where vic- 
tory had crowned their first attempt, and 
gome apprehensions of their advance were 
entertained at Chittagong and Dacca, and even 
at Calcutta. This apparently natural conse- 
quence did not follow ; but the withdrawal of 
the British force from Sylhet to protect Chit- 
tagong, after the defeat at Ramoo, emboldened 
the Burmese again to enter Cachar. The 
alarm for the safety of the British possessions 
subsiding, the movement of the force from 
Sylhet was countermanded, and on its return 
its commander, Colonel Innes, after a short 
interval of rest, proceeded into Cachar, The 
events which followed were of indecisive cha- 
racter, and would possess no interest in the 
recital. It will be sufficient to state that 
little advantage was gained by either party, 
aod that sickness, caused by the unhealthy 
nature of the country, ultimately compelled 
the British commander to suspend active ope- 
rations. 

The prowess of the army of Arracan, and of 
Mengee Maha Bundoola, who commanded it, 
made so deep an impression on the court of 
Ava, that it was thought their warlike capa- 
bilities might be advantageously employed in 
repelling the invading force, which, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, had entered the Burmese 
territories. They were consequently with- 
drawn from Arracan, and the general, after 
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visiting Ava to receive congratulations on the 
past and instructions for the future, proceeded 
at the head of an army, formidable iv point of 
numbers at least, to attack the invaders, 

On the 1st of December, after various indica- 
tions of its approach, the Burmese army pre- 
sented itself in front of the British position, 
with the ohvious intention of surrounding it. 
Intrenchments were thrown up with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. In the afternoon this 
labour was interrupted by a visit from a de- 
tachment of the British army under Major 
Sale, which was so totally unexpected, that 
the approach of the party was not perceived 
till it was too late to do anything effectual 
towards repelling them. Having burst through 
the intrenchments and slain great numbers, 
the detachment returned, loaded with the 
enemy’s arms, standards, and tools, In the 
evening a mass of skirmishers, who had beeu 
pushed forward by the enemy, were driven 
back by two companies of the 38th regiment, 
under Captain Piper. Various attacks were 
made during the day upon the British post at 
Kemmendine, and attempts to drive the Bri- 
tish vessels from their stations by the despatch 
of fire-rafts, but these were met and frustrated 
with signal gallantry and admirable effect 
by the British force under Major Yates and 
Captain Ryves, 

Between the lst and the 4th of December 
the enemy continued their approaches, and 
the British posts were annoyed by frequent 
attacks. Sir Archibald Camphell determined 
to become the assailant on the 5th, The left 
wing of the enemy was chosen for the intended 
attack ; and, in aid of it, Captain Chads was 
requested to move up the Puzendoor creek 
duriog the night with the flotilla, and com- 
mence a cannonade on the enemy’s rear at 
daylight. These orders were executed with 
preat precision and effect, The enemy were 
thus kept employed by the naval force, until 
two columns of attack which had been formed 
advanced upon them. One, consisting of 
eleven hundred men, under Major Sale, was 
directed to penetrate their centre ; the other, 
consisting of four hundred men, under Major 
Walker, of the 8rd Madras native infantry, 
was directed against their left, which had 
approached within a few hundred yards of 
Rangoon, Both attacks were successful; the 
enemy fled in great confusion and suffered 
dreadful loss. The loss of the Envglish was 
not great; but¢among the killed was Major 
Walker, the leader of one of the victorious 
columns. 

On the 7th the coutest wag renewed. Four 
columns of attack were formed under the 
superintendence of Colonel Miles, and under 
the immediate command respectively of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mallet, Lieutenant -Colonel 
Parlby, of the Madras army, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brodie, also of the Madras army, and 
Captain Wilson, of the King’s 38th. The ap- 
proach of the troops was preceded by a heavy 
cannonade, after which the columns advanced 
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in the directions, assigned to them—Colonel 
Mallet’s on the enemy’s right, Colonel Brodie’s 
on their left, Colonel Parlby’s and Captain 
Wilson’s on their centre. Ano attack upon so 
many points at once gave a momentary shock 
to the enemy, which for a brief period seemed 
to paralyze them; but they soon recovered, 
and made a brave though unsuccessful defence. 
They were totally pnt to the rout, and flying 
into the jungle, left the British masters of their 
intrenchments. A hody of the enemy, which 
lingered on the Dalla side of the river, was 
subsequently dispersed with little either of 
trouble or loss. 

The scattered army of the Burmese being 
re-assembled and strengthened by considerable 
reinforcements, it was resolved that an effort 
should be made to turn the tide of fortune, 
and retrieve the disgrace of defeat. It ac- 
cordingly returned to Kokeen, formerly cccu- 
pied, and which was now rendered formidable 
by numerous intrenchments and stockades. 
The first exploit of the Burmese after their 
returo was to set fire to the town of Ran- 
goon. Such an cccurrence had heen appre- 
hended. The population of the town, which 
had fled on the arrival of the invading force, 
had begun to return, and all who came un- 
armed were freely admitted. Among those 
whe availed themselves of the privilege were 
many emissaries of the Burmese general, whose 
only chject was to watch for an opportunity 
of perpetrating mischief. ‘‘Our situation,” 
says Major Saoodgrass, the military secretary 
to the commander of the expedition, ‘‘ hecame 
critical ia the extreme; spies, assassins, and 
incendiaries lurked in every corner of Ran- 
goon; every native within our lines became 
an cbject of suspicion, and the utmost vigi- 
lance of the treons, combined with the energy 
and decision of their commander, could alone 
have prevented our losing every advantage of 
our late snecesses by the destruction of our 
stores and magazines, and the consequent 
impossibility of our following up the blow that 
had been given, even if greater disasters did not 
befall us.” Headds, “the inflammahle ma- 
terials of which the towo was composed re- 
quired but a single firebrand tc envelop our 
cantonments and everything they contained in 
a general conflagration; while the unseen 
enemy, lurking in the outskirts of the jungle, 
were held in coastant readiness to rush in 
upon our lines during the confusion which 
so dreaded an occurrence could not fail to 
preduce.” The wishes of the enemy were, 
however, not gratified to their full extent. 
On the 14th of December the town was fired 
in several places simultaneously ; happily the 
exertions of the garrison succeeded, after two 
hours, in stopping the progress of the con- 
flagration, though not until half the place 
had heen destroyed. The eoemy conteated 
themselves with this extent of mischief, and 
did not venture to take advantage of the 
eccasion to make an attack. But they were 
not therefore permitted to enjoy repose, On 
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the following day the Burmese army was 
attacked hy the British general. The attempt 
was marked by a degree of daring almost 
amounting to temerity, and, perhaps, had any 
other course heen open, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell would not have resorted to this. The 
position of the enemy was so formidable that 
the British commander declared that, but for 
the confidence which he felt in his troops, he 
should have hesitated te attack it with less 
than ten thousand men. The Burmese force 
consisted of at least twenty thousand ; that 
which could be spared for attacking them 
amounted to only fifteen hundred, the re- 
mainder being necessarily left to guard the 
lines. 

A column under Brigadier-General Wil- 
loughhy Cotton was ordered to make a détour 
round the enemy’s left, for the purpose of gain- 
ing his rear. This column consisted of two 
hundred of his Majesty’s 13th regiment and 
three hundred cf the 18th and 34th Madras 
native infantry, with one field-piece and a 
detachment from the governor-general’s body- 
guard which had joined the army at Rangoon 
some time previously. Aacther colamn, which 
Sir Archibald Campbell accompanied, was 
destined to attack the enemy io front: it 
comprised five hundred mea from the King’s 
38th, 41st, and 89th regiments, and the Ma- 
dras European regiment, three hundred from 
the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th regiments of 
Madras native infantry, five field-pieces, aod a 
detachment from the governor-general’s body- 
guard. Of this column twe divisions were 
formed, one commanded by Colonel Miles, the 
other by Major Evans. The order to General 
Cotton was to wait at the position assigned to 
him till asignal was made from the othercoluma. 
The disposition of the latter being completed, 
the prescribed signal was given andimmediately 
auswered. The artillery then opened, and 
the treops with their scaling-ladders, moved 
forwards. Their advance was treated with 
contempt by the Burmese, who looked on their 
apparect presumpticn as little short of mad- 
ness. ‘They persevered, however, aud enter- 
iog by escalade, drove the Burmese from the 
ramparts at the point of the bayonet. Fifteen 
minutes sufficed te put the British ia posses- 
sion of that which Sir Archibald Camphell 
pronounced ‘‘the most formidable intrenched 
and stockaded works” which he had ever 
seen; those works being defended by men 
whose thousands outaumhered the hundreds 
of those by whom they were attacked and 
beaten. The Maha Bundoola did not com- 
mand in person on this occasion, having retired 
to some distance, and left the command to 
another chief. 

On the same day a part of the naval force, 
under the command of Lieutenant Kellett, of 
the Arachne, succeeded in an attack upon a 
number of war-boats, more than forty of 
which were captured: about thirty were re- 
tained, the remainder destroyed. The expe- 
dition was placed in circumstances of great 
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danger from the fire-rafts of the enemy, but|met him at U-au-deet, induced him to sus- 


the peril was escaped, and several of these 
instruments of mischief, with a great mass of 
materials for their construction, were destroyed. 
This was but one among many brilliant ex- 
ploits performed by the naval force, the 
majority of which it would be impossible to 
notice, excepting in a narrative devoted ex- 
clusively to the events of the Burmese war. 

The enemy, after their signal defeat on the 
15th of December, retired upon Donobew, 
and the British force returned to its canton- 
ments. Reinforcements, consisting of his 
Majesty’s 47th regiment, some cavalry and 
artillery, arriving, Sir Archibald Campbell 
determined to advance upon Prome, the 
second city of the Burman empire. Before 
taking this step it was necessary to dislodge 
an advanced division of the Burmese farce, 
stockaded at Thantabain, on the Lyne river. 
This task, which was allotted to a detachment 
under Colonel Gnudwin, assisted by a naval 
force under Captain Chads, was performed 
effectively, and almost without loss on the 
part of the assailante. 

The force which the general waa enabled to 
equip for the purpose of advancing upon 
Prome was of very moderate amount. One 


pend his advauce. 

The water column for a time proceeded 
not unprosperously, attacking and destroying 
a number of stockades on its progress. On 
the 8th of March it took up a position ahout 
two miles below Donobew, and a flag of truce 
was despatched with a summons to surrender. 
This being refused, an attack by two columns, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Do- 
noghue, of the King’s 47th regiment, and 
Major Basden, of the 89th, was commenced 
on the pagoda stockade, which was carried, 
the enemy sustaining dreadful loss, The 
second defence, about five hundred yards 
distant, was then attacked ; but the attempt 
failed, apparently from some deficiency of 
steadiness in the assaulting party; and 
General Cotton felt it advisahle to re-embark 
his troops. On receiving the uews of this 
failure, Sir Archibald Camphell resolved to 
return with his column to assist in the re- 
duction of Donobew, and, after a most 
fatiguing march, he arrived before that place 
on the 25th. He found the fort much too 
extensive to be surrounded hy the force at 
his disposal; and although anxinus for the 
immediate iall of the place, he preferred 


column to proceed by land, was composed of! (using his own words) “loss of time to loss of 


twelve hundred and thirty European infantry, 
six hundred sepoys, the governor-geueral’s 
bndy-guard, amounting to something more 
than five hundred, a troop of horse artillery, 
and a rocket troop, with about two hundred 
and fifty pioneers. This, which was under 
the immediate command of Sir Archibald 
Camphell, was to proceed in a direction 
parallel with the Lyne river, and to join the 
Jrawaddy at the nearest practicable point, to 
co-operate with the water column. That 
column consisted of eight hundred European 
infantry, two hundred and fifty sepoys, a 
rocket troop, and a powerful train of artillery. 
It was commanded by Brigadier-General 
Cotton. The men were embarked in the 
flotilla, which comprised sixty boats, com- 
manded by Captain Alexander, and escorted 
by the hoats of the men-of-war lying ait Ran- 
goon, coutaining upwards of a hundred sea- 
men. Another force, consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty European and five hundred 
native infantry, commanded by Major Sale, 
was embarked in transports for the purpose 
of occupying Bassein. It may he here 
noticed that this duty was performed without 
much difficulty, and Major Sale, with the 
chief part of his force, rejoined the main 
army. After the departure of the bodies of 
troops commanded respectively by Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Brigadier-General Cotton, and 
Major Sale, nearly. four thousand effective 
men were left in-Rangoon, under Brigadier- 
General M‘Creagh, to abide further orders. 
These arrangements being completed, Sir 
Archibald Campbell commenced his march, on 
the 13th of February, which he continued till 
the llth of March, when intelligence, which 


lives,” and took his measures with great 
caution and deliheration. The naval com- 
mander was required to move up the river, to 
form a junction with the force under the 
commauder-in-chief, and on the 27th the 
flotilla appeared in sight. It was no sooner 
observed than the garrison made a sortie 
with a considerable force and seventeen war 
elephants, fully caparisoned, bearing on their 
capacious bodies armed men. The governor- 
general’s body-guard, under Captain Sneyd, 
was ordered to charge, which they did with 
great spirit, dashing in among the elephants, 
and shooting the riders off their backs. The 
animals stood the charge with far more cool- 
ness than might have heen expected, mani- 
festing little fear, and when released by the 
shots of the British troops from the coutrol of 
their masters, retiring very calmly to the fort. 
The sortie failed to accomplish any object for 
which it could have heen designed, and the 
flotilla gained the fort, with small lnss, though 
exposed to a heavy cannonade, While the 
troops on land were engaged in making ap- 
proaches and erecting batteries, the naval 
force found occupation im pushing up the 
river in purauit of the enemy’s war-boats, 
several of which were captured. On the Ist 
of April the mortar and enfilading batteries 
commenced firing, and on that day Bundoola 
was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the part of the 
other chiefs could prevail upon the garrisna to 
remain; they all fled in the course of the 
night. The breaching batteries commenced 
their fire in the morning at daylight, but 
simultaneously with their opening the enciny’s 
small rear guard was disceroed in full retreat 
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towards the jungle, and two lascars, who had 
been made prisoners, came running out of the 
fort to announce the state of affairs there to 
the British camp. The line was immediately 
under arms, and the deserted place speedily 
occupied by a vew garrison, The flight of 
the enemy had been so hurried that no mea- 
sures had been taken for the destruction of 
that which could not be removed, and one of 
the most welcome prizes secured by the Eng- 
lish was a store of grain equal to supply the 
wants of the garrison for several months. 

Immediately after the capture of Donobew, 
Sir Archibald Campbell resumed his march in 
the direction from which the ill tidings from 
that place had withdrawn him. On the 14th 
of April he was again at U-au-deet, from 
whence he had retrograded a month before, 
having been joined on his route by Brigadier- 
General M ‘Creagh, with a column of reserve 
from Rangoon, and a supply of elephants, 
which were much wanted for the use of the 
commissariat department, On the 19th he 
was met by a Burmese messenger, bearing a 
pacific communication. He was a man ad- 
vanced in years, but his discretion seems to 
have borne no reasonable proportion to his 
age. ‘* The old map,” says Major Snodgrass, 
** drank much too freely for a diplomatist, and 
when he rose to take his departure, whispered 
in the general's ear: ‘They are frightened 
out of their senses, and you may do what you 
please with them.’” On the 24th of April 
Sir Archibald Campbell was within sight of 
Prome, of which place he took possession on 
the 25th without firiog a shot, the enemy 
having deserted it in the night, leaving in the 
works above a hundred pieces of artillery and 
extensive supplies of grain. The town was 
on fire, and one entire quarter was destroyed. 
A number of war-boats, with a large quantity 
of arms, were a few days afterwards cap- 
tured by a division of the flotilla under Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson, which had been sent up the 
river for the purpose. 

Before his arrival at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was met by another overture for 
negotiation in addition to that already men- 
tioned ; but its object seemed rather to save 
Prome from falling into the hands of the 
English than to restore peace, and its tone 
in one instance approached the language of 
threatening. ‘There are armies on both 
sides,” it was said, ‘‘and the space between 
them would afford sufficient room for a meeting 
to take place. Let the British army stay on 
such grounds as it may select on the arrival 
of this letter, by which the inhabitants of 
Prome will be delivered from great trouble 
and distress.” The answer of the British 
general was, as on the former occasion, that 
the military occupation of Prome by the 
British was indispensable; but the letter 
containing this answer was never received, 
the messenger by whom it was carried finding 
the city deserted by the Burmese authorities. 
But for the cowardice of the cnemy, Prome 
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must have presented an almost impassable 
barrier to the progress of the British army. 
By nature and art it was rendered so for- 
widable that, in the judgment of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, ten thousand steady soldiers might 
have defended it against ten times that force. 

At this place several months were spent in 
inactivity, in consequence of the setting in of 
the rains and the prevalence of inundations ; 
but the troops were in comfortable canton- 
ments—an important consideration at such a 
season. Sickness returned, but not to the 
same extent as at Rangoon, and the loss of 
life was comparatively small, 

The suspeosion of active warfare in this 
part of the Burmese dominions affords a con- 
venient opportunity for returning to the events 
on the frontier. On resuming operations, the 
first object was to clear Assam of the Bur- 
mese, who had been only partially expelled, 
and who, on the retirement of the British 
troops to their cantonments, had reoccupied 
some of the stations from which they had 
previously been driven. This duty was as- 
signed to a force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richards. It was performed with great 
spirit and activity; but as the Burmese 
generally fled on the approach of the British 
troops, could be brought to action only by 
stratagem, and when thus entrapped, took 
the earliest opportunity of flying, a minute 
recital of the operations would be destitute of 
interest. 

In January, Colonel Richards was enabled 
to advance upon Rungpore, and on the 25th 
his head-quarters were only eight miles dis- 
tant from it. On the 27th the garrison made 
ap attack upon the advanced post of the 
encampment. Ob hearing the firing, Colonel 
Richards moved forward, and found the enemy 
threatening to surround a party defending the 
post under the command of Captain Macleod. 
To encourage the Burmese to advance, Colonel 
Richards withdrew the party from the post, 
and suspended firing. This had the desired 
effect ; and as soon as the enemy showed a 
sufficient front, the British commander ordered 
a charge: the Burmese, however, declined 
waiting for it, and fled with great precipi- 
tation. 

Having received somereinforcements, Colonel 
Richards proceeded towards Rungpore. A 
stockads which had been erected across the 
road was carried by escalade ; a fortified bank 
on the right, and two temples, one on the 
right and ons on the left, were also occupied. 
These successes had the effect of bringing a 
flag of truce from the fort. Its bearer was a 
Buddhist priest, born in Ceylon, but many years 
a resident in Bengal and the Eastern islands, 
in the employment of various public servants. 
These employments he had lately exchanged 
for the exercise of his sacerdotal functions to 
the authorities in Assam. The acquaintance 
with British habits and customs which his 
former experience had given him probably led 
to his selection for this duty. On being 
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admitted to Colonel Richards, he inquired 
what were the objects of the advance upon 
Rungpore, These being explained, the priest 
departed, promising to return within a speci- 
fied time. He did retura, and pointing out 
the difficulties in the way of accommodation, 
caused by the contests of conflicting factions 
within the fort, requested some further ex- 
planation of the British commander’s views, 
with which request Colonel Richards complied. 
He instructed the priestly negotiator to inform 
the Phokuns (who were brother chieftains of 
considerable power and influence) that if they 
were prepared to make terms of alliance with 
the British government he was ready to meet 
them ; that if they were bent on fighting, 
he was equally ready; and if they wished 
to retire out of Assam, they might do go, 
provided they took the most direct route, 
committed no ravages on the road, and carried 
away none of the inhabitants then in their 
possession by force. The last course was 
finally acted upon. All who chose left the 
fort; the remainder surrendered to the Eng- 
lish on conditions, one of which was, that on 
the conclusion of peace they should not be 
delivered up tv the king of Ava; a result of 
which they entertained great dread, and 
against which they evinced intense anxiety to 
be secured. To justify the guarantee to a part 
of the garrison of permission to escape, 
Colonel Richards represented that he was 
without the means of effectually pursuing 
them ; that he was dependent for supplies 
upon the fleet, lying twenty miles down a 
river which was not navigable above its 
position ; that the acquisition of Rungpore 
was of great importance; and that regard was 
to be had to the captive Assamese inhabitants, 
who would have been sacrificed by a different 
course, These reasons were certainly not 
without weight, The possession of Rungpore 
involved the virtual occupation of the whole 
of Assam, The Burmans made some border 
irruptions in May and June, and erected 
stockades ; but they were driven out by 
parties of the British force, not without 
fatiguing marches, hut almost without fight- 
ing. 

iron Sylhet it was proposed to march a 
large force through Cachar and Manipur to 
make a demonstration against the Burmese 
territory in that quarter. For this purpose 
about seven thousand men were collected, and 
placed under Brigadier-General Shuldham, 
who was appointed to command on the eastern 
frontier. The attempt was made, but aban- 
coned, from the difficulties presented by the 
country and the state of the weather. The 
beasts employed to convey stores and supplies 
perished in vast numbers; some dying of 
fatigue, some from dislocating their limbs as 
they laboured through the plashy soil, and 
others from being so deeply fixed in the mire 
that no efforts could extricate them. The 
loss of bullocks, camels, and elephants was 
enormous, 
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The difficulties which had been insurmount- 
able by a regular force, were, however, over- 
come by an undisciplined body of about five 
hundred men, under Gumber Singh. This 
force, which was accompanied by a British 
officer, Lieutenant Pemberton, succeeded, by 
the middle of June, in reaching the western 
boundary of Manipur. The Burmans were 
posted in the principal town, but they fled on 
the approach of Gumber Singh’s party, and in 
a short time completely evacuated the district. 
Having left a division of his force for its defence, 
the leader of the expedition returned with 
Lieutenant Pemberton to Sylhet. 

But the grand blow to the Burmese power 
from this quarter was to be directed against 
Arracan, The primary object was to occupy 
that province, and this being accomplished, it 
was believed that the force employed might 
be enabled to co-operate with the army on the 
Trawaddy. An army of eleven thousand 
men was assembled in Chittagong, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Morrison. A 
flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, was attached 
to it. It consisted of several pilot vessels and 
armed brigs, ten gun-pinnaces, and a large 
number of gun-boats, each carrying a twelve- 
pounder carronade. In consequence of in- 
superable impediments, General Morrison was 
unable to move until January. The coast was 
thought to offer the most eligible line of march, 
and a part of the troops proceeded by sea, 
while the remainder moved by land. The 
arrival of the former was delayed by adverse 
weather ; and an unsuccessful attack on some 
stockades by part of the flotilla was attended 
by some loss. <A junction of the two branches 
of the force was, however, effected; and the 
expedition advanced in the direction of the 
capital of the province. As it was approached, 
some fighting occurred, in which the character 
of the British arms was well maintained. 

At daybreak on the 29th of March, the 
army moved forward to attack the defences of 
Arracan, The enemy occupied «a range of 
connected hills, from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred and fifty feet in height, strong 
by nature, and rendered more strong by art; 
escarpment, abatis, and masonry, having heen 
resorted to wherever they could be advan- 
tageously employed. A single pass led to the 
capital, and that was defended by several 
pieces of artillery and about three thousand 
muskets, The entire number of the enemy 
ranged along the heights was estimated at 
from eight to nine thousand. The ground in 
front was an open plain of considerable extent, 
but in depth not altogether out of the range 
of the enemy’s guns, 

The advance of the British force having 
halted at a place where it was partially covered 
by a tank, the officer commanding, Brigadier- 
General Macbean, made a disposition for 
gaining the principal hills in the first range. 
Four pieces of artillery were ordered forward 
to cover the attack: the troops for the 
assault followed, They consisted of the light 
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company of his Majesty’s 54th regiment, four 
companies of the 2nd light infantry battalion, 
and the light infantry companies of the 10th 
and 16th regiments of Madras native infantry, 
with the rifle company of a provincial levy, 
uoder Major W. H. Kemm, of the 2ad light 
injantry : six companies of the 16th Madras 
native infantry, under Captaia A. French, 
of that regiment, formed a support. The 
ascent was exceedingly steep, in some parta 
nearly perpendicular, and the enemy showered 
a well-directed fire on the assailanta as they 
moved up. Under these circumstances of 
difficulty and danger, however, many euc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit. Lieutenant 
J. Clark, aide-de-camp to General Machean, 
with several of the gallant 54th, got their 
haods upon the trench; but even with this 
assistance, they were unable to maintaio their 
ground, Large stones were rolled on them, 
smaller ones were discharged from bows, and 
the effect was, that those who had thus fear- 
fully ascended were violently hurled down 
again. But the attempt was not lightly aban- 
doned. In despite of the difficulties which 
opposed them, the assaulting party persevered 
until every officer waa wounded; while the 
troops engaged of every description displayed 
the same gallant and unyieldiog spirit which 
animated those who led them. ‘The conduct 
of the officers,” said General Morrison, in his 
official] account of the attack, ‘‘ was emulated 
by the men, and European and native troops 
vied with each other to equal the example 
set” them. 

It was now determined to change the poiat 
of attack. The right of the defences ap- 
peared to be the key of the enemy’s position ; 
and though the obstacles were great, it was 
resolved to attempt it. The approacb was 
protected by a small lake; the ascent was 
more abrupt than at any other poiot, and 
the height greater, The natural advantages 
seemed to have inspired the enemy with a 
high degree of confidence in the security of 
this part of their position ; for though the top 
was crowned by a stockade, and some other 
defences guarded the ascent, the number of men 
allotted to it was not considerable. To divert 
attention from this point a hattery was con- 
structed, and ia the morning a vigprone can- 
nonade opened upon the works at the pass. 
The meditated attack upon the enemy’s 
right was intrusted to Brigadier-General 
Richards. It took place under cover of the 
night, and succeeded without the loss of a 
man, On the following morning preparations 
were made for pushing the success of the 
night, but the enemy abandoned the hills 
after a very feeble resistance, and no impedi- 
ment remained to the occnpation of the capital 
of Arracan. The naval force participated in 
these gallant deeds. A party of seamen ac- 
companied the force under General Richards, 
which gained the hills, Indeed, the zeal 
which that force displayed throughout the 
operations of the Burmese war was exemplary. 
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One instance of it, immediately connected 
with the attack upon Arracan, may be men- 
tioned. Commodore Hayes, finding that his 
hoats could not be brought to the scene of 
action, landed two twenty-four pounders, and, 
with the British seamen, dragged them aad 
their appurteaances five miles to the encamp- 
meat before Arracan, rendering them available 
there for any service for which they might 
be required. 

The loss of the capital caused the enemy to 
withdraw from all their positions in Arracan. 
The primary object of the expedition was thus 
attained ; but the ulterior design, of marching 
General Morrisoa’s army across the moua- 
tains to join that of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
was found to be impracticable. This disap- 
pointmeat was not the worst misfortune which 
befell the army of Arracan. The enemy had 
heen vanquished, but a very large portion of 
the victors were doomed to perish uader the 
visitations of disease. The rainy seasoa brought 
with it fever and dysentery, and their ravages 
carried away vast oumbers which the sword 
had spared and fatigue had left unsubdued. 
The prevalence of disease was all but uni- 
versal; and it was at last deemed expedient 
to withdraw the troops altogether, leaving 
divisions of them on the islands of Cheduba 
aod Ramee, and oa the opposite coast of 
Sandowy, at which places the climate appeared 
to be more favonrable to the enjoyment of 
health than in the rest of the country. 

The army under Sir Archibald Campbell 
wae left at Prome, waiting the abatement of 
the raing and inuaodations. On the return of 
the season for active operations, iatelligence 
was obtained of the approach of a large 
Burmese force. Immediate hostilities, how- 
ever, were averted by the arrival ofao answer 
not unfavourable to an overture for negotia- 
tion which the British general had made to 
the Burmese government some time before. 
The deputation charged with the care of the 
letter proposed that two British officers shonld 
ia retura pay a visit to the Burmese com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir Archibald Campbell 
assented, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. 8. Tidy, 
deputy adjutant-general, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Smith, of the royal navy, were appointed 
to the mission. The result was, the conclu- 
sion of an armistice till the 18th of October. 
Jt wag therein provided that the first minister 
of the king of Ava should meet the British 
commander-in-chief at a place midway be- 
tweea the positions of the two camps. The 
meeting accordingly took place. ‘The first 
interview was one of ceremony; at the 
second the negotiators entered on business. 
Sir Archibald Campbell declared the terms oa 
which he was ready to conclude a treaty of 
peace and evacuate the country. Herequired 
that the court of Ava should abstaia from 
interference with COachar, Manipur, aud 
Assam ; should cede Assam to the British 
government, and pay two crores of rupees ag 
au indemuification for the expenses of the 
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war ; one immediately, the other at a future 
period, the Tenasserim provinces being re- 
tained till its liquidation. The Burmese 
endeavoured to evade the questions in dis- 
pute, and modestly requested that the English 
would quit the country without making any 
stipulations for their own benefit, and leave 
their claims to the generosity of the ruler of 
Ava. After a discussion, alike tedious and 
frivolous, an extension of the armistice to the 
2nd of November was requested by the 
Burmese deputies, under pretence of applying 
for their master’s commands with regard to 
the proposed terms. This was granted, and 
thns ended a conferencs, the preparations and 
conduct of which had been arranged with the 
most scrupulous regard to the preservation of 
the formal digoity of the native diplomatists, 
and of the “‘king of the white elephants” 
whom they represented. The ultimate result 
was not more satisfactory. The court of Ava 
would concede neither money nor territory ; 
and, at the expiration of the armistice, hos- 
tilities were resumed. 

The first movement of any importance was 
disastrous to the English. The Burmese 
having pushed forward a division to Watty- 
goon, a few miles from Prome, a body of 
native infantry, with the view of dislodging 
them, was despatched to act on the left, while 
another body was to attack them in front. 
Both parties were unsuccessful ; and Colonel 
M‘Dowell, who led one of them, was shot 
through the head. <A third body, which had 
been despatched by way of Saagie, to afford 
support if required, fell in with part of the 
Burmese army, then in pursnit of Colonel 
M‘Dowell’s force, who immediately fled; but 
the British party, being unable to learn any- 
thing of the troops which they had been sent 
to support, marched back to Prome without 
effecting anything further. This disaster 
occurring immediately after the interruption 
of the negotiations, tended to snpport the 
confidences of the enemy and encourage them 
to persevere. 

The Burmese army continued to advance 
towards the British lines, throwing up in- 
trenchments and stockades as it proceeded ; 
but its slowness to atfack disappointed the 
British general, who consequently determined 
to become the assailant. On the 30th of 
November, preparations were made for a 
general attack upon every part of the enemy’s 
line, and on the 1st of December it took place, 
the operations by land being aided by the 
flotilla, now under the command of Sir James 
Brisbane. Two columns ofattack were formed ; 
one under Brigadier-General Cotton, the other 
accompanied by Sir Archibald Campbell. As 
soon as they were in motion, the naval force 
commenced a cannonade, and this so discon- 
certed the enemy, that the pickets of his 
left were withdrawn, and his position left 
exposed in that quarter to any sudden attack. 
General Cotton’s column first reached the 
enemy’s line, which consisted of a series of 
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stockades, which he at once assaulted, and in 
less than ten minutes carried. Panic and 
confusion then seized the masses within the 
works, and great slaughter followed. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s column pushing rapidly 
forward in the rear, met the flying masses 
endeavouring to cross the river, and opening 
the horse artillery upon them, did dreadful 
execution. Among those who fell within 
the works was the aged commander, Maha 
Nemion, who, under the burden of seventy- 
five years, had been carried in a litter from 
point to point, to endeavour by his presence 
and encouragement to sustain the energy of 
his men. 

On the 2nd of December the British force 
was again in motion. The object of attack 
was the enemy’s centre, which was strongly 
intrenched amid hills inaccessible by land, ex- 
cept by one narrow pathway defended by seven 
pieces of artillery, while the river was com- 
manded by several batteries of heavy ord- 
nance. Sir James Brisbane moved forward 
with the flotilla and cannonaded the works 
from the river. On the land side, after the 
enemy’s posts had been driven in and sufficient 
irapression had been made on the works by 
artillery and rockets, a brigade, commanded 
by Lientenant-Colonel Sale, consisting of the 
King’s 18th and 38th regiments, under Major 
Howlett and Major Frith, advanced by the 
trench to storm the heights in front, while 
some companies of the 87th proceeded through 
the jungle to the right. Scarcely a shot was 
fired in return for the enemy’s continued vol- 
leys. The 38th led the way in entering the 
intrenchments on the heights, and the assail- 
ants, driving the enemy from hill to hill, 
secured to the British the whole of the posi- 
tion, which was nearly three miles in extent. 
During the attack, the flotilla, pnshing past 
the works, succeeded in capturing all the boats 
and stores which had been brought down for 
the use of the Burmese army. 

The right corpsof that army still maintained 
its position, On the 5th it was attacked in 
flank and rear, while the batteries and boats of 
the British force cannonaded in front; and 
after a feeble resistance the position was eva- 
cuated, the enemy retiring to a second line of 
stockades, from which they were qnickly dis- 
lodged; when, disheartened, dispersed, and 
broken, they fled in all directions through the 
woods, 

The British army now advanced, the enemy 
flying before them and abandoning without an 
effort defences which could not have been 
taken without severe loss. But the success of 
the victors was not unattended by circumstances 
of discouragement. Their march was some- 
times arrested by heavy rains, rendering the 
country impassable; sickness, in the awful 
form of spasmodic cholera, made its appeai- 
ance; and on one occasion the European 
troops were compelled to halt, from the total 
failure of the supply of animal food. The ex- 
pected co-operation of the army of Arracan 
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was not obtained, and though everywhere tri- 
umphaat, the British general could not be free 
from anxiety. At the latter end of December 
the Burmese proposed to treat for peace, an 
event which it was to be presumed could not 
bé disagreeable to either party, The proposal 
was entertained, but the army continued its 
march to Patanagoh, opposite the Burmese 
intrenchments of Melloon. Continued com- 
munications, having reference to the proposed 
peace, were here carried on, Sir Archihald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Rohertgon, 
who had been appointed civil commissioner in 
Pegu and Ava, and also by Sir James Brisbane. 
After much discussion a treaty was agreed to, 
upon the terms formerly proposed hy the 
British authorities, excepting that the pro- 
vinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui were added 
to the territorial cessions, and the pecuniary 
payment reduced from two crores to one. The 
English copy of the treaty was signed on the 
2nd of January, the Burmese copy on the 3rd; 
and an armistice was concluded till the 18th, 
to allow time for obtaining the ratification of 
the king. 

The ratification was not received by the 
appointed time, and the Burmese commis- 
sioners then offered to pay an instalment of 
five lacs of rupees, and to give hostages for 
the safe return of the English prisoners from 
Ava, provided the British force would return 
to Prome, or at least agree to a further sus- 
pension of hostilities for a few days. The 
British commissioners peremptorily refused to 
retreat, and declined undertaking to abstain 
from hostilities, except on condition of the 
Burmese evacuating Melloon within thirty-six 
hours, and retiring upon Ava; the march of 
the British army, however, not to be sus- 
pended until the receipt of the ratified treaty. 
This proposal was in return rejected by the 
Burmese, and hostilities recommenced. Bat- 
teries were erected opposite the selected parts 
of attack in the stockade, the heavy ordnance 
was landed from the flotilla, and by ten o’clock 
on the morning of the 19th, twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery were ready to open upon 
the enemy’s defeuces, 

After two hours’ cannonading, the troops 
intended for the assault, who had been pre- 
viously embarked in hoats under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Chads, began to move. A 
brigade, under Colonel Sale, was ordered to 
land helow the stockade, and attack it by the 
south-west angle, while three other brigades 
were to land ahove the place to attack it by 
the: northern face. The hoats pushed off 
together, but the current, aided by a strong 
wind, carried the brigade under Colonel Sale 
to its destined point of attack before the re- 
maining brigades could reach the shore. The 
troops landed, and immediately formed under 
Major Frith, Colonel Sale having been 
wounded in the boats. This heing effected, 
without waiting for the landing of the other 
brigades, they rushed on to the assault, en- 
tered hy escalade, and established themselves 
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in the works, in the face of upwards of ten 
thousand men. The other brigades took the 
flying enemy, and completed the victory. 
A. quantity of ordnance and military stores 
was taken, a magazine of grain, and specie to 
a large amount. 

The army on its advance was met by Mr. 
Price, an American missionary, and Mr. San- 
ford, an English surgeon, who had been made 
prisoner, who were commissioned from Ava to 
ascertain the terms of peace. They were in- 
formed that the terms tendered hefore the 
capture of Melloon were quite open for ac- 
ceptance, and that with respect to the pecu- 
niary indemnification, the army would retire 
to Rangoon on the payment of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, and would evacuate the Bur- 
mese territory upon the discharge of a second 
instalment of the same amount. With this 
answer the delegates returned. 

Upon the 8th of February it was ascertained 
that the enemy were about five miles in ad- 
vance on the road to the city of Pagahm, and 
on the 9th the British columns moved forward 
to attack. The Burmese army was com- 
manded by a person named Ta-ya-soo-zang, 
who had represented to the king of Ava that 
the previous successes of the English were 
owing solely to the incompetence of the gene- 
rals hy whom they had been opposed; and 
that, if an adequate force were placed at his 
command, he would speedily drive the in- 
vaders out of the country. The wishes of the 
sovereign insuring belief to these representa- 
tions, the army was reinforced by a new levy 
of several thousands, and the adviser of the 
measure, invested by the royal grace with the 
title pf Nawung Thuring (Prince of Sunset), 
was sent to supersede the general previously 
in command of the army. The chief thus 
honoured was, on the 9th of February, at the 
head of about eighteen thousand men; the 
British force opposed to him on that day fell 
short of two thousand. The newly-created 
prince had drawn up his army in the form 
of a crescent, both its flanks being consider- 
ably advanced, and the main road running 
directly through its centre. This arrangement 
appears to have heen adopted with reference 
to the nature of the country, which heing 
greatly overgrown with prickly jungle, it was 
difficult for large bodies of troops to diverge 
from a direct course, either to the right or to 
the left. The Burmese general, therefore, 
anticipated that the British would advance by 
the main road, till opposed in front, when the 
wings of the Burmese army might have closed, 
thus taking them in hoth flanks and in the 
rear ; and for the accomplishment of this he 
oaturally relied on his vast superiority in point 
of numbers. But if he thus calculated, he was 
deceived. Instead of marching on the centre 
of the enemy, the British commander assailed 
his flanks, The right attack, which was 
directed hy Sir Archibald Campbell in person, 
was made by the King’s 13th regiment, accom- 
panied by four guns of the Bengal horse artil- 
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lery and a small detachment of the governor- 
geoeral’s body guard, and supported by the 
King’s 89th. General Cotton superiatended 
the attack on the left, which was made by the 
Kiog’s 38th, supported by the 41st, and ac- 
companied by two guns of the Madras artil- 
lery. Colonel Parlby, with the 48rd Madras 
native infantry, advanced on the bauk of the 
Irawaddy, oo the extreme left of the British, 
to prevent the enemy throwing troops upon 
its rear, 

The enemy received the charge with tole- 
rable firmness, but were soon obliged to give 
way. Part of the troops broken by the 38th 
retired iato a well-constructed field-work, but 
were so closely pursued that they had not time 
to form for its defence, aod several hundreds 
perished at this spot, either pierced by the 
bayonet, or drowned in vain attempts to cross 
the river, When the Burmess general found 
both his flanks attacked, while the centre was 
apparently not threatened, he pushed forward 
a column on the main road, in the direction of 
ao emineace crowned by a pagoda lying to the 
rear of the British ; but the sight of the Kiag’s 
89th ia reserve checked their progress, and 
they retnraed. It were needless to enter 
further into the details of the eagagemeat of 
the 9th of February. From the moment when 
the enemy’s line was broken the fortune of 
the day was decided, aod it is eaough to 
record that, aotwithstanding the great dis- 
parity of numbers, the result of the conflict 
was a decisive victory to the weaker party, 
the enemy abandoning Pagahm to the British, 
with all the stores, ordnance, arms, and am- 
muaition which it contained. The Burmese 
oo this occasion departed from their usual 
course of fighting within barriers, and ven- 
tured to dispute for victory in the open field. 
They met a signal and disastrous defeat, and 
the Prince of Suaset, who had promised to 
drive the English out of his master’s domi- 
nions, was fain to seek safety for himself in the 
dark and mazy covert of the jungle. 

The contest was now drawing to a close; 
but previously to recordiag its actual con- 
clusion, it will be necessary to direct atten- 
tion for a moment to some proceedings ia 
Pegu. 

A force had been stationed there under 
Colonel Pepper, to protect the province from 
the irruptioas of Burman detachments. To 
check a series of incursions which took place 
under the commaad of the former governor of 
Martaban, Colonel Pepper, late ia the year 
1825, marched to Shoe-gein, on the left baok 
of the Sitang, which he occupied without 
resistance. From there he despatched Lieu- 
tenaot-Colonel Conry, with a body of light 
infantry, to reduce a Burmano post bearing 
the name of the river, and situate betweea 
Tongo and Martaban, The attempt failed, 
and the commanding officer was killed, 
Colonel Pepper then proceeded against the 
place with a stronger force, which he di- 
vided iato three columns of attack, They 
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advaoced simultaneously, and succeeded in 
carrying the works, which were subsequently 
destroyed. This conflict was attended by 
severe loss on both sides. Among the killed 
on the side of the English were two of the 
officers commanding columns, Captaia Cur- 
sham aod Captaia Stedmao, while the third, 
Major Home, was severely wounded ; Colonel 
Pepper also was among the sufferers from 
wounds. The enemy, however, continued 
troublesome, and shortly after the capture of 
ths stockade of Sitang, made a vigorous 
attack upon a British post at Mikow, which 
maiotained the commuaication between Pegu 
and Shoe-gein; but the attempt was most 
gallantly repulsed by the youog officer ‘in 
commaaod, Ensign Clarke, of the 8rd Madras 
native infantry, with a small detachment of 
that regiment. 

Sir Archibald Campbsll was in full march 
towards the capital of the Burmese empire, 
when he was met by Mr. Price and Mr. Saa- 
ford, annouacing the accession of the Burman 
sovereign to the proposed terms; but as ao 
formal ratification of the treaty was received, 
the advance of the British army was not 
interrupted. Mr. Price returned to Ava to 
procure the necessary ratification, and again 
met the army (being then accompanied by the 
Burmese commissioners) at Yanodabo, withia 
four days’ march of the capital, The war 
was now at an end, for the Burmese ageats 
brought not only the ratified treaty, but the 
sum of tweaty-five lacs of rupees as the 
first instalment of the amount thereby stipu- 
lated to be paid. 

The main provisioas of the treaty have 
been already mentioned. It consisted of 
elevean articles, which oumber was increased 
by the addition of a supplementary oac. They 
provided that there should be perpetual peace 
and friendship between the two states, aod 
for the abrogatioa of all claims, on the part of 
the kiag of Ava, to Assam, Cachar, and 
Jynieea, With regard to Manipur, it was 
stipulated that should Gumber Singh desire to 
retura to the country, he should be recognized 
by the king of Ava as rajah thereof. The 
title of Gumber Singh was certaialy oot of the 
clearest, and he was indebted for the support 
of the British goverament, aot to the justice 
of his preteasioas, but to the assistance which 
hs had been able to reader his patrons. The 
limits of the territories of the “‘two great 
aations,” as, in imitation of the language of 
the Burmese diplomatists, they were termed, 
were thus fixed:—the British government 
were to retain the conquered provinces of 
Arracan, compreheaoding the four divisions of 
Arracan proper, Ramree, Cheduba, and Saa- 
dowy ; and the Unaooupectowmien, or Arracan 
mountains, described in the treaty as known 
in Arracan by the name of the Yeoumatoung 
or Pokhinglouog range, were to form the 
boundary on that side. Any doubts regarding 
the line were to be settled by commissioners, 
who, it was expressly provided, should be 
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‘suitable and corresponding in rank.” The 
Burmese government also agreed to cede the 
conquered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, with the islands and de- 
pendencies appertaining thereto, marking the 
Saloun river as the liue of demarcation on 
that frontier. A crore of rupees were to be 
paid by the Burmese to the British govern- 
ment, one quarter immediately, whereupon 
the Rritish army was to retire to Rangoon ; 
another quarter in a hundred days, upon 
which second payment heing made, the British 
army was to quit the dominions of the king of 
Ava; a third quarter at the end of one year 
from the conclusion of ‘the treaty, and the 
remainder at the expiration of two years from 
the same period, This contribution was stated 
to be made, not merely as a partial indemni- 
fication to the British government for the 
expenses of the war, but also “in proof of the 
sincere disposition of the Burmese government 
to maintain the relations of peace and amity 
between the two nations.” No_ person, 
whether native or foreigner, was to be mo- 
lested by either party on account of the part 
which he ‘‘had taken, or had been compelled 
to take,” in the war. An accredited minister 
from each state was to reside at the court of 
the other, with an escort of fifty men; anda 
commercial treaty, upon principles of recipro- 
cal advantage, was to be framed. All public 
and private debts contracted previously to the 
war, by either government or its subjects with 
the pther government or its subjects, were 
recognized and liquidated; the property of 
British subjects dying in the Burmese terri- 
tories was, in the absence of legal heir, to he 
placed in the hands of the British resident or 
consul, to he disposed vf according to the 
tenor of the British law ; and the property of 
Burmese subjects dying within the British 
dominions was to be made over to the minister 
pr other authority delegated by the Burmese 
monarch to the British government. British 
ships in Burmese ports were to be relieved 
from all exactions, and from all acts of sub- 
niission not imposed upon Burmese ships in 
British ports. The king of Siam, designated 
as ‘“‘the good and faithful ally of the British 
government,” was to participate in the advan- 
tages secured to that government; aud in 
conclusion, provisions were made for the 
ratification of the treaty, and for the exchange 
of prisoners, 

In England the Burmese war was not popu- 
lar, and its progress was attended hy little of 
the feeling of satisfaction which its general 
success might have been expected to excite. 
The still lingering impression of fear for the 
consequences of territorial extension, the in- 
adequate preparation with which this war was 
commenced, the great expense hy which it was 
attended, and the harren and seemingly unpro- 
fitahle character of the country acquired, pro- 
bably combined to produce this result, The 
course taken by the governor-general, how- 
ever, was sufficiently approved hy the king’s 
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government to warrant his elevation to an 
earldom. 

It hay incidentally been mentioned that, 
pending the Burmese war, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the British government and 
the king of Siam, who in the treaty with 
Ava is recognized as “the good and faithful 
ally ” of the former state, and as having takeu 
part in the war. The part taken, however, 
seems to have heen confined to making plun- 
dering excursions into such of the Burmese 
territories as lay conveniently for visitation, 
with little regard to the question whether such 
territories were occupied by the English or 
not, carrying off from them slaves and hooty, 
and writing complimentary letters to the 
British authorities. As, however, the ser- 
vices of this ‘‘good and faithful ally” of the 
British government were deemed worthy of 
honourahle mention, it may be expected that 
some notice should he taken of the instrument 
by which his majesty of Siam became entitled 
to be referred to in the terms which have been 
quoted. The treaty was negotiated on the 
part of the English by Major Burney, and 
concluded on the 20th of July, 1826. After 
an overture in the usual lofty strain, pre- 
mising that ‘‘the powerful lord, who is in 
possession of every good and every dignity, 
the god Boodh, who dwells over every head 
in the city of the sacred and great kingdom 
pf Si-a-yoo-then-sye, incomprehensible to the 
head and brain,” and an inferior potentate 
described as “‘the sacred heauty of the royal 
palace, serene and infallible there,” had he- 
stowed their commands upon ministers of high 
rank, belonging to the “great and sacred 
kingdom,” to frame a treaty, it is declared 
that the English and Siamese ‘‘ engage in 
friendship, love, and affection, with mutual 
truth, sincerity, and candour.” After a diffuse 
commentary upon this text, a second article 
provides for the arrangement, by negotiation, 
of any disputes that might arise between the 
two countries ; other articles relate to the set- 
tlement of boundaries, and the respect to be 
paid to them. The protection of merchants in 
their occupation is the suhject of multifarious 
provisions, which it would he tedious to detail. 
One of them may be quoted as an illustration of 
the jealousy of the Siamese. It is provided that 
merchants subject to the English, desiring to 
come and trade in any Siamese country with 
which it has not been the custom to have trade 
and intercourse, must first go and inquire of 
the governor of the couutry. ‘Should any 
country have no merchandise, the governor 
shall inform the ship that has come to trade 
that there is none. Should any country have 
merchandise sufficient for a ship, the governor 
shall allow her to come and trade.” Under 
such a provision the government of Siam might 
obviously refuse to open to British commerce 
any part of their country not previously ac- 
cessihle. Among the commercial regulations 
was one strictly forbidding the introduction of 
opium into Siam or its dependencies, and sub- 
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jecting it, should the attempt be made, to con- 
fiscation. From another article it might be 
inferred that written correspondence had not 
previously been regarded as iuviolate from the 
inspection of those for whose eye it was not 
intended. ‘‘Ifan Englishman desire to trans- 
mit a letter to any person in a Siamese or 
other country, such person only, and no other, 
shall open and look into the letter. Ifa Siamese 
desire to transmit a letter to any person in au 
English or other country, such person only, 
and no other, shall open and look into the 
letter.” Other articles related to trade with 
Queda (possession of which was to be secured 
to the Siamese), and to the protection of the 
rajah of Perak in his government, The terms 
upon which the commercial intercourse of 
British snbjects was to be regulated were 
fixed with greater precision by a supplemen- 
tary paper, which, as well as the treaty, was 
concluded on the part of the British govern- 
ment by Major Buruey. 

To avoid breaking the current of the narra- 
tive, the notice of two events of some interest, 
occurring during the progress of the Burmese 
war, has been deferred till the history of its 
operations was complete. To these events it 
is now necessary to advert. 

The earliest of them is of a painful and dis- 
creditable character. Abont the middle of the 
year 1824, the 47th native infantry had been 
marched to Barrackpore, from which, ata later 
period of the year, they were to proceed to 
take part ion some of the operations of the Bur- 
mese war. To put an army io motion in India 
is a far more difficult process than in other 
parts of the world, where the climate is less 
enervating and the habits of the people less 
peculiar. From the first-named cause, Euro- 
pean troops require aids which are neither 
bestowed nor expected elsewhere ; from the 
second, similar assistance is to a certain extent 
required by a large portion of the native 
troops. No military force can move in India 
withont a large number of beasts of burden. 
These are requisite, not only for carrying pro- 
visions and stores, but also for transporting 
a considerable portion of the personal baggage 
of the mea. The European does not carry 
even hig knapsack. The sepoy is not excused 
from this burden, but, ia addition to ordinary 
necessaries, he must find means of conveyance 
for a set of utensils for cooking, with which 
each man is provided; and these, added to 
his clothing, appointments, and ammunition, 
would constitute a load which the compara- 
tively slender frames of the native troops 
would be altogether unable to bear through a 
lengthened march, more especially if it were 
to be performed, as must frequently happen, 
under unfavourable circumstances, Carriage 
cattle are, for this reason, of prime necessity 
for the movement of an army; but it is to be 
observed, that the expense of these animals, 
and their drivers, so far as employed for the 
use of the sepoys, had been accustomed to be 
defrayed by the sepoys themselves. 
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In the instance under notice, however, no 
bullocks could be provided ; none could be 
hired, and they could only be purchased at an 
extravagant price. An application for assist- 
ance from the commissariat departmeut was 
made, but was answered by an intimation that 
the men must provide the required accommo- 
dation for themselves, The commanding officer, 
Colonel Cartwright, however, made disburse- 
ments from his private funds for the purchase 
of hullocks; aod government, on learuing 
the deficieucy, directed the issue of a sum of 
money to aid in supplying it. Unfortunately, 
however, the remedy was not applied till the 
disease had attained a degree of virulence 
which set at defiance all corrective appliances. 
As is usual, too, the experience or apprehen- 
sion of suffering called before the minds of 
the discontented every incident of their situa- 
tion which could be construed into a grievance, 
The men were ordered to appear on parade on 
the 30th of October, in marching order. The 
greater part appeared without their knapsacks, 
The canse of the neglect was demanded, and 
the answer was that their knapsacks were 
unfit to prodnce. They were informed that 
new ones were on their way, and that till their 
arrival they must use the old ones, They refused 
to produce them; and part of the regiment 
then declared that they would not proceed to 
Raagoon or elsewhere by sea, nor would they 
move at all unless they were to have double 
batta, the claim for which was rested on two 
gronnds—first, that increased pay had been 
given to bullock-drivers and persoas engaged 
in similar services ; secondly, that according 
to report, everything was very dear in the 
country to which they were going. After 
some attempts to suhdue the prevailing discon- 
tent hy reasoning, Colonel Cartwright, finding 
these efforts vain, and being unable, from the 
number of the mutineers, to take any more 
vigorous measures, dismissed the regiment, 
and sought the advice of General Dalzell. The 
latter officer proceeded to Calcutta to consult 
the commander-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget. 
Oo his return he ordered a parade to take 
place at daybreak on the morning of the Ist of 
November. At this parade all semblance of 
duty was cast aside, and the regiment, with 
the exception of the officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, burst into acts of open 
violence. During the night the mutiveers 
slept on their arms, maintaining regular guards 
and pickets, and a strong chain of sentries and 
patrols. In this state of things Sir Edward 
Paget arrived. Two regiments, besides the 
47th, were stationed at Barrackpore, prepara- 
tory to their proceeding on service; but both 
of them were infected in some degree with 
the mutinous spirit which had taken entire 
possessiou of the regiment last mentioned. It 
was necessary, therefore, to seek the means of 
overawing the mutineers elsewhere; and his 
Majesty’s Ist royals, his Majesty’s 47th, a 
battery of light artillery, and the governor- 
general’s body-guard, promptly arrived from 
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Calcutta. The force intended to act against 
the mutineers havieg taken position, the com- 
mander-in-chief deputed the quarter-master- 
general and the adjutaot-geaeral, accompanied 
by Captaia Macan, of the 16th lancers, as in- 
terpreter, aod by the commandiag officer of 
the regiment in rebellion, to give on his part 
an answer to a paper which had been for- 
warded by the malcontents, as well as to ex- 
plain to them their situation, and the conse- 
queace that must result from their ad- 
heriog to the course which they had adopted. 
Their fate, they were informed, would depend 
oo their obedience to the command which they 
were about to receive from the adjutant-general. 
The word toorder arms being given was instantly 
obeyed. The next order was to ground arms ; 
with this only one man complied, while the 
silence which had hitherto been maintained 
was now broken by loud and continued mur- 
murings. These were silenced by a few dis- 
charges from a battery in their rear, and the 
rebel troops speedily broke and fled in every 
direction, throwing away their arms and ac- 
coutrements, and, whenever practicable, divest- 
ing themselves of the military dress. <A few 
were killed, aod the fugitives being hotly pur- 
sued, many were taken prisoners. ‘These were 
forthwith brought to trial before a court-mar- 
tial. A considerable number were found guilty 
and sentenced to death, but a few only of the 
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ioauspiciously, and the effect was to damp the 
spirit, if not to shake the fidelity of the native 
troops. The destruction of the detachment 
at Ramoo is represented by an officer of long 
experience in India, as having struck ‘alarm 
throughout the native army.” From this 
cause, and from the difficulties in prospect, 
the war was far from popular. Further, all 
classes of camp-followers, whose services were 
in requisition, had taken advantage of pre- 
vailing circumstances to advaoce their claims 
to remuoeration, and necessity had compelled 
the goveroment to yield. The soldiers were 
aware of this, and soon began to think them- 
selves entitled to partake of advantages so 
lavishly and indiscriminately bestowed on men 
whom they could not fail to regard as their 
inferiors. While this source of discontent 
was in full operation, there occurred, most 
unhappily, « disappoiotment as to the pro- 
vision of new knapsacks, for which the men 
had been under stoppages. In aid of these 
various causes of discontent came the recol- 
lection of some promotions alleged to have 
been irregular, and to have resulted from the 
influence of the sonhahdar-major with the 
commaoding officer, the parties favoured beiog 
relatives of the former person. 

The event remaining yet for notice, as 
occurring cootemporaneously with the Bur- 
mese war, was one of greater dignity thao 


more active were executed, the punishment of|that by which it has been preceded in the 


the remaioder heing commuted to hard labour 
in irons for terms proportioned to their guilt. 
The native officers, though not participators ia 
the rebellious movement, were believed to he 
cognizant of the acts and intentions of the 
mutioeers, and they were in consequence dis- 
missed the service. The number of the regi- 
meat was most properly erased from the list 
of the army, the European officers beiag trans- 
ferred to another raised in its place. 

The motives to mutiny are usually multi- 
farious and complicated. The difficulty of 
procuring carriage for the baggage of the 
native troops was in this case, as has been 
already intimated, but one among various 
causes operating to produce discontent. It 
was like the change of atmosphere or of mode 
of life, which suddenly gives to predisposing 
causes freedom and force, aod develops in 
the animal constitution diseases of which 
the foundation was previously laid. The 
prejudices of the Hindoo subject him to great 
privations on ship-board, and he is conse- 
quently averse to any service subjecting him 
to the necessity of a voyage. The mutineers 
seem to have believed that they were to 
proceed to Rangoon by water, and in aid of 
the annoyance derived from this belief came 
the feeliag of dislike naturally entertained by 
men reared, for the most part, in the compa- 
ratively healthy provinces of upper India, to 
encounter the danger and misery of a country 
of marsh and jungle, more to be dreaded than 
the sword of the enemy. The Burmese war, 
moreover, had, io some respects, opened 


narration. It originated in the state of affairs 
at the court of Bhurtpore, The rajah Buadher 
Siogh had died in 1823 without issue. His 
brother, named Buldeo Singh, thereupon 
assumed the government, notifying his acces- 
sion to the British authorities, and soliciting 
from them the khelat of investiture as bestowed 
on his predecessor. Sir David Ochterlony, 
British resident in Malwa and Rajpootana, in 
reporting to his goveramenat the accession and 
application of Buldeo Singh, announced the 
existence of a rumour that Doorjun Saul, the 
son of a younger brother of the deceased rajah, 
intended to contest the succession, on the 
ground of his having been adopted by the 
departed prince. In consequence of this 
communication, the government thought it 
necessary to refrain from any formal recog- 
nition of the new rajah until the receipt of 
further information. The result of inquiry was 
a conviction that the claim of Doorjun Saul 
was utterly uofounded: Buldeo Singh being in 
peaceahle possession of the musnnud, the Bri- 
tish resident was ultimately authorized to give 
him investiture, and the governor-genera] 
addressed a congratulatory letter to him as 
rajah of Bhurtpore. 

The rajah, on fiading himself confirmed in 
the seat of power, became anxious to secure 
to his heir the same powerful protection which 
had been extended to himself, and his conduct 
towards his British ally appears to have 
entitled him to expect this favour. The 
rajah’s son was too young to maintain his own 
right to the musnud, in the event of his early 
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succession to it, and the recognition of his 
title hy the British government seemed the 
most effectual method of stopping the claims 
and preventing the intrigues which otherwise 
would arise on the rajah’s death. Sir David 
Ochterlony was very urgent in supporting the 
wish of the rajah that his son should receive 
public and immediate investiture from the 
British government, on the grounds that the 
reigning prince laboured under a disease 
which led to apprehensions for his life; that 
the recognition at once of the rajah’s son 
would tend to check the assertion of preten- 
sions similar to those which had been made 
on the accession of Buldeo Singh ; and that 
the act would be gratifying to an ally whose 
adherence to principles calculated to promote 
peace and good order had been exemplary. 

The British government, however, while 
avowing a desire to gratify the rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, hesitated to comply with his request. 
A phrase in the rajah’s letter to Sir David 
QOchterlony led to some donbts as to the 
degree of relationship in which the proposed 
successor to the musnud stood towards the 
rajah, and the government desired to be 
informed whether there were any other 
members of the family living, who could be 
regarded as having a hetter title than the 
child towards whom their protection was 
invoked. In reply, Sir David Ochterlony 
stated, that the boy was the son of Buldeo 
Singh, and his only son. It does not appear 
that any authority was thereupon given for 
the performance of the required ceremony ; 
it seems rather that Sir David Ochterlony 
deemed himself authorized to proceed to it in 
virtue of some remarks of a general character 
contained in the despatch in which the govern- 
ment called for information as to the existence 
of other claimants of the throne. In January, 
1825, he apprized the government of his inten- 
tion of complying with the wishes of the rajah 
by acknowledging his son, and early in Febru- 
ary the ceremony of investiture took place, 
On the 26th of that month the rajah, Buldeo 
Singh, died. 

Doorjun Saul was not slow to avail himself 
of this event for advancing his own views, 
notwithstanding the recognition by the British 
government of the right of the deceased rajah’s 
son. Several battalions having been gained 
over to his interest, the fort was attacked and 
taken, the uncle of the rajah murdered, and 
the boy seized by the usurper. Sir David 
Ochterlony, on learning this, adopted measures 
on his own responsibility for assembling the 
largest disposable force which could be ob- 
tained, aided by a formidable battering and 
bombarding train, in order to vindicate the 
rights of the youthful] rajah of Bhurtpore and 
the dignity of the British government. He at 
the same time issued a proclamation addressed 
to the Jat population, calling on them to 
rise in defence of their lawful sovereign, and 
setting forth that British troops were ad- 
vancing to rescue Bulwunt Siogh from his 
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hands ; that they would assemble at Muttra, 
whither the resident had repaired for the 
purpose of advancing and superintending the 
requisite preparations. 

These acts were strongly disapproved by 
the governor-general in council, and orders 
were issued peremptorily directing the resi- 
dent to countermand the instructions which 
he had given for the march of troops, and to 
cause them to halt within the British territory. 
Before these orders were transmitted, it was 
reported that Doorjun Saul professed to dis- 
claim any intention to usurp the throne; that 
he had been driven to the course which he 
had taken by the repeated indignities which he 
had received from the maternal uncle of the 
rajah, who had assumed the office of guardian 
and prime minister, and that he had acted 
throughout in concert with many of his 
tribe, who disapproved the administration 
which he had overthrown, and had invited 
him to establisha new one. On the receipt of 
this intelligence, the government resolved to 
order not merely the halt of the British troops, 
but their immediate return to their respective 
stations. They determined also to direct the 
resident to recall his proclamation, or nen- 
tralize its effect by another, declaring that, 
as Doorjun Saul had disavowed all intention 
of seizing the throne, the advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and 
that an inquiry into the cause of the com- 
motion at Bhurtpore would be iastituted. In 
the conduct of this inquiry, the orders of the 
government required that the resident should 
cautiously abstain from adopting measures or 
making declarations likely to commit the 
British government to any particular course 
of policy which might involve the necessity 
of resorting to arms, until after the whole 
matter should have been fully investigated 
and maturely weighed. The reasons assigned 
for the course taken hy the government 
were the following :—That nothing but a case 
of most indisputable emergency could justify 
bringing into the field the small force at the 
time disposable in Upper India, and when the 
hot winds had actually commenced, engaging 
in fresh hostilities the duration and extent 
of which it was impossible to calculate with 
any certainty; that they could not view the 
occurrences at Bhurtpore as constituting such 
a case of emergency ; that they were not pre- 
pared to admit the existence of any engage- 
ment, express or implied, binding the British 
government to support the succession of the 
rightful heir to the Bhurtpore raj by an imme- 
diate resort to arms at all hazards, and with- 
out reference to time, circumstances, or con- 
siderations of general expediency ; that Sir 
David Ochterlony had acted upon imperfect 
and unsatisfactory information regarding the 
real facts of the case ; that he had not called 
on Doorjun Saul for any explanation of his 
views aud condnet, and that, consequently, 
it was not known what plea he might have to 
offer in vindication of the apparent violence 
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of his proceedings, nor what object he pro- 
fessed to have in view in exciting the dis- 
turbance ; that it might turn out that he only 
claimed to exercise the regency during the 
minority of the rajah, in preference to the 
prince’s relations by the female side, and that 
to this office it was likely he possessed the 
best title, though his manner of asserting it 
had heen violent and irregular. The intelli- 
gence received pending the consideration of 
the orders to be issued to the resident was re- 
ferred to as strongly confirming the views of 
the government on this last point. 

The instructions for the suspension of mili- 
tary preparations and the withdrawal of the 
troops which had moved were followed by 
others, animadverting with some severity on 
the imperfect manner in which the proceed- 
ings of the British resident at Bhurtpore, pre- 
viously to the death of the late rajah, had 
been reported, and on the investiture of the 
young rajah without positive and distinct 
authority ; a proceeding which it was repre- 
sented placed the government in the em- 
barrassing dilemma of either disavowing the 
acts of its representative, or plunging into 
hostilities in Hindostan at a season un- 
favourable for military operations, and objec- 
tionable with reference to the state of the 
war then waging with the state of Ava. 

Before these instructions reached Sir David 
Ochterlony, he had received a mission des- 
patched by Doarjun Saul for the alleged 
purpose of explaining his views and preten- 
sions to the representative of the British 
government. The answer of Sir David Och- 
terlony was, that the only course which 
appeared to him likely to satisfy the British 
government was for Doorjun Saul to come to 
the British camp with the infant rajah in his 
hand, and deliver him to the resident’s care, 
with a public and solemn assurance of his 
own fidelity and obedience to the prince. A 
reference to Bhurtpore followed, but before 
any answer was obtained, the later orders af 
the governor-general in council were received 
by the British resident. He replied to 
them with great warmth, affirming that the 
military preparations which he had made were 
of such a nature as to justify the expectation 
that Bhurtpore would fall in a fortnight after 
the British force should appear before it ; that 
even if the young rajah had not been acknow- 
ledged as the legal guccesgor to the throne, he 
could not have supposed that the British 
government would tolerate the usurpation of 
the prince’s rights by others ; and that, after 
such acknowledgment, it was not to be be- 
lieved that principle was to be made to yield 
to expediency and the dictates of timid policy 
calculated to defeat its own ends and purposes. 
The usurpation, he represented, would not 
have been attempted but under the ‘‘strongly 
prevalent impression” that the British were 
unable ta chastise insolence and support right ; 
and whether or not this error should be re- 
futed was not with him, he added, a question 
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for a moment. The pretensions of Doorjun 
Saul, he alleged, were originally directed to 
the throne, though subsequently they might 
have been modified ; hut whatever they might 
be, he declared that it never entered his ima- 
ginatioa that, with reference to the manner in 
which the power of that person had been 
acquired, it could have been recognized in 
any form until such concessions should be 
made as it might hecome the British govern- 
ment, in the high and commanding position 
which it maintained, to accept. 

Ahout this time the mother of Buldeo 
Singh, alarmed by the military preparations 
made by the resident, addressed to him a pro- 
posal not very dissimilar to that which had 
been offered by the vakeels of Doorjun Saul. 
It was to the effect that she should be de- 
clared regent, but Doorjun Saul intrusted 
with the administration of the state under 
the title of mooktiar. The lady proposed, in 
the first instance, ta wait herself on Sir David 
Ochterlony ; then to send Doorjun Saul to 
hold an interview with him at a spot half-way 
hetween Malwa and Bhurtpore; and lastly, 
that the British resident should proceed in 
person to the latter place, there to enter on 
an amicable discussion of the matters in dis- 
pute. Several letters were interchanged, but 
no meeting took place, and nothing resulted 
from the correspondence. Whether the pro- 
posal was a mere expedient to gain time and 
postpone the apprehended attack on the city, 
or whether its abortive termination was caused 
in any degree by the change of purpase en- 
forced upon the resident, it is tmpossihle to 
decide. 

After this, Sir David Ochterlony returned 
to his usual place of residence, near Delhi, 
where he received a visit from a gooroo, ar 
priest, of high influence at Bhurtpore. 
Some conversation took place respecting the 
terms of an arrangement, remarkable only on 
account of the new ground taken up hy the 
representative af the ruling party at Bhurtpore. 
He considered that Bhurtpore was not a prin- 
cipality, but a zemindary, recently established 
by force of armas, and that, according to the 
rules of the Jats, as well as to the laws of 
Hindoo inheritance, the dominion ought to 
have been equally shared among the sons and 
heirs. In what manner this position was in- 
tended to be applied is not very clear, as it 
seems that the gooroo only required tbat his 
employer, Doorjun Saul, should be nominated 
by Sir David Ochterlony to the office of 
mooktiar. To speculate, however, on the in- 
tentions or the instruments of native diplo- 
macy, is for the most part a waste nf time, its 
tortuous character defying the efforts of the 
most minute and careful consideration. 

The resident proposed to the gooroo three 
conditions, to which he recommended Doorjun 
Saul to subscribe, as being calculated to 
secure a favourable decision of the British 
government, They were to the effect that 
Doorjun Saul should retognize the right of 
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Bulwunt Singh to the sovereignty by his acts 
as amply as he had already done by his letters ; 
that his claim to the mookiiares should he left 
for the decision of the governor-gengral in 
council ; and that, if demanded by the British 
government, a sum not exceeding five lacs of 
rupees should be paid for the expenses in- 
curred by the late military preparations, The 
probability of obtaining such terms, mors 
especially the promise of reimbursement for 
putting in motion a military force which had 
retired without the slightest attempt to effect 
its purpose, is a point that can require no 
discussion or observation. Ths proposal of 
the resident was met by a counter-proposal, 
the chief point in which was the immediate 
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persons are at once anxious for military ser- 
vies, and careless as to the chief under whom 
they may find it, it is comparatively easy to 
collect an army; and wheres, either from 
inability or avarice, the disbursement of pay 
is neglected, the deficiency is readily supplied 
by resort to the prescriptive practice of plun- 
der. Thus it was in Bhurtpore. Among 
those attracted thither by the cry of war was a 
considerable body of Mahrattas, who crossed 
ths Chumbul, irom Scindia’s country, and 
joined Madhoo Singh at Deeg. With these 
adventurers plunder was but an ordinary mods 
of subsistence, and with such supporters it 
could not bs doubted that Madhoo Singh 
would become as bitter a scourge to his neigh- 
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Doorjun Saul to the mooktiaree. These com- 
munications, however, were followed by no 
result. 

The feeling of Sir David Ochterlony, that 
the period for his retirement had arrived, 
seems to have been shared by the government. 
“‘ Being fully impressed,” said the governor- 
general in couucil, addressing the Court of 
Directors, ‘‘ that his advanced age and con- 
tinually increasing infirmities rendered his 
retirement from the active and laborious em- 
ployment which he had so long filled with the 
bighest distinction, a measure no less desirable 
on the public account than necessary for his 
own personal relief and recovery, we did not 
opposs the execution of the above purpose, ”— 
that of retirement. Some modification with 
regard to the offices held by Sir David Ochter- 
lony took place. The duties connected with 
Malwa were transferred to another officer, 
while those ot Rajpootana were allotted to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who was appointed to the 
residency of Delhi, an offices which hs had 
formerly held. It was the intention of the 
goverument to recommend that Sir David 
Ochterlony’s services should be acknowledged 
by the grant of pecuniary provision sufficient 
to insure comfort to his retirement; but 
the execution of this design was frustrated 
by his death, which took place at Meerut 
a very short time after his surrender of 
office. 

In the month of June the situation of Bhurt- 
pore became still more distracted than before, 
by a quarrel which arose hetwseen Doorjun 
Saul and his brother, Madhoo Singh, with whom 
he had previously acted in concert, and who 
was believed to have been the chief instigator 
of his proceedings. Madhoo Singh attempted 
to seize the fort of Bhurtpore and the person 
of his brother ; but failing in this, he retired 
early in July to the strong fortress of Deeg, 
established his authority over the surrounding 
country, collected troops, and repulsed, with 
considerable slaughter, some detachments sent 
by Doorjun Saul to reduce him to subjection. 
This state of affairs invited a great influx of 
armed men from the adjacent districts, some 


possession. The magistrate of Agra, in ad- 
vising his goveroment of the immigration of 
Mahrattas which had taken place into Bhurt- 
pore, and the probability that more would 
follow, added, ‘‘ Madhoo Singh has not, I am 
informed, the means of supplying his troops, 
and he is reduced to great distress for want of 
provisions. If he should not succeed in 
making peace with his brother, it is to be 
feared that he may place himself at the head 
of his rabble, and commerce a system of plun- 
dering which is not likely to be confined to 
the Bhurtpore country.” This is indeed a 
natural step in the progress ot an Indian 
adventurer disappointed in the attempt to 
establish a more respectable authority. At 
the time when this communication was made, 
the fact had indeed ceased to be matter of 
expectation ; for Madhoo Singh’s troops had 
paid a visit to a village belonging to the rajah 
of Alwar, and reliéved the inhabitants from 
the care of every article of property that 
admitted of ready transport. 

The situation of Bhurtpore, and the dangers 
with which that situation was franght to the 
territories of the British government, as well 
as to those of its allies and dependents, now 
pressed strongly on ths attention of the 
governor-general in council ; but their views 
as to the proper line of policy were not 
unanimous. Three members of council, Mr. 
Fendall, Mr. Harrington, and ths com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget, recorded 
their opinions in favour of the interferences of 
the British government, as well with reference 
to its own security, and to the probability 
that the prolongation of disturbances in Bhurt- 
pore might kindle the flame of war throughout 
Rajpootana, Malwa, and Delhi, as to the claim 
of the youthful rajah to protection. Ths 
danger of a general war was emphatically dwelt 
upon hy Mr, Fendall, who took occasion to 
advert to the possihility of the powers whoss 
thrones had fallen before the British arms 
taking advantage of events to eudeavour to 
regain what they had lost. Mr, Harriogton 
was earnest to vindicate the course which he 
recommended from the imputation of being at 
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Such vindication scarcely appears necessary, 
but it was certainly successfully executed. 

The commander-in-chief restricted his appro- 
bation of interference to the ground of the 
danger to which the British government was 
exposed by the probable extension of dis- 
turbances beyond the boundaries of Bhurt- 
pore. To avert this danger, be recommended, 
the assemblage of a military force near Muttra 
at the termination of the rainy season. After 
adverting to the possible success of negotiation 
in effecting the emancipation of the infant 
prince, and expressing confidence in the talents 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Edward Paget 
pithily added, ‘‘ Meanwhils, negotiations are 
very apt to thrive when backed by a good 
army.” 

The governor-general stood aloof. He was 
decidedly opposed to the views entertained by 
Mr. Fendall and Mr, Harrington, and, to a 
certain extent, by the commander-in-chief. He 
thought it inexpedient to interfere in- the 
internal concerns of Bhurtpore, and argued 
that such interference was not called for by 
the treaty, nor had ever been practically 
exercised, except in acknowledging, when 
invited, the lawful successor to the raj. To 
this extent he was desirous of limiting the 
interference of the British government, more 
especially with reference to the probability 
that a contrary course might involve the 
necessity of undertaking the siege of the 
fortress of Bhurtpore. ‘I am not aware,” he 
observed, ‘‘ that the existence of that fortress 
has occasioned to us the slightest invonve- 
nience during the last twenty years.” His 
lordship was opposed to making any overtures 
to Doorjun Saul, as, if they should he rejected, 
the issue would be that the British govern- 
ment had exposed itself unnecessarily to slight; 
and if they sbould be accepted, the British 
government would be hound to support 
Doorjun Saul against his brother, and to attack 
Madhoo Singh in the fortress of Deeg. ‘The 
safety of the young rajab, bis lordship thought 
was most likely to be secured by abstaining 
from interference. He thought the life of the 
prince important to Doorjun Saul, under the 
circumstances that existed; he apprehended 
that interference might have the effect of 
uniting the brothers, aud causing the sacrifice 
of the rajah. The occnrrence of danger to 
the Company’s territories his lordship admitted 
to be a canse for interference, bnt acts of 
aggression from either party he regarded as 
unlikely. He assented to the propriety of 
assembling a force at Muttra, as recommended 
by the commander-in-chief, but expressed a 
hope that this measure, and the presence of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi, would prevent 
the ‘‘ embers bursting forth in a flame.” 

Such were the respective views of the 
governor-general and the members of council, 
as recorded a short time after the death of 
Sir David Ochterlony. On the arrival of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in Calcutta, preparatory to 
assuming the duties of resident at Delhi, all 
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the reports and documents connected with the 
affair of Bhurtpore were referred to him for 
perusal, with an intimation that it was the 
wish of the government that be should state 
his opinions, hoth on the general questign of 
interference and on the specific measures to be 
adopted in the existing juncture, This he did 
in a very elaborate, though not a very lengthy 
paper, delivered to the government at the 
latter end of the month of August, It is 
difficult to give a satisfactory account of the 
views embodied in this masterly exposition of 
the true policy of the British government, 
from the fact that every sentence is so preg- 
nant with meaning as scarcely to admit of 
abridgment. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe commenced by refer- 
ring to the general rule of non-interference, 
and to the constantly recurring necessity of 
disregarding it in practice. He proceeded— 
‘We have by degrees hecome the paramount 
state of India. Although we exercised the 
powers of this supremacy in many instances 
before 1817, we have used and asserted them 
more generally since the extension of onr in- 
fluence by the events of that and the following 
year, It then became an established principle 
of our policy to maintain tranquillity among 
the states of India, and to prevent the 
anarchy and misrule which were likely to 
disturb the general peace.” After referring 
to instances in illustration of this statement, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeded thus: ‘‘ In the 
case of succession to a principality, it seems 
clearly incumbent on us, with reference to this 
principle, to refuse to acknowledge any but 
the lawful successor; as otherwise we should 
throw the weight of our power into the scale 
of usurpation and injustice. Our influence is 
too pervading to admit of neutrality, and 
sufferance would operate as support.” The 
questions actually at issue in the case of 
Bhurtpore were subsequently adverted to in 
an abstract form. ‘‘It,” said Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, ‘‘the prince be a minor, the con- 
stitution of each atate will point out the proper 
person to exercise the powers of regency 
duriug the minority, and that person, for the 
time, must stand in the place of the prince. 
Such misrule may possibly occur as will com- 
pel us to interfere, either for the interests of 
the minor prince or for the preservation of 
general tranquillity, the existence of which is 
endangered by anarchy. In such an extreme 
case the deposition of the culpable regency, 
and the nomination of another according to 
the custom of the state, with full powers, 
would be preferable to the appointment of a 
minister with our support under the regency, 
for this latter arrangemeut can hardly fail to 
produce eithera divided and inefficient govera- 
ment or an odious usurpation,” After limiting 
the right of interference by the British govern- 
ment to the states towards which it stands 
in the relation of a superior and a protector, 
it was observed that, with regard to those 
states, ““we cannot be indifferent spectators 
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of long-continued anarchy therein, without 
ultimately giving up India again to the pillage 
and confusion from which we rescued her in 
1817 and 1818.” Most justly did Sir Charles 
Metcalfe then proceed to apply the experience 
of the past as a warning for the future. ‘‘ We 
attempted,” he continued, “to act on the 
principle of non-interference after the peace 
of 1806 ; we had succeeded to Scindia, as lord 
paramount of the states between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, but we abstained from ex- 
ercising the authority which we had acquired. 
Some of those states had internal dissensions 
which they called on us tosettle. We replied, 
that it wae contrary to our system to interfere 
in the affairs of other states. The disappointed 
parties applied to Runjeet Singh. He was 
not loath, and after feeling hie way cautiously, 
and finding no opposition from ue, gradually 
extended hia power and influence over the 
whole country hetween the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. It became the principal business of 
our negotiation with him, in 1808 and 1809, 
to remedy this mischief by throwing his power 
back beyond the Sutlej, which was accom- 
plished with considerable difficulty, great re- 
luctance on his part, and a near approach to 
war.” Having laid down a series of general 
principles (gome of which have been quoted 
at length), Sir Charles Metcalfe found no 
difficulty in applying them to the existing cir- 
cumstances of Bhurtpore. ‘‘ We are bound,” 
said he, ‘‘not by any positive engagement to 
the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on her 
part, but by our duty as supreme guardians of 
general tranquillity, law, and right, to main- 
tain the legal succession of Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh to the raj of Bhurtpore, and we cannot 
acknowledge any other pretender, This duty 
seems to me to be so imperative, that I do not 
attach any peculiar importance to the late 
investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have 
been equally bound without that ceremony, 
which, if we had not been under a pre-existing 
obligation to maintain the rightful succession, 
would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment. The lawful rajah_ esta- 
blished, Bhurtpore may be governed, during 
his minority, by a regency, such as the usages 
of that state would prescribe. How this 
should be composed can only be decided by 
local reference. Doorjun Saul having unques- 
tionably usurped the raj, seems to be neces- 
sarily excluded from any share in the regency 
or administration ; and his banishment from 
the state, with a suitable provision, will pro- 
bably be indispensable for the safety of the 
young rajah ; the more so, if, as I suppose, 
Doorjun Saul, by the custom of that-state, is 
next in succession to Rajah Bulwunt Singh, 
and, consequently, the actual heir presumptive 
to the guddes.” After discussing the claims 
of Madhoo Singh, to whom, on the whole, 
the writer of the memorandum was more 
favourable, he returns to Doorjun Saul, whose 
usurpation, if persisted in, must, he declares, 
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be put down by force of arms; but, under 
any circumstances, he continued to maintain 
that the usurper must be excluded from power, 
“ Doorjun Saul,” said he, ‘finding us deter- 
mined to support the right of the young rajah, 
may propose to relinquieh his usurpation of 
the raj, and stipulate for confirmation in the 
regency. This would be a continuation, in a 
modified shape, of the usurpation which he 
effected by violence, in contempt of our supre- 
macy. It would not be possible to obtaia any 
security for the safety of the young rajah, if 
Doorjun Saul, who is either the next heir, or 
at least a pretender to the raj, were regent.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe then showed that, 
waiving these objections, such an arrangement 
was not likely to secure the peace of the 
country, and observed, ‘‘ We are not called 
upon to support either brother; and if we 
must act by force, it would seem to be de- 
sirable to banish both.” He contended, how- 
ever, that all that could at that time be deter- 
mined with certainty was, that the rajah, 
Bulwunt Singh, muet be maintained, and a 
proper regency established ; adding that every 
other point was open to discussion, and that 
a nearer view of the scene might probably 
suggest plans not likely to occur at a distance. 
The paper which has been so amply quoted 
contained, in addition to the exposition of the 
author’s views as to Bhurtpore, some observa- 
tions on the position of the British government 
with regard to Alwar and Jyepoor, with both 
which states some causes of difference had 
arisen, These, however, being comparatively 
of little interest, may be passed over; but 
some remarks on the possibility of war heing 
unavoidable are too instructive to be omitted, 
**Deairable as it undoubtedly is,” aaid Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, “that our differences with 
all these states should be settled without 
having recouree to arma, there will not be 
wanting sources of coneolation if we be com- 
pelled to that extremity. In each of the states 
our supremacy has been violated or slighted, 
under a persuasion that we were prevented by 
entanglements elsewhere from efficiently re- 
senting the indignity. A display and vigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, 
would be likely to bring back men’s minds in 
that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, if effected in a glorious manner, 
would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto unfaded im- 
pressiona caused by our former failure, than 
any other event that can be conceived.” 

The reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aided 
prohably by the influence of his high character 
for ability, uprightness, and independence, 
appears to have produced effects which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The governor- 
general seems to have consented not only to 
shape his course of policy in accordance with 
the suggestions of the memorandum, but evea 
to have been to a great degree convinced by 
its arguments, 
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cided course of policy in regard to Bhurtpore 
being thus removed, a resolution was passed 
by the governor-geueral in council, on the 18th 


of September, declaratory of the intentions of |justice to the lawful prince. 


government. It is remarkable on account, 
not so much of the measures which it an- 
nounced, for these might have been looked for 
as the natural results of the state of opinion 
aud feeling which prevailed amoug the mem- 
bers of the govsrument, but for the bold and 
uuhesitating avowal of principles, the acknow- 
ledgment of which had, up to that period, been 
studiously avoided. Thus ran the most im- 
portant part of the resolution :—‘‘ Impressed 
with a full conviction that the existing dis- 
turhances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper India, 
aod feeling convinced that it is our solenin 
duty, oo less than our right, as the paramount 
power and conservators of the general peace, 
to interfere for the prevention of these evils, 
and that these evils will he hest prevented 
by the maintenance of the succession of the 
rightful heir to the raj of Bhurtpors, whilst 
such a course will be in strict consistency 
with the uniform practice and policy of the 
British government ia all analogous cases, the 
governor-geoeral iu council resolves that au- 
thority he conveyed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe to 
accomplish the above object, if practicable, hy 
expostulation aod remonstrance ; and, should 
these fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 
No instructions or suggestions were given to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to regulate his proceed- 
ings ; he was left to the uafettered exercise of 
his own judgmeat and discretion. Moreover, 
his views as to the final arrangement of the 
affairs of the Bhurtpore state were adopted and 
embodied in the resolution as those which, ia 
the existing state of their information, the 
government deemed most worthy of being 
entertained, 

Tt will be unnecessary to pursue minutely 
the proceediags of Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
attempting to settle the affairs of Bhurtpore 
by negotiation. It will be sufficient to say 
that they did not succeed. Doorjua Saul 
revived his claim to the throne, founded on a 
pretended appointment by a former rajah, the 
falsehood of the allegation heing proved by the 
very circumstances referred to in support of 
its truth ; while occasionally he held language 
which seemed to indicate submission. Though 
supposed to be a man of timid feelings, he 
evinced little fear, and his firmuess waa pro- 
bably sustained hy the apathy generally mani- 
fested as to the claims of the rightful prince. 
It was known to all that he was a usurper, and 
his character exhibited little that was calcu- 
lated to win popular favour; but he com- 
manded on one point the sympathy of the 
people. This was observed by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and thus noticed in one of his com- 
munications to the governor-geueral in coun- 
eil :-—‘‘ The right of Rajah Bulwuot Singh is 
unquestioned and unquestionable, and it seems 
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wonderful that, with so bad a cause, Doorjun 
Saul should be able to think of opposition to a 
predominant power which seeks only to reader 
But notwith- 
standing the injustice of the usurpation, which 
every one admits, he will probably receive 
support from the circumstance of his placing 
himself ia opposition to the British govern- 
ment as the defeader of Bhurtpore. It must 
hs known to the right honourable the governor- 
geoeral in council that this fortress is coao- 
sidered throughout India as an insuperable 
check to our power, and ths person who 
undertakes to hold it against us will be encou- 
raged in his veoture by its former successful 
defence, and hy the good wishes of all who 
dislike our ascendancy, whatever may be the 
injustice of his cause.” Here lay the secret of 
his strength and of his confidence. He felt 
safe in possession of the unyielding fortress of 
Bhurtpors, aod he gained support by his dis- 
position to defend it. 

The period was rapidly approaching when 
the impregaability of the fortress and the re- 
solution of its usurping master were to he 
tested. A vast force was advanciag upon it 
under the command of Lord Combermere, 
who had succeeded Sir Edward Paget in the 
office of commaoder-in-chief in India. On 
the 25th of November Sir Charles Metcalfe 
issued a proclamation denounciag the pretea- 
sions of Doorjun Saul, and declaring the inten- 
tion of the British government to support the 
interests of the rightful prince. Ono the 5th 
of December Lord Combermers’s head-quarters 
were at Muttra. On the 6th he had an inter- 
view with Sir Charles Metcalfe, and having 
ascertained that no political reason existed for 
delaylog ths movemeats of the troops, he 
ordered the second division of infantry, com- 
manded hy Major-General Nicolls, with the 
first brigade of cavalry and a detachment of 
Skioner’s local horse, to march from Agra by 
Danagors to Bhurtpore, and to take up a 
position to the west of the town. The first 
division of infantry, under Major-General 
Reynell, with the second brigade of cavalry, 
and the remainder of Skinner’s horse, marched 
by another route to takes up a position oo ths 
north-east of the towo. With this columo the 
commander-in-chief proceeded. The approach 
of the British force drew forth several letters 
and deputations from Doorjun Saul, having in 
all probahility no object but to gain time. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe did not allow thei to inter- 
fere with the progress of the army, and on tha 
10th of December the head-quarters of the 
commander-in-chief wers before Bhurtpore. 
Hers his lordship’s humanity was manifested 
by the transmission to Doorjun Saul of a pro- 
posal for ths withdrawal of the women aud 
children from the town, the British general 
promising them safe conduct through his 
camp, and allowing twenty-four hours for 
their departure. An evasive aaswer heiog 
returned, a second communication was made 
to Doorjun Saul, repeating the proposal and 
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extending the time for embracing it twelve 
hours beyond the period fixed by the previous 
offer. This proposal was answered in a similar 
maoner to that by which it had been preceded, 
and the benevolent purpose of Lord Comber- 
mere was thus defeated. Of tha honour due 
to his humanity—an honour exceeding that 
which the most brilliant victory could have 
conferred — the brutal perverseness of the 
ecemy could not deprive him. 

Several days were occupied in the construc- 
tion of works. During the progress of these 
operations a party of about two hundred of the 
enemy's horse attempted to make their escape ; 
they were intercepted, thirty or forty killed, 
and upwards of a hundred made prisoners. Oa 
the 28th of December the advanced batteries 
opened. Others were brought into work as 
they were completed, and by the 4th of Janu- 
ary they had produced visible effect. Still 
they were insufficient effectually to breach the 
walls, and on the eveniog of the 6th a mine 
was commenced in the escarp of the ditch on 
the northern face; but uofortuoately the 
work not being sufficiently advanced by day- 
break, and the engineers apprehending dis- 
covery if their operations were continued, it 
wags prematurely exploded, aod produced no 
material effect. A second attempt to mine 
was made, but those employed in it were 
countermined from the interior before they 
had entered many feet. The gallery was sub- 
sequently blown in, it having been discovered 
thatthe enemy were keeping watch in it. 

A. serious accident occurred on the 8th; a 
shot from the fort set fire to a tumbril, and in 
consequence about twenty thousaod pounds 
weight of ammunition was destroyed. 

On the 14th a mioe under one of the bastions 
was exploded with little advantage. Two 
others were theo driven into the same wall, 
which were sprung on the 16th, with such 
effect that, with the aid of a day’s battering, a 
sufficient breach was made. 

The morning of the 18th was fixed for the 
assault, which was to be made by two columns, 
the right commanded by Major-General Rey- 
nell, and the left by Major-General Nicolls. 
The signal was the explosion of a mine io tha 
north-east angle, which took place at eight 
o’clock with terrible effect. Unfortunately, 
however, the explosion being in ao unexpected 
direction, several men of General Reynell’s 
columa were killed, and three officers wounded. 
This created a momentary hesitation, but 
General Reynell giving the word ‘‘ forward,” 
the whole advanced with perfect steadiness. 
The enemy made a vigorous resistance, but 
the British troops proceeded, overcoming all 
opposition, nntil they united at the Kombheer 
gate with the troops of General Nicolls’s 
division, That division had advanced to the 
left breach, and carried it, although the ascent 
was excessively steep, and the troops in their 
progress were annoyed by the guns of the 
ramparts, which, whenever movable, the 
enemy turned upon them. The citadel sur- 
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rendered about four o'clock. Doorjun Saul 
attempted to escapsa with his family, but was 
intercepted and secured by General Sleigh, 
commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere 
with the rightful order of succession in the 
state of Bhurtpore, and thus were annihilated 
the boasted pretensions to impregnability of 
the fortress bearing that name, Those pre- 
tensions had been greatly strengthened by the 
failure of Lord Lake in 1805. Twenty years 
afterwards, they, with the fortress itself, were 
levelled with the dust. The defences that 
survived the siege wera destroyed, and the 
place, which had been the watchword of con- 
fideace and hope throughout India, was re- 
duced to the condition of a miserable ruin. 
With the fall of Bhurtpore perished all ex- 
pectation of successfully resisting the British 
government, The remaining fortresses within 
the dominions of Bhurtpore promptly surren- 
dered, aod the rajah’s authority was firmly as 
well as speedily re-established. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore was the most 
striking eveot that occurred during the admi- 
nistration of Earl Amheret, and it was the 
last of any importance. The rajah of Cola- 
pore, a Mahratta prince of profligate character, 
became involved in disputes with the govern- 
ment of Bombay during the year 1826; but 
the march of a military force under Colonel 
Welsh brought him to submission without the 
necessity of firing a gun. It remains, there- 
fore, only to notice such treaties and diplo- 
matic arrangements concluded during the 
goveroment of Earl Amherst as have not 
already been adverted to, and which may 
appear to deserve mention. 

In 1824, Malacca, Siogapore, and the Dutch 
possessions on the continent of India, were 
ceded by the king of the Netherlands, in ex- 
change for the British settlement of Bencoolen 
io Sumatra, The situation of Singapore ren- 
dered it capable of hecoming a place of great 
commercial importance; but it was little better 
than a continuous forest, vexed by the claims 
of two Malay princes, one of them nomioally 
a vassal of the other, but, io conformity with 
Eastern fashion, exercising the actual rights 
of sovereigoty. The Eoglish had established 
a factory there some years before the cession, 
but their position was undefined and uncertain; 
and though attempts had been made to fix the 
relations of the strangers with the native 
priuces, they were in constant danger of 
coming iaoto collision with them as well as 
with the government of the king of the 
Netherlands. When the preteosions of that 
government were transferred, it was deemed 
fitting to determine, with greater precision 
than before, the terms upon which the British 
government was to stand in regard to the 
native princes, kaowno as the Sultan and 
Tumonagong of Jahore. 

The best 1nodg, if practicable, was to get rid 
of the claims of these persoaages by a com- 
mutation of their political and territorial claim 
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for pecuniary allowances, and this was effected. 
By a treaty concluded between them and ths 
East-India Company, on the 2nd August, 1824, 
it was provided not only that ‘peace, friend- 
ship, and good understanding shall subsist for 
ever between the Honourable the East-India 
Company and” the two princes, their heirs and 
successors, but also for the cession by the 
princes to the Company of the island of Singa- 
pore, together with the adjacent sea straita and 
islets, for a specified extent, “in full sove- 
reignty and property.” By other articles of 
the treaty, the surrender was to be remune- 
rated by liberal pecuniary provision, but which 
provision, contrary to ordinary practice, was 
to cease with the lives of the existing princes. 
In the event of the princes or their successors 
choosing to quit Singapore for a residence elae- 
where, other payments were to be made in 
consideration of their immovable property, 
which was thereupon to devolve to the Com- 
pany. While continuing to reside at Singa- 
pore and drawing their stipends, the princes 
were not to enter into any alliance or corre- 
spondence with other states without the know- 
ledge and consent of the Company ; and in the 
event of their departure, they were, in case of 
distress, to receive personal asylum and pro- 
tection. Neither party was to interfere with 
the personal concerns of the other; both were 
to use their efforts to suppress robbery and 
piracy. Unshackled trade was to be main- 
tained in the remaining dominions of the 
Sultan and Tumongong of Jahore, and the 
British were to be admitted to trade there on 
the terms of the most favoured nations. Ths 
Company were not to harbour persons desert- 
ing from the service of the princes, such per- 
sons heing natives af thase parts of their 
dominions which they still retained; and, 
finally, all conventions and agreements previ- 
ously subsisting between the contending parties 
were to be considered as abrogated, with the 
exception of such parts as might have con- 
ferred on the East-India Company any right 
to the ocenpation and possession of the island 
of Singapore and its dependencies. 

With the king of Oude a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1825, the objects of which were ths 
recognition of a loan of one crore of rupees, 
advanced by that prince to the Company in 
perpetuity, and the assignment of the interest 
thereon to various parties. 

The relations of the British government 
with Nagpore were fixed by a treaty concluded 
in December, 1826, by Mr. Jenkins. By this 
instrument the effect of the treaty with Appa 
Sahib, concluded on the 27th May, 1816, was 
renewed so far as might be consistent with the 
new engagement. By the remainiog articles, 
the rajah renounced all dependence upon the 
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rajah of Sattara, and all connection with that 
prince, or with any other Mahratta power, 
and agreed to relinquish all ceremonies and 
observances referring to the place which his 
predecessors held in the Mahratta confederacy ; 
he was to hold no communication with foreign 
powers, except through the Company’s resi- 
dent; the British government was to have 
the power of determiniog what number of 
troops were required for the protection of the 
rajah’s territories and the maintenance of 
tranquillity therein, and of stationing them 
where their presence might be deemed neces- 
sary. The rajah renounced all claims to the 
territories ceded to the Company by Appa 
Sahib, and the Company guaranteed the re- 
mainder to the rajuh ; provision was made for 
exchange of portions of territory, if found 
desirable, and for securing to the Company’s 
officers the exclusive management of the 
territories ceded by the treaty, or which might 
be ceded under the provision for exchange. 
The British government, it was declared, had 
undertaken “during tbe rajah’s minority, the 
settlement and management of the whole of 
the territory reserved to his highness, and the 
general direction of his officers in his high- 
ness’s name and on his behalf;” but the 
nonage of the prince, ‘according to Hindoo 
law and usage, being now expired, the powers 
of government and the administration of his 
dominions,” subject to certain specified con- 
ditions and exceptions, were ‘‘declared to be 
vested in the rajah.” Some succeeding articles 
having been modified by a later engagement, 
it will be unnecessary to refer to them here, 
By the article which followed them, the 
memorable hill of Seetabuldee and that adja- 
cent were annexed to the British residency. 
By other articles the British government was 
empowered to garrison and occupy such forts 
and strong places as they might determine, 
and the rajah was bound to furnish certain 
stores and other assistance to the Company’s 
government. Thus Mr, Jenkins, who had 
auccessfully counteracted the machinations of 
Appa Sahib and supported the authority of 
the British government—who had placed the 
youthful rajah on the musnud, and carefully 
administered the affairs of his dominians till 
the princes waa of fitting age to assume the 
authority of his station, had the gratification 
of completing the work which owed its success 
to his courage aod prudence. 

The administration of Earl Amherst pre- 
sents nothing further which calls for report. 
Towards its close, his lordship made a tour to 
the Upper Provinces, and in March, 1828, 
he quitted India, leaving Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley in the discharge of the duties of 
governor-general, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINOK AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL—MAHOMETAN REFORMERS IN BARASET— 
AFFAIRS OF QUEDA—EVENTS IN O00RG——-DETHRONEMENT OF THE RAJAH — VARIOUS 
TREATIES—MISGOVERNMENT OF OUDE—ECONOMICAL REFORMS—THE HALF-BATTA QUESTION 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE CIVIL, SERVIOE--ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
NATIVE ARMY—SUTTEE ABOLISHED—-LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK QUITS INDIA, 


THE difficulty of perfectly understanding the 
motives hy which men are actuated, and 
on many occasions of reconciling them with 
reasonable expectation, is a subject too trite 
to justify any lengthened discussion. Lord 
William Bentinck had heen removed from the 
government of Fort St. George uoder circum- 
stances calculated, it might be supposed, to 
discourage any wish on the part of his lordship 
to revive the connection between himself and 
the East-India Company. It is true that, in 
dismissing his lordship from their service, the 
Court of Directors had expressed a hope that 
his “valuable qualities and honourahle cha- 
racter might be employed, as they deserved, 
for the benefit of his country :” but this com- 
pliment could only he regarded as indicatiug a 
desire to avoid giving unnecessary pain, and 
to soften the mortification of recall, hy mix- 
ing with the act somewhat of grace and 
kindness. 

The hope, however, had been realized. The 
high connections of Lord William Beutinck 
had saved him from the tedium of idleness, 
and procured for him in Kurope employment 
suitable to his rank and profession. But with 
this his lordship was not satisfied ; he yearned 
for a return to the scene of his former disap- 
pointment, and on the vacancy created by 
Mr. Canning’s sudden relinquishment of the 
office of governor-general, in which he had 
just been appointed to succeed the marquis of 
Hastings, Lord William Bentinck took the 
unusual step of offering himself as a candidate. 
Such a proceeding cao scarcely he justified 
under apy circumstances. Were it either com- 
mon or in ordiuary cases excusable, it might 
have been supposed that, situated as was Lord 
William Bentinck, an ordinary measure of 
self-respect would have rendered it impossible 
for him to make the application, He had 
been removed from the government of Fort 
St. George because his conduct was disap- 
proved at home. If this severe step were 
just, the object of his lordship’s application 
was to obtain the appointment to the highest 
office in India of a person whose only claim to 
the honour rested on previous misconduct in a 
subordinate office. Ifit were unjust, his lord- 
ship condescended to solicit a valuahle favour 
from those at whose hands he had already 
received injuries ; aod whether, in fact, the 
recall were unjust or not, there can be little 
doubt that it was regarded as unjust by his 


lordship. But whatever his views, or whatever 
might be the opinion formed by others on the 
subject of his recall, his application for the 
office of governor-general cannot be reconciled 
with propriety or dignity. It met at the time 
with the success which it deserved, His lord- 
ship’s appeal was disregarded, and the vacancy, 
as has been seen, was filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Amherst. On the retirement of 
that nobleman, Lord William Bentinck was 
more fortunate, and his lordship’s restless 
hankering for oriental power was gratified. 
He was sworn into the office of governor- 
geveral in July, 1827 ; but before his departure 
from England, the death of Mr. Canning gave 
to the administration, under whose advice the 
appointment had heen approved by the Crown, 
a blow which it was not destined to recover. 
It was kept together for a short time by Lord 
Goderich, who succeeded to the chief place in 
it, but yielded with little resistance to the 
party which, on Mr. Canning heing selected 
as the head of the ministry, had declined to 
act under a chief whose opinions were favour- 
able to Catholic emancipation. Lord William 
Bentinck had not sailed when this last change 
took place, and he waited to ascertain its 
effect. Had the new ministers acted in the 
spirit of some who had gone before, and of 
some who followed them, his lordship would 
have experienced a second disappointment. 
They did not, however, advise the sovereign to 
exercise his revoking power, and in February, 
1828, Lord William Bentinck departed to take 
possession of the office which he so ardevily 
coveted. His administration was distinguished 
more hy civil and fiscal changes than by events 
of stirring character. The former will he 
noticed hereafter, precedence heing given in 
this, as in other instances, to the latter class 
of occurrences. 

Among those which demand early notice 
are the disturbances in Baraset, These ori- 
ginated in the fiery zeal of a person of humhle 
position in society, named Meer Niser Alee, 
better known by the name of Tittoo Meer. 
This man was a disciple of Syed Ahmed, a 
Mahometan reformer, who had been the cause 
of considerable annoyance to the Seik govern- 
ment. The movement raised by Syed Ahmed 
was alleged to be directed against the cor- 
ruptions which, in the course of years, Maho- 
metanism had acquired, principally from the 
residence of its professors among people hold- 
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ing a different creed ; and the attempte of the 
chief reformer and his disciples to extend the 
influence of their opioions had heen attended 
by considerable success. In Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood they made many converts, and 
treatises explaining and enforcing their doc- 
trines had been published there in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages. 

_ The rigidity of the doctrines of the reformers, 
however, wae disagreeable to the mass of their 
fellow believers, who found some of their most 
popular religious observances denounced as 
superstitious, idolatroue, and inconsistent with 
the purity of Mahometanism ae it was de- 
livered by the prophet. Among these were 
the ceremonies performed at stated periods 
after the death of relations, and the honours 
and offerings bestowed on the tombs of the 
saints. But while the reformers thus mani- 
fested their zeal against superstitions alien to 
the spirit of Mahometanism, they, with an 
inconsistency not uncommon, adopted a prac- 
tice clearly borrowed, like the practices which 
they condemned, from the people among whom 
the lot of these restorers of the ancient fabric 
of the faith had heen cast. They carried their 
assumption of superior sanctity to the degree 
of refusing to eat with any but members of 
their own sect; and the exclusion was so 
strictly maintained as to lead to the separation 
ofeven the nearest relations. They seem to 
have been regardless of giving offence, to have 
been careless of consequences, and to have im- 
bibed at least.so munch of the original spirit of 
Mahometanism as freed them from all re- 
pognance to the use of violence when it could 
be employed iu propagating the faith. They 
were met hy their opponents in a correspond- 
ing spirit, and some zemindars unfortunately 
were led to exercise their authority in hostility 
to the new opioions. These zemindars heing 
Hindoos, had little sympathy with the re- 
formers. They were habitually averse to 
change of any kind; their feelings on this 
account were against the new sect, and the 
tore strongly, because its members were far 
more hitter and uncompromising enemies of 
Hindooism, than those Mahometans who were 
content to yield to their prophet such a measure 
of ohedience only as was ordinarily current. 
Another motive for the ioterference of the 
Hindoo zeminodars has been suggested in their 
desire to derive a profit from the controversy, 
the most ohvious method of gratifying it being 
the infliction of fines on the parties complained 
against. In an exaction of this kind did the 
general disturbance originate. A zemindar 
had ioflicted petty fines ou several persons, 
some of whom paid the amount, while others 
resisted. Some servants of the zemindar were 
despatched to enforce payment from the obdu- 
rate, but without success. Not only wae the 
required payment refused, but the persons 
sent to demand it were beaten, and one of 
their number forcibly detained. The zemindar 
came down with a greater force, and a petty 
disturbance ensued, in the course of which a 
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thatched building used as a mosque caught 
fire and was consnmed. The police were now 
called in, and ultimately the case was brought 
hefore the magistrate’s court. By this time 
the ferment had greatly increased. The fioe 
levied by the zemiadars was ordinarily spoken 
of as a tax on the beard, it heing a point of 
conscience with the reforming Mahometans to 
cultivate that oroamevt of their persons with 
extraordinary care ; and the name added greatly 
to the previous unpopularity of the exaction. 
Tn the magistrate’s court, charges and coun- 
ter-charges were made, and positive testimony 
on one side was met by contradictory testi- 
mony equally positive on the other. None of 
the parties were subjected to puoishment, but 
some of the Mahometans were bound over to 
keep the peace. Thie partial success seems to 
have encouraged the zemindars to indulge in 
further vexatious proceedings. A suit iosti- 
tuted in the zillah court of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs by one of the zemindars against 
some of the reformed Mahometans was alleged 
to have a fraudulent origin, and it was further 
stated that the defendants were forcibly carried 
to the zemindar’s house, where by maltreat- 
ment they were compelled to pay a part of the 
demand upon them, aod to give security for 
the remainder. In the mean time prepara- 
tions had been made hy the Mahometans for 
presenting an appeal agaiost the decree of the 
magistrate in the case of the affray. From 
some cause never explained, this design was 
abandoned, aud the persecuted sect adopted 
the resolution of seeking redress hy force. 
They assembled in large numbers and pro- 
claimed their hatred of Hindooism by an osten- 
tatioue slaughter of cows, sprinkling the 
blood on the Hindoo temples, and committing 
other acts of the like character. In the first 
outbreak not only was a cow immolated, but a 
Brahmin wounded—a double source of scandal 
to the Hindoos. In asubsequent affray several 
of the holy order suffered from wouads, and coe 
so severely as to cause his death. A European 
magistrate immediately repaired to the scene 
of riot with a detachment of local troops, in 
the hope that hie presence thus supported 
would restore order ; but he was disappointed. 
His authority was defied, his troops resisted 
and beaten off, several of them killed, others 
dangerously wounded, and it was not without 
difficnlty that the magistrate escaped unharmed. 
The magistrate of an adjoining district, on hear- 
ing of the disturbances, advanced with such 
force as he could command, to aid the cause of 
peace. On learning the result of his brother- 
magistrate’s attempt, he determined to wait till 
he could form a junction with him ; bot this in- 
tention was frustrated by false information, 
which led him into the midst of the insurgents 
at a moment when no additionalassistancecould 
be obtained, and when his own party, alarmed 
hy the prospect before them, were gradually 
deserting him. Finding it hopeless to con- 
tend, he retired, but not without loss, several 
of his party being killed. He immediately 
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applied to the commanding officer at Barrack-|apparent that such isthe fact. It should onter 
pore for a force to protect the country, and alinto no disputes between rival parties, nor be- 
regiment was despatched for the purposs with-|tween rival sections of parties ; but it should 


out delay. Previously to this, the authorities 
at Calcutta, on learning the state of affairs, 
had directed the march from that place of a 


compel all to respect the rights of their fellow- 
subjects and the peace of society. 
It will be recollected that in the treaty with 


regiment with two guns and a small party of|Siam, concluded under Lord Amherst’s gov- 


cavalry. Though miserably armed—clubs in 
many instances supplying the place of more 
formidable weapons—the insurgents drew up 
in position for resistance, and received the 
troops with shouts of defiance ; but a few dis- 
charges from the guns sliook their confidence, 
and they took refuge in a bamboo stockade 
which they had erected. Thither they were 
pursued, and it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that their defeat and dispersion were almost 
immediate. About fifty were killed, and three 
hundred and fifty made prisoners, Thus ter- 
minated the affair, in November, 1831. 

The disturbances were restricted to Baraset : 
their occurrence was accidental—they were 
speedily suppressed, and after their suppres- 
siou the country returned at ouce to its former 
state of quietness. Except for the instruction 
afforded by such events, the outbreak would 
have no claim to notice in a general history of 
the British empire in India, But no oppor- 
tunity for recalling attention to the situa- 
tion of the British government in that country 
should be lost, and the disturbances in Baraset 
afford one. Two sets of Mahometans engage 
in disputes on the comparative soundness and 
purity of their helief and practice. Some dis- 
ciples of another creed, possessing local influ- 
ence and authority, exercise an offensive and, 
as it should seem, an illegal interference. An 
affray takes place, the consequences of which 
are a general rising of one set of the Maho- 
metan disputants, a general disruption of the 
public peace, and the loss of many lives. 
Such events are not of frequent occnrrence 
in India, but the elements out of which they 
may arise are always in a state of preparation. 
The majority of the people are, as to religion, 
divided into two great parties, each subdivided 
into smaller sections, the members of which, 
differing: widely in many respects, agree in 
clinging each to his favourite opinions in a 
spirit of the blindest and most devoted 
bigotry. With one of the great divisions, 
intolerance is a part of their creed, and the 
slightest cause of excitement may, without a 
moment’s notice, give rise to an ebnillitiou of 
wild and murderous fanaticism. The danger 
is increased by the necessity which exists 
for vesting at least some degree of authority 
in pative hands, where it is almost certain to 
be exceeded and abused. The duty of a 
European and Christian government, under 
guch circumstances, is difficult, but it is 
obvious. Such a government, while cau- 
tiously abstaining from giving approval or 
encouragement to any form of false religion, 
should not only maintain and administer even- 
handed justice among all its subjects, whatever 
their creed, but it should be careful to make it 


ernment, the possession of Queda was secured 
to the Siamese. This country, situate on the 
western coast of Malacca, belonged at a former 
period to a prince with whom the British 
government had formed repeated engage- 
ments, In the year 1786, Captain Light, the 
master of a country ship, received from the 
king of: Queda, the island of Pulo Penang 
(since called Prince of Wales Island), as a 
marriage portion with the sovereign’s daughter. 
Captain Light transferred it to the East-India 
Company, by whom he was appointed go- 
veruor, and an arrangement was concluded 
with the king of Queda for the payment to 
that prince of six thousand dollars annually, 
to compensates for the loss of revenue which 
he was likely to sustain. In 1800 a cession of 
territory on the main land was made to the 
Company. This acquired the name of Pro- 
vince Wellesley, and in consideration of its 
surrender the payment to the king of Queda 
was raised to ten thousand dollars. In 1821 
the remaining territories of the king of Queda 
were invaded by the Siamese, and quickly 
subdued, the prince thereupon taking refuges 
in Prince of Wales Island. He subsequently 
removed to Province Wellesley, where his 
presence was inconvenient, with reference to 
some of the provisions of the treaty with Siam. 
With considerable difficulty he was prevailed 
upon to return to Prince of Wales Island, but 
the views by which the British authorities 
were influenced in effecting this change are 
far from clear. The residence of the king of 
Queda in Province Wellesley might be dan- 
gerous to the peaceable possession by the 
Siamese ofthe country which they had wrested 
from that sovereign ; and the British govern- 
ment having undertaken by treaty that the 
usurped territories should be secured to the 
invaders, it was important to guard against 
this source of danger. The policy and the 
justice of the stipulation by which the English 
had agreed to give away the dominions of a 
prince with whom they had for forty years 
maintained relations of peace and friendship 
are alike questionable; but, having bound 
themselves to the cause of the Siamese, it 
might be expected that they should be anxious 
to maintain their engagement. The removal 
of the king to Prince of Wales Island, how- 
ever, was a step not in fulfilment of the treaty, 
but in continued contravention of it; for it 
was expressly provided in the treaty that the 
sovereign of Queda should “ go and live in 
some other country, and not at Prince of 
Wales Island, or Prye (Province Wellesley), 
or in Perak, Salangore, or any other Burman 
country.” The article continued thus :—‘“ If 
the English do uot let the former governor of 
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Queda go and live in some other country, as 
here engaged, the Siamese may continue to 
levy an export duty upon paddy and rice at 
Queda.” The residences of the exiled king at 
Prince of Wales Island was consequently not 
less inconsistent with the intention of the 
treaty than his residence in Province Welles- 
ley. By his residence at either place, the 
Siamese became entitled to levy certain duties, 
and those who were so anxious to remove the 
king of Queda from Province Wellesley, while 
they were willing to permit his residing at 
‘Prince of Wales Island, must, it is ta be pre- 
sumed, have acted under a conviction, that if 
the English were willing to pay the penalty au- 
thorized by the treaty for non-compliance with 
the provision relating to the residence of the 
king, the other contracting party had no ground 
of complaint. The governor-general expressed 
an opinion that the banished prince had been 
rather hardly dealt with. This impression 
was creditabls to his lordship’s gond feelings, 
and, from the circumstances of the case, it is 
not unlikely that others shared in it. The 
relations so long subsisting between the Eag- 
lish and the kiag of Queda might not require 
that the former should draw the sword io 
defence of the dominions of the king; but it 
was scarcely consistent with good faith, that 
the English should enter into a treaty which 
secured to his enemies the fruits of successful 
usurpation. 

It had heen feared, as naturally it might, 
that some attempt would be made to restore 
the kiog to the dominions from which he had 
been expelled. But though such an attempt 
was not unlooked for, and though it was 
viewed with apprehension, as likely to impair 
the stahility of the existing relations with 
the Siamese, it was believed, aod indeed 
asserted, that it could not be attended with 
aay serious danger to the existing govern- 
meot of Queda. 

The attempt was at last made, and at a 
moment when apparently it was not at all 
expected, thaugh the preparations for it were 
made within the British territories. On the 
6th of April, 1831, the Siamese wers expelled 
from the capital of Queda by a force embarked 
on board a flotilla, consisting of thirty-five or 
forty small boats. The number of mea en- 
gaged in the enterprise was supposed ta be 
between three and four huodred; they were 
under the command of a person named Tuaako 
Kudir, a known pirate, but highly connected, 
being soa of the king of Queda’s sister. Same 
Siamese boats were cruising off the place, but 
on the approach of the iavaders their crews 
ahandoned them, and with exemplary promp- 
titude sought to provide for their own safety. 
The fort was garrisoned by about two hundred 
men, who, as the flotilla advanced, manifested 
their zea] by the discharge of a few shat, not 
one of which took effect, The assailants were 
more successful as well as more daring. They 
rushed to the attack with considerable spirit, 
and having contrived to set fire to the 
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buildiags within ths fort, carried the place 
by escalade in the midst of the smoke and 
confusion thereby occasioned. 

Had the Siamese been of warlike tempsra- 
ment, this movement would have been well 
calcnlated to embroil them with the English. 
The expedition was partly fitted out from a 
British port, the stores were purchased in the 
bazaars of a British settlement, and some of 
the boats employed had British passes. Many 
of thase engaged ia the expedition were British 
subjects, and a few who had belonged to a 
dishanded local corps were attired in the 
Compaoy’s uniform. Some European mer- 
chants, it appeared, were awars of the pre- 
paratians, though not, it was helieved, of the 
destination of the expedition ; but the govern- 
ment were without suspicion. In exteonation 
af this apparent absence of vigilance, the fol- 
lowing reasons were adduced by the chief 
resident authority:—that the preparations, 
though somewhat exteosive, were carried on 
with great secrecy; that the whole native 
community were favourable to a movement 
against the Siamese, whose cruelty aod op- 
pression had excited universal hatred, the 
feelings of the Mahometan part of the popu- 
lation being further inflamed by religious 
animosity ; that some parties in Province 
Wellesley, on whom reliance was placed for 
information, were io league with those en- 
gaged in the movement and had jained them ; 
that the island police were weak, ill-paid, and, 
like the rest of their countrymen, favourably 
disposed to hostile proceedings against the 
Siamese; and that the British government 
had neither guard-boats nor establishments of 
any kind for keeping watch ia the harbour 
aod examining native craft. These reasons 
may be admitted to account for the oversight, 
but perhaps they cao scarcely be allowed to 
excuse it—mare especially as the attack on 
Queda was not the first movement of the same 
description. A like attempt had been made 
some time before aad had failed. 

Some discussion took place as to the preciss 
degree in which the exiled king was impli- 
cated in the attack on Qneda. His desire to 
protract his residences in Province Wellesley 
originated, there is little doubt, in the hope 
of there finding the means of regaining his 
dominions. His pertinacity on this point had 
led to disputes with the British goverament, 
and payment of any portion of the allowances 
to which by treaty he was entitled had been 
for a time suspended. On his removal to 
Prioce of Wales Island partial payment of his 
stipend was resumed, although, as has been 
pointed out, his resideoce in that island was 
not less at variances with ths treaty with Siam 
thao his residences in Provinces Wellesley. To 
what extent, however, he participated in the 
movement against Queda is a matter of no 
importance in any respect. He had been 
violsntly and unjustly expelled from his pos- 
sessions ; he had never, by any act, consented 
to the alienation, or confirmed it; and the 
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English had no better right to give away his 
dorioions than the Siamese had to take them. 
Situated as was the king of Queda, his at- 
tempting to recover his power and territories 
involved no culpability, and could excite no 
surprise. He might thereby, indeed, occasion 
some embarrassment to the government from 
which he derived his only revenue, but that 
revenue was given in payment for a valuable 
consideration bestowed by the king while in 
possession of his throne, and which the English 
still retained. In asserting his rights against 
the Siamese, he was guilty of no breach of 
faith with regard to his British protectors. 
He was no party to the treaty by which they 
had acknowledged the claim of the Siamese 
to Queda, and he was not accountable for any 
inconvenience that might in consequence arise 
to them. Inconvenience bad arisen, and the 
English, to escape it, now iasisted upon the 
removal of the king to Malacca, a measure 
often pressed before, but always strenuously 
resisted by the king. But resistance at this 
period was hopeless. The king understood 
that, should he refuse compliance, his removal 
would be effected by force, and he therefore 
yielded the conseot which it was no longer in 
his power to withhold. 

Further to conciliate the Siamese govern- 
ment, and to atone for apparent disregard to 
the obligations of the treaty, it was deemed 
advisable by the British resident at Singapore 
to aid the recapture of Queda by blockading 
the mouth of the river. This proceeding was 
disapproved by the government of Bengal, 
who issued instructions discouraging any 
attempt, on the part of the British autho- 
rities in the straits, to mix themselves up in 
apy operations of a hostile character either by 
land or sea. These instructions arrived too 
late to have any effect, for when they were 
received, the Siamese, aided by the blockading 
force employed by the English, had already 
repossessed themeelves of Queda. The nar- 
rative of these proceedings cannot be more 
properly closed than by quoting the just 
observations made from home on the subject : 
—‘‘The case was unquestionably one of con- 
flicting obligations; but it is much to be 
regretted that, by our own default, we should 
have been placed in a position from which we 
could not extricate ourselves but by giving 
our assistance to replace the Malays of Queda 
under the yoke of a government which, from 
all that we learn, appears to be most deservedly 
odious to them.” 

Queda was not the only source of disquiet 
to the British government in the straits. The 
English, on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, 
ecem not to have been minutely informed of 
the relation in which they stood towards the 
petty native principalities. Nanning, one of 
them, soon afforded occasion for dispute. 
It was regarded by the newly-established 
European authorities as an integral part of 
the territory of Malacca, and they believed 
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reign power overit. The chieftain of Nanning, 
called the Pangholoo, appears to have taken 
a different view, and to have regarded himeelf 
as an independent prince, the equal and not 
the vassal of the power which claimed to 
be his superior. The British government as- 
serted ita pretensions by claiming authority in 
Nanning for its courts of judicature, and by 
demanding a portion of the revenue of the 
couutry as tribute. These demands were 
resisted, and it was deemed necessary to sup- 
port them by the despatch of a company of 
sepoys, whose presence it was not doubted 
would speedily bring the offending Pangholoo 
to submission. This expectation turned out 
to be erroneous. The officer in command of 
the party of sepoys found his progress ob- 
structed by trees placed across the road, the 
intervals being studded with spikes. These 
difficulties being surmounted, the party at- 
tacked a stockade, which they carried, but 
the success was attended by the loss of an 
officer and several men. The retura of the 
detachment to Malacca was effected with 
considerable difficulty, and by a route dif- 
ferent to that by which they had advanced. 
Reinforcements being obtained, the Pan. 
gholoo was subdued and tranquillity restored. 
The relations eubsisting between the Dutch 
goveroment and the native princes, by which 
the respective positions of those princes 
towards the British government were ne- 
cessarily governed, seem to have been but 
imperfectly understood, and probably they 
had never been defined with much accuracy. 
While the settlements in the straits were 
thue agitated, the interior of the territories 
subject to the government of Bengal was not 
free from disturbances. They commenced in 
Chota Nagpore, a zemindary forming part of 
the Ramgurh district, and which, with its 
subordinate pergunnahs, comprised an area of 
about ninety-five miles in length and eighty 
in breadth. The movement began in January, 
1832, at the south-eastern extremity, whence 
it extended rapidly to the northward, till the 
whole of Chota Nagpore proper and the 
adjacent perguonah of Palamow were in a 
state of insurrection ; or it may rather be 
said, that violence and pillage were universal 
and indiscriminate. The state of the whole 
country, iodeed, is depicted ia the following 
brief but striking description of one part of 
it, by Mr. Neave, a commissioner employed 
therein. ‘‘Of Toree,” said he, “I am at a 
loss to give any account, save that it is in a 
state of complete disorganization, to redeem 
it from which I can scarcely offer any plan.” 
To illustrate the condition of the pergunnah, 
the commissioner then proceeded to state that, 
with the exception of a few large landholders, 
it was the practice, of all persons within it 
to beat and rob, if practicable, all other 
persons that might fall in their way, and that 
nothing but superiority of physical force could 
insure safety. ‘‘The system,” said he, ap- 
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the roads are blocked up, and all passers are 
plundered.” 

The government, on learning the state of the 
district, had heen prompt in despatching a mili- 
tary force for the restoration of order ; but the 
amount was insufficient. In some cases, where 
tranquillity had been apparently restored, the 
departure of the military was immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewal of disturbances. On ove 
occasion a squadron of cavalry, encountering a 
body of six or seven thousand of the rioters, was 
compelled to retire with some small loss. <A 
detailed account of the measures pnrsued fox 
the re-establishment of order would possess no 
interest, as in their prosecution they were 
marked by nothiug to distinguish them from 
the ordinary course of snch proceedings. 
It will be enough to say that they suc- 
ceeded, and the disturbances themselves 
would scarcely deserve notice, were it not 
that they afford additional evidence of the 
constant tendency of the wilder portion of the 
subjects of the British government in India 
to break loose from the restraints of law and 
order, and to return to a state where the hand 
of every man is against his neighbour. 

The series of events next to be narrated will 
afford no unapt illustration of the ordinary 
blessings of native rnuls. Coorg was a small 
principality on the confines of Mysore, which 
the ambitious rulers of the latter state, Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultav, had for a time held in 
subjection. The romantic character of the 
prince who held the raj of Coorg during the 
war carried on by Lord Cornwallis with Tippoo 
Sahib, his imprisonment in Mysore, his escape 
and subsequent activity in asserting his owo 
claims and aiding the cause of the British 
government, have been already noticed. His 
son and successor was a person of widely dif- 
ferent character. Late in the year 1832, the 
sister of the rajah, named Dewah Amajee, 
with her hushand, Chinna Buswa, fled from 
Coorg into Mysore and claimed the protection 
of the British resident, Mr. Cassamajor, from 
the violence of their relative. The prince 
entertained a criminal passion for his sister, 
whose resistance he had threatened to visit 
with death. The fugitives received from the 
British government the protection which they 
sought. In the mean time the rajah, it was 
ascertained, had taken measures for increasing 
his military strength, the object of which 
proceeding was involved in douht. It was 
currently rumoured that his intention was to 
invade Mysore. The British resident, however, 
was of opinion that the views of the rajah were 
purely defensivs, and that hs was acting under 
the apprehension of being himself attacked by 
a British force. To obtain some defiuite infor- 
mation, and to calm the fears of the rajah, if any 
were entertained, Mr. Cassamajor was deputed 
to visit Coorg. The result was not very im- 
portant. The British resident fonnd the state 
of the country as bad as imagination could 
have pictured it, and he made some repre- 
sentations on the subject. These, as might 
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have heen anticipated, were without effect. 
The rajah denied the existence of discontent, 
and repelled all suggestions for improvement. 
But he disclaimed any intention of offensive 
warfare, alleging that he had heen led to 
apprehend an invasion of his own territories 
by the Company’s forces, and ascribed to 
this cause the preparations which he had made 
for increasing the efficiency of his army. With 
regard to this last point, the British resident 
expressed a hope that his visit had not been 
unproductive of good in putting an end to the 
rajah’s fears. 

The resident was to have borne a letter to 
the rajah from the governor of Fort St. George, 
but it did not arrive until after his return. 
It was then transmitted by another person, 
and the rajah forwarded an answer filled with 
complaints against Mr. Cassamajor, and de- 
manding the surrender of Chinna Buswa. 

Mr. Cassamajor, who had for some time 
discountenanced the belief of the rajah’s hos- 
tile intentions, had subsequently changed his 
opinion. In September, 1833, he recorded a 
minute, declaratory of his conviction that 
measures shonld be immediately taken to 
terminate the correspondence with the prince. 
Before this time the resident had expressed a 
wish to be relieved from the dnty of carrying 
on communications with the rajah, and he now 
suggested that Mr. H. 8. Graeme, resident 
at Nagpore, but temporarily sojourning for 
the benefit of his health at Bangalore, should 
undertake the task which he was anxious to 
relinquish. The suggestion was adopted, and 
Mr. Graeme appointed. The instructions 
transmitted to him were altogether of a pacific 
and conciliatory character. Some doubt was 
thrown upon the accuracy of the information 
forwarded to the government. The reports, 
it was said, which had been received from the 
resident, as well as from other British officers 
in Mysore, relating to the hostile preparations 
of the rajah, and to other points connected 
with the affairs of Coorg, had heen so various 
and contradictory, as to lead the government 
to believe that much of the information afforded 
had heen greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
unfounded. A hope was expressed—a very 
desperate one it must have been—that by a 
cautious avoidance of subjects calculated to 
irritate the rajab, that prince would he made 
sepsible of the impropriety of his recent beha- 
viour, and would be induced to retract the 
offensive language towards the British resi- 
dent in Mysore, in which he had indulged in 
his correspondence with that functionary. A 
letter, framed in a similar spirit, was addressed 
to the rajah. In this paper his alleged pre- 
parations were treated as entirely defensive— 
as arising from ‘‘ fears entertained hy his high- 
ness of some hostile measures on the part of 
the British government,” and these fears he 
was urged to dismiss. To the Court of Direc- 
tors the representations transmitted by the 
local government were of a character scarcely 
less favourable. 
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Their expectations soon experienced a shock. 
The rajah declined receiving a visit from Mr. 
Graeme under the pretence of illness. Hie 
reluctance was attributed to the dislike which 
he felt for Mr. Cassamajor, and to the belief 
which he was supposed to entertain that Mr. 
Graeme had been selected by the advice of 
that geatleman. Some attempts were made 
to remove the unfavourable impreseion of the 
rajah by complimentary and apologetic com- 
muoaications, but their only fruit was the 
expression of a wish on the part of the rajah 
to receive Mr. Graeme as soon as he ehould be 
sufficiently recovered, accompanied by the 
extraordinary intimation of a desire that the 
new agent of the British goverament should 
be accompanied by his predecessor, Mr. Casza- 
major, who, it was wuaoderstood, held no 
favourable place in the rajah’s opiniou. No 
time, however, was appointed for the desired 
meeting, and Mr. Graeme returned to Ban- 
galore. Pereonal communication seemed hope- 
lese, but ite place was supplied by a voluminous 
correspondence which 1t would be at once 
tedious and useless minutely to pursue. 

Mr. Graeme seemé very econ to have re- 
garded the success of his mission as hopeless, 
so far as his pereonal efforts were concerned, 
but he thought it probable that better fortune 
might await an attempt to negotiate through 
native agency. ‘Two persona were accor- 
dingly selected, one « Parsee merchant of 
Tellicherry, oamed Davoshah, the other named 
Hamagery Merion, in employment under the 
principal collector of Malabar. These pro- 
ceeded to Coorg under the presumed pro- 
tection of passports furnished by Mr. Graeme. 
Ere long, however, fears were entertained 
for the safety of the native diplomatiata, and it 
was deemed necessary formally to warn the 
rajah of the consequences of any act of violence 
exercised towards them. Davoshah was then 
permitted to retura to hie ordinary place of 
abode: hia colleague, lesa fortunate, was for- 
cibly detained at Coorg. Mr. Graeme re- 
monetrated. The rajah persieted in detainiag 
Hamagery Merion till the conclusion of an 
inquiry into certain charges of intrigue said to 
have been made against him, an act which he 
defended by reference to the case of the fugi- 
tives from Coorg, who had been statioaed in 
the British dominione. This specimen of rea- 
soaing is by no means calculated to give a high 
opinion of the rajah’e logical powers. Because 
certain powers from Coorg are permitted, at 
their own expresa desire, to reside within the 
British territory, he argued that he wae jus- 
tified in detaining in Coorg an accredited 
agent of the British government, in opposition 
to his owo wishes and in violation of the 
dignity of the state which he represented. 

The rajah waa again addressed ; again re- 
minded of the probable consequences of the 
course which he was pureuing, and a period 
was peremptorily fixed for the release of 
Hamagery Merion. Soon afterwarde the 
governor-general arrived at Madras, his lord- 
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ship having previously addressed a letter from 
Calcutta to the rajah intimating aa iotention 
of proceeding to Mysore at an early period, 
and a hope of there meeting the prince, or 
some coafideatial agent, to consider the mat- 
ters under discussion and adjust the existing 
differences. No aaswer being received to 
this letter, the governor-geaeral, on arriving 
at Madras, despatched another, notifying his 
approach, and informing the rajah that at 
Bangalore he ehould expect a reply to his 
former communication. At that place, too, it 
was stated the governor-general expected to 
learn that the requisition of the Britieh govern- 
ment for the release of ite native agent had 
been complied with, in which eveat, and after 
explaoatioa upon same other points, negotia- 
tions might be renewed, and it was hoped that 
the friendly relatioag formerly subsistiog 
might be re-established. The period for re- 
leasing Hamagery Merion expired and that 
person wag not released. The governor- 
geaeral proceeded to Bangalore, but there the 
required answer to his letter did not meet 
him. It was now quite obvious, even to the 
moet strenuous advocates of conciliation, that 
conciliation had been tried long enough; the 
moat sanguine hopes of those who had relied on 
negotiation as ao instrument for termiaating 
the existing disputes were now at an end. 
Nothing short of infatuation could prolong 
the hope of avoiding war; and ao appeal to 
weapons, better adapted thao argument to 
operate on the brutal mind of the rajah, was 
resolved upon. Lieuteoant Fraser had auc- 
ceeded to the political duties previously per- 
formed by Mr. Graeme, who was about to 
proceed to Europe. The former officer ac- 
companied the expedition against Coorg, and 
maintained communication with the vakeels of 
the rajah up to the moment when the autho- 
rity of the prince wae about to paes from him, 
aod when it must have been evident to himself, 
and all beside, that he had no course but 
unconditioaal submission. Few words will 
auffice to relate the results of the expedition. 
On the 6th of April a column, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Liadeay, entered Mercarah, 
the rajah’a capital, where the British colours 
were forthwith hoisted, under a salute of 
twenty-four gune, Piles of firewood were 
found ia various parts of the palace, appa- 
rently collected with the intention of destroy- 
ing the building, but from some canse the 
execution of the purpose had not been at- 
tempted. On the 10th the rajah surrendered 
himself. His goverament wae declared to be 
at an end, and the territories of Coorg per- 
manently anoexed to the British dominions. 
The occupation of Coorg opened to the con- 
querors a vast body of evidence relating to the 
crimes of ita former sovereign—evidence of 
numerous murders, some secret, sume public, 
some the offspring of revenge, some the re- 
eulte of a barbarous policy. Women, not less 
than those of the sterner sex—children as ygll 
as adults, were numbered among the victims 
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of his cruelty. Of the royal house, not a 
single male, except the guilty rajah, survived. 
The chief agent of the prince in the work 
of murder, and as was believed, the prime 
instigator of many of his atrocities, was his 
dewan, and the close of this man’s life was not 
unworthy of the career by which it was pre- 
ceded, A reward being offered for his appre- 
hension, he fled into a jungle a short distance 
from Mercarrah, upon one of the trees of 
which he was found hanging. Whether the 
dewan was his own execntioner, or whether 
summary justice was inflicted by some other 
hand, cannot be certainly known, as the fact 
of his being discovered dead in the sitnation 
which has been described stands uaillustrated 
by any explanatory evidence. But there is 
little reason to doubt that he added to the list 
of murders in which he had heen concerned, 
either as principal or accessory, that of himself; 
and thus by the last act of despair avenged 
the numerous victims of his crnelty in the 
heart of the country which had been the 
theatre of his crimes. His profligate master 
was more fortunate. Relying, it may be pre- 
sumed, on his royal privilege for earthly im- 
punity, he did not brave the vengeance of 
Heaven by prematurely rushing upon its judg- 
ment. He found that indulgence which it is 
the practice of the British government to ex- 
tend to the fallen, and though subjected, as he 
must have anticipated, to restraint, he was 
provided for in a mauner befitting, not his 
character, but his rank. Had his lot been 
cast in times when native power was pre- 
dominant, and had he fallen before that which 
for the time possessed the ascendancy, his fate 
would have been very different. That his life 
should have been spared would perhaps have 
been beyond reasonable hope; but had this 
boon been granted, he would most probably 
have been doomed to linger out the wretched 
remnant of his days in perpetual darkness. 
By the bounty of the British government he 
enjoyed not merely life, but all the means of 
rendering life agreeable. How far such ex- 
cessive liberality is advisable or expedient it 
is not so easy to determine. It is at least 
worthy of remark that the government has not 
always shown itself equally munificent to 
those who were far more deserving of consi- 
deration than the deposed rajah of Coorg. 

In removing such a monster from the throne 
which he disgraced, the British government 
conferred a valuable boon upon the unhappy 
people who had suffered under his misrule ; 
and he must entertain a very extravagant view 
of the rights of princes who can regard the act 
of removal as needing any lengthened justi- 
fication, The annexation of the conquered 
territory to the British dominions is not, on 
the first view, so clearly justifiable, but a very 
few words of explanation will show that, in 
this instance also, the right course was taken. 
The rajah was childless, and he had taken 
efigetual measures to cut of all pretensions to 
the succession not derived from himself. The 
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vacant throne was without a claimant, and 
the power which had occupied the country 
was called upon to provide in some manner 
for the administration of the goverament. 
A stranger might have been placed on the 
musnud ; hut there was no reason for the 
exercise of such self-denial on the part of the 
British government, more especially as the 
people manifested a strong desire to become 
British subjects. ‘The existence of such a 
desire removed every pretence for hesitation, 
since it was indisputable that the change which 
they wished was for their own advantage, 
and that no rightful claim stood in the way of 
its accomplishment. 

The administration of Lord William Ben- 
tinck was not fertile in great or interesting 
events. Those occurrences which have been 
selected for relation will not bear comparison, 
in point of importance, with the events of 
previous years ; and for posterity, the period 
during which Lord William Bentinck held the 
chief place in the Indian government will have 
few attractions. Nothing which it is con- 
sistent with the character of history to notice 
remains for report or observation, but the 
diplomatic arrangements concluded under his 
lordship’s rule, and ths internal changes 
effected by him. The former were neither 
numerous nor importaaot. The treaty ren- 
dered necessary by the refractory conduct of 
the rajah of Colapore received its ratification 
from Lord William Bentinck. In Scinde a 
treaty was concluded with the rajah of Khyr- 
poor, by Colonel Pottinger, principally with a 
view to the navigation of the Indus. With 
Hyderahad, in Scinde, arrangements having 
the same object were concluded by the same 
officer. 

Oude was, during Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, as at most other times, a 
source of apprehension and difficulty. To 
such a height had misgovernment arrived, as 
to overcome the reluctance of the home au- 
thorities to interfere in the affairs of native 
states; and the government of Bengal was 
authorized to assume for a time the manage- 
ment of the affairs of Oude. Lord William 
Bentinck, however, ahstained from exercising 
his authority, an act perfectly in accordance 
with the general character of his administra- 
tion. 

Turning to matters of internal arrangement, 
it hecomes necessary to advert to the measures 
for the retrenchment of expense, which may 
be regarded as the most peculiar, if not the 
most striking features of the policy which 
marked the period under review. At the 
time when Lord William Bentinck proceeded 
to India various causes combined to impose 
on the Indian government the observance of 
all practicable frugality. 

Great expenses had been incurred, and the 
usual consequence had followed, that much 
difficulty was found in meeting them. Under 
a sense of this difficulty new measnres of 
retrenchment were thought to be demanded, 
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while others prescribed long before, but never 
carried iuto effect, were revived and ordered 
to be adopted. Among them was the dimi- 
bution, in certain cases, of extra allowances 
long enjoyed by the military at distant stations 
under the name of hatta. 

The mode in which these allowances wers 
regulated had varied considerably down to 
the year 1796, when a uniform system was 
established, under which officers in garrison 
or cantonments were to receive what was 
termed half-hatta, with quarters or house- 
reut; in the field they were to receive full 
batta ; and in the vizier’s dominions, ia 
addition to full-batta, a further allowance of 
equal amount, thus giving to the officers 
statioued there an advautage equal to that 
which they appear to have previously enjoyed 
under the name of double batta. Orders had 
been given from home for the abolition of 
double batta; but when the arrangement by 
which it was iu fact retained under another 
name was reported, the Court of Directors, 
though expressing some disappoiatment, did 
not think fit te disturb that which had been 
done. 

The answer of the Court of Directors to the 
despatch communicating the adoption of the 
above regulations was dated in 1798. In 1801 
the court, however, ordered the discontinuance 
of the extra allowance to officers serviug iu 
the vizier’s dominions, Thesubject had ia the 
mean time, attracted the attention of the go- 
verament of Bengal. It was understood that 
the expense of residing in Oude, the ground 
ou which the allowance was grauted, had been 
greatly exaggerated hy report, and it was 
believed that the effect of maintaining the 
privilege was to make every officer anxious to 
go to Oude and unwilling to returu. The regi- 
ments stationed elsewhere, it was alleged, lost 
their best commanding officers, who, from the 
desire of the government to gratify men whose 
merit entitled their wishes to attention, were 
transferred, at their own solicitations, some- 
times pressed with great earnestuess, to the 
vizier’s dominions. Further it was repre- 
sented, that as the extra allowance ceased 
on going into the field beyond the pro- 
vince of Ouds, the grant of it operated as a 
check upon the natural and honourable desire 
of officers to be employed on active service. 
On thess grounds, with little reference to 
finaucial considerations, but rather from a 
regard to the spirit, activity, and discipliue 
of the army, the Bengal government had au- 
ticipated the orders of the court for abolishing 
the extra allowance. They at the same time 
made another change. Great expeuse had 
been incurred in erecting and repairing quar- 
ters for officers at certain half-batta stations. 
To guard agaiust this for the future, the officers 
were to bs required to provide themselves with 
quarters, and to compensate them for the loss, 
they were to receive, not the established allow- 
ance for house-rent, but full batta instead of half 
hatta. This latter arrangemeut was adopted 
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without any communication with the home 
authorities ; but, ou being reported, it was 
approved. The two changes appear to have 
bsen considered by the goveroment of Bengal 
ag parts of a siugle plan, They were so re- 
ported to the Court of Directors, the following 
remark being introduced into the letter in 
which they were communicated :—‘‘ The loss 
of the vizier’s allowances will be compensated 
to the aggregate body of the officers of the 
army by the grant which his excellency iu 
council has made to them iu certain cases of 
extra batta, in consideration of their providing 
themselves with quarters.” This view of the 
question was not confined to the Bengal gov- 
ernment ; it appears to have been enter- 
tained by the army—a point important to be 
noticed, as it was at a future period the origin 
of much dissatisfaction. 

No further change was either made or medi- 
tated till the year 1814. A general review of 
the state of the military establishments of 
India appears then to have taken place at 
home, and it was ordered that the allowance of 
full batta at those stations where half-batta 
and quarters had previously been granted 
should cease, and that, for the future, half- 
batta and house-rent should he substituted. A 
revised scale of allowance for house-rent wag 
at the same time furnished, the effect of which 
was to increase the amount at Madras and 
Bombay, but to diminish it at Beugal. 

These orders arrived in India while the 
government were engaged iu the Nepaul war. 
The Pindarrie and Mahratta war followed, and 
for a time the authorities had far more im- 
portant claims upon their attention than any 
arising out of disputable questions of allow- 
ances. When leisure was found for examining 
the subject, the Beogal government, instead 
of acting immediately upon the orders from 
home, deemed it proper to address to the Court 
of Directors a representation against their 
being carried into effect. The ground of their 
remoostrance was the alleged compact pre- 
viously adverted to. The court, they repre- 
seated, ‘‘could not have been aware that full 
batta in Bengal stands on the footing of 2 com- 
promise, for which the government stands vir- 
tually pledged in foro conscientie, since the 
order for granting, full batta to the whole was 
contemporaneous with that for withdrawing 
double batta from a part.” Iu place of the 
immediate reduction ordered, the Bengal go- 
veroment suggested that it should be pro- 
apective—that it should apply to no officer 
then iu the service, but ouly to cadets who 
might thereafter enter it. The court rejected 
the suggestion, and severely censured the con- 
duct of the Bengal government in making it, 
ou the ground that such a proceeding tended 
to create expectations, which being ungrati- 
fied, disappointment and dissatisfaction would 
ensue. Adhering to their former orders, they 
directed them to bs carried into effect, but in 
a modified manner; the change was not to 
affect officers who at the time of the promulga- 
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tion of the orders might be serving at the sta- 
tiona to which they applied, nor to the officera 
who should be sent to those stations on the 
next succeeding relief. 

These orders were tranamitted in Novem- 
ber, 1823. The marquis of Hastings had then 
quitted the government, but the prescribed 
retrenchment seema to have found no greater 
favour in the eyea of that nobleman’s successor 
than in his, The local government atill re- 
frained from acting oa them, and again trans- 
mitted an appeal against being required to 
enforce them. The ground they took was on 
one point the same with that on which the 
preceding government had made its stand— 
the presumed compact between the Company 
andite officers. But they added, that if saving 
were the object, the financial situation of the 
Company at that time did not call for such a 
mode of effecting it. The financial state of 
India, however, at the time when these state- 
ments came under consideration, was not such 
as to lend them much aid, and the feeling then 
prevalent in regard to the administration of 
Lord Amherst was calculated to prejudice 
rather than to advance the success of the 
attempt to shake the resolve of the home 
authorities. The inatructions heretofore con- 
troverted by the local government under two 
successive chiefa were once more repeated, and 
it fell to the lot of Lord William Bentinck to 
enforce them, which he did by general orders, 
dated the 29th of November, 1828. 

The publication of the general order pro- 
duced, as was to be expected, great excitement 
in the army of Bengal. Numerous memoriala 
complaining of the change effected by it were 
transmitted home ; some of them, it ia to be 
regretted, marked by an entire want of that 
calm and respectful tone which ought to cha- 
racterize all communicationa addressed by 
those who serve to those entitled to their obe- 
dience, and the absence of which is an offence 
agaiast good taste, not lesa than a breach of 
duty. Whether or not a more temperate course 
would have been attended with better success 
it is impossible to determine, but an offensive 
mode of prosecuting even a good cause is cal- 
culated to injure it, and it ia not surprising 
that the remonstrancea of the army on this 
occasion were without effect. 

The half-batta reduction waa but one of a 
seriea of retrenchments in which the governor- 
general engaged, and not a very important 
one. Lord William Bentinck had come ta 
India aa a reformer, and his zeal was quickeaed 
by repeated exhortations to economy from 
home. The civil service received the benefit 
of his lordship’s regulating hand, and if the 
amount of savinga which he was enabled to 
effect were small, his enemies cannot deny that 
the amount of change was considerable, or that 
the seeds of disorder were so liberally dia- 
tributed as to insure an abundant harvest 
through many succeeding years. 

It was not in financial affaire only that Lord 
William Bentinck waa anxious to appear in 
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the character of a reformer. Under pretence 
of improving the character of the civil service 
and providing for the advancement of merit, 
he sought to establish a syatem of universal 
eapionage, better suited to the bureau of the 
holy office of the Inquisition than to the closet 
of a atateaman anxious to be regarded aa the 
representative of all that was liberal. Every 
auperior officer, court, and board, was required 
to make periodical reporta oa the character 
and conduct of every covenanted servant em- 
ployed in a subordinate capacity. Like most 
of bis lordship’s projecta, this plan met neither 
with approbation nor success, and it was soon 
aboliabed. Shortly before he quitted India, 
and when, consequently, it was certain that 
whatever inconvenience might follow, no por- 
tion of it would be encountered by his lordship, 
be by a general order abolished the use of 
corporal punishment in the native army. 
Whether such punishment can in all cases be 
dispensed with—and whether the power of 
inflicting it be not eminently calculated to 
avert the necessity for any punishment—thbese 
are questions of deep interest— questions 
which should never be discussed but in a spirit 
of grave and sincere anxiety to discover the 
truth. But, however they may be answered, 
the act of Lord William Bentinck must atand 
exposed to aevere reprobation. He had no 
power to abolish the punishment with regard 
to one part of the troops serving in India, and 
the slightest reflection might have snggeated 
to any mind hut his own, the imprudence and 
inexpediency of abolishing it with regard to 
the remainder. 

But for the indulgence of similar extra- 
vagance in a variety of ways, the administra- 
tion of Lord William Bentinck would appear 
almost a blank, and were all record of it 
obliterated, poaterity would scarcely observe 
the deficiency, while it is certain they would 
have little reason to regret it. Yet there is 
one act for which it deservea not only to be 
remembered, but to be held ia eternal honour. 
By Lord William Bentinck an end was put to 
an atrocious system of murder which many of 
his predecessors had lamented, but which none 
had possessed the hardihood to suppreas. If 
every other act of hia government be covered 
by oblivion—and his lordship’s reputation 
would thereby suatain no loss—let one, at 
least, be rescued from the fate of the re- 
mainder. When future inquirere are desirous 
of ascertaining at what period and under what 
circumstances the horrible practice of auttee, 
once so prevalent in India, ceased—when they 
seek to know to whom humanity is indebted 
for emancipating Hiadoo widowa from the ne- 
cessity of destroying themselves by a death of 
torture on the funeral piles of their departed 
bushands, they will learn that it was Lord 
William Bentinck who afforded to the cause of 
truth and right this noble triumph. This 
recollection muat not be permitted to perish— 
the honour of the British name forbids it. 
Murder is in British India no longer recog, 
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nized by law; and if in the dark recesses of 
superstition instances may yet occur, the Bri- 
tish nation and the British government are 
cleansed from participatiou in the guilt. 

The best and brightest of his deeds has 
been reserved to close the history of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. It re- 
mains only to state that he quitted India in 
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May, 1835, having held the office of governor- 
general somewhat longer than the ordinary 
period ; but haviog done less for the interest 
of India and for his own reputation than any 
who had occupied his place since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, with 
the single exception of Sir George Barlow. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


EXPIRATION OF PRIVILEGES OF EAST-INDIA COMPANY—PETITIONS FOR FREE TRADE-—-HOSTILITY 


OF MR. HUSKISSON 


TO THE COMPANY—-REPORT ON THE CHINA 


TRADE—-CHANGE IN AD- 


MINISTRATION—-PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT—-EVIDENCE OF MR, MELVILL—DISCUSSIONS IN 


THE COURT OF DIRIECTORS—-RESOLUTIONS OF 


THE HOUSE OF OOMMONS: ADOPTED BY THE 


LORDS—BILL FOUNDED ON THE RESOLUTIONS AND PASSED. 


THE exclusive privileges continued to the East- 
India Company by the Act of 1813 expired in 
1834. Duriag the intervening tweaty years, 
the doctrines of free trade had been estahlish- 
ing themselves ia every quarter: at the end 
of that period their reign was at its zeaith. 
The servants of the Crown had uareservedly 
avowed a conviction of their ahstract truth, 
aod much had beea done towards carrying 
them into practical effect. The protection 
heretofore afforded to various branches of trade 
and maoaufactures had in maay instances been 
withdrawn ; even the old navigation laws of 
England, which had heen regarded as the 
fouodatioe of its maritime strength, and which 
had commaoded the approbation of Adam 
Smith himself, bad fallen before the trium- 
phaot march of liberal opiaions, The altered 
circumstances which followed the restoratioa 
of peace to Europe had increased the cry for 
new openings for commercial competition, and 
rendered it more general aud more fierce, 
An attack of uawoated vigour upon the privi- 
leges which the East-India Company yet re- 
tained was, therefore, to be anticipated when- 
ever those privileges should again come before 
parliament. 

The usual period was not allowed to elapse 
before the note of preparatioa was sounded, 
To the year 1820 every interest in the couatry 
was suffering great distress. Free trade was, 
by its advocates, loudly vauated as the only 
efficient remedy, and the marquis of Lans- 
downe, who took the lead upon the subject in 
the House of Lords, gave notice of a motion 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the couatry, which motion, 
on the 26th of May, he brought forward. In 
the course of the speech with which his lord- 
ship introduced the motion, he adverted to 
that which had previously been a subject of 
popular animadversion and complaint — the 
facilities enjoyed by the Americans, io regard 
to the trade with China, ia comparison with 
those of the merchants of Great Britain. The 
motion, being unopposed by the ministers, 
wag carried, and the committee appointed. 


On the 5th of June Mr. Baring, ia the House 
of Commons, moved for the appointment of a 
committee on the same subject; and this 
motion also was carried, aot only without op- 
position, but even without remark. 

Tt falls not within the purpose of this work 
to dwell upon any of the various objects of 
inquiry to which the two committees directed 
their attention, excepting such as related to 
the trade of the Tast-India Company. The 
most important of these was the refusal to 
British merchants of the privileges already 
noticed as enjoyed by those of America. 
American ships were allowed to carry Bri- 
tish manufactures from Great Britain to China, 
a privilege denied to British ships. With the 
manufactures thus carried from the shores of 
England, aa American merchant might pur- 
chase the produce of China, and bring it 
from thence to any part of Europe excepting 
Great Britain. The right to trade bhetweea 
Chioa and contineatal Europe was aot indeed 
a privilege granted by the British goverament, 
for that goverament had no power to withhold 
it, but the iaterdiction of similar communica- 
tion by British traders was its act; thus Eng- 
lishmen were restrained from participating in 
a beneficial trade, and thus were its profits 
throwa exclusively into the hands of foreign- 
ers. The Americans had another advantage, 
in heing enabled to carry on a profitable trade 
in furs between the north-western coast of 
America and Chiaa, iu the practice of which 
the English were restricted. On these points, 
as well as with regard to iocreasing the facili- 
ties of trade in the eastern archipelago, and 
reducing the amount of tonnage requisite for 
obtaining a license for the trade with India, 
the two cominittees called for the opinion of 
several directors of the East-India Company. 
These opinions were decidedly opposed to any’ 
further coacessions, and were stated by Mr, 
Charles Grant with great force and ingenuity, 

Other witnesses, some of them merchaats of 
great eminence, including Mr. George Lyall 
and Mr, Edward Ellice, of London, and Mr, 
John Gladstone, of Liverpool, offered teati- 
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mony of very different effect ; and, after exa- 
mining the evidence on both sides and weigh- 
ing its value, many impartial inquirers will he 
led to the conclusion that, on this occasion, 
the East-India Company were somewhat 
unduly sensitive as to the probable effect of 
relaxation. 

The reports of the two committees were, as 
must have been expected, favonrable to a re- 
laxation of the measures which the Company 
thought necessary for the protection of ita 
privileges ; but the existing compact was 
respected by the legislature, and no attempt 
was made to force a compliance with the sug- 
gested innpvations. Jn the mean time the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests were 
gathering their strength for the fight which, 
at no very distant period, was to take place, 
and the issue of which was to determine the 
fate of the remaining privileges of the East- 
India Company. 

Iodistinct murmurings preceded the com- 
ing storm; and at length those anxions to 
participate in the restricted trade began to 
speak out. On the 12th vf May, 1829, the 
House of Lords was enlightened by a peti- 
tion from Manchester, presented by the 
marquis of Lansdowne. The petition, accord- 
ing to the statement of the noble marquis, 
prayed that the lords would take into their 
early consideration the expediency of opening 
the trade to the East Indies. It seems to 
have been forgotten that the trade was already 
open. The form of obtaining a liceuse was 
requircd, and there was some limitatiou as to 
the ports to which ships were to proceed: 
such limitations, however, exist almost every- 
where; and it must not be supposed that the 
petitioners songht uorestricted freedom of com- 
merce. On the contrary, they modified their 
application for a consideration of the expe- 
diency of opening the trade to the East Indies, 
by adding, ‘‘and of imposing such limitations 
upon that trade as might be consistent with the 
commercial and manufacturiug interests of this 
country.” After some very general remarks in 
favour of the prayer of the petition, the mar- 
quis of Lansdowne said, ‘ he was well aware 
that the most extravagant expectations had 
been raised. Those expectations had arisen 
out of the depressed circumstances of the coun- 
try, which induced perspns to look ont anxi- 
ously for an opening in which to employ their 
capital, The petitiovers stated that the open- 
ing of the trade to India would he calculated 
more than anything else tn raise the manufac- 
tures and trade of this country to that pros- 
perity from which they had fallen; and he 
was sure that under such circnmstances, the 
petition would meet with their lordships’ 
atteotive consideration.” Lord Calthorp pre- 
sented a similar petition from Birmingham. 
Lord Ellenborough, president of the Board of 
Commissioners, expressed his conviction of the 
great importance of the subject, but declined 
giving any intimation of the course which 
ministers intended to pursue. 
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On the same day the ery of free trade was 
raised in the Honse of Commons by Mr. Hus- 
kisson. When Mr. Canning thought fit to 
relinquish his seat for Liverpool, on the 
ground that the representation of a great com- 
mercial town was inconsistent with the duties 
of an adviser of the Crown, he surrendered 
the borough to Mr. Huskisson, who did not 
participate in the scruples of his chieftaio. As 
the representative of Liverpool, Mr. Huskis- 
son was, of course, the euemy of the East- 
India Company ; and in presenting a petition 
praying for the abplition of such exclusive 
privileges as that body yet retained, he entered 
into w long and laboured statement, for the 
purpose of showing the great extension of 
trade which had taken place since the cessation 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges with 
regard to India in 1813. It appeared, how- 
ever, from a counter statement made by Mr. 
Astell, chairman of the Company, that the 
accuracy of the alleged facts with which Mr. 
Huskisson had been provided was by no 
meaus equal to the vivacity of the expecta- 
tions which he had heen instructed to profess. 
With regard to the comparative prices and 
qualities of tea, one of the points atissue, Mr. 
Hnuskisson subsequently declared that he knew 
nothing, except what had been told him, and 
what he learnt from price-currents. On 
auother point, which related to the amount of 
tonnage employed in the India trade at dif- 
ferent periods, Mr. Huskisson did not venture 
any explanation or defence. 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, Mr. Whit- 
more submitted a motion for inquiry, which 
was negatived withouta division : it furnished 
occasion, hnowever, for a very long speech trom 
the mover, aod some shorter oues from other 
members. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Goulburn, thonght the sessipn too far 
advanced to admit of inqniry, and suggested 
its postponement until the next. Mr. Hus- 
kisson was for entering upon inquiry at pnee, 
as was also Mr. Hume. Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Robinson supported the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Wynne lamented the continuance of the China 
trade for so long a period in the hands of the 
Company. Mr. Baring topk au intermediate 
view between the opinions that had been ad- 
vaneed by other speakers, and appeared tp 
have equal doubts as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of any course. Sir Charles 
Forbes thought the union of sovereign and 
merchant in the Company disadvantageous ; 
but added, that, objectionable and taulty as 
the Company’s goverument might be, it was 
preferable to that of our colonial governments ; 
and he congratulated the natives of India on 
being placed under the governmeut of the 
Company instead of the Crown. With regard 
to the China trade, it was his opinion that the 
expectations formed of the advantages to be 
derived from openiug it would be disappointed : 
that country was hermetically sealed against 
foreigu commerce, The trade at Canton was 
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carried on by a monopoly ; the whole empire 
was managed by monopolies. The Hoag 
mnerchants fixed the prices of the commodities, 
aod the markets of Canton had maintained 
such a uniformity of prices for tweoty years 
that the article of cotton had seldom varied 
beyond eight or ten tales per pecul. Trade 
was interdicted at every other port in China ; 
and it was within his own knowledge, that an 
enterprising individual had fitted out a vessel 
for the purpose of forcing a trade in other 
ports of the empire, who had not only beea 
unable to effect his object, but had heen 
obliged to purchase provisions by stealth and 
with hard dollars. 

Mr. Astell afterwards addressed the House 
in a speech marked by great ability as well as 
by great moderation. Referring to the alleged 
increase of exports to India, he denied that it 
was by itself a proof of increased prosperity. 
To be satisfactory upon this point, the in- 
creased export should be accompanied by aa 
increase of import from Iadia. The Company 
had long heen alive to the necessity of encovu- 
raging production in India. The article of 
cotton had received especial attention. But 
the muslias of India, once so famous, had 
been supplanted by the manufactures of Man- 
chester and Glasgow. European articles, he 
said, were to be obtained at the presidencies 
as cheap as in England. 

Mr. Warburton complained of the impedi- 
meats thrown in the way of Europeans de- 
sirous of visiting India, at the same time that 
he complained of the want of sufficieat pro- 
tection for the natives against injuries inflicted 
by such persons. Against one part of the 
existing system for the government of India 
he was singularly bitter. The constitution of 
the Board of Commissioners he thought highly 
objectionable. With respect to the persons 
who composed that hoard, no doubt they had 
the interests of our Indian possessions sin- 
cerely at heart; but how was it possible, he 
asked, that they coulddo any good when they 
held office only by the tenure of aday? The 
moment they had learned to do their duty 
they were removed to some other office, and 
new persons were introduced, just as ignorant 
of the state of India as their predecessors when 
they first became members of the Board. 
This subject, he declared, required the serious 
atteation of the House. 

Lord Ashley made some remarks io reply 
to part of Mr. Warburton’s statements. He 
was followed by Mr. Brougham, whose speech 
was devoted principally to pointing out the 
difficulties of the subject. He wished the 
entire abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
and if the mercantile question only stood in 
the way, it conld, he said, be easily dealt 
with : but the difficulty was, how the removal 
of this monopoly could he accomplished with 
perfect security to the other great interests 
that were concerned—with safety to the 
essential interests of the immense country 
governed by the Company, and with safety, 
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also, to its long-established government. When 
he said this, it would be at once conceived, 
that he did not wish to transfer that govern- 
ment to this country, because, though an 
aaomaly, yet the government of India, as 
regarded the interests of the people and the 
maintenance of due aud legal subordiaation, 
could not, he thought, be placed so safely in 
other hands, even if they lived to see the 
Company ceases to be traders, and aspire only 
to be governors of a mighty empire. Taking 
into view everything connected with the 
subject, he thought it better to defer inquiry 
until ao early period of the next session. A 
short reply from Mr. Whitmore closed the 
debate. The result has been already men- 
tioned, 

Early io the session of 1830 the question of 
the renewal of the privileges of the East-India 
Company was introduced in hoth houses by 
the government. In the House of Lords, on 
the 9th of February, Lord Ellenhorough moved 
for a select committee ‘‘to iaquire into the 
present state of the affairs of the East-India 
Company, and the trade between the East 
Indies, Great Britain and China.” In his 
speech prefacing the motion, Lord Ellen- 
horough adverted with some iadignation to 
the fallacies and erroneous reports which, he 
observed, had been scattered through the 
country. Amoag these, he gave prominence 
to one assertion, most industriously propagated 
—that the territorial finances of India derived 
no benefit fromths commercial funds or profits 
of the Company. So far from that heiog the 
case, it would, his lordship said, appear from 
the documeats laid hefore parliament, that, 
during the course of the sixteen years that had 
elapsed since the modified renewal of the 
Company’s privileges, the territorial finances 
of India had been aided, either directly or 
indirectly, by as large a sum from the Com- 
pany’s commercial profits as had been appro- 
priated to the payment of dividends to the 
propristors of East-Iodia Stock. In other 
words, the Company had applied to the 
benefit of the people whom they goveraed, a 
portion equal to that enjoyed by themselves 
of the net profit derived from the exclusive 
trade against which so much _ interested 
clamour was raised. Lord Elleoborough, io 
other parts of his speech, alluded to the in- 
creased consumption of tea, and the reduction 
that had heen effected in the price of that 
commodity ; to economical reform, then anu 
unceasiag topic of discussion ; to the substi- 
tution of native service for that of Europeans ; 
and to the desire shown by the East-India 
Company to increase the commerce of India 
with Eugland, as manifested by a large re- 
duction of the duties imposed on the impor- 
tation into the former country of the manu- 
factures of the latter, as well as by a cor- 
responding reduction in the duties on the 
export of indigo and cotton, articles of great 
importance to British manufacturers, The 
sh a of arene signified his appro- 
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bation of the motion, and expatiated on the 
importance of the duty which the House was 
called upon to perform; after which the 
debate diverged into a discussion of a personal 
nature, which it is unnecessary to pursue. 
Lord Ellenborougt’s motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee wae carried. 

Ou the same day, in the House of Commona, 
Mr. Peel moved for the appcintment of a 
select committee. Having stated his reasons 
for referring the whole subject to one com- 
mittee, he proceeded to speak of the conduct 
of the East-Iodia Company. Looking to the 
representations of which he was in possession, 
viewing the documents that were in his 
hands, he was bound to say, that any inves- 
tigation into the conduct of that body would, 
he believed, tend to their credit. Contrasting 
the admwninistration of the Company with that 
of any other colonial establishment that ever 
existed, he was convinced that their conduct 
had redounded greatly to their honour. On 
the commercial part of the question he re- 
frained from giving any opinion, while on that 
which he admitted to be the most important 
of all, the welfare of the people of India, he 
urged the propriety cf endeavouring, while 
keeping them under British rule, ‘‘to atone 
40 them for the sufferings they endured, and 
the wrengs to which they were exposed in 
being reduced to that rule; and to afford 
them such advantages, and confer on them 
such benefits, as may in some degree console 
them for the loss of their iodependence.” 

After some remarks from Mr. Whitmore, 
Mr, Peel submitted a list of the proposed com- 
mittee. Sir James Macdonald and Mr. Hume 
cbjected to the introduction of the names of 
two or three East-India directors, and General 
Gascoyne (member for Liverpool) took the 
. Saupe course, because one of the members 
named had written a pamphlet in favour of 
the East-India Company. ‘The members, who 
were either led by their inclinations, or com- 
pelled by their position, to oppose the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, seemed to think 
that no committee could be a fair one unless 
composed entirely of persons devoted to one 
side of the question into which they were to 
inquire. 

This was noticed by Mr. Astell, who ob- 
served that he kuew not why the defenders of 
the East-India Company were not to be heard 
in the house, or in the committee, as well as 
its professed opposers ; nor why a gentleman 
who had been the public advocate of opinions 
hostile to the renewal of the Company’s charter, 
and because he had presented petitions to the 
same effect, was on that ground to be appointed 
ainember of the committee, while directors 
were to be excluded, becauze their leanings 
were presumed to be the other way. 

These observations called up Mr. Huskisson, 
who maintained that there was a difference 
between the directors and persons who had 
not the same degree of interest in the concerns 
of the Company. 
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Mr. Baring, who followed Mr. Astell, 
balanced the advantages and disadvantages of 
admitting East-India directors te the com- 
mittee, until it appeared almost impossible to 
determine in which direction the scale turned : 
on the whole, he seemed to conclude that it 
was preferable to have them. He thought 
the choice of the committee fair, but he said 
that he should go into the discussion with a 
strong impression that the task imposed upon 
them was beyond their power. 

These views appeared to be adopted by Mr. 
Bright, who, however, claimed that for him- 
self which he denied to the committee. He 
should reserve to himself, he said, the right of 
judging the question just as if no committee 
of inquiry had been instituted. Mr. P. 
Thomson, whe fellowed, accused his prede- 
cessor in the debate of inconsistency, he hav- 
ing, in a former session, been loud in calling 
for a committee. After Mr. Huskisson had 
objected to so many county members being 
placed on the committee, and General Gas- 
coyne had given netice of an intention (which 
he did not fulfil) to move an instruction to the 
committee to take into consideration the trade 
with China, and the propriety of removing 
impediments in the way ofa free trade with 
India, the committee waa finally agreed to. 

The committees of the two houses entered, 
without delay, upon the duty for the discharge 
of which they had been appointed. The China 
trade was the first subject of inquiry, and the 
investigation was conducted, in the Commons 
committee more especially, with great and 
searching minuteness. Mr. Huskisson was 
oue of the most active and diligent members. 
He was, as has been seen, a devoted partisan 
of one side of the great queation in dispute, 
and the zeal which he brought to the service 
of the cause was on one occasion exhibited in 
a remarkable manner. The Company were by 
law precluded from putting up their tea for 
sale at any price which, upon the whole of the 
teas put up at any one sale, should exceed the 
prime cost, with the freight and charges of 
importation, together with lawful interest 
from the time of the arrival of such tea in 
Great Britain, and the commen premium of 
insurance as a compensation for the sea risk 
incurred. In the course of the examination 
of one of the witnesses called hefore the com- 
mittee, it appeared that losses upon the out- 
ward trade to China were considered by the 
Company as lesses upon remittances made to 
China for the purchase of teas. This fact was 
eagerly seized upon by Mr. Huskisson, who 
contended that it was a violation of the law, 
and that the Company had thereby forfeited 
their charter. He was not content with ex- 
pressing a mere opinion on the point ; he gave 
notice of an intention to propose that the 
committee should make a special report, giving 
it the weight of their united authority. This 
notable plan of annihilating the hated pri- 
vileges of the Company at a stroke was 
defeated by the clear and conyincing state- 
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ments of a witness subsequently called—Mr. 
J.C. Melvill, auditor of the East-India Com- 
pany’s accounts. His explanation of the opera- 
tions of the Company was, “that all the 
Company’s arrangements and remittances to 
Chinn were made with a view, solely and 
exclusively, to supplying their treasury at 
Canton witb funds for the purchase of tea,” 

Another objection related to the charge 
made for interest ia the Company’s caleula- 
tions. A doubt was expressed whether the 
Company ought, in fixiog the price of tea, to 
charge iaterest previously to the arrival of the 
tea, interest from that period to the time of 
sale heing allowed by Act of Parliament. 
This objection was met by pointing out that 
private merchants, io making similar calcula- 
tioas, would certainly include interest of money 
as part of the cost of an article, and that, if 
excluded in the case before the committee, the 
upset price of the tea would not be, as 
intended, the sum of the prime cost and 
charges, but that of the prime cost and charges 
exclusive of interest; the result being, that 
the public would have the use of the Company’s 
eapital for nothing. This result, as was justly 
remarked, could nat be helieved to have been 
within the iatention of the legislature. It is 
not undeserving of observation, that in their 
calculation of interest the Company displayed 
a singular liberality. The charge for interest 
upon their outward consigaments from Eng- 
land was for six months—the proceeds of these 
consigoments, it appeared, were not realized 
for ten months. Agaio: they were entitled 
by Act of Parliament ta charge interest upon 
the stock of tea in warehouse votil the period 
of sale. They did not avail themselves of this 
permission to its full extent, their charge 
under this head being limited to eighteen 
months, while the average period that the tea 
remained in warehouse was twenty months. 

Io calculatiog exchanges, the Company had 
been accustomed to compute the value of fine 
silver at the old Minot standard of five shillings 
and twopence per ounce. This had heconie 
obsolete, gold having for soine time been the 
only standard in Great Britain, and it was 
urged that by adhering to the old silver 
standard the Company had fallen into irre- 
gularity aod error. It appeared that, upon 
an average of all the years from the renewal 
of the Company’s term of the government of 
India and exclusive trade to China to the 
period of inquiry, there was only w small 
fractional differeace between the value of the 
rupees at the market price and according to 
the old standard. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the 
eaptious and querulous objections raised hy 
the enemies of the Company, and successfully 
disposed of by its witness, Mr. Melvill. It 
is sutficient to ohserve, that his evidence 
effectually silenced the assertion, that the 
Company had forfeited their charter by a 
systematic violation of the law, and the threats 
which were superadded to that assertion. It 
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was hencefurth clear, that, whatever might be 
its fate for the future, the Company must 
enjoy its privileges for the remaiader of the 
period secured hy law, or be despoiled of them 
by a breach of national faith. 

Portions of the evidence taken before the 
committee bad beea reported to the House 
from time to time. On the 8th of July the 
chairman presented a report on the China 
trade, eminently distinguished by clearaess, 
completeness, and impartiality. It exhibited 
a Incid and comprehensive abstract of the 
evidence without any expression of opinion. 
A shorter report on matters unconnected with 
the China trade, and being no more than ano 
introduction to a part of the evidence, was 
also presented. Oo this occasion Mr. Trant 
expressed a haope that, in the following session, 
the committee which might be appointed 
would especially consider Indian affairs with 
reference to the interests of the natives 
of India. General Gascoyne reiterated his 
former complaints as to the construction of 
the committee, and condemned the report as 
betraying a partiality to the Hast-Iadia Com- 
paoy. The enemies of the Company in the 
Honse were obviously disappointed by the 
results of the inquiry. Mr. Stuart Wortley 
defended the report, and Mr. Ward, the 
chairman of the Committee, reminding the 
House that the report was only a summary of 
the evidence, stated that those members of 
the committee who were most opposed to the 
claims of the Hast-India Company expressed 
the highest opinion of its impartiality. He 
pithily added, that if the result of the evi- 
dence were favourable to the Company, it 
must be recollected that the committee had no 
power to constrain witnesses in their answers, 
Mr. John Stuart, a gentleman whose name 
was placed on the committee at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hume, added his testimony to 
the fairness of the report. The committee 
of the Honse of Lords reported in a manner 
less elahorate than the Commons committee, 
hut with some admixture of opinion. 

In Octohcr the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the Company were invited to an ia- 
terview with the duke of Wellington, prime 
minister, and Lord Ellenborough, president 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of Iadia. The duke of Wellington, in opening 
the business, suggested the probability of the 
Company heing permitted to retain the go- 
verainent of India, but deprived of the 
mouopoly of the China trade. The chairman, 
Mr. Astell, pointed out the financial difi- 
culties which would arise from such a course; 
the.advantages which resulted both to India 
aod Great Britain from the continuance of the 
Company’s trade with China and the necessity 
that the security of the Company’s capital 
should be guaranteed in the event of an 
change. It was observed in reply, that the 
Company would have the security of their 
fixed property in India, aod with regard to 
the assistance afforded to India from the 
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China trade, it was hoped that the reductions 
of Indian expenditurs which had been and 
might hereafter be made, would hring the 
charges within the revenue; that if not, the 
deficit must be made good hy loans or other- 
wise, as parliament might direct ; but that, 
on the supposition of the revenues of India 
being ao longer assisted by the profits of the 
China trade, it would be necessary to sub- 
ject the expenditure to general and efficient 
control, 

The communication of the king’s ministers 
having been submitted to a committee of cor- 
respondence, a minute was recorded by that 
body, declaring that they conld not recom- 
mend the Company to be a party to such an 
alTrangement as that suggested hy the minister 
of the Crown, It was remarked, that this 
was the first occasion, since the existence of 
the present system, on which a proposal had 
been submitted which, while it conferred no 
one advantage on the Company, put their 
commercial capital in hazard ; leaving them 
without any security for the large sums which 
they had embarked in the government of 
India, except that which might be afforded 
by the property which they held in their own 
right, and which could not properly he taken 
from them. The advantage derived to India 
from the surplus profits of the China trade 
beyond ten-and-a-half per cent. (the amount 
to which the proprietors’ dividends wers 
limited) was pointed nut, as well as the 
financial danger to be apprehended from the 
proposed change, These views, on being sub- 
mitted at a later period to a Court of Directors, 
were approved and adopted by them. 

Within a very short period of the ioterview 
which gave rise to the minute above men- 
tioned, an important change in the king’s 
councils took place. The administration, of 
which the duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel were the chief members, resigned, and 
a Dew one was formed under Earl Grey. It 
was composed of Whigs of various shades of 
liberality, with the intermixture of three or 
four memhers of the party of Mr. Canning. 
Among the latter was Mr. Charles Grant— 
subsequently Lord Glenelg—tbe new presi- 
sident of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, 

One topic of absorbing interest occupied 
tho principal share of attention, both in the 
cahinet and in parliament; but in this place 
it is proper to advert only to such proceedings 
as were connected with the Compapy’s tenure 
of government and exclusive trade. On the 
4th of February, 1831, Mr. Grant moved the 
re-appointment of the committee of inquiry. 
Mr. Whitmore thereupon took occasion to 
express an opinion, that enough was already 
kuown to enable the Honse to take steps 
towards laying open the China trade. Mr. 
Hume concurred ; while Mr. Cutlar Fergusson 
and Mr. Astell dissented from the views of 
Mr. Whitmore. On the 5th of April, 
Mr. Grant moved that notice be given of 
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payment of the debt due by the public to the 
Company at the expiration of three years, 
preparatory to the cessation of its exclusive 
trade. On the 2Ist of April, on occasion of 
the marquis of Lansdowne presenting a peti- 
tion to the House of Lords from Glasgow, 
praying for free trade to China, free trade to 
India, avd permission freely to settle in India, 
Lord Ellenborough avowed, that it was the 
intention of the government of which he was 
a member to open the trade to China, and 
that, to enahle them to effect that object, their 
efforts had heen devoted to reducing the ex- 
penditure of India, This mode of supplying 
deficiency, vaguely bioted at in the com- 
muvication made tv the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of the Company, by the duke of 
Wellington and Lord Ellenborough while in 
office, was now avowed by the latter noble- 
man ; and by exhibiting a motive previously 
concealed, the declaration assists in explaining 
the intense anxiety which had for some years 
been displayed to reduce expenditure, not 
only io cases where it was excessive, but 1a all 
cases without exception. 

A dissolution of parliament having taken 
place, it became necessary on the meeting of 
the new one to re-appoint the committee on 
EKast-India affairs, and a motion to that effect 
was made by Mr, C. Grant on the 28th of 
June. Mr. Whitmore complained that the 
directors of the Company had throwa impedi- 
ments in the way of obtaining information. 
The charge was indigoantly repelled by Mr. 
Astell, who maintained that the course pur- 
sned in the committee was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the terms of its appointment, 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson averred that the direc- 
tors had given every facility for inquiry by 
allowing access to their records, and charged 
Mr. Whitmore with having thrown every- 
thing into confusion by the msthod, or rather 
want of method, with which he bad conducted 
bis inquiries in the committee. Mr. C. Graot 
also vindicated the directors from the sus- 
picion of throwing any obstruction in the way 
of the inquiries which the committee had cou- 
sidered it their duty to institute. Mr. Hume 
agreed in the ohservatioos of Mr. Astell, 
who, he said, had clearly stated that, till the 
Company petitioned, the matter was in the 
bands of governinent ; and Mr. Hume thought 
government should suggest some mode of con- 
ducting the business. Sir John Malcolm re- 
commended that the various subjects before 
the committee should be looked upon as 
forming parts of an entire system; and Sir 
Charles Forhes, after reproving some members 
of the former committee for non-attendance, 
said that he bopsd the interests of the East- 
India Company would be duly attendsd to, as 
the couotry owed to that Company a debt of 
gratitude. Sir James Macdonald thought in- 
conveniences arose from there heing two parties 
in ths committee strongly opposed to each 
other; and Mr. Robinson attributed the diffi- 
culty to members going into the committee 
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with pre-conceived opinions. Ths committee 
was re-appointed. 

Mr, Whitmore, on the 20th July, presented 
a petition from certain British aad native in- 
habitants of Calcutta, praying the abolition of 
the East-India Company’s monopoly. This 
gave rise to some conversation, in which 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson and Sir John Malcolm 
taok part; but the result possessed little of 
interest, and nothivg of novelty. The session 
closed without aay further discussion of the 
subject, without aay intimation of the intention 
of ministers, and without any result following 
from the evidence obtaioed by the committee, 
the tendency of which was decidedly in favour 
of a renewal of the Company’s privileges. 

Parliament again assembled on the 6th of 
December. On the 8th, Lord Ellenborough, 
in moving for certain returns connected with 
India, adverted to the omission of any notice 
of the subject io the king’s speech, and inferred 
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general committee only would report to the 
House. 

The committes met, and in the course of 
their labour collected the largest mass of 
evidence on Indian affairs extant. Oo the 
16th of August they reported to the House. 
Though not entirely free from the expression 
of opinion, the report is for the most part an 
abstract of portions of ths evidence, with 
references to the minutes and appendices on 
which it is founded. The close of the session 
prevented any discussion in Parliament, and the 
usual repose of a vacation suspended all refer- 
ence to the subject until the end of the year. 

Among the subjects which had occcupied 
the attention of the committee, the most 
important and most exciting was finance, The 
accounts of the Company were divided into 
two great branches, — territorial and com- 
mercial, The most desperate efforts were 
made to show that the commerce of the 
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ministers to bring the question hefore Parlia- 
ment during that session. He disapproved of 
the postponement, expressed his belief that 
the Act of 1813 had been passed without 
proper consideration, and referred to an 
opinion to that effect, delivered by those who 
had since hecome the kiog’s advisers. He 
thought the re-appointment of the committee 
indispensable; and, if not revived, said he 
would submit «4 motion on the subject. A 
full inquiry into the financial affairs of India, 
he thought, was called for, as upon that would 
depend the question whether the Company 
would be able to carry oo the govcrament 
without assistance from this country. Earl 
Grey admitted that ministers did not intend 
to bring on any measure on the subject of the 
East-India Company’s charter duriag that 
session; pledged himself that ample time 
should he given for discussion, and intimated 
that he considered great part of the difficulty 
and responsibility attending the settlement 
of the question to have been obviated, by tha 
extensive inquiries which had takea place 
through the committees of the two houses. 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Mr. Charles 
Graot moved once more for the appointment 
of acommittee. Mr, Courtaey aad Sir James 
Macdonald supported the motion. Mr. Goul- 
burn wished to know, whether the committee 
were to report opinions, or only to collect 
evidence and putitin form. In refereace to 
a suggestion of Mr. Grant, for dividiog the 
committee into a number of sub-committees, 
Mr. Goulburn also inquired whether, if the 
suggestion were adopted, such sub-committees 
were to report to the House as to the parti- 
cular topics of investigation submitted to 
them. Mr. Stuart Wortley also proposed a 
question as to the functions of the sub- 
committees. In answer, Mr. Grant said, the 
words of his resolution were the same as 
those used on a former occasion ; that the 
precise duties of the sub-committees would be 
best regulated in the committee, and that the 


of the territory—that the Company had noo 
capital, and that the trade was a constant 
drain upon the revenue. On the other hand 
it was maiotained, that the Company had 
capital to a very large amouot, aod that the 
profits of their trade had not only paid the 
dividends on its stock, bnt had afforded a large 
surplus for the benefit of the territory, a sur- 
plus which would have appeared much greater, 
had not the adjustment of accouats between 
territory and commerce heen made at a rate 
of exchange injurious to the latter, aad 
arbitrarily imposed by the Board of Commis- 
sioners in opposition to the representations 
of the Court of Directors, for no apparent 
purpose but that of coacealiag the obligation 
incurred by that branch of finance, in regard 
to which the Compaoy was only a trustee, to 
that in which it wasa principal, administering 
its owo affairs. These accounts, inevitably 
attended with some degree of intricacy, were 
thus involved in a labyrinth of coafusion, well 
suited to the views of those whose object was 
to misrepresent and distort. Here, again, 
the Company found an able advocate in 
Mr. Melvill, by whose lucid, masterly, and 
convincing evidence, the errors aad misrepre- 
sentations of their adversaries were exposed, 
and the question, whether territory had 
gained at the expense of commerce, or com- 
merce at the expense of territory, triumph- 
anotly settled. Notwithstanding this, how- 
evew the accounts, at the suggestion of ons of 
the leading opponents of the Company, were 
submitted to a professional accountant, selected 
hy the Board of Commissioners. This gentle- 
man (Mr. Peaonington), after seven months’ 
iavestigation, reported, that in the fifteen 
years commeacing 1814-15, when the separa- 
tion of territory and cominerce took place, 
in conformity with the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, territory had gained from 
commerce, exclusive of interest, £3,507,423, 
by the use of the Board’s rate of exchange in 
repaying the suius advanced by commerce to 
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territory ; that the average annual profit of 
the India and China trade during that period 
was £1,009,047 ; and that from the manage- 
ment of private goods and other sources, 
£364,564 ; and that of the commercial profits 
during the fifteen years a sum of £4,923,021 
had heen directly applied to territorial purposes, 
to the liquidation of Indian debt,or in a man- 
ner that operated to prevent its increase. 

In December, the chairman received a com- 
munication of the views of Government as to 
the conditions upon which the charter should 
be renewed ; one of the most important arnong 
the proposed changes heing, that the China 
mouopoly should cease. The Company were 
to retain their political functions ; but their 
assets, commercial and territorial, were to be 
assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the 
territorial government of India. In return, 
an annuity of £630,000 was to he granted, 
payahle iu England by half-yearly instalments, 
to be charged upon the territorial revenues of 
India exclusively, and to form part of the 
territorial debt of that country,—to be un- 
redeemable for a limited period, after which 
it might be redeemed, at the option of parlia- 
ment, by the payment of one huadred pounds 
for every five guineas of annuity. The uew 
annuitants were to retain the character of a 
joint-stock company. Soms changes were 
suggested in the arrangements for the educa- 
tion of civil servants, with a view to create 
competition. Every British subject was to 
have the right of proceeding to the priacipal 
seats of government in India without license ; 
but the right of visiting the interior, or of 
residing there, and of acquiring and holding 
property, was to he subject to regulation and 
restraint by the local government. It was 
further proposed to add to the power of the 
Board of Commissioners, by the following 
modifications of the system previously in 
operation :—That the receipt of a final and 
conclusive order from the Board for the trans- 
mission to India of any despatch, should bind 
the Court to send such despatch by the first 
ship ; that in case of the refusal of the Court 
to prepare a despatch when directed by the 
Board, or to send out one altered by the Board, 
the Board should have power to send it out 
themselves ; that the power of the Court to 
recall a governor or commander of the forces 
should not be exercised without the veto of the 
Board ; that the Board should exercise the 
sanie control over the grant of pensions and 
salaries helow two hundred pounds per annum, 
and gratuities below six hundred pounds, which 
they had previously exercised over those of 
larger amounts ; aod that the home establish- 
ment and expenditure should be placed under 
the control of the Board. 

A long and tedious correspondence ensued 
between the Court and the president of the 
Board which was submitted to a general court 
of the proprietors of the East-India Company 
on the 25th Mareh. The Chairman, Mr. 
Ravenshaw, introduced the subject in a 
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speech, touching on the principal points in 
discussion, but abstaining from any decisive 
expression of opinion. The papers were then 
read ; and this operation occupying five hours, 
the consideration of the subject was postponed 
till the 15th of April, after a motion for print- 
ing the correspondence had been made by the 
chairman and carried. 

Oo the 15th of April the court again met, 
and the discussion of the question before it 
was protracted, by repeated adjournments, to 
seven days. After the reading of a dissent, 
recorded by Mr. Tucker, from certain parts 
of the letters addressed to the president of the 
Board by order of the Court of Directors, Sir 
John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions 
expressive of a disposition on the part of the 
Company to accept generally of the hargain 
proposed by the ministers of the Crown, but 
with certain modifications of the terms. The 
alterations suggested were, that the guarantee 
fuud should he extended to such an amount as 
would, with the prohahle accumulations, be 
sufficient to redeem the annuity in forty years, 
and that it should he a security for the 
dividends as well as for the capital; that the 
Company should retain the government of 
India for a defined period, not less than 
twenty years, and if deprived of the govern- 
ment at or after the expiration of that term, 
should be allowed to demand the redemption 
of the annuity, retaining the liberty of re- 
suming their undoubted right to trade ; that 
all measures involving direct or contingent 
expenditure should origioate with the Court 
of Directors, and a system of publicity be 
secured, applicable to important causes of 
difference between the Court and the Board ; 
and that suticient power should he retained 
over the commercial assets, to enable the 
Court of Directors to propose a plan for pro- 
viding for outstanding commercial obligations, 
and for the claims of commercial officers and 
servants of the Company affected hy the new 
arrangements. An amendment, reprohating 
the denial of the right of the Company to 
iavest their own undeniable property in the 
public funds, in place of drawing £630,000 per 
annuin from the revenues of Iadia, was moved, 
but withdrawn, as were also one for excluding 
from the resolution the words requiring that 
the Company’s government should be renewed 
for a prescribed period of not less than twenty 
years, and ous to the effect that the Company 
should, for the purpose of remittance, continus 
to carry oo the China trade in common with 
the public. Another amendment, for leaving 
the whole negotiation in the hands of the 
directors, and in the eveot of their not speedily 
obtaining a just campromise, directiag that 
they should apply to the legislature, was then 
put and negatived. Another, proposed as a 
substitute for the original resolution, aud the 
principal variation from which resolution con- 
sisted in an acknowledgment that the tims 
had arrived for surrendsring the exclusive 
trade with China, shared the sams fate. This 
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was followed by « further motion for an 
ameaodment, expressing apprehension from the 
indiscriminate access of Europeans to India ; 
denouacing the opening of the China trade as 
perilous ; claiming for the proprietors the 
power of investing their owa property for 
their own security, or a guarantee if this 
power were withheld ; objecting to the annuity 
of £630,000 per aanum being made a burdeo 
upon the people of India; anticipatiag for the 
Company 2 successful trade with China, though 
deprived of all exclusive privileges and of the 
goverament of India; in the event of the 
Company tetaining that government, calling 
for undimiaished authority for the Directors, 
and the right of submitting at all times any 
differeaces with the Board to the decision of 
parliament, and expressing sympathy with the 
conimercial servants who would be deprived of 
employment. This ameodment, too, was lost. 
Another ameodment, proposing to leave out 
the words fixing the rate at which the annuity 
was to be redeemed, was also lost; as was 
aoother, proposing to exclude the words 
“‘exercisiag the same powers as they do under 
the statute,” from that part of the origiaal 
motion which referred to the contionaace of 
the Company’s authority for a defined period. 
An ameodmeat, approviog of the abolitioo of 
the exclusive China trade, but impugaing the 
security offered for the aonuity, followed, and 
this was lost. Another, suggesting the aboli- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners, an increase 
of the powers of the Court of Proprietors, and 
the contiouaace to the Company, for a limited 
period, of the right to trade to Chiaa ia com- 
moo with the private trader, was moved and 
followed its predecessors. The question was 
then formally put oa the original resolutions, 
which were carried, oo a ballot, by a very 
large majority. 

These resolutions being communicated to 
the president of the Board of Commissioners, 
were laid by him before the cabinet, and the 
result communicated to the Court. Mioisters 
agreed to fix the amount of the guarantee fuad 
at two millions, but refused to increase it be- 
yond that sum; they agreed that the fund 
should form a security for the divideads as well 
as the priacipal, to the extent of raising money 
upon its credit if necessary—to fix at tweaty 
years the renewed term of the Company’s 
government, and to withdraw the suggestioa 
that the Board should have a veto oa the recall 
by the Court, of governors and military com- 
manders in India—to give the proprietors the 
optioa of having their annuity paid off, on 
three years’ notice, at the expiration of the 
term for which the Company were to continue 
to administer the government of India, or at 
any subsequeat period when their goverameat 
might terminate, aod to confirm their right to 
resume trade, if they thought fit—to maiataia 
the principle previously existing with regard 
to expenditure, excepting only in future that 
no expense should be incurred without the 
previous sauction of the Board; and they 
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offered oo objection to the suggestion that 
sufficient power should be retained over the 
commercial assets to enable the Court to pro- 
vide for outstanding obligations and for the 
claims of commercial officers and servaats, 
reserving only the full power of the Board to 
act as might be thought fit ; but they refused 
to sanction the establishment of any meaas of 
publicity in cases of differeace between the 
Court and the Board, and intimated a belief 
that’ ao practicable means could be devised. 

The concessions made by the ministers were 
oeither few nor unimportant; but the Court 
of Directors still thought it oecessary to press 
two poiats claimed ia the resolution of the 
geoeral court, but refused by miaisters. They 
urged, that when it had beea proposed that 
the sum set apart for the guarantee fuaod 
should be about two millioas, the term of the 
annuity had not been fixed, aud that as forty 
years had since been determined oa, the 
guarantee fuod, with its accuioulations, at the 
ead of that term, ought to be equal to the 
amount of capital to be discharged. To act 
upoo this suggestion required about three 
millions to be set apart for the commencement 
of the guarantee fund, iastead of two millions. 
The other poiot, which the Court never ceased 
to press upoa mioisters whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, was the necessity of publicity. 
By this, it was explained, they did not mean 
the establishmeat of any tribuaal of appeal 
productive of delay and expease, but oaly an 
enactment requiring that wheaever the Court 
should, after previous remonustrance, pass a 
resolution of protest against the orders or 
iastrnctions of the Board, such resolutions 
should be laid before both Houses of parlia- 
ment. This, it was contended, could have no 
prejudicial effect ; it would interpose oo diffi- 
culty to giving full effect to the fiaal orders of 
the Board, inasmuch as the communication to 
parliament would aot be made until after the 
orders had been despatched. On both points 
the aoswer of the miaister was a peremptory 
refusal of compliance. 

The decision of the government upon these 
questions haviag beea laid before the Court of 
Directors, a resolution was proposed by the 
chairman, declining to recommend to the pro- 
prietors to coasent to a departure from the 
required amount of guarantee, or to surrender 
their views on the importance of publicity. 
The resolution was last, and another, express- 
ing continued adherence to the views of the 
general court, but recommending compliaace 
with those of ministers, was carried. From 
this, the chairman, Mr. Marjoribanks, and the 
deputy, Mr. Wigram, dissented. The result 
of the decision of the Court of Directors was 
a reference of the subject to a geaeral cnurt, 
which met on the 10th, when the views of the 
majority of the Court of Directors were 
adopted aud coaofirmed. 

On the 13th of Jane, Mr. Grant, in his 
place in parliament, moved for the House to 
resolve itself into a committce on Indian affairs. 
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On the question that the speaker do leave 
the chair, Sir George Staupton moved, by way 
of amendment, a string of resolutions relating 
to the China trade, which baving been negatived 
without a division, the House went into com- 
mittee. Mr. Grant’, speech, introductory of 
the resolutions which he was about to pro- 
pose, was extremely long, but most of the 
topics had heen discussed until no fertility of 
invention could impart to them any novelty of 
illustration. He panegyrized the Company’s 
government, contrasting it with the govern- 
ment of native princes io India, and with the 
government of the colonies of Great Britain 
and other Enropean nations, One point in its 
favour, advanced by the president of the 
Board, was, that by the interposition of the 
Company between the government and the 
people of India, that country had heen pre- 
served from being agitated by those constant 
fluctuations of party and political feelings, 
which were so powerful here, and which would 
have opposed so formidable a harrier to im- 
provement. Mr. Grant, however, objected to 
the union of trade with the East-India Com- 
pany’s government—a union which marred its 
efficacy ; and this he thought was a generally- 
admitted principle until he found two mem- 
bers of that House taking a different view. He 
objected toit, not on the ground of theory 
merely, but of practical inconvenience. An- 
other evil, he thought, in the existing system 
was the want of a proper check on the ex- 
penditure of the subordinate presidencies ; 
and a further evil was found in too much inter- 
ference from home. Adverting to the question 
of the continuance of the China monopoly, he 
said it was one on which the nation had made 
up its mind; but he admitted that, if as a 
minister of the Crown he felt that the decision 
of the nation was not founded in justice, it 
would not become him to come forward to 
propose a change in conformity with it. 
Having noticed the plans suggested for levying 
the duties on teas, and the intention that the 
Company should not enddenly discontinue its 
establishments for the fabrication of silk, Mr. 
Grant came to the financial arrangements by 
which the Company were to give up the whole 
of their privileges and property for an annuity 
secured on the territory of India, After some 
observations intended to show that India was 
capable of bearing this additional burden, he 
proceeded to notice the intended extension of 
the power of the governor-general over the 
subordinate presidencies —the change pro- 
posed to be made in the state of the law, by 
subjecting Enropeans to the same jurisdiction 
with natives,—the removal of all disahilities 
for office on account of birth or religion,—ths 
issning of a law commission,—and the ap- 
pointment of two suffragan bishops for Madras 
and Bombay. He then moved three resolu- 
tions, the effect of them being to approve of 
the opening of the China trade,—of the sur- 
render of the property of the Company to the 
Crown on condition of receiving a stipulated 
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sum from the territorial revenues,—and of the 
continuance of India under the government of 
the Company. ; 

Mr. Wynne approved of the opening of the 
China trade, but he wished some further 
changes in the mode of governing India. He 
required that the number of directors should 
be reduced to six or eight; that they should 
be nominated by tbe Crown, and that each of 
them should have been resident in India twelve 
years. He rememhered, he said, that during 
the time he was officially connected with the 
Board of Control, out of seven gentlemen 
with whom he had successively to communi- 
cate as chairmen of the Court of Directors, 
four had never been in India. Mr. Wynne, 
however, seemed aware that serious objections 
lay against his plan of transferring to the 
Crown the entire government of India. He 
protested against any comparison between the 
government of India and the government of 
their colonies by European nations, becausc 
India was not a colony, but a mighty empire. 
Mr. Wynne thought many better ways of 
disposing of the patronage of India might 
be found than that of continuing it with the 
Directors ; and he referred to Lord Grenville’s 
plan, proposed in 1813, and then torn to 
pieces hy Mr, Charles Grant, the younger. 
The absence of responsibility Mr. Wynne 
thought a great evil; and this arose from the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Commis- 
sioners acting together. After some remarks 
on the change contemplated in the relative 
positions of the government of India and the 
subordinate presidencies, Mr. Wynne con- 
cluded by saying that he disliked delay, but 
recommended that the subject should he suf- 
fered to stand over to the next session. 

After some remarks from various speakers, 
Mr. James Silk Buckingham proceeded to 
attack the Hast-India Company, and all con- 
nected with it. Mr. Cutlar Fergusson fol- 
lowed, and appealed to the comparative con- 
dition of the Company’s territories and those 
of native princes, as evidence of the good 
government of the former. He testified, from 
personal knowledge, to the feeling entertained 
by the Indian government towards natives ; 
and said, that if he were to point out a fault 
in this respect, it was that the leaning was 
towards the natives rather than towards 
Europeans. Mr. Fergusson defended the ex- 
ercise of the patronage of the Company, as 
having heen performed with a degree of good 
faith, honour, and integrity, never surpassed ; 
and concluded with pointing out the difficul- 
ties of improving the state of the law in India, 
Tbe discussion, if discussion it might be called, 
was cold, meagre, and purposeless, The reso- 
lutions were, of course, carried. 

On the 17th of June they were carried up to 
the Lords, where some conversation took place 
on the propriety of laying before the House ad- 
ditional information, On the 28tb, Mr. Grant, 
in the Commons, presented a Lill, founded on 
the ministerial plan of compromise with the 
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East-India Company, which was read a first 
time. 

The great outlines of the bargain between 
the governinent and the Company were now 
settled ; hut there remained many poiuts con- 
nected with the administration of the govern- 
ment of India to he arranged. The most im- 
portant of these were, the proposed separation 
of the north-western provinces from the Bea- 
gal presidency, for the purpose of forming a 
separate government ; the determination of 
the powers of the goveroor-general in coun- 
cil; and the constitution and functions of the 
subordiaate governments. The ministerial 
bill was framed to give effect to the first- 
mentioned object. It endowed the governor- 
general in couacil with the sole power of 
legislation, and deprived the subordinate go- 
vernments of the power of creating any new 
office, or granting any salary, gratuity, or 
allowance, without the previous sanction of 
the chief goverament. The governor-general 
only was to have the assistance of a council. 
The administration of the affairs of each pre- 
sidency was to he vested in a governor alone, 
noless the Court of Directors, with the appro- 
batioa of the Board of Commissioners, should, 
io any particular case, determine to thecontrary. 

The council of the governor-general was to 
be increased hy the addition of two members. 
During the progress of the bill through par- 
liament, the number of additional councillors 
was reduced to one. The new councillor was 
not to he chosen from the servants of the 
Company, and his appointment by the Court 
of Directors was to be subject to the ap- 
probation of the Crown. While all legisla- 
tive power was concentrated in the chief 
government, its extent was greatly iacreased 
by other provisions. The governor-general in 
council was empowered to legislate for all 
persoas, whether British or aative, and for all 
courts of justice, not excepting those esta- 
blished by royal charter. The formation of a 
uniform code of laws for India was contem- 
plated, and with a view to this end, a law com- 
moission was to be organized and paid. 

On the 5th of July, in the House of Lords, 
the marquis of Lansdowoe moved the con- 
currence of their lordships in the resolutions 
sent up from the Commons. In introducing 
this motion, the noble marquis first addressed 
himself to the China trade. He affirmed, that 
the trade of the Company was a losiag trade. 
Io answer to the position that the character 
of the government of China is inconsistent with 
the admission of individual enterprise and pri- 
vate speculation, he asserted that the Chinese 
government, despotic as it is, could not oppose 
itself to the wishes, the feeliags, and the in- 
terests of the Chinese people. He illustrated 
this by referring to the opium trade from India 
to Chioa. To the mode in which the Com- 
pany had exercised the administration of the 
goverament of [adia, his lordship did justice. 
After a variety of financial details, he adverted 
to the intention to render natives of India 
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universally admissible to office ; to the state of 
the law ia India, and the necessity of com- 
piling a code; and to the more free admission 
of Europeans to India—on all which points 
he, of course, justified the course proposed to 
be taken in the ministerial measure, 

Lord Elleahorough, who followed, after 
speaking to the financial part of the question, 
admitted that some compromise, similar to that 
suhmitted to the House, would have taken 
place wader the administration with which 
he was connected; but, he said, it was not 
intended to restrain the Compaay from trading. 
He expressed an apprehension that the cha- 
racter of the constituent hody, the proprietors 
of India stock, would be deteriorated by the 
contemplated changes, and contrasted the po- 
sition of the Compaaoy with respect to India 
before and after those chaoges, ‘* Hitherto,” 
said his lordship, ‘‘ they have derived their 
dividends from the profits of commerce. Those 
profits have relieved the revenues of India. 
Then they appeared as beneficent conquerors, 
deriving no other advantage from their con- 
quest than what a generous system of com- 
mercial iotercourse with the conquered real- 
ized ; what will be their condition now? 
They will appear in the very undignified and 
not very popular character of inortgagees in 
possession, all their profits being derived from 
sums drawa from the Indian people.” Other 
parts of the ministerial plan his lordship con- 
sidered still more injurious. His hostility was 
especially directed against the proposal that 
Todian governors should he relieved from the 
restraint of councils, aod that the supreine 
goveromeat should legislate for all India. In 
reference to the former he said, ‘‘ When first a 
mano comes to be acquainted with the workings 
of the Indian government, I admit that his 
first impression is, that it would he convenient 
that the governors should not be emharrassed 
by couacillors, There is hardly a circumstance 
which would not at first sight induce him to 
pronounce that opioion. There is delay, em- 
harrassment, and anooyance, in haviag a pro- 
position discussed in council, in writing minutes, 
and goiog through all those operations in a 
small room which are gone through by the 
ministers here in the two Houses of parlia- 
ment. It is, my lords, in truth, very incon- 
venient, hut it makes the government of India 
a government of record ; it makes the govera- 
ment here a judge of the propriety of those 
acts done ia India ; but more thao that, it con- 
trols the passions of the governor—it requires 
from him reflection as a preliminary to action— 
it leads to that constant record of proceedings 
which again establishes a certaio, aod ultimate, 
aod not distaot responsibility: it is a true 
security against the ahuse of absolute power. 
Io taking the councils from the governors 
of India, you take from the people the hest 
security for good government. I care not 
what theorists may advance—you may talk to 
‘persons acquainted with the philosophy of 
man and of government,’ as one of the wit- 
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nesses before the House of Commons expresses 
himself; but you know not man, nor the nature 
af man, if you suppose that absolute power caa 
be exercised beneficially for a people without 
placing that absolute power uader responsi- 
bility, and requiriag from it reflection before it 
acts. But you propose ia this case to take 
away this responsibility and this oecessity for 
reflection ; nay, more than this—-for what are 
the future powers of this governor to be? Will 
any respectable man take the office? He is to 
be deprived of the power of legislatioa !—of 
the power of expeading a single shilling! And 
yet to this man, so degraded by your jealousy, 
you leave the whole executive power of the 
government, without that control with which 
the prndence and wisdom of former parliaments 
bave surrouaded it.” Ia reference to the pro- 
posal to place with the governor-general in 
council the sole power of legislation for India, 
his lordship asked, ‘‘Can they legislate for 
distant places as well as if they were on the 
spot? Is it possible for them to legislate for 
the whole of Iadia, fixed as they will be at 
Calcnita, so satisfactorily as a conacil being in 
the country where the laws are to be applied? 
It is evident they cannot. Legislation will be 
much better performed, as it has heen, by a 
local thaa by a distant governmeat.” To pro- 
fess to open all offices to aatives Lord Ellen- 
borough regarded as a ‘‘mockery.” ‘‘The very 
existence of our government in India,” said he, 
“‘depends upoa the exclusion of the natives 
trom tnilitary and political power in that conn- 
try. They should be eligible to hold every 
office which could be held hy them with safety 
to the state ; but we are there ina positioa aot 
of our own seeking, a position from which we 
canoot recede without producing blveodshed 
from one end of Iadia to the other. We won 
our empire by the sword, and by the sword we 
must preserve it. It is the coadition of our 
existence there; but coasistently with that 
condition let us do everything to benefit the 
people aad for them, although, at present, 
perhaps it is not possible to do much by 
the people. I confess, when I look at all the 
great achievements of our predecessors ia that 
country—whea I look at all they have done 
both ia war and in peace—when I look at the 
glory which first dawaed upon our opening 
career, and at the real benefits which suc- 
cessive great men aad wise statesmen have 
conferred upon the natives of that great em- 
pire—I do contemplate with dismay this crude, 
uadigested mass of igaorant theories, formed 
by persoas who kuow aothing of India, and 
who wilt know nothing of India; who imagine 
that men possessing all the passions and all the 
prejudices which we onrselves possess, cau he 
governed as if they were ciphers; aod who 
place at the head of an absolute government, 
contrary to all experieace, and contrary to the 
recorded wisdom of former goverameats, men 
possessing great aad unlimited powers, but 
from whom reflection before action will not be 
hereafter required, aad who will be placed ina 
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position from which all real, ultimate respon- 
sibility will be taken away, because the records 
of their actions and the reasons for them will 
be altogether lost.” eee 

The earl of Ripon defended the ministerial 
bill, and, ia answer to Lord Ellenborough’s 
remarks upon the iatended abolition of coun- 
cils, said this part of the eubject had been mis- 
apprehended, 

The duke of Wellington spoke with much 
feeling and felicity of expression, He said :— 
‘‘ Having been so long a servant of the Hast- 
India Company, whose interests you are dis- 
cnssing—having served for so many years of my 
life in India—having had ench opportunities of 
persooally watching the operations of the go- 
verameat of that country, aad haviag had 
reasva to believe, both from what I saw at that 
time, and from what I have seen siace, that 
the government of India was at that time one 
of the best and most purely administered govern- 
ments that ever existed, and one which has 
provided most effectually for the happiaess of 
the people over which it is placed, it is impos- 
sible that I should be present when a qnestion 
of this description is discussed, without asking 
your lordships’ attention for a very short time, 
while I deliver my opinioa upon the plan which 
his majesty’s ministers have brought forward. 
I will not follow the noble marqnis who opeaed 
the debate into the coasideration whether a 
chartered compaay be the best calculated, or 
aot, to carry oa the government or the trade 
of an empire like India; that is not the ques- 
tioa to which I wish now to apply myself. 
Bnt whenever I hear of snch discussioas as 
this, I recall to my memory what I bave seen 1a 
that country. I recall to my memory the history 
of that country for the last fifty or sixty years. I 
remember its days of misfortune and its days 
of glory, and call to mind the sitnatioa in which 
it aow staads. J remember that the govern- 
ment have conducted the affairs of—I will not 
pretend to say how maay millions of people 
(they have beea calculated at seventy, eighty, 
ninety, aad evea a hundred millioas), but cer- 
tainly of aa immense population—a population 
returning an annual reveane of twenty mil- 
lions sterling ; and that, notwithstandieg all 
the wars in which the empire has been en- 
gaged, its debt at this moment amounts oaly 
to forty millions; beiag aot more than two 
years’ revenue, I do not say that snch a debt 
is desirable, buf, at the same time, I do con- 
tend that it is a delusion on the people of this 
country to tell them that it is a body unfit for 
governmeot, and unfit for trade, which has ad- 
ministered the affairs of India with so mnch 
success for so miany years, and which is at 
length to be put down (for I cao use no other 
term) upon the ground that it is an institution 
calculated for the purposes oeither of govern- 
nient nor trade.” His grace then proceeded to 
conden the miaisterial arrangements, as being 
framed without regard to the situation of the 
company—without regard to the relation in 
which its trade stood, not only with the East- 
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Indies, and the finances and general interests of 
that country, butalso with the interests of Eng- 
land, aud of the metropolis in particular. He 
alluded especially to the misery and ruin which 
would arise to those deriving their subsistence 
from the commerce of the Company, declared 
his hostility to the proposed arrangements for 
the local governments, expressed his conviction 
that no influx of European capital iuto India 
would take place, and concluded by urgiug the 
necessity of upholding the power and influence 
of the Company, ‘* Depend upon it, my lords,” 
said his grace, ‘‘that upon the basis of their 
authority rests the good government of Jadia.” 

Some dispute took place as to the intentions 
of ministers with respect to the coutinuance of 
cenncils até the suhordinate presideucies. Lord 
Ellenborough had assumed that they were to 
be abolished. The marquis of Lausdowne, 
referring to ths bill which had heen prepared, 
affirmed that they were to be retained, Lord 
Ellenborough, ia explanation, said that, unless 
the speech of the president of the Board of 
Commissioners had heen strangely misrepre- 
sented in the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, 
he had declared it to bs the intention of go- 
verument to dispense with the subordinate 
councils, The marquis of Lansdowne, in an- 
swer, said that, without consulting the presi- 
dent of the Board, he would take upon himself 
to state that the report of his speech must be 
incorrect, as it had always beeu intended that 
the Court of Directors should have power to 
appoint members of council, 

This statement, however, must have been 
made under misinformation. The intentions 
of government were not left to be ascertained 
from a speech iu the House of Commons, 
whether correctly reported or not. The point 
at issue had heen the subject of correspondence 
between the Board of Commissioners and the 
Court of Directors, the Court upholding the 
continuance of councils at the subordinate 
presidencies, the Board opposing it, 

After a reply from the marquis of Lans- 
downe the resolutious were carried. 

On the 10th of July the bill was read a 
secoud time in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Buckingham protested against the principle 
of the hill, and made a long speech iu support 
of his views. Mr. Hume gave a qualified 
assent to the bill. Mr. Whitmore took objec- 
tions to several parts of it. Mr. Macaulay 
defended both its principle and details. Mr. 
Wynne gave a synopsis of his formerly ex- 
pressed views. Mr. O’Connell made some 
remarks on the landed tenures of India. Mr. 
Todd found fault with some of the provisions 
of the hill, while Mr. Robert Wallace expressed 
his belief that it gave universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Ewart said India wanted skill more than 
capital, and glanced at the salt and opium mono- 
polies, Mr. Chas.Grant replied. On the whole, 
the debate produced little to elucidate the ques- 
tions agitated, or to affect their decision. 

On the 12th, after some preliminary dis- 
cussion, the House went into committee on 
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the bill. Mr. Hume proposed that the tenure 
of the Company should be determinable at the 
expiration of ten years. Mr. Lyall urged 
the impossibility of supposing that the Com- 
pany would suspend their right of trading for 
the sake of having their charter renewed for 
so short a term as ten years. ‘The amend- 
ment was lost. Some discussion took place 
on the question of relinquishiug or abolishing 
councils in the subordinate presidencies ; ou 
the controlling power of the governor-general ; 
on the establishment of a new subordiuate 
governmentat Agra; and other topics ; iu the 
course of which Mr. C, F. Russell recom- 
mended the removal of the seat of the supreme 
government from Calcutta to Bombay, a sug- 
gestion which was noticed with approbation 
by Sir Robert Inglis. 

The proceedings of the committee were re- 
sumed on the 15th. After much discussion 
on the legislative powers proposed to he in- 
trusted to the governor-general in council, 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson moved an amendment, 
excepting the local limits of the settlements of 
Fort William, Madras, and Bombay from its 
operation, which was lost. On the 16th Mr. 
Fergusson moved auother amendment, the 
effect of which was to withdraw any discre- 
tionary power as to the existence of councils 
at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to make 
the coutinuance of councils imperative. The 
amendment was supported by Mr. Hume, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Wynne, Sir Harry Veruey, 
Mr. Charles Marjoribanks, Colonel Evans, and 
Lord Ashley, aud opposed by Mr. Charles 
Grant, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Charles Buller, 
and Mr, Strutt. It was lost ou a division. 
An amendment, moved by Sir Harry Verney, 
appointing the governor-general governor of 
the whole province of Bengal, with two 
lieutenant-governors to carry on the duties 
of the administration, one residing at Agra 
and the other at Calcutia, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Buller proposed an ameudment, excluding 
the goveroor-general from the governorship 
of any particular presidency, which was sup- 
ported by Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hume, but lost 
on adivision, Oa the 17th of July Mr. Hume 
moved that a clause declaring it uolawful for 
persous to reside in certain parts of Jadia 
without license should be omitted. The 
ameudment was lost by a large majority. A 
clause respecting slavery was added, on the 
motion of Mr. Charles Grant. A rather 
stormy discussion on the proposed establish- 
ment of two new bishoprics in India followed, 
and after two divisions, the motion that the 
chairmau report progress was agreed to with- 
out opposition. 

On the 19th the discussion of the subject 
was resumed. Mr. O’Connell pleaded for a 
Catholic establishment in addition to a Protest- 
aut one. Mr. Grant took a conciliatory tone, 
aud proposed ‘that Catholic priests should be 
paid. Mr. Wynne approved of this course. 
Mr. Shiel opposed the payment of any ¥Rli- 
gious teachers. The Chancellor of the Ex. 
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chequer (Lord Althorp) said government were 
as willing to sanction other churches as the 
Chureh of England; and Mr. O’Connell de- 
clared himself satisfied. Sir Robert Inglis 
supported the establishmeot of the uew 
bishoprics ; Mr. Hume opposed it altogether. 
Mr. C. Buller took the same course; while 
Major Cumming Bruce, avowing himself to 
be a member of the Church of Scotland, en- 
treated the miaisters to persevere ia carrylog 
the clause, which he believed would give great 
satisfaction in the country. Mr. Fiuch, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Lord Morpeth, Sir 
John Maxwell, and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson 
having spoken io favour of the clause, aad 
Mr. O’Dwyer, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Halcombe, 
and Mr. G. F. Young against it, a division 
took place, and the clause was carried. The 
various clauses relating to the allowances of 
the new bishops gave rise to some discussion, 
as did also the provisions relating to the edu- 
cation of civil servants at Haileybury, aad the 
mode of selecting them. On the latter poiut 
Mr. Wynne took the opportunity of repub- 
lishing the opinions which he had so often 
advanced, io favour of distributing writerships 
by competition amoog candidates in the uni- 
versities and public schools. To the miais- 
terial plan, by which candidates were to be 
nominated in a four-fold proportion to the 
number of appointments, and the requisite 
number selected for Haileybury from among 
them, Mr. Lyall took a very powerful objec- 
tioa, that it made the conduct of the boy, 
instead of the man, the rule of promotion. 
Anamendmeat moved by Mr. Hume, reducing 
the salary of the governor-general, was lost, 
and an additional clause, moved by Colonel 
Leith Hay, making it imperative to retain at 
each presidency two clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland, which was opposed by Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Warburton, was carried on a division. 

The report beiag brought up on the 22nd 
of July, Mr. Wilbraham (member for Cheshire) 
submitted a motion io favour of abolishing the 
salt monopoly, which was secoaded by Mr. 
Ewart (member for Liverpool). Mr. Buck- 
ingham and Mr. Hume supported the views of 
those gentlemen. Mr. Grant and Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson craved time for the terinination of 
the monopoly. The motion was not pressed 
to a division. Mr. C. Buller moved an 
ameudment, reducing the period of attendance 
at the college at Haileybury, which was with- 
drawn ; aod Mr. Hume renewed his motion 
for a clause to admit of putting an end to the 
Company’s goverament after the expiration of 
ten years, which was lost. 

Oa the 26th of July a general Court of 
Proprietors was held, and a petition to the 
House of Commons against the bill agreed 
upon. The petitioners complained of the 
want of any provision for reporting to parlia- 
meut cases where the Poard of Control aad 
seb of Directors might finally differ, — 
ofthe increase given to the power of the 
governor-geueral, and the diminution of that 
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of the subordinate governments,—of the 
iastitution of a fourth presidency for the 
north-western provinces,—of the proposal to 
withdraw councils from the governmeat of 
Madras and Bombhay,—of the increase of 
expeuse which would be occasioned by the 
creation of new offices,—and of the retention 
of the college at Haileyhury. The petition 
was preseated the same eveniog by Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson, who moved that the petitiooers be 
heard by counsel at the bar of the House on 
the third reading of the bill, The motiou was 
seconded by Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. 
Wilkes, Mr. Buckingham, and Sir Richard 
Vivian ; opposed by Mr. Rohert Grant, Mr. 
Macaulay, aod the Solicitor-general, and lost 
oo a-division by a hundred to thirty-three. 
It was objected, that the petitioners ought to 
have come sooner. To this Mr. Fergusson 
answered, that they had not the opportunity ; 
that the Court of Proprietors could not he 
summoned without giving several days’ notice, 
and that the Court of Directors had delayed 
ealling them together, in expectation of re- 
ceiving communications from the president of 
the Board of Commissioners, which, however, 
he had not thought fit to give. 

This refusal of a hearing to the Hast-India 
Company, who were about to be deprived of 
privileges and power, the growth of centuries, 
was followed by a desultory debate, each 
member selectiag for his topic any point of 
Iadian policy on which it suited him to expa- 
tiate. Mr. Buckingham declaimed agaiast 
the limited right of settlement, and the 
church establishment; Mr. Wynne gave 
utterance to his oft-repeated wish to reduce 
the number of directors; Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son defended the burdensome and unequal 
duties imposed in this couatry on Iadiaa pro- 
ductions, Several other members speculated 
oa futurity ; after which Mr. Grant made a 
short and very unnecessary reply, seeing that 
the fate of the bill was as certaia as though it 
had become law. It was read a third time, 
when Mr. Wynne moved, by way of rider, a 
clause embodyiog one of his favourite views 
as to patronage, by setting aside a certain 
number of military appointments, to be 
bestowed on the sons of officers. The clause 
was hegatived without a division. Mr. Shiel, 
who had previously contended that no form of 
Christianity should be supported in India, 
then moved a clause for extending support to 
the Roman Catholic Church ‘and others 
differing” from the established churches of 
England and Scotland; but, on a promise 
from Mr. Graot to add to a future clause a 
proviso, leaving the governor-general at liberty 
to grant sums of money to any sect or com- 
munity of Christians, Mr. Shiel withdrew his 
clause. Sir Richard Vivian then proposed a 
clanse restraining the governor-general io 
council from making laws affecting the inha- 
bitants of the presidencies, without registra- 
tion in the European courts, It was lost; 
when Mr, Cutlar Fergusson moved the omis- 
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sion of the clause vesting the governments of] ties in the proposed constitution of the govern- 


the presidencies in a goveraor, irrespective 
of acounci]l. This motion was pressed toa 
division, and the retention of the clause 
carried. After various additions, which 
excited little or no discussion, Mr. Grant 
proposed his proviso (promised to Mr. Shiel), 
allowing the governor-general in couacil, with 
the sanction of the Court of Directors, to graat 
money to societies of Christians not belonging 
to either of the established churches of Great 
Britain, This was strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Andrew Johastone, who said he felt 
bound to the course he was adopting, by a 


sense of his duty as an elder of the Church of| home authorities, 


Scotlaod. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
Plumtree agreed in the objections of Mr. 
Johnstone; but, on a division, the proviso 
was adopted by a great majority. Mr. Wynne 
moved an amendment, the effect of which was 
to dispense with the necessity of candidates 
for writerships passiag through Haileybury. 
Mr. Lyall took occasion to avow his coovic- 
tion that the four-fold plan of aominatioa 
could never be brought into effect. Several 
members attacked the college: its solitary 
defender was Mr. Robert Grant, but the 
amendmeat was lost. The bill thea passed 
the Commons. On the 29th of July it was 
read a first time in the Lords, and again on 
the 2nd of August sub silentio. 

A general Court of Proprietors of the East- 
India Company had been held on the 31st of 
July, when a petition to the House of Lords, 
similar to that preseated to the Commons, 
was agreed upon. This petitioa was presented 
on the 2ud of August by the ear] of Shaftes- 
bury, who proposed to move that the peti- 
tiovers be heard by counsel, if not contrary 
to the sense of the House; but as some peers 
opposed this proceeding, and none supported 
it, the noble earl took for granted that his 
inte1ded motioa was contrary to the sease of 
the House, aod abstained from makiag it. 
The marquis of Lansdowne then moved the 
committal of the bill without a single remark, 
allegiag that, as Lord Ellenborough intended 
to move an amendment, he reserved his obser- 
vations to a future period of the debate. Lord 
Ellenborough thereupon claimed a right of 
reply, if he should deem it necessary, which 
the marquis of Lansdowne instantly conceded. 
It was certainly a novel mode of proceeding, 
to allot the opening and reply ia a discussioa 
on a ministerial bill to a member of the oppo- 
sition. Lord Ellenborough, to whose care a 
bill, brought in by his opponents, was thus 
suddenly surrendered, then moved, ‘‘that it 
be an instruction to the committee to omit all 
such clanses in the bill as relate to alterations 
in the constitution aad powers of the govern- 
ments of the several presidencies of [adia,” 
The marquis of Laasdowae made some obser- 
vations in defence of the ministerial measure. 
The duke of Wellington followed, arguing 
against the total discontinuance of trade hy 
the Company, and pointing out some difficul- 


ments of India, Lord Ellenborough’s amend- 
ment was lost, and the House then went into 
committee on the bill. Various clauses were 
despatched with great rapidity. On the 7th 
of August the remaining clauses of the bill 
were proceeded through with equal celerity. 
Those relating to the goverament of the 
subordinate presidencies were omitted on the 
motion of the marquis of Lansdowne, and 
others substituted, eaacting that each presi- 
deacy should have a governor and council, 
but subjectiag the appoiotment ofa couacil to 
be revoked, suspended, or modified by the 
Oa the 8th, the amend- 
ments were reported, aod on the 9th, after 
some discussion oa the claims of various 
classes of creditors whose interests might be 
affected, the report was taken iato considera- 
tion, Some amendments of a financial cha- 
racter were moved aad negatived; after which 
the marquis of Lansdowne moved that the 
fifth member of the council of Iudia, who 
was to be a persoa aot in the service of the 
East-Iadia Company, should be excluded 
from sitting or voting, except when makiag 
laws or regulations, which was agreed to; 
as was also a modification of the clanse 
respecting slavery, submitted by the same 
nobleman. 

The fate of the bill and of the Company in 
connection with the goverament of India was 
now approaching to a crisis. A geaeral court 
was summoned for the 13th of August by the 
chairmaa aad deputy-chairman, at the request 
of the presideat of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. On the previous day a Court of 
Directors was held, when a motion was sub- 
mitted (if is presumed from the chair), 
decliaing to recommend the acceptance of 
the bill by the proprietors, and referring the 
question altogether to the discreti-n of that 
body. An ameadment was moved, which, 
while lamenting the cessatioa of the Com- 
pany’s trade,—disapproving of the increased 
power of the Buard,—regretting the refusal 
of parliament to provide a rule of publicity, — 
and avowing apprehensioo as to the effects of 
the intended changes of the finances of India, 
—yet, in the conviction that the powers of the 
Board wonld be exercised so as aot to iaterfere 
with the independence of the Company as a 
body acting intermediately between the king’s 
goveroment and the governmeat of India, 
which independence all parties had admitted 
it to be of vital importance to maintain,— 
and in the belief that parliament would iuter- 
fere for the relief of fiaancial difficulties, if 
any should arise in coasequence of the 
chaoges, agreed to recommead to the pro- 
prietors to coasent to place their trade in 
abeyance, in order to undertake the exercise 
of the governmeat of India for twenty years, 
under the conditions and arrangements of the 
bill, The amendment was carried, and the 
chairmaaand deputy (Mr. Marjoribanksand Mr, 
Wigram) immediately delivered in a dissent, 
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At the general court on the 13th various | modifications as might have sufficed to place 


papers were read—the minutes of the Court 
of Directors held the previous day ; the dis- 
sent of the chairman and deputy-chairman ; 
a letter from Mr. Tucker, stating some ob- 
jections to the bill, but recommending that, 
with all its defects, it should be accepted; a 
paper signed by Mr. Thorohill, concurring 
with Mr. Tucker, both in his objections and 
recommendation, and a letter signed by Mr. 
Astell and thirteen other directors, A motion 
was then made, similar in spirit to the amend- 
ment carried on the preceding day in the 
Court of Directors, disapproving the chavge 
bunt accepting the government of Iodia under 
the bill. An amendment was submitted de- 
clining to accept the bill, and condemning its 
provisions, a8 well on financial grounds as on 
that of placing despotic power in the hands of 
the governor-general ‘over a hundred mil- 
lions of British subjects, over every authority 
in India, not excepting his majesty’s courts 
of justice.” The amendment was lost. A 
ballot having been demanded on the main 
question, it took place on the 16th, when the 
original motion was carried by a considerable 
majority. On the same evening the hill was 
read a third time in the House of Lords, the 
marquis of Lansdowne positively refusing to 
enter into any discussion upon its merits. 
The formal motion that the bill do pass was 
postponed until the 19th, when it was made 
and carried withont remark. The - Lords’ 
amendments were concurred in by the Com- 
mons, and the bill received the royal assent. 
The history of the East-India Company 
from its commencemeot has been extraordi- 
nary ; and the snspensioa of its commerce, the 
sole purpose for which it was formed, is not 
the least extraordioary part of that history. 
There was some plausibility in the principal 
objection taken to the continuance of the 
Company’s trade with India, that the charac- 
ters of merchant and sovereign were incom- 
patible ; but that objection did not:apply to 
its trade with China, the sacrifice of which 
was a tribute to ignorant and interested 
clamour. The Company’s exclusive privileges 
were eminently useful in extending and main- 
taining our commercial relations with a conn- 
try with which it is difficult to maintain 
intercourse at all, and those privileges were 
so carefully guarded that they could not be 
abused. No impartial person, whatever his 
opinions on freedom of trade, can read the 
evidence on the China trade given before the 
parliamentary committees, without feeling con- 
vinced that the Company’s exclusive rights 
ought to have been maintained, with such 


British subjects on an equality with foreigners. 
Governmevt determined otherwise, and the 
reproach of having thus determined is not 
peculiar to the party which happened to be 
then in power: Whig and Tory were alike 
ready to surrender the China trade of the 
Company to those who clamoured for its de- 
struction. The chief, if not the only, differ- 
eoce appears to have been, that the latter 
party would have allowed the Company to 
share in the trade (as in the case of opening 
the trade with India), while the former in- 
sisted on their abandoning trade altogetiier. 
No rights, however well established,—no in- 
terests, however important, are safe, where 
statesmen, abandoning their true position, are 
content to follow, instead of leading, public 
opinion. 

Next to the abolition of the Company's 
right of exclusive trade with China, the most 
objectionable parts of the new measure appear 
to be the refusal of the rule of pmnblicity, and 
the transfer of so large a portion of the power 
formerly enjoyed by the subordinate govern- 
ments to that of the governor-general. As to 
the first, it is certain that both individnals 
and bodies of men may conscientiously differ, 
and that their differences may be irreconcilable ; 
but in such cases no ground for concealment 
seems to exist. Neither party need feel shame 
in avowing opinions which are the result of 
honest conviction. With regard to the second, 
it cannot but excite surprise that it should 
have been deemed either necessary or prudent 
to concentrate nearly all power in the chief 
government. The motives to this transfer 
were never adequately explained. 

Of the other changes of the Act of 1833 
little need be said. Some of those proposed 
have not been carried into effect. The sub- 
ordinate presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
have not been deprived of their councils, and 
the erection of the new presidency of Agra 
has been snspended by the same authority 
which decreed its creation. 

That the Company agreed to accept the 
important trust, under conditions to which 
strong objections were entertained, may be 
attributed to the recommendation of the 
majority of the directors, headed hy some 
whose experience, sonod judgment, and high 
character were eminently calculated to inspire 
confidence in their views, and give weight to 
their advice. Happily, this advice was suc- 
cessful, and India has had hitherto to boast of 
being incomparably the best governed of the 
dependent possessions of Great Britain, 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COURT OF DIREOTORS AND BOARD OF CONTROL—STATE OF OUDE— 


—CLAIMS OF THE LUOKNOW BANKERS—-PROCEEDINGS 


IN PARLIAMENT—LORD HEYTESBURY 


APPOINTED GOVIRNOR-GENERAL—APPOINTMENT CANCELLED—FURTHER PROCEEDINGS IN PAR- 
LIAMENT—-SIR CHARLES METOALFE PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR-GENERAL—REMOVAL OF RESTRIC- 


TIONS ON THE INDIAN PRESS—-SIR OHARLES 


It might have heen expected that the arrange- 
ment of the conflicting claims of the East-Iadia 
Company and the ministers of the Crown, 
which took place in 1833, would have been 
followed hy at least some brief period of 
repose ; but such was oot the fact. Early in 
1834, an application on the part of the Crowa 
was made to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
mandamus to compel the Court of Directors, 
“‘uader the Act of 1793, to transmit certain 
despatches to the East Indies, they having 
been directed to do so by the Board” of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. These 
despatches related to the claims made upon 
the king of Oude on the part of some of those 
unprincipled plunderers with whom India 
abounds, and who hover over misgoverned 
native states with the instinct uoder which 
hirds of prey follow the march of armies. To 
those acquainted with the modern history of 
India, it will be uanecessary to state that 
Oude, like Arcot and Tanjore, afforded an 
ample field for the exercise of the arts of these 
persons. Thongh nominally snbjected to a 
regular government, its state was actually that 
of anarchy. Its princes were generally needy, 
aod its people always oppressed. The vizier, 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah, like his brethren aronad 
him, was frequently io want of moaey to afford 
him the continued means of sensual gratifica- 
tion or ostentatious display, and, like them, he 
was beset hy hordes of rapacious mea, anxious 
to minister to his necessities, with a view to 
eariching themselves at the expense alike of 
the prince aod his subjects. The embarrassed 
vizier accepted the assistance of the friendly 
usurers, and dispensed his hoods, in acknow- 
ledgment of its receipt, with truly oriental 
munificence. Had these securities beea satis- 
fied in due course, the vizier would have set 
an example altogether new in India. He did 
not thus viclate the priaciples upon which 
Eastern rulers ordinarily administer their 
pecuniary affairs. All experience warrants 
the assertion that his creditors never could 
have expected that their claims should have 
been satisfied punctually, and to their full 
extent ; and it may he regarded as quite cer- 
tain that, had the vizier thus agreeably ex- 
ceeded their expectations, he would not less 
have exceeded the measure of justice. Whether 
or not any of the alleged debts were altogether 
fabricated (as was certainly the case in the 
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Carnatic and Tanjore claims), it is beyond 
doubt that demands which in their origio 
might have some colour of justice, were, by 
those processes with which Indian usurers are 
so well acquainted, swelled to an amount cal- 
culated to excite a feeling of astonishment at 
the vast mass of rank vegetation springing 
from so inconsiderahle a seed. Some of those 
processes are intimated in the following ex- 
tract from the letter of the British resident at 
Lucknow, in the year 1796, a period when 
these debts were in the course of manufacture. 

“The ruinous system of borrowing appears 
more aod more daily to have been the canse of 
the general decline of this government, The 
deht has increased annually by wnitiog prio- 
cipal and interest, at thirty-six per cent., into 
new honds, to which have been added new 
loans at twelve months, and some at shorter 
periods; bills hearing discouot, tendered in 
place of ready money for tuncahs on the 
aumils, who agaio charge ioterest on the 
State for anticipation on their kists, while 
the actual appropriation of the revenues has 
been involved in the mysterious intricacies of 
false iatercourse with the aumils’ tuncahs 
debts, and separate allowances for purposes as 
confused as the general system of government 
has beea.” 

The vizier, after a time, made an attempt to 
relieve himself from his complicated embar- 
rassmeats by recourse tc a mode not uousual 
with Eastern priaces: he proposed to com- 
pound with his creditors, whom he divided 
into classes, The division, however, appears 
to have been guided by no priaciple haviog 
reference to the origin of the dehts, or to any 
other poiot which might he supposed to give 
reasonahle sanction to such an arrangement. 
The claims were all tainted hy extortion. 
Some of them, perhaps, were frandulent 
altogether, and others exaggerated by fraud ; 
hut these considerations seem to have had oo 
influence with the vizier or his advisers, and 
the distribution which they made regarded not 
the character of the claims; it was governed 
by the hbirth-place of the parties preferring 
them, and, it may he ioferred, was adopted 
with the inteation of payiog as little as pos- 
sible in any case. The claimants were divided 
into Europeans and natives: to the former 
class was offered one rate of composition, to 
the latter another, more favourable to the 
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Frince, and consequently less advantageous to 
the creditor. Among the oative claimants 
were certain bankers, who refused the reduced 
dividend tendered to them, claiming to be 
placed on an equality with ths European 
creditors of the vizier, and adhered to their 
refusal. The consequences of their pertinacity 
was, that they obtained nothing, and it was 
the protracted wrongs of these unhappy usurers 
that, after the lapse of nearly forty years, 
appealed so strongly to the sympathy of 
cae branch of the home government, as to 
iaduce that authority to resort to the Court 
of King’s Bench for the means of coercing the 
other. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah died in 1797, the year 
after the composition with his creditors was 
effected. To the temporary reign of his sup- 
posed son, Vizier Ali, succeeded that of Saadut 
Ali, the brother of Asoph-ul-Dowlah, and, 
from the definitive treaty concluded with this 
prince, any recognition of his obligation to 
discharge the debts of his predecessor was 
scrupulously excluded. In the preliminary 
engagement there was a provision for the 
liquidation of the “just debts” of the former 
vizier; and, if the claims of the usurious 
bankers could have been regarded as falling 
within the category, they might have benefited 
by the stipulation, had it been upheld. But 
in framing the definitive treaty this provision 
was omitted, and the following reason was 
assigned by the gevernor-general for its disap- 
pearance :—‘* The obligation contracted by the 
nabcb, for the payment of the just debts of his 
predecessor, is altogether omitted, not only as 
ccntrary to that principle of non-iaterference 
in the claims of individuals which this govern- 
ment has invariably adopted, but from the 
consideration that the stipulation would in- 
volve us in the necessity of inquiriog into the 
justice of all claims, and coastitute the Com- 
pany, in some measure, a guarantee for pro- 
euring the liquidation of them, which would 
be attended with very serious embarrassment.” 
The bankers who had rejected the terms of 
composition accepted by other oative cre- 
ditors, were thus left, and properly left, te 
their own uoassisted means of inducing a 
prince, whose master-passion was avarice, to 
pay debts coatracted by another. Their suc- 
cess was such as, under the circumstances, 
might have beea expected, and, probably, such 
as they deserved. The preciss particulars of 
their claims are incapable of being investi- 
gated, but it is notorious that the debt, how- 
ever contracted originally, had been enor- 
mously swelled by charges for interest. The 
precise rate of interest seems in soms measurs 
uacertain, but it was not less thao twenty-four 
percent. per annum, and probably was as high 
as thirty-six per cent. ; and a claim thus made 
up would admit of very considerable reduction 
before those who urged it could be subjected 
to any actual loss. The claimants had rejected 
a composition which others had accepted— 
they hoped to obtain something more, and 
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they found themselves unable to obtaiu any- 
thing. 

But the bankers and their representatives 
were not disposed to relinquish their claim, 
however slight the chance of enforcing it. In 
addition to the applications mads to the 
government of Oude, which it may be pre- 
sumed were sufficiently numerous and urgent, 
they submitted, through a course of years, a 
series of appeals to the British authorities, 
varyiog in their tone as in the mode in which 
they were preferred. These were prosecuted 
through ao avowed agent, who manifested a 
degree of zeal and pertinacity which, if he 
were nothing more than an agent, may be 
regarded as singular, if not unprecedented. 
He filed a bill in equity agaiast the Compaay, 
but, in little more than a moath, applied for 
an order for its dismissal. He transmitted 
memorials and addressed letters to the Court 
of Directors, at one time praying that they 
would appoint an early period for the satis- 
faction and discharge of the claim of his cou- 
stituents—principal and iaterest, the latter 
accumulated at the rates already mentioned ; 
at another time, more modestly, implering 
that the Court would transmit iastructions to 
the goverament of Fort William to compel 
immediate paymeaot by the vizier; aad, sub- 
sequeatly, askiag, with a further advance io 
moderatica, that the Court would record a 
strong cpinion in favour of the claims, aod 
direct the local governmeat to enter into 
negotiation with the vizier on the subject. 
But the Court were inexorable ; they neither 
paid the alleged debt, nor interposed to assist 
the claimants in recovering it. In Bengal the 
indefatigable money-lenders were rather more 
fortunate. During the administration of the 
marquis of Hastings, ao application for the 
interfereace of government on their behalf was 
met hy a declaratica that the case was not one 
which could receive the formal support of the 
British authorities, but that, notwithstanding, 
the resident should he iastructed to state the 
claim to the vizier, with the opinion of the 
Bengal government thereon. The resident 
accordingly was thus instructed; he did, 
thereupon, state the claim and the opinion, 
and recommended that the former should bs 
placed ia a train of adjustment ; but the re- 
commendation was aot of a character to wia 
the favour of the prince then reigaing, who 
was the oephew of ths man by whom the 
debts were alleged tc have been contracted. 
The vizier’s reply was unacceptable to the 
claimants, hut it was at least distinct and 
open: he declared that he had neither in- 
formation nor concern in regard to the sub- 
ject. And this was the sole result of the 
interference of the government of Bengal. 
On being apprised of the application and the 
answer, the Court ef Directors forbade any 
further attempts of the like nature being 
made at the instance or for the henefit of any 
parties whatever. During the period which 
intervened between the failure of the applica- 
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tion to the vizier, under the administration of| by the counsel I have given, and shall con- 


the marquis of Hastiogs, and the adoption of 
the claim by the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, the agent of the claimants 
made several abortive attempts to advance 
the cause of his clients, sometimes by applica- 
tions to parliament, sometimes to the Court of 
Directors, These afford the only additional 
incidents belonging to the public history of 
the affair. There was, indeed, a succession of 
private intrigues scattered over nearly twenty 
years, all directed to ahet the designs of the 
indefatigable usurers upon the finances of 
Oude. Some of these rest on evidence which 
history cannot receive ; and the precise means 
by which the claim, after repeated rejections, 
found favour at the Board, cannot be satis- 
factorily traced. This was, indeed, a period 
when the good fortune of those who were 
desirous of preyiog upon the people of India 
was in the ascendant. Only two years before, 
a bill had been successfully passed through 
parliament to satisfy the ever-memorable 
claims of the creditor of the zemiadar of 
Noozeed. The next year was sigaalized by 
an application for a mandamus requiring the 
Court of Directors to send out a despatch to 
aid the demands of the firm of Palmer and Co. 
oo the nizam; and now a similar measure 
was taken with regard to claims equally re- 
putable with those which were the objects of 
parliamentary and ministerial favour in the 
previous instances, A rule in the Court of 
King’s Bench was obtained by the attorney- 
general on behalf of the Board, but before the 
time arrived for showing cause against it, the 
views of the Board had, from some motive, 
undergone a change, aad the threatened mea- 
sure was suffered to drop. The firmness 
manifested by the Court of Directors, without 
doubt, led to this result ; the ntter rottenness 
of the grouod upon which their opponents 
stood renderiag them unwilling to risk further 
contest with those who had a good cause, and 
the courage to maintaio it. Six directors 
addressed a letter to the Court, avowing their 
determination not to affix their signature, 
under any circumstances, to the objectionable 
despatch. The deputy-chairman took the 
same courss. He remarked: ‘‘I am quite 
aware that I am called upon to act minis- 
terially only, in sigaing the despatch of the 
Board ; but there are cases where I cannot act 
even miaisterially. There are obligations 
superior to that of yielding obedience to a 
mandamus, and there are acts which caonot 
be performed without a violation of those 
principles oa which all law is founded.” The 
chairman, though he did not refuse to sign the 
despatch, stated, with great forcs and dis- 
tinctness, hia utter disapproval of its object, 
declaring, “‘ sooner than be responsible for 
this draft, I would resign my seat.” ‘* Every 
director,” he subsequently observed, ‘‘ is 
bound to support the Company by his bast 
advice, counsel, and assistance. I acquit 
myself of that obligation, upon this occasion, 


tinue to give, that the Court should use every 
legal mcans io their power to prevent the 
transmission of this most objectionable de- 
apatch.” Five other directors recorded their 
concurreace in the views of the chairman. 
The patrous of the usurious creditors of the 
Vizier Asoph-ul-Dowlah fouod their deter- 
mination fail at the last moment, and the 
Court of King’s Bench were not moved to make 
the rule granted absolute. But the attempt 
to compel the Court of Directors to aid, by 
their authority, the unrighteous canse was 
too extraordinary, aod had been too public, to 
escape animadversion in parliament. Lord 
Elleaborough gave aotice of a motion in the 
House of Lords on the subject ; and on the 
29th of April (the ruls in the Court of King’s 
Bench having previously beea discharged), he 
inquired whether the Board iateaded to per- 
severe. Earl Grey answered, that he believed 
it was not iatended to proceed further. Lord 
Ellenborough, thereupoo, put this further 
question — Upon what grouaod the deter- 
minatioa of the Board had been taken? The 
premier naively answered, that he did notknow, 
The Lord Chancellor then interposed, and 
after a few preliminary remarks, said, ‘‘ Eveats 
have takea place which have quite put ao end 
to the matter in question, and have taken 
away the whole grounds of the case upon 
which the proceedings of the Board of Control 
were founded.” But his lordship did aot 
state what those grounds were, nor what were 
the eveots which had taken them away. On 
the 5th of May, Lord Ellenhorough submitted 
his notice, which was for papers connected 
with the subject. His lordship, io iatroducing 
it, stated his reason to be the desire of pre- 
venting a mischievous measure, the attempt 
to carry which in one way had been frustrated 
from being effected ia another. He adverted 
to the miserable condition of Oude, which he 
alleged must have been known to ths Board, 
and dwelt on the peculiar inexpediency of 
selectiog such a time for pressing the claims in 
question. He inquired how the claims were 
to be pressed— whether by representation 
only, or whether, if necessary, resort was to 
be had to force; and he argued that the 
former course would bs vain and fruitless, 
while the latter was forbidden alike hy law 
and policy. After discussing at some length 
the origin and history of the claims, hs pro- 
ceeded to apeak of the ageat of the claimants, 
whom he represeated as more thao an agent, 
it being generally believed—indeed, his lord- 
ship said, “‘ notorious, that he purchased the 
whole or part of the private claim of the party 
in whose name he has appeared.” This pur- 
chase, he contended, was unlawful by the 
spirit and letter of the statute prohibiting 
British subjects from beiog concerned in 
loans to native princes; ‘ therefore,” added 
his lordship, “I say on that ground, as well 
as the other first mentioned by me, that tle 
letter poneeraed hy the Board of Control to 
L 2 
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the Court of Directors was an illegal letter. | by the operation of the law, the measnres con- 


Jt was in favour of a claim which was entirely 


templated by the Board. Lord Plunket, the 


void by the English law—it was in favour of|Lord Chancellor of Ireland, supported the 


an individual who claimed by virtue of having 
purchased the bond, which purchase was a 


views of the Lord Chancellor of England, and 
the debate was terminated by a reply from 


misdemeanour, and it directed the doing of| Lord Ellenborough, in the course of which he 


that which could not be done without snb- 
jecting to the penalties of a misdemeanour the 
governor-general of India. Under these cir- 
cumstapces, I am not surprised that the rule 
for the mandamns has been discharged. I am 
perfectly satisfied that the Court of King’s 
Bench could not have granted the mandamus, 
upon these facts being made known to the 
judges of that court. But more than that, I 
am quite convinced that when all these points 
should have been brought before the noble 
earl at the head of his Majesty’s government, 
he would have agreed with me, that to send 
that letter to India was impossible ; that it 
wag most unjust and unfair to the governor- 
general of India to call upon him, contrary to 
treaty—contrary to law—contrary to equity— 
to use force where force was prohibited by Act 
of Parliament, and repugnant to the feelings, 
the honour, and the policy of this nation. 
Therefore, I do not thank the president of the 
Board of Control for withdrawing that letter, 
and not pressing for the mandamus. Hecould 
not have sent the letter or obtained the 
mandamus.” Lord Ellenborough then, with 
reference to the possible revival, in another 
shape, of the abandoned orders on the claim, 
proceeded to argue the question on grounds of 
general policy, and concluded by submitting 
his motion. 

The Lord Chancellor, whose withering ex- 
posure of the ‘‘ Noozeed affair,” two years 
before, had commanded the admiration of al] 
but such as were interested in the matter, now 
appeared as the champion of claims quite as 
questionable as those which he had formerly 
denounced. His lordship entered upon a vehe- 
ment defence of the agent, or alleged agent, of 
the creditors, denying that he had purchased 
the claim of those whom he professed to repre- 
sent, but at the same time maintaining that if 
he had, the purchase might have been made 
before the act referred to by Lord Ellenho- 
rough came into operation; in which case it 
would not have been tainted with illegality. 
On this point the noble and learned peer was 
very indignant, observing, in reference to the 
imputation cast by Lord Ellenborough upon 
the agent of the claimants, and by imputation 
upon the president of the Board, ‘‘ Happily, 
the venom of this attack is accompanied by its 
antidote.” The Lord Chancellor then pro- 
ceeded, at great length, to examine and defend 
the character of the claims, and, nearly at 
eqnal Jength, to argue tbat the intention of 
sending out the offensive despatch having been 
abandoned, there was no pretence for Lord 
Ellenborongh's motion. The duke of Wel- 
lington supported the motion, and expressed 
strong feelings of concern and surprise at the 
attempt to enforce upon the Court of Directors, 


used language highly laudatory of the Court of 
Directors. The motion was carried; but this 
was a point of little moment, the object of 
bringing it forward being to obtain a public 
discussion of the question. 

It was not to he expected that the extra- 
ordinary proceedings of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India would pass 
without notice in that assembly which has 
been termed the grand inquest of Enogland, 
Accordingly, on the 8th of May, Mr. Herries, 
in the House of Commons, moved for some 
papers connected with the subject, and the 
motion was carried without opposition. On 
the 12th Mr. Herries put two questions to 
the ministry—first, whether the proceedings 
in the Court of King’s Bench had heen 
abandoned ; and, secondly, whether it was 
still the determination of the advisers of the 
Crown to employ the authority of the go- 
vernment of India for procuring the settle- 
ment of the claims of the bankers? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Althorp, 
in the absence of the president of the board, 
answered distinctly to the first, that the legal 
proceedings had been abandoned; to the 
second, he declined giving any reply. Some 
further papers were granted on the 15th of 
May, on the motion of Mr. Charles Ross, and 
on the 28th of July, Mr. Herries availed him- 
self of an opening which occurred for bringing 
the matter to the notice of the Honse more 
distinctly and prominently, without the neces- 
sity of submitting any motion on the subject. 
After narrating, with some minuteness, the 
facts of the difference between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Herries thus pointedly placed the nature of the 
question at issue before his auditors :—‘‘ The 
House wil] naturally ask, what has been the 
cause of all this? Is it some great point of 
Indian policy ? Isit some scheme for the better 
management of that important part of the 
empire? No. Itis neither more nor less than 
this—the settlement of an old, usurious job of 
forty years’ standing. This it is which has 
induced the India Board to act as it has 
done.” He then proceeded to examine the 
history of the claims in detail, and conclnded 
by calling on the president of the Board for 
explanation. Mr. Grant followed, bnt his 
speech, though able and ingenious, afforded no 
insight into the reasons which had indnced 
him, first to apply for the mandamus, and 
then to withdraw the application. He main- 
tained the justice of the claims, and defended, 
the demand for interest at thirty-six per cent. 
upon the ground that it was the market rate 
in India. To an allegation of Mr. Herries, 
that he had not met the arguments of the 
Court of Directors contained in their reply to 
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the communication of the views of the Board, 
the answer of Mr. Grant appears very insnf- 
ficient. It was to the effect that the corre- 
spondence, of which that letter formed part, 
was not between the public and the India 
Board, but between the Court of Directors 
and that Board; that both parties had all the 
facts before them, aad were intimately ac- 
quainted with all that had been written on the 
subject ; and that, coosequently, it was un- 
necessary to answer the arguments of the Court, 
more especially as the views of the president 
had been made known to the chairman and 
deputy-chairman of the Company by personal 
comniunication. This mode of dealing with the 
matter would seem to justify all the apprehen- 
sions expressed hy the Court during the dis- 
cussion on the recent renewal of the Company’s 
term of government, as to the effect of refusing 
a rule of publicity in cases of irreconcilable dif- 
ference hetween the two home authorities. 

Sir Rebert Peel fellowed Mr. Grant, and 
placed the question on its just grounds in 
the simple form following :—‘‘In point of 
fact, this question lies in the narrowest com- 
pass, and I wish to address myself to those 
gentlemeo who are not conversaat with the 
details of it, and whe know nothing of the 
Dosses or the Asoph-ul-Dowlahs, nor have ever 
heard their names mentioned until this night. 
The question is this: a debt was contracted 
by the king of Oude, forty years ago, for which 
he was to pay interest at the rate of thirty- 
six per cent.; various other dehts were also 
contracted by the same individual. During 
the lapse of those forty years, different go- 
vernments in India have made amicable appli- 
catioos to the king of Oude for the payment 
of this debt; but they never resorted to 
other measures, conceiving themselves pre- 
cluded from doing so by their amicable rela- 
tions with that couatry ; and the question now 
is, whether, after the lapse of forty years, 
the peremptery authority of the Court of 
King’s Bench shall be used to compel a re- 
luctant body, respeasible for the government 
of India, to select one debt out of an indefinite 
number for the purpose of enforcing its liqui- 
dation.” After many further remarks, illus- 
trating the impolicy of taking up the claim of 
the bankers, Sir Robert Peel concluded hy 
referring to the possihle assumption of the 
government of Oude by the British, and 
solemnly deprecated, in that case, the coul- 
mencement of the exercise of sovereignty, by 
appropriating eleven hundred thousand pouads 
sterling of the property of the territory to the 
liquidation of a claim for which it did not ap- 
pear that the British state had ever made 
itself in the slightest degree responsible. Only 
one speaker more addressed the House, Mr. 
Hume, who defended the claim of the bankers, 
alleging that it was a peculiar case, inasmuch 
as theirs was the only debt remaining due to a 
British subject. He maintained that the debt 
was just; that the illustrations adduced by 
Sir Robert Peel were not apposite ; and that 
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it was disgraceful to the British government 
that the claim should have been permitted to 
remaio so long unsettled. 

Thus ended the dehate, and here terminated 
an affair in which, happily, moral streagth 
was successful in resisting an undue exercise 
of legal power. 

The course of the home government of 
India was not, however, destined long to run 
smoothly. Inthe month of August, a letter 
was received by the chairman of the EKast- 
India Company from Lord William Bentinck, 
tendering his lordship’s resigaation of the office 
of governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
highly distinguished civil servant of the Com- 
pany, had been appoicted te he the provisional 
successor of Lord William Bentinck ; and, on 
taking into consideration the communication 
of his lerdship’s wish to retire, the Court of 
Directors came te a resolution that, ‘‘ad- 
verting to the public character and services 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, and talents, eminently qualify him 
to prosecute successfully the various import- 
ant measures consequent oa the new Charter 
Act, this Court are of opinion that it would 
be inexpedient at present to make any other 
arrangement for supplying the office of 
governor-general.” This resolution haviag 
been communicated to Mr. Grant, drew from 
that gentleman an answer, announciog the 
decided opinion of the kiag’s ministers, that 
no time should be lost in appointing a per- 
manent successor to the retiring governor- 
general; and intimating further, that with 
respect to the appointment of any servaot of 
the Company, “‘ however emiaent his kaow- 
ledge, talents, and experience” might ‘‘ con- 
fessedly be,” the ministry agreed in the senti- 
ments which Mr. Canniog had, on a former 
occasion, expressed, ‘‘that the case can hardly 
be conceived in which it would he expedient 
that the highest office of the government in 
India sheuld be filled otherwise than from 
EKogland ; and that that one main link, at least, 
between the systems of the Indian and British 
governments ought, for the advantage of 
both, to be invariably maintained. On thig 
principle,” it was added, ‘‘it has usually heen 
thonght proper to act, and ic the various 
important measures consequent on the new 
Charter Act, his Majesty’s ministers see much 
to enjoin the contiauance of the general 
practice, but nothiag to recommend a deviation 
from it.” 

After this intimation, the Court of Directors 
abstained from pressing the claims of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe ; but they did not suffer the 
objection to his appointmeat to remain un- 
answered. A letter was addressed by the 
Court to Mr. Grant, in answer to his commu- 
nication, ia which letter, after expressing 
their concurrence in the opinion of the king’s 
miaisters that a permanent appointment was 
to be preferred to a temporary one, and their 
conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit 
person to have been permanently appointed, 
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the Court thus dealt with the general question: 
“The Court of Directors have learnt with 
deep regret that Sir Charles Metcalfe is con- 
sidered by his Majesty’s government to he 
ineligible to the station of governor-general, 
and upon grounds which would exclude the 
whole service of India from that high office. 
The Court of Directors feel little disposed to 
engage in discussing the merits of an opinion 
which his Majesty’s ministers appear to have 
adopted upon the authority of Mr. Canning. 
They will only observe, that the whole course 
of our transactions in British India may be 
referred to, as furnishing the most conclusive 
evidence that the servants of the Company, 
both civil and military, are eminently qualified 
for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been 
held by several of them with the utmost 
advantage to the national interests. The 
Court will not unnecessarily recall to the recol- 
lection of his Majesty’s ministers those names 
which have rendered the service of India illus- 
trious—that service to whose merits, to whose 
talents and high tone of character, the late 
Mr. Canning has himself borne the most 
unqualified testimony. But the Court cannot 
refrain from observing, that, independently of 
the impolicy of putting forth any general 
declaration of ineligibility, his Majesty’s 
ministers appear to them to be scarcely 
justified in proposing to narrow the choice 
of the Court, hy excluding any class of men, 
possessing the necessary qualifications, from 
the office of governor-general.” 

After expressing the desire of the Court to 
act in concurrence with the advisers of the 
Crown, it was intimated that the expediency 
of making an arrangement for filling up the 
office of governor-general would he taken into 
consideration at the proper time; for it is 
to be observed, that, though Lord William 
Bentinck had tendered his resignation, such 
tender did not, in the eye of the law, amount 
to an actual resignation of office. The presi- 
dent of the Board, however, appears to have 
taken a different view, and to have informed 
the chairman and deputy chairman that, in 
consequence of the proposal of the Court to 
continue Sir Charles Metcalfe, the ministry 
did not hold themselves hound to refrain from 
making an appointment under the provisions 
of the law, according to which, the right 
lapsed to the Crown after a delay of two 
months from the notification of a vacancy. 
The opinion of counsel was taken on the 
question, and that opinion heing favourable 
to the Court, the president of the Board in- 
timated that the power of the Crown wpuld 
not he exercised to appoint, without giving a 
month’s notice to the Court of Directors. 
This was certainly no great or generous con- 
cession, seeing that by law they were entitled 
to two months. 

The intimation was given in October 1834, 
and thus the matter rested till January 1835, 
Ly which time the ministerial revolution 
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occasioned by the death of Earl Spencer, and 
the consequent elevation of his son, Lord 
Althorp, to the House of Peers, had intro- 
duced a new cahinet and new counsels. The 
former was framed from the party who had 
heen excluded by the accession of the Whigs, 
and Sir Robert Peel, for the first time, held 
the chief place in it. The difficulty which 
had previously impeded the choice of a 
governor-general no longer existing, the 
Court of Directors proceeded to exercise the 
power of appointment. Their choice fell 
upon Lord Heytesbury, whose appointment 
was immediately approved by the Crown. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was again selected pro- 
visionally to succeed on any vacancy that 
might occur hy the death, resignation, or 
departure of the new governor-general. Lord 
Heyteshury was sworn into office, and, to all 
appearance, the duty of appointing a suc- 
cessor was not likely again to he called into 
exercise until the completion by his lordship 
of the ordinary period of service. But so far 
from completing that period, Lord Heyteshury 
never commenced it. He took the oath of 
office, and this was the last, as well as the 
first, of his official acts, The ministry under 
which his appointment had been sanctioned 
possessed the confidence of the Crown, hut 
failed in obtaining that of the House of 
Commons, A dissolution had heen resorted 
to, but the first division which took place in 
the new parliament left the ministers in a 
minority, and, after a brief endeavour to stem 
the tide of opposition, they retired, making 
way for the return of those whom they had 
but a few months before displaced. Mr. 
Grant did not return to the office of president 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, but became Secretary of State for 
the Colonial department, his place at the 
Board being assigned to Sir John Hobhouse. 
The preparations of Lord Heyteshury for his 
departure were complete ; but no sooner was 
the Whig ministry again in office, than he 
received an intimation of the wish of Govern- 
ment that he should postpone it. This, after 
the expiration of three days, was followed hy 
a communication to his lordship of the in- 
tention of ministers to advise his Majesty 
to revoke the appointment. A confidential 
communication of this intention had heen 
previously made hy the president of the 
Board to the chairman and deputy-chairman 
of the Company, and on its heing carried into 
effect, it was formally announced in a letter 
from the president, in which he further stated 
that ministers did not intend to recommend 
the approval of any successor to Lord William 
Bentinck till that nohleman should have ar- 
rived in England, but that no advantage 
would he taken of the delay to exercise the 
prerogative of the Crown, to tke prejudice 
of the right of the Court of Directors. The 
Court, however, were by no means satisfied 
with the course that had heen adopted, the 
effect of which was to render the office of 
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governor-general one of the prizes of party 
conflict ; to connect the government of India 
with the parliamentary struggles of the United 
Kingdom, and to sacrifice the interests of the 
former country to the alternate gratification 
of rival factions in the latter. They conse- 
quently remonstrated against the step which 
had been taken. After adverting to the 
circumstances of Lord Heytesbury’s appoint- 
ment, they pointed out the difference hetween 
the mode in which the royal prerogative had 
in this case been exercised, and that followed 
on the only previous occasion in which the 
like course had been resorted to—that of the 
supersession of Sir George Barlow, in 1806. 
In that case, it was observed, there was a 
previous interchange of sentiments between 
the king’s ministers and the Court; and the 
act of revocation was accompanied by an 
explanation of the grounds upon which it had 
been advised, and would be justified; while 
in the instance under examination, no previous 
communication had been made to the Court, 
no opportunity was afforded them to state 
their objections to the measure, nor had a 
single reason been assigned in its justification. 
The discrepancy of the views of the ministry, 
as to the expediency of postponing a perma- 
nent appointment, with those which they 
entertained a few months before, when they 
deemed an immediate appointment indis- 
pensable, was pointed out, and in the last 
place, the Court thus dweJt upon the danger 
with which the act of the ministry was fraught 
to India, and the independence of its govern- 
ment :—‘* The Court do not forget that the 
nomination of Lord Heytesbury was made 
and his appointment completed during the 
late administration. But this fact, connected 
with his removal by the present ministers, 
fills the Court with apprehension and alarm 
as respects both India and themselves. It 
has always been the Court’s endeavour in their 
public acts, and especially in their nominations 
to office, to divest themselves of political bias; 
and in the same spirit they now cousider it 
to be their duty frankly and firmly to express 
their decided conviction that the vital interests 
of India will be sacrificed if the appointments 
of governors are made subservient to political 
objects in this country; and if the local 
authorities, and, through them, all public 
servants, are led to feel that tenure of office 
abroad is dependent upon the duration of an 
administration at home; and, further, that 
the revocation of an appointment such as that 
of Lord Heytesbury, for no other reason, so 
far as the Court can judge, than that the 
ministry has changed, must have the effect of 
lessening the authority of the Court, and 
consequently impairing its usefulness and 
efficiency as a body intrusted with the govern- 
ment of India.” 

To ascertain, beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute, the precise extent of the pledge given 
to refrain from the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative to appoint a governor-geueral, should 
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the right lapse by the delay of the Court— 
which delay was not their own act, but was 
virtually imposed on them—another letter was 
addressed to the president, in which it was 
assumed to be the intention of the ministry to 
consider the two months allowed to the direc- 
tors by law for making an appointment as 
commencing from the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck in England. The answer of the 
president disclaimed this interpretation, but, 
at the same time, intimated that he was ready 
to give to the pledge the more extended sense, 
and to construe it in the way most agreeable 
to the Court of Directors. Indeed, if the 
conduct and language of Sir John Hobhouse 
throughout this transaction be considered apart 
from, the act of which he was either the mover 
or the instrument of carrying into effect, it 
must in justice be regarded as courteous, con+ 
ciliatory, and liberal. 

The arrangement by which the choice of a 
governor-general was to be postponed till the 
arrival of Lord William Bentiock, was dis- 
cussed hy some directors, and a dissent from it 
was recorded by Mr. Lyall. The chief ground 
of his objection was, that before the arrival of 
his lordship, the period during which the Court 
could claim of right to fill up the vacancy 
would have expired; that, consequently, they 
would forfeit not only the right of appoint- 
ment, but the far more important power of 
recall, He admitted that the pledge of the 
president of the Board was satisfactory, so far 
as himself and his colleagues were concerned, 
but he apprehended that it would not be obli- 
gatory on a succeeding administration, should 
another change take place before the vacancy 
were supplied. But, independently of this 
danger, he objected to the principle of per- 
mitting so valuable and important a trust as 
that of appointing the governor-general of 
India to pass from the keeping of the Court 
voluntarily, withont corresponding advantage, 
and upon grounds slight and inadequate. Sir 
Richard Jenkins recorded his general concur- 
rence in the views of Mr. Lyall. Mr. Tucker, 
who had held the office of chairman at the 
time of Lord Heytesbury’s appointment, sub- 
sequently addressed @ letter to the Court, in 
which he defended the character of Lord 
Heytesbury, and justified his own conduct, 
with regard to the choice of that nobleman for 
office. He referred to the diplomatic services 
of his lordship, and to the sense entertained ot 
them, not only by those agreeing with him in 
political sentiments, but also by some of the 
leading members of the party of the Whigs, 
He showed that Lord Heytesbury had been 
continued in the office of ambassador in Russia 
by his political opponents; that it was at his 
own express desire, made in consequence of 
the failure of his health, that he was permitted 
to retire; and that he then received from 
Lord Palmerston, the Secretary for the Foreign 
department in the ministry by whom his lord- 
ship was now displaced, a most flattering testi- 
mony to his merits and services, But the case 
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of the individual, Mr. Tucker observed, was 
of minor consideration; the public principle 
invelyed was the chief point at issue. ‘An 
open attempt,” he remarked, “‘has been made 
to cancel an unobjectionable appointment, for 
mere party purposes. By rendering the 
governors of India the mere dependent nomi- 
nees of the ministry hulding office during plea- 
sure, the administration of the day will acquire 
a power and influence which will enable it to 
assume and dispense the local patronage of 
India clandestinely, without responsibility, and 
(wheu bad men bear sway) for corrupt pur- 
poses, for the purpose of cbtaining political 
power in this country, in utter contempt of 
the previsions of the legislature, both as they 
relate te Indian patronage and tv the objects 
of those more recent enactmeuts which profess 
te secure purity of parliament. 

In conclusion, Mr, Tucker defended himself 
from what he regarded as a charge of having 
compromised the rights of the Court of Direc- 
tors as to the appointment to the office of 
governor-general, by permitting the prescribed 
period of two months ta elapse. 

On the 29th June, the attention of the 
House of Commons was called te the question 
by Mr. Praed, who, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, tbat the order 
of the day for the cammittee of supply be 
read, moved an amendment calling for the 
production of any communications that had 
passed between the Board aud the Court on 
the subject of the revocation of the appaint- 
ment of Lord Heytesbury. After narrating 
the circumstances of the case, the mover of 
the amendment inquired whether there were 
any reasons for the cbjection made to Lord 
Heytesbury—whether the president of the 
Board would say that he did not consider the 
government of India would be safe in the 
hands of Lord Heytesbury — whether he 
thought that the commands of the government 
here would nat be obeyed by the noble lord in 
India. He adverted to his lordship’s diplo- 
matic services, and to the approbation which 
they had received from the government; he 
argued that the power by which the appoint- 
ment had been annulled was not a matter of 
pure prerogative, but was given hy statute, 
and that the obvious purpase of the law under 
which it was exercised, and the avowed inten- 
tions of its framers, proved that it was not 
designed tc apply to such a case as that under 
consideration. He referred to the famous 
contest on Indian affairs between the two 
great political parties, which terminated in the 
triumph of Mr. Pitt and the passing of the 
Act of 1784. ‘‘The House,” he observed, 
‘is familiar with the circumstances under 
which that Act was passed. The great differ- 
ence between the bill of Mr. Pitt and that 
which had been previously introduced by Mr. 
Fox, was this—that the latter went to vest the 
whole patronage of India directly in commis. 
sioners, while the former placed it in the hands 
of the directors, subject, however, to the con- 
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trol of the Crown exercised by the Board of 
Control, in cases where any abuse might exist, 
If a mere change of ministers in this country 
were to justify a change in the government of 
India, how absurd was it to leave to the Court 
of Directors, a body separate from and inde- 
pendent of ministers, a concurrent share in 
the choice of the person by whom the govern- 
ment of India should be administered. The 
Act of Mr. Pitt, which gave to the Company 
a concurrent share in the choice, could not 
possibly contemplate a change of the person 
chosen for reasons ia which the Company had 
ne concern.” In illustration of the spirit and 
ohject of the arrangement of 1784, Mr. Praed 
quoted the following explanation, by Mr. Pitt, 
of the powers of the Board. ‘The principal 
powers of the Board would consist in directing 
what political objects the Company’s servants 
were to pursue, and in recalling such as did 
nat pay obedience to such directions, or give 
satisfactory reasons to show that circumstances 
rendered disobedience a virtue.” ‘' This, 
then,” continued Mr. Praed, ‘‘ was the power 
of revocation possessed by the Crown. It 
was to be exercised only in case of discabedi- 
ence of orders, or for gross abuse; and this 
power was continued tr the Crown, as was 
also the patronage of the directors continued 
to them by the Act of 1833. If it were desir- 
able that the extraordinary power thus vested 
in the Crown should be sparingly exercised 
under the Act of 1784, much more desirable 
was it under the Act of 1833; for under the 
Act of 1784 the Company existed as a trading 
company; under that of 1833, as a political 
body only. How unwise is it to interfere 
thus arbitrarily with the gavernment of India 
by the Company, just when we have deter- 
mined to maintain the existence of the Com- 
pany solely for the sake of its utility in the 
government of India.” Mr. Praed then re- 
ferred to the supposed precedent afforded by 
the case of Sir George Barlow, which he main- 
tained was io fact no precedent, the circum- 
stances being different. He pointed vut that 
when the appointment of Sir George Barlow 
had heen approved, if was upon the under- 
standing that it was to be temporary, and, 
further, that it was the same government 
which had sanctioned the appointment which 
caused it to be revoked. An irregular sug- 
gestion having been offered across the house, 
te the effect that Lord Heyteshury, not having 
actually assumed the government, was not 
‘fin his station,’ Mr. Praed proceeded thus to 
combat it:—‘‘The appointment was complete 
by the Company—the approval was complete 
by the Crown—the forms had all been gone 
through—the expense had all heen incurred. 
If the mere want of political sympathy with 
Lord Heytesbury makes him unfit to hold the 
government of India during your administra- 
ion, it would have warranted you in recalling 
him from Calcutta; if it do not make him so 
unfit, it does not warrant you in preventing 
bim from proceeding thither.” He then re- 
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minded he House that the power of revocation 
hy the Crown was not limited to the office of 
governor-general—that it extended to all sub- 
ordinate officers; and that while it was exer- 
cised with regard to the occupant of the highest 
office under the Company to-day, it might 
to-morrow be employed for the removal of the 
raost humble of their servants. After refer- 
ring to the injury likely to result from the 
course taken hy ministers, to the just influence 
of the Company in India, and its efficiency as 
au instrnment for governing that country, he 
quoted the remarks of various members of 
both Houses of Parliament, all helonging to 
the political party opposed to Lord Heytes- 
bury, hut all maintaining the importance of 
upholding the Company on the ground of its 
freedom from party feeling. 

Sir John Hobhouse, as might be expected 
from his official position, took the lead in de- 
fending the conduct of the ministry in super- 
seding Lord Heytesbury ; and after declaring 
his intention to refuse the papers moved for, 
raking some remarks, according to the prac- 
tice of all miaisters on such occasions, on the 
inconvenience of producing papers, and quot- 
ing the authority of Lord Grenville on the 
subject, proceeded to state the ground on 
which thecabinet had acted ; that ground being, 
that Lord Heyteshury did not possess their 
confidence. ‘‘The King’s government,” said 
the right honourable baronet, ‘‘ had to consi- 
der whether it would he answerable for Lord 
Heytesbury’s government in India or not; 
and, not wishing to be answerable for it, the 
course it had to take was simple and obvious. 
I repeat then, that not only were we justified 
in vacating his appointment, but we were 
called upon by the constitution to do so; for 
it is one of the first principles of the constitu- 
tion, that there shall in all cases be responsi- 
ble advisers for every act done. This is the 
real cause of Lord Heytesbury’s not going to 
India.” Proceeding to assert the right of the 
Crown to recall, or cancel an appointment, he 
again referred to the authority of Lord Gren- 
ville, and quoting a declaration of that nohle- 
man, that it was always intended hy the Act of 
1784, that his Majesty’s ministers should have 
the power of recall at discretion, he asked, 
‘¢ Now, if the honourable member admits this 
—if he do not mean to dispute that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have the power to recall at 
their own discretion—what just cause of com- 
plaint has he to make, because they now, at 
their discretion, have ventured npon the exer- 
cise of it?” He admitted that what had heen 
done might operate inconveniently with regard 
to the authority of the Company; but he 
maintained that it would be a far worse result 
that the feeling of cordiality, so necessary to 
be supported, between the head of the Indian 
government and the cabinet at home should be 
destroyed. He quoted an opinion of one of 
the directors of the East-India Company, to 
the effect that the governor-general of Iudia 
had always been a political character of dis- 
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tinction connected with the government at 
home, and that he must possess the confidence 
of the national government, After some re- 
marks on the personal topics introduced hy 
Mr. Praed, Sir John Hobhouse passed to the 
allegation that no correspondence had taken 
place hetween the board and the court on this 
oceasion, in which respect the case varied 
from that of Sir George Barlow. The answer 
of the president of the hoard was, that such 
correspondence was unnecessary, inasmuch as 
it was indisputable that Lord Heytesbury had 
not the confidence of his Majesty’s ministers, 
and it was quite impossible for the court to 
convince them that he possessed it. In con- 
clusion, the president repeated the expression 
of his determination to withhold the papers. 
Mr. Hogg replied to the arguments of Sir 
John Hobhouse, and referred to the circum- 
stances under which, in 1784, the power of 
vacating the office of governor-general had 
been vested in the Crown, as proving that 
this power was never meant to he exercised 
but ia cases of gross misconduct ; that it was 
never designed to he employed for party pur- 
poses. He referred to the case of Lord Minto, 
appointed nnder a2 Whig administration, and 
permitted by « Tory one to retain his office 
unmolested ; and to the still stronger case of 
Lord William Bentinck, who, having been 
appointed under the administration of Mr. Can- 
ning, was allowed to retain his appointment hy 
two successive premiers—Lord Goderich and 
the duke of Wellington—although, like Lord 
Heytesbury, he had not embarked for India, 
aud although, with regard to the latter of the 
two administrations, that of the duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord William Bentinck enjoyed its 
confidence to no greater extent than did Lord 
Heytesbury that of the cabinet of Lord Mel- 
bourne. He concluded with an emphatic 
warning, well deserving of being quoted and 
remembered. He said, “I shall heg the 
attention of the House for a few minutes to 
the consequences ia India of making the 
governor-general a political appointment. 
Having resided in Calcutta for seventeen years 
in a situation wholly unconnected with the 
service, I may be permitted to bear testimony 
to the merits of that service ; and I will ven- 
ture to assert, that in no country was there 
ever a body of public servants more distin- 
guished for talent, intelligence, integrity, aud 
a high sense of honour, than the civil and 
military servants of the East-India Company. 
To what, sir, do I attribute the great effi- 
ciency of that service ?—mainly to this—that in 
India patronage has hitherto been purely 
and justly distrihuted, free from all personal 
and political influence. Men have been ap- 
pointed to public offices from their standing, 
experience, and fitness, without reference to 
politics ; and you have, therefore, had able 
and distinguished public servants in India. 
What, sir, mnst be the consequence, if the 
appointment be cousidered a political one; if 
a Whig government must have a Whig 
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governor-general, and a Tery government a 
Tory governor-general? The person se named 
will carry with him to India his political feel- 
imgs and bias, and will there distribute his 
patrenage fer electioneering and pelitical pur- 
poses, without reference tc the merits of the 
individuals; and the public interests will 
thus be sacrificed and ruined.” 

Sir Rebert Peel teek the same side, and with 
reference te the admission that, if Lord Hey- 
tesbury had been in India, the new adminis- 
tration weuld not have recalled him he justly 
inquired, ‘‘Why not? If a want ef confi- 
dence in Lord Heytesbury, grounded on differ- 
ences ef pelitical cpinien, justifies the reveca- 
tien ef the noble lerd’s appointment, would it 
not also justify his removal frem the govern- 
ment ef India, suppesing he had assumed it ?” 
The material for debate had, however, been so 
cempletely exhausted hy preceding speakers, 
that neither Sir Rebert Peel ner the minis- 
terial leader, Lord John Russell, by whem he 
was follewed, could de more than pass again 
over the tredden greund, and endeaveur by 
some additienal illustratien, te give an ap- 
pearance of nevelty te old views and argu- 
ments. Besides the members already men- 
tiened, Mr. Sydney Herbert, and Mr. Cressett 
Pelham speke against the ministers ; and Mr. 
Cutlar Fergussen (whe had just relinquished 
the office ef an East-India directer for a 
ministerial appointment), Mr. Silk Bucking- 
ing, and Mr. Vernen Smith, in their favour. 
On a division, the motion fer the preductien 
of the papers was lost. 

Lerd William Bentinck, whese appreach- 
ing retirement had led te the dispntes and 
discussiens which have been narrated, quitted 
India, as already notified, early in 1835, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded, by 
virtue of his previsienal appointment, te the 
chief seat in council. His administratien was 
short, and was distinguished by little deserving 
of especial record. It will chiefly be remem- 
bered by ene act, which can scarcely fail to 
have a powerful effect, either fer good er for 
evil, upon the interests of India, and ef the 
British government in that country. This 
act was the remeval of the restrictions to 
which the public press in India was previously 
subjected. For a long pericd preceding the 
year 1818, the press had been subject te a 
censership, a measure first resorted te during 
the war with France, with a view of prevent- 
ing the emissaries ef the enemy in India cca- 
veying intelligence derived from the news- 
papers published there te the French cruisers 
in the Indian seas. The marquis of Hastings 
was induced te intreduce a different system— 
partly, it may be presumed, by the influence 
of one of his ruling passions, the love ef pepu- 
larity, but partly, alse, by ancther motive. 
The editers ef newspapers were generally 
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from all parts of India, any person, not native 
born, whese residence there was censidered 
dangerous. An Anglo-Indian editer, atlength, 
recollecting that this punishment ceuld net be 
applied te him, set the government at defiance, 
and refused to be restrained by the directions 
of the censer. The gevernment then made a 
merit ef necessity, and remeved the censership, 
but substituted a set of rules te which they 
required the conductors of the pericdical press 
toconform. This was regarded as equivalent 
te the establishment of a free press, or at 
least it was professed to he so regarded by 
these whe wished te cemmit the geverner- 
general to such a measure, as well as by the 
governor-general himself, who luxuriated in 
the public congratulations peured in upen 
him with reference io this extracrdinary ex- 
ercise ef liberality. The press, indeed, was 
relieved from the censurate, but editers were 
enjeined te comply with the rules intreduced 
in the place -ef that more direct check upon 
publicatien—they were rebuked hy the go- 
vernment, cf which the marquis ef Hastings 
was the head, when the rules were disregarded, 
and repreef, on these cccasiens, was net un- 
mingled with reference to the power ef inflict- 
ing summary punishment upen Kuropean 
offenders. The governer-general, indeed, whe 
had eulegized a free press, and taken credit 
fer bestowing this boon upon India, could not 
with decency be a party to the infliction of 
such punishment for using the privilege which 
he had professed te grant. His immediate 
successer, Mr. Adam, was net so shackled ; 
and an editer whe persevered, after many 
warnings, in passing the bounds prescribed by 
the rules, was ordered to quit the country. 
The authority of the Supreme Court was sub- 
sequently obtained to the passing cf more 
stringent rules, and under these rules one er 
two newspapers were suppressed, The above 
were the changes te which the press was sub- 
jected in Bengal. At Madras, the ccnsor- 
ship had never been abclished. At Bombay, 
the regulations of the marquis ef Hastings 
were intreduced by Mr, Elphinstene, and the 
censorship abandened. The mere severe regu- 
lations established in Bengal under the govern- 
ment ef Mr. Adam were subsequently adopted 
at Bombay; but, as the Supreme Ceurt re- 
fused to register them, their effect was limited. 
Such was the state ef the press when Lord 
William Bentinck arrived in India, and his 
lerdship, theugh an osteutatious uphelder of 
liberal measures, made ne change. During 
his administration, indeed, little er no inter- 
ference with the press took place ; either nene 
was needed, er Lerd William Bentiack was 
frem principle averse te interference, or it 
might he that the press was, fer the mest pari, 
laudatory ef the governer-general and his 
measures, Some attempts were made to in- 


Europeans, and disubedience tc the orders of|duce him to take a more decided course, and 


the censurate was liable to he visited with 
deportation—the Company’s government hav- 
ing at that peried the power of removing, 


his lordship answered, that the suhject was 
under censideration, Consideratien, hewever, 
was all it received, and it was left te Sir 
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‘Charles Metcalfe to reap the harvest of popu- 
lar applause consequent upon removing all 
restraint upon the publication of opinion. 
Under his brief and temporary administra- 
tion, an Act was passed repealing the exist- 
ing regulations, and giving to the press, in 
regard to the publication of pclitical pericdi- 
cals, a greater degree of freedom than is 
enjoyed in England, 
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The celebrated Press Law was passed on 
the 8rd of August, and on the 5th of March 
following the authority of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was superseded by the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Auckland, who had some months 
before been nominated te the office by the 
Court of Directors, and confirmed in it by the 
approbation of the Crown. 
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THE year in which Lord Auckland arrived 
in India was completed without the occurrence 
of any event sufficiently remarkable to require 
notice, and the first half of the ensning year 
passed with equal tranquillity. The calm was 
then interrupted by some vicleut proceedings 
in that perpetual seat of trouble and disquiet, 
Oude. These were consequent upon the death 
of the king of whom, it is not tec much to 
say that, low as is the ordinary standard, 
whether of mind or morals, attained by 
Eastern princes, he fell far below it in both 
respects. One of the most profligate, he was 
at the same time ove of the mest weak. His 
crimes and his excesses were terminated by 
death on the 7th of July, 1887. The British 
resident, Colonel Low, on learning that the 
life of the king was considered to be in danger, 
wrote without delay tc the brigadier com- 
manding in Oude, to have a thousand men in 
readiness to march at w moment’s netics, 
Having despatched the order, the resident 
proceeded to the palace with two officers, one 
of them ths residency surgeon. They found 
the king dead, and such precautions as were 
at the moment available were immediately 
taken for guarding the palace and protecting 
the property which it contained. More effec- 
tually te provide for these purposes, a secoad 
order was dispatched te the brigadier in com- 
mand, requiring him to send off five companies 
in advance to the palace, and te bring down 
all the disposable ircops, both infantry and 
artillery. In the mean time measures were 
tuken for investing the successor recognized 
by the British government with the external 
ensigns of sovereignty. This prince was an 
uncle of the deceased king, and the grounds 
upon which he was supported by the British 
government were these :—Saadut Ali, the 
grandfather of the monarch just departed, had 
ten sons, the eldest cf whom, named Gazee-oo- 
deen Hyder, succeeded him. Gazee-oo-deen 


had only one son, Nusseer-oo-deen Hyder, the 
unhappy prince whose death had led te the 
necessity of making provision for the vacant 
throne. Nusseer-oo-deen had at one time 
acknowledged two sons, but he had subse- 
quently disavowed them, and their pretensions 
were believed by the Britith authorities to be 
unfounded. The right of succession would, 
therenpon, have passed to the second of the 
sons of Saadut Ali: but he had died pre- 
vicusly to Nusseer-co-deen, and, by the Maho- 
medan law, the death of an heir before his 
right tc succeed has accrued, nullifies the 
claim of his children. No claim is trans- 
missible through one who has himself never 
enjoyed possession of the thing claimed. Ths 
succession, therefore, passed tc the third son 
of Saadut Ali, a prince named Nusseer-ocd- 
Dowlah, and he it was whom it was proposed 
to elevate to the vacant musnud, This inten- 
tion was not carried into effect without a 
struggle. The resident apprehended that the 
Padshah Begum, or Queen Dowager, might 
attempt some mevement in favour of one of 
the pretended sons, and he had despatched a 
messenger enjoining her to remain at her own 
residence, situate about four miles from ths 
regal palace. The messenger found the be- 
gum’s followers ready to advance upon ths 
city, and returned tc communicate the intelli- 
geace tc the resident, bringing with him a 
vakeel from the begum, entreating that she 
nliight be permitted to see the corpse of the 
deceased sovereign. Inthe mean time the new 
king had been conducted to the palace, whers 
he arrived about three o’clock on the morning 
of the 8th of July. He was a man advanced 
in years and in feeble health, and while he 
indulged in a short repose before entering 
upon the fatigue of being enthroned, the 
resident aud his assistants retired to arrange 
the ceremonies with which the event was to 
be accompanied, Their conference was dis- 
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turbed hy the arrival of intelligence that the 
begum’s troops were approaching the city, 
aad were close to one of the gates, They 
were quickly hefore it, and upon the refusal 
of Captain Paton, a British officer in attend- 
ance on the resident, to allow it to he opened, 
they resorted to the strength and sagacity of 
the elephant to effect an entrance for them. 
The first animal which made the attempt 
failed ; a second, vigorously urged on by an 
adroit driver, succeeded in dashing in one leaf 
of the gate, Captain Paton narrowly escapiag 
being crushed by its fall. An opening being 
thus effected, the begum’s followers rushed in, 
Captain Paton beiog knocked down by them 
and made prisoner. After a few miuutes spent 
in parley, the insurgents pushed on for the 
palace, which they entered. Further orders 
directing the advance of the British force had 
heen prepared, but the hegum’s followers 
having possession of the gates, both of the 
palace and the city, there was no opportunity 
of despatching them, and the resideat with his 
few atteadants were, for a short time, virtually 
prisoners, The pretender, who had arrived 
in company with the begum, was formally 
seated on the throne. The resident, with 
some difficulty, ohtained admission to the place 
where the ceremony was performed, and after 
some fruitless endeavours to persuade the 
begum (who was present in a covered palan- 
quiu) of the utter hopelessness of the attempt 
in which she had engaged, he succeeded, by 
the aid of one of her servants, in escaping, 
together with his attendauts. Captain Paton 
had previously been released from durance 
by a small party of the British force de- 
tached for the purpose. The five advanced 
companies soon arrived, and were followed, 
after a short interval, by the remainder of the 
British force, with some guos. Commuoica- 
tions between the parties now took place. 
They ended with an intimation from the 
resident, that if, within a quarter of an hour, 
the begum did not surrender, and repair to 
the place where he was standing with the guns, 
an attack would be commenced. The time 
expired, and the hegum did not avail herself 
of the opportunity offered for averting mis- 
chief. A fire of grape was then opened, and 
a party of British troops proceeded, by various 
ways, to effect an entrance into the bnildiog 
in which the mock king, with the begum aod 
her followers, were acting their respective 
parts in the pageaot of the court. The ino- 
surgents were soon dislodged, and the hezum, 
with the unhappy hoy who had afforded the 
pretence for the disturbance, were made pri- 
soners. Between thirty and forty of the 
begum’s followers were koown to be killed or 
wounded during the assault, and the number 
of wounded was probably greater, sinca some 
in this situation may be supposed to have 
escaped. A few of the British sepoys suf- 
fered, hut the resident had the satisfaction of 
findiog that the naw sovereiga and his family 
were safe. No time was lost in giving to his 
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title all the strength that it could derive from 
the display of his possession of the musnud (a 
point of great importance in Eastero states), 
and as soon ag the hall could be cleared of the 
paioful evidence of the recent affray afforded 
hy the hodies of the slain, Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah was solemnly placed on the throne 
which the pretender had scarcely quitted. 

The outbreak, thus terminated, seems to 
have been, from the commencement to its 
conelusion, singularly ill-judged and hopeless, 
With a band of followers not considerable in 
point of number, and who, it appears, might 
be regarded rather as an armed mob than a 
regular force, the Begum ventured to oppose 
the British goveroment, whose force though 
oumerically weak at the time, was capable of 
being iacreased, within a very short period, to 
a degree of streagth which would render 
successful resistance impossible. When in 
possession of the palace, the insurgents seem 
to have had no settled plan of action. They 
placed their puppet on the throne, and appear 
to have been content. The kiog was in their 
power, but they neither attempted to remove 
him beyond the reach of British aid, nor, what 
was perhaps more to be expected, did they 
seek to get rid of his claim by the sacrifice of 
his life. This, perhaps, was owing to fear 
rather than to aay better feeling ; for though 
they abstained from any attempt ou the lives 
of the king and his attendants, they treated 
them with insult, and vented their hatred in 
swaggering, threatening language and actions. 
It is to be lamented that the British force was 
not at the first sufficiently strong to have over- 
awed the insurgents, and deterred them from 
even entertaining a thought of resistance ; but 
it appears that the whole British force in the 
city amounted to only two companies and a 
half, on& company being employed as the 
treasury-guard, half a company as the gaol- 
guard, and the remaining company as the 
bonorary guard of the resident. From the 
two former duties few men could of course be 
spared, and those that could be taken were 
required at other points where plunder was 
to he apprehended. It seems extraordinary 
indeed, after allowing for all these circum- 
stances, that the hegum’s party should so 
readily have gained admission to the palace ; 
but it is to be remarked, that the defence of 
the palace was in native hands, and it is pro- 
bable that it was not merely want of courage, 
nor want of vigilance, nor want of military 
skill that led to the result. The following 
passage from a paper drawn up by the second 
assistant to the resident may elucidate the 
matter :— The smallness of the guard at 
that outer gate, there heing no force placed on 
the outside of it, as the minister positively 
declares had heen ordered by him, and as was 
actually doue at several of the others which 
were passed hy Lieutenant Shakespear on his 
road to the Nawanuh Nusseer-ood-Dowlah ; 
the supineness of many of the palace guards 
and servants ; the perversion of orders sent by 
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the minister on different occasions ; his decla- 
ration since, that there were many traitors in 
the palace—all tend strongly to induce the 
suspicion that the gate was left purposely 
unguarded to the attack of the Padshah Be- 
guin’s troops, The latter, however, having 
ance actually entered within the palace walls, 
could from uo position have been so happily 
expelled, with less loss to our own troops aad 
more disgrace to themselves, than from the 
Burra-durree, the scene both of their short- 
lived triumph and of their prompt and well- 
deserved punishment.” 

The residence of the begum and the pre- 
tender to the throne, in Onde, being found 
likely to endanger the continuance of the 
public peace there, they were removed into 
the Company’s territories ; and this step put 
an end to all attempts ta assail the authority 
of the ruling prince by force. His title, how- 
ever, was impugned hy Yemeeu-ood-Dowlah, 
the eldest son of Shums-ood-Dowlah. The 
person last named was the second son of 
Saadut Ali, and the elder brother of Nusseer- 
ood-Dowlah, the prince whom the British go- 
vernment had receutly placed on the musnud 
of Oude. Had Shums-ood-Dowlah survived 
his nephew, the deceased king, he would un- 
douhtedly have heen entitled to succeed to 
the throne; but, dying before him, he could 
convey no right to his children; the Maho- 
metan law, as already explained, not admit- 
ting the doctrine of representation. Of this, 
no oue, having even a slight acqnaintauce 
with the subject, is ignorant ; yet Yemeen-ood- 
Dowlah set up a claim upon grounds which, 
thongh recognized as valid by the law of Eng- 
land and many other countries, are rejected 
by the interpreters of the code of Mahomet. 
It is but just, however, to state that, on an 
intimation that his claim was inadmissible, he 
acquiesced at ounce in the decision, and made 
no attempt to push his pretensions further. 
A new claimant therenpon arose in the persou 
of one named Akhul-ood-Dowlah, alleged to 
be the second surviving son of Shnms-ood- 
Dowlah, but calling himself the eldest. This 
personage, under European advice, proceeded 
to England, and there addressed the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company. The 
folly of undertaking a long voyage to assert a 
claim known to be absolutely and undoubtedly 
bad, and with a certainty of its being rejected, 
need not be dwelt upon. What profit the 
advisers of the claimant derived from the ex- 
pedition cannot be known ; but they were fully 
aware that none would accrue to the person 
on whose behalf they affected to act. Such 
occurreuces are not, indeed, uncommon in the 
history of British India; and they will pro- 
bably never cease altogether until native 
powers shall acquire sufficient acquaintance 
with the principles of British policy to prevent 
their becoming the dupes of unprincipled ad- 
venturers. 

The origin of a very eventful series of ope- 
rations, should now, according to the order of 
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time, be related; but, to avoid needlessly 
breaking the continuity of the narrative when 
begun, It is postponed for the purpose of 
directing attention to certain proceedings af- 
fecting the throne of Sattara, which strikingly 
illustrate the remarks called forth by the idle 
and ridiculous claim of Akbul-ood-Dowlah to 
the throne of Oude. 

It will he recollected, that the rajah of Sat- 
tara was the nominal head of the great Mah- 
ratta confederacy, but that, for a long period 
before that confederacy was broken, all power 
had passed from his hands into those of his 
usurping officers. When the marquis of Hast- 
ings overthrew the peishwa, and held at his 
own disposal the forfeited territories of that 
chief, he, with an unwise liberality, drew the 
rajah of Sattara from the situation of a cap- 
tive, and restared to him much of the dignity 
and some of the power which he claimed to 
possess, but had never before obtained or ex- 
ercised. Credulous, indeed, must he be who 
relies on the gratitude of native princes. The 
marquis of Hastiugs professed so to rely, and, 
perhaps, he was sincere. In the case of the 
rajah of Sattara the result was that which 
has so frequently occurred, and which might 
reasonably he looked for. The rajah, at leagth, 
became suspected—inquiry took place ; it was 
ascertained that, in contravention of the treaty 
to which he owed his power, he was hahitn- 
ally carrying on correspondeuce with various 
parties, some of whom were enemies of the 
British governmeut—that he was fomentiag 
hostilities against that governmeut—and, fur- 
ther, it was alleged, and to the satisfaction of 
many proved, that he had attempted to seduce 
some native officers of that government from 
their allegiance. It was proved that he had, 
for a long course of years, carried on a corre- 
spondence with the Portnguese anthorities at 
Goa, the object of which was to engage them 
in an alliance against the British government. 
Portngal was to furnish an army to recover 
for the rajah the Mahratta territorities, of 
which the confederacy had been dispossessed 
by the English ; and when the task was com- 
pleted, they were to receive a due reward in 
money or territory, or hoth. It is obvious 
that these designs were too wild, ridiculous, 
and extravagant, to be entertained hy the 
most ill-informed European; but they were 
not beyond the helief of an Oriental prince, 
who indnlged in follies which eutitled him to be 
ranked among the weakest of his imhecile order. 

With Appa Sahib, the infamous ex-rajah of 
Nagpore, the rajah of Sattara appears for seve- 
ral years to have carried on a treacherous in- 
tercourse. The fact of his tampering with 
soldiers in the British service seems hardly 
more doubtful. Certain native officers in the 
Company's service professed to have received, 
from a Brahmin, communications indicative of 
a powerfully hostile feeling towards the British 
government. These communications being 
repeated, the officers reported them to tkeir 
superiors, and were instructed by them as to 
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the course they were to pursue. They were 
subsequently admitted to the presence of the 
dewan, and, ultimately, it was said, to that of 
the rajah himself, whose language, at the 
interview, was similar to that which had pre- 
viously been held hy the dewan and the 
Brahmm. It cannot be denied that upon the 
face of it much of the ahove statement is 
improbable, but though the opportunity was 
afforded him, the rajah was unable to shake it ; 
and the improhahbility is greatly lessened on 
recollecting ths weak and wild character of 
the princes against whom the charge was made. 
Further, the difficulties of dishelief appear to 
he greater even than those of belief. Part 
of what was stated was certainly true; and 
though it has been alleged that the scheme 
was intended to advance the interssts of the 
brother of the rajah, at his expense, no reason- 
able hope of promoting such an end by such 
means could at the time have heen enter- 
tained ; indeed, the possibility of connecting 
them would almost have heen inconceivable, 
and this view of the matter is more incredible 
than that which implicates the rajah. But 
whether he were guilty or innocent of the last 
charge, he had unquestionably deprived him- 
self of all claim to plead against the English 
government the obligations of the treaty under 
which he had exchanged the condition of a titled 
slave for the exercise of actual sovereignty ; 
for the conditions of that treaty he had noto- 
riously broken. Still, there was a disposition 
to view his case with favour, and he might 
have preserved that power which he had 
abused, if he had not unhappily followed the 
example of other weak and infatuated Indian 
princes. He distrusted the British govern- 
ment, but he gave credit to the professions of 
certain Huropean advisers ; to them he com- 
mitted himself and his interests, and it will be 
seen with what success. There was the best 
disposition to treat him with kindness and in- 
dulgence. At the time when it became neces- 
sary to dispose of the rajah’s case, a new 
governor arrived at Bomhay. He was a man 
who iu former years, when employed as a ser- 
vant of the Company in diplomatic duties, 
had established for himself the character of 
being eminently the friend of native princes 
and of the native community. No man ever 
enjoyed greater popularity in India than Sir 
James Carnac, who had now returned to take 
the chief place in the government of Bombay. 
He arrived there on the 30th of May, and on 
the 19th of June he recorded a minute ex- 
pressive of his opinion on the case of the rajah 
of Sattara. This paper commenced with an 
avowal that the criminality of the rajah had 
heen clearly proved; and the governor then 
proceeded to inquire how, under the circum- 
stances, the offender should be dealt with. 
Three modes of treating the case were pointed 
out: first, by subjecting the rajah to a formal 
trial, and after inquiry made and sentence 
passed, visiting him with appropriate punish- 
ment ; secondly, hy proceeding in the mode 
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by which wrongs between independent states 
are avenged—commencing hostilites, taking 
possession of the rajah’s territory, and acting 
as circumstances might justify under the right 
of conquest ; thirdly, by bringing the rajab to 
a sense of hiserrors by remonstrance, and then 
giving him amnesty for the past, in the hope 
that his future conduct might be more worthy 
of his station and his relation to the British 
government, To the adoption of the first 
course several objections existed. There was 
no ordinary tribunal to which the rajah could 
be made amenable, and a special one must have 
been created for ths purpose. Against such a 
tribunal, however, constituted, clamour would 
he loud. Further, the competency of such a 
tribunal might have heen plausibly questioned. 
By assuming the power of subjecting the rajah 
to a legal trial, the British government would 
have placed him in the situation of a subject, 
whereas he had always been treated as a 
sovereign. 

If a hostils course were inevitable, the 
governor declared that he should much prefer 
the second course—that of proceeding against 
the rajah as a prince bound by treaty, but 
who, having violated the conditions of the 
engagement, was at the mercy of the other 
party thereto, which party was at liberty to 
enforce its rights by war or otherwise. But 
the necessity for extreme measures, he thought, 
did not exist. The rajah, he remarked, could 
not bs regarded as avery formidable foe to the 
British empire, and those with whom he had 
been connected were as little formidable as 
himself. No results, it was observed, have 
followed, ‘‘except the transfer of money to 
agents and adventurers”— those standing 
curses to Indian princes, The rajah had, 
indeed, as was stated in the minute, mani- 
fested great weakness and no inconsiderable 
portion of ingratitude ; hut it was added, “ we 
have nothing to fear, and we can afford to act 
with generosity.” Under the influence of 
these views, Sir James Carnac gave a decided 
preference to the mildest of the three courses 
of proceeding, and he suggested either that 
the resident should make a fitting representa- 
tion to the rajah, or that this duty should be 
discharged hy the governor in person, the 
latter course being, in his judgment, more 
advisable. This being done, and the admo- 
nition duly received and responded to by the 
rajah, it was intended that he should be frankly 
forgiven. 

On the following day the governor recorded 
another minute, descriptive of the mode in 
which the intentions of the government 
towards the rajah of Sattara should bs carried 
into effect. The spirit in which it was pro- 
posed to deal with the offendiog rajah may be 
understood from the following passage, which 
occurs near the commencement ofthe minute : 
—‘ It will bs inconsistent with our proposed 
amnesty for the past, to make any demand 
which can justly be regarded as a punishnient ; 
and under this impression I at once abandon 
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the measure which appears to have been 
thonght of hy the goveroment of the late Sir 
Rohert Grant, of requiring the rajah to main- 
tain a contingent of horse for the service of 
the British government. Our demands should 
he limited as much ss possible, and should be 
confined only to those which will sgain place 
the rajah in the precise situation intended hy 
the treaty of September, 1819, and will insure 
the most efficient protection to all persons 
who have become obnoxious to him ia conse- 
quence of the part they have taken in recent 
proceedings.” The views of Sir James Carnac 
were adopted by the other members of the 
Bombsy government (though, as to the im- 
portsnut question of how the rsjah should he 
treated, opposed to their own); and the 
governor-general in council having sanctioned 
the grant of amnesty to the rajah, the proposed 
conditions of the grant, and the visit of the 
governor of Bombay to Sattara, Sir James 
Carnac set out with s sanguine hope of rescuing 
the rajah from the dangerous position in 
which he had been placed by the evil connsels 
of designing men, and of restoring friendly 
relations between him and the British govern- 
ment. He arrived at Sattara on the 22nd of 
August, snd on the 23rd had his tirst inter- 
view with the rajah. He explained in firm 
but conciliatory language the position in which 
the rajsh stood, and the intentions of the 
British government towards him ; and among 
much admirable advice, not the least valuable 
portion was that referred to in the following 
passage of the report made by Sir Jamies 
Carnac to his council on the subject of this 
interview :—‘“‘I recalled to his recollection 
the warning long ago given to him hy his 
friend, Mr. Elphiastone, against placing his 
trust and confidence in vakeels and Jow and 
intriguing agents, snd earnestly urged him to 
discard from his councils the numerous agencies 
he had established.” The conditions of the 
intended amnesty had heen embodied in a 
memorandum drawn up in the Mahratta 
language for the information of the rajah, and 
this was placed in his hands. This paper, 
after referring to the infractions of the exist- 
ing treaty hy the rajali declared the readiness 
of the British government entirely to overlook 
them on the conditions which follow—that the 
rajab should now bind himself strictly and in 
good faith to act up to the articles of the 
treaty of 1819; that he should agree to 
certain specified arrangements affecting the 
interests of his brother ; that he should dismiss 
from his councils and exclude from his terri- 
tories an offensive and dangerous minister, 
who wss named; and confirm a guarantee of 
safety given hy the British government to 
certain psrties. These were the whole of the 
conditions demanded from the rajah—and 
these he rejected. No ‘sacrifice was required 
—no penalty inflicted ; hut the rajah, with a 
perverseness rarely equalled, spurned the 
friendship which was tendered him on terms 
neither burdensome nor dishonourable. He 
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demanded in what particulars he had violated 
the treaty of 1819, and oo the three points 
being stated—the intrigues with the Por- 
tuguese government at Goa, the holding 
treacherous intercourse with the ex-rajah of 
Nagpore, and the tampering with the troops 
of the British government—he made no re- 
mark on either the first or third, thus tacitly 
admitting his guilt on those points. On the 
second, he took a course which would have 
heen very proper in an advocate defending a 
client on legal and technical grounds, hut 
which was scarcely consistent with a con- 
sciousness of innocence when adopted by a 
principal in a conference not partaking in any 
way of the nature of a legal inquiry. Some 
intercepted letters from the ex-rajah of Nag- 
pore to him being adverted to, he did not 
deny having heen engaged in correapondence 
with that person, hut dwelt upon the fact of 
no answers from him being produceable. A 
second interview took place, but with no 
hetter result. 

The rajah, after a short interval, signified a 
desire again to visit the governor of Bomhay ; 
a third interview was granted, and it was the 
last. The obstinacy of the misguided prince 
led him still to resist the terms offered him, 
although the main condition insisted on was 
only a promise of adherence to the treaty by 
which he was previously bonod—the remain- 
ing articles being of comparatively trivial 
import. It was, however, in all probability, 
that first article, though it enforced no new 
ohligstion, that coustituted the chief obstacle 
to an amicable conclusion of the dispute, for 
he ohserved —not to the governor, but to the 
resident—that by asseuting to it, he should be 
reduced to the condition of a mamlutdar 
farmer, or manager ofa district. The governor 
saw him no more after the iaterview which 
has heen last noticed, but the resident, Colonel 
Ovans, waited on him to receive his final 
decision. That decision was confirmatory of 
his previous resolution, and the necessary 
result was, that the rajah descended from the 
throne, and took up his resideoce withia the 
British dominions ; his hrother heing elevated 
to the place which he had quitted. 

The rajah was the victim of interested para- 
sites, some of whom seduced him into acts 
indicative of hostile feelings to his British 
protectors, while others eacouraged him to 
persevere in repelling the hand of forgiveness 
stretched out to save him, hy making pro- 
fessions, which they kuew to be false, of 
power to enable him to defy the local govern- 
ment, and by holdiog out expectations of 
siiccess in such a course, which they knew to 
he fallacious. Of the amouat of the money 
expended ia enriching these persons no pre- 
cise account can be giveu, but it must have 
been very large. The number of his sgents 
was almost incredible. He had Europesn 
agents and native agents—agents at Bombay 
—agents at Caleutta—agents in England ; two 
missions having been despatched thither, 
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The local press was freely employed to revile ;in check in the event of their attempting to 


the government and support the rajah, and 
Englishmen did not hesitate to take the un- 
happy prince’s money in payment for exertioas 
directed against the interests of their own 
couutry, and the safety of its Indian dominions. 

The cause of the rajah was taken up in 
England with much warmth, aod without 
doubt from different motives—motives varying 
from those of the highest and most honourable 
character to those of the meanest and most 
despicable origin. But when the resources of 
argumentation were exhausted, it could not 
be shown that the rajah had oot violated the 
treaty by which he held his throne. The only 
question that could with fairoess be raised 
was, whether or not he should be forgiven. 
Upon this poiat, however, the advocates 
on both sides might have suspended discus- 
sion, for the rajah obstinately refused to be 
forgiven. 

We pass from the fortunes of a petty priace 
—-the feeble representative of a robber dy- 
nasty, which rose from obscurity to grandeur, 
aod then declined into iasiguificaoce with 
meteoric rapidity—to events of greater diguity 
aad greater interest ; events important io them- 
selves and ia their widely extended relations. 
To render the narrative iatelligible, some 
reference to treaties and negotiations of earlier 
date will be requisite. 

The safety of British India ou the westward 
had frequeutly been ano object of great anxiety 
to its rulers. The countries iaterveuiag be- 
tweea Persia and the Indus were inhabited hy 
a rude and barbarous hut withal a warlike po- 
pulatioa, well calculated by their predatory 
habits, their poverty, and their recklessness, to 
excite the alarm of a comparatively opulent 
neighhour. Ladia had more than ooce felt the 
evils of their visitations, aod the Affghans 
were remembered as men whose trade was 
war, and whose constant divisions formed the 
ooly effectual check oo their ambition aud 
military taste. Some years before the termi- 
nation of the eighteeuth ceatury, an Affghaa 
chief named Zemauo Shah had begun to 
threaten the British frontier, and those threats 
were periodically repeated and withdrawn as 
circumstances dictated. The attention of the 
Marquis Wellesley was directed to this source 
of dauger at an early period of the admiaistra- 
tion of that distinguished noblemaa; and an 
attempt to invade India, which might have 
occasioned much both of trouhle and expease, 
if aothing more, was foiled by excitiug the 
alarm of Zemaun Shah for the safety of his 
owa dominions, At this time danger to Bri- 
tish India was apprehended from the machiua- 
tions of the Freuch ; aud to avert evil from 
either quarter, it was deemed desirable to 
draw Persia iato a close alliance with the 
British government. This was effected. Ina 
1801 a treaty was uegotiated hy Sir John 
Malcolm, by which the Persian Shah eagaged 
to exclude the French from settliog in auy 
part of his dominions, aad to hold the Affghans 


invade India. 

The latter cause for apprehension was soon 
removed. Zemaun Shah was deposed, and, 
according to Asiatic custom, blinded, in the 
year in which the treaty with Persia was con-’ 
cluded, Zemaun Shah having treated in the 
same maoaer his elder brother, Hoomayon, 
whose throne he had usurped. The conqueror 
of Zemaua Shah, and author of his sufferings, 
was another brother, named Mahmood, who 
speedily fouod himself engaged ia a contest 
for the throne with a fourth brother, named 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk, who finally triumphed ; 
but, with unusual clemency, abstained from 
inflicting on the mao whom he had vanquished 
the peaalty of blinduess. The country, how- 
ever, contiaued torn by factioos aud divisions, 
and Shoojah-ool-Moolk tottered oo his throue 
from the moment that he ascended it. 

While Affghaaistan was thus ceasing to be 
formidable, Persia was relaxiag in her fidelity, 
aod, fiaally, even the affectation of good faith 
was abandoned. The Persian sovereign, in 
1806, sent a missioa to Napoleon, then in the 
zeaith of his power, aod with all Europe, 
England excepted, prostrate at his feet. Two 
years afterwards a French mission arrived in 
Persia, with the avowed object of establishiag 
such relations with that couatry as might aid 
the views which Napoleon had long cherished, 
of striking a blow at the British power ia 
Todia, and it was received with extraordiaary 
roarks of favour and distiaction. Lord Minto, 
a watchful and excelleat guardian of the great 
interests committed to his charge, thereupoa 
prepared to counteract the designs of tbe 
Freoch Emperor. The alliance of Persia had 
previously beeu sought to check A ffyhanistan, 
aod oppose a barrier to France. A similar 
connection with Affghanistan was now medi- 
tated in order to oppose the combined efforts 
of France and Persia, Prudent in his policy, 
Lord Minto was also happy ia the choice of aa 
iustrument for carryiag it into effect. It was 
resolyed to despatch a mission to Cabool, aod 
the charge of it was iatrusted to the Houour- 
able Mouatstuart Elphiustone, then a very 
youog man, but since éiniueatly distiaguished 
by maoy innportant services. Mr. Elphin- 
stone was cordially received, and concluded a 
treaty with Shoojah-ool-Moolk, by which that 
priuce bound himself to resist auy attempts 
which might be made by the Freach and 
Persians to advance through his territories 
upon Iadia. 

While preparation was thus made to vaa- 
quish the enemy in Affzhanistao, should they 
approach, measures to break the confederacy 
were not neglected. Eudeavours were made, 
hoth from India aad from home, to counteract 
the baleful influence which the French had 
acquired in Persia, and to detach that couatry 
from its jaanspicious connection with Englaad’s 
bitter aud irreconcilable foe. Sir John Mal- 
colm arrived at Bushire, commissioued by the 
governor-geveral of India, almost simulta- 
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neously with the arrival of Sir Harford Jones 
in Persia, as plenipotentiary direct from the 
British Crown. The former met with an un- 
courteous reception, was refused permission to 
proceed to the capital, and directed to com- 
municate with inferior authorities. With this 
he decliaed to comply, and having remon- 
strated without success, he returned to Cal- 
cutta without effecting anythiag, or enjoying 
an opportuaity of effecting anything. Sir 
Harford Jones met with better fortune. He 
advanced to Tehran, and entered into negotia- 
tions which terminated in the conclusion of a 
preliminary treaty, by which the Persian 
monarch declared all treaties and agreements 
which he had previously made with any of the 
powers of Enrope null and void from the date 
of the articles then coocluded; and that he 
would aot permit any European force to pass 
throngh his country towards India. In the 
event of Persia being invaded by any Enropean 
power, Great Britain was to fnroish a military 
force, or, ia lieu thereof, “a subsidy, with 
warlike ammupitionos, such as guns, muskets, 
&c., and officers, to the amount that may be to 
the advantage of both parties, for the expul- 
sion of the force iavading.” The number of 
the forces to be furnished, or the amount of 
the subsidy and coatribntion of ammunition, 
were to be regulated by the definitive treaty 
to which that under notica was preliminary. 
One immediate effect of the conclusion of the 
treaty was the dismissal of the French mis- 
sion. A treaty based on this preliminary 
alrangemeaot was subsequently entered into 
by Sir Gore Onseley, but, the British go- 
veroment requiriag certain changes, the 
treaty actually deserviag the name of defini- 
tive was not concluded till November, 1814, 
when it received the signatnres of Mr. Morier 
and Mr. Ellis, on the part of Great Britain. 
In this treaty the reaunciation of European 
alliances was somewhat modified, being con- 
fined to nations in a state of hostility with 
Great Britaia. No individuals of such Euro- 
pean natioas entertaining a desiga of invading 
Todia, or being at enmity with Great Britaia, 
were to be permitted to enter Persia ; and if 
any European power should seek to invade 
India by way of Khorasan, Tataristan, Bo- 
khara, Samarcand, or other routes, the King of 
Persia was, to the extent of his power, to 
engage the kings and governors of those 
countries to oppose such invasion, ‘‘either by 
the fear of his armies or by conciliatory mea- 
sures.” The King of Great Britain was not 
to interfers-in disputes between the princes, 
nobles, and chiefs of Persia; and it was 
further considerately provided that, ‘‘if one 
of the contendiag parties should ever offer a 
province of Persia, with a view of obtaining 
assistance, the English government shall not 
agree to such a proposal, oor, by adopting it, 
possess themselves of such part of Persia.” It 
was laid down that the purpose of the treaty 
was strictly defensive—that it was concluded 
only for the purpose of repelling aggression—~ 
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and that the word ‘‘ aggression” was to mean 
an attack upon the territories of another state. 
This, with reference to the relative situation 
of Russia and Persia, formed a very proper 
introduction to the mention of the former 
country, and the mode of determining the 
respective limits of the two. This it was pre- 
scribed should be effected ‘“‘aceording to the 
admission of Great Britaia, Persia, and Russia.” 
The amonat of subsidy to be paid to Persia, if 
invaded from Europe, was fixed at two hun- 
dred thousand tomauns annually ; but it was 
not to he paid if the war were provoked by 
any aggression on the part of Persia; and, as 
it was granted solely for military purposes, the 
English miaister was to be satisfied of its being 
duly applied. The Persian government was 
to be at liberty to employ Enropean officers to 
discipline its troops, provided such officers did 
not belong to nations at war or enmity with 
Great Britain. If any European power should 
be engaged in war with Persia while at peace 
with England, the latter state was to en- 
deavour to establish a friendly understanding 
between the helligerents; but if unsuccess- 
fnl, was to assist Persia with troops or money, 
in conformity with the preceding articles, for 
so Jong a time as that country should continue 
at war. The subsidy was to be paid early, to 
enable the party entitled to receive it to adhere 
to what was stated to be ‘‘the custom of 
Persia,” the practice of paying the troops six 
months in advance—a custom the prudeace of 
which in general cases may be questioned, 
though its liberality cannot he denied, but 
which certainly differs widely from the ordi- 
nary custom of Asiatic states, thai being, oot 
to pay their troops ‘‘six months in advance,” 
but to suffer the pay to remain many months 
in arrear. The treaty contained two articles 
relating to Affghanistaa. By one, tha Persian 
sovereign engaged to sead an army against the 
Affghans, should that people be at war with 
the British governmeaot, the expense to ba 
defrayed by that government—the extent of 
assistance, mode of affordiag it, and manner of 
payment, to be arranged when the occasion 
might arise, By the other article, the British 
were restrained from interfering in the case of 
war between the Affghans and Persians, ex- 
cept their mediation should be solicited by 
hoth parties. Further, it was stipulated that, 
if any ‘‘ Persian subject of distinction, show- 
ing signs of hostility and rebellion, should 
take refnge in the British dominions, the 
English government, on receiviag an intima- 
tion from that of Persia, should (in the nervous 
laaguage of the treaty) ‘‘turo him out” of the 
country, and if he should refuse to leave it, 
arrest and sead him to Persia. If, previously 
to the arrival of the fugitive, the British 
goverament should be aware of the wish of the 
Persian authorities that the stranger should 
not be received, his entrance was to be pro- 
hibited, and if the prohibition were disre- 
garded, the penalty denounced against disobe- 
dience ss the former case was to be incurred, 
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The obligations of this article were declared to 
be reciprocal. In the last place came an 
article providing that the British government 
should assist Persia with ships aod troops in 
the Gulf, if required, and if convenient and 
practicable ; the expenses of such ships and 
troops being defrayed by Persia, and the ships 
being restricted to certain ports, to be speci- 
fied, for their anchorage. Such was the treaty 
which, after five years of negotiation, waa 
concluded. It remained in force, without 
alteration, till 1828, when the court of Persia 
found itself in the condition not uncommon 
with Oriental states, pressed by demands 
which it knew not how to meet, and ready to 
sacrifice prospective advantage for present 
relief. Persia had been engaged in a disas- 
trous war with Russia, and had been amerced 
by the latter power in a heavy fine. The 
British government had felt inconvenience 
from the article of the treaty by which they 
were bound to afford military or pecuniary aid 
to Persia when engaged in war, and this 
appeared a fitting opportunity to get rid of it. 
An overture for that purpose was made, and 
the Persian prince, in consideration of receiv- 
ing a sum of money to aid in discharging the 
claim of Russia, reluctantly consented to 
annul the fourth article of the treaty under 
which the obligation of the British govern- 
meot arose, as well as the preceding article 
which related to the boundaries of Russia and 
Persia, and gave Great Britain a voice in 
determining them. 

A few years more rolled on, during which 
Persia hecame gradually weaker, and Ruasia 
gained a proportionate increase of strength. 
Indeed, the rise and extension of the Russian 
empire are among the most remarkable facts 
of modern times, or even of any time. The 
foundations of that empire were laid by 
Peter the Great as late as the conclusion of 
the seventeeoth century. Before this time 
Muscovy was a petty princedom, obscure as it 
was barbarous, and not recognized as a mem- 
ber of the community of civilized and Christian 
states in the west. Since that period, the 
course of the Muscovite power hae been, with 
occasional interruptions, a career of aggression 
and conquest. The Czar Peter was a man of 
extraordinary energy, and as unscrupulous 
ag he was energetic. In every direction he 
sought the means of extending his territory, 
wealth, and power. Of his wars with Sweden 
and Turkey it is foreign to the purpose of this 
work to speak ; but his designs upon Persia 
and eventually upon the trade of India—for 
beyond the possession of its trade even the 
sanguine mind of the czar could at that period 
hardly have speculated—require some notice. 
Peter sent an embassy to Persia, and secured 
@ monopoly of the export of silk from that 
country. The Persian dominiong were then 
fallen into ruin under an imbecile ruler, and 
Peter thought the opportunity favourable for 
obtaining territorial as well as commercial 
advantages. Under the pretence of assisting 
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the shah against some rebel subjects, he ea- 
tered the country, seized some of its most 
desirable districts, and retained possession in 
spite of the attempts of the Persians to regain 
them. Having achieved this measure of suc- 
cess, he returned in triumph to Moscow. The 
sultan of Persia was now a prisoner in the 
hands of the Affghans, Peter undertook to 
relieve him, aad, ia consideration of this ser- 
vice, obtained a formal cession of the provinces 
which he had conqnered, as well as of several 
others. The treaty was not ratified by the 
sovereign of Persia ; bnt Peter, notwithstand- 
ing, held it good so far as it gave him a title 
to keep possession of the provinces thereby 
ceded to him, though he eatirely passed over 
that portioa of the treaty which imposed on 
him, as the consideration for what he gained, 
the duty of rescning the shah from the hands 
of his enemies. The situation of Persia was 
now wretched in the extreme. The Affghans 
were ia possession of one portion, the Rus- 
sians of another, and the Turks of a third, 
wheo Peter died. But this event brought no 
change to the fortunes of the unhappy coun- 
try, for after his death the Russian and 
Turkish goveroments proceeded coolly to 
settle the houndaries of their own dominions, 
as well as those of the Persian monarch, 
without calling the last-named power to any 
part in the discussion or decision of the 
matter. 

The next step taken by Russia was remark- 
able. The rulers of that country had heen 
unable to establish their authority in certain 
provinces which they claimed under the treaty 
which the shah had disavowed. They now 
traosferred their right to those provinces, 
such ag it was, to the head of the Affghan 
invaders whom the Russians were bound to 
expel, and as the condition of the territorial 
cession made to them, and in consideration of 
the sacrifice, if it can be so called, they ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Affghans in 
their retention of the remainder. But the 
designs of Russia soon afterwards received a 
congiderable check. Nadir Shah arose, ex- 
pelled the Affghans from Persia, and became 
its monarch. He claimed the whole of the 
ancient possessions of Persia, and Russia, not 
deeming it prudent to contest his claim, 
quietly abandoned all territory south of the 
Caucasus. But a dominion which rests on 
the pérsooal character of the sovereign is 
necessarily unstable, and the death of Nadir 
Shah opened again the field for the exercise of 
Russian amhition. Rival princes of Georgia, 
an old dependency of Persia, sought the 
assistance of Russia, and though none was 
afforded, a series of proceedings of singularly 
insidious character followed, which ultimately 
led to the absorption of that province into 
the leviathan empire. The success of Russia 
against Turkey enabled her to command the 
Caspian Sea; this afforded additional means 
for fulfilling the designs long entertained 
against Persia; and those who have learned 
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with what perseverance Russia pursues her 
schemes of aggression will belisve that they 
were not neglected. 

The Russians and Persians were soon to 
come into actual conflict, but it was not the 
long series of aggression already noted which 
was the immediate occasion of it. The 
conflict could not fail to come sooner or later, 
but it was precipitated by the conduct of a 
rebellious vassal of the Persian king, who 
held the government of Erivan. The shah 
advancing with an army to reduce this person 
to obedience, the latter solicited the aid of a 
Russian force, which was promptly afforded 
him. At this time, it is to be observed, 
Russia and Persia were at peace; but tbis 
circumstance formed no impediment to the 
grant of the required assistance, seeing that it 
was attended by the prospect of aggrandize- 
ment, the rebel baving promised to deliver up to 
the Russians the fortress which he commanded. 
Before arriving at Erivan, the Russian army 
met and defeated that of the shah; but on 
reaching the place, the surrender of which 
was looked to as the fruit of their victory, 
it was found that from some canse the rebel 
governor bad altered bis mind. He refused 
to admit the friends whose visit he had 
solicited, and they, being unable to maintain 
the siege, were compelled toretire. This was 
in 1804, and the war thus commenced by 
the Russians without any provocation but the 
lust of conquest, continued ta be carried on in 
a desultory manner and with variable success 
till1814. It was during its continuance that the 
diplomatic contest far the friendship of Persia 
took place between the English and French, and 
ended in the triumph of the latter. The course 
of European politics soon afterwards brought 
Great Britain into close alliance with Russia, 
and on this ground, as well as, it may be pre- 
sumed, from a desire to prevent the addition 
to the Russian empire of the whole dominions 
of Persia, the British ambassador in the latter 
country interposed his good offices to esta- 
blish the relations of peace. It was indeed 
an extraordinary fact, that Great Britain 
should be subsidizing an ally for the purpose 
of maintaining war with another ally of the 
country furnishing the subsidy. By the treaty 
thus brought about Persia surrendered to 
Russia a vast extent of territory, and engaged 
to maintain no navy on the Caspian. The 
conduct of the negotiation was highly charac- 
teristic of Russian policy. The basis proposed 
in the treaty was that known in diplomatic 
language as the “‘ uti possidetis.” This would 
have given to the Russians the right to a dis- 
trict which, for special reasons, the Persian 
government were most anxious to rescue from 
their grasp. The Persian plenipotentiary ac- 
cordingly declined to accept the basis unless 
Talish were excepted. The Russian nego- 
tiator declared that his instructions did not 
allow him to vary or modify the basis ; butto 
induce the other party to accept of it without 
qualification, he promised to procure from his 
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court the restitution of the disputed district as 
an act of grace and favour. The bait was 
taken, the treaty was signed,—the Persian 
government then looked for the fulfilment of 
the Russian plenipotentiary’s promise, but itis 
needless to say that they looked in vain. The 
British ambassador at St. Petersburgh remon- 
strated ; his remonstrances produced all the 
effect that might be expected, and no more. 
From this time an uneasy state of feeling con- 
tinued to exist between Russia and Persia, 
until, after the lapse of some years, it termi- 
nated in open war, a war most disastrous to 
Persia—that country beiog compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the sacrifice of further portions 
af territory toa great extent. Having gained 
thus much by war, the Russian government, 
according to its accustomed mode, resorted to 
the use of the more insidious and not less 
efficient modes of aggrandizement afforded by 
the arts of intrigue. Having laid down her 
arms for a season, every effort was made to 
establish the influence of Russia within Persia 
and beyond it, and her counsels were not less 
fatal than her sword. 

These counsels became an object of alarm 
to Great Britain, and most justly. At the 
time under notice, the Persian government 
was altogetber in the hands of that ot Russia, 
and the intrigues of the latter to extend its 
influence beyond Persia, in the direction of 
India, were notorious. Some brief explana- 
tion of the circumstances of the intervening 
country will here be necessary. 

Mention has been made of a prince named 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk as having succeeded, in 
apposition to his brother, Mahmood, in es- 
tablishing himself on the throne of Afighan- 
istan, and who ruled, or professed to rnle, that 
country when it was visited by the British 
mission under Mr. Elphinstone. Shortly after 
the departure of that mission, Shoojah was 
campelled to yield to the better fortune of 
Mahmood, who escaped from confiuement, 
and asserted his claim iv arms. The de- 
feated Shoojah fied to Labore, where Runjeet 
Singh received him cordially, plundered him 
unscrupulously, and evinced a strong desire to 
retain possession of his person. Shoojah, 
after a time, escaped into the British domi- 
nions, where he was received ip a manner 
becoming the character of the government, 

But Mahmood was not to enjoy without 
molestation the throne which he had regained, 
or rather which had been regained for him. 
He mainly owed his snecess to a chief named 
Futteh Khan, of whom, on account probably 
of the services which he had rendered, Kam- 
ram the son of Malimood, a man of dark and 
cruel character, became jealous. The vin- 
dictive prince recommended that Futteh 
Khan should be arrested and deprived of 
sight. Mahmood, with the measure of grati- 
tude common to Oriental despots, complied 
with his son’s request. The chief was sub- 
jected to tbe infliction suggested, and subse- 
quently sh murdered with circumstances of 
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atrocious cruelty. Futteh Khan left behind 
those who were not slow to avenge his death ; 
who prohably, indeed, wers glad af 2 pretext 
for shaking off their allegiance to an ungrateful 
lord. A revolution, effected hy the hrothers 
of the murdered minister, deprived Mahmood 
of the larger portion of his dominions, and 
drove him to Herat, where he succeeded in 
maintaining his authority over a limited ex- 
tent of territory. There he died, leaving his 
diminished power to his heir, Kamram, the 
guilty author of the sufferings and death of 
Futteh Khan, and of the subsequent ill-fortune 
which attended the house and throne of Mah- 
mood. The dominions alienated by the revo- 
lution were divided among the brothers of 
Futteh Khan, one of whom, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the most able and active among them, 
reigned in Kabool. A part of the country 
was held in a sort of common sovereignty by 
other brothers residing at Kandahar. Shah 
Shoojah twice unsuccessfully attempted to 
recover the throne from which Mahmood had 
heen expelled ; but Runjeet Singh succeeded 
in wresting Peshawur from the grasp of the 
rchel chiefs, and annexing it to his own 
dominions. 

This dismemberment was not the only one 
to he apprehended. Persia, encouraged hy 
Russia, preferred certain claims, and prepared 
to maintain them. The nature and even the 
extent of these claims were somewhat vague. 
They seem to have rested partly on pretensions 
originating in the conquests of Nadir Shah, 
partly on the payment of trihute to Persia on 
certain occasions hy Kamram, the ruler of 
Herat, and partly on certain engagements 
entered into by that prince while the prince- 
royal of Persia had been employed in reducing 
Khorasan to obedience. Upon these latter 
grounds the Persian claims would have heen 
limited to Herat and its dependencies, but 
according to the first they extended to Kan- 
dahar and Ghuznee. With reference to the 
dependency of Persia upon Russia, it was 
obviously not for the interest of Great Britain 
that these claims should he pressed to any, 
even the smallest, extent. The danger is 
clearly stated in a memorandum drawn up in 
the month of January, 1836, by Mr. Ellis, the 
British minister in Persia, for the information 
of his government:—‘‘ The Shah of Persia 
lays claim to the sovereignty of Affshanistan, 
as far as Ghuznee, and is fully determined 
to attempt the conquest of Herat in the 
spring. Unfortunately, the conduct of Kam- 
ram Meerza, in violating the engagements 
entered into with his royal highness the late 
Abhas Meerza, and in permitting his vizier, 
Yah-Mahomed Khan, 
Seistan, has given the Shah a full justification 
for commencing hostilities. 
the Shah in the undertaking is anxiously 
wished for by Russia, and their minister here 
does not fail to press it on to early execution. 
The motive cannot be mistaken. Herat once 
annexed to Persia may become, according to 
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the commercial treaty, the residence of « 
Russian consnlar agent, who would from 
thence push his researches and communica- 
tions, avowed and secret, throughout Afighan- 
istan. Indeed, in the present state of the 
relations hetween Persia and Russia, it cannot 
he denied that the progress of the former in 
Affghanistan is tantamount to the advance of 
the latter, and onght to receive every oppo- 
sition from the British government that the 
obligations of public faith will permit; but 
while the British government is free to assist 
Persia in the assertion of her sovereign pre- 
tensions in Affghanistan, Great Britain ia 
precluded hy the ninth article of the existing 
treaty from interferiog between the Persians 
and the Affghans, unless called upon to do so 
by both parties ; and, therefore, as long as the 
treaty remains in force, the British govern- 
ment must submit to the approach of Russian 
influence, through the instrumentality of 
Persian conquests, to the very frontier of our 
Indian empire.” War hetween Persia and 
Herat followed, under the auspices of Russia, 
and the anxiety of the British authorities 
was consequently increased. Russia, indeed, 
affected to disclaim the share imputed to it in 
originating the war, and copies of despatches 
from the Russian minister in Persia to his 
government were furnished to discredit the 
report. But despatches are framed with 
various objects. In this case circumstances 
sufficiently indicated what were the views of 
the Russian governnient, While its ministers 
were manntacturing show despatches to disarm 
the jealousy of England, they were not only 
inciting Persia to war with Herat, but actually 
engaging in the contest and aiding its pro- 
longation by advances of money. 

To counteract these efforts became a matter 
of pressing importance, and the practicability 
of converting eastern Affgehanistan into a 
barrier for the defence of British India—a 
project previously entertained by Lord Minto 
—hegan to he seriously considered. Witha 
view of effecting this object, or at least of 
ascertaioing whether or not it conld he 
effected, a mission, professedly commercial, 
was in Septemher, 1837, dispatched from 
India under Captain Alexander Burnes, who 
had some previous acquaintance with the 
country and itgrulers. When Captain Burnes 
arrived at Kabool, in the exercise of his 
functions, hs found Persian and Russian 
intrigue actively at work in Affehanistan. 
Communications were passing between Kan- 
dahar and Persia, and iurther, hetween the 
chiefs of the former place and the Russian 
ambassador at the Persian court. These 


to occupy part of| latter communications, it is said, originated 


with a fugitive from Herat, who, at Tehran, 


The snecess of | became the guest of the Russian amhagsador. 


This person, possessing some inflnence with 
the Kandahar chiefs, snggested to them that 
it would he for their advantage to address the 
representative of the autocrat. It is ctated 
that they did, to the effect of expressing a 
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etrong desire to enter into a friendly connec- 
tion with Russia ; of representing their griev- 
ances, more especially the 
Peshawur by Runjeet Singh, and of soliciting 
pecuaiary assistance to enable them to expel 
the invader. It is needless to say, that the 
ambassador did not afford them the required 
aid, but he expressed great joy at the receipt 
of the communication, treated the messeoger 
who brought it with extraordinary distinction, 
and dispatched a courteous answer with the 
usual oriental accompaniment of presents. 
The epistolary favours of the Russian am- 
bassador were not confined to Kaodahar. He 
addressed a letter to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the chief of Kahool, and this appears to have 
beea unsclicited. Dost Mahomed had sent a 
messenger to the Shah of Persia, for the 
purpose, as it appears, of asking assistance 
against Ruajeet Siogh, whose occupation of 
Peshawur was, by all the brothers, regarded 
with extreme aversion, It does oot seem 
that any overturs was mads to the Russiaa 
ambassador, but this did oot prevent that 
personage from expressing his sympathy with 
Dest Mahomed. ‘The Russian ambassador, 
who is always with the Shah,” writes the 
servant of the chief of Kahool, ‘‘ has sent you 
a letter, which I iaclose. The substance of 
his verbal message to you is, that if the Shah 
does everything you want, so much the 
better ; and, if not, the Russian government 
will furnish you with everything wanting 
The object of the Russian elchee by this mes- 
sage is, to have a road to the Eaglish, and for 
this they are very anxious. He is waiting for 
your aoswer, and I am sure he will serve you.” 
The road to the English which the Russians 
wished to have was, of course, a road to Iadia. 

A aew ageut sooa appeared in the field, in 
the person of a Russian ealissary, who came 
to Kabool armed with credeatials from the 
Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
Tehran, and recommended by a letter from 
the Shah. The communications made hy this 
person were justly characterized by Captain 
Buraes, to whom they were reported from 
two distiact but trustworthy sources, as “ of 
a startling oature.” He informed the chief- 
tain, at whose court hs appeared, that he was 
commissioned to express the sincere sympathy 
of the Russian government with the difi- 
culties uader which Dost Mahomet laboured ; 
that they were willing to assist in repelling 
Runjeet Singh, would furpish a sum of money 
for the purpose, and renew it aanually, 
expectiag in return the chieftain’s good offices. 
Even the meaos of remittance were adverted 
to, the Russian governmeaot undertaking to 
convey the treasure to Bokhara, whence Dost 
Mahomed was expected to find his own means 
of transit. It is not necessary to believe that 
there was any intention of sendiag the moaey 
thus proffered. The promise would aaswer 
the purpose for a while, and in the mean time 
there was opportunity for considering of some 
new device. 
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At Kandahar the combined intrigues of 
Russia and Persia succeeded in effectiag the 


occupation of|conclusion of a treaty with the Sirdars, which 


provided for the transfer to those rulers of 
the territory of Herat. It is true that it was 
yet unconquered, but this fact appears to have 
been no obstacle to the success of ths nego- 
tiation. The treaty was guaraoteed hy Count 
Simonich ia the following high -soundicg 
terms:—‘‘I, who am the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the exalted government of Russia, 
will he guarantee that neither on the part of 
his majesty the Shah of Persia, nor on the 
part of the powerful Sirdars, shall there occur 
any deviation from, or violation of, this entire 
treaty and these agreemeats.” 

While Russian iofluence was thus in the 
ascendant, the British missioa to the Persian 
court was subjected to such treatment as 
compelled its chief, Mr. MeNeill, to with- 
draw. At Bushire aod other places, ths 
servants of the British government were ex- 
posed to iosult aad violence, and the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations between Great 
Britain and Persia becoming daily more un- 
certaia, it was expedient to make a demona- 
stration in the Gulf; and, accordiagly, the 
island of Karak was occupied hy a British 
force. 

Captain Buroes continued at Kahbool, but 
his labours did act prosper. Jost Mahomed 
Khaa was obviously playing off the British 
and Russian missions against each other, aod 
endeavouring to ascertain from which party 
he could procure the best terms. The Rus- 
sians had clearly the advantage in one respect 
—its agents did not scruples to promise aay- 
thing aod everything that Dost Mahomed 
desired, The servants of the British govern- 
ment were more scrupulous; and, heiag able 
to promise aothing but that which it was 
intended to perform, they stood in a position 
very uaofavourable to success as compared to 
that oftheir rivals. The recovery of Peshawur 
was a great object of desire to Dost Mahomed. 
Vickovich, the Russian agent, promised that 
his governmeat should interfere, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying him, Captain Burnes could 
make no such promise; and Lord Auckland, 
in a letter to the chief of Kabool, distinctly 
iatimated that the restoration of Peshawur 
was pot to he expected. This seems to have 
givea the finishing stroke to the hope of con- 
ducting the negotiation te a successful issue ; 
it was protracted for some time longer, but it 
was evident that nothing was to be looked 
for from its continuance, and, flaally, Captain 
Burnes left the couatry. 

che influence of Russia had thus defeated 
British policy in Affghanistan as well as in 
Persia, Captain Burnes had, some time befors 
his departure, formed and expressed very 
decided opinions on the progress of Russian 
influences in Affghanistan, and the consequent 
danger tothe British goverament. 

On one occasion he ebserved that the pro- 
ceedings of Russia were opeu to so much 
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remark, that after Count Nesselrode’s dis- 
avowals, she must either disavow her emis- 
saries or be made responsible for their pro- 
ceedings. She chose the former conrse— 
Vickovich, the agent, who was so active at 
Kabool, was, upon representations made from 
the British government, recalled. Count 
Simonich, who had taken the lead in directing 
the war agaiost Herat, and had guaranteed 
the treaty for its transfer to Kandahar, was 
recalled—or, accordiug to the soft rendering 
of the Russian government, his period of 
service had expired, it happening most oppor- 
tunely that when the remonstrance of Great 
Britain was received, another officer had been 
previously appointed to supersede the count 
—and the emperor refused to confirm the 
guarantee which had been given to the treaty 
with Kandahar. 

The British ministerin Persia, Mr. McNeill, 
an able and indefatigable servant of the 
government which he served, had constantly 
pointed ont the injurious tendency of the 
course taken by Count Simonich. What was 
the conduct of the Russian ministry? They 
denied that Connt Simonich had acted as was 
imputed, and alleged that the British minister 
was misled. This allegation was refuted. 
Other expedients were then resorted to and 
persevered in as long as they were tenable ; 
when all resources of this nature were ex- 
hausted, the amhassador was withdrawn under 
arrangements pretended to have been made 
some months before. The cool audacity 
which characterizes Russian diplomacy is 
perhaps one of the elements of its success. 

To check the approach of that formidable 
power, the British government sought to 
establish such relations with the ruling powers 
at Kahool and Kandahar as should be snf- 
ficient for the purpose; but the attempt 
failed—the ‘‘captain of Cossacks” was too 
strong for the English functionary with whom 
he was brought in opposition, and Russian 
influence was obviously predominant in those 
states as well as in Persia, The question, 
then, to be decided was. Shall those countries 
be calmly given up to the enemies of England, 
or shall some other means of establishing 
British influence in them be resorted to ? 
The government of India determined on the 
latter conrse ; and as the most obvious method 
of promoting the end in view, resolved to lend 
the expelled Affghan prince, Shoojah - ool- 
Moolk, its aid in another attempt to regain 
his throne. 

To facilitate the objects of the meditated 
expedition, a tripartite treaty was concluded, 
the parties thereto being the British govern- 
ment of India, the. head of the Seik state, 
Runjeet Singh, and the prince who was once 
more, under the auspices of the great Euro- 
pean power of Asia, about to attempt the 
conquest of his lost dominions, the Shah Shoo- 
jeh. This treaty was partially the same with 
one concluded in 1834, between Runjeet Singh 
and Shoojah-ool-Moolk, the execution of the 
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provisions of which had been suspended, ‘‘for 
certain reasons,” as was delicately, though 
somewhat indefinitely, intimated in the pre- 
amble of the new treaty. To notice the chief 
stipulations of this treaty will be sufficient. 
One of the most important parts of it was a 
disclaimer, by Shak Shoojah, ou behalf of him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, of the territories, 
op either bank of the river Indus, then pos- 
sessed hy Runjeet Singh. These, including 
Peshawur and its dependencies, were ‘‘con- 
sidered to be the property and to form the 
estate of the maharajah;” the shah solemnly 
declaring, “that he neither had, nor would 
have, any concern with them ;” but that they 
belonged ‘to the maharajah and his posterity 
from generation to generation.” 

The prejudices of the Seiks were propitiated 
by a stipulation, to the effect that, when the 
armies of the two states (Affghanistan and 
Lahore) shonld he assembled at the same place, 
the slaughter of kine should not be permitted. 
The treaty contained some commercial pro- 
visions, some stipulations as to presents and 
points of ceremony, others relating to the 
assistance to be afforded hy the allies to each 
other, to the payment of subsidies in consider- 
ation of wilitary aid, and to the division of 
hooty. Shah Shoojah renonnced all claims, 
territorial and pecuniary, upon Sinde, on con- 
dition of receiving a sum to be determined 
under the mediation of the British govern- 
ment; he bound himself to abstain from 
molesting his nephew, the ruler of Herat, to 
refrain from entering into negotiations with 
any foreign state withont the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Seik governments, 
and to oppose, by force of arms, to the utmost 
of his ability, any person having a desire to 
invade either the Seik or the British dominions. 
This treaty was signed at Lahore, on the 26th 
June, 1838. 

To place one of the parties to the treaty in 
the position to which he aspired, and to which 
his right was recognized by the other parties, 
was a task yetto he performed. The military 
preparations conseqnent on the diplomatic 
arrangements concluded by the three powers 
were on a scale commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the objectsin view. Bengal and Bom- 
bay were each to furnish a portion of the 
British force, and the command of the whole 
was to be intrusted to Sir Henry Fane, com- 
mander-in-chief in India. From Bengal were 
provided two troops of horse and three com- 
panies of foot artillery, the whole under the 
command of Brigadier Graham. The Bengal 
cavalry brigade, under Brigadier Arnold, was 
formed of the 16th lancers and the 2nd and 
3rd light cavalry. One division of infantry, 
comprehending three hrigades (Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd), was commanded by Sir Willoughhy 
Cotton; another, consisting of two brigades 
(4th and 5th), by Major-General Duncan, The 
first brigade was composed of her Majesty’s 
13th light infantry and of the 16th and 48th 
native infantry; it was under Brigadier Sale. 
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The second brigade, commanded by Major- 
General Nott, contained the 2nd, 31st, 42nd, 
and 43rd regiments of native infantry. The 
third, under Brigadier Dennis, comprehended 
the Buffs and the 2nd and 27th native infantry. 
The fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal 
European regiment and the 35th and 37th 
native iafantry, was placed under Brigadier 
Roberts; and the fifth, comprising the 5th, 
28th, and 58rd regiments of native infantry, 
under Brigadier Worsley. An engineer de- 
partment, under Captain George Thomson, 
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variety of offensive and defensive weapou— 
sword, shield, matchlock, musket, and rifle. 
With this force acted the Seik contingent of 
6,000 men, under General Ventura, one of 
Runjeet Singh’s French officers, The whole 
of this combined force was under the command 
of Colonel Wade. Another Seik force, under 
one of Runjeet’s native officers, was posted on 
the frontier of Peshawur, as an army of obser- 
vation. 

The views of the British government were 
solemnly enunciated in a proclamation issued 


was provided, together with two companies of|by the governor-general from Simla, under 


sappers and miners, native soldiers, with Enro- 
pean non-commissioned officers. The equip- 
ment of this force was completed by a siege- 
train of four 18-pounders, two 8-inch and two 
54-inch mortars, with two spare howitzers, 
one a 24, the other a 12-pounder. 

The Bombay force, under Sir John Keane, 
the comimander-in-chief at that presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse and two com- 
panies of foot artillery, under Brigadier Ste- 


date of the 1st October. This paper com- 
menced with a declaration that his lordship 
having, with the concurrence of the supreme 
council, directed the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus, he deemed 
it proper to publish an exposition of the 
reasons which had led to the measure. His 
lordship, accordingly, proceeded to advert to 
various events which had produced this step; 
—to the treaties entered into by the British 


phenson; a brigade of cavalry, composed of| government with the Ameers of Siade, the 


two squadrons of her Majesty’s 4th light dra- 
goons and 1st Bombay light cavalry, under 
Brigadier Scott; and a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of her Majesty’s 2od aud 17th, and of 
the 1st, 5th, 19th, and 23rd native regiments, 
under the command of Major-General Will- 
shire. The Poona auxiliary horse were to 
accompany this force, which also brought into 
the field an engineer department, a detach- 
ment of sappers and miners, and a siege-train 
consisting of two 18-pounders and four 9- 
pounders. 

Law has its fictions, and so has statesman- 
ship. The force of which a detailed account 
has been given, though, in fact, intended for 
the conquest and occupation of Affghanistan, 
was regarded only as an auxiliary force aiding 
the operations of the Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk 
at the head of his own troops. Under the 
sanction of the British government an army 
had, indeed, been raised, ostensibly for the 
service of the shah; and this, as a point of 


decorum, was to be regarded as the chief| Herat. 


instrument by which he was to regain posses- 
sion of his dominions. The shah’s army con- 
sisted of a troop of native horse artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and five of infantry. 
Major-General Simpson, of the Bengal army, 
was appointed to the command of this force, 
for which a staff and commissariat were duly 
organized, a military chest established, and 
satisfactorily provided. 

* The whole of the above force was to advance 
by Kandahar on Kabool. Another force, 
assembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Kabool by way of the Khyber Pass. This 
was called the shazada’s army, Timur, the son 
of Shoojah, haviog the nominal command. It 
consisted of ahout 4,800 men, artillery, in- 
fantry, and cavalry, obtained from various 
sources——British sepoys and adventurers raised 
for the occasion, partly regular, partly irregu- 
lar, and armed with almost every conceivable 


Nawaub of Bhawulpore, and the Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, with a view to opening the 
navigation of the Indus; to the commercial 
mission of Captain Burnes to Kahool; to the 
disputes between Dost Mahomed Khan aad 
Runjeet Singh, and the offer of British media- 
tion; to the attack of the Persians upon Herat, 
and to the intrigues to extend to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond it, the influence 
of Persia (for the proclamatioa was silent as 
to the arm by which Persia was propelled); 
to the unsuccessful termination of Captain 
Burnes’s mission, the preference shown hy 
Dost Mahomed Khan to a Persian over a Bri- 
tish alliance, and his hostile feelings towards 
the Anglo-Indian government; to the affront 
offered by the court of Persia to the British 
minister, and to the results which had fol- 
lowed; to the ill-feelings manifested by the 
chiefs of Kandahar towards the British govern- 
ment, and to the assistance which they had 
extended to Persia in the operations against 
In the crisis which had arisen, it was 
added, that the governor-general had felt the 
importance of taking immediate measures for 
arresting the rapid progress of foreign intrigue 
and aggression towards the territories under 
his administration ; and this led to the intro- 
duction of the name of Shah Shoojah, as ‘‘a 
monarch who, when in power, had cordially 
acceded to the measures of united resistance. 
to external enmity, which were at that time 
judged necessary by the British government; 
and who, on his empire being usurped by its 
present rulers, had found an honourable asylum 
in the British dominions.” The disunion pre- 
vailing amoug the Burakzye chiefs was noticed, 
as well as their alleged unpopularity and their 
consequent unfitness to become useful allies 
to the British government. Notwithstanding 
this, it was pointed out that so long as they 
refrained from proceediugs injurious to its 
security, their authority was acknowledged 
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and respected; but, it was observed, that a 
different policy was now more than justified 
by the conduct of those chiefs, and was indeed 
indispensable to the safety of the British 
dominions. “The welfare of our possessions 
in the East,” continued the governor-general, 
‘requires that we should havs on our western 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
ageression and establishing tranquillity, in the 
place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservi- 
ence to a hostile power, and seeking to promote 
schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” 
From these premises it was inferred to be 
just, politic, and necessary, on the part of the 
British government, to espouse the cause of 
Shah Shoojab, ‘‘ whose popularity,” moreover, 
‘‘throughout A ffghanistan” was stated to have 
*“beea proved to” the governor-general ‘by 
the strong and unanimous testimony of the 
best authorities.” The negotiation with Run- 
jeet Singh, the conclusion of the tripartite 
treaty, and the effects of that treaty, were 
then noticed. ‘‘ Various points,” it was de- 
clared, ‘‘have been adjusted which had been 
the subjects of discussion between the British 
government and his highness the Maharajsh 
(Runjeet Singh); the identity of whose inter- 
ests with those of the Honourable Company 
has now been made appareat to all the sur- 
rounding states. A guaranteed independence 
will, upon favourable conditions, be tendered 
to the Ameers of Sinde, and the integrity of 
Herat in the possession of its present ruler 
will be fully respected ; while by the measures 
completed, or in progress, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the general freedom and security 
of commerce will be promoted ; that the name 
and just influence of the British government 
will gain their proper footing among the 
nations of central Asia; that tranquillity will 
be established upon the most important fron- 
tier of India, aad that a lasting harrier will be 
raised against hostile intrigue and eacroach- 
ment.” The means by which these objects 
were to be achieved were then propounded. 
The relative positions ostensibly assigned to 
the raw levies of Shah Shoojah, and the fine 
army by which they were to be accompanied, 
have been already intimated; the passage ia 
which they were determined ran thus: “ His 
Majesty, Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk, will enter 
Affghanistan surrounded by his own troops, 
and will be supported agaiast foreign inter- 
ference and factions opposition by a British 
‘army. The governor-general confidently hopes 
that the Shah will be speedily replaced on his 
throne by his own subjects and adherents; and 
when once he shall be secursd in power, and 
the independence and integrity of Affghan- 
istan established, the British army will he with- 
drawn.” The declaration concluded with 
sarnest professions of moderation and liberality, 
and of the desire of the British government to 
promote the welfare of Affghanistan and of its 
people without exception. Contemporaneously 
with the issue of this declaration, Mr. William 
Hay M‘Naghten was appointed enyoy and 
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minister on the part of the government of 
India at the court of Shoojah-ool-Moolk; and 
political appointments uader Mr. M‘Naghten 
were bestowed upon Captain Burnes, Lieute- 
nant D. E. Todd, Lieutenant E, Pottinger, 
Lieutenant B, Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a 
medical officer. J 
The force destiaed to reseat Shah Shoojah 
on his throne—or, according to the official 
version of its duties, to aid the shah’s troops 
in effecting that object—was to be called 
‘the army of the Indus.” By the end of 
November, the whole of the Bengal division 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Feroze- 
pore; and here «# series of interviews took 
place between the governor-general and the 
‘Lion of the Punjab,” Runjeet Singh. Mat- 
ters, however, of more importance than pro- 
cessions, exhibitions of danciag-girls, or even 
show inspections of troops, occupied some 
portion of the time and thoughts of the 
governor-general and the commander-in-chief, 
The Persians had raised the siege of Herat, 
and the intelligence of this fact led to a 
change in the amount of preparation for in- 
vading Affghaaistan from the eastward. Less 
strength than had been assigned for the object 
was now deemed sufficient, and orders were 
issued directing that a part oaly of the force 
assembled at Ferozepore should go forward— 
that part to consist of the cavalry, one troop 
of horse artillery, one battery of nine-pounders 
aud the artillery of the park, the sappers and 
miners, and three brigades of infantry. The 
remainder of the troops were to await further 
orders at Ferozepore. The selection of the 
troops to be employed in the expedition 
against Affghanistan had been made by Sir 
Henry Fane with reference to the resnlits of 
his personal inspection, Where all were thus 
eminently fitted for the destined service, it 
was difficult to determine what portion should 
be left behind. The solution was intrusted to 
chance; lots were cast, and the fortune of 
marchiog onward fell to the following portions 
of the army :—the first, second, and fourth 
brigades of infantry, the second troop second 
brigade of horse artillery, the camel battery of 
nine-pounders. The disappointment of the 
remainder was soothed by the most flattering 
expressions of approbation from the comman- 
der-in-chief. A further change affecting this 
distinguished officer resulted from the receipt 
of the intelligence respecting Herat. The 
health of Sir Henry Fane was rapidly failing, 
the ordinary influence of an Indian climate 
having accelerated ths effects of a long career 
of active military service. He was about to 
proceed to Europe when the expedition against 
Affghanistan was resolved upon; and in taking 
ths command of it, he sacrificed to a sense of 
duty ths pratification of a strong desire for au 
immediate return to his own country. The 
changs of oircumstances had rendered his 
retirement practicable without discredit, and 
he availed himself of the opportunity to seek 
that restoration of health which, iu au Asiatic 
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climate, he could not hope for. It was ac- 
cordingly resolved that the command of the 
advancing detachment should be assumed by 
Sir Willoughby Cotton; and that, on the 
juoction of the Bombay division, the chief 
command should devolve on Sir John Keane. 

Early in December the army of Shab 
Shoojah moved from Ferozepore, the privi- 
lege of precedence being thus given to the 
force which, according to official statement, 
was to be the principal arm by which the 
conquest of Affghanistan was to be effected. 
The Bengal division of the British army 
marched a few days afterwards. 

Oo the 16th of January the shah’s army 
arrived on the banks of the Indus, followed 
after a very short interval by the Bengal 
column, The march of the British force was 
performed with little loss except of camels ; 
great numbers of these useful animals having 
been attacked by disease, attributed to change 
of forage combined with fatigue. The shah’s 
army was equally fortunate, with the excep- 
tion of some desertions: a very brief expe- 
rience of the habits of a soldier’s life being 
fonnd in many instances sufficient to satisfy 
the curiosity of the newly enlisted warriors of 
which that army was composed. The shah’s 
army crossed the river in hoats; and though 
but few craft could be obtained for the service, 
the passage, through the good management of 
the officers superintending it, was effected in 
less than seven days. The British force was 
to take possession of Bukkur under a conven- 
tion concluded by Captain Burnes with the 
ameer ; hut some delay took place, partly in 
cousequence of the non-arrival of the ratifi- 
cation of the convention by the goveruor- 
general, partly from the hahits of systematic 
evasion common to Eastern prioces. The 
keys were at length obtained, but deceit was 
yet apprehended ; and in the prow of one of 
the vessels conveying the party ahout to take 
possession was placed a quantity of powder 
deemed sufficient to blow in the great gate. 
It was, however, not required; neither re- 
sistance nor further evasion was attempted, 
and the British force marched into Bukkur 
as calmly as they would have performed an 
ordinary evolution on parade. 

The advance of the Bengal column towards 
the point where it was intended to act was 
here arrested by intelligence relative to the 
situation of the Bombay force, aud the course 
of the negotiations in Sinde conducted hy 
Captain Pottinger. This intelligence appeared 
to render it expedient that the march of the 
column should be turned towards Hydrabad 
in Lower Sinde, and it accordingly moved in 
that direction ; hut its progress was checked 
by further information intimating that a 
change of circumstances had rendered its 
approach towards Hydrahad unnecessary. 
The columa accordingly returned tn Bukkur, 
where preparations had been made for crossing 
the Indus. This was effected by a bridge of 
boats, over which the troops, baggage, buxies, 
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and cattls were passed without a single acci- 
dent. Previously to this event the army of 
Shah Shoojah had advanced to Shikarpoor, 
wheuce a detachment was despatched to take 
possession of Larkana, a place of some im- 
portance, heing a great mart for rice, and also 
the depét for the artillery of the ameers of 
Sinds. 

On the 20th of February the head of the 
Bengal column was at Shikarpoor. Up to 
this time the army distinguished as that of 
Shah Shoojah maintained the place to which 
it was entitled in virtue of beg considered 
the principal force by which the exiled king 
was to assert his title to reign in Affghan- 
istan,—it had taken the lead, being followed 
at a convenient distaoce by the Bengal force, 
regarded as an auxiliary. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the order of march was changed—the 
British troops led, the shah’s army followed. 
On the 10th of March the head-quarters 
were at Dadur, a town situate near the en- 
trance to the Bolan Pass; through this the 
column marched to Quetta, where it arrived 
on the 26th. 

It will now be convenient to revert to the 
Bombay force, the composition of which has 
already been detailed. The facilities afforded 
by the opportunity of water transport were 
resorted to, and the force sailed from Bombay 
in November, 1838, and its disembarkation 
was effected in the vicinity of Vikkur, in the 
same month. The ameers of Sinde were to 
have made preparatious for providing camels 
and supplies, but they had made none. Io 
consequence the army was detained at Vikkur 
uotil the 24th of December, when it com- 
menced its march for Tatta, at which place 
Sir John Keane arrived on the 28th. Here 
the army was further detained for a consider- 
able period. 

Nominally in the territory of a friendly 
power, the British force in Sinde experienced 
little of active friendship. The Ameers of 
Siude had always manifested great disinclina- 
tion to the formation of any intimate connection 
with the British government; but as a more 
fitting opportunity will occur for inquiring 
into the questions at issue between the parties, 
atteation will not in this place be distracted 
from the main purpose of the narrative. It 
will suffice to state, that differences existed, 
and that great difficulty was found in arrang- 
ing them. The existence of these differences 
had oceasioned the Bengal army to deviate 
from their direct route for the purpose of 
approaching Hydrabad, and the accommodation 
which was effected occasioned its return. The 
dread created by the vicinity of two British 
armies undoubtedly led to the pacific conclu- 
sion which terminated a series of proceedings 
in which the extreme verge of hostility was 
approached. The Bombay army advanced 
through Sinde ; and on the 4th of March was 
officially declared to have become part of the 
‘army of the Indus.” 

Previously to this, a reserve force under 
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Brigadier Valiant had been despstched from 
Bombay to Sinde; it was composed of her 
Majesty’s 40th foot, a hody of uative infantry 
about two thousand two hundred strong, con- 
sisting of the 2nd grenadiers and the 22nd 
and 26th Bombay regiments, a detail of pino- 
neers, and a detachment of artillery. At the 
desire of Colonel Pottinger, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, the naval commander-in-chief in 
India, proceeded tn Kurrsclies io her Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley, having on hoard the 40th and 
the detachment of artillery. He arrived at 
that place on the evening of the Ist of Febru- 
ary, and was there joined by the Berenice 
steamer and the Euphrates, having on board 
the 2nd grenadiers native infantry. The fort 
was summoned, and a quarter of an hour 
allowed to the commandant to decide his 
course. Upon his declining to surrender, five 
companies of the 40th were landed, and a 
position taken up by them in the rear of the 
fortress. ‘The broadside of the Wellesley was 
brought to bear ou the opposite face at a 
distance of eight or nine hundred yards, and 
these preparations having heen made, a second 
summons was sent to the commandant. A 
second refusal followed, and the discharge af a 
guu fram the fortress aunounced, apparently, 
the intention of those within to make a 
defence. The fire of the Wellesley was imme- 
diately opened, and with such effect, that io 
less than an hour the entire face against which 
it was directed was a heap of ruins, The 
troops who had been landed then entered the 
breach and tonk pussession of the fort without 
resistance. It turned out that the garrison 
consisted of ouly twenty men, and these had 
fled, seeking shelter under the cliffs on the 
opposite side to that at which the British 
party entered; they were all made pri- 
soners, The fort heing occupied, the au- 
thorities of the town were required to give up 
military possession of it to the British, and 
with this demand they thought it prudent to 
comply without any delay. The capture of 
Kurraches took place on the 2nd of February, 
at which time the final course of the Ameers 
was altogether matter of doubt, and it had 
certainly some effect in aiding the negotiations 
in progress at Hydrahad. 

The Bomhay column of the ‘army of the 
Indus” pursued its march to Dadur, and 
eventually took the same routs to Affyhanistan 
that had been pursued by the Bengal force. 
On the 16th of April, Sir John Keane, com- 
mander-in-chief, established his head-quarters 
at Quetta, with the advance column—that of 
Bengal—the Bomhay column being several 
marches in the rear. The advance of neither 
column was marked by eveuts worthy of being 
dwelt upon. Both portions of the army suf- 
fered great privations for want of adequate 
supplies ; both were subjected to great incon- 
veniences from the deficiency of heasts of 
burden ; both were continually annoyed by 
robhers—a large portion of the population 
among which they were moving having no 
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occupation but plunder. These persons pur- 
sued their trade up to the very verge of the 
encampments of the British force, and, though 
the punishment of death was in some cases 
snmmarily inflicted, no effect seems thereby to 
have been produced on the associates of those 
who suffered. Indeed, it was not probable 
that any should be praduced—they would 
regard the loss of life as an accident cominon 
to their professinn—a contingency ioseparable 
fram the exercise af it. 

The dangerous and difficnlt Kojuk pass was 
traversed in succession by the two columns, and 
on the 20th of April the head-quarters were 
at Kandahar. The Bambay calumn arrived 
at that place on the 7th of May. The city 
was occupied withont opposition, the sirdars 
having taken alarm and fled. On the 8th 
Shah Shoojah was solemnly enthroned. The 
united British army of Bengal and Bombay 
was drawn up io line in frout of the city, to 
the extent of seven thousand five hundred 
men. A platform was erected to answer the 
purpose of a musnud, to which the shah 
proceeded on horseback, through a line of 
troops of his own contingent. On his ap- 
proaching the British lines a salute of twenty- 
ove guns was fired, and on his passing down 
the line there was a general salute, accom- 
panied by the lowering of colonrs in honour of 
his majesty. On his ascending the throne a 
salvo was discharged from a hundred and one 
pieces of artillery. Sir John Keane and the 
ather principal authorities then offered nuz- 
zurs ; care being taken that the number of 
coins presented should in every case be an 
uneven one, this circumstance being an omen 
af gnod luck. Finally, the ‘“‘army of the 
Indns” marched raund in review order in front 
of the throne, and thus the ceremony con- 
cluded. 

The march to Kandahar was a great mili- 
tary triumph, though no enemy, deserving the 
name, had been encountered, but it was 
attended by great suffering and great loss. 
‘*It must be confessed,” says Captain Have- 
lock, ‘‘ that hitherto our task has been escart- 
ing, not campaigniug, but this pacific duty has 
been performed under arduous circumstances ; 
and the exposure to the vicissitudes of climate, 
the fatigue, and the deficiency of food and 
water, which tried the strength and resolution 
of our troops between Quetta and Kandahar, 
as well as the active hostility of the predatory 
tribes, ought never to be despised as military 
difficulties. How gladly would our army have 
exchanged them for the most determined oppo- 
sition of the Affghans in the field! How 
often did our officers long for a battle to raise 
the sinking spirits of the suldier aud make him 
feel that he was not labouring and suffering in 
vain,” 

Some conception of the privations endured 
may be formed from the recital of a few facts. 
When the Bengal column reached Kandahar, 
the troops, Eurapean and native camp fol- 
lowers, and mustered establishments, had been 
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for periods varying from twenty-eight to forty- 
eight days on diminished rations, Money 
allowances to meet the deficiency had been 
made to the nativés, both combatant and non- 
combatant, but there was scarcely an oppor- 
tunity of expending them, for provisions were 
not to he procured. The sufferings of the 
army for want of water were still less endu- 
rable, Referring to a part of the period 
duriag which the Bengal column were sub- 
jected to the above severe privations in regard 
to food, Captain Havelock says, ‘‘ The plain 
oa which our camp is now pitched is not, like 
the level of Siriab, watered hy deep and well- 
supplied kahreezes (subterranean aqueducts), 
carrying cooloess and the promise of fertility 
down their slopes. A small cut through which 
we found water, flowing from a spring-head in 
the mountains, has alone supplied us with the 
useful element since first we advaaced to this 
point, This little channel, the Kandahar 
sirdars have caused to he dammed up near 
its source in the hills, and hehold two hold 
brigades and the levy of the shah reduced to 
the greatest straits. Horses, already half- 
starved for waat of grain aad good grass, 
were throughout the day panting io all the 
agonies of thirst ; and ia the evening a few 
drops of water could not be obtained even to 
mix the medicines of the sick ia our hospitals, 
or to supply them with the refreshment and 
comfort of a few spoonfuls of tea. All ranks 
have been tauglit to uaderstaod to-day, how 
little prized when plentiful, how outrageously 
demanded when scarce, is that houateous pro- 
vision for the waats of God’s creatures, water! 
Weary of the delays which had kept us so long 
at Dundi Goolaee, we moved forward on the 
21st April inte the plains which we had sur- 
veyed from the summit of the Kojuk Pass, 
recognizing all the distinctive peaks of the 
scattered hills which we had observed from 
that commanding height. We saw them now 
magnified as we apprvached them, and casting 
a dark shade over the plains which they over- 
hung. Anxious looks were from time to time 
cast towards these green eminences, and their 
bases were carefully searched for any small 
streams which might supply the urgent waats 
of a thirsting force.” The search, it appears, 
was vain, aod Captain Havelock thus con- 
tioues :—‘‘ It was not very pleasant to discover 
that this day, too, we must depend for a supply 
of the indispensable element on the stream of 
a small and imperfect kahreez. Its water was 
brackish, and flowed scantily and sluggishly. 
Thousands of brass lofas and leathern buckets 
were soon dipped into the litile channel ; and 
thongh proper regulations were promptly 
established, one-half of the force had not been 
watered before the scarcity commenced. Soon 
diluted mud alone could be obtained, and 
whole regiments, under a burning sua, with 
parched lips, sighed for night to cool them, 
and then for morning, that they might move 
on toa happier spot. The troops were huoyed 
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the waters of a spring, actually discovered in 
the hills, being bronght down to their relief 
into the plaias ; but up to the hour of early 
march no stream had begun to flow into the 
dry bed of a nullah, on which many were 
gazing in hope. The sufferings of the soldiers, 
hoth European and native, were for some 
hours so great as nearly to tempt some for a 
moment to forget the restraints of discipline ; 
and never do its principles achieve a greater 
triumph than when troops are seen obedient 
and respectful, and trying to be cheerful, under 
this form of privation. At Killa Puttoollah, 
officers of the highest rank were brought to 
acknowledge the value of this simple element. 
This was o0 time for the luxurious ablutions 
which, under the sua of Central Asia, preserve 
health and restore strength ; no time to waste 
a single drop of the precious fluid oa any 
hodily comfort, or for any purpose but pre- 
paring food or slakiog a raging thirst ; aud 
thousands felt this day that all the gifts of that 
God, whose public praise and ordinances were 
forgotten on this sahbath of unwilling penance, 
would have been worthless to man, if in hig 
anger he had withheld the often despised 
blessing of water. The kindness and coo- 
sideration with which some officers of no low 
rank shared the little portion of the much 
covéted fluid which they could ohtain with the 
privates aronad them, was creditable to their 
humanity, and ought to have won the con- 
fidence and affections of those whom they 
commanded.” On the followiag day, the 
columa, after marchiog ten miles, was com- 
pelled to proceed further, from ao apprehen- 
sion of the want of water. Captain Havelock 
thus describes its progress :—‘‘ Forward the 
brigade moved, to finish a second march of 
ten miles, their horses dropping from dronght 
and exhaustion as they toiled oa, and leaving 
in the mountain passes melaacholy traces of 
this day’s sufferings and perseverance. When 
the cavalry had thus got over five miles, in 
the course of which British dragoons and 
native troopers were seen eagerly sharing with 
their chargers muddy and foetid water drawn 
from puddles at the side of the road, the very 
sight of which would, in Hindostan, have 
equally sickened all to whom it was offered ; 
they struck into # by-road on their left, and 
winding their way by a narrow path through 
ao opeoing in the undulating emiaences, found 
themselves towards evening on the banks of a 
plentiful stream. The rush of vaobridled in- 
dulgence of the troops and their horses into its 
waters, after all the privations of the morning, 
may fairly be described as uacontrollable. 
What moderation was to be expected from 
man or beast breakiag forth from the restraints 
of a two days’ unwilling abstinence?” 

These sufferings were endured by men, not 
fresh from a state of repose or of ordinary 
exertion, hut wora with the fatigues of a 
march of maay hundred miles, parts of which 
lay through tracts of great difficulty. They 
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ceeding the ordinary measure of military 
labour, in proof of which, the march through 
the Kojuk pass may be referred to. Through 
a portion of this defile, the battery and field 
train of the army had to be dragged up and 
lowered down by hunian agency, the situation 
rendering impracticable the employment of 
beasts for the purpose, The duty was con- 
sequently performed by parties of European 
infantry. When to the pressure of consuming 
hunger, maddening thirst, and the most ex- 
hausting fatigue, is added the irritating annoy- 
ance of constant alarm and frequent attacks 
from hordes of cowardly robbers, it will be 
obvious that the march of the British furce, 
though unmarked hy any conflict deserving 
the name of an action, made a far severer 
demand upon the spirits and soldierly qualities 
of those by whom it was performed, than many 
a brilliant campaign, the events of which glow 
in the page of the historian, and are embalmed 
in traditional recollections, The task was not 
accomplished without great sacrifices, The 
loss of beasts, especially, was enormous, Use- 
ful and valuable baggage was in some eases 
abandoned from the deficiency of camels for 
its transport; those pstient and enduring 
animals having perished in incredible numhers. 
The loss of horses was unususlly grest. , The 
Bengal army lost not fewer than three hundred 
and fifty—nearly one-seventh of the entire 
number employed. The Bombsy column was 
rather more fortunate, but the loss, notwith- 
standing, was considerable. 

At Kandahar the army enjoyed a brief 
interval of comparative rest ; hut beyond this, 
little cessation of its difficulties was expe- 
rienced. Provisions still continued scarce, and 
robberies were as frequent as before. Some 
reasons for doubting the alleged popularity of 
Shah Shoojah had hy this time begun to 
manifest themselves. No alacrity was shown 
in joining his standard, though he was now 
by virtue of the British arms in possession of 
one of the chief cities of Affghanistan, and was 
about to march upon the other with the hest 
prospects of success. It was the eustom of 
the princes of Affghanistan, when they re- 
quired the services of a clan, to send a supply 
of money, ostensibly for ‘‘ shoeing the horses” 
—actually to provide all necessaries; to do 
which, in most cases, without such aid, would 
have been neither within the power nor con- 
sonant to the will of the parties to whom the 
appeal was made. In conformity with this 
eustom, Shah Shoojah sent ten thousand 
rupees to the Ghiljie chiefs, in the hope of 
inducing them to join him. The aid, in ac- 
cordance with established precedent, was ac- 
companied by a copy of the Koran, on whieh 
the chiefs were expected to swear allegiance 
to the shah; and this ceremony, combined 
with the retention hy them of the book, would 
have been a pledge of adherence to the royal 
cause. This pledge, however, the Shah was 
not destined to receive, nor was the with- 
holding it the only disappointment connected 
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with the transaction; for while the chiefs 
returned the book, they did not feel the 
necessity of acting in the same manner with 
regard to the money. The latter they kept, 
though they refused the pledge which it was 
inteaded to purchase. 

From Kandshar a detachment was sent to 
take possession of Giriskh, a fort on the Hel- 
mund, situate about seventy-five miles distant. 
The duty was performed without any difficulty 
except that opposed by the river, which at that 
period of the year, is deep and rapid. It was 
crossed by means of rafts composed of empty 
casks, and the fort having been evacuated by 
the hostile authorities, the British party had 
nothing to de but toe place Shah Shoojah’s 
garrison in possession. This was accomplished, 
and the party returned to Kandahar after a 
very brief absence. The British army was 
detained there, chiefly by the difficulty of 
procuring supplies, till the 27th of June: on 
that day an event occurred which, though not 
known to Shah Shoojah or his allies till some 
weeks afterwards, might have altogether 
changed the aspect of affairs in Affghanistan. 
This was the death of the Seik rnler, Runjeet 
Singh. His army was at that time employed 
in Peshawur, in support of the objects of the 
tripartite treaty. His death, whenever it 
might occur, was expected to lead to much 
change and great confusion ; and it was to be 
apprehended thai, happening at so eritical a 
period, the event might have placed Shah 
Shoujah and his British ally in a most em- 
barrassing position. Of the imminence of the 
danger they were, however, ignorant, thongh 
it was known that the “ Lion of the Punjab” 
was seriously ill. 

The march towards Kabool was commenced 
under circumstances not the must anspicious. 
A large convoy of grain furnished by the 
Lohani merchants had been brought in safely, 
and this would have enabled the army tn 
march with full rations; but the Lohanis 
refused to accompany the army, and no means 
for the conveyance of the grain conld be 
ohtained. The consequence was, that this 
supply—for the arrival of which the troops 
had been for some time detained—was obliged 
to be left in Kandahar, and the troops and 
followers to march on half rations. 

Little occurred worthy of notice until the 
arrival of the army, on the 20th of July, at 
Nannese, situated ten miles from Ghuznee. 
Here preparations were made for the attack 
of the latter place, which proved a fortress of 
considerahle strength, and was the residence 
of one of Dost Mahomed’s sons, who dwelt 
there in the capacity of governor. The army 
marched from Nannee early on the morning 
of the 2]st in three columns. On the advance 
arriving within a short distance of the fortress, 
it was perceived that preparations were made 
for stopping its progress. The men engaged 
in this work were, however, soon drawn from 
the open ground into the outworks, and the 
British horse artillery guns beiog brought up, 
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a fire was commenced on the fort, with shrap- 
nells and shot, at the distance of about seven 
hundred yards. This movement appears to 
have been introduced for no other object but 
to ascertain the extent and power of the 
enemy’s fire, which was forthwith opened, and 
caused some casualties among the British 
troops before they were withdrawn from its 
reach. 

The appearance of Ghuznee seems to have 
unpleasantly surprised those who were to 
direct the force of the British arms against it. 
It had heen represented as very weak, and as 
completely commanded from the adjacent hills. 
Further, those who professed to have a deep 
knowledge of the most secret springs of action 
among the Affehans, reiterated the most posi- 
tive assurances that neither Kahool nor 
Ghuznee would be defended, and these assu- 
rances seem to have received implicit belief. 
In consequence, a small battering train, which 
had heen dragged at an enormous cost several 
hundred miles to Kandahar, was left there, 
it heing very desirable, on account of the 
scarcity of cattle, to reduce as far as practicable 
the demand for their lahour, The iopressions, 
however, afforded hy the aspect of Ghuznee 
did not correspond with those derived from 
the reports received at Kandahar. ‘‘ We 
were very wuch surprised,” says the chief 
engineer of the army of the Indus, Captain 
Thomson, ‘‘to find a high rampart in good 
repair, built on a scarped mound ahout thirty- 
five feet high, flanked by numerous towers, and 
surrounded hy a fausse braye and a wet ditch. 
The irregular figure of the encewnte gave a 
good flanking fire, whilst the height of the 
citadel covered the interior from the com- 
manding fire of the hills to the north, rendering 
it nugatory. In addition to this, the towers 
at the angles had heen enlarged ; screen walls 
had been built before the gates; the ditch 
cleared out and filled with water (stated to 
be uofordahble), and an outwork built on the 
right bank ot the river, so as to command the 
bed of it.” Such was the impression made hy 
the first near view of the fortress of Ghuznee. 
‘‘The works,” Captain Thomson adds, “ were 
evidently much stronger than we had heen led 
to anticipate, and such as our army could not 
venture to attack in a regular manner with 
the means at our disposal. We had no hat- 
tering train, and to attack Ghuzaoee in form a 
much larger train would be required than the 
army ever possessed. The great height of the 
parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), 
with the wet ditch, were insurmountable 
obstacles to an attack merely by mining or 
escalading.” 

A nephew of Dost Mahomed Khan had 
quitted Ghuznee, and taken refuge with the 
British force as it approached the place, and 
he afforded some information highly valuable 
to those who proposed to attack it. The 
knowledge thus acquired was improved hy a 
careful and minute reconnaissance, The engi- 
neers, with an escort, went round the works, 
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approaching as near as it was practicable to 
find cover. The garrison were aware of these 
proceedings, and kept up a hot fire on the 
officers whenever they were obliged to show 
themselves. The fortifications were ascer- 
tained to be of about equal strength in every 
part. There were several gates, but all ex- 
cepting one, called the Kabool gate, because 
opening on the face of the fortress in the 
direction of that city, had, it was reported, 
been closed by the erection of walls across 
them, This gate was deemed hy the engineer 
officers the only eligible point for attack ; the 
advantages which it presented were thus 
stated hy Captain Thomson :—‘‘ The road up 
to the gate was clear—the bridge over the 
ditch was unbroken—there were good posi- 
tions for the artillery within three hundred 
and fifty yards of the walls on hoth sides of 
the road, and we had information that the 
gateway was not built up, a reinforcement 
from Kahool heing expected.” The result of 
the observation of the engineers, therefore, 
was a report to the commander-in-chief, ‘‘ that 
if he decided on the immediate attack of 
Ghuznee, the only feasible mode of attack, 
and the only one which held out a prospect 
of success, was a dash at the Kabool gateway, 
hlowing the gate open by bags of powder.” 
The army, on arrivmg before Ghuznee, had 
encamped on the southern side of the fortress. 
The report of the engineers, and the deter- 
mination of the commander-in-chiefto act upon 
its suggestions, rendered a change of position 
necessary, and the force had not heen encamped 
above three hours when it received orders 
again to march. It moved from the ground 
first taken up, io the afternoon, in two 
columns. The march was rendered somewhat 
circuitous by the necessity of keeping beyond 
the range of the guns of the fortress. The 
troops were wearied by the march of the 
morning, and there were some difficulties to 
be overcome, among them the passage of the 
river Logur, as well as several small water- 
courses ; a lofty range of heights, lying to the 
north-west of the place and opposite to the 
guns of the citadel, lay in the route of one 
column ; the ascent was attended with great 
lahour, and some peril—and this accomplished, 
the descent was scarcely less laborious and 
dangerous. When the regiments of the first 
division had surmounted all these difficulties, 
and arrived at their ground, which was not 
until long after nightfall, the baggage and 
camp followers were still far in the rear, and 
the troops were, consequently, obliged to pass 
the ioterval which yet remaioed before the 
light of morning could be expected, in a state 
of faumishing and shivering destitution. They 
had neither tents nor rations, and were thus 
sentenced for some hours to hunger and a 
bivouac. Shots were occasionally fired from 
the fortress, but they produced no damage, 
and seemed to have no object but that of 
showing to those without the fortress that 
those within were awake, Lights were dis- 
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played from the citadel, and these seemed to 
be answered by the .kindliag of fires in the 
surrounding country. Conjecture on the 
meaning of these signals offered food for 
meditation to the weary but sleepless occu- 
pauts of the British lines. 

The situation of the besiegers through this 
comfortless night is thus depicted by one of 
themselves :—‘‘It was known that Mahomed 
Ufzul Khan, another son of the Ameer of 
Kahbool, had marched down from the capital 
with the view of deblockading Ghuznee, and 
was now close to us. The forces of the Ghil- 
jies, Abdoolrubman and Gool Moohummud, 
were in the field at no great distance. A 
party, also, of fanatics from the Sooluman 
Kheils, who had taken arms when a religious 
war had, as a last resource, been proclaimed 
by the tottering Barukzyes, now occupied the 
heights to the eastward of the valley in which 
the fortress stands. Reflections on these cir- 
cumstances and on our want of a hattering 
train, the glimmering of the lights on the hos- 
tile battlements and in the plains, and the 
chill of the night air, effectually chased away 
slumber until day broke on the 22nd.” 

The first employment of the welcome dawn 
was to rescue the baggage, camp followers, 
and sick, from the various points to which 
they had been led in the hewilderment of a 
night march over unknown ground, and to 
bring them to the place selected for encamp- 
ment, It was mid-day before the whole of 
the baggage reached the camp. The com- 
mander-in-chief and the engineers made 
another reconnaissance on this day, and the 
result of their observations tended to confirm 
the resolutions previously taken. The day 
was enlivened by the descent from the hills of 
some fanatical opponents of Shah Shoojah, 
with the intention of attacking his camp. 
They were charged by the shah’s cavalry, and 
driven hack. Captain Outram, at the head of 
a party of the shah’s infantry, followed them 
into their fastnesses, and succeeded in cap- 
turing many prisoners, and even the holy ban- 
ner of green and white, under which the horde 
had been brought together. 

The requisite orders for the attack on Ghuz- 
nee were circulated among the commanding offi- 
cers in the evening, and so much of them com- 
municated to the troops as was necessary to 
enable them to perform what was required, 
The various parties of the British force des- 
tined to take part in the attack were in posi- 
tion hefore daylight. The night was stormy, 
and loud gusts of wind tended to deprive the 
besieged of the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the movements of their assail- 
ants from the noise with which they were 
inevitably attended. Within the fort a dead 
calm prevailed, not a shot was fired, and some 
suspicion was entertained that the place had 
been evacuated, 

When all were in position, the attention of 
the enemy was partially diverted by a false 
attack, The British batteries opened, and were 
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answered from the fortress. In the mean time, 
the explosion party were preparing themselves 
for the assault, which it was anticipated would 
put the British force in possession of the place. 
The party consisted of Captain Peat, of the 
Bombay engineers ; Lieutenants Durand and 
M’Cleod, Bengal engineers ; three sergeants, 
and eighteen men of the sappers. The charge 
ordinarily recommended to be employed for 
blowing open gates is sixty to one hundred and. 
twenty pounds of powder, but as It was appre- 
hended that the enemy might have taken alarm 
at the approach of the British army to that side 
pf the place on which the Kahool gate was 
situated, and might thereupon have strength- 
ened the gate, the charge was increased to 
three hundred pounds. The movements of 
the explosinn party were discerned from the 
ramparts, but the enemy did not penetrate 
their precise object. Blue lights were thrown 
up to afford them a hetter opportunity of 
ascertaining what was in progress, but hering 
burned from the top of the parapet instead of 
heing thrown into the passage below, they 
afforded little assistance to those who eu- 
ployed them. Had they been thrown over, it 
would, in the opinion of Captain Peat, have 
been impossible to place the powder. As it 
was, the besieged were content with firing 
from loop-holes upon the explosion party, and 
those by which they were protected, and these 
random operations produced little effect. The 
powder accordingly was placed, the hose laid, 
and the train fired. The gate was instantly 
hlown away, together with a considerahle part 
of the roof of the square building in which it 
was placed. Captain Peat was struck down 
and stunned, but recpvering almost imme- 
diately, had the gratification of finding that 
the operation of which he had been the acting 
conductor had entirely succeeded. The hat- 
teries poured their fire into the works, and 
the bugle sounded for the assaulting column to 
push on. It was commanded hy Brigadier 
Sale, and consisted of her Majesty’s 2nd, 
Major Carruthers ; 13th, Major Fraser ; 17th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Croker; and the Bengal 
European regiment, Lisntenant-Colonel Or- 
chard. Theadvance, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennie, entered the gateway, followed by the 
remainder of the column, A series of despe- 
rate struggles took place within the gateway 
and town, and several officers, amongst whom 
was Brigadier Sale, were wounded. As soon 
as the storming party had well entered the 
centre square, the enemy made a general rush, 
some for the citadel, some for the houses, from 
which those who gained possession of them 
kept up an annoying fire on the British force 
helow. To the attack of the citadel her 
Majesty’s 13th and 17th regiments moved, 
the latter leading, This was the residence of 
the governor. There, the female memhers of 
the principal families had heen collected, and 
there, too, was the magazine and granary. A 
strong resistance was expected, but none was 
offered. The 17th, on arriving at the gates, 
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forced its way in, followed closely hy the 13th ; 
and, while those below were watchiog for the 
effects of the heavy fire which it was antici- 
pated would be poured on the aseailants, the 
feeling of anxiety was suddenly exchanged for 
that of gratified astonishment, by the display 
of the colours of the two regiments on the top 
of the upper fort. The garrison had aban- 
doned their guas and fled io all directions, 
casting themselves down, in some instances, 
from immense heights, in the hope of effecting 
their escape. The firing from the houses was 
kept up for some time after the capture of the 
citadel. Some fanatical Affghans, who had 
succeeded in pickiag off men from the parties 
elmployed in clearing the streets, obstinately 
refused qnarter, and when escape was impos- 
sible, voluntarily rushed on death, consoled by 
reflecting that they died fighting the batile of 
the faith, and with the well-aimed shots which 
had sent so many infidels to their eternal home 
yet ringing in their ears. The reserve, under 
Sir Willonghby Cotton, which had entered im- 
mediately after the stormiog-party, succeeded 
in clearing many of the houses which had 
afforded shelier to combatants of this de- 
scription. 

Hyder Khan, the governor, had been led by 
the false attack away from the point where 
the real danger lay. On learning that the 
British troops were entering from an oppo- 
site direction, he rode back, but it was only to 
fiad that all was lost. He succeeded in reach- 
ing the citadel, though not without being ex- 
posed to some peril: a bayonet passed through 
the waistband of his dress, and his horee rear- 
ing, he was in danger of falling, the result of 
which would have been instant death ; but he 
recovered himself, and finally eurrendered to 
two officers of the Bengal army. 

“‘In sieges and stormings,” observed Sir 
John Keane, in a general order issued after 
the capture of Ghuznee, “it does not fall to 
the lot of cavalry to bear the same conspicuous 
part as the two other arms of the profession.” 
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Ghuznee does not appear susceptible of beiag 
estimated with any reasonable confidence of ap- 
proaching accuracy ; but it was undoubtedly 
great. That of the British was comparatively 
small, amounting only to one hundred and 
ninety-one officers and men killed, wounded, 
aud missing. In the first class, that of killed, 
not a single officer was included, but several 
were desperately wounded. Among those who 
suffered most were Major Warren, of the 1st 
Bengal European regiment, and Lieutenant 
Hazlewood, of tlie same. 

A few days of repose followed the storming 
of Ghuznee, and during the interval Nawaub 
Jubbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
arrived at the British camp with an overture 
for accommodation. The proposal was, that 
Shoojah should be acknowledged as the sove- 
reiga, but that Dost Mahomed should be his 
vizier. The answer on the part of the allies 
was, that Dost Mahomed would be provided 
for, but that he could not be retained in 
Affghanistan as vizier, nor be permitted to 
reside there at all, but must proceed to India. 
To this condition it was replied, that Dost 
Mahomed wonld not on any terms consent, 
and the negotiation ended. 

Oo the 30th of July the army began to 
move towards Kabool. On ite approach Dost 
Mahomed, like his brothers at Kandahar, fled, 
and on.the 7th of August, the shah, uoder the 
protection of the British force, made his public 
entry iato his capital. It was graced by all 
the marks of honour which the Britieh authori- 
ties conld offer, and was deficient in nothing 
but the congratulations of the people over 
whom the restored king was to reign. He 
however appeared to have felt himself secure, 
either in the affections of his subjects or the 
strength of his allies, and he proceeded to 
exercise one of the functions of royalty in 
European fashion, by instituting an order of 
koighthood, framed on the model of the British 
Order of the Bath. To the honour of this 
institution the officers of the ‘“‘army of the 
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the cavalry, in the only duty for which it was 
fitted, was delayed by the apprehension of an 
attack on the British camp, or on the rear of 
the storming party. It was thonght that Dost 
Mahomed Khan might march to the relief of 
Ghuznee, and one of his sons, Meer Ufzul 
Kbaao, with a force of five thousand horse, was 
actually in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
appears that he heard the firing, and waited 
oaly for daylight to leara the state of affairs in 
Ghuzaoee. Daylight came, and by its aid the 


as a few distinguished civil functionaries, the 
latter being selected by Mr. Macnaghten, 
envoy and minister, and the former by Sir 
Joho Keane. 

Ono the 38rd of September the force under 
Colonel Wade arrived at Kabool. It had 
moved from Peshawur in May, on Colonel 
Wade receiving intelligence of the march of 
the British army from Kandahar for Ghuznee 
aod Kahool. It proceeded through the Khy- 
ber pass, where the chief obstacle to its pro- 


British flag was seen waving on the summit of| grees was the fort of Ali Mugjid. Possession 


the fortress. Meer Ufzul Khan, thereupon, 
made his way back to Kabool with all speed, 
abandoning his elephaote and the whole of his 
baggage. The same light which warned the 
Affghan commander to withdraw, showed to 
the British general that n0 reason existed for 
restraining his cavalry from pursuing the 
fugitives. 

The loss of the enemy in the operations of 


of thie was ohstinately contested for a time; 
but the advancing force having occupied some 
bills which commanded the fort, the garrison 
abandoned it, This acquisition was purchased 
at the expense of about a hundred and eighty 
killed and wounded. The loss of the enemy 
is believed to have been of less amonvot. “In 
such a warfare,” says Major Hough, “the 
enemy, from a perfect knowledge of every 
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nook and corner, and every rock near their 
position, would lose less than the attacking 
party.” The defence of Ali Musjid being 
provided for, Colonel Wade pursued his course 
to Jelalabad, of which he took possession, and 
then, without encountering further opposition, 
to Kabool. 

About the time of the arrival of the sha- 
zada’s army at Kabool, those by whom the 
shah had been restored to his throne were 
warned that though this object was achieved, 
they were yet practically in an enemy’s 
country. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, of the 
37th Bengal native infantry, was marching 
in charge of a treasure convoy from Kandshar 
to Kabool; on arriving at a placs called 
Hyder Kheil, about thirty-five miles beyond 
Ghuznee, he strolled up some hills in the 
vicinity of his encampment, accompanied by 
two other officers, and followed at some dis- 
tance by an orderly havildar and two sepoys. 
The officers, who, with siogular imprudence, 
had wandered forth unarmed, were suddenly 
attacked by a party of a freebooting tribe called 
Kojuks ; they retreated towards their camp, 
which two of them succeeded in reaching, but 
Colonel Henry fell mortally wounded. The 
havildar and sepoys were not slow in advan- 
cing to protect their commander, but the 
numbers opposed to them rendered their 
services of no avail, aud the havildar was 
severely wounded. Some weeks afterwards 
the party of Kojuks were attacked by a force 
under Major Maclaren, the British commander 
at Ghuznee, at Kolalo, a village about thirty- 
two miles distant from that place. The free- 
hooters wers found posted at the base of some 
rocky heights, up which they fied after 
receiving the fire of the British party. They 
were pursued, and though they made an 
obstinate resistance—-making the best use of 
the vantage ground, and plyiog their match- 
locks with great assiduity and perseverance— 
the whole force were either killed or made 
prisoners. The spoil afforded ample evidence 
of the activity and success with which the 
vanquished Kojuks carried on their preda- 
tory occupation at the expense of the British 
army. 

Notwithstanding this and many other indi- 
cations of the general prevalence of hostile 
feelings, it was deemed safe to withdraw from 
Affghanistan the larger psrt of the force 
which had seated Shah Shoojah on its throne. 
A part of the Bevgal force was to remain 
under the command of General Nott and 
Colonel Sale ; the remainder, with the com- 
mander-in-chief, were to march homeward, 
and the whole of the Bombay column were 
to take the same course. The march of the 
latter was soon distinguished by an important 
achievement undertaken to avenge a series of 
iojuries committed several months before. 

During the advance of the army of the 
Indus, in the spring, Mehrab Khan, the ruler 
of Kelat, a Beloochee state, while professing 
friendly feelings towards the British govern- 
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ment, bad employed all the means and influ- 
ence at his disposal in counteracting their 
views and impeding the progress of their 
arms. Of the acts of plunder and outrage by 
which the advancing army was inconvenienced, 
Mehrab Khan was a prime instigator; and 
his influence over the predatory tribes heiug 
great, his power of inciting to mischief made 
a fearful addition to the difficulties with which 
that army had to contend. His offences had 
been passed over till the establishment of 
Shah Shoojah in Kabool, partly, as it seems, 
from a hope of making him instrumental to 
the procurement of supplies; but his trea- 
chery remaining unabated and his hostility 
unsubdued, it was resolved to visit his crimes 
by deposal, and to elevate a relation to the 
throne from which he was to be removed, 
The task of effecting this change was assigned 
to Major-General Willshire, who, on arriving 
at Quetta, marched in the direction of Kelat 
with a brigade composed of two queen’s 
regiments and one of native infantry, two 
guns of the Bombay horse artillery, four of 
the shab’s, and a detail of engineers. On 
approaching Kelat the brigade was attacked 
by a body vf horse, and skirmishing continued 
till the British force arrived in sight of the 
place. It then appeared that three heights 
on the north-west face of the fort were covered 
with infantry, with five guns in position, pro- 
tected. by small parapet walls. Captain Pew, 
chief engineer, reported that nothing could be 
expected till possession of these heights had 
changed hands. Major-General Willshire im- 
mediately determined on storming them. Three 
columns of attack were formed, commanded re- 
spectively by Major Carruthers, of the queen’s 
2nd, Lieutenant-Colonel Croker, of the queen’s 
17th, and Major Wilson, of the 31st Bengal 
light infantry, the whole under the command 
of Brigadier Baumgardt. <A hill was allotted 
to each column, and the artillery under Bri- 
gadier Stephenson having opened fire on the 
enemy, the troops moved forward under its 
cover and commenced ascending. Before they 
reached the summits the enemy had yielded 
to the fire of the artillery and fled; having 
made an effort to carry off their guns, in 
which, however, they failed. Conceiving it 
possible that an entry might bs gsined by 
closely following the fugitives from the 
heights, General Willshire directed a rush 
for the purpose, but the attempt was defeated, 
the gate being closed before the assailants 
could reach it. Four companies which had 
been detached under Major Pennycuick, of her 
Majesty’s 17th, to occupy some gardens in 
the vicinity of the place, were now brought 
up and dispersed wherever shelter could be 
fonnd, to await the result of the operations of 
the artillery. These were directed towards 
opening a way for them. Two guns from the 
heights opened fire against the defences 
above the gate, two others were turned 
against the gate itself; the remaining two 
were sent rouad by the road leading up to 
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the gate, to aid in its demolition. The fire 
of the last two was not commenced till within 
two hundred yards of the object at which it 
was directed ; and after a few rnunds, one-half 
of the gate was knocked in. This being per- 
ceived by Gsneral Willshire, he rode forward, 
pointing to the gate, thereby intimating that 
it was open—a signal no soaner perceived than 
obeyed by the prompt rush of the troops fram 
their cover ta the breach. The companies 
under Majar Pennycuick, being the nearest to 
the gate, were first in; they were clasely 
followed by the storming culnmns, the whale 
entering under a heavy fire from the works 
and the interior ; the enemy making a most 
obstinate resistance and disputing every inch 
of ground. 

A campany of her Majesty’s 17th regiment 
was now detached with a body of native in- 
fantry ta secure the heights near which the 
southern angle of the fortress is situated, and 
intercept the escape of the garrison from that 
side. The heights were rapidly carried, and 
the united detachment then rushed on ta ths 
gate an that side, driving a party of the enemy 
before them, wha succeeded in clusing the 
gate, but had not time to secure it. It was, 
therefore, speedily burst open, and a second 
entrance thus effected. The party by whom 
this had been perfarmed were here jained by 
twa companies fram the reserve of the 17th, 
and two of the shah’s guns which had proceeded 
by annther route. The guns were intended to 
blow open the gate, but that nperation being 
unnecessary, they were immediately placed in 
pasition ta bear on the citadel, which still 
remained in passession of the enemy. The 
infantry party uniting with thnse who had 
carried the gate, the whule proceeded through 
the tawn towards the still resisting citadel. 
An entrance therein was at length found, but 
the conflict did nat terminate with the capture 
af the gate. The enemy cuntinued to fight 
with desperate valour, and resistance was pro- 
tracted long after it could be available in 
regard to the possession of the place. Vast 
numbers of the enemy were destroyed; and 
among the slain was Mehrab Khan, whose 
death was far mare creditable than had been 
his life. He fell at the head of his people, 
sward in hand; he had lived a robber, but he 
died as a soldier ; and though the issue af the 
combat, in which he was laid low, transferred 
his stronghold inte the hands of strangers, it 
must, in justice, be admitted, that it was not 
ingloriously maintained. The British stan- 
dard waved in triumph over the loftiest towers 
of Kelat, but it was not planted there without 
a struggle, which conferred honaur on thase 
who resisted, as well as on those who aided its 
elevation. 

It is supposed that about four hundred of 
the garrison were killed. Several hundred 
prisoners were taken ; a few of thuse, deemed 
likely to be dangeraus if at large, being re- 
tained in confinement, aad the remainder 
liberated. The loss on the side of the British 
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was heavy, especially so with reference to 
the fact that a considerable portian af General 
Willshire’s force was nut engaged, and to the 
shortness of the contest; not quite an hour 
having elapsed from the formation of the 
columns for attack to the period when thls 
traops were within the fort. Thirty-two 
officers and men were killed, and a hundred 
and seven wounded. 

That part of the British army which was 
returning under Sir John Keane met with 
little that would affard interest in the recital, 
though its difficulties, from the loss of camels 
and similar disasters, were scarcely inferior to 
those which attended its advance. The wild 
tribes, moreover, who dwell in the vicinity 
of the Khyber Pass, caused some annoyance. 
These men had lang been accustomed to sell 
their forbearance for maney. They had been 
subsidized bath by the Dooranee princes and 
by Dost Mahomed Khan, and they were to 
have been subsidized by Shah Shoojah. Some 
misapprehension and delay, however, arose; 
and a meeting which was meditated between 
Colonel Wade and the Khyberee chiefs fram 
some cause never took place. The tribes 
constantly sought to revenge themselves an 
the British farce, and in some instances suc- 
ceeded in carrying off considerable plunder. 
A party, returning fram escarting a convoy 
of provisions to Ali Musjid, was attacked, 
several hundred camels carried off, and, with 
atrocious cruelty, maimed, to prevent their 
being made serviceable if recnvered. <A regi- 
ment of Seiks accompanied the British party 
on this occasion, but they manifested little af 
the lion-like character claimed by their chiefs. 
As soon as the attack commenced, they raa, 
and, says Major Hough, “‘ never stopped till 
they gat aut of the pass.” Their flight threw 
the whole party into confusion. Anather 
party, a few days afterwards, despatched to 
canvay ammunition to Ali Musjid, was, ia 
like manner, attacked on its return, but made 
a good defence, and drove off the enemy. 
Terms af agreement were subsequently settled 
by Lieutenant Mackeson, but immediately 
afterwards broken by the Khyberees, by an 
attack made upon a detachment marching 
from Jelalahad under Lieutenant-Calonel 
Wheeler, of the Bengal native. infantry. 
This attack was characterized by great trea- 
chery, as the Khyberees manifested indica- 
tions of friendly feelings up to the moment 
af commencing it. Ths British troops be- 
haved admirably, and repulsed the assailants: 
the manner in whicn the bayonet was used 
by some sepoys of the 37th native infantry; 
who had scarcely passed the period of boy- 
hood, was spoken of in terms of admiration 
by their officers. Ultimately, terms were 
made with the barbarous hardes, by the 
personal interference of Mr. Macnaghten. 

A general order, dated ths 2nd af January, 
1840, announced the breaking up of the 
“‘army of the Indus;” and this will be a 
fitting aceon ue for noticing the honours 
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bestowed on those engaged iu the expedition 
to Affghanistan. Ip addition to the thanks 
of Parliament and of the East-India Company, 
the governor-general, Lord Auckland, received 
from the favour of the sovereign an advanced 
step in the peerage, being created Earl of 
Auckland. Sir John Keane was created a 
peer, and the bounty of parliament added 
to the grace of the crown, by the grant of 
@ pension of two thousand pounds a year to 
the general and his two next heirs male. 
Mr. Macnaghten and Colonel Henry Pot- 
tinger were created baronets ; Colonel Wade 
obtained the honour of knighthood ; Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton received the grand cross of 
the Bath ; General Willshire, Colonel Thack- 
well, and Colonel Sale were made knights 
cpmmanders ; and Colonels J. Sevtt, Persse, 
Croker, and R. Macdonald, companions of 
that order; while, by an extensive grant of 
brevet rank, the merits of several other officers 
were recognized, 

The cpnstitution of the army of the Indus 
was formally dieasvlved, and the services of 
many of its officers who had enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves had heen 
acknowledged. Shah Shoojah had taken his 
seat on the throne of Affghanistan, and the 
functions of government, as far as they were 
exercised at all, were carried on in his name. 
But there was a vast amount of dissatisfac- 
tion prevailing in the widely extended terri- 
tories which the shah aspired to rule; and 
though the bayonets of his European allies 
had driven into exile the chiefs who pre- 
viously claimed sovereignty at Kandahar and 
Kahool, there were spirits in every part of 
the country ready, at any moment that 
seemed to promise a chance of success, or 
even without this temptation, to manifest 
their dislike to the restored prince, and their 
determination not to submit to his sway. In 
ove instance of this nature occurring early in 
1840, the British arms sustained a reverse. 
A refractory chief, named Syud Hoshien, had 
taken up his abode in a fort named Pishoot, 
situated about fifty miles from Jelalabad ; to 
dislodge him, Lieutenant-Colonel Orchard 
was despatched with a force consisting of a 
wing of the 39th Bengal native infantry, eighty 
men of one of the Company’s European regi- 
ments, twenty sappers, a troop of cavalry, a 
regiment of the shah’s infantry, and another 
of that prince’s cavalry, with three guns. 
The march was performed amidst torrents of 
rain, On the morning of the 18th of January, 
the gune and troops having been brought into 
position at an early hour, the attack com- 
menced. After two houre’ firing, a prac- 
ticable breach being made on each side of the 
gate, Lieutenant Pigou, with a small party of 
Europeans and sepoys, advanced and entered. 
By some mistake, the bugler with the party 
sounded ‘an advance, and, in consequence, the 
storming column rushed on. It appeared, 
however, that there was an inuer gate; the 
ardour of the stormers was thereupon checked 
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by an unlooked-for order to stop and seek for 
cover. An attempt was then made to blow 
open the inner gate, but the powder, having 
become wet from the continned rain, would 
not explode; and, moreover, its quality is 
gaid to have been so bad, that had it been 
dry, there was but little chance of ite heing 
effective. 

Another attempt to blow open the gate 
was made, with no hetter success, and the 
second failure decided the question of pro- 
longing the attack, The stock of ammunition 
was exhausted, and the inner gate still mocked 
the efforts made foritsdestruction. The troops 
had been for several houre exposed toa deluge 
pf rain, and to a harassing fire from the fort 
—it was obviously useless to eubject them 
further to these annoyances, and they were 
accordingly withdrawn. ‘The attack had thus 
failed to drive the garrison from the fort, but 
it was not without effect in terrifying them, 
for they withdrew soon after its discontinu- 
ance, not only from Pishoot, but also from 
another fort in the vicinity, conveying with 
them, there is reason tv believe, everything 
of value, for nothing was found in the places 
evacuated but some very small stores of grain 
and gunpowder. The officers and men en- 
gaged in this unfortunate attack manifested 
the greatest zeal aad gallantry, under circum- 
stances perhaps more discouraging than the 
ordinary accompaniments of an assault. The 
loss was considerable, and the ill-success of 
the attempt showed but too clearly that the 
reduction vf the fort had been undertaken 
with insufficient means, Captain Abbott seems 
to have done all that was practicable with his 
few guns of no great calibre, and his worth- 
less powder ; but with materials so inadequate 
to the work to be performed, courage, cool- 
ness, and military skill were alike unavailing. 

In March it became necessary to attack a 
mud fort in the vicinity of Bamian, belonging 
to a petty chief of the Huzareh tribe. The 
necessity originated in one of those apparently 
unaccountable changes in the feeling of the 
people, or rather in their manifestation of it, 
of which eo many instances occurred. The 
British commissariat had for some time been 
accustomed to obtain supplies from the valley 
in which the fort is situate, and apparently 
these were furnished with perfect good-will. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly, the conduct of 
the Huzarehs changed, and an application at 
one of their forts for a small quantity of grain 
was met, not only with a refusal to sell any, 
but with defiance, threats, and even personal 
outrage. Explanation was required, but not 
obtained, and in consequence, a small party, 
under Captain Garbett, was detached to seek 
by force that redress which remonstrance had 
failed to procure, The fort selected for attack 
was situated between four and five hundred 
yards from the base of a table-land, the sum- 
mit of which was crowned hy men armed with 
matchlocks, who kept up a hot fire on the 
troops below. Unfortunately, the gate of the 
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fort was immediately opposite to this elevated 
land, so that the British party, in assaulting, 
were exposed to a fire hoth in front and rear: 
to add to their perile, a third fire was com- 
menced from some heights on theirleft. They 
had only two gune ; one of these was brought 
to bear on the gate, the other opened a fire of 
shrapnels and round ehot on the table-land, 
which was soon cleared, while a charge of 
infantry and cavalry up the heights on the 
left produced the like effect in that quarter. 
In the mean time, Lieutenant Mackenzie had 
aucceeded in hreaking down the gate. A 
party, headed hy Lieutenant Broadfoot, 
entered, and the fort wae soon carried. The 
garrison, however, retreated to the tower, 
whither the assailants followed them, making 
repeated attempts to fores their way in, but 
without success, As a last resource, the 
tower was fired at the hase, but this failed to 
drive out its inmates, and all the men were 
either burned or euffocated. The women and 
children were saved, having heen removed to 
a spot where the fire had not penetrated when 
the captore entered. This affair was of small 
importance, but it deserves record, hoth as 
roarking the epirit of the people with whom 
the British force had to contend, and as 
reflecting great credit on the emall party hy 
whom the achievement was gained. 

Further illustration of the degree of repose 
likely to he enjoyed by Shah Shoojah and his 
ally was afforded hy an outbreak of the 
Ghiljies. This event was not very remark- 
able ; the Ghiljies had ever heen a wild and 
lawless tribe, yielding steady ohedience to no 
ruler or dynasty, and, consequently, no deep 
reverence for the restored king was to he 
looked for from them. It was, however, 
requisite to impose some check upon their 
lawless movements, if the authority of Shah 
Shoojah was to he anything more than no- 
minal. A party of cavalry, under Captain 
Taylor of the European regiment and Captain 
Walker of the 4th horse, were despatched for 
the purpose. These were euhsequently joined 
by a detachment of infantry and cavalry under 
Captain Codrington, and, at a later period, by 
a regiment of the shah’s infantry and four 
guns of the horee artillery, under Captain W. 
Anderson, of the Bengal artillery, On the 
16th of May the comhined force encountered 
and defeated a large body of the insurgents. 
Another expedition despatched from Kabool, 
under Colonel Wallace, was equally success- 
ful. Several forts, the strongholds of the 
trouhlesome chiefs, were blown up ; and if the 
tribe were not thus converted into good and 
peaceable subjects, they were at least awed 
into acquiescence, while their powers of re- 
sistance were considerably impaired, 

In another quarter the British arms met 
with a fearful misfortune. Lieutenant Wal- 
pole Clark, 4 young officer of distinguished 
zeal and hravery, left the fort of Kahun, which 
had heen occupied by the English, for the 
purpose of procuring supplies, having with 
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hini a emall party of infantry, a few horse, and 
ahout five hundred camele. While halting 
for rest and refreshment, he was attacked by 
the Beloochees in vast numhers, and his party, 
almost to a man, cut off. It has heen said 
that the unhappy result was caused hy the 
commander of ths devoted party persieting in 
halting his men in a position of extreme 
danger, in opposition to better advice. How 
far this was the fact can never be known ; but 
whatever might be the degres of error com- 
mitted in thie respect, it wae not aggravated 
by any lack of spirit when the danger hurst ; 
for Lieutenant Clark maintained to the last 
the character which he had previously esta- 
blished: he shared the fats which over- 
whelmed those whom he led. 

Another disaster shortly followed in the re- 
capture of the fortress of Kelat. The British 
government had given to this place a new 
chief, a descendant of an elder branch of the 
houss of which the dsceased ruler, Mehrah 
Khan, was a member. Lither from deficiency 
of force or from an undue confidence, the 
defence of the place had heen intrusted to this 
chief and a garrison of the country. A British 
officer, Lieutenant Loveday, was, indeed, 
there with a few sepoys, hut the number was 
utterly insufficient for the defence of the 
place ; more especially as, in addition to the 
danger without, there was far more from 
treachery within. An attempt was made to 
carry the place by escalade, the assailants 
heing helped up hy their friends in the gar- 
rison. The opportune appearances of a small 
party of eepoys frustrated: the succese of this 
project. Several of the enemy were brought 
down, and some of those who were aiding 
their entrance justly shared their fate. This 
state of things was protracted for several 
days, when all hope of defending the placs 
with such a garrison wae given up, and the 
chief capitulated. Lieutenant Loveday was 
made prisoner, and suheequently murdered. 

Pressing hard upon this calamity cams 
another more heavy. Ths destruction of 
Lieutenant Clark and his party, who were pro- 
ceeding to procure supplies for Kahun, had 
rendered it neceseary that eome means should 
he found to meet the approaching deficiency 
which was to he apprehended there. Tor this 
purpose, Major Clibborn wae despatched on 
the 12th of August with a convoy from 
Sukkur. Hie force consisted of ahout five 
hundred men, rank and. file (including thirty- 
four artillerymen), three guns, two hundred 
irregular horse, and twenty pioneers. On the 
29th they encamped at the mouth of the 
Nufoosk pass, in which Lieutenant Clark and 
his party met destruction. In the morning 
they commenced the ascent, which was ren- 
dered oppressively lahorious from heing per- 
formed under the heat of a burning sun. A 
halt of a few hours then took place to rest the 
cattle. The men ohtained little or no repose, 
being under arms the greater part of the night 
—a precaution rendered necessary by the 
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enemy continuing to fire into the camp. On 
the following day the march was resumed, over 
# road preseating, in an almost constant re- 
currence of ruts and ravines, a series of ob- 
stacles to the passage of the guns which 
required unceasing exertion on the part of the 
sepoys to surmount. A march of six miles 
brought the force to ground convenient for 
encampivg; but the guides reported that there 
waa no water, and there was, apparently, no 
choice but to suffer both men and cattle to 
perish from thirst, or to carry the pass of 
Nufoosk, which was environed by bordes of 
the enemy. The latter was resolved upon, 
aod preparations were made for storming the 
pass. The movement to attack commenced 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
flank companies of the first and second gre- 
nadiers, led by Captain Raitt, of the former 
regiment, moved forward to storm the height, 
supported by the remaining companies of the 
ist regiment, and by fifty volunteers of the 
Poona horse under Lieutenant Loch. The 
road up the face of the mountain, at all times 
difficult, had been rendered still more 80 by 
the enemy. In some places it had been alto- 
gether destroyed, in others it admitted of the 
advance of only one man at a time, while at 
other parts breastworks had been raised across, 
surmounted with thorn bushes. The enemy 
from above kept up a heavy fire, which told 
fearfully ; but, notwithstanding, a ridge at the 
head of the pass was gained. At this moment 
a deose mass rose on the crest of the moun- 
tain, and almost overwhelmed the stormers 
with discharges of musketry and showers of 
stones. Major Clibborn now deemed it neces- 
gary to recall the advance companies to the 
support of the guus and colours, when a large 
body of several hundred of the enemy rushed 
down the mountain, “‘yelliog and bowling,” 
as they are described in a private account, 
like “ beasts of the forest.” A temporary con- 
fusion ensued in the British ranks, but it was 
soon overcome. The troops performed their 
duty with their wonted steadiness and alacrity, 
and the enemy were repulsed with severe 
alaughter. Tbe loss on the part of the British 
was severe; several officers fell, and among 
them Captain Raitt, the leader of the storm- 
ing party. 

A scene followed more terrible than tbe 
conflict which preceded it. The heat was in- 
tense ; the labours which the troops bad un- 
dergone sufficient to subdue the physical 
powers of the strongest among them. The 
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desired luxury, escorted by a party of irre- 
gular horse. But the hope, which for a 
time supported the spirits of the sufferers, 
proved fallacious: aot only did the informa- 
tion of the guides prove false, but tbe guides 
themselves turned out to be treacherous. They 
conducted the water-party to a place where 
they were surrounded by tlie Beloochees 
and killed, with the exception of a few, who 
cut their way through, and bore to their 
perishing companions the fearful intelligence 
of the failure of their mission, aod the destruc- 
tion of the greater part of those who had pro- 
ceeded on it, What now was to be done? 
The enemy had been beaten back with severe 
loss, but the pass was yet in their possession ; 
and the heaps of the dead which they had left 
on the field scarcely affected their strength, 
though the repulse they had received might 
bave damped their spirit. They yet numbered 
several thousands, and for a few bundred 
fainting men to fight their way through such a 
force, over ground almost impassable when 
witbout a foe, was obviously hopeless, Fur- 
ther, could success have been hoped for, 
neither the stores nor the guns could have 
been carried forward, for the gun-horses had 
been seut for water and had never returned, 
while the camel-drivers and the dooly-bearers, 
with an oriental instinct of disaster, had fled, 
plunderiog the commissaries of all they could 
carry away. There was nothing left, there- 
fore, but to relinquish the hope of throwing 
supplies into Kahun, and to fall back. Even 
this step, the only one practicable, involved a 
vast sacrifice. The safe return of the men 
was all that the most sanguine could hope for : 
guns, stores, camp equipage, all were to be 
abandoned, for the means of transporting them 
did not exist, even had no enemy been watch- 
ing the movements of the devoted party. The 
guns were spiked, and the melancholy march 
in retrogression commenced. ‘‘ We moved 
off,” says Major Clibborn, “‘with as much 
quietness as the frantic state of the men would 
permit :”—a line pregnant with fearful mean- 
ing. At the pass of Surtaf, the retreatiog 
force was attacked, and the small remnant of 
baggage which circumstances had allowed to 
be removed fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who here, also, slanghtered many of the camp- 
followers. Pursuing their way without food 
to sustain their failing strength, or water to 
quench their burning thirst, or tents to afford 
shelter from the scorching sun, the force was 
uoable to halt till it reached the town of 


thirst produced by the combined influence of|Poolajee, whence it was not long before it 


heat and fatigue, in some instances increased 
by loss of blood, was overpowering ; but no 
water was to be had. The cries of the wounded 
and the dying for relief, which water, and tbat 
alone, could afford, were aggravated into 
shrieks of despair and frenzy. A guide re- 
ported that water was procurable at a nullab 
a short distance off, and all the animals that 
could be mustered for the duty were de- 
spatched to bring a supply of the greedily- 


departed. Inu the brief period that intervened, 
it had lost a hundred and seventy-nine men 
killed (ninety-two more being wounded), to- 
gether with all its artillery, ammunition, 
stores, and beasts of burden, ‘‘ Excepting its 
arms and colours,” says the official account, 
‘the detachment is completely disorganized.” 
Victorious over those who had opposed its 
progress, it arrived at Poolajee with all the 
disastrous indications of defeat. ‘‘ We beat 
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the enemy,” wrote one of the sufferers, “ but 
heat and thirst killed us.” 

Of the conduct of Major Clihboro it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. He yielded, 
indeed, to difficulties, but they were difficul- 
ties which no degree of energy or skill could, 
under the circumstances in which he was 
placed, have surmounted. 

Jn other quarters, the state of affairs pre- 
sented but an unpromising aspect. British 
officers were continually engaged in suppress- 
ing outbreaks of a spirit of resistance towards 
the shah, caused frequently by the demands of 
the prince for tribute. Their efforts were 
usually successful, but the necessity for them 
ladicated but too clearly that the shah was 
supported on the throne, not by his own 
strength, but by that of bis allies. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wheeler was thus engaged in 
Wuzerence valley, and late in the month of 
August, a small fort situated therein was very 
brilliantly carried by a party under his com- 
mand. In Kohistan a refractory disposition 
was also manifested, and Sir Robert Sale was 
despatched to suppress it. The point against 
which his force was to be directed was a fort, 
or rather cluster of forts, named Tootumdurra, 
held by a chief reluctant to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the shah. On arriving in front 
of the plaee, he found the enemy posted ina 
very strong position. But the arrangements 
of Sir Rohert Sale were so masterly, that a 
very short time sufficed to put the enemy 
to flight, and to transfer possession of the 
forts to the supporters of the shah. The cap- 
ture was effected almost without loss; but 
Captain Edward Conolly, of the 6th light 
cavalry, who had jotoed as a volunteer, was 
shot through the heart in advancing on the 
village. 

An attempt upon another stronghold, made 
a few days afterwards, was less successful. A 
breach, believed to be practicable, having been 
made, a storming party proceeded to ascend. 
They reached the crest of the breach, and for 
some time maintained themselves there; but 
the resistance was so determined, that it was 
found impracticable to force, an entrance, and 
the party were necessarily withdrawn. The 
garrison, however, were not disposed again to 
measure their strength with that of their 
assailants; the fort was evacuated a few hours 
after the cessation of the attack, and the Bri- 
tish took possession of it. 

Previously to the event last noticed, Colonel 
Dennie had added one more to the triumphs of 
the British arms. Dost Mahomed Khan, after 
various wanderings, had succeeded in esta- 
blishing an alliance with the Ushegs, under 
the Walli of Kooloon, by whose aid he hoped 
to regain the position from which he had been 
expelled by the British arms exerted in favour 
of his rival, Shab Shoojah. The army of Dost 
Mahomed and the Walli were advancing upon 
Bamian, and Colonel Dennie marched to its 
relief. He arrived there oa the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and before preparing to meet the 
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enemy, he had occasion to perform a disagree- 
able duty, by disarming an Affghan corps, 
whose fidelity was something more than ques- 
tionable. On the 17th he received iafor- 
mation that bodies of cavalry were enter- 
ing the valley, and on the following morning 
he learned that they had attacked a friendly 
village. He had intended to allow of their 
further advance hefore attacking them, but 
the circumstance last mentioned induced him 
to change his course, and to give them an im- 
mediate check. He had been led to believe 
that the number of those who had entered the 
valley did not exceed a few hundreds. Under 
this belief he had taken with him only one- 
third of the force at his disposal, and he was 
greatly surprised to find himself in front of an 
army estimated at six thousand strong. This 
was an embarrassing situation. ‘‘ To have 
sent hack for reinforcements,” says Colonel 
Dennie in his despatch, “‘ would have caused 
delay and given confidence to the enemy. It 
would have checked the proud feeling that 
animated the party with me, and gave assur- 
ance of success.” Hes accordingly resolved to 
engage with the apparently inadequate force 
which had accompanied him. It coasisted of 
something more thaa two hundred of the 35th 
native infantry, two hundred and fifty of the 
shah’s infantry, three hundred native cavalry, 
and a detail of artillery, with two field-pieces. 
The confidence of the commander was justified 
by theevent. The enemy had got possession of 
a chain of forts reaching to the mouth of the 
defile by which they had entered, but they 
made a miserable defence. At each of the 
forts they exhibited a show of making a stand 
with their main body, their wings crowning 
the heights. The latter were dislodged with 
some loss, and finally the whole force fled in 
a confused mass to the gorge of the pass, 
Cavalry were ordered in pursuit, who followed 
the fugitives about four miles up the defile, 
cutting down many of them and scattering 
the rest in all directions, numbers throwing 
away their arms, and creeping up the hills for 
safety. 

The result of this attempt to invade Aff- 
ghanistan seems to have prepared the way for 
a dissolution of the alliance between Dost 
Mahomed and the Walli of Kooloon. A little 
diplomacy completed the separation, and Dost 
Mahomed was again thrown on his own re- 
sources. In this emergency he sought to effect 
a junction with his son, Mahomed Ufzul Khan, 
and, in prosecution of the design, moved to- 
wards the Ghorbund pass, and took posses- 
sion of some small forts. Sir Robert Sale, on 
becoming acquainted with this movement, 
broke up his camp and marched to Purwan. 
The forts and villages were evacuated at his 
approach, and on reaching Purwan, the Bn- 
tish infantry ascended the hill overlooking the 
pass and valley, and cleared it of the eaemy, 
who deserted one position after another, and 
ultimately fled in the direction of the Punch- 
shir valley. All circumstances went prosper- 
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ously and honourably for the British arms but 
one. The progress of the infantry was greatly 
retarded by the guns, the road being very un- 
favourable for the passage of artillery, and it 
was deemed expedient to send forward the 
cavalry to overtake the fugitives, whose pace 
was far too rapid to allow any other species 
of force to coms up with them. The 2nd 
Bengal cavalry had preceded the column about 
a mile, when a body of the enemy’s horse, 
supposed to he led hy Dost Mahomed in per- 
sop, came down a hill to attack them. They 
were forthwith formed into line, and led on to 
charge by Captains Fraser and Ponsonby, who 
commanded the two squadrons. The officers 
pushed on in perfect confidence that their men 
would perform their duty; but they found 
themselves in the midst of the enemy, unsup- 
ported by their troopers. They cut their way 
out, being hoth severely wounded, and then 
had the mortification of seeing their men fly- 
ing before the enemy. In this unhappy affair 
Lieutenant Crispin, adjutant of the regiment, 
was killed, vainly attempting to bring the men 
to action. Dr. Lord, distinguished as a man 
of science as well as a diplomatist, was also 
killed in this affair, as was Lieutenant Broad- 
foot, an engineer officer, who accompanied 
ths advance. The officers were unusually 
exposed ta danger fram ths defection of 
the men, and they suffered proportionately. 
Various motives have been assigned for the 
scandalous defection of the regiment, but the 
prohable conjecture is, that their conduct 
was the result of sheer cowardice —a con- 
tagious quality, which, like its opposite, 
rapidly communicates itself to those around, 
whenever it makes its appearance. The cir- 
cumstances well warranted the infliction of 
the heaviest punishment, and the displeasure 
of the government which these traitors pro- 
fessed to serve was intimated in the most 
signal manner. The wretched troopers were 
not subjected to any corporal sufferings, but 
the regiment, whose name they had made a 
by-word of reproach, was struck out of the list 
of the Bengal army. The native officers and 
privates present on the day of disgrace were 
dismissed the service and rendered incapable 
of ever re-entering or being employed in any 
way under government; the remainder to be 
draughted into other cavalry regiments. The 
dismissal of the degraded officers and men was 
earried into effect with all the marks of igno- 
miny usual on such occasions. 

But, though marked hy this scandalous in- 
stance of defection, the hattle of Purwan was 
not only honourable to the British arms, but 
important in its consequences. Dost Ma- 
homed galloped from the field of battle, and 
surrendered himself to the power with which 
he had no longer the means of contending. 
The circumstances of his surrender have some- 
what of the character of romance. The Bri- 
tish envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, was 
returning from a ride of pleasure, when, within 
a few yards of his residence, a single horseman 
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presented himself, anxiously inquiring for the 
representative of the British government. 
Having been satisfied as to the identity of the 
person whom he sought, he announced that 
Dost Mahomed Khan had arrived, and claimed 
the minister’s protectian, The chieftain him- 
self then appeared, alighted from his horse, 
and presented his sword. The sword was 
returned, the chief invited to remount his 
horse, and the envoy and the dethroned prince 
rode on together as though on an excursion 
for exercise or amusement. On reaching the 
place where the envoy resided, a tent waa 
pitched for Dost Mahomed, who appeared very 
calmly to reconcile himself to his fate. 

The month of November, 1840, opsned 
auspiciously for the British arms. The battle 
of Purwan, which led to the surrender of Dost 
Mahomed, was fought on the first of that 
month; on the third the surrender took place, 
and on the same day Genera] Nott re-occupied 
Kelat, which had been abandoned by its gar- 
rison. On that day, also, Major Boscawen 
defeated the army of Nasir Khan, son of the 
ex-chief of Kelat, who had a few days before 
received an impressive lesson from Captain 
Watkins, in command at Dadur. On the 1st 
December an action of a decided character was 
fought. Nasir Khan, who occupied a strong 
position near Kotree, was attacked by a force 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Marshall, consisting 
of about nine hundred Bomhay native infantry 
of the 2nd grenadiers, the 21st and 25th regt- 
ments, commanded respectively by Captains 
Boyd, Ennis, and Teasdale; sixty irregular 
horse, under Lieutenant Smith, and two guns, 
under Lieutenant Pruen, The attack took 
place as soon as daylight dawned, and the 
enemy were completely taken by surprise. 
So great, indeed, was the surprise of their 
chief, that he made his escape upon the first 
alarm, accompanied by only two followers. 
His chiefs showed more spirit, and made a 
long and desperate defence; but the disposi- 
tion of the British force was so judicious, and 
the spirit which pervaded it so good, that the 
efforts at resistance, strenuous as they were, 
were unavailing. Five hundred of the troops 
of Nasir Khan yielded up their lives in the 
cause of their fugitive master; and in the 
number of the slain were four powerful chiefs, 
The principal commander, named Meer Bo- 
hun, with six others, surrendered themselves 
prisoners, but not until those whose confidence 
they had sought to sustain were in irretrievable 
flight. The whole of the enemy’s baggage and 
a large quantity of arms fell into the hands of 
the victors. The conduct of those by whom 
this gallant action was won was fitly charac- 
terized hy their commander, whose testimony 
is thus given in a very soldierly field order, 
issued on the day after the eogagement:— 
‘Ths lieutenant-colanel vow concludes with 
saying that he never wishes to lead braver 
men into the field, for braver could not be 
found.” 

In narrating the gratifying events of this 
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period, the retreat of Captain Brown, the gal- 
lant defender of Kahun, must not be passed 
over. It was effected by arrangements with 
the Beloochees, through whom he passed un- 
molested. It is not improbable that the loss 
which they euffered at Nufoosk had its effect 
in giving security to this arrangement; and 
thus, though the expedition under Major 
Clibborn failed of its immediate object and 
was attended by circumstances of extreme 
disaster, it might yet, indirectly, be instru- 
mental to the security of the garrison of 
Kahuan. Captain Brown arrived at Poolajee 
on the 1st of October. ; 

The opening of the year 1841 commenced 
less auspiciously, The Kojuke had been 
accustomed to pay tribute to the sovereigns of 
Affghanistan whenever those princes were 
euabled to enforce payment. Shah Shoojah 
wished to revive the custom; but the tribe, 
with the spiritinvariably prevalent in the Hast, 
determined to withhold compliance until it 
should be extorted by arms. The chief place 
of the Kojuk country is Sebee, and against 
this a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, 
of the 8rd Bombay cavalry, was, in February, 
1841, despatched to give effect to the shah’s 
demands. The force consisted of Colonel Wil- 
gon’s regiment of cavalry, some local horse, a 
wing of the 20th Bombay native infantry, two 
hundred of the 2nd grenadiers, aud a troop of 
horse artillery. The place to be attacked was 
etrong, and the matériel for a siege found by 
Colonel Wilson inefficient. The attack was, 
however, made and supported with niuch gal- 
lantry, but it altogether failed, and the loss in 
British officers was serious with reference to 
the object to be gained. Colonel Wilson was 
mortally wounded, Lieutenant Falconer, of the 
2nd grenadiers, and Lieutenant Creed, of the 
artillery, killed. The latter officer was shot 
through the heart while, with a emall party of 
steady followers, vainly attempting to turn 
the fortune of the day. The Kojuks pursued 
on this occasion the course—not unusual—of 
defending a fortified place with desperation, 
and then seeking safety in flight. In the 
morning Sebee was found abandoned. 

In the north, affairs were somewhat more 
prosperous, though there the intervention of 
military force to uphold the house of Shah 
Shoojah was also required. It was deemed 
necessary to coerce a tribe inhabiting the 
Nazeem valley, and thither a considerable force 
was despatched under Brigadier Shelton. It 
was composed of her Majesty’s 44th regiment, 
the 27th Bengal native infantry, a troop of 
horse artillery, « detachment of sappere and 
miners, and a considerable body of the shah’s 
force, of various descriptions. The valley 
which was the object of attack was thickly 
studded with small forts; these were attacked 
in succession and carried; but succese was 
dimmed by the loss of two valuable officers, 
Captain Douglas, assistant adjutant-general, 
a volunteer, and Lieutenant Pigou, a highly 
meritorious engineer officer, who was blown 
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away by the premature explosion of a bag of 
powder applied to the gate of one of the forts. 

Further illustration of the difficulty of estah- 
lishing Shah Shoojah on his throne, and main- 
taining him there, was afforded bythe continued 
disturbances created by the Ghiljie tribe, and 
the constant necessity of armed interference 
on the part of the British forces to suppress 
them. Harly in May a fort near Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie became an object of contention. It 
wag taken by the English after some resistance, 
the gate being blown open with bags of powder, 
an operation which, after the success which 
attended it at Ghuznee, seems to have been a 
favouriteone. Ono the 29th of the same month, 
a detachment under Captain Wymey, marching 
from Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, in charge. 
of a convoy, was attacked at Helms by a body- 
of Ghiljies, amounting, at the commencement 
of the engagement, to two thousand five hun- 
dred, but swelled, by reinforcements, to up- 
wards of five thousand before its termination. 
On intelligence of the meditated attack reach- 
ing the commanding officer, he placed his small 
force in the position which he deemed most 
favourable for receiving the enemy; it bsing, 
as he observed, impracticable, ‘from the 
paucity of troops and the magnitude of the 
convoy, for him to act otherwise than on the 
defensive.” The British force consisted only 
of four compsnies of the 38th regiment of 
Bengal native infantry, a wing of the shah’s 
cavalry, a small party of sappers and miners, 
and two guns of the horse artillery. On the 
first appearance of the enemy, which was in 
one dense mass, the two guns wers opened on 
them with great precision and effect, where- 
upon the Ghiljies formed into three distinct 
columns, in order to make a simultaneous 
attack on the right, left, and centre of the 
British. The attack was met with admirable 
coolness and gallantry; the enemy was per- 
mitted to approach within a short distance, 
when the fire of the infantry line was poured 
upon them with such effect as to indicate the 
necessity for a change of operations. The 
enemy's force was again consolidated, his right 
and centre columns uniting, with the left rest- 
ing upon and living the banks of the Turnak 
river, near which the engagement took place. 
This change rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing one in the position of the British detach- 
ment, which was made with great steadiness, 
though under an annoying fire, and an inter- 
ruption, occasioned, it is believed, by an im- 
pression entertained on the part of the enemy 
that their antagonists were about to retreat. 
Under this impression, a large body of infantry, 
armed with swords, rushed upon the 388th, 
uttering a loud shout, and anticipating the 
speedy discomfiture of those whom they 
assailed; but they had the mortification to 
find that they were mistaken, and the reception 
which they met with soon convinced them that 
the field was not yet in their possession. From 
thie time the combined efforte of the enemy 
were devoted in succession to all points, but 
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without their gaining a single advantage; and 
after coutiouing the fight between four aad 
five hours, they withdrew from a contest in 
which they had been worsted in every attempt 
which they had made to shake the security of 
the British position. By daybreak they had 
meved beyond the range of any intelligence 
which Captain Wymer could procure. The 
conduct of the 38th native infaotry, oo this 
occasion, was most exemplary, and in some 
instances under circumstances where the hahi- 
tual ehedience of the soldier is severely tested. 
At one time, when they were exposed to a 
heavy fire from the enemy, it became neces- 
sary that they should refrain from returniog it, 
and an order to that effect was oheyed with 
the most rigid exactness; not a shot was dis- 
charged till the men were commanded again to 
commence firing. Obedience like this is among 
the best fruits of military discipline, The loss 
of the British was small; that of the enemy 
considerable, but its amount could not he esti- 
mated with any degree of precision, as many 
of the killed and wounded, lying at a distance 
from the British position, were carried off 
under cover of the night. 

A large bedy of Ghiljies and others, 
amountiog, it is said, to six thousand, 
was defeated on the 2nd of July by Captain 
Weodburn, commanding a field detachment 
en the Helmunod. The value of the services 
of Captain Woodburo, and of the British 
officers and men, on this occasion, is greatly 
enhanced by a consideration of the very indif- 
ferent instrumeots with which they had to 
work. The whele force was furnished from 
the levies of the shah, and a portion at least 
of it could net be trusted. With ao effective 
force the enemy might have heen pursued and 
dispersed, but prudence forhade any attempt 
of the kind under the circumstances which 
existed. Captain Woodburn, in his report of 
the affair, says: ‘‘In hoth a military and 
political point of view, it would be of the 
greatest importance to follow up aod disperse 
the rebels, but with reference to their num- 
hers, and the noteriously disaffected state of 
the couatry, I do not consider that I should 
be justified in moving after them with a weak 
regimeot of infantry, two guns, and with 
cavalry in which every confidence caonot he 
placed.” 

Success followed the British arms in various 
engagements of smaller or greater importance 
with the same enemy. In the heginning of 
August a body of Ghiljies were routed hy 
some regular and irregular cavalry. com- 
manded respectively hy Lieut. Bazett and 
Captain Walker, and formiaog part of a detach- 
ment encamped in the Karreoteo valley 
uader Lient.-Colenel R. KE. Chambers, Later 
in the same month, Captain Jchn Griffin, com- 
maodiog a field detachment in Zemindawur, 
attacked and dispersed a hedy ef about five 
thonsand, near Khishwura. They were headed 
by two chiefs, named Akram Khan and 
Akhtar Khan, the latter having commanded 
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the Ghiljies when they were defeated in 
July by Captain Woodburo. On this ccca- 
sion the enemy, in an attempt to form into 
columae, were broken and thrown into utter 
confusion hy a charge made by Captain Hart, 
with a regiment of the shah’s cavalry, who do 
not appear previously to have enjoyed a very 
good reputation. A similar regiment had 
been placed on rear-guard duty, under Lieu- 
tenant Golding, but the success of their com- 
panions inspired them with a desire to take 
part in the engagement. They were indulged 
by heing permitted te join in the pursuit, and 
behaved well. The force of the British, 
though not small, was not exclusively of the 
best description as te men, and it was inferior 
in numhers to that of the enemy. The 2nd 
regiment ef Bengal native infantry were en- 
gaged; the remainder of the force employed 
helonged te the army of the Shah Shoojah. It 
numbered thirteen huodred and fifty bayonets, 
eight hundred sabres, and four six-pounders. 

The month of Septemher passed in a manner 
geoerally tranquil. little of an opposite 
character eccurred, excepting in the Zoormut 
valley, whither a small force had proceeded 
to eoforce payment of the shah’s tribute. 
Acother object proposed ia the employment 
of this force was the seizure of some persons 
hostile to the government, who, it was stated, 
had taken refuge in a fort in that country, 
The fort was represented as heiog very weak, 
aod further it was helieved that no defence 
would he attempted. On hoth points ex- 
pectation was disappoioted. The fort was 
defended, and it was so strong that the means 
possessed hy the British officer in command, 
Captain Hay, were altogether insufficient for 
its reduction. Instead of being permitted to 
eccupy it without resistance, as had been anti- 
cipated, the shah’s troops were fired upon: a 
few shots were fired in return, but without 
making any impression on the walls withio 
which the enemy were sheltered from attack. 
A force hetter previded with materials for 
destruction was subsequently despatched, and 
the fort, with others in the vicinity, razed. 

At the close of Septemher, the country 
generally exhibited greater appearance of tran- 
quillity than it had manifested at any former 
time since the entry of Shah Shoojah uaoder 
the auspices of his British ally. It was now 
in a perfect state of peace. Such a state had 
never heen known in Affghanistan, and the 
surface was sc smooth, that the belief that 
Shah Shoojah was firmly seated on the throne 
seems te have been entertained ; not indeed 
so- firmly as te forhid all exhibition of ccca- 
sional outhreaks of eppositien, hut te such an 
extent as to lead to a persuasion that he might 
he left in a great degree to himself; that the 
British troops might at ao early period he 
altogether withdrawn, and that the European 
adviser, by whose counsels the shah had been 
guided from the outset of the expediticn, 
might without any further delay he relieved 
from his onerous duties, Sir James Carnac 
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had resigned the government of Bombay : Sir 
William Macnaghten had been appointed to 
the office, and proposed, on the 28th of October, 
to surrender his charge in Affghanistan tou 
Captain Sir Alexander Burnes, and depart to 
take possession. of his new office. Before the 
arrival of that day, a great change had taken 
place in the aspect of affairs, 

Revolt and intestine war were certainly not 
to be regarded as events of improbable occur- 
rence in the newly established kingdom of 
Affghanistan; with or withont reasonable 
cause, they were to be looked for, at least, 
for a considerable time. The heginning of the 
month of Octoher was marked by the de- 
parture from the court of Shah Shoojah of 
some chiefs of considerable power and in- 
fluence. Their first act was the plunder of a 
caravan—an exploit perfectly in accordance 
with the prevailing code of morals in Affghan- 
istan. Humzee Khan, a man of high rank, 
was despatched after the fugitives, to induce 
them to return by the promise of redress of 
any real grievances; but his mission was 
attended with exactly the degree of success 
that might have heen looked for from the fact, 
which does not appear at the time to have 
been knuown to the British envoy, but which 
he soon afterwards learned that Humzee Khan 
was himself the chief instigator of the hostile 
movement which he was despatched to check. 

The ostensible reasons for the defection of 
the Ghiljie chiefs were two ; the first heing the 
reduction of certain allowances which they had 
received for services rendered in keeping in 
some degree of order the predatory tribes 
frequentiog the passee. The reduction was 
defended upon the two grounds of necessity 
and justice. The government of Calcutta had 
made many and heavy complaints of the ex- 
pense of the proceedings in Affghanistan, and 
had urged the necessity of Shah Shoojah 
ceaging to rely on his ally for pecuniary sup- 
port; the difficulties of collecting tribute 
were great; to borrow, the ordinary resource 
of Eagtern princes, was, in the circumstances 
of Affghanistan, not easily practicable ; and 
there seemed no courgze open but to diminish 
in some way the charges of the government. 
The particular head of charge selected for re- 
duction was that which was made up of the 
allowances above noticed. The point was 
delicate, and the prospects of success not very 
promising ; for those who unwillingly paid a 
reduced amount of tribute were not likely to 
give a very cheerful assent to the payment of 
an euhancedamount. Financial presaure was, 
undoubtedly, the chief motive which led the 
British authorities to acquiesce in the reduc- 
tion, With regard to Shah Shoojah and his 
native advisers, it is not necessary to resort to 
the existence of such pressure for a motive. 
The Eastern principle of wringing from a de- 
pendent as much as possible, and of never 
observing ap engagement if it be practicable 
to break it with advantage, is quite sufficient 
to account for their approval of the plan, It 
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has, however, been intimated that the plea of 
necessity was supported on another, grounded 
on a sense of justice. It was said that, in 
consequence of a reduction in the price of 
grain, the reduced allowances were sub- 
stantially greater than the chiefs received 
from Dost Mahomed for services similar to 
those for which they were now to be paid by 
Shah Shoojah ; but this was not an argument 
likely to satisfy those who claimed the allow- 
ances; nor, in truth, could the inferior ad- 
vantages derived by these chiefs under an 
agreement made with one man be very reagon- 
ably alleged as a ground for eetting aside a 
different agreement made with another. Shah 
Shoojah would have heen justified in refusing 
at firet to give more than his predecessor ; but 
if he did agree to give more, he was bound to 
fulfil his engagement. 

The second ground of discontent put forth 
by the disgatisfied chiefs was, that they were 
required to he responsible for robheries by 
the eastern Ghiljies, wherever euch robberies 
might be committed. This might be oppres- 
sive; but here the reniark suggested hy the 
couduct of the shah seems applicable to his 
insurgent chiefs. If the responsibility of which 
they complained formed part of the contract 
into which they entered, their reflections on 
its inconveniences came too late. 

Other causee have been assigned, and they, 
without doubt, aided in precipitating insur- 
rection at thie particular time. The great 
chiefs saw that their independence would be 
affected and their power shaken hy the new 
order of things. They had never known any 
but a state of anarchy, and they dreaded any 
other. Personally, Shah Shoojah seems to 
have been unpopular, but any one who re- 
quired obedience from the wild and reckless 
chiefs of Affghanistan would have been un- 
popular also. But further, the Affghan chiefs 
and people were Mahometans, ioflamed with 
all the burning bigotry which scorches the 
bosome of the sincere and zealous followers of 
the pseudo prophet, abhorring Christians more 
than the most dangerous beasts that prowl for 
midnight prey, or the most noxious reptiles 
that find shelter in the jungle, and extending 
their hatred to a prince whom they saw ev- 
throned amid the bayonets of a people profess- 
ing the religion which they s0 much detested. 
All these feelings were, undoubtedly, at work 
to counteract British authority and influence 
in Affghanistan. How much of each entered 
into any one outburst cannot be determined. 
Private interest, personal vanity, fanatical 
excitement, were alike enlisted against the 
British and the shah. In a long courte of 
years, if a strong government could have been 
maintained, their influence might have been 
crushed, but time and a vigorous arm were 
both requisite for the task. 

The mission of the perfidious minister, Hum- 
zee Khan, having failed, more efficient means 
of dealing with the insurgent chiefs were re- 
sorted to in the employment of a military force 
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commanded by Sir Robert Sale, which was 
marching to Jelalabad, preparatory to its 
return to India. The first task to be per- 
formed was the forcing the pass of Khoord 
Kahool, which the disaffected chiefs had occu- 
pied. They here held a strong position, their 
main body being posted behind a breastwork 
near the middle of the pass, while parties 
occupied the surrounding heights. While the 
attention of the enemy was partially diverted 
by an assault upon another point, the troops 
destined for the chief attack, which was to be 
directed against the enemy’s front, entered the 
gorge of the valley. The advanced guard con- 
sisted of two companies of her Majesty’s 13th 
light infantry, the flank companies of the 
35th Bengal native infantry, « detachment of 
pioneers, and two guns. The remainder of the 
two regiments of infantry formed the main 
body. As the British force approached, it was 
discovered that the enemy were withdrawing 
from their position in the valley, and occupy- 
ing the rocky ridges of the mountains on hoth 
sides. They opened a well-directed fire, and 
in an early stage of the action Sir Robert Sale 
was wounded, and compelled to leave the field. 
He had previously directed two companies of 
the 18th and one of the 35th to ascend the 
precipitous heights for the purpose of clearing 
them. Colonel Dennis, who assumed the 
command on Sir Robert Sale being disabled, 
brought up the main column and guns to the 
enemy’s breastwork in the valley, and, finding 
it evacuated, pushed them forward to the ex- 
tremity of the pass, opposite to that by which 
they had entered, where he took up an excel- 
lent position under cover of the walls of a fort 
which, though deserted, was of some strength. 
In the mean time, the skirmishers on the 
heights had ably performed their work of clear- 
ing them of the enemy. The native infantry 
remained at the fort, which had been taken; 
the European force returned to their en- 
campment at Boothauk. As they marched 
back, somes parties of the enemy occasion- 
ally showed themselves, and some loss was 
sustained in repelling their attacks. While the 
force under Sir Robert Sale was thus divided, 
they were exposed to several night attacks, in 
one of which the 38th suffered severely, many 
men and one officer, Lieutenant Jenkins, 
having fallen in the conflict. Later in the 
month of October, Sir Robert Sale, having 
been reinforced, marched in the direction of 
Tazeen, the force feeling its way cautiously 
throngh the defiles, occupying the hills on its 
flanks with skirmishers, and leaving parties 
for the protection of its baggage and rear at 
selected points. No enemy was seen till the 
advance and main hody had halted in the 
valley of Tazeen, From this valley another 
Stretches out in a south-easterly direction, 
and on the sidss and summits of the moun- 
tains inclosing the latter were observed bodies 
of the enemy ; while another portion of their 
force prepared to dispute the possession of a 
small conical hill which partly closes the en- 
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trance to the branching valley, and thus to bar 
the approach of the British force to a fortified 
spot called Mahomed Ufzul’s fort, of which 
the insurgents had possession. They were, 
however, driven from the hill by the advanced 
guard under Colonel Monteith. The fort was 
then assailed, and after a feeble defence aban- 
doned. Sir Robert Sale intended to establish 
here a depdt for his sick and wounded, and to 
adopt the place as a pout d’appuwi; but the 
enemy continuing to occupy a nearly circular 
range of heights, and even occasionally to 
descend from them, it became necessary to 
dislodgs them from those parts of the moun- 
tains from which they were able to command 
the British position, and inflict considerable 
annoyance, especially by night. This led toa 
series of skirmishes, which ended in the Bri- 
tish commander completely accomplishing his 
object. 

While the force of Sir Robert Sale occupied 
this position, a further attempt to terminate, 
by negotiation, the disputes with the disobe- 
dient chiefs was made under the auspices of 
Captain Macgregor. He was received by 
them with a profusion of pacific professions, 
and an agreement was concluded, but without 
a shadow of iotention on the part of the chiefs to 
adhere to any partof it. In proof of this, they 
continued to harass the British detachment 
under Sir Robert Sale on its departure from 
Tazeen. The most serious annoyance received 
was on the 29th of October, on marching from 
Jugduluk in the direction of Gundamuck. 
Some loss in men was here sustained, and a 
very considerable one in baggage and camp 
equipage; but the detachment succeeded in 
gallantly forcing its way, though the difficulties 
of the ground, surrounded by terrific moun- 
tains, were almost insuperable. The labours 
encountered by the detachment, and the spirit 
in which they were sustained, will be best 
illustrated by quoting the language of its dis- 
tinguished commander, who thus speaks of 
his men :—‘‘ Since leaving Kabool, they have 
been kept constantly on the alert by attacks 
by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bi- 
vouacked, and the safety of our positions has 
only been secured by unremitting labour, throw- 
ing up intrenchmenuts, and very severe out- 
post duty; whilst each succeeding morning 
has brought its affair with a bold and active 
enemy, eminently skilful in the species of war: 
fare to which their attempts have been con- 
fined, and armed with jezails, which have 
enabled them to annoy us at a range at which 
they could only be reached by our artillery. 
Though compelled, by the effects of my lata 
wound, to witness these conflicts from a dooly, 
I must bear my unequivocal testimony to the 
gallantry of officers and men on every occasion 
of contact with the enemy, and especially in 
scaling the tremendous heights above Jugdu- 
luk.” 

At Gundamuck the difficulties of Sir Robert 
Sale hegan to thicken, and amidst a variety of 
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gloomy intelligence which reached him from 
various quarters, he learned that Jelalabad 
was menaced by the enemy from the direction 
of Lughman. To secure the possession of that 
important place, he resolved to march upon it 
forthwith. He entered it on the 12th of No- 
vemher, having sustained considerable an- 
noyance from plunderers, A party of these, 
who had the imprudence to follow the rear 
guard under Colonel Dennie into the plain, 
were sent abruptly back to the heights by a 
brilliant charge of cavalry, headed by Captain 
Oldfield and Lieutenant Mayne, before whom 
more than a hundred of the marauders fell. 

Jelalabad was found invested on every side 
by hordes of enemies, The defences were 
weak, but Sir Robert Sale proceeded with 
characteristic vigour to improve them. In 
the mean time, the enemy were active. They 
burned down a cantonment raised by the Eng- 
lish at great expense in the preceding year, and 
under cover of trees and old buildings, kept 
up a fire of musketry against the walls at a 
short range, by which some loss was suffered. 
To get rid of this continued sources of annoy- 
ance, a sortie was made on the 14th of No- 
vember by a party under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monteith. The attempt was entirely success- 
ful, and a body of at least five thousand men 
were utterly dispersed by a force consisting of 
three hundred men of her Majesty’s 13th, 
three hundred of the 35th Bengal native in- 
fantry, a hundred sappers and miners, two 
hundred of the Khyber corps, a squadron of 
the 5th light cavalry, a few irregular horse, 
and three guns. 

It was obvious that, though the enemy was 
dispersed for a time, their speedy and frequent 
return was to be expected; it was not less 
obvious that no early relief was to be looked 
for by the British force in Jelalabad. To 
diminish the consumption of provisions as far 
as was practicable, was, under these circum- 
stances, an indispensable measure of pre- 
caution ; and with a view to this object, Sir 
Robert Sale proceeded to dismiss from the 
place the women and children, whose presence 
could only be embarrassing to the garrison 
and dangerous to themselves, and all the male 
population, excepting shopkeepers, whose con- 
tinued residence was to he desired. This 
clearance not only reduced the number of 
claimants for food, but had the effect of purg- 
ing the city of suspicious characters, of whom 
there were many. The repose that followed 
the dispersion of the enemy was employed in 
carrying ou the improvements in the defences 
with redoubled vigour. ‘‘We have availed 
ourselves of the pause,” said Sir Robert Sale, 
“to put the walls into a state of defence, 
which will, I trust, enable us to defy the 
efforts of any Asiatic force, unaided by siege 
artillery.” Yet was there enough in the cir- 
cumstances in which the brave garrison of 
Jelalabad was placed to have justified some 
shadow of despondency, had its noble com- 
mander been capable of entertaining such a 
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fecling. ‘Two regiments, and the corps of 
sappers,” he writes, ‘‘do not more than suffice 
to man these extensive walls, and great efforts 
are required of us, We need succours in 
every way; troops, treasure, provisions, and 
ammunition now, and a siege train to enable 
us to retrieve things by active operations on 
the conclusion of the winter.” Thus did this 
eminent officer look forward through months 
of anxiety, destitution, and suffering, with 
feelings tinged with hopefulness, to the period 
when he trusted to be again able to take the 
field in vindication of his country’s honour. 

Before reaching Jelalahad, Sir Robert Sale 
had learned that all was not well at Kabool. 
While engaged in preparing for the defence of 
the former place, he received a summons to 
march the troops under his command immedi- 
ately to the capital. This task he declined to 
attempt, and it would be unjust to give his 
reasons in auy other than his own simple, 
lucid, and forcible language. ‘‘I heg to re- 
present that the whole of my camp equipage 
has been destroyed; that the wounded and 
sick have increased to upwards of three hun- 
dred ; that there is no longer a single depét of 
provisions on the route, and the carriage of 
the force is not sufficient to bring on one 
day’s rations with it. I have, at the same 
time, positive information that the whole 
country is in arms, and ready to oppose us in 
the defiles between this city and Cabool, while 
my ammunition is insufiicient for more than 
two such contests as I should assuredly have 
to sustain for six days at least. With my pre- 
sent means I could not force the passes of 
either Jugdnluk or Khoord Cabool; and even 
if the débris of my brigade did reach Cabool, I 
am given to understand that I should find the 
troops now garrisoning it without the means 
of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a 
regard for the honour and interest of our 
government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed of putting this place into a 
state of defence, and holding it, if possible, 
until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or 
succours arrive from Peshawur or India,” 
Personally, Sir Robert Sale must have wished 
to have been at Kabool, for his wife and 
daughter were there, and exposed to danger ; 
but he could not sacrifice an army to the gra- 
tification of his personal feelings. 

There was, indeed, a fearful need of further 
military assistance at Kahool ; but before en- 
tering into the particulars of the necessity, it 
will be convenient to state the positions of the 
forces of the allied powers in the vicinity of 
that place. The force at and near Kabool, in 
the beginning of Octoher, had consisted of her 
Majesty’s 13th and 44th foot, the 5th, 35th, 
37th, and 54th Bengal native infantry, the 
5th Bengal light cavalry, a company of foot 
and a troop of horse artillery, two regiments 
of the shah’s infantry, a mountain traiu of 
artillery, with some others belonging to the 
shah, and some cavalry, both Hindostanee and. 
Affghan, forming part also of the shah’s torce. 
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The Queen’s 13th, the 35th and 37th Bengal 
native infantry, a squadron of the 5th cavalry, 
and some details of artillery and sappers, con- 
stituted the forces of Sir Rohert Sale ; but the 
37th had not gone forward with the rest of the 
forces to Gundamuck, and subsequently to 
Jelalahad, but had been left in position at 
Khoord Kabool to keep open the communica- 
tion. The force which remained at Kahool 
was divided between the Bala Hissar, the 
royal residence, which overlooked the town, 
and the cantonments, lying about three miles 
from it. Some British officers resided within 
the town, and parts of the commissariat esta- 
blishments were within its walls. Much of 
this arrangement appears to have been inju- 
dicious, but thers seems to have heen aa 
almost unanimous determination to shut the 
ears against all intimations of danger, and in- 
dulge in a luxurious dream of safety equal to 
that enjoyed within the Mahratta ditch. 

The morning of the 2nd of November dissi- 
pated the spell—it broke with signals of 
violence and alarm. The city was in a state 
of commotion ; the shops were plundered, the 
houses of the British officers attacked, and 
their servants everywhere insulted and threat- 
ened. Among the first of the houses assaulted 
were those of Sir Alexander Burnes and of 
Captain Johnston, paymaster of the shah’s 
forces. It is believed, that had the former 
officer acted with decision, the outbreak might 
have been at once checked ; but Sir Alexander 
Burnes forbade his guard to fire on the insur- 
gents, and preferred trying the effect of ad- 
dressing to them a speech. What were the 
arguments by which he songht to soothe into 
calmness the excited passions of desperate 
men can never be known, for his powers of 
moral suasion failed, and he perished in a 
parade of magnanimous forbearance. With 
him fell his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, of the 
Bombay army, and Lieutenant William Broad- 
foot, of the Bengal European regiment—an 
officer whom all reports unite in eulogizing, 
and whose life was dearly paid for by his 
assailants, six of whom met destruction from 
his hand hefore it was paralyzed by death. 
The sepoys who formed the gnard of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes and of the treasury fought 
nohly, so soon as they were permitted to fight, 
and manifested the firmness and fidelity which 
the native soldier has so often displayed in the 
cause of the government whose ‘‘salt he eats ;” 
but they were overpowered by the numbers 
which unthrifty delay had permitted to accu- 
mulate, and with their lives they surrendered 
their trnst. The shah’s treasury, as well as 
the residence of Sir Alexander Burnes, was 
plundered ; every man, woman, and child 
found in either massacred; and, finally, the 
buildings fired. Ths whole city was now in a 
state of insurrection, and it was dangerous 
for a European countenance to he anywhere 
visible. Some British officers were wounded, 
and others very narrowly escaped. Captain 
Sturt, of the engineers, was assailed in the pre- 
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cincts of the palace, and stabbed in three 
places hy a young man whose dress indicated 
respectahility of position, and who immediately 
escaped into an adjacent building, the gates of 
which, as soon as he had passed them, were 
closed. Captain Lawrence, military secretary 
to the British envoy, while riding to deliver a 
message to the shah, was attacked hy an 
Affghan of ferocious appearance, who aimed at 
him a furious blow. The officer avoided it, 
and putting spurs to his horse, escaped the 
fate which had that morning overtaken some 
of his brethren in arms: he was immediately 
afterwards fired on by a considerable hady of 
the insurgents, but succeeded in reaching the 
palace in safety. 

While such events were in-progress, it can- 
not he supposed that the authorities, either 
native or British, were altogether inactive. 
The shah despatched ons of his sons with some 
Affghan retainers, a Hindostanee corps in his 
service called Camphell’s regiment, and two 
guns, to check the insurrectionary movement ; 
but this force was beaten back by the insur- 
gents, and it was not without difficulty that 
they succeeded in brioging off their guns. 
Early in the day an order had been despatched 
to Brigadier Shelton, who commanded a force 
encamped at a place called Seeah Sung, a 
short distance from the capital, to march a 
part of his troops to the Bala Hissar, or royal 
citadel, where the shah resided, and the re- 
mainder into the British cantonment. Orders 
were likewise forwarded for thse return of the 
37th Bengal native infautry, who were posted 
at Khoord Kabool. Brigadier Shelton’s force © 
arrived, but, as it appears, to little purpose: 
‘the day,” says an officer on the spot, ‘‘ was 
suffered to pass without anything being done 
demonstrative of British energy and power.” 
Early on the morning of the 3rd, the troops 
from Khoord Kahool arrived under the com- 
mand of Major Griffiths, haviog had to fight 
their way for the whole distance with a hody 
of several thousand Ghiljies who hung upon 
them. They, nevertheless, succeeded in pre- 
serving nearly the whole of their haggage, as 
well as in bringing in all their wounded, and 
they arrived at Kahoo] in as perfect order as 
if the march ‘‘had been a mere parade move- 
ment.” But, though thus reiuforced, nothing 
decisive seems to havs heen attempted, and 
this day passed much like the preceding ons, 
A few desultory efforts were made, but no 
connected or sustained plan either for attack 
or defences appears to have sxisted. In con- 
sequence, the insurgents gradually gathered 
strength, and obtained possession of post after 
post in quick succession. A tower occupied 
by Captain Trevor, of the 5th cavalry, a fort 
within musket-shot of it, used partly as a 
storehouse by the shah’s cominissariat, partly 
as a residence for Brigadier Anquetil, and a 
house at a short distance from the fort in- 
habited hy Captain Troup, brigade major of 
the shah’s forces, were all defensible posts, and 
were for a time defooded, They were lost for 
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want of ammunition, for a fresh supply of|squal to more than two days’ consumption, 


which pressing application was made, but 
without effect. A considerable number of 
chiefs who remained faithful to the cause of 
the allies had proceeded to the house held by 
Captain Trevor with «a tender of assistance. 
That they were sincers is placed beyond ques- 
tion by two facts. One of the chiefs offered 
his son as a hostages for his good faith, and 
actually placed him in the hands of the British 
officer ; and further, when all hope was lost, 


while no hope could be entertained, under the 
circumstances that existed, of procuring sup- 
plies elsewhere. The representation was too 
powerful to be resisted, though it cannot but 
excite surprise that it should have hsen 
required, and it was determined to direct the 
commander of the commissariat fort to persist 
in its defence. A further communication 
from that officer announced that his difficul- 
ties increased—that the enemy were pre- 


from the non-arrival of assistance, several of | paring for an attack, and were, as he believed, 


the party escorted Captain Trevor and his 
family to the British cantonments. Neither 
Brigadier Anquetil nor Captain Troup was 
present at the fort and house which they 
respectively occupied, and the task of defend- 
ing the fort fell to Captain Mackenzis. He 
held it till he had not a shot to firs, and then 
cut his way through the enemy to the British 
lines, which he reached, though not without 
being wounded. 

It is not easy—perhaps it never will he 
practicahle—to ascertain precisely the causes 
of the unfortunate want of energy which at 
this time pervaded the counsels and move- 
ments of the British. The chief military 
command was held by General Elphinstone, 
an officer of high character, but considerably 
advanced in years, and severely shaken hy 
disease. The sams apathy which had led to 
the loss of the tower and fort on the 3rd of 
November, continued to reign on the 4th, and 
with similar disastrous results. Ensign War- 
ren, of the 5th Bengal native infantry, who, 
with a small force, occupied the fort of the 
British commissariat, reported that he was 
pressed hy the enemy, and that, unless rein- 
forced, he could not long hold out. On tha 
possession or the loss of this fort depended the 
solution of the question whether the British 
army at Kabool should he fed or starved ; 
yet, strange as it must appear, the answer 
to Ensign Warren’s communication was the 
despatch of a small force to assist him in 
evacuating a place which it was so essential 
to retain. The attempt to reach the fort 
failed, as did another subsequently made, and 
both were attended hy severe loss, In the 
mean time, intelligence of the intention of 
abandoning the fort having reached Captain 
Boyd, the chief commissariat officer of the 
British army, he hastened, in conjunction with 
Captain Johnson, who held the same situation 
in the army of the shah, to lay before the 
general the fatal consequences that must result 
from such a step, representing that the place 
coutained supplies of grain, rum, medicine, 
clothing, and other stores, of the value of four 
lacs of rupees—that the immense loss which 
would be sustained by the abandonment of 
them was not the worst effect to be appre- 
hended, but that such an act would greatly 
add to the confidence of the enemy, while it 
would involve ths almost certain destruction 
of the whole British forces, there not being 
within the cantonments a stock of provisions 


engaged in mining one of the towers—that 
the temper of his garrison was bad—that 
some of his men had made their escape over 
the wall, and that, with reference to all cir- 
cumstances, he could not maintain himself 
many hours unless reinforced. The answer to 
this communication was, that he should be 
reinforced by two o’clock in the morning. 

The gate of the commissariat fort was 
commanded by another fort called Mahomed 
Shureef’s, and the possession of this latter 
fort was, consequently, deemed requisite to 
insure success to any attempt to relieve the 
former. Some information as to its means of 
defence was obviously desirable, and a man 
was despatched to gather such as hasty obser- 
vation might furnish. On his return, he 
reported that about twenty men were seated 
without Mahomed Shureef’s fort, smoking and 
talking ; but, from what he could learn, the 
force within was very small, and unable to 
resist a sudden attack. The tidings brought 
hy this messenger produced no result but a 
determination to send another, who, returning, 
corroborated ths report of his predecessor. 
Still nothing was done—consultation and dis- 
cussion consunied the hours, albsit at best too 
few, which remained for affording effectual 
succour to Ensign Warren, and saving from 
the grasp of the enemy his incalculahly valu- 
able charge. At last it was resolved that in 
the morning a detachment should be sent off; 
but, just as it was on the point of marching, 
news was received that Ensign Warren had 
arrived in cantonments with his garrison, 
having abandoned the fort, and by conse- 
quence surrendered all the means of subsistence 
on which the army could rely. The enemy 
had set fire to the gate, and the garrison 
were led out through a hole in the wall. 
This was a blow at the British canse in 
Kabool before which it reeled. The train 
was fired, and an explosion could not be far 
distant which might be expected to involve 
in commou ruin those who had entered Aff. 
ghanistan in pride and triumph, to change its 
rulers and its laws, and him who owed to 
their arms a diadem which now trembled on 
his hrow. ‘It no sooner,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “‘hecame generally known that the 
commissariat fort, upon which we were depen- 
dent for supplies, had heen abandoned, than 
one universal feeling of indignation pervaded 
the garrison; nor can [ describe the impa- 
tience of the troops, but especially the native 
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portion, to be led out for its recapture—a 
feeling that was by no means diminished by 
their seeing the Affghans crossing and re- 
crossing the road between the commissariat 
fort and the gate of the Shah Bagh, laden 
with the provisions on which had depended 
our ability to make a protracted defencs.” 
Well, indeed, might indignation and impa- 
tience prevail; and so strongly were they 
expressed, that at last it was resolved to make 
an attempt against Mahomed Shureef’s fort, 
the practicability of capturing which had occa- 
sioned so much solemn discussion, during 
which all the stores were lost. Two guns, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, were to open a fire 
on the fort, under cover of which a party, 
under Major Swaine, was to advance and blow 
open the gate with a bag of powder. The 
guns opened their fire, and continued it until 
their supply of ammunition wag nearly ex- 
hausted; but, from some cause, the party 
which was to force the gate remained still, 
without attempting to perform their allotted 
task, and the whols were recalled into caoton- 
ments. ‘‘ Thus,” remarks Lieutenant Eyre, 
*‘the enemy enjoyed their triumph undimi- 
nished, and great was the rage of the sepoys 
of the 37th native infantry, who had evinced 
the utmost eagerness to be led out, at this 
disappointment of their hopes.” 

On the following day another attempt was 
mads upon ths embarrassing fort, which would 
seem to have been erected for no other pur- 
pose but to confuse the counsels and haffle 
the efforts of the British force, At an early 
hour three iron nine-pounders were brought 
to bear upon the north-east bastion, and two 
howitzers upon ths contiguous curtain. The 
firmg was maintained for about two hours, 
during which the artillerymen were exposed 
to the fire of the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
stationed on a coupls of high towers which 
completely commanded the battery. A prac. 
ticabls breach being effected, a storming 
party, consisting of three companies, one of 
her Majesty’s 44th, one of the 5th native 
infantry, and one of the 37th native infantry, 
marched forward and speedily carried the 
place. The death-thros of this redoubtable 
fort was far less violent than might have been 
expected from the degree of tenacity attri- 
buted to it. About one hundred and fifty 
men succeeded in planting the British flag 
upon it; but it is to he lamented that the 
gallant officer, Ensign Raban, of the Queen’s 
44th, who first waved it on the summit of the 
breach, was shot through the heart whils in 
the act of thus displaying the signal of his 
country’s triumph. 

The cavalry pursued the fugitives from the 
place, and the hills were speedily covered with 
the enemy’s horse issuing forth for their pro- 
tection. A severe encounter took place, but 
the enemy threw out such vast numbers that 
no serious impression could be made on them, 
and as the day closed, both parties retired 
from the conflict. 
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For some days after this affair, shot and 
shells were thrown from the Bala Hissar into 
the town, but with little effect, beyond the 
alarm which they were calculated to create. 
Plans were suggested for recapturing the 
commissariat fort, and so much of the stores 
as yetremained init; but they were suggested 
only, not acted upon. ; 

Ths enemy appeared on the heights in great 
numbers, and with great boldness, and little 
was done or attempted that was calculated to 
check this feeling in them. The very debili- 
tated state of General Elphinstone’s health, at 
this time, rendered it necessary that he should 
have the assistance of a coadjutor possessed 
of greater bodily vigour, and accordingly Bri- 
gadier Shelton, the officer second in command, 
was called from the Bala Hissar to canton- 
ments. His presence was followed by in- 
creased activity ; but the credit of the change 
appears to be due to Sir William Macnaghten, 
towards whom it is a bare act of justice to 
state, that whatever of promptitude and 
energy was displayed in the higher depart- 
ments of affairs at Kabool during these 
unhappy scenes, seems traceable to him. The 
enemy had taken possession of some forts, one 
of which, called the Rika Bashee fort, was 
situated directly opposite an inclosure, known 
as the Mission compound, at the north-east 
angle of the British cantonments, and within 
musket-shot of ths works. Into these they 
poured their fire, and a party of sharp- 
shooters, who found cover among some ruins 
in the vicinity, picked off with deadly cer- 
tainty the British artillerymen while engaged 
in working their guns. Sir William Mace. 
naghten strongly urged the necessity of dis- 
lodging the enemy from this post, but would 
probably not have succeeded in obtaining the 
consent of the military authorities to the task 
being attempted, had hs not offered to take on 
himself the entire responsibility of the act. 
Thereupon ths general ordered a force to be 
provided to storm the fort. It consisted of 
the Queen’s 44th regiment, ths 37th native 
infantry, two horse-artillery guns, one moun- 
tain-train gun, and a considerable body of 
aative forces. Captain Bellew undertook to 
blow open the main gate, but from accident 
or error he missed it, and instead, blew in the 
wicket gate at the side, affording an aperture 
of such small dimensions that not more than 
two or three men could enter abreast, and 
thess were compelled to stoop. Under thess 
disadvantages, a handful of the assailants got 
in; among these were Colonel Mackersll, of 
her Majesty’s 44th; Lieutenant Cadstt, of 
ths same regiment ; Lieutenant Hawtrey, of 
the 37th Bengal native infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Bird, of the shah’s force. Though ths 
number of those who had passed the gats was 
small, it was sufficisnt to spread dismay among 
the garrison, who, not doubting that the 
whole British force would follow, rushed, in 
consternation, through a gats on ths side of 
the fort opposite to that which had been 
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carried, Unhappily, at this moment a charge 
of cavalry round the corner of the fort spread 
panic among the troops before the gate ; they 
turned, and it became, says one of the narra- 
tors of the event, ‘‘a scene of sauve gut peut.” 
The officers in vain exerted themselves to 
bring back the men to their duty ; and when 
Major Scott, of the 44th, after resorting 
without effect to command, expostulation, and 
entreaty, called on volunteers to follow him, 
the call was answered by only a single private. 
All would now have been lost but for the 
iron perseverance of Brigadier Shelton, who, 
amidst the hot fire of the enemy and the wild 
rush of the recreant troops, stood firm and 
unmoved—striving, by the exercise of his 
authority, and still more by his animating 
example, to save the British name from the 
disgrace impending over it. He at last suc- 
ceeded in rallying the men, who advanced 
once more to the attack, and once more wa- 
vered, although now the fire of the guns from 
the cantonments, and a demonstration on the 
part of the British cavalry, had checked the 
career of the Affghan horse. But the hesi- 
tation was overcome by the energy of the 
brigadier. The assailauts pressed forward, 
and the fort was won. 

The situation of the small British party who 
had entered the fort, and remained within it 
while their comrades were shrinking from 
their duty without, was a subject of intense 
and painful interest. Lieutenants Cadett and 
Hawtry had returned, to endeavour to bring 
up the men, but the fate of the rest was to be 
ascertained, The little band, it appears, on 
finding themselves deserted, had hastily shut 
the gate through which the greater part of 
the garrison had escaped, and secured the 
chain with a bayonet. The unhappy circum- 
stances, however, prevailing on the opposite 
side, encouraged the enemy to return, which 
they did in considerable numbers ; and having 
succeeded in removing the bayonet, the gate 
was re-opened, and the foe rushed in, Their 
fury was exercised without restraint upon 
Colonel Mackerell, whom they hacked in a 
frightful manner, Lieutenant Bird, with two 
sepoys of the 37th, found shelter in a stable, 
which they barricaded. One of the sepoys 
was killed, but Lieutenant Bird and the other 
defended themselves for a considerable period 
—tnaintaining a fire which knocked down all 
who ventured to approach their retreat, with 
@ precision proportioned to the closeness of 
the comhat. In this way more than thirty of 
the enemy met their death; and when the 
fort was gained, the gallant pair were found 
by their companions unharmed. The rescue, 
indeed, was at the last moment, for the 
ammunition of the besieged combatants was 
reduced to a stock of five cartridges. 

The loss of the British on this occasion 
amounted to two hundred killed and wounded. 
Captain McCrae, of the 44th, was cut down 
in the gateway on: the first rush, and Captain 
Westmacott, of the 37th, was shot while 
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engaged in skirmishing without. The fate of 
Colonel Mackerell has already been mentioned. 

Several adjacent forts were, on the fall of 
Rika Bashee, abandoned by the enemy. In 
one some grain was fouod—a most welcome 
discovery. No time was lost in beginning to 
transport it to a safer spot, but there was not 
time to remove the whole before nightfall. A 
guard was applied for to protect the remainder, 
but refused ; and in the morning, as might 
have been anticipated, it was gone. 

On the 18th November, the euemy again 
appearing in great force on the heights, and 
firing into the British cantonments, a force 
was sent out to disperse them. ‘This move- 
ment, like theattack on the Rika Bashee fort, 
was suggested by Sir William Macnaghten, 
who, on this occasion also, was required to 
take upon himself the entire responsibility 
attached to it. There was another and more 
lamentable point of resemblance hetween the 
two occasions. On both, the infantry, Euro- 
pean and native, manifested an unsteadiness 
not to be expected. The fortune of the day, 
however, was with the British, and a gun was 
taken from the enemy. Another might have 
been captured, but it was protected by a hot 
fire from a body of Affghan infantry, and the 
44th could not be prevailed upon to incur the 
danger attendant on carrying it off. The 
fear of the Europeans was shared by the 
native troops. The capture of the gun being 
thus frustrated, Lieutenant Eyre, with a horse- 
artillery gunner, descended into the ravine 
where it lay, and spiked it. 

The feeble hold which Shah Shoojah and 
his allies had on Kabool was manifested 
simultaneously in almost every part of the 
country. About the middle of November, 
Major Pottinger, political agent in Kohistan, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Haughton, adju- 
tant of a Goorka regiment in the shah’s 
service, and a single soldier of that regiment, 
arrived in Kabool, after undergoing extra- 
ordinary hardships, and encountering great 
danger in effecting a safe retreat from the 
scene of his official functions. His fort in 
Lughman had been attacked, his assistant, 
Lieutenant Rattray, murdered, and himself 
forced to withdraw to Charekar. There, how- 
ever, he found no permanent resting-place. 
Charekar was closely invested by the enemy 
—the British outposts attacked, and in suc- 
cession carried. In defending them, Captain 
Codrington, the officer in command, was killed, 
and Major Pottinger wounded. The garrison 
at Charekar suffered fearfully from want of 
water ; it being necessary after a time to 
dispense this prime necessary of existence in 
quantities equal only to half a wine-glass for 
each man, and finally the supply failed alto- 
gether. Desertion had been for some time 
going on, and open mutiny followed. On 
Lieutenant Haughton attempting to seize two 
deserters, who had returned apparently for the 
purpose of persuading their comrades to 
follow their example, he was cut down by 
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a jemadar of artillery, who repeated the blow 
while the officer lay on the ground, and then 
rushed out, followed by nearly all the Maho- 
metans in the place. The troops who re- 
mained were completely disorganized; and 
from this post, also, it became necessary to 
retreat. Proceeding towards Kabool, the 
toils and perils ofthe road were so dispiriting, 
that all the fugitives dropped off excepting the 
single soldier who, ss already mentioned, 
arrived with the two officers at the British 
cantonments, where, says Lieutenant Eyre, 
“‘they were received by their brethren in 
alms a8 men risen from the dead.” Other 
officers exposed to similar dangers were less 
fortunate. Dr. Grant, a surgeon, whn, like 
many members of his profession in India, hsd 
honourahly distinguished himself by services 
not falling within thse routine of his proper 
duties, departed with Major Pottinger and 
Lieutenant Haughton from Charekar; but 
shortly afterwards disappeared, from what 
cause was unkuown ; aud two officers sta- 
tioned at a fort in Kohistan, about twelve 
miles from Kabool, Lieutenant Manle and 
Lieutenant Whelan, after being deserted by 
their mien, were harbarously murdered. 

The chapter of disasters was further swelled 
by the surprise and destruction of a detach- 
ment proceeding under the command of Cap- 
tain Woodburn, of the shah’s service, from 
Ghuznee to Kabool. At Gundamuck, the 
force left by Sir Robert Sale on his departure 
fell rapidly into disorder ; the larger portion 
deserted to the enemy, and the rest refused 
to remain at Guudamuck; with them the 
officer in charge, Captain Burn, was com- 
pelled to retire to Jelalabad, leaving two 
guns aud much baggage behind them. At 
Pesh Boolak, hetween the Khyher pass and 
Jelalabad, Captain Ferris, of the shah’s ser- 
‘vice, found himself surrounded by the enemy, 
destitute of ammunition, and in danger of 
being abandoned by his troops. Some of them 
had gone over the walls, but were cut up by 
the enemy ; and the fear of meeting the same 
fate was believed to be the chief motive by 
which the rest were deterred from following 
their example. Having no prospect of relief, 
he resolved to make an attempt to cut his way 
through the enemy, and he succeeded ; but 
the abandonment of the fort involved the loss 
of treasure to the amount oft hirty-eight thou- 
sand rupees, as well as some stores aud private 
property. 

At Kabool, the state of affairs remained for 
a period of several days almost unchanged in 
any respect. The same indecision and in- 
activity which had heretofore prevailed in the 
British cautonments continued to exist; and 
the enemy appear not to have been withput a 
dne share of the same unmilitary qualities. 
Nothing was done or attempted on either side. 
On the 22nd of November both parties seemed 
suddenly roused to the recollection that they 
were in the position of belligerents, A village 
called Behmauroo, from which the English 
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drew some supplies, was occupied by the 
enemy; aud Major Swayne, of the 5th native 
infantry, was despatched, with a small force 
of horse and foot, and one gun, to dispossess 
them. A second gun was afterwards ordered 
to his support. The village was to have been 
stormed, hut no attempt was made to carry 
this intention into effect. The nvflicer in com- 
mand, according to Lieutenant Eyre, ‘‘ would 
neither go forward nor retire,” but continued 
for several hours to maintain a useless fire on 
the houses in the village; the infantry of the 
party being under cover, but the cavalry and 
artillery exposed to the fire of the enemy 
without the opportunity of effecting any 
object of importance adequate to the risk 
incurred and the loss sustained. In the 
evening Brigadier Shelton joined them, with 
a reinforcement under Colonel Oliver, but no 
more daring or decisive course was the result ; 
and, finally, in the language of Lady Sale, 
‘‘The troops returned, having done nothing.” 
It was resolved on the 28rd to repair the 
error of the preceding day, as far as repara- 
tivn can be said to he practicable iu cases 
where the loss sustained is not so much in 
physical or material strength as in confidence 
aud character. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing Brigadier Shelton marched put with 
seventeen companies of iofantry, consisting 
of five of her Majesty’s 44th, under Captain 
Leighton, six of the 5th native infantry, under 
Lientenant-Colonel Oliver, six of the 37th 
native iufantry, under Major Kershaw, of her 
Majesty’s 13th; one hundred sappers, under 
Lieutenant Laing ; one squadron of the 5th 
light cavalry, under Captain Bold; one 
squadron of irregular horse, under Lieutenant 
Walker; a hundred men of the corps known 
as Anderson’s horse, and a siogle gun. The 
gun was with great difficulty got toits position 
on a knoll, commanding an inclosure iu the 
village, which, from the fires perceived in it, 
was judged to he the principal hivouac of the 
enemy. The gun, as soon as practicable, 
opened, and the enemy, in some alarm, 
retreated, from the open space to the shelter 
afforded by the bouses aud towers, from 
whence they kept up a sharp fire of jezails, 
The brigadier was strougly urged to storm the 
village under cover of the darkness (there 
being no moon), and hefore the enemy had 
time to recover from the panic into which they 
bad been thrown; but the opportunity was 
suffered to pass without profit. 

* Both officers and men,” says Lady Sale, 
“were most anxious to be led agaiust the 
village, to take it by storm, but the brigadier 
would not hear of it.” At length, as day 
dawned, the caution of the commander gave 
way. The fire from the village had slackened, 
aud, it was believed, from the failure of am- 
munition. Parties of the enemy were observed 
hurrying away, and, according to the belief 
of Lieutenant Eyre, not above forty men 
remained in the place. A storming party was 
formed under Major Swayne ; but mischance 
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frustrated the effects of a movement too long|the guo, they made off with the limber and 
postponed. The officer commanding the storm-|horses. The conflict was renewed, and for 


ing party missed his way, and instead of 
arriving at the principal gate, which was now 
open, he came to a small wicket which was 
barricaded, and believing himself unable to 
force it, he withdrew his men under cover, 
where they remained until recalled. In the 
mean time vast numbers of the enemy issued 
from the city, and covered a hill immediately 
opposite to that occupied by the British forces, 
and separated from it only by a narrow gorge. 
Lieutenant Walker, with his irregular horse, 
had been despatched to cut off the fugitives 
from the city, but the plain was now swept by 
hordes of cavalry, who evidently desigued to 
perform the same duty with regard to Lieu- 
tenant Walker. He was therefore recalled. 
The abandonment of the attempt to storm had 
afforded opportunity for throwing reinforce- 
iuents into the village as well as supplies of 
ammunition, and thus the purpose for which 
the troops had marched ont of cantenments 
was irreparahly frustrated. Major Kershaw, 
with three companies of the 37th, being left 
in the position first taken by the British force, 
the brigadier marched with the remainder of 
the troops, and his gun, to oppose the enemy 
on the opposite height. Here his disposition 
of his force is stated hy military authorities to 
have heen singularly injudiciens. Skirmishers 
were brought forward to the brow of the hill: 
the rest of the infantry were formed into two 
squares, supported by his cavalry, but the 
whole exposed to the fire of the enemy, which 
was delivered from behind hillecks and other 
defences. But worse even than defective 
generalship, was the suuken spirit of the men. 
The skirmishers could with difficulty be kept 
to their posts, and when a daring party of the 
enemy descended the gorge, and, availing 
themselves of such cover as they could find, 
crept gradually up the hill ou which the 
British force was posted, they gave way. 
Rewards, of an amouot magnificent in the 
eyes of a private soldier, were offered for 
the capture of the enemy’s flag, but in 
vain, The endeavour to lead to a charge 
was fruitless, as though the appeal had been 
made to meu of wood. Several officers ad- 
vanced to the front, and pelted the enemy 
with stones, the mea looking on. The enemy 
made a dash at the British gua, aod the 
cavalry were ordered to charge for its pro- 
tection, but neither the command nor the 
example of their officers could induce them to 
stir. The guuo was captured, the artillerymen 
fighting gallantly in defence of it, though 
unsupported, and two of them were killed. 
The first square of the British infantry was 
now in flight. The second kept its position, 
and in its rear the flying troops were with some 
difficulty rallied by their officers. The re- 
appearance of firmness was not without effect 
upon the enemy’s party, whose ardour was 
forther diminished by a casualty which had 
befallen one of their chiefs, and abandoning 


some time maintained; but a second attack 
from the enemy similar to that which aot long 
before had caused the British infantry, Euro- 
pean and oative alike, to turn in disgracetul 
flight, was made by the enemy with the same 
result. No effort could recall the men into 
action, uor even prevail on them to retire ia 
order. They ran in the most outrageous cop- 
fusion, pursued by the enemy, who destroyed 
them in vast numbers. The guu, for which on 
its rescne fresh horses and limber were pro- 
cured, was overturned and lost; the wonaded 
were for the most part left on the field, to be 
hacked and hewed by the weapons of their 
ferocious enemy, and vothing was wanting to 
render disaster complete and overwhelming. 
A fire opened on the pursuers by part of the 
shah’s force; a charge made by hientenant 
Hardyman, with afresh troop of cavalry ; and 
the extraordinary conduct of one of the 
Affzhan chiefs, who, in the heat of pursnit, 
suddenly halted and led off his followers, 
favoured the progress of the flying: but for 
the help thus afforded, scarcely one of those 
who .went forth to capture the village of 
Behmauroo would have returaed. Lieutenant 
Walker, while charging with Lieutenant 
Hardyman, at the head of a few of his horse- 
men whom he had rallied, received a mortal 
wound. Colonel Oliver, Captain Mackintosh, 
and Lieutenant Laing, were also left dead on 
the field. The three companies of the 37th 
native infantry who remained with Major 
Kershaw do not seem to have manifested any 
portion of that craven spirit which unhappily 
pervaded tlie rest of the British force. They 
were hard pressed throughont the day, aod 
were among the last to leave the hill. One com- 
pany returned with a naick aod two privates 
ooly. 

A resnlt so fatal, and withal so dishonour- 
able, as that which befell the movement of 
Brigadier Shelton, cannot be passed over 
withont some attempt to trace its causes ; and 
the views of Lieutenant Eyre upon this sub- 
ject appear to be countenauced by probability, 
as well as hy the agreement of competent 
judges. He says, ‘No less than six great 
errors must present themselves even to the 
most unpractised military eye, each of which 
contributed in no slight degree to the defeat 
of our troops, opposed as they were hy over- 
whelming numwhers.” The first and greatest 
of these mistakes, according to the opinion of 
the authority quoted, was the taking out a 
single guo. It appears that a general order, 
issued under the goveroment of the marquis 
of Hastings, forbade less than two guns heing 
taken into the field, under any circumstances 
or oo any pretence whatever, where a second 
was available, Brigadier Shelton, it is stated, 
had intended te take another gun, but it was 
disabled, and was twice specially reported as 
incapable of being got ready for use hefore 
twelve o'clock on the disastrous day wheu the 
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British, eight hours hefore mid-day, moved to 
defeat, destruction, and disgrace. The single 
gun was served by men worthy of the country 
whose honour they maintained, but their fire 
was constantly interrupted, as, after a time, 
the vent hecams so hot that it was impossibla 
to continue it. The second error is the very 
obvious one of neglecting to take advantage of 
the temporary panic produced in the enemy, 
by storming the village hefore they had time 
to recover from it. ‘‘ Had,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “a storming party heen led to the 
attack, under cover of the darkness which 
would have nullified the advantage they,” the 
defenders, ‘‘ possessed, in being under cover, 
the place must inevitably have fallen into our 
hands ; and thus would the principal object of 
the sally have heen gained, and a good line of 
retreat secured for our troops in case of neces- 
sity.” The third error enumerated by the 
writer ahove quoted, was the neglect of 
raising defences for the protection of the 
British troops on the hill; and this error he 
pronounces ‘‘so manifest as to he quite unac- 
countable.” A party of sappers had accom- 
panied the force for the purpose of forming a 
breastwork, but their services were not called 
into requisition, though it is said the expe- 
diency of resorting to them was specially 
pointed out at the time when the enemy were 
crowning the opposite height with multitudi- 
nous numbers, after the attack on the village 
had failed. The good effects of raising such 
a defence would not have been limited to the 
protection of the men, important as was this 
object ; it would have enhanced the difficulties 
of the enemy in advancing, and have given 
confidence, not only tn those within the work, 
but also to those beyond it, from the know- 
ledge that, if hard pressed, they could fall 
back upon a place of safety. Why such a 
precaution was neglected, it is now impossible 
to explain. The fourth errur adverted to by 
Lieutenant Eyre, was the extraordinary step 
of forming the infantry into squares, The value 
of such a formation, when the object is to 
resist an attack by horsemen, is well under- 
stood, ‘* All,” says Lieutenant Eyre, ‘‘ have 
heard of the British squares at Waterloo, 
which defied the repeated desperate onsets ot 
Napoleon’s chnicest cavalry. At Behmauroo 
we formed squares to resist. the distant fira of 
infantry, thus presenting a solid mass against 
the aim of, perhaps, the best marksmen in 
the world, the said squares heing securely 
perched on the summit of a steep and narrow 
ridge, up which no cavalry could charge with 
effect.” It thus appears that the men were 
disposed in the manner best adapted to oppose 
cavalry, there being no chance or possibility 
of any cavalry heing brought against them, 
and, at the same time, in the manner best 
adapted to admit of their heing picked off, in 
the largest numhers, by the species of force 
actually engaged against them. The astonish- 
ment expressed by the critio whose views are 
herg followed, is heightened, as well it might 
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he, by the reflection that the officer who thus 
disposed his men, had enjoyed, in his younger 
days, ‘‘ the benefit of Peninsular experience.” 
The disposition of the cavalry is mentioned 
by Lieutenant Eyre as the fifth of the great 
errors committed ; this force, instead of heing 
in the place where they might have been useful 
in protecting the line of communication with 
cantonments, and further have been able to ad- 
vance readily to any point where their services 
would have heen required, being hemmed in be- 
tween bodies of infantry, and ‘exposed for seve- 
ral hours toa destructive fire from the enemy’s 
juzails, on ground where, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, they could not have 
acted with effect.” The arrangement seems 
to have been erroneous from the beginning, 
and at the disastrous close of the day the 
error became frightfully apparent, horse and 
foot heing mixed up together in a way which 
increased the confusion and rendered it irre- 
trievable—it being alike impracticable, under 
such circumstances, either to rally the men, 
or to withdraw them in good order. The sixth 
and last error of this fatal day, was the pro- 
longation of the fight when nothing could he 
gained hut some addition of loss and discredit 
to the vast mass of both previously accumu- 
lated. Lieutenant Eyre’s judgment upon this 
point shall be given in his own words. 
*‘Shortly after our regaining possession of 
the gun, one of the brigadier’sa staff, Captain 
Mackenzie, feeling convinced that, from tha 
temper of the troops, and from the impossi- 
bility of rectifying the false position in which 
the force was placed, not only was success 
beyond hope, but that defeat, in its most 
disastrous shape, was fast approaching, pro- 
posed to the brigadier to endeavour to effect 
a retreat while it was yet in his power to do 
so with comparative impunity. His reply 
was, ‘Oh no! we will hold the hill some time 
longer!’ At that time, even if the slaughter 
of the soldiers, the loss of officers, the evident 
panic in our ranks, and the worse than false 
nature of our position, had not heen sufficient 
to open all eyes as to the impossibility even of 
partial success (for the real object of the 
expedition, viz. tha possession of the village 
of Behmauroo, had been, as it were, aban- 
doned from the very first), the weakness and 
exhaustion of hoth men and horses, whn were 
not only worn out hy bodily fatigue, but 
suffering grievously from extreme thirst, and 
the dehility attendant on long fasting, ought 
to have banished all idea of further delaymg 
a movement in which alone lay the slightsst 
chance of preserving to their country lives 
by the eventual sacrifice of which, not even 
the only solace to the soldier in the hour of 
misfortune, the consciousness of unimpaired 
honour, was likely to he gained.” The simple 
facts of the case appear to be these, The. 
troops marched out to capture the village 
of Behmauroo, and the object might have 
been achieved ; but the opportunity was suf- 
fered to pass, and then the fight was continued 
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with no prospect but that of retreat before 
the enemy sooner or later, in good or in bad 
order, as might happen, and seemingly without 
aby purpose but the gratification of mere 
wilfulness. Nothing apparently could be worse 
than the military arrangements of the day, 
excepting it were the temper of part of the 
troops engaged. The deficiency of manhood 
in the latter completed the disasters which had 
their origin in the blunders of the former. It 
is beyond doubt that the troops conld feel but 
little confidence in their leader, who, amidst 
an abundant display of personal caurage, 
manifested no other quality of a good general ; 
but for English soldiers to turn when called 
upan to advance, is happily so rare an occur- 
rence, that even with the partially extenuating 
circumstances ahove mentioned, the fact is 
calculated to inspire as much of astonishment 
as of disgust. Instances of individual heroism 
there were, hut with reference to all the 
occurrences of the day, he to whom his conn- 
try’s honour ig dear must wish it were possible 
that all recollection of it could he obliterated. 
The character of the British arms in Kabool 
was now low indeed, and no chance of safety 
for either civil or military seemed to exist but 
in negotiation. Sir William Macnaghten had 
repeatedly urged the military authorities to 
make some demonstration worthy of their 
country, and when they had yielded a reluc- 
tant conseat, they had generally thrown on 
him the responsibility of the experiment. 
They appear now to have heen not less strenu- 
ous in recommending him to negotiate than 
he had previously been in urging them to 
fight. The Kahool chiefs also manifesting an 
inclination for an exercise of diplomacy, a 
series of negotiations commenced, an? was 
continued throngh many days. Any high de- 
gree of precision in relating the particulars of 
these negotiations being unattainable, it would 
be idle to enter into them at length. It is 
said that: the proposals of the Affchans were, 
in the first instance, of such a nature as to 
eall forth an unqualified and indignant rejec- 
tion from the British envoy. Proposals more 
moderate and reasonahle were subsequently 
submitted by him, and received by the chiefs 
with apparently a sincere desire for an amica- 
ble arrangement, the only exception to ths 
seeming prevalence to such a feeling being 
furnished hy Mahomed Akbar Khan, a son of 
Dast Mahomed Khan. The conditions were 
afterwards modified in various ways. At one 
time Shah Shoojah was to descend from the 
throne; at another he was to be maintained 
on condition of his daughters forming mairi- 
mouial engagements with some of the chiefs 
in opposition to his government, and of his 
abandoning some offensive manifestations of 
pride which had given great offence, The shah 
seems to have vacillated not less than his ene- 
mies; he consented to retain the sovereignty 
on the conditions specified, and afterwards 
withdrew his consent, thus leaving the nego- 
tiators to revert to the original terms. It 
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mattered little, however, what terms were 
professedly adopted, for it was evident that the 
chiefs meant to observe note, but to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity which might offer 
to counteract the British authorities by trick 
and fraud, exercises of ingeauity which, in 
Affghan estimation, mark the highest triumph 
of human intellect. While these diplomatic 
proceedings were ia progress, the British 
troops were suffering great privations, aad 
had in prospect still greater. Various plans 
were suggested for their retreat without 
askiog the aid or the permission of the Aff- 
ghans, but all were beset with dangers and 
difficulties so great as to insnre their rejec- 
tion. Under the terms of the convention, the 
British were entirely to evacuate Affghanis- 
tan, surrendering the fortresses which they 
still held therein ; and their march was to he 
facilitated by a supply of heasts of burdea, to 
be furnished hy the Affghans. These, how- 
ever, were not provided; and almost every 
day. brought some new experiment on the 
patience of the British envoy. Affecting dis- 
trust, or perhaps really feeling it from con- 
sciousness that they were themselves unwarthy 
of trust, the Affghan chiefs demanded the 
delivery of the guns and ammunition of the 
British force, This was conceded, and an 
officer was sent to select such as might appear to 
be the most desirable. Hostages were required 
and given. The Affghans demanded that Bri- 
gadier Shelton should be one, but, as Lieute- 
nant Eyre states, the brigadier ‘“ having 
expressed a decided objection to undertake the 
duty,” the demand was not insisted on. But 
if was not in the diplomacy of this unhappy 
period that the British name met with its 
deepest humiliation. While negotiations, ever 
shifting and never ending, were in pragress, 
the countrymen af Clive, and Lawreace, and 
Coote, and Lake, and Wellesley, were misera- 
bly throwing away that military character 
which those great men had raised, and which 
had heen far more efficacious in raising and 
maintaining the British empire in the East 
than all other agencies of human origin. 

The English in India, while pursuing a 
career on the whole of unparalleled brilliancy, 
had yet received occasional checks ; they had 
sustained reverses, but down to this miserahla 
epoch they had met them like men. Now, 
the spirit which had horne the British standard 
triumphant through so many fields of car- 
nage—which had so often planted it on the 
summit of the hreach choked with the bodies 
of thase who had fallen in the attempt to bear 
it thither—the spirit displayed by the officer 
who, marching to the relief of Trichinopoly, 
entered it in triumph, supported by two of his 
men, because unable to support himself; by 
the disabled and suffering man, and his array 
of sick and wounded, whose unexpected ap- 
pearance at Mulwagul turned the fortune of 
the day, and saved a British force from de- 
struction ; and hy the humble sergeant who, 
with Senge of men, maintained, against 
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an overwhelming force, a miserable fort till 
it crumbled around him into a shapeless heap 
of rubbish—that spirit seemed to have departed 
from the British soldier in Kahool. The rich 
heritage of glory bequeathed to him hy his 
predecessors in arms—the fruit of toils and 
struggles ianumerahle in every part of the 
world—was forgotten or despised, and a mean 
regard for personal safety, which tended to 
defeat itself, usurped the place of the noble 
and unshrinking endurance which had so long 
been classed among the prominent characteris- 
tics of his countrymen. 

The defence of Mahomed Shereef's fort, 
which seemed destined to he a never-ending 
source of annoyance and discredit, furnished 
occasion. for a display of pusillanimity far more 
disgraceful than the blunders which preceded 
its capture. The enemy were very desirous of 
regaining possession, and resorted to various 
modes of attack for the purpose. In imitation 
of the English, they attempted to blow open 
the gate with powder, but of the proper ma- 
nagement of this operation they seem to have 
been entirely ignorant ; the powder exploded, 
but the gate was unharmed. They next com- 
menced mining one of the towers, but Lieute- 
nant Sturt, under cover of the night, entered 
their mine and blew it up. ‘The garrison were 
so much alarmed by these attempts, that they 
were not deemed trustworthy ; and a change 
was consequently made. The new garrison 
consisted of one company of the Queen’s 44th, 
under Lieutenant Gray, and one company of 
the 37th Bengal infantry, under Lieutenant 
Hawtrey. In order to destroy the enemy’s 
mine, it had heen necessary to open a passage 
near the walls, and this opening was, when 
the work was performed, secured by harricad- 
ing. Through this defence, a party of the 
enemy, who had erept up, discharged a few 
shots, and Lieutenant Gray was slightly 
wounded. He proceeded to cantonmenta to 
get his wound dressed, and the men of the 
44th, immediately on his departure, prepared 
for flight. Lieutenant Hawtrey used every 
possible exertion to withhold them, but in 
vain ; they precipitated themselves over the 
walls, and were soon followed by the sepoys 
of the 37th, who previously were disposed to 
stand to their duty. Two of the latter body, 
indeed, were left dead in the fort, but not a 
man of the 44th. The enemy of course took 
possession of the fort. The bazaar village was 
garrisoned by a party of the 44th, who, on ob- 
serving the flight of their comrades from Ma- 
homed Shereef’s fort, were ahout to follow their 
example, hut were stopped by their officers. 
After this manifestation, a guard of sepoys 
was stationed at the entrance of the hazaar, 
with orders to prevent the departure of any 
Europeans on duty there; avd on the followivg 
day the European garrison was withdrawn, 
and a campany of the 37th native infantry put 
in their place. ‘‘This,” says Lieutenant Eyre, 

being the weakest point of our defences, 
had hitherto been protected entirely by par- 
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ties of her Majesty’s 44th, which post of 
honour they were now considered unworthy to 
retain.” 

Days passed away, the British in canton- 
ments having continually before them the 
prospect of starvation ; a result averted only 
by temporary supplies, of the continuance of 
which no reasonable confidence could he enter- 
tained. In homely hut expressive phrase- 
ology, they were literally supported ‘ from 
hand to mouth.” The restraints of discipline 
gradually pressed more and more lightly, till 
at last they were scarcely felt. With a view 
to the approachiog necessity for retreat, when 
the magazine would inevitably become a prey 
to the enemy, the general had ordered some 
ammunition to he distributed to certain camp- 
followers ; and commanding officers were di- 
rected to indent for new arms and accoutre- 
ments, in exchange for such as were old or 
damaged, But little attention was now paid 
to the letter of orders, and it is stated, that 
many officers in command of companies rested 
content with sending their men to the maga- 
zine, to help themselves at pleasure; the 
stores, in the absence of any building proper 
for their reception, being placed under the 
trees of an orchard, in charge of a small 
guard. The consequence was, a scene of con- 
fusion and plunder, soldiers and camp-followers 
indiscriminately rushing to the spot, and each 
man carrying off what his fancy suggested as 
desirable for him to possess. Some officers 
exerted themselves to check the tumult and 
protect the property, but for some time their 
authority was openly defied. The semblance 
of order was ultimately restored, and the 
larger portion of the misappropriated articles 
recovered ; but the incident afforded a lament- 
able indication of the relaxation of those ties 
which withhold a body of soldiery from de- 
geverating into a disorderly mass of armed 
adventurers, 

The negotiations having arrived at a stage 
when, if they were to be regarded as sincere 
or bioding, effect might be given to the stipu- 
lations agreed upon, the British troops in the 
Bala Hissar marched out to join their brethren 
in cantonments. But the Affghan chiefs still 
held back from the execution of the provisions 
to which they had bound themselves. The 
British force was entirely at their mercy. 
The enemy were in possession of all the forts 
which commanded the cantonments, and the 
distress, for want of provisions and forage, 
which prevailed, was extreme. Further to 
aggravate the sufferings of the unhappy force, 
the winter hecame intensely cold, and a heavy 
fall of snow covered the ground. 

At this momept,—when difficulties, multi- 
farious and seemingly insurmountable, sur- 
rounded the British force ; with fierce evemies, 
or pretended, hut treacherous, friends without 
the cantonments, and a perishing mass within; 
when to remain or to fly seemed alike fraught 
with destruction; when the troops had lost 
all energy, and when no conceivable amount 
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of energy appeared equal to the occasion; 
when the access of hope on every side seemed 
harred,—a proposal was suddenly made to the 
British envoy, to which, unhappily, his em- 
barrassments induced him to lend a willing 
ear. It came from Akbar Khan, and was to 
this effect’: that Ameenoollah Khan, one of 
the most influential of the opposing chiefs, 
and helieved to be one of the most hostile, 
should be seized, and become prisoner; that 
Mahomed Khan’s fort and the Bala Hissar 
should be re-occupied by the British troops, who 
were to remain in the country some months 
longer, and then to evacuate it in a friendly 
manner ; Shah Shoojah to retain the sove- 
reigoty, hut Akbar Khan to be named his 
vizier, and, in addition to that office, to receive 
pecuniary reward to an enormous amount, 
In one respect, the proposal went further 
than has been stated. To imprison the chief 
most active in his opposition to Shah Shoojah, 
was, In Affghan eyes, but little; and the envoy 
was assured that, for a sui of money, the 
head of his enemy should he laid at his feet. 
The answer of Sir William Macnaghten was 
such as became the representative of the 
government with whose interests he was in- 
trusted ; he intimated that it was neither his 
custom nor that of his country, to give a price 
for blood. 

Looking at the proposal with the coolness 
which time and distance, and the absence of 
anxiety allow, it appears too monstrous to 
pass, even with a novice in diplomacy ; still 
less could it he expected to succeed with one 
so experienced in the ways of men, and 80 
familiar with the wiles of eastern policy, as 
was Sir William Macnaghten. It came, how- 
ever, at a moment when almost any change 
seemed a relief from the harrowing trouhles 
which had pressed so overwhelmingly on his 
mind ; andit should he remembered also, that, 
extravagant as were the suggestions offered 
to him, the history of the East affords multi- 
tudinous instances of the severance of ap- 
parent friends and the union of avowed 
enemies in no wise more strange and unac- 
countable than those which were involved in 
this overture. But, whatever the degree of 
plausibility which the proposal may bear to 
different minds, Sir William Macnaghten 
eagerly, as it seems, embraced it ; excepting, 
however, let it he repeated, that part which 
involved the infamy and guilt of assassination. 
His consent having heen secured to the outline 
of the plan, it was suggested that a conference, 
for the purpose of arranging the details, should 
take place hetween him and Akbar Khan. 
The place selected for the interview was the 
plain, and thither, about noon on the 23rd of 
September, Sir William Macnaghten pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He had requested 
that the general would have two regiments 
and two guns ready for secret service ; and the 
existence of a feeling that the experiment he 
was about to make was attended with danger, 
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was indicated by his desiring that the garrison 
might be kept on the alert, and the walls 
strongly manned, It does not appear, how- 
ever, that much regard was paid to his wishes 
on this point; for, on leaving ths canton- 
ments, he expressed disappointment at the 
paucity of men on the ramparts and the ap- 
parent weakness of the garrison, remarking 
to his companions, with not less of justice 
than of bitterness, that it was ‘‘of a piece 
with the military arrangements throughout 
the siege.” 

The troops required to carry out the objects 
of the proposed agreement were not in readi- 
ness, and a letter from the general, remon- 
strating against their being thus employed, 
was despatched to the envoy after he had 
taken his departure, and which consequently 
he never received. On approaching the place 
of meeting, the small escort which had accom- 
panied the envoy halted, and he advanced 
with the three officers to the selected spot, 
which was partially screened from view from 
the cantonments by some small hillocks. 
Akbar Khan soon afterwards appeared, with 
some other chiefs, among whom was the 
brother of the man proposed to be seized and 
imprisoned. A carpet was spread, and the 
conference hegan. Ithad not long continued, 
when a number of men, heavily armed, gra- 
dually drew near, and seemed to he forming 
a circle round the spot. This was noticed hy 
Captain Lawrence, who suggested that, as the 
conference was of a secret nature, they should 
be ordered to a distance. Akhbar Khan 
auswered, that it was of no importance, for 
that they were all in the secret. Immediately 
afterwards, he exclaimed, ‘Seize! seize!” 
and the envoy and his three companions were 
iminediately pinioned from behind, deprived 
of their swords, and carried off prisoners. 
Captain Trevor was speedily put to death, and 
the same fate befell Sir William Macnaghten, 
who, it is reported and generally helieved, 
was shot by Akbar Khan with a pistol, one 
of a pair just before presented by the envoy 
to the ruthless chief. The bodies of the mur- 
dered men were exposed to the indignities 
and outrages with which eastern revenge is 
wont to visit the remains of fallen foes, and 
were paraded through the streets of the city 
in barbaric triumph. The hand of Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten was exhibited in savage 
derision at the window of the place in which 
the two surviving prisoners were confined. 

Tt will naturally be supposed that the events 
last related were sufficient to rouse the British 
military authorities from the torpor which had 
so long oppressed them; that some effort 
worthy of the country that gave them birth, 
the service to which they belonged, and the 
character which they had to maintain, would 
have been made to rescue from captivity, if 
they still lived, the victims of Akbar Khan’s 
treachery, or to inflict just retribution if that 
treachery had been consummated by assassin- 
ation. And what was done? Let the ques- 
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tion be answered by Lieutenant Eyre, an 
eye-witness. Hia testimony ia, that the inteili- 
geace brought, “instead of rousing our leaders 
to instant action, seemed to paralyze their 
faculties; and although it waa evident that our 
envoy had been basely entrapped, if not actn- 
ally murdered before our very gate, and though 
even now crowds of Affghans, horae and foot, 
were aeen passing aad repassiog to aad fro ia 
hostile array between Mahomed’s fort and the 
place of meeting, not a gun was opened upon 
them ; not a aoldier was stirred from his post ; 
no sortie waa apparently even thought of; 
treachery was allowed to triumph ia open day : 
the murder of a Britiah envoy was perpetrated 
in the face and within musket-shot of a British 
army; and not only wae no effort made to 
avenge the daatardly deed, but the body was 
left lying on the plain, to be mangled and in- 
aulted, and finally carried off to be paraded in 
the public market by a ruffianly mob of 
fanatical barbarians.” And thus low was 
British spirit sunk, and thua was Britiah 
honour taroished, and thus were a koot of ob- 
acure barbarians suffered to revel in success- 
ful treachery, and defy the arms of that power 
before which the choiceat troops of Europe 
had given way! 

And now the onward progreas of humilia- 
tion was rapid and fearful indeed. Insult fol- 
lowed hard npon treachery, ia the transmission, 
from the chieftains upon whose hands the 
blood of Sir William Macnaghteo and Captaio 
Trevor was yet fresh, of a oew treaty for the 
acceptance of those into whose handa the 
management of the interests of the British 
government might have passed. It contained 
the same articles as the previoua treaty, with 
the addition of three othera:—I1st, That the 
British force shonld leave behind all their 
guns excepting six; 2od, That they should 
give up all their treasure ; and 3rd, That the 
hoatagea already held by the Affghans should 
he exchanged for married men, with their 
wives and families. Some demur arose as to 
the acceptance of this treaty. Major Eldred 
Pottinger, who had coosented, at the urgent 
request of the general, to act as political agent, 
objected, and a council waa summoned to con- 
sider his objections. It conaisted of General 
Elphiastone, Brigadiera Shelton and Anquetil, 
Colonel Chamhers, Captain Bellew, and Cap- 
tain Grant. To these officers Major Pottinger 
opened his views, avowing his conviction that 
no confidence could he placed in any treaty 
formed with the Affghans, and that to biad 
the government of India by engagements to 
evacnate the country, to restore tha deposed 
ameer, and to pay a sum amounting to four- 
tecn lacs of rupees—for this formed part of the 
arrangement—waa iaconsistent with the claims 
of public duty. Entertaining these opinioas, 
the only honourable course, in his judgmeat, 
was, either to hold out to the laat at Kabool, 
or to endeavour to force a way to Jelalabad. 
Major Pottinger appears to have found no 
support in the council, One and all declared 
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that neither branch of the alternatives sug- 
gested waa practicable, and that it would be 
better to pay any sum of money than to pro- 
loog hostilities. It waa resolved, therefore, to 
accede to the demands of the enemy ; and had 
they heen ten timea more uareagonable, aud a 
hundred timea more humiliating, probably the 
same determination would have been adopted. 
Bills were giveo for the vast ransom required, 
under the pretence, indeed, of affording pro- 
tection, but atill a difficulty remained. The 
hoatagea demanded could not be furnished. A 
circular waa addressed to the married officera, 
offering conaiderable personal advaotages to 
those willing to risk the safety of their wives 
and families, by allowiug them to be detaiaed, 
hut nearly all refused. A magniloquent an- 
swer was therefore given upoo thia point, to 
the effect that ‘‘it was contrary to the nsages 
of war to give up ladies as hostages, and that 
the general conld not consent to an arrange- 
meat which would brand him with perpetual 
disgrace in his own country.” It was not 
stated to the chiefs that, unusual and disgrace- 
ful aa was the surreader required, an attempt 
to ohtain the means of making it had been 
resorted to and had failed. The enemy were 
not inexorable—the billa on the government 
of India. had probably softened them—they 
agreed to receive hostages of the steraer sex ; 
and the requisite number being provided, this 
eround of difficulty was removed. Captaiaa 
Drummond, Walsh, Warburton, and Webb, 
were accepted, and proceeded to joia Captaina 
Conolly and Airey, who were already in the 
keeping of the Affghanos. Captains Lawrence 
and Mackeuzie, who had heen seized with Sir 
William Macnaghteno, were permitted to re- 
turn, as was also Captain Skinaer, who was 
previously in the power of the enemy. 

The sick aod wonoded of the British force, 
it was arranged, should not accompany their 
companioos on the approaching march from 
Kahool. They were to be left in care of the 
chiefa, and in furtherance of thie desigan they 
were conveyed into the Bala Hissar. The 
movement of the rest was delayed under va- 
rioua pretences till the 6th of January, when, 
in the language of Lieutenant Eyre, ‘‘ the 
fatal morning dawoed which was to witneas 
the departure of the Kabool force from the 
caotoomeats io which it had sustained a two 
months’ siege, to encounter the miseriea of a 
wioter march through # country of perhaps 
unparalleled difficulty, where every mountain 
defile, if obstinately defended by a determined 
enemy, must inevitably prove the grave of 
hundreds.” The circumstancea under which 
the march commenced are thus described hy 
the same author :— Dreary iadeed was the 
acene over which, with drooping spirits and dis- 
mal forehodings, we had to bend our unwilling 
steps. Deep anow covered every inch of moun- 
tain and plain with one unspotted sheet of daz- 
zling white, aad so intensely bitter was the 
cold as to penetrate and defy the defencea of 
the warmest clothing.” Sad and sufferiag, 
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issued from the British cantonmerts the min- 
gled mass of Europeans and Asiatics, of com- 
hatants and non-combatants, of men of various 
climes, creeds, complexions, and habits; part 
of them peculiarly unfitted to endure the 
hardships of a rigorous climats, which hard- 
ships, however, had to be shared by them in 
common with some whose sex crdinarily ex- 
empts them frem participating in such scenes, 
and others whose tender age might well entitle 
them to the like privilege, 
the fugitive crowd was large ; about four thou- 
sand five hundred fighting men, and noi less 
than twelve thousand followers, besides women 
and children. The advance were in motion at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and from that 
hour till the evening the throng continued to 
pass through the gates of the cantcnments, 
which wers immediately cccupied by hordes 
of fanatical Affghans, ‘‘rending the air with 
their exulting cries, and committing every 
kind of atrocity.” A fire of jezails was opened 
on the retiring troops, and Lieutenant Hardy- 
man, cf the 5th light cavalry, with about fifty 
rank and file, fell victims to it. ‘The canton- 
ments were no soooer cleared than all crder 
was lost ; treops, camp-followers, and baggage, 
public and private, became intermiugled in 
one disorderly mass, and cocfusion, universal 
and inextricable, prevailed. Thus was the 
march commenced. Ths shadows cf night 
overtook the fugitives while still pursuing 
their weary course, but its darkness was 
relieved by the blazs which rose above the 
British residency and other buildings which 
the enemy had fired upon taking possession of 
the cantonments. Many sepoys and camp- 
followers, unable tc contend longer with their 
misery, lay down to wait, in silent despair, the 
approach of the relief from earthly suffering 
which death, at no distant period, must bring ; 
und of those who struggled forward, some 
perished before ths morning dawn. The pre- 
vision for encampment was miserably deficient ; 
here, as on the march, all was disorder and 
destitution. Thousands cf wretched men were 
unable to cbtain either shelter, fire, or food ; 
the snow was their only bed, and to many it 
preved the bed cf death. 

The morrew brought nc alleviation of suffer- 
ing; it brought only the agony of conscious- 
ness, in exchange for the oblivion of slumher. 
The march was resumed in a different order 
from that pursued on the preceding day, ‘if 


that,” says Lieutenant Eyre, ‘ could he called| easy nor safe. 
order which consisted of a mingled mob of| twenty-eight times. 


soldiers, camp-fellowers, and baggage-cattle, 
preserving not even the faintest resemblance 
of that regularity and discipline on which 
depended cur only chancs of escape from the 
danger which threatened us.” One of the 
shah’s regiments had disappeared, and was 
believed tc have returned to Kabool. The 
rest of the force preceeded, numerous sinall 
bodies of Affghans, horse and foot, hanging on 
its flanks, and moving in a parallel direction 
with it. The chiefs, in-whose favour hiils to 
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the amount of more than fourteen lacs had 
bsen drawn, had promised in return an escort ; 
and the parties which thus hovered round the 
British force were at first supposed to consti- 
tute a portion of it, This belief was after a 
time dispelled by their taking a step which 
not even by ths mest liberal construction 
could be regarded as forming any part of the 
duties cf an escort. They attacked the British 
rear-guard, under Brigadisr Anquetil, com- 


The number cf|posed cf her Majesty’s 44th, the mountain- 


train guns, and a squadron of irregular horse. 
The guns were captured, but gallantly retaken 
by Lieutenant White and a few artillerymen, 
whe, however, beicg unsupported, were unable 
to retain what they had so honourably won 
back, The 44th could not be breught up, and 
the guns wers in consequence necessarily 
abandoned, theugh not until they had been 
spiked, ‘‘amid the gleaming sabres of the 
enemy.” Ten more guns were afterwards 
spiked and abandoned, the horses attached to 
them being unable to drag their burden further 
through the snow. 

It was now learned that Akbar Khan was 
in the vicinity ; and communications wers 
opened with him. That trustworthy person- 
age declared that he had been sent to escort 
the British force to Jelalahad, and that the 
annoyance which they had suffered was the 
result of their having marchsd contrary to the 
wishes of the Affghan chiefs. He insisted, 
accordingly, on the forca being halted at Boot- 
hauk till the following morning, and morecver 
demanded six hostages, to insure its not 
marching beyond Tazeen till news should he 
received of the evacuation of Jelalabad by Sir 
Robert Sale, for which an order had been 
despatched, in compliance with a stipulation 
in the treaty. The required halt was made, 
but in the morning the Affghans resumed 
their attacks. A party of them was rapidly 
dispersed by Major Thain, at the head of her 
Majesty’s 44th, who on this cccasion showed 
no lack of soldierly spirit. 

And now the fearful pass of Boothauk had 
to be traversed. The defile is about five miles 
long, and is bounded on both sides by lofty 
and precipitous hills, A mountain torrent 
dashes through it with such impetuosity that 
the frost had produced ne effect upon it beycnd 
the edges, where ice was accumulated in slip- 
pery masses, affording to the wretched animals 
which were still retained a footing neither 
This stream had to be crossed 
Ths defile gradually nar- 
rows towards the spot where the force was to 
emerge from it, or such portion at least ag 
might survive the dangercus passage, fer the 
heights. were crowned with infuriated Ghiljies, 
ready to deal death to those below. “The 
idea,” says Lieutenant Eyre, ‘‘of threading 
the stupendous pass before us, in the face of 
an armed tribs of blocdthirsty barbarians, with 
such a dense, irregular multitude, was fright- 
ful, and the spectacle then presented by that 
waving sea of animated heings, the majority of 
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whom a few fleeting hours would transform 
into a line of lifeless carcases, to guide the 
future traveller on his way, can never he for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it.” But the 
concentrated difficulties and perils were not to 
beavoided. Theadvance entered the pass, and 
a hot fire was commenced on them. Several 
ladies accompanied the advance, but no feeling 
of respect for the character or the timidity of 
woman operated to slacken the fire from above. 
These helpless and unoffending females were 
compelled to make their way through the pass 
with hundreds of shots flying around them. 
Happily ooue of them sustained injury, except- 
ing Lady Sale, who received a ball in her arm. 
Akbar Khan, it will be remembered, had pro- 
mised protection, aud several of his adherents 
rode forward with the advance, and employed 
themselves strenuously, whether sincerely or 
not, in exhorting the occupants of the heights 
to desist from firing. Their admonitions were 
unheeded; the balls fell thickly among the 
throng laboriously struggling ouwards, and 
fearful was the slaughter. To mainotain order 
and regularity under a murderous fire which 
those sustaining it have no power to returu 
with effect, may be regarded as one of the 
highest triumphs of discipline; but the force 
exposed to this severe trial in the pass of Boot- 
hauk had become dreadfully deteriorated in 
moral as io physical strength; and it will 
excite no surprise, that, among mea who for 
several days had been strangers to hoth food 
and repose, aad who, for a much loager period, 
had heeo gradually losing the sense of duty, 
and with it that of selfrespect, pauic should 
arise, and spread with tremendous rapidity. 
Such was the fact; soldiers and followers 
rushed on iodiscriminately, impelled by the 
wilduess of despair, caring for nothing but the 
one object of reaching the end of the pass, and 
perhaps conscious of nothing but of the daaogers 
which heset them. ‘‘Thousands,” says Lieu- 
tenaut Eyre, “seekiug refuge in flight, hurried 
forward to the front, abandoniog baggage, 
arms, ammunition, women, and children, re- 
gardless for the moment of everything but 
their own lives.” Some of the details of this 
most disastrous passage are thus given by the 
same authority. ‘‘The rear-guard, cousisting 
of her Majesty’s 44th and the 54th native 
infantry, suffered severely; and at last, findiag 
that delay was ouly destruction, they followed 
the general example, and made the best of 
their way to the front. Another horse-artil- 
lery gun was abandoned, and the whole of its 
artillerymen slain. Captain Anderson’s eldest 
girl and Captain Boyd’s youngest hoy fell into 
the bauds of the Affghans. It is supposed 
that three thousand souls perished in the pass.” 
Such was the price of flight, and what re- 
mained to those who survived the carnage? 
Misery even exceeding that which they had 
previously endured, the task of describing 
which will best be performed by again quoting 
the testimony of Lieutenant Eyre. ‘On the 
force reachiog Khoord Kahool, snow began to 
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fall, and continued till morniag. Only four 
small tents were saved, of which one belonged 
to the general; two were devoted to the ladies 
and children, and ooe was given up to the 
sick; hutan immense number of poor wounded 
wretches wandered about the camp, destitute 
of shelter, and perished during the night. 
Groaus of misery and distress assailed the ear 
from all quarters. We had asceuded to a atill 
colder climate than we had left behind, and 
were without tents, fuel, or food.” To this 
miserable night sueceeded a morning bringing 
with it the confusion, uncertainty, and woe 
which had marked so many by which it had 
been preceded. Two hours before the time 
fixed upon for marching, a large portion of 
the troops, and nearly all the camp-followers, 
moved off without orders. They were recalled, 
in consequence of communications from Akbar 
Khan, promising supplies, and, at the same 
time, strongly urgiog a halt till he could make 
some arraugements for carrying into effect his 
benevolent desire of escorting his British friends 
in safety. This halt, like almost every other 
measure which had heen takeo siace the out- 
hreak in Kabool, seems to have heen most 
injudicious. ‘‘There can be no doubt,” says 
the author to whose brief but valuable narra- 
tive reference has so frequently been made, 
‘that the general feeling in camp was adverse 
to a halt, there being scarcely even a native 
soldier who did not plainly perceive that our 
only chance of escape consisted in moving on 
as fast as possible. This additional delay, 
therefore, and prolongation of their sufferings 
in the snow, of which one more march would 
have carried them clear, made a very unfayour- 
ahle impression on the minds of the native 
soldiers, who now, for the first time, began 
very generally to entertain the idea of desert- 
D i 
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The halt, however, if it answered no other 
purpose, afforded opportunity for further com- 
munications with Akhbar Khan; aod one of a 
most extraordinary nature was received from 
him. It was to the effect, that the ladies who 
acconipanied the British force, with their hus- 
hands aud children, should, in order to pre- 
serve them from further hardship and danger, 
be placed under his protection, he pledging 
himself to escort them safely, keeping them 
one day’s march in the rear of the army. This 
was a Startling proposal ; but time and circum- 
stances pressed, and the general gave an 
unhesitatiag consent. There could be little 
doubt that the object of Akbar Khan was to 
get possession of the married men and their 
families as hostages, a point previously at- 
tempted to be carried, but defeated by the 
refusal of the officers interested. It does not 
appear that any resistance was now offered on 
their part; and, iodeed, the dangers which 
surrounded those most dear to them were so 
imminent, aud the sufferiugs to which they 
were unavoidably Paniected so great, as to 
warrant, in some degree, the belief that no 
change could be for the worse. The general 
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had not objected to the former demand of the 
sosmy, till compelled by ths determination of 
his officers; it need, therefore, excite no sur- 
prise that he should yield now, whea the 
motives for yielding were so much more urgent, 
nor can his reasons be an object of much curi- 
osity. As, however, he left them on record, 
it is right to give them as stated by himself. 
They were two: a desire, natural and laudable, 
to remove the ladjes and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the 
further dangers of a camp; and a hope that, 
‘as from the very commeucement of the nego- 
tiations the sirdar had shown the greatest 
anxiety to have the married people as hostages, 
this mark of trust might elicit a corresponding 
feeling in him.” 

Orders were given for all married officers 
and ladies to depart immediately with a body 
of Affzhan horse who had been despatched to 
conduct them to the asylum in which they 
were to find refuge. It was the intention of 
the general to give all the wounded officers 
the opportunity of availiag themselves of the 
advantages, such as they might he, of Akbar 
Khan’s protection. As this desire could 
have heen suggested by no other feeling than 
humanity, it is proper to notice it, as cor- 
roborating the received impression of the 
character of General Elphinstone, who, what- 
ever may have been his failings in the un- 
happy proceediogs at Kahool, is universally 
represented as an amiable aod estimable man. 
Few were benefited by the kiud intentions of 
the general, for the Affghan guard were in 


such haste to retura with the chargs which 


they had been appointed to receive, that only 
two of the wounded officers wers in tims to 
join them. 

The women who had shared in the daugers 
and horrors of the march to Boothank were 
now in the hands of the enemy; for though 
Akbar Khan professed a different character, 
that ofan enemy is the only one in which he can 
be justly regarded. The men had to struggle 
on—the food and fuel so liberally promised 
by the ruffian chief came not. ‘ Another 
night of starvation aad cold consigned more 
victims to a miserable death.” Another 
morning revealed the same weakness — the 
same suffering—the same disruptiou of mili- 
tary ties which had marked preceding ones, 
but in an aggravated degree, The msn who 
had proudly marched from the Indus to the 
heart of Affghanistan, had occupied its fairest 
cities, beaten down its strongest fortresses, 
and given law from its capital, were now 
unable to defend themselves from those who 
thirsted for their blood. It wasnotalons that 
death and desertion had frightfully thinoed 
their ranks—~a large portion of those who 
survived and remained faithful to the standard 
which they followed, wers incapable of per- 
forming the duties of soldiers: their limbs 
scarcely retained sufficient streugth to bear 
them along their despairing way; and that 
elasticity of spirit which sometimes sustains 
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the sinking frame agaiast the attacks of phy- 
sical suffering, was unkoowno. Such is the 
representation of Lieutenant Eyre. ‘The 
European soldiers wers now almost the only 
efficient men left, the Hindostanees having 
all suffered more or less from the effects of the 
frost in their hands and feet; few were able 
even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger; io fact, the prolonged delay in the 
snow had paralyzed the mental and bodily 
powers of the strongest men, rendsring them 
incapable of any useful exertion. Hops 
seemed to have died in every breast; the 
wildness of terror was exhibited in every 
countenance,” 

Ths end was now rapidly approaching. At 
a narrow gorge, lying between the precipitous 
spurs of two hills, the advance of the re- 
treating force was met by the destructive fire 
of the enemy securely perched on the high 
ground. The straitened pass soon hecame 
literally choked with dead and dying; and 
hers the last remains of the native infantry 
disappeared. Many fell; the rest, throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements, fled for 
lifs.. Finally, the enemy rushed down sword 
in hand, and captured ths public treasure, 
with the remnant of baggage which up to 
this point had been preserved. A part of the 
advance succeeded in getting through ; this 
halted to enable the main and rear columns 
to coms up with them. A straggler from 
time to time arrived, hearing heavy news; 
another and another appeared, and in this 
manner all that escaped the fury of the enemy 
joined; the direful truth that, with these 
miserable exceptions, ths two missing columns 
had heen cut off aod destroyed, at leugth 
hecoming apparent beyond the possibility of 
question. The British force now consisted of 
seventy men of the Queen’s 44th regiment, a 
hundred aad fifty cavalry troopers, about fifty 
horse artillerymen, with one twelve-pound 
howitzer. Such was its strength as to com- 
batants, but the number of camp-followers 
was still large. 

Akbar Khan approached, and proposed that 
the remainder of the British force should be 
disarmed, and placed under his protection. 
The general refused, and the march was 
resumed. Its course lay through a narrow 
defile, in which the troops were exposed to 
the harassing and destructive fire of the 
enemy as hefore. Ths energy of Brigadier 
Shelton saved the force frota total destruction 
here, and it reached ths Tazeen valley, where 
negotiations were again renewed with Akbar 
Khan. The same proposal was again made by 
him, and again it was rejected hy the British 
general, After this failure, it was determined 
to push on for Jugdulluk, distant twenty-two 
milss. On moving off, the last gun was 
abandoned ; the same fate befell the exhausted 
and wounded. The march commenced at 
seven o’clock, and it was hoped that Jugdulluk 
might be reached under cover of the night, but 
this was not accomplished, It was not till 
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dawn of day that the advance arrived at 
Kutter-Sung, a place ten miles short of that 
which was in view; and the junction of the 
rear did not take place till eight o’clock. The 
march had not been without annoyance from 
the enemy, but the darkness depriving them 
of the opportunity of calling into operation 
their skill as marksmen, their fire was com- 
paratively harmless, excepting as to the alarm 
which it excited. In this way it greatly 
embarrassed the movement of the retreating 
force; ‘“‘the panic-stricken camp-followers 
now resembled a herd of deer, and fluctuated 
backwards and forwards en masse at every 
shot, blocking up the entire road, and fatally 
retarding the progress of the little body of 
soldiers who, under Brigadier Shelton, brought 
up the rear.” Of the exertions of this officer 
throughout the last and fatal stage of the pro- 
ceedings of the Kahool force, all narrators 
speak in terms of the highest praise and admi- 
ration. If he had failed in some of the higher 
and more delicate duties of command, he well 
supported that reputation for daring courage 
and indomitahle perseverance which has never 
been denied him. Jugdulluk was reached in 
the afternoon, but no repose awaited the 
hapless fugitives. A fresh invitation to com- 
rounicate with Akhar Khan was answered by 
the despatch of Captain Skinner, but the 
renewal of negotiations was accompanied by 
no cessation of hostile operations. From the 
hills the fire of the enemy was kept up, ex- 
‘cepting during a brief interval, when Captain 
Bygrave, at the head of fifteen Europeans, 
pushed up, the enemy flying before them in 
the greatest trepidation. But short was the 
period of relief, for the valiant hand had no 
sooner returned than the enemy were again at 
their post, in the exercise of their occupation 
of slaughter. The result of Captain Skinner's 
interview with Akbar Khan was a message 
from that chief to the general, requesting his 
presence at a conference, and demanding 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson as 
hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad. 
Among the strange occurrences of the period, 
it is not the least strange that this invitation 
was accepted. General Elphinstone made 
over the command to Brigadier Anquetil, and, 
accompanied by the officers whom Akbar 
Khan had selected for captivity, proceeded 
to wait upon that personage. They were re- 
ceived with great show of civility ; food was 
placed before them, and this substantial indi- 
cation of friendship was accompanied in pro- 
fusion by the lighter and more aérial refresh- 
ment of gracious promises. In the morning 
a conference was held, at which the three 
British officers and all the influential chiefs 
were present. It seems to have heen stormy, 
and Akbar Khan played the part of a mediator 
with a degree of skill and dexterity only to he 
displayed by one who, from the earliest dawa 
of reason, had entered into an apprenticeship 
of hypocrisy. Nothing decisive was deter- 


mined upon, and the day beginning to wane, 
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General Elphinstone hecame anxious to return. 
But this was not a matter which depended on 
himself ; he was in the toils, and, though he 
might struggle, he could but beat the air. 
The expression of his wish to withdraw, and of 
his desire to be furnished with the requisite 
escort, after sundry repetitions, was enforced by 
representing that it was altogether at variance 
with British notions of honour that a general 
should he separated from his troops in the 
hour of danger; hut Akbar Khan was no 
child of chivalry, and the appeal was vain. 

At the British position, the return of the 
general had heen long and anxiously looked 
for-—it were, perhaps, too much to say ex- 
pected. Early in the morning, Major Thain 
and Captain Skinner had ridden out in the 
direction of the camp of Akbar Khan, to 
watch for the approach of some messenger 
with tidings of the state of affairs, when they 
were attacked, and Captain Skinner mortally 
wounded. Throughout the day hunger, thirst, 
exhaustion, and the galling annoyance of the 
enemy's unceasing fire, continued to he en- 
dured; and as night drew on, it became 
ohvious that nothing was to be hoped from a 
longer stay. The whole body accordingly 
sallied forth, to make their way to Jelalahad, 
in the best manner that they could. The 
Ghiljies were not at first aware of the move- 
ment, but they soon gained intelligence of it, 
and marched in vast numbers to their work of 
destruction. Officers and men, troops and fol- 
lowers, fell in incredible numbers, and the 
progress of the retiring party was a moving 
massacre. Some officers, who were well 
mounted, rode forward with the few remain- 
ing cavalry; straggling parties of Europeans, 
under various officers, followed, as circum- 
stances would permit. The day dawned; the 
remnant of the infantry approached Gunda- 
muck, and now their numerical weakness was 
obvious to the enemy-——they could muster 
only about twenty muskets. An attempt to 
negotiate. was made hy one of the officers, 
but it ended in nothing, and the unhappy 
party had no resource but to stand oa their 
defence without a hope of ultimate success. 
This gloomy task they executed with an un- 
shrinking determination. They occupied an 
eminence opposite to another held hy the 
enemy ; the fire of the latter gradually dimi- 
nished their numbers, and at intervals the 
work of extermination was accelerated by a 
rush, sword ia hand, upon the devoted party, 
by whom, notwithstanding the utter hopeless- 
ness of their situstion, the assailants were 
several times repelled. The struggle lasted 
till nearly every man of the British party was 
wounded, when a final onset of the enemy 
completed their destruction. Captain Souter, 
one of the few that survived the slaughter, 
but severely wounded, had, before leaving 
Jugdulluk, tied round his waist the colours of 
the regiment, which were thus preserved. 

Tt has heen stated that twelve officers and 
some cavalry rode on ahead of the rest of the 
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traops, and it remains to record their fate. 
Six of them dropped before reaching Futtee- 
abad ; the rest arrived at that place in safety, 
aod were received by the inhabitants with 
professions of friendship and sympathy. Food 
was offered them, of which they naturally, 
but unwisely, stopped to partake. The inha- 
bitaots in the mean time armed themselves, 
and suddenly rushing on the men whom they 
had ensnared, cut down two of them. The 
remainder mounted and rode off. The enemy, 
however, pursued, and all the fugitives 
perished before reaching Jelalabad, with the 
exception of one, Dr. Bryden, who arrived 
there but to report the destruction of all his 
compaoions. Such was the fate that befell 
the remnant of the Kahool force. 

And now it is time to turn to the spot 
where the solitary man, bearing the baleful 
tidings of its annihilation, arrived, and where 
he fouod a refuge. Jelalabad was still held 
by the English under Sir Robert Sale. He 
had been required, under the conditione of 
the treaty concluded by the British autho- 
rities at Kabool with the Affghan chiefs, to 
evacuate the place and march for India. The 
answer was, that Akbar Khan was koown to 


be iaciting the chiefs iu the neighbourhood to: 


raise their followers, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting and destroying the force now at Jela- 
lahad ; and that, under these circumstances, 
it was deemed proper to await further orders, 
which, it was requested, might point out the 
nature of the security to be given for the safe 
march of the garrison to Peshawur. Sir 
Robert Sale had no superfluity of provisions, 
aod was obliged to place the men under his 
command on half-rations; he was greatly in 
want of ammubditioo, and as to treasure, was 
almost literally without a rupee ; his force was 
barely sufficient to perform, with very great 
exertion, the duties required of it ; his chance 
of obtaining relief or reiuforcemeots seemed 
extremely slender, and he had reason to 
expect, that after they had disposed of the 
Kabool force the Affghans would conceotrate 
their power in an attack upon Jelalabad. 
But he had a epirit which saved him from 
yielding, amid all these discouragements, and 
he resolved not wantonly to throw away the 
lives of those uoder his charge, nor to place in 
jeopardy the honour of his country and the 
prestige of its name. 

It is not to be supposed that in India his 
situation was regarded with indifference, but 
the difficulties in the way of affording succour 
were great, and the first effort made for the 
purpose eoded in failure. Immediately on the 
government becoming advised of the com- 
mencement of the disturhances at Kabool, a 
brigade, consisting of four regiments of native 
infantry, had been assembled in Peshawur, 
under Colonel Wyld. That officer, with his 
brigade strengthened (numerically at least) by 
some Seikh hattalions and the artillery attached 
ta them, prepared to march through the 
Khyber pass; but the Seikhs shrunk from the 
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duty at the moment when it was ahout to be 
commenced ; camel-drivers and others deserted 
in vast numbers, a series of disastrous acci- 
dents involving the loss of much baggage and 
treasure occurred, and the brigadier was com- 
pelled to retreat. The fort of Ali Musjid, 
after an ineffectual attempt to relieve it, was 
at this time abaodoned to the wild tribes in- 
habiting the vicinity of the pass, 

This misfortune occurred in January. Early 
in that month a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty’s 9th foot aod 10th light cavalry, 
a regiment of native infantry, and a detach- 
ment from another, together with details of 
artillery and irregular cavalry, crossed the 
Sutle} on its way to Peshawur. Subse- 
quently, the force assembled there was 
streogthened by the despatch of her Ma- 
jesty’s 3rd dragoons and 31st foot, the Ist 
light cavalry, two regiinenta of native infantry, 
some recruits for her Majesty’s 13th, and some 
details of irregular cavalry and artillery. 
The command of the entire force was destined 
for Major-Geoeral Lumly, but the state of his 
health preventing his undertaking the duty, 
it was traosferred to Major-General Pollock. 
Such were the arrangements made by the 
governmeot of Lord Auckland, the period of 
whose retirement from his high office was 
approaching. He was about to quit Iodia 
uoder circumstances widely different from 
those which a few mouths before had been 
contemplated. The policy which had been 
carried out at great expense had been frus- 
trated, and of the army which had marched to 
the invasion of Affghanistan, a large part had 
been destroyed, while the portions that had 
escaped this fate were shut up in isolated 
positions, where it was difficult to convey 
assistance, 

At Kandahar the course of events had been 
more prosperous than at Kabool. When the 
iosurrection broke out at the latter place, the 
same apparent calm which had there preceded 
it, and the same feeling of security, prevailed 
at Kandahar. A brigade, under Colonel 
Maclaren, had actually commeoced its return 
march for India, and its progress was inter- 
rupted only by the receipt. of intelligence of 
the disaster which had befallen Captain Wood- 
burn, On the arrival of a demand for assist- 
ance from Kahool, this brigade was ordered 
to march thither, but, after sustaining dread- 
ful hardships, was compelled by the severity 
of the weather to return without effectiog its 
object. Akbar Khan, when he had cleared 
his hands of business at Kabool, approached 
Kandahar, which was crowded with chiefs 
from whom danger might reasonably be ex- 
pected ; and it became a question how to 
avert from that place mischief similar to that 
which had occurred at Kabool, Money seems | 
to have been considered to be the most efficient 
instrument for the purpose, and a lac of 
rupees was disbursed to the chiefs, to induce 
them to resist the enemy. The money was 
readily taken, and when no more was pro- 
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curable, the chiefs joined Akbar Kban, the 
game step being taken by a son of Shah 
Shoojah’s, named Suftur Jung. The enemy 
gradually approached Kandahar. On a large 
body taking up a position withia a short dis- 
tance of that place, General Nott determined 
to attack them, aod on the 12th January 
raoved out for the purpose, with nearly all his 
disposable force. The enemy were strongly 
posted, with a morass in front, and the fire of 
their matchlockmen was, for a time, well 
kept up; but they broke and fled, on the 
close approach of the British force, so rapidly, 
indeed, as to escape severe loss. The attack, 
however, and the success which attended it, 
led to very beneficial results: it gave con- 
fidence to one party, and tended to dispirit 
the other. 

A pause in the active course of events 
affords a convenient opportunity for withdraw- 
ing attention for a space from the affairs of 
Affghanistan, suspension being further expe- 
diént from the change which took place in the 
office of governor-general. The position of 
General Nott at Kandahar, of Sir Rohert Sale 
at Jelalabad, and of the force under General 
Pollock in Peshawur, will be borae in mind. 
It is only necessary to add, with respect to 
the state of affairs on the western side of 
British India, that the son of the former khan 
of Kelat had been recognized hy the govern- 
meat, that in Siade and Beloochistan all was 
quiet, and that a force stationed in those 
countries was prepared to advance uoder Bri- 
gadier England to co-operate with General 
Nott in any manner that might seem expe- 
dient. A very brief notice of certain events 
cotemporary with the progress of the Affghan 
war, but unconnected with it, will be required, 
in order to complete the history of the Ear) of 
Auckland’s administration. 

Of these, the first to be mentioned is the 
occupation of Kurnool by a British force. 
This territory, lying in Southern India, was 
held by a native chieftain, whose conduct, 
hoth as regarding his neighbours and his own 
subjects, was so extraordinary as to call im- 
periously for interference. No difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining possession of the 
capital, but the nawab, with some hundreds of 
his followers, withdrew from the place; or 
rather, the former was carried away by the 
Jatter, and detained as a sort of hostage for the 
satisfaction of urrears of pay. Lieuteaant- 
Colonel Dyce, 34th Madras light infantry, 
marched with a force against them, and, after 
a sharp encounter, succeeded in securing the 
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person of the nawab, as well as several other 
prisoners, and much property. Ano immense 
quantity of warlike stores was found at Kur- 
nool, the greater part heing concealed in and 
about the zenana, and other places little 
likely to be chosen as receptacles for such 
articles. The conduct of the nawab was 
indeed altogether so unaccountable, that his 
sanity might reasonably be questioned. But, 
whatever the causes which led to his extraar- 
dinary acts, he was properly removed from the 
government of » people whom he oppressed 
heyond even the ordinary measure of oriental 
despotism, and his territory was annexed to 
the British dominions. 

Bundlecund, always distracted, afforded an- 
other call for British intervention. It hecame 
necessary to move w force against a fortified 
place called Cherong. The force, which was 
partly regular and partly irregular, was under 
the command of Captain W. EF. Beatson. The 
garrison was reputed to be four thousaad 
strong; hut, after two days’ cannonading, and 
a severe conflict uader the walls, they with- 
drew, leaving the place to he occupied by the 
British. 

On the 28th of February, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had been appointed to succeed 
the Earl of Auckland in the government of 
India, arrived at Calcutta, and on the 12th of 
March following the latter nobleman took his 
departure. For obvious reasons, no attempt 
can be made towards a general estimate of the 
character of the Earl of Auckland, ia the 
manner pursued with regard to some of his 
predecessors. The judgment of the reader 
must be determined altogether by the facts 
recorded. The great event of his lordship’s 
administration was the invasion of Affghan- 
istan, and to what extent he is responsible for 
this is uacertain. The impression which he 
left in India appears to have heen highly 
favourable, and the candid among those who 
dissent from his policy will unohesitatingly 
concede to him the possession of many qualities 
calculated to command respect, and many to 
coaciliate regard. Though the larger portion 
of the period of his administration was passed 
amid the turmoil of war, he found opportunity 
to turn his thoughts to questions connected 
with the internal improvemeat of the country 
which he governed ; and had his lot been cast 
in calmer times, it cannot be doubted that 
such questions would have occupied much 
more of his attention, and have been pursued 
to results of practical utility. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


GHUZNEE RECAPTURED BY THE AFFGHANS—DEFENCE OF JELALABAD—DEFEAT OF AKBAR 
KHAN—GENERAL POLLOCK RELIEVES JELALABAD—-PROCEEDINGS AT KANDAHAR—MURDER 


OF SHAH SHOOJAH—LORD ELLENBOROUGH'S 


POLLOCK-—-MARCH OF GENERAL POLLOCK ON 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH GENERALS NOTT AND 
KABOOL—MARCH OF GENERAL NOTT—ACTS 


OF RETRIBUTION—RECOVERY OF THE PRISONERS—RETURN OF THE ARMIES TO INDIA, 


Logp ELLENBOROUGH arrived in India in the 
midst of a disastrous war, and the first event 
of importance occurring after his arrival par- 
took of the character of too many which had 
preceded it. The fort and citadel of Ghuznee, 
go gallaotly won by the British arms, returoed 
into the hands of the enemy. The town had 
been lost af ao earlier period. It appears that 
when the affairs of Shah Shoojah aad his ally 
began to go wrong, Colonel Palmer, the officer 
commanding at Ghuznee, applied to the Bri- 
tish authorities at Kabool for sanctioa to cer- 
tain necessary repairs aod alterations there, 
but failed to obtain it. ‘‘ The infatuation that 
appears to have seized the chief authorities 
there,” says aa officer present at the time ino 
Ghuznee, ‘‘ not only hurried them on to ruin 
at the capital, but also paralyzed us at Ghuz- 
nee.” Itis, however, to be remembered, as 
some extenuation of the apparent neglect, 
that there was quite enough to he done and 
thought of at Kahool to occupy all the energy 
aod all the reflections of those who held com- 
mand there. ‘‘ At the eleveath hour,” con- 
tinues the writer above quoted, ‘‘ the colonel 
took the respousibility on himself ;” aad it is 
certainly to be lameuted that he did dot 
assuoie it at ao earlier period, for, it is added, 
‘‘most invaluable time had been suffered to 
pass unimproved, and when the enemy made 
their appearance under our walls, they found 
us but ill prepared for a siege, especially when 
it was not man alone we had to comhat with, 
but the rigours of a wioter ag iatease as that 
of Canada.” The inhabitants of the town 
were believed to he faithful to the British 
cause. It turned ont that this, like many 
gimilar convictions, was a delusion. They 
intrigued with their countrymen outside, and 
finally provided means for their admittance, 
when they poured in, in such vast numbers, 
that the garrison, after fighting for a vight 
and a day, were compelled to abandoo the 
town aad retire to the citadel. This was 
maintained until the 1st of March, more thao 
tea weeks after the loss of the towa. Duriag 
this interval the duty was most oppressive, 
aud the weather frightfully severe. Snow 
would often fall ia the course of a siagle night 
to the depth of two feet, and the thermometer 
wag sometimes fourteea degrees helow zero. 
Every officer and man in the place was on duty 
during eight hours of the twenty-four ; provi- 


sions were scarce, fuel still more scarce. The 
sepoys, compelled to uaodergo such severity 
of duty in a climate to which they were ua- 
accustomed, and whose rigours they were un- 
fitted to sustain, rapidly became diseased, and 
the hospital was soon crowded. The supply 
of water at last failed, a result accelerated 
by aa occurreace which might otherwise he 
regarded as of favonrable aspect—the disap- 
pearance of the snow, on which the garrison 
mainly depended. This continuation of suf- 
fering enforced the surrender of the place, a 
step which Colonel Palmer had been autho- 
rized, and indeed required, to take hy the 
authorities at Kabool, in pursnance of the 
arrangements into which they had entered 
with the Affghan chiefs, but which he had 
avoided as long as practicable. The evacuation 
was to be effected oa terms according to which 
the garrison were to march out of the citadel 
within six days, when a portioo of the cit 

was to be assigaed for their abode till they 
could pursue their march from the place, 
which was to be performed with their colours, 
haggage, and a sufficient stock of ammubpitioa, 
and under an escort for protection. To ob- 
serve the terms of agreement the chiefs 
solemnly bound themselves by an oath upon 
the Koran; and on the 6th of March the 
British troops quitted the citadel, and took 
up their quarters ia the towa. The value of 
ao Affghan oath was soon ascertained. On 
the day after the evacuation of the citadel 
by the British, they were treacherously at- 
tacked by the enemy, aod during three days 
had to defend themselves in the best manner 
they were able against the guas of the citadel, 
so lately at their own disposal, and the furiong 
onsets of conatless numbers of fanatics thirst- 
iag for their blood. Overtures for a termi- 
nation of hostilities came at intervals from 
the commaaoder, Shumsoodeen Khan, nephew 
of Dost Mahomed, but the horrihle conditions 
teadered for the acceptaace of Colonel Palmer 
were, that all the officers should surrender 
themselves to the personal care of Shumsoo- 
deen, abandoaing the sepoys to the fury of 
the murderous hordes who surrounded them. 
This of course was refused, and the slaughter 
proceeded ; officers and men alike falling 
victims to it. Certain death, sooner or later, 
seemed to await every individual of the garri- 
son, and this was the impression of the sepoys, 
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who at length, without the knowledge of their 
officers, held aconsultation among themselves, 
nud framed a plan of escaping to Peshawur 
through a hole in the outer wall of the town, 
which they forthwith commenced digging. 
When their determination had been taken, 
they informed their officers of it, expressing 
a desire that they would go with them, hut 
intimating that, however this might he, the 
men would go. Thus virtually deserted, the 
officers had no choice but to surrender them- 
selves to Shumsoodeen. 

The attempt of the sepoys to escape proved 
a miserable failure. A heavy snow fell, in 
which they became bewildered as to the route 
to he pursued, and they were all either cut 
to pieces or made prisoners. Had they got 
clear of the Affghans occupying and snrronnd- 
ing the-city, they would have had hut little 
chance of safety. They appear to have utterly 
mistaken the distance to Peshawur, believing 
it to he much less than it actnally was, and no 
reasoning could satisfy them of their error, or 
of the utter impracticahility of their reaching 
the place. The officers fared little better than 
ths sepoys; their lives were preserved, but 
they were snbjected to almost every descrip- 
tion of suffering that can add to the necessary 
and unavoidable evils of imprisonment. 

Greatly was the fall of Ghuznee to he 
lamented, and much its probable effects on 
the enemy, as well as on the British troops, 
to he feared. But Jelalabad still happily held 
ont, under the command of Sir Rohert Sale. 
The difficulties with which this most able and 
most heroic officer had to contend have heen 
already adverted to, hut now, when the nar- 
rative has advanced to the period when a 
crisis in the affairs of Jelalahad was impend- 
ing, it may be proper to notice them some- 
what more in detail. He fonnd the walls in 
a state which, in his own language, “ might 
have justified despair as to the possibility of 
defending them.” Not only was the space 
inclosed by the walls far too extensive with 
reference to his force, hut their tracing was 
bad; thers was no parapet except for a few 
hundred yards, and this not more than two 
feet high. Earth and rubbish had accumu- 
lated about the ramparts to such an extent 
that there were roads in various directions 
across and over them into the country. There 
was a space of four hundred yards together at 
no point of which, excepting one, the garrison 
could show themselves ; the popnlation within 
was disaffected, and without the place was 
surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, 
tomhs, and gardens, from which a fire could 
he opened on the defenders at twenty or thirty 
yards’ distance. It has already heen men- 
tioned that the garrison wers greatly in want 
of provisions and ammunition ; every possible 
exertion was mads to rednce the consumption 
of hoth to ths point of necessity, and to pro- 
cure fresh supplies, while the apparently hope- 
less task of placiag the town in a respectahle 
State of defence was carried on with a vigour 
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and success which seemed to recognize diffi- 
culties only to defy and overcome them. The 
successful sallies hy which Sir Robert Sale 
cleared the vicinity of vast bodies of the 
enemy havs been narrated in their proper 
place. When the first disastrous news from 
Kahool reached him, he hoped that Jelalabad 
might afford a place of refugs to the retreating 
army from the former place. That hope was met 
hy a miserable disappointment in the intelli- 
gence that the Kahool force had been totally 
destroyed in the Ghiljie defiles. While thus 
deprived of the opportunity of affording suc- 
cour to others, Sir Robert Sale was disap- 
pointed of that which he expected for himself 
hy the check which the force under Brigadier 
Wyld received. His position was now most 
critical, and one of the grounds upon which it 
had been maintained had ceased to exist. But 
he determined to persevere. ‘I might,” he 
says, ‘‘whilst our enemies wers engaged in 
plundering the force from Kahool, have at- 
tempted and perhaps effected, though with 
heavy loss, a retreat across Khyher, but I] 
tesolved, at all hazards, on not relinquishing 
my grasp on the chief town of the valley of 
Ningrahar, and the key of eastern Affghanis- 
tan, so long as I had reason to consider that 
our government desired to retain it.” The 
restoration, or rather the reconstrnction of the 
works was now completed. The labour had 
heen great, extending to the removal of a vast 
quantity of cover for ths enemy, the demo- 
lition of forts and old walls, the filling up 
ravines, the cutting down of trees, and sweep- 
ing away of gardens. Such wers the opera- 
tions of the destructive kind. In the con- 
structive they had embraced the raising ths 
parapets to the height of six or seven feet, 
repairing and widening the ramparts, extend- 
ing the hastions, retrenching three of the 
gates, covering the fourth with an outwork, 
and excavating a ditch ten feet in depth and 
twelve in width ronnd the whole of the walls. 
‘*« The place,” ohserves Sir Robert Sale, ‘‘ was 
thus secure against the attack of any Asiatic 
enemy not provided with siege-artillery.” The 
greater part of their defences, however, were 
overthrown hy one of those awful visitations 
not unusnal in Affghanistan, the effects of 
which are thus descrihed by Sir Robert Sale: 
—-“* It pleased Providence on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary to remove in an instant this ground of 
confidence. A tremendous earthquake shook 
down all our parapets, built up with so much 
lahonr, injured several of our bastions, cast to 
the ground all our gnard-houses, demolished 
a third of the town, madea considerable breach 
in the ramparts of a cnrtain in the Peshawur 
face, and reduced the Kahool gate to a shape- 
less mass of rnins.” ‘‘ Thus,” observes Cap- 
tain Broadfoot, the garrison engineer, ‘in 
one moment the labours of three months wera 
in a great measure destroyed. Dispiriting as 
was this fearful overthrow of the product of 
so much time and lahour, it did not paralyze 
the energies of either officers or men, No 
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time was lost in lamentation or despairing|were to be supported by tbe fire of the guns, 


bewilderment ; ‘‘the shocks had scarcely 


ceased when the whole garrison was told off| The troops issued tues 
t 


into working parties; and before night the 
breaches were scarped, the rubbish below 
cleared away, and the ditches hefore them 
dug out, while the great one on the Peshawur 
side was surrounded hy a good gabion para- 
pet.” It is not easy to give an adequate im- 
pression of the labour performed, or of the 
noble spirit which prevailed among those 
who laboured, withont quoting at an in- 
convenient length from official reports. One 
extract respecting the general result must 
suffice. ‘From the following day all the 
troops off duty were continually at work, 
and such were their energy and persever- 
ance that, by the end of the month, the 
parapets were entirely restored, the Kabool 
gate again serviceable, the bastions either 
restored or the curtain filled in when resto- 
ration was practicable, and every battery re- 
established.” So extraordinary did this appear 
to Akbar Khan, who had now advanced to a 
spot about seven miles distant from the place, 
that he could find only one solution of the 
difficulty, and unhiesitatingly attributed the 
unlooked for security of Jelalabad to English 
witchcraft. The enemy soon approached 
nearer,—Akbar Khan establishiog his head- 
quarters about two miles from the city, and a 
secondary camp about a mile distant,—invested 
the place, and kept up a vigorons blockade. 
Various skirmishes from time to time took 
place, and the spirit, gallantry, and military 
skill displayed in them would justify a minute 
detail of the circumstances of each, did space 
permit. They must, however, be passed by 
with this general notice, saving the mention 
of some of the officers who respectively led the 
detachments engaged, and who well merited 
the approbation which they received from the 
illustrious officer under whom they served; they 
were, Colonel Dennie, a name long associated 
with noble deeds; Captain Broadfoot, garrison 
engineer, who was severely wounded ; Captain 
Fenwick, of the Queen’s 13th light infantry ; 
Captain Pattison, of the same regiment ; Cap- 
tain Oldfield, and Lieutenant Mayne, of Shah 
Shoojah’s cavalry. These successes, as Sir 
Robert Sale observed, were ‘‘crowned by 
Providence by the issue of the decisive and 
brilliant attack on the camp of the sirdar, on 
the 7th of April.” Of this attack it will be 
proper to take somewhat more extended no- 
tice. ‘Three columns of infantry were formed, 
the centre consisting of the larger part of her 
Majesty’s 13th, mustering five hundred bayo- 
nets, under Lientenant-Colonel Dennie; the 
left, of the chief part of the 35th native infan- 
try, also five hundred strong, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Monteath ; and the right, of one 
company of her Majesty’s 13th, and one com- 
pany of the 35th native infantry, with a de- 
tachment of sappers, the whole amounting to 
three hundred and sixty, and under the com- 
mand of Captain Havelock. The columns 


and by the small cavalry force at Jelalabad. 
the Kabool and Pesh- 
awur gates early in the morning, and fonnd 
the whole force of the enemy, amounting to 
about six thonsand, formed in order of battle 
for the defence of their camp, their right rest- 
ing on a fort, their left on the Kabool river. 
Some ruined works, recently repaired, were 
filled with Affohan marksmen, ready to pour 
forth a fatally directed fire. The attack was 
led by the skirmishers and column under Cap- 
tain Havelock, by whom the extreme left of the 
enemy’s advanced line was pierced. The central 
column directed its efforts against a sqnare 
fort upon the same base, which was obsti- 
nately defended. And here a calamity oc- 
curred for which victory scarcely affords com- 
pensation ; Colonel Dennie, while leading his 
regiment to the assault, was mortally wounded, 
and shortly afterwards hreathed his last. The 
command of the column thus devolved upon 
Captain Wilkinson, of tbe same regiment, and 
the conflict proceeded. The rear of the work 
having been with some difficulty gained, 
orders were given for a combined attack upon 
the enemy’s camp. The Affghans made re- 
peated attempts to check the advance by a 
sharp fire of musketry, by throwing forward 
heavy bodies of horse which twice threatened 
in force the detachments of foot under Captain 
Havelock, and by opening guns under cover 
of a garden wall, served, as it was said, under 
the personal superintendence of the sirdar, 
but in vain. The artillery advaoced at a 
gallop, and directed a heavy fire on the 
enemy's centre, whilst two of the columns of 
infantry penetrated his line near the same 
point, and the third forced back his left from 
its snpport on the river, driving into it some 
hoth of horse and foot. In a very short time 
the foe was dislodged from every part of his 
position, his guns captured, his camp involved 
in flames, and Akbar Khan, with his discom- 
fited army, in full retreat towards Lughman. 
This defeat in open field by the troops whom 
he had boasted of blockading was indeed, as 
stated by Sir Robert Sale, ‘“‘ complete and 
signal.” On the 16th of April, nine days 
after this memorable affair, the force under 
General Pollock reached Jelalabad. 

General Pollock, on arriving in the camp at 
Peshawnur, had found the four infantry regi- 
ments there dispirited by their recent failure ; 
in truth, a very bad spirit prevailed amongst 
them, and, further, the ravages of an epidemic 
disease had thrown hundreds of men into 
hospital. Under such circumstances, it was 
obviously imprudent to attempt to advance, 
and the junction of her Majesty’s 9th foot did 
not, in the genera]’s opinion, change the state 
of things so materially as to warrant his taking 
such a step. Reinforcements were in the rear, 
and it was deemed advisable to await their 
arrival. It was contrived, however, to open 
communications with Sir Robert Sale, waroing 
him of the approach of relief, and representing 
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the expediency of waiting for the junction of|defile Jeading to the village, he nnexpectedly 


the whole force destined for the purpose ; but 
intimating, that in case of extreme emergency, 
an attempt to advance would he made at all 
hazards. Ultimately, it was resolved not to 
wait for the infantry regiment, but to move 
forward as soon as the cavalry and guns 
arrived ; but further delay became necessary, 
in order to complete arrangements with the 
Seikhs who were to ca-operate in forcing the 
passes. Attempts had heen made ta purchase 
the aid of some native chiefs, and some tnoney 
had been paid, but it seems to little purpose. 
On the 5th of April, General Pollock found 
himself in a condition to move forward to force 
the pass. The task was accomplished, not in- 
deed, without difficulty, hut with camplete 
success. Two columns were formed to storm 
the heights, while a third advanced to the 
mouth of the pass, The severer duty fell to 
the lat of the flanking columns, the right of 
which was under Lieutenant-Colonel Taylar, 
of her Majesty’s 9th foat, and Major Ander- 
son, 64th native infantry; the left under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, of the 64th native 
infantry, and Major Huish, of the 26th native 
infautry. The conduct of same jezailchees, 
under Captain Ferris, was highly spoken of 
by General Pollock. The amangements for 
the protection of the baggage were sa com- 
plete that not a single baggage-animal was 
last. This immunity from plunder is attributa- 
ble to General Mc Caskill, who commanded the 
rear-guard. After this encounter, General 
Pollock experienced little opposition until he 
arrived in safety, and happily in due time, at 
Jelalabad. 

Kandahar continued to be maintained by 
General Nott, who, like Sir Robert Sale, 
refused to recognize the treaty concluded at 
Kabool, or to yield abedience to the order ex- 
torted fram General Elphinstone for the sur- 
render of the place. On the 7th of March he 
moved out of the city, with the larger part of 
his force, to attack the enemy, drove them 
befare him across the Turnack, and then across 
the Urgundab. On the 9th he was able to 
approach sufficiently near to open his guns on 
them, when they dispersed in every direction 
and in camparative safety, General Nott heing 
upprovided with cavalry adequate to the task 
of pursuit. During his absence a strong de- 
tachment af the enemy made an attack on the 
city, and succeeded in burning one of the gates, 
hut they were repulsed, with great loss by the 
officer in command of the garrisan, Majar 
Lane of the 2nd regiment of Bengal native 
infantry. 

Less fortunate was an attempt to relieve 
Kandahar from Sinde. For this purpose 
Brigadier England, with an imcansiderable 
force, advanced through the Bolan pass, and 
arrived safely at Quetta, It was his intention 
to proceed through the valley of Pisheen to 
the village of Hykulzie, and there to await the 
arrival of reinforcements coming up through 
the pass; hut on reaching the entrance of a 


found Mahomed Sadig, an insurgent chief, 
strongly posted in the pass and on the con- 
tiguous heights to oppose his progress. The 
difficulty of acquiring accurate information in 
a country like that in which the British 
government were now carrying on war, the 
danger of relying on friendly professions, which 
in the East are bestowed with a reckless pro- 


fusion proportioned to their want of sincerity, .. . . 


were here illustrated. At a village only six 
miles from the mouth of the defile, the British 
commander and his officers had been received 
by the chief men of the place with the greatest 
show of cordiality; but, though minutely ques- 
tioned as ta the state of the country, their 
friendliness did not suffer them to proceed to 
the length of warning General England of the 
resistance which awaited him. When the first 
symptoms of opposition appeared, it was 
helieved that the force of the enemy was 
small, and four light companies, supported by 
a small reserve, under cover of four guns, were 
ordered to attack the hill. The strength of 
the enemy was concealed hehind a succession 
of breastworks, with a ditch and ahatis, until 


‘the British advance party reached the crest of 


his exterior defence, when a vast bady sprang 
into view, and it became evident that the con- 
test could not be advantageously maintained. 
The four companies engaged consequently fell 
back on the supporting column, which had to 
sustain an attack from the enemy’s cavalry, 
who, on the retreat of the assaulting party, 
rushed down from the hills. Their efforts to 
break the calumn were, however, unavailing, 
and the entire British farce moved off in good 
order and without loss of baggage. Subse- 
quently, General England deemed it advisable 
to fall back ta Quetta. This abortive attempt 
was attended by the loss of ninety-eight men, 
killed and wounded. Among the killed were 
two British officers, Captain W. May, of her 
Majesty’s 41st, and Major Apthorp, of the 
20th Bombay native infantry. The action 
took place on the 28th March. 

On the preceding day Colonel G. P. Wymer, 
commanding a foraging party despatched from 
Kandahar, dispersed with great hrilliancy a 
large bady of the enemy’s cavalry, who hung 
upon him and threatened the security of his 
convoy. 

In the month of April an event happened 
which, though of little political importance in 
itself, may he regarded as relieving the British 
government from one source of embarrassment 
in dealing with the affairs of Affghanistan— 
Shah Shoojah was murdered. Had his life 
been prolonged, it is not to be suppased that 
exertions to maiatain him on his throne wauld 
have been persisted in. British rulers, hoth at 
hame aad in India, were heartily weary of the 
connection with Affghanistan; and the only 
questions to be salved were, in what manner 
and how quickly could it be dissolved? Ina 
communicatian from the governor-general jin 
council to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper 
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Nicolls, dated 15th March, the fellowing cb- 
servations eccur :—‘‘ The commanders of the 
forces in Upper and Lower Affghanistan will, 
in all the operations they may design, bear 
in mind these general views and epinions of 
the government of India. They will in the 
first instance endeavour to relieve all the gar- 
risons in Affghanistan which are now sur- 
rounded by the enemy. The relief of these 
garrisons is a point deeply affecting the mili- 
tary character of the army, and deeply interest- 
ing the feelings of their country ; but to make 
a rash attempt te effect such relief in any case 
without a reasonable prospect of success, would 
be to afford uo real aid to the brave men who 
are surreunded, and fruitlessly to sacrifice 
other good soldiere, whose preservation is 
equally dear to the government they serve. 
Ta effect the relief of the prisoners taken at 
Kabool, isan object likewise deeply interesting 
in point of feeling and of honour. That object 
can probably only be accomplished by taking 
hostages from such part of the country as 
may be in or may come inte our possession ; 
and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Ghuznee, it may possibly 
become a question, in the event of Major- 
General Pollock effecting a junction with Sir 
Rohert Sale, whether the united force shall 
return to the country below the Khyber pass, 
or take a forward pesition near Jelalabad, or 
even advance to Kabool. We are fully sengi- 
ble of the advantages which would be derived 
from the re-occnpation of Kabool, the scene of 
our great disaster, and of so much crime, even 
for a week; of the means which it might 
afford of recovering the prisoners ; of the grati- 
fication which it would give to the army; and 
of the effect which it, would have upon our ene- 
mies. Our withdrawal might then be made 
to rest upon an official declaration of the 
grounds on which we retired, as solemn as that 
which accompanied our advance, and we should 
retire a3 a conquering, not as a defeated power ; 
but we cannot sanction the occupation of an 
advanced position beyond the Khyher pase by 
Major-General Pollock, unless that general 
should he satisfied that he can—without de- 
pending upon the farbearance of the tribes 
near the pass, which, obtained only by pur- 
chase, must, under all cirenmstances, be preca- 
rions, and without depending upon the fidelity 
of the Seikh chiefs, or upon the power of those 
chiefs to restrain their troops, upon neither 
of which can any reliance be safely placed— 
feel assured that he can by his own strength 
overawe and evercome all who dispute the pass, 
and keep up at all times his communication 
with Peshawur and the Indus.” Similar feel- 
ings appear te have been entertained before the 
arrival of the new governor-general, In a 
letter of instruction addressed to Sir Jasper 
Nicolls shortly before the departure of Lord 
Auckland, even the maintenance of Jelalabad 
is spoken ef as an event scarcely to he hoped 
for. Intelligence, then recently received, is 
said te have cenvinced the government that, 
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excepting under seme very unforeseen change, 
no sufficient advantage weuld be derived from 
an attempt to retain possession of Jelalabad— 
for any prolonged period during the present 
season. ‘ The fate,” it is continued, ‘ of the 
gallant garrison of that place will probably 
have been determined before the intimation of 
our opinion to the above effect can reach 
Major-General Polleck. But we weuld re- 
quest your excellency, without delay, to inferm 
the majer-general that the main inducement 
for the maintenance of a post at Jelalabad,— 
namely, that of being a point of support to any 
ot our troops escaping from Kabool,—having 
now, it must be feared, unhappily passed away, 
it is the object of the government that he 
should, unleas any unforeseen contingency 
should give a decidedly favourable turn te 
affairs, confine himself to measures for with- 
drawing the Jelalabad garrison in safety to 
Peshawur, and there for the present holding 
together all the troops under his orders in a 
secore position, removed from collision with 
the Seikh forces or subjects.” A few days after- 
wards, the following instruction, among others, 
was transmitted to General Pollock hy the 
government of India, Lord Auckland being 
still at its head :—‘* On the whole, yon will 
understand that the great present object of 
your proceedings in Peshawur is, beyond the 
safe withdrawal of the force at Jelalabad, that 
of watching events, ef keeping up such com- 
munications as may be admissible with’ the 
several parties who may acquire power in the 
northern portion of Affghanistan, of commit- 
ting yourself permanently with none of those 
parties, but also of declaring positively against 
none of them, while you are collecting the 
most accurate information of their relative 
strength and purposes for report to the go- 
vernment, and pursuing the measures which 
you may find » your power for procuring the 
safe return af our troops and peeple detained 
beyond the Khyber pass.” There was, there- 
fore, no substantial difference on this point 
between the views of the retiriag governor- 
general and those entertained by his successor. 
General Pollock, who, frem being on the spot, 
as well as from his military knowledge and 
habits, could best appreciate the difficulties 
around him, appears, even previous to his ad- 
vance through the Khyber pass, to have been 
deeply impressed with a sense of the fatal 
consequences, temporary and permanent, which 
must follow the sudden abandonment of all 
hepe of again establishing British superiority 
in Affghanistan. ‘ If,” he observed, ‘‘ I were 
to advance with the intention of merely with- 
drawing the garrison of Jelalabad, my success 
in advancing must chiefly depend on concealing 
my intentions; for although (if I succeed in 
any negotiation to epen the pass) every pre- 
caution will be taken by me to secure a retreat, 
I must expect that every man will rise to mo- 
lest our return, as they would be left te the 
mercy of the Affghan rulers ; and I must con- 
fess I rua believe that our return here, 
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unless I have first an opportunity of inflicting 
some signal punishment on the enemy, would 
have a very bad effect both far and near.” 
The receipt of the intelligence of the fall of 
Ghuznee, and of the check received by 
General England in attemptiog to advance to 
Kandahar, seems to have added to the de- 
sponding feelings entertained in the highest 
quarters, and orders were transmitted to 
Geoeral Nott to take immediate means for 
drawing off the garrison of Kelat-i-Ghiljie, to 
evacuate Kandahar, and to take up a position 
at Quetta. ‘The object of the above-directed 
measures,” it was added, ‘‘is to withdraw all 
our forces to Sukkur, at the earliest period at 
which the season and other circumstances 
may permit you to take up a new position 
there.” Subsequently, the governor-general 
heard of the defeat of the enemy by Sir 
Robert Sale before Jelalabad, and of the easy 
retreat of General England to Quetta, but 
neither of these events seems in his mind 
to have excited any sanguine hope. In a 
despatch to the secret committee, dated 
Benares, 22nd April, after adverting to these 
transactions, the governor-general continues : 
‘* These several events, although they improve 
our prospects to some extent, have iu no 
respect altered my deliberate opinion that it 
is expedient to withdraw the troops under 
Major-General Pollock and those under Major- 
General Nott, at the earliest practicable 
period, into positions wherein they may have 
certain and easy communication with India. 
That opinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situa- 
tion, and is not liahle to be lightly changed.” 
Three days before the date of tbe despatch 
last quoted, the governor-general, being then 
aware that General Pollock had entered the 
Khyber Pass, and coocludiog that he had 
effected a junction with Sir Robert Sale, thus 
wrote to Sir Jasper Nicolls, in reference to 
a previous request that the commander-ino- 
chief would issue instructions which might he 
necessary for the guidance of General Pollock : 
—‘‘The object of the instructions which will 
thus he given to those officers is, to bring their 
respective corps into easy and certain com- 
munication with India. What ulterior desti- 
nation may be given to those corps when that 
of Major-General Nott, having drawn off the 
garrison of Kelat-i-Ghiljie, shall be concea- 
trated ultimately in the vicinity of Sukkur, 
and that of Major-General Pollock, haviag 
drawn off the garrison of Jelalabad, shall be 
again on this side of the Khyber Pass, is a 
matter for the most serious consideration.” 
After expressing a wish to confer with the 
commander-in-chief on the subject, and ad- 
verting to the possibility of selecting a new 
line of operations, if aggressive measures 
should he deemed necessary, his lordship adds 
the following remark, clearly showing the 
tendency of his own judgment :—“ It will, 
however, likewise he for consideration, whether 
cur troops, having been redeemed from the 
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state of peril in which they have been placed 
in Affghanistan, and it may still be hoped not 
without the infliction of some severe blow 
upon the Affghan army, it would he justifiable 
agaio to push them forward for no other object 
than that of revenging our losses and of re- 
establishing io all its origioal brilliancy our mili- 
tarycharacter.” Sir Jasper Nicolls hesitated to 
give the required instructions, and thus wrote 
in answer to the demand for their issue. “I 
have not ventured to give any iastructions to 
Major-General Pollock. The fifth, nioth, 
tenth, and eleventh paragraphs of your orders 
of the 15th March must now guide him. It 
is for him alone to decide between the prac- 
ticability of a forward movement, either upoo 
Kabool or Gundamuck (or its vicinity), and 
the withdrawal of the whole force to Peshawur. 
The general is a clear-headed officer, and 
you have loaded his advance with heavy 
cautions.” 

So anxious, however, was the governor- 
general that instructions of the proposed tenor 
should be conveyed to General Pollock, and so 
opposed was he at that time, not merely to an 
advance, but to maintaining the positions yet 
held by the British io Affghanistan, that, oo 
being apprised of the hesitation of the com- 
mander-in-chief, he took upon himself the task 
of making to General Pollock a communication 
of the nature which he had suggested. It is 
thus conveyed, in a letter from the secretary 
to government with the governor-general :— 
‘‘The aspect of affairs in Upper Affghanistan 
appears to be such, according to the last 
advices received by the governor-general, that 
his lordship cannot but contemplate the pos- 
sibility of your having been led, by the absence 
of serious opposition on the part of any army 
in the field, by the divisions amonogst the 
Affghan chiefs, and by the natural desire you 
must, in common with every true soldier, 
have of displaying again the British flag in 
triumph upon the scene of our late disasters, 
to advance upon and occupy the city of 
Kabool. If that event should have occurred, 
you will uoderstand that it will in no respect 
vary the view which the governor-general 
previously took of the policy now to he pur- 
sued. The governor-general will adhere to 
the opinion, that the only safe course igs that 
of withdrawing the army under your com- 
maaod, at the earliest practicable period, into 
positions withia the Khyher Pass, where it 
may possess easy and certain communication 
with India.” A further communication was, 
at the same time, made to Major Outram, 
with a view to the movements of the British 
forces in Lower Affghanistan. For reasoas 
which do not appear, Sir Jasper Nicolls, on 
the 29th April, did forward instructions of the 
character required by the governor-general. 
They directed General Pollock to ‘‘ withdraw 
every British soldier from Jelalahad to Pesha- 
wur ;” to “destroy the fort and any useless 
guus;” but, it was added, ‘‘as tbere need be 
no haste in the retreat, when commenced, 
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you are requested uot to leave any trophies.” 
These orders were qualified by reference to 
thres circumstances, as anthorizing, not any 
wide departure from them, but delay in obey- 
ing them. They are thus enumerated :— 
‘* First, that you may have brought a negotia- 
tion for the release of the prisoners lately con- 
fined at Buddeeabad to such a point, that you 
might risk its bappy accomplishment by with- 
drawing. Second, that you may have detached 
a lightly equipped force to endeavour to rescue 
them. Third, that the enemy at Kabool may 
be moving a force to attack you. In this 
improbable case, should any respectable num- 
ber of troops have descended into the plain 
below Jugdulluk with that-intent, it would 
be most advisable to inflict such a blow upou 
them as to make them long remember your 
parting effort.” The exceptions under the 
first and second head were limited by the 
following observations. ‘I do not recom- 
mend delay in the first case, unless the pri- 
sovers are actually on their way to your camp, 
as no faith can be placed in Affghan promises. 
The second would of course require that you 
should await the return of the detachment. 
I allude entirely to tha officers and ladies now 
or lately at Buddeeabad or its vicinity. Those 
at Kabool cannot, I think, be saved by any 
treaty or agreement made under existing cir- 
cumstances at Jelalabad.” In ignorance of 
the issue of these instructions, the governor- 
general, on the 4th May, caused a further 
communication to be made to General Pollock, 
enforcing the views previously propounded, 
representing that they had derived additional 
strength from the victory of Sir Robert Sale 
and the death of Shah Shoojah, and avowing 
an expectation that the general had already 
decided upon withdrawing his troops within 
the Khyber Pass. ‘The first object of the 
governor-general’s anxiety,” it was observed, 
**has ever been to withdraw with honour into 
positions of security the several corps of the 
army which he found scattered and surrounded 
in Affghanistan. That object,” it was added, 
‘“‘may now be accomplished, as respects the 
army under your command.” 

The quotations that have been made from 
the despatches of the government of India 
show an accordance between the views of 
Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenborough, as to 
the conrss to be pursued with regard to 
Affghanistan ; and they equally show that 
those views tended to an evacuation of the 
country with the greatest possible celerity. 
It has been shown, too, that the judgment of 
some at least of the military authorities was 
not in favour of this policy. That Sir Jasper 
Nicolls hesitated to give orders for carrying it 
into effect, and yielded at last, perhaps, rather 
from a feeling of deference to the governor- 
general than from any change in his own 
opinion ; while General Pollock, *‘a good and 
clear-headed officer,” as he was well character- 
ized by the comn a ider-in-chief, was anxious 
that some step should be taken to assert the 
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honour of the British name, and disperse the 
clouds which had been permitted to enshroud 
it. This feeling was shared by General Nott. 
As soon as he had reason to doubt the inten- 
tions of the government to ‘‘ redeem the oredit 
of the British arms in Affyhanistan,” he re- 
monstrated strongly against the indulgence of 
any craven feeling. Adverting to the noble 
retention of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale, to 
the reinforcements advanced for its support, 
and to the unfavourable effect which the aban- 
donment of Kandahar must have upon ths 
means in progress for the relief of the former 
place, he said, ‘‘ Under these circumstances, I 
never had a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course I ought to pursue, so long as discre- 
tionary power was left ms; and all my ar- 
rangements have consequently been made 
with a view to the present mainteaance and 
future extension, should such prove desirable, 
of our power in this country.” After dwelling 
on the importance of standing fast, both at 
Kandahar and Jelalabad, he says, ‘‘ If govern- 
ment intend to recover, even temporarily, and 
for the security of our national honour, their 
lost position in this country, even if doubtful 
of the policy that it may be deemed expedient 
to pursue, I earnestly hope that before any 
immediate retrograde step is made in either 
direction, our whole position in Affghanistan 
will be attentively viewed; and that the 
effect which a hasty retirement would cer- 
tainly and instantly have upou the wholes of 
Beloochistan, and even in the navigation of 
the Indus, will be taken into consideration. 
At the present time, the impression of our 
military strength among ths people of this 
country, though weakened by the occurrences 
at Kabool, is not destroyed; but if we now 
retire, and it should again become necessary 
to advance, we shall labour under many dis- 
advantages, the most serious of which, in my 
opinion, will be a distrust of their strength 
among our soldiers, which any admission of 
weakness is so well calculated to insure ; and 
in what other light could a withdrawal from 
Jelalabad or Kandahar be viewed?” In a 
subsequent letter General Nott says, ‘‘ Per- 
haps it is not within my province to observe 
that, in my humble opinion, an unnecessary 
alarm has been created regarding the position 
of our troops in this country, and of the 
strength and power of the enemy we have to 
contend with. This enemy cannot face our 
troops in the field with any chance of success, 
however superior they may be in numbers, 
provided those precautions are strictly ob- 
served which war between a small body of 
disciplined soldiers and a vast crowd of un- 
trained, unorganized, and half-civilized people 
constantly renders necessary. Trus, the 
British troops suffered a dreadful disaster at 
Kabool ; and it is not for me to presume to 
point out why this happened, however evident 
I may conceive the reasons, and the long 
train of political and military events which led 
to the sad catastrophe.” 
2P 2 
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It thus appears that the military com- 
manders in Affghanistan, certainly the hest 
judges, were far more sanguine as to the 
probability of a successful advance, than was 
either Lord Auckland or Lord Ellenborough. 
On the 4th of May, the latter nobleman, 
addressing General Pollock, declared his views 
as to the immediate retirement of the British 
troops to be unaltered. On the 6th, writing 
to Sir Jasper Nicolls, he expressed his appro- 
bation of the orders for such.retirement, issued 
by the commander-in-chief, On the 14th his 
views, however, appear to have undergone a 
change. Again addressing Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
his lordship seemed disposed to acquiesce in 
the retention, for a time, of the positions held 
by the British commanders, The change is 
apparently to be ascribed to a communication 
of the opinion of General Pollock, and of that 
of the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls. 
Those opinions were to the effect, that neither 
the army at Jelalahad nor that at Kandahar 
could preperly commence their return march 
till the autumn. The language of his lordship, 
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seems te have heen as remote as ever from the 
contemplation of the governor-general ; and in 
a letter addressed, on the 25th of May, to Mr. 
Clerk, resident at Lahore, the epinion formerly 
expressed, as to the maintenance by General 
Pellock of an advanced position heyond the 
Khyher Pass, is again emphatically brought 
forward. On the 29th of the same month, a 
communication was made to the general, to 
prevent his misinterpreting the orders which 
he had received, to retire, so as to give the 
qualified permission to remain a wider range 
than was intended. The supposed necessity 
for this caution seems hardly reconcilable with 
the previous assent of the governor-general to 
the maintenance of the British positions till 
Octcber. 

A further communication made to General 
Pollock on behalf of the governor-general, 
hearing date the Ist of June, is couched 
almost in lerms of reproach. After express- 
ing extreme regret that the want of carriage 
should have rendered the army unable to 
move, it thus continues: ‘‘ The retirement of 


however, is that of toleration, rather than of|your army immediately after the victory 


approval. ‘‘The advance of the season,” he 
observes, ‘ which really renders the retirement 
of Major-general Pollock, at the present mo- 
ment, a measure of some hazard to the health 
of his troops—the improved facilities which 
the major-general finds of ohtaining supplies 
of provisicns—hbut more than all, the influence 
which those now about him, anxious to vindi- 
cate the army by some signal hlow against the 
Affghans, and to effect the restoration of the 
priscners to liberty by negotiation supported 
by force, must necessarily have upon his mind 
—all these things induce me to apprehend that 
it will hardly be until October that the major- 
genera} will commence his homeward march. 
Your excellency is of opinion that Major- 
General Nott cannot safely commence his 
march to the plains before the same time. It 
will, therefere, probably not be until the end 
of Novemher that the army of Major-General 
Pollock, nor until the end of Decemher that 
the army under Major-General Nott, will be 
established within the British territory.” In 
this letter it is also announced to he the inten- 
tion of Lord Ellenhorough te assemble an 
army of reserve, in a position from which it 
might advance to the support of either General 
Pollock or General Nott, a step represented 
as necessary for the purpose of misleading the 
Affghans as to the design of the British 
government to withdraw its armies from the 
country ; ‘‘even,” it is added, “‘ were there no 
other object.” The other chject contemplated 
is explained to he that of overawing the states 
of India—a very important one at a pericd 
when the influence of the British name had 
suffered serious diminution. In the Punjab 
and other countries bordering on the British 
territories there were sufficient causes for 
alarm to warrant such a measure, without 
reference to any endeavour to retrace the 
march to Kahocl. Iedeed, such a march 


the resident at Labore. 


gained hy Sir Rohert Sale, the forcing of the 
Khyher Pass, and the relief of Jelalahad, 
would have had the appearance of a military 
operation successfully accomplished and even 
triumphantly achieved. Its retirement, after 
six mouths of inaction, hefore a following 
army of Affghans, will have an appearance of 
a different and less advantageous character. 
It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that, be- 
fore finally quitting Affghanistan, you should 
have an opportunity of striking a blow at the 
enemy; and since circumstances seem to 
compel you to remain there till Octoher, the 
governor-general earnestly hopes that you may 
be enabled to draw the enemy into a position 
in which you may strike such a blow effec- 
tually.” 

To multiply quotations from official papers, 
and references to such documents, may be 
tedious, but in this case it is necessary, in 
order that it may be distinctly apparent to 
whom the merit or the blame of the course 
ultimately taken is due. On the 6th of June 
the governor-general caused a further com- 
municaticn to be made to General Pollock, 
intended, like a former one, to guard him 
against misconceiving his orders. In one of 
his letters, General Pollock had adverted to 
the preposed transfer of Jelalahad to the 
Seikhs, and expressed a belief that he should 
receive a communication on the subject from 
The object of the 
governor-general’s explanatory intimation was 
to warn General Pollock that he was not ex- 
pected to defer his departure from Jelalabad 
till it should be decided whetber the place 
should or should not he given up to the Seikhs, 
in case that decision should he pratracted. 
Here again, as it was understood and ad- 
mitted that the British force was not to move 
tilt October, there seems to have been little 
necessity for the extreme anxiety displayed 
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to guard against misapprehension on the!ceived from the governor-general, whoxe only 


peint. 
_ ‘The state of affairs in Lewer Affghanistan 
now claims attention. General England, on 
retiring to Quetta, after the repulse which he 
experienced in attempting to advance, com- 
menced fortifying the lines and town of that 
name ; but General Nott requiring him again 
te advance threugh the Kojuck Pass, and un- 
dertaking to despatch a strong force to meet 
him, the general, having in the mean time heen 
joined by his expected reinforcements, re- 
sumed the march so unfortunately interrupted 
at Hykulzie. Near that place he again found 
the enemy posted in a strong position ; but en 
being attacked they rapidly dispersed, and 
General England and his force arrived at 
Kandahar with little further interruption. 

In May, General Nott, in ohedience to his 
orders, despatched a large force, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colenel Wymer, to bring off the garri- 
son of Khelat-i-Ghiljie. On the 20th of May 
that place was attacked by a body of Ghiljies, 
consisting of upwards of two thousand. It 
was gallantly defended by Captain J. Halsell 
Craigie ; and the enemy, after an heur’s hard 
fighting, were beaten back with severe less, 
On the 29th of the same month, advantsge 
was taken by the enemy of the reduced 
strength of the force at Kandahar, caused by 
the detachment of the troops under Colonel 
Wymer, te occupy seme hills near the city of 
Kandahar, belisving that the ferce left after 
marching the detachment was net sufficient to 
admit of holding the city and at the same 
time making an attack in the field. But they 
were mistaken. General Nott moved cut with 
portions of her Majesty’s 41st regiment, the 
42nd and 43rd Bengal native infantry, the 
Bombay light battalien, the 25th Bombay 
native infantry, the Poonah and the shah’s 
Ist cavalry, with a detail of herse artillery, 
and twelve guns. The enemy were in great 
strength, mustering about eight thousand in 
position, and two thousand mere engaged in 
guarding the pass and reads leading to their 
camp. The troops under General Nott 
amounted enly te about a thousand infantry, 
two hundred and fifty cavalry, and something 
mere than a hundred artillerymen ; but the 
great disparity of numerical strength availed 
nothing —the positions of the enemy were 
rapidly carried in the most gallant style, and 
in less than an hour. 

Colonel Wymer having performed the duty 
of destreying the works at Khelat-i-Ghibjie, 
escorted the guns and ammunition in safety to 
Kandahar. One part of the governor-general’s 
orders was thus fulfilled, much against the in- 
clinatien of the officer holding the chief com- 
mand in Lower Affghanistan. General Nott 
had intended to throw supplies inte the place, 
to make au effort to recever the garrison of 
Ghuznee from the hands ef the enemy, and to 
make a diversion in aid of General Pollock. 


ohject, as he avowed, was to effect the sate 
return to India of the British treops in Aff 
ghanistan. He had acquiesced in their tem- 
perary stay at the positions which theyoccupied, 
but this was all, and the concession was obvi- 
ously made with reluctauce. There can be no 
danger of misrepresenting his lordship’s views, 
for his efforts to prevent their being mistaken 
were unceasing. On the 4th of July he caused 
a letter te be addressed to General Pellock, 
with reference to a mevement contemplated by 
that officer. Satisfaction was expressed that 
the means of making the intended mevement 
existed, and credit was taken fer suggesting 
it. But the general was cautioned not te 
mistake the governer-general’s views, in which 
he was again emphatically informed, ‘‘no 
change” had ‘“‘frem the first taken place.” 
On the same day (so anxicus was his lerdship 
net to be misuudersteod), General Nott alsa 
was addressed fer the purpose of guarding him 
against being misled by the activity of General 
Pelleck. A copy of the cherished instructions 
of the lst of June was transmitted with the 
letter to General Nott, in order that he might 
not suppose that any change had taken place 
in the main object of the instructiens hersto- 
fere furnished. On the same day, however, 
other letters were addressed to General Pel- 
leck and General Nett, which letters were 
withheld frem the records, fer the sake, it was 
alleged, of secrecy. The letter to General 
Pelleck censisted enly ef a few liaes, calling 
his attention to the letter to General Nott, of 
which a cepy was inclosed te him, and suggest- 
ing that, in the event of the latter officer 
taking a particular course, the mevements of 
General Pollock should be regulated accord- 
ingly. The letter to General Nott was the 
important one, and its extraerdinary character 
will justify an extended notice of its contents. 
It commenced hy referring to the understand- 
ing that General Nett should not move towards 
the Indus till October; and after adverting to 
the despatch of Colenel Wyiner te Kelat-i- 
Ghiljie, and te a supply of camels recently 
received at Kandahar, thus proceeded:—‘‘ I 
have new, therefere, rgason to suppose, for the 
first time, that yeu have the means of meving 
a very large proportion of yeur army, with 
ample equipment for any service. There has 
been ne deficiency of previsions at Kandahar 
at any time, and after harvest you will have 
an abundant supply.” It weuld not be easy 
to cenjecture te what this prelude was to lead, 
hut it could hardly be expected to lead to what 
actually fellows it, ‘‘Nething has occurred 
te induce me to change my first epinien, that 
the measure commanded by censideratiens of 
political and military prudence is te bring hack 
the armies new in Affghanistan, at the earliest 
period at which their retirement can he effected 
consistently with the health and efficiency of 
the troops, inte positions where they may have 


All these measures wers delayed, and part of|easy and certain communication with India, 
them entirely defeated by the instructions re-|and te this extent the instructions you have 
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received remain unaltered.” The matter of] of tha latter officer; but it was added, that the 


the above passage has been rapeated so often, 
and nearly in the same words, that it is cal- 
culated to excite no surprise, excepting from 
the exordium by which it is ushered into 
notice. 
novelty, ‘‘ But the improved position of your 
army, with sufficient means of carriage for as 
large a force as it is necessary to move in Aff 
ghanistan, induces me uow to leave to your 
option the line by which you shall withdraw 
your troops from that country.” The words, 
“improved position of your army,” did not, of 
course, apply to local position, for the army 
was still at Kandahar, whera it had been 
many months, They must have referred to 
the supplies of ammunition, treasure, and 
medicines which had relieved General Nott 
from the chief causes of his difficulties, and 
perhaps more particularly to the means of car- 
riage placed at his disposal. In furnishing 
these articles, the governor-general had been 
most laudably active; and, therefore, the 
“improved position” of General Nott must 
have been a ‘‘ position” which he had for some 
time contemplated. It is not to be supposed 
that, while exerting himself so laboriously and 
go honourably, he actad under a persuasion 
that all his efforts would be thrown away; and 
why, therefore, he should express a feeling 
almost approaching to surprise on finding that 
General Nott’s situation was improved, it is 
not easy to conceive. His lordship procseds 
to weigh the comparative advantages of retiring 
by the line of Quetta and Sukkur, and by that 
of Ghuznee, Kabool, and Jelalabad; showing 
the practicability and ease of passing by the 
former, and pointing out in very discouraging 
language the danger and difficulties of the 
latter. The leaning of Lord Ellenhorough’s 
mind was obviously in favour of the easier and 
less hazardous oourse, His lordship writes: 
‘J do not undervalue the aid which our 
government in India would receive from the 
siccessful execution, by your army, of a march 
through Ghuznee and Kabool, over the scene 
of our late disasters. JI know all the effect 
which it would have upon the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, 
and of our countrymen, and of all foreign 
nations in Europe, It is an object of just 
ambition, which no one more than myself 
would rejoices to see effected; but I see that 
failure in the attempt is certain and irretriey- 
able ruin, and I would endeavour to inspire 
you with the necessary caution, and make you 
feel that, great as are the objects to be obtained 
by success, the risk is great also.” Suhse- 
quently, his lordship speaks of the mouvement 
on Kabool as an ‘‘adventurous march;” and 
the tone of the instructions in respect to it is 
uniformly discouraging and desponding. Ina 
letter to General Nott, dated July 10th, the 
same tone was preserved. A copy of a letter 
from General Pollock was inclosed, and it was 
intimated that efforts wera in progress to in- 
crease the amount of carriage at the disposal 


terror of Affghanistan operated so strongly on 
the drivers, that extensive desertion might 
be apprehended, and that the animals which 
left Ferozepore might never reach Jelalabad. 


That which succeeds offers more of|General Nott was warned that his success in 


marchiog upon Kabool must in a great measure 
depend on the support to be expected from 
General Pollock, and the dangers to be appre- 
hended in passing Gundamuck were pressed 
upon his attention ; after which the governor- 
general thus continued, maintaining strictly 
the tone of his previous letter: “‘ The return 
of your two armies to India in a state of 
efficiency is of more importance than any auc- 
cess you might obtain at a great cost of men; 
and, as J hava already told you, the occurrence 
of another great reverse would be of very fatal 
consequence.” Writing to General Pollock a 
few days afterwards, when, as his lordship 
stated, he expected General Nott was in pos- 
session of his letter of the 4th, above quoted, 
he says: “My expectation is, that Major- 
General Nott will feel himself sufficiently 
strong, and be sufficiently provided with car- 
riags, to march upon Ghuznee and Kahool.” 
Believing, therefore, that General Nott was 
sufficiently strong to take this step, the gover- 
nor-general had notwithstanding held language 
calculated to make the commander doubt its 
success; and which, if addressed to many men, 
would certainly have led to its abandonment. 
With General Nott it had no such effect. The 
opening sentence of the gallant officer’s answer 
contains the pith of his decision, and well 
deserves to be quoted, on accuunt of its 
soldierly character. ‘‘ Having well considered 
the subject of your lordship’s letter of the 4th 
instant; having looked at the difficulties in 
every point of view, and reflected on the 
advantages which would attend a successful 
accomplishment of such a move, and the moral 
influence it would have throughout Asia, I 
have come to a determination to retire a 
portion of the army under my command wid 
Ghuznee aud Kabool. IJ shall take with me 
not a large but a compact and well-tried force, 
on which I can rely. Your lordship may rest 
assured that all prudence and every military 
precaution shall be observed: there shall be 
no unnecessary risk ; and, if expedient, I will 
mask Ghuznee and even Kabool. But if an 
opportunity should offer, I will endeavour to 
strike a decisive blow for the honour of our 
arms.” 

It now remains to trace the progress of the 
gallant armies permitted to vindicate the repu- 
tation of the government aud country which 
they served. 

The first event to be noticed, is the destruc- 
tion of thirty-five forts in the Shinwavee valley, 
a short distance from Jelalabad. This service 
was performed by a force under the command 
of Brigadier Monteath. Ths enemy from 
some adjacent heights contemplated their 
blazing forts as long as they were allowed to 
occupy the situation; but their enjoyment 
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of the spectacle was interrupted by an attack |just confidences in his troops, he despatched a 


from part of the British force, led by Major 
Skinner, of her Majesty’s 31st, which, aided 
by a few shrapnels, completely cleared the 
emioences. This affair took place at the 
latter end of July. 

General Pollock moved from Jelalahad on 
the 20th of August, and on the 23rd was at 
Gundamuk. Here he learned that a body of 
the enemy, under two chiefs, held the fort and 
village of Mammoo Khail, about two miles 
distant, and he determined to attack them on 
the following moroing. Accordingly, at four 
o'clock, he moved towards the enemy with her 
Majesty’s 9th foot, the 26th and 60th Bengal 
native infantry, two squadrons of light 
cavalry, some sappers and miners, aod a light 
field-battery. The enemy at first made a 
show of resistance, and continued ia position 
so long that it was hoped they intended to 
resist with their entire force ; but they retired 
as the British troops advanced, and the latter 
entered the village. The fort and another 
village in the vicinity were speedily occupied 
hy British troops; others drove the enemy 
from the hills. Upon the more elevated and 
precipitous of these a stand was sometimes 
made, and a sharp fire of jezails maintained. 
But the vigour with which the various attacks 
were pressed rendered these attempts un- 
availing, and ths whole of the enemy’s camp- 
equipage, with their carriage-cattle, fell into 
the hands of the English, 

General Pollock remained at Gundamuk till 
the 7th of September, when he marched with 
the Ist division of his army, commanded by 
Sir Robert Sale; the second division, uader 
General McCaskill, being left to follow on the 
8th. On that day the progress of the first 
division in its advaaces towards Jugduluk was 
interrupted ; the hills commanding the pass 
heing occupied hy the enemy. These hills 
formed an amphitheatre inclining towards 
the left of the road on which the British 
troops had halted, and the enemy were thus 
enabled to fire into the column; the inter- 
vention of a deep ravine precluding any direct 
approach to them. Guns were opened upou 
them, but with little effect ; and their fire io 
return caused several casualties in the British 
ranks. It was, consequently, necessary that 
an attempt should be made to force their 
position. This was effected with great labour, 
from ths steepness of the ground, but with 
little fighting ; the enemy retiring as the 
British came near them. But the labours of 
the day were not at anend. A large hody of 
the enemy took up a position still more for- 
midahle than that which they had quitted, 
planting their standards on the summit of a 
lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, and 
showing every demonstration of an intention 
to defend them. From this post of defiance, 
however, General Pollock determined to dis- 
lodge them. In his own words, “‘ the achieve- 
ments of the day would have heen incomplete 
were they suffered to remain ;” 
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portion of them, consisting of her Majesty’s 
13th, one company of the 6th, one company of 
the 35th Bengal native infantry, and soms 
sappers, to perform the required duty. 
“Seldom,” says Geoeral Pollock, ‘have 
soldiers had a more arduous task to perform, 
and never was an undertaking of the kind 
surpassed in execution. These lofty heights 
wers assaulted in two columns, led by Captains 
Wilkinson and Broadfoot; the discomfited 
Ghiljies, not relishing an encounter, betook 
themselves to flight, carrying away their 
standards, aod leaving our troops in quiet 
possession of their last and least assailable 
stronghold. It gratifies me,” continues the 
general, “to be enabled to stats that we have 
thus signally defeated, with one division of 
the troops, the most powerful tribes and the 
most inveterate of our enemies, the origioal 
instigators and principal actors in those dis- 
turbances which entailed such disasters on our 
troops last winter.” Captain Nugent, sub- 
assistant commissary-general, was killed in this 
affair, and Sir Robert Sale slightly wouaded. 
The first division advanced without further 
molestation to Tazeen, where they were 
joined by the secoad. The cattle belonging 
to the latter division being fatigued by the 
march, it was deemed expedient to halt for a 
day. This was regarded by the enemy as the 
result of hesitation, and in the afternoon they 
commenced ao attack on the pickets on the 
left flank. Lieuteaant-Colonel Taylor, with 
two huodred and forty meno of her Majesty’s 
9th, being ordered to drive them hack, some 
sharp fighting took place, and the enemy was 
forced up the neighhouring hills, from the 
crests of which they kept up a heavy firs, till 
they were engaged by Colonel Taylor, who, 
with a small party, contrived to creep up one 
of the hills unperceived, and to lie concealed 
till joined by a few more of his men, when, 
rushing on the flank ofthe astonished A fighans, 
he put them to rapid flight, pouring on them 
a destructive fire as they escaped down the 
hill. This well-planned and admirably-exe- 
cuted scheme relieved the left flank of the 
British from the enemy, who forthwith with- 
drew to the right, where they attacked a 
picket of eighty meno of the 60th Bengal 
native iofaotry, under Lisutenaut Mont- 
gomery. The assault was met with great 
intrepidity, and Lieutenant Moatgomery suc- 
ceeded in keeping the enemy off till reinforce- 
ments reached him, when they were driven 
back. So close was the conflict, that recourse 
was frequently had tothe bayonet. Repeated 
attempts upon the pickets were made during 
the night, hut io oo instance with success. 
This was but the prelude to a more serious 
attack. The valley of Tazeea is completely 
eacircled by lofty hills, and on the morning of 
the 13th of September, it was perceived that 
the enemy had occupied io great force every 
height not previously crowned by the British 
troops. On the army commencing to. march, 
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the enemy’s horse appeared in the valley, with 
the intention of falling upon the baggage, but 
the dragoons and native cavalry, by a brilliant 
charge, put them to the rout, and their flight 
was atteaded hy considerahle loss. Oo the 
heights the enemy fared no hetter, though 
they made aa obstinate defence. On the 
approach of the British, the Affyhans, cop- 
trary to their usual custom, advanced to meet 
them, and the thrust of the bayonet in many 
instances decided the contest. The conflict, 
however, was not only severe but protracted, 
the fight being continued through the greater 
part of the day. Ths series of passes called 
Huft Kabul was defended hy the Affghans with 
great obstinacy, but they were driven in suc- 
cession from all their positions, which were 
both aumerous and streag; and the British 
sigoal of three cheers at length aononaced that 
the summit had heen gained. The victory 
was complete, and the loss of the enemy ia 
men severe, Ja addition to that of their guns 
and several standards. The oumber brought 
by them iato the field was about sixteen 
thousand, and Akbar Khan io person com- 
manded. At the spot whers this hattle took 
place, the massacre of the British in ths early 
part of the year was consummated, and here 
they were now avenged, the energetic repre- 
sentations of the military authorities haviog 
happily succeeded io obtaining permission to 
perform this act of justice. 

The loss of the English was only thirty-two 
killed. The oumber of wounded was mere 
considerable, being a hundred and thirty. 
Among the latter were Captain Lushingtoa, 
of her Majesty’s 9th; Captain Geils and 
Lieutenant Montgomery, of the 60th native 
lofantry ; and Lieutenant Norton, of the 58th 
native iofaatry. No British officers were 
killed; but a distinguished native, named 
Hyder Ali, who commanded the Jezailchees, 
and who is noticed by General Pollock as “a 
most gallant and enterprising soldisr,” fell in 
the act of seiziog oae of the enemy's standards. 
Attacks on the haggage of the British were 
frequent during the day; hut through the 
vigilance of Lieutenant-Colooel Richmond, 
commandiag the rear-guard, all failed. 

The enemy being completely dispersed, 
Geoeral Pollock pursued his march, aad 
encamped at Khoord-Kahool, without ea- 
countering further opposition. Oa the 14th 
of September he marched to Boothauk, and 
on the 15th moved on to Kabool, and en- 
camped upoa the race-course there. On the 
following morniag, he proceeded with a party 
of troops to the Bala Hissar; aod there, amid 
the shouts of the soldiery, the roar of artillery, 
and the inspiring strain of the British national 
air, planted the colours of his country to wave 
in proud triumph over the place from wheace, 
a few mouths hefore, a miserable hand of 
British subjects had crept forth, humiliated, 
destitute, aod spiritless—relying on the suffer- 
ance of a treacherous eaemy, whose vengeance 
was soon glutted hy their destruction. The 
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counsels of General Pollock and General Nott 
had prevailed; and here was the result. 

The progress of General Pollock has been 
traced to the spot whence the taraished honour 
of the Eoglish name called aloud for viadication, 
and the blood of slaughtered English subjects 
for punishment on the murderers. It now 
remains to delineate that of his gallant coad- 
jutor. It has heen intimated that General 
Nott proposed to take only a portion of his 
force to Ghuzoes aod Kahool. The rest 
retired, under General England, by way of 
Quetta, and pursued their march with little 
molestation. General Nott commenced his 
march on the 9th of August, with her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th and 41st foot, the 2ad, 16th, 38th, 
42ad, and 48rd Beagal native iafantry, the 
8rd Bombay light cavalry, and some irregular 
horse, a troop of Bombay horse artillery, two 
companies of foot artillery (one Beaogal and 
one Bomhay), a troop of the shah’s native 
horse artillery, and some sappers. The oum- 
ber of guns was tweaty-two, of various 
calibre. A large stock of ammunition was 
taken, and forty days’ provisions. Nothing 
heyond the ordinary annoyances of a march 
through a hostile country occurred, till the 
28th of August, when ao attack oo the rear- 
guard, hy a hody of the enemy, required the 
despatch of some cavalry to disperse the 
assailants. This duty was satisfactorily per- 
formed hy two parties of irregulars. A more 
serious affair occurred on the same day. 
The enemy having fallea on some grass-cutiers, 
while eagaged io their labours, Captaia 
Delamere, of the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
with two companies of that regiment, and 
about three hundred irregulars, set off to 
rescuethem., The enemy retired precipitately, 
aod led on the British party a considerahle 
distance, till the pursuers uaexpectedly con- 
fronted a vast force, believed to bs the army 
of Shumsoodeen, the Affghan goveraor of 
Ghuznee. Retreat was, of course, inevitable ; 
but it was commenced in aa orderly maoner. 
The ensmy, however, closing in upoa the 
retreating force, to within fifty or sixty yards 
of them, and pouring ia a heavy fire, it hecame 
necessary to make an attempt to drive the 
foe to a greater distance. The squadrons were 
accordiogly ordered to froat, and one of them 
to charge. The charge was intrepidly exe- 
cuted ; hut a tremendous fire of matchlocks 
heiag brought in aid of the eaemy’s force, 
their assailants were hurled hack ia disorder. 
They rallied at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, though still under a heavy fire, and 
the retreat was thenceforward conducted in 
good order. The loss sustained was heavy, 
and it included ssveral valuable officers. 
Captains Bury aod Reeves, of the 3rd Bom- 
hay cavalry were killed ; the former is said to 
have cut dowo four of the enemy hefore he 
was overpowered, Captain Ravenscroft and 
Lieutsnant Mackenzie, of the same regiment, 
and Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the shah’s 
horse, wera wounded, the two former severely, 
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The attack on the grass-cutters was said to 
have proceeded from the occupants of a fort 
in the vicinity, to which the attention of the 
British commander was now directed. On his 
approaching it, some unarmed persons came 
out to supplicate his forbearauce, representing 
that themselves and their companions had 
taken no part in the attack. Captain F. 
White, with the light company of her Majesty’s 
40th, was thereupoo ordered to enter, aod 
ascertain, by examination, whether there was 
reason to believe the represeatation to be true ; 
but on advancing, with Major Leech, who 
acted as interpreter, they were greeted hy a 
volley of matchlock-balls. The company, with 
Captain White, thereupon rushed in, and 
another company of the 40th, the light com- 
pany of the 41st, and some companies from 
native regiments, were ordered to their sup- 
port. The fort was found full of people, all 
armed, and resisting. The assailants were 
infuriated by the treacherous scene just 
executed before them, and the horrors com- 
mon on such occasions followed. very man 
that was met was put to the sword, the place 
was set on fire, aod in a short time was a mags 
of blazing ruins. The hollowness of the 
assertion by which it was sought to divert 
the British commander from attacking the 
fort, was demonstrated by the seizure, among 
other spoil, of a string of camels bearing the 
commissariat brand. 

On the 30th of August, Shumsoodeen was 
in the vicinity of the British camp ia great 
force, and General Nott moved out with about 
half his troops to meet him, The enemy’s left 
was upon a bill of some elevation ; their centre 
and right extended along a low ridge, until 
their flank reached a fort filled with their mea, 
This fort appears to have been the first object 
of attack by the British force ; and it does not 
seem thatthe attempt was successful. During 
the time thus occupied, a canoonading was 
maintained on both sides with apparently no 
great effect ; but on the advance of the British 
columns the enemy gave way and dispersed in 
all directions. Their tents aod an immense 
quantity of ammunition were captured, and 
two guns, one of which was broken by the 
shot of the British and left oa the field, the 
other brought in by Captain Christie and 
Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the irregular horse. 

On the 5th of September, General Nott was 
before Ghuzoee. The hills north of the city 
were cleared of the enemy and occupied by the 
British. The camp was established at Rozeh, 
about two miles and a half distant, and prepa- 
rations were actively commenced for assault, a 
principal attack, supported by two false ones, 
being meditated. Throughout the night the be- 
siegers carried on their preparations, and the 
enemy appeared to be in some degree on the 
alert. A brisk matchlock-fire had been com- 
menced early in the evening, but it gradually 
slackened, and after a time ceased altogether. 
At dusk the enemy’s iofantry had been ob- 
served crossing the river near the water gate, 
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with the inteution, it was supposed, of attack- 
ing the working party during the night, but 
in the moroing it was ascertained that the 
place had been evacuated, and before sunrise 
both towa and citadel were in quiet possession 
of the invaders, There being no enemy, the 
sole labour of the victors was that of destruc- 
tion, and the 7th and 8th of September were 
employed in this work. Fourteeo mines were 
sprung in the walls of the citadel, all with 
effect, and the gateways, both of the citadel 
and town, with the roofs of the principal 
huildings, were fired. Among the trophies of 
success, were the gates of the tomb of Maho- 
met of Ghuznee, believed previously to have 
belonged to the temple of Somnauth, respect- 
ing which the governor-general had expressed 
considerable interest. Oo the 10th, General 
Nott marched from Ghuznee, and on the 14th 
and 15th his army had to dislodge about 
12,000 mea, occupying a succession of heights, 
and intercepting his march upon Beenee Badan 
aod Mydao. Ono the 16th, Geoeral Nott was 
at Urghundee, and on the 17th within five 
iniles of Kabool, which city General Pollock 
had previously entered. 

The Affghan war was now drawing to a 
close. No party had ever contemplated any 
attempt to re-establish permanently the British 
power in the country; but it was deemed 
expedient to despatch a force under Major- 
General McCaskill against Istalif, a rather 
large and populous towao in Kobh-i-daman, 
upwards of twenty miles distant from Kabool, 
ia a north-westerly direction. The force en- 
camped within four miles of the place on the 
28th of September, and on the eveniag of that 
day a reconooissance was made. The position 
of the place was found extremely stroag. 
The town, which was composed of masses of 
houses and forts, was built on the slope of a 
mountain, ia the rear of which appeared yet 
loftier eminences, shutting in a defile leading 
to Toorkistan. No mode of access was dis- 
cernible except by surmounting ridges of hills 
separated by deep ravines, or threading by 
narrow roads a series of gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards, fenced in with strong inclosure 
walls ; the whole of which, with the mountain 
sides and the tops of the houses, were occupied 
by Jezailchees. The confidence which the 
enemy reposed in the strength of the place 
was attested by their having retained within 
the town the womeao and children of the 
tahabitanots, as well as those of numerous 
refugees from Kabool. 

Notwithstanding these indications of diffi- 
culty, General McCaskill ventured upon an 
assault, and soon after daylight broke on the 
morning after his arrival, the troops were iu 
motion in two columns; the right, to which 
was attached the mountaia-traia, commandcd 
by Brigadier Tulloch; the left, which was 
accompanied by Captain Blocd’s battery and 
the eighteen-pounders, by Brigadier Stacy, 
A third column, composed of a wing of her 
Majesty's 4th and the cavalry under Major 
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Lockwood, and commanded by Majer Sim- 
mons, was allotted as a reserve. Captain 
Christie’s herse protected the haggage. The 
eclumaus in their progress met with some 
anneyances from the Jezailchees, but these 
were repressed by the light treeps and guns. 
The peint selected for attack was a village 
called Ismallah, which Brigadier Tullech’s 


column assaulted on its left, while that of 


Brigadier Stacy, by making a leng détowr, 
attacked its right. The fermer column came 
inte action first, but was followed after no 
great delay by the other. The combined 
attacks were marked by extracrdinary steadi- 
ness as well as impetuosity, and the enemy 
gradually gave way, uatil the inclosures, forts, 
heights, suburbs, and tewn were successively 
won hy the assailants. The reserve established 
itself on the lewer heights, all beyend being 
in possession of the columns which had pre- 
ceded. A vast ameunt ef property was found 
in the tewn, and two guns were takea, one of 
which was immediately turned on the enemy 
by its capter, Lieutenant Elmhirst, of her 
Majesty’s 9th foot. This regiment distin- 
guished itself greatly in the assault, as did also 
her Majesty’s 41st, the 26th, 42nd, and 43rd 
native infantry, and the sappers and miners, 
The loss sustained was net severe 3 one officer 
only was killed, Lieutenant Evans, of her 
Majesty’s 41st. A considerable part of the 
town was destreyed by the captors before they 
quitted it, The same fate awaited Charekar, 
and was carried into effect by the same 
hands, 

But far more gratifying than any exercise 
of vindictive justice, however sigoal and 
necessary, was the recovery of the prisoners, 
for whose safety the mest serious apprehen- 
sions had long heen entertained. Akbar Khan 
had threatened to carry them te Toerkistan, 
and there distribute them as slaves; a threat 
which the character of him by whem it was 
uttered rendered ef very prebahble fulfilment. 
Saleh Mahomed Khan, who had charge of the 
priseners at Bameean, had received orders to 
remove them to a greater distance. ‘‘ All 
hepe of deliverance,” says Lieutenant Eyre, 
*‘ seemed new at an end ; and we endeavoured 
te resign ourselves te a fate that seemed 
inevitable. 
ordained otherwise. At ten P.M. te cur un- 
heunded astonishment, Major Pettinger came 
te inform us that Saleh Mahomed Khan had 
offered to make us over to the British general, 
on cendition of our securing te him the pay- 
ment of 20,000 rupees in ready cash, and 
1,000 rupees per menth for life.” The latter 
sum was the amount of his pay as commander 
of a regiment. General Shelton and Colenel 
Palmer refused te become parties to this 
agreement, lest they sheuld implicate them- 
selves with Akbar Khan ; but the remainder 
of the British officers reselved te embrace the 
chance presented to them, and, if treachery 
should be manifested, te endeavour to master 
the guard, and hold pessessioa of the fort till 
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But Providence had mercifully 
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succeur should arrive. They had not, how- 
ever, occasion to resort te this desperate 
attempt. Saleh Mahomed gave no cause for 
suspicion ; and the decisive conduct of Major 
Pottinger, in nominating « new governer 
of the province, in the name of the British 


gevernment, secured the ohedience of that 


numereus hedy who are always prepared te 
give their adhesion to the party that seems 
to be in the ascendant. The Huzareh chiefs 


declared in favour of the British party, and 
the latter cemmenced its march unmelested. 


General Pollock being apprised of the turn 


which affairs had taken at Bameean, caused a 
hody of 700 Kuzzulbash herse te advance 
towards that place, accompanied hy Sir Rich- 
mend Shakespear. The zeal with which this 
mevement was executed is proved by the fact 
ef the ferce having traversed ninety miles of 
mountainous country in twe marches. 
days after the departure of the Kuzzulbash 
ferce on this duty, General Pellock despatched 
a force, under Sir Rehert Sale, to eccupy the 
Urghundee Pass. 
the emancipated priseners were met by Sir 
Richmend Shakespear and the Kuzzulhashes ; 
and on the 20th they re-entered Sir Rehert 
Sale’s camp at Urghundee. 
veteran had arrived at that place on the pre- 
ceding day; it was the anniversary cf his 
birth, on which he numbered sixty years. 
Having halted fer the night, be left his camp 
standing, and mounted te meet the returning 
captives, whem he had then the happiness ef 
placing in triumph under the pretecticn of 
the brave meo who had been the sharers of 
his teils and his glory. 


Four 


Ono the 17th of Septemher, 


The illustrious 


Nothiag now remained hut to withdraw the 
army te India; aud this operation was effected 
with little annoyance—nene of sufficient im- 
pertance te call for notice in this werk. As 
the British gevernment renounced all con- 
nection with Affghanistan, there was no 
motive fer retaining Dest Mahomed and the 
ether Affghan prisoners in captivity. Their 
intended release was accordingly anneunced in 
a government notification, couched io that 
grandiloquent tone which seems to have heen 
inseparably associated with our Affghan expe- 
dition. One act, marked by singularly bad 
taste, was threatened, but net perfermed. It 
was publicly intimated to be the intention of 
the geverner-general te parade the prisoners 
for exhibition at a grand military show te he 
got up at Ferozepere. The metives which 
led to the abandonment of the design are not 
known ; and in the absence of authentic in- 
fermation, it would be worse than useless to 
attempt te conjecture them. It is well that 
our national reputation escaped the stain 
which would have been incurred by a renewal 
ef one ef the mest barbareus practices of 
bygene times, in the production of an array of 
captive princes te grace the triumph of cen- 
querers. The pageant, however, teck place, 
theugh the acters chiefly relied on for attrac- 
tion were withdrawn. Still it seems to have 
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been a showy spectacls; and perhaps the 
stage of Drury-lane Theatre has not often 
presented anything better calculated to please 
the ‘‘children of a larger growth” who de- 
light in such displays, There were painted 
elephants, triumphal arches, waving banners, 
and roariog artillery. The curtain had fallen 
on the tragedy, and, in accordance with 
theatrical usage, a splendid pantomime fol- 
lowed. This latter performance, it is to be 
presumed, afforded gratification to its con- 
trivers ; and if it effected this, its object was, 
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without doubt, answered. And thus, with 
masking and mummery, terminated a war 
more calamitous than any which Britain had 
previously waged in the East—-a war the 
termination of which, but for the noble spirit 
evinced by those intrusted with high military 
command, would have left the names of our 
country a byword of reproach; would have 
roused every unfriendly state ta active hos- 
tility, and have placed in mortal peril, not 
merely the supremacy, but the very existence 
of British power in India. 
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THE festivities of Ferozepore closed with 
noise and show the chapter of British adven- 
ture in Affghanistan ; but there was another 
country bordering the western frontier of the 
English possessions in India with which un- 
adjusted differences yet existed. In regard 
to Sinde, the time for painted elephants and 
other constituent parts of Oriental spectacle 
had not arrived. Diplomacy and intrigue 
were there actively at work, A British farce 
was in the country, and the question of the 
continued existence of Sinde as even a nomi- 
nally independent state, trembled in the 
balance which the active commander of that 
force held in his grasp and directed at his will, 

To understand the relatians then existing 
between Sinde and the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment, a brief retrospect will be necessary. 
For a considerable period preceding the year 
1786, Sinde was ruled by a tribe called 
Kulbooras. At that period the Kulbooras, 
after a series of struggles extending over 
several years, were displaced by another 
tribe, the Talpoors, the chief of which was 
named Meer Futteh Ali. This personage 
assigned distinct portions of the conquered 
country to two of his relations; and thus 
arose the states of Khyrpoor and Meerpoor. 
But the larger division of territory was re- 
tained by Futteh Ali himself, in connection 
with hia three brothers, whom, by a strange 
arrangement, he associated with him in the 
government. This chief state contained the 
capital of the country, Hyderabad, and from 
this cause was generally called by that name. 
The extraordinary mode of government intro- 
duced by Meer Futteh Ali continued to be 
maintained after his death, and was imitated 
at Khyrpoor, where a plurality of ameers 
claimed and exercised authority, though one 
was recognized as chief. 

The efforts of the East-Iudia Company to 


prosecute their commercial pursuits in Sinde 
had never been very successful. The earliest 
attempt ta establish a factory seems ta have 
been made in the year 1758; but the estab- 
lishment was withdrawn in 1775, under in- 
structions from England. The reason for the 
withdrawal was not the absence of mercantile 
promise, hut the existence of differences with 
the government, which led probably to the 
apprehension of serious danger ta the factory, 
and those who conducted its affairs. Twenty- 
four years elapsed without any endeavour on 
the part of the East-India Company to revive 
their mercantile connection in Sinde; but in 
1799 permission was obtained for the estab- 
lishment of a factory at Tatta, and it was 
subsequently sought to extend the transactions 
of the company to Kurrachee. The Kulboora 
dynasty had now given way ta that of Talpoar ; 
but the new rulers were not more favourably 
disposed to foreign commerce than the old 
ones, The chief of the British establishment 
was peremptorily ordered to quit Kurrachee, 
and confine his operations to Tatta; and after 
a few months he and his associates were ex- 
pelled from Sinde altagether. So many import- 
ant affairs then, and for some time afterwards, 
pressed upon the attention of the Anglo- 
Indian government, that for some years Sinde 
and its jealous spirit af exclusian seem to have 
been little thought of. In 1809, however, a 
treaty, singularly brief and dry, was concluded 
between the British gavernment and that 
country, the only noticeable articls in which 
provided for the exclusion of the French from 
Sinde. In 1820, another treaty was con- 
cluded, by which all Eurapeans and Americans 
were excluded from seitling in Sinde, while it 
was stipulated that the subjects of each of the 
contracting states should be allowed to reside 
in the dominions of the other, so long as they 
should conduct themselves in an orderly and 
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peaceable manner. The ameers also under- 
took to restrain all tribes and persons within 
their limits from making inroads upon the 
British dominions, or committing depredations 
within them. Thus matters stood, the British 
and Sindean governments treating each other 
with a cold and restrained civility, till 1832, 
when the opening of the Indus for the pur- 
poses of commerce became a favourite object 
with the Anglo-Indian government, as well 
ae with the mercantile community at home. 
Through the agency of Colonel Pottinger a 
treaty was concluded with Khyrpoor, by 
which the use of the river and roads within 
the limits of that state was secured to the 
merchants of Hindostan, upon whatever terms 
might be settled with the government of 
Hyderabad ; and a written statement of just 
and reasonable duties was to be furnished, A 
treaty having the same object was more re- 
luctantly acceded to by the rulers of Hyder- 
abad whose jealousy was distinctly marked 
by the conditions which they attached to the 
privilege of navigating the river and travers- 
ing the roads. They were these :—first, that 
no military stores should be conveyed by 
either; secondly, that no armed vessels or 
boats should be used on the river ; thirdly— 
aod this restriction is the most remarkable of 
all, seeing that by the treaty of 1832 the sub- 
jects of the British government were entitled 
to remain in the dominions of the ameers— 
that no English merchants should settle in 
Sinde, but should come as occasion might re- 
quire ; aod “having etopped to transact their 
business,” should return to India. Further ; 
merchants from British towns were to be pro- 
vided with passports, the grant of which was 
to be duly intimated to the authorities of 
Hyderabad, by whom a ecale of duties was 
to be fixed, and not departed from. A sup- 
plementary treaty, bearing date two days later 
than that last noticed, promised that the table 
of duties to be levied by the ameers should be 
examined by officers of the British govern- 
ment versed in affairs of traffic; and if it 
appeared to them too high, the government 
of Hyderabad, on a representation to that 
effect, was to reduce the duties. This was 
certainly one of the most extraordinary stipu- 
lations ever inserted in a commercial treaty. 
It virtually gave to the British government 
the power of fixing the duties to be levied by 
the government of Hyderabad on foreign 
goods passing through their territories, The 
concession of such a power evinces great con- 
fidence, or great fear ; to which motive it is 
to be attributed, is a question which it would 
be a waste of time todiscnss. The time neces- 
sary for making the inquiries requisite to a 
just determination of the amount of toll to be 
levied, seems to have been considerable ; for it 
was not till the 23rd of December, 1834, that 
the scale was settled. This was effected by 
an additional treaty with Hyderabad, bearing 
date on that day. 

Some time afterwards, Sinde was thrent- 
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ened by Runjeet Singh. The British govern- 
ment was not unwilling to undertake the office 
of a mediator between the parties; but it 
would seem as though eomething more was 
looked for than the preservation of peace. If 
this only had been the object, it might bave 
been effected without any importsnt change 
in the subsisting relations between the two 
states. A most important change was, how- 
ever, contemplated by the British govern- 
ment, and it may best be explained in their 
own words :—‘“‘ We considered it our duty to 
endeavour to induce the maharajah to lay 
aside his hostile intentions. It appeared to 
ue also, that this opportunity ought not to be 
neglected, of establishing the British influence 
on a solid basis in Sinde, a country which is 
of great importance to us, both from its com- 
manding the entrance to the Indus, and from 
its position in reference to the Punjab and 
Affghanistap. With these viewe, we, on the 
one hand, instructed Captain Wade to endea- 
vour, by any means short of actual menace, 
to deter the maharajah from advancing against 
Shikarpore, while, on the other, we desired 
Colonel Pottinger to intimate to the ameere 
that we were ready to enter into a closer 
alliance with them on such terms as might be 
mutually agreed on. Owing to the distance 
of the scene and the uncertainty of events, 
we did not consider it expedient to prescribe 
to Colonel Pottinger the precise conditions on 
which he was to treat. He was anthorized 
by us to offer our protection against the Sikhs, 
and we expressed onr hope that, with a view 
to enable us to fulfil this obligation, the 
ameers would consent permanently to receive, 
and to pay the expense of, a body of Britieh 
troops, to be stationed at their capital. Short 
of this, we informed him, that he was at 
liberty to offer the mediation of the British 
government with Maharajah Ruojeet Singh, 
on condition of the reception of a British 
agent at Hyderabad, and, of course, of all the 
relations between Sinde and Lahore being 
conducted solely through the medium of 
British officers, and of the expense of any 
temporary deputation of the British troops 
into Sinde, which might be found requisite, 
being defrayed by the ameers.” The state 
of affairs was not ripe for the former of these 
plans ; but one feature of the latter was intro- 
duced in a treaty concluded by Colonel Pot- 
tinger in April, 1838, by which the British 
government engaged to interpose its good 
offices to adjust the differences between the 
ameers and their powerful neighbour ; and the 
ameers agreed to the permanent residence of 
ao accredited British minister at the court of 
Hyderabad, with the power of changing hisordi- 
nary place of abode, and the right of being at- 
tended by such an escort as might by his own 
government be deemed suitable. The reception 
ofa permanent British agent was very distasteful 
to the government of Hyderabad ; but Colonel] 
Pottinger was instructed to state, that unless 
this point were conceded, the interposition of 
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the British government with Runjeet Singh 
could not he affirmed. The presence of a 
British agent was probably necessary to the 
preservation of the unmolested right of navi- 
gating the Indus, which had been assented to 
hy the ameers seme years before; and had 
the demanda of the government of British 
India heen restricted to this, they would 
scarcely have been accused of asking too much 
for their services in preserving Sinde from 
an unequal contest with the ambitions and 
powerful ruler of the Punjab. But the further 
views which were entertained, and in all like- 
lihood never lost sight of, cannot be approved. 
The desire to reduce Sinde to the condition 
of a subsidiary state, ought to have found no 
place in British counsels. The Sindean govern- 
ments had always been cold and unfriendly, 
but never hostile. They wished to keep aloof 
from British connection, but they had never 
afforded ground for anxiety or alarm. 

About two months after the ratification of 
the new treaty between the British govern- 
ment and Sinde, the position of those two 
powers was embarrassed by the conclusion of 
the tripartite treaty, to which the British go- 
vernment, Runjeet Singh, and Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk, were the parties, Sinde had formerly 
been a dependency of Kabool—that is, its rulers 
had paid tribute to the sovereign of Kabool 
whenever the latter was strong enough to 
enforce payment. But the low state of the Aff- 
ghan power had for many years rendered this 
impracticable, and consequently nothing had 
been paid. By the tripartite treaty, Shah 
Shoojah renounced all claim to further pay- 
ment, and consented to receive, in consequence 
of the arrears, such a sum as might be deter- 
mioed by the British government. On this 
arrangemeot the ameers had never heen con- 
sulted, and consequently its effect was to 
transfer to another an undefined portion of 
their wealth without their own consent. They 
had, without doubt, never intended to pay 
anything, and it is quite certain that, without 
the aid of their British ally, Shah Shoojah 
could never have compelled them to make 
payment of the fraction of a rupee. The 
British government had proffered its services 
to arrange the differences of the ameers with 
Runjeet Singh, and they had been accepted ; 
this government now undertook, without refer- 
ence to one of the powers interested, to deter- 
mine how much of an outstanding claim should 
he paid, and how much remitted. Shah Shoojah 
consented to he bonnd by their award, for on 
that rested his only hope of getting anything ; 
but that the ameers should be equally ready 
to submit to an authority founded, with regard 
to them, upon pure assumption, and which 
was created for the very purpose of levying a 
contribution upon them, could not reasonably 
be expected. But the case was embarrassed 
by a release from Shah Shoojah which the 
ameers produced. By this document, the 
former renounced all claims or pretensions 
upon Sinde or Shikarpore, and engaged that 
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none should ever be made, With reference 
to the release, the resident might well observe, 
“how this is to be got over I do not myself 
see.” The anthority whith the resident repre- 
sented took a different view, and he was ap- 
prised of that view in the following terms :— 
“The governor-general is of opinion that it is 
not incumbent on the British government to 
enter into any formal investigation of the plea 
adduced by the ameers ;” though it was added 
that the arbitration of the question might pos- 
sibly be left, by mutual consent, to the British 
envoy at the court of Shah Shoojah. 

Tt happened most opportunely, that about 
this time one of the ameers was detected in 
carrying on a correspondence with Persia. 
This undoubtedly indicated an unfriendly spirit 
towards the British government; but with re- 
ference to its own proceedings, that govern- 
ment could scarcely deem itself aggrieved. 
The discovery, however, was employed in aid 
of the desigus already in progress, and great 
indignation was expressed at the “duplicity ” 
of the ameer, “‘in maintaining, at the same 
moment, professions of submission to Persia 
and of close alliance with the British govern- 
ment. That ‘close alliance,” it should here 
be remembered, had never heen sought by the 
ameers—it had heen forced upon them; and 
an alliance which was to allow the stronger 
party to dispose of the treasures and occupy 
the territory of the weaker at pleasure, could 
not be regarded by the latter with much 
gratification. 

The summary and determined manner in 
which the British government was prepared to 
treat the insubordination complained of will 
best he illustrated hy a few extracts from the 
instructions furnished to its agent for his 
guidance in dealing with the refractory party. 
“*Tt seems open to you to decide upon pro- 
claiming, a8 soon as a force from Bombay 
may enable you to do so with effect, that an 
act of hostility and bad faith having been 
committed toward the British government, the 
share in the government of Sinde which has 
been held by the guilty party shall be trans- 
ferred to the more faithful members of the 
family ; and it may be thought right tu accom- 
pany this transfer with a condition, that, asa 
security for the future, a British subsidiary 
force shall be maintained in Sinde ; or, secondly, 
the maintenance of this force may be required 
without the adoption of an act so rigorous as 
that of deposition; or, thirdly, it may he 
thought expedient, upon submissioo, and the 
tender by the ameer of such aniends as may he 
in his power, to point out to him that no 
better reparation can he given than hy ex- 
ertions to give effect to the treaty formed for 
the restoration of Shah Shoojah, by a cordial 
adoption of its terms, and by exertions on 
every side to facilitate the success of the 
coming expedition, the party or parties to the 
breach of faith now commented upon being 
required to contribute much more largely than 
the other ameer or ameers to the pecuniary 
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composition to be paid to Shah Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk. The courses first named is, in the 
opinion of his lordship, clearly justified by the 
circumstances of the cass ; it would alone gives 
security for the future ; and every other course 
would seem to put the friends and the un- 
friendly, the faithful and the faithless, on the 
same footing.” 

These instructions it was easy to enunciate ; 
to carry them out in any way was a matter of 
difficulty. With this difficulty the resident 
had to grapple, as well as with others con- 
nected with the arrival of the Bombay force 
destined for the invasion of Affehanistan. The 
ameers were expected to afford facilities for 
obtaining supplies—they afforded none, but, 
on the contrary (those of Hyderabad at least), 
were not unnaturally anxious to throw every 
possible impediment in the way of procuring 
them. Throngh the exertions of various offi- 
cers, the force, however, was provided with 
the means of advancing ; and it gradually ap- 
proached the capital of Lower Sinde. 

The resident had deferred making to the 
ameers a definite communication of the views 
of the British government as to their fature 
position till this period ; and as a diplomatist 
he acted rightly. Ths ameers were intensely 
averse to even the passage of troops through 
their territories: the notion of a British force 
permanently occnpying any part of those ter- 
ritories had never entered their minds. The 
time at length arrived for suggestiog it, and 
the draft of a treaty was submitted to them, 
the second article of which declared that the 
governor-general of India had commanded that 
a British force should be kept in Sinde, to he 
stationed at Tatta, where a cantonment was to 
be formed, and that the strength of this force 
was to depend on the pleasure of the said 
governor-general. Thus in the outset it was 
assumed that the rulers of Sinds were de- 
pendent upon the government of British India, 
for the stationing of a military force at Tatta, 
and the determining the amount of the force, 
were not made subjects of mutual contract ; 
the first point was rested on the governor- 
general’s command, and the second was left to 
his pleasure. By the next sneceeding articles 
it was provided that the ameers should pay a 
sum (left open in the draft) ‘‘io part of the 
expense of the force, from the presence of 
which they will derive such vast advantages.” 
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describing the progress of the intercourse 
between Sinds and the British goverament. 
The ameer said, ‘‘ Hers is another annoyance. 
Since the day that Sinde has been connected 
with the English, thers has always been some- 
thing new; your government is never satis- 
fied ; we are anxious for your friendship, but 
we cannot be continually persecuted. We 
have given a road to your troops through our 
territories, and now you wish to remain.” 

It would be useless to pursue the history of 
this period minutely. Ths ameers of Hydera- 
bad were well disposed to resist, and ths 
Beloochee population not less ready to sup- 
port their resistance. The British mission 
returned from the capital to the British camp, 
danger being apprehended from a covtinued 
stay at the former place. But difficulties, dis- 
couragements, and circumstances of emharrass- 
ment congregated thick and fast round the 
ameers. ‘The army of Sir John Keane was 
marching onward to Hyderabad ; the reserve 
was in possession of Kurrachee. Sir Alexander 
Burnes had concladed a treaty with the ameers 
of Khyrpoor, hy which possession of Bukkur 
had heen obtained; and Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, with the force under his command, was 
approaching from that quarter. In this situa- 
tion the ameers had no choice, but, in their 
own language, to become our ‘‘bumblest 
slaves,” and the offensive treaty was ac- 
cepted ; the sum to he paid for the subsidiary 
force heing fixed at three lacs. But this treaty 
was not entirely approved hy the government 
of British India. Three of the articles which 
related to the use of Kurrachee as a port 
during the months wheo other modes of com- 
municating hetween Bombay and Sinds were 
not available, were struck out, inasmuch as 
the English were in possession of that place, 
and their government meant to keep it. In 
the second article, as accepted by the ameers, 
the exercise of the ‘‘ pleasure” of the go- 
veroor-general, as to the force to be main- 
tained in Sinde, had beeu restricted to ths 
employment of five thousand men. This was 
qualified so as to declare no more than that 
‘it was not intended” that the force should 


‘exceed five thousand fighting men ; thus vir- 


tually restoring the article to its original state. 
By another modification, the power of the 
British government was almost indefinitely ex- 
tended as to ths choice of the locality in which 


Such was the language employed ; the chief|this force should he stationed. Instead of being 


advantage, as far as can be discerned, heing 
the exchange of sovereignty for dependence. 
The draft treaty was laid before the ameers, 
and Lieutenant Eastwick, with some other 
British officers, were admitted to an audiences, 
for the purpose of discussing and explaining 
this extraordinary document. On this occasion, 
Noor Mahomed took from a box all the treatiss 
that had formerly been entered into with the 
British government, and significantly asked, 
‘What is to hecome of all these?” The question 
was not an inappropriate one, and it was fol- 


fixed absolutely at Tatta, it was to be either 
thers, or at ‘‘such other place westward of the 
river Indus” as the governor-general might 
select. There were other alterations, the most 
important of which was thse omission of an 
article restraining the British government 
from forming any treaty or engagement 
which could possibly affect the interests of 
Sinde, without the knowledge and concurrence 
of the ameers, Ths remainder it will not be 
requisite to notice. The result of the changes 
may readily be anticipated ; the ameers ob- 


lowed by some observations oot unfaithfully|jected, implored, and finally gave way, by 
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affixing their seals to the revised documents. 
Thus, in a very brief period, was Sinde reduced 
from a state of perfect independence to that of 
a feudatory of the British government. 

When Lord Auckland retired from the 
government of British India, the subsidiary 
treaty was that which regulated the relations 
of that government with Sinde. Little of 
importance had occurred since its ratifica- 
tion, except the death of Noor Mahomed, the 
chief of the college of ameers at Hyderabad, 
aod some negotiations for transferring to the 
British the management of Shikarpore, which 
were aever concluded. It was alleged that 
the ameers had heen engaged with various 
parties in correspondence of a tendency op- 
posed to British interests. The charge is not 
improbable, and may have been true; but it 
is remarkable that the terrible reverses which 
our armies sustained in Affrhanistan, and the 
consequent diminutioa of our military reputa- 
tion, did aot tempt the ameers, writhing as 
they were under a deep sense of wrong, iato 
any overt act of hostility. Indeed, the man 
likely to be best informed on the subject, 
Coloael Outram, political ageot in Sinde, 
declared that “ aothiug very definite had been 
resolved on,” and expressed an opinion that 
‘such changeable, puerile, and divided chief- 
tains” were not “ever likely to enter into 
deep, and consequently dangerous, coospiracy ;” 
nor did he ‘‘ consider that anything of the sort 
would be persevered in so long as no further 
disasters befell our arms in Afighanistan.” 
This was written on the last day of May, 1842, 
when our prospects in Affghanistan were 
brightening. 

Early in the year 1842, Lord Ellenhborough, 
as already mentioned, arrived in India as the 
successor of Lord Auckland. In May, from 
what especial cause does not appear, his lord- 
ship transmitted to Colonel Outram letters 
addressed to the three divisions of the ameers, 
threateniog them with the confiscation of their 
dominions in the event of their proving faith- 
less to the British government. The agent 
was allowed a discretion as to the delivery of 
these letters, and in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion he withheld them. 

The governor-general was prepared to dis- 
possess the ameers of their territories; but 
on the supposition that no sufficient, or osten- 
sibly sufficient, cause might be afforded for 
this step, he meditated an important change 
in their situation, in regard to the British 
government. This was the commutation of 
the tribute payable by the ameers to that 
goverament, by the transfer of territory ; and 
the localities where cessions of territory were 
to be derived, were specified. Colonel Outram 
submitted to the governor-general the sketch 
of a supplemental treaty, embodying these 
views ; but, for some reason not explainable, 
his lordship deemed it not advisable to press 
negotiations on the ameers “ precipitately,” 
and determined ‘‘ to leave their minds for the 
present in tranquillity.” 
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The “tranquillity” conceded was not of long 
duration. In ths month following that in 
which expression had heen given to the wish 
that the ameers should enjoy this inestimable 
hoon of tranquillity, Major-Gsoeral Sir Charles 
Napier was ordered to proceed to Sinde, to 
assume the chief military command there. 
This was not all; hs was also to exerciss the 
chief political and civil authority. Such aa 
arrangement, uader peculiar circumstances, 
may be sometimes beneficial, The present 
instance is pronounced by a writer hostile to 
Lord Auckland, and generally favourahls to 
Lord Ellenhborough, to have been ‘‘a step, at 
such a crisis, of very questionable policy.” 

Sir Charles Napier, in accordance with the 
instructions of the governor-general, proceeded 
to Siode, and on the 5th of October reported 
that the ameers levied tolls on the river, cou- 
trary to the treaty. Without waiting for the 
result of the remoustrance which the British 
representative mads ou the subject, that func- 
tionary was, by instructions forwarded iu 
answer to his communication, directed to inti- 
mate to the ameers that hs was authorized to 
treat for a revision of the treaty. The agent 
to whom these instructions were addressed 
was nothing loth to follow them; and iu a 
paper of extraordinary length he recorded his 
conviction that the existing state of political 
relations between Sinde and the British go- 
verament could oot last—‘‘ That the more 
powerful government would, at no very distant 
period, swallow up the weaker ;” and that “it 
would he hetter to come to the results” at 
once, ‘‘if it could be done with honesty.” Ths 
difficulty of doing it “‘with honesty” was 
great ; but Sir Charles Napier was not a man 
to despair. An array of charges against the 
ameers, extending over a considerable period, 
was traosmitted to the governor-geueral, and 
was answered by the draft of a treaty to be 
presented for the acceptauce of the alleged 
offenders, By this document, required to 
carry into effect the project of obtaining terri- 
tory in place of tribute, certain places were 
pointed out as esntres, to which a convenicnt 
arrondissement of country was to he assigned, 
at the pleasure of the British general and 
political represeatative of his goverament. 
Another portion of territory was to be taken 
to reward the fidelity of the khan of Bhawul- 
pore as a British ally. The ameers wera to 
provide fuel for the steamers navigating the 
Indus ; and if they failed, the servants of the 
British government were to be entitled to fell 
wood within a hundred yards of the banks of 
the river, within the territories of the ameers. 
This was aa offensive privilege, but not the 
most offeasive that was claimed. ‘By a series 
of articles in the treaty, which would seem to 
have been framed purposely with a view to 
insult, the ameers were to cease to exerciss 
the privilege of coining, one of the chief 
characteristics of sovereignty. The British 
government were to coin for them; and, to 
aggravate the indignity offered to these 
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wretched princes, the coin was to bear on one 
side ‘‘the effigy of the sovereign of England,” 
Thus every transaction at every bazaar 
throughout Sinde was to be made the means 
of publicly proclaiming that the ameers had 
ceased to rule; that they had become de- 
pendents of a foreign potentate, and held so 
much of authority as was allowed to remaiao 
with thei only by the eufferance of a superior, 
or of the servants of that superior, Separate 
treaties wers to he tendered to the govsrn- 
ments of Hyderabad, and to thoss of Khyr- 
pore, but they were framed upon the same 
principles, and directed to the same enda. 

The justice of imposing such severe terms 
was rested upon the authenticity of the letters 
said to have been written respectively hy Meer 
Nusseer Khan of Hyderahad, and Meer Roo- 
stum Khan of Khyrpore, and on the escape of 
an insurgent leader from the British autho- 
rities through the agency of a servant of the 
latter prince. As to the letters; every one 
acquainted with Oriental affairs knows that 
correspondence is constantly fabricated to aid 
aby purpose that may be io hand. The au- 
thenticity of the letters was denied by the 
alleged writers ; the denial is certainly not to 
be received as conclusive against belief in 
their authenticity, but such helief is not war- 
ranted by any sufficient evidence. Ths seal 
attached to ths letter professed to he from 
Meer Nusseer Khan differed from the ordi- 
nary seal ofthat prince, but was said to corrs- 
spood with another seal which he was repre- 
sented to possess. The authenticity of the 
letter, however, was doubted hy at least ons 
very competent judgs. The letter of Meer 
Roostum Khan, according to the admission of 
thase who brought it forward io accusation 
against him, could not be traced to his cogai- 
zance; it was helieved to have been written 
by hie minieter, but whether with or without 
his knowledge was not shown ; and the escape 
of the prisoner from British custody was in 
like manner traceable no further than to the 
agent by whom it was effected. Certainly the 
rights of princes were never assailed on such 
slender ground as these charges afforded. But 
it was enough: for reasons not then disclosed, 
it was resolved to go forward with the process 
which had been commenced under a different 
administration, to tighten the grasp of the 
British government upon Sinds, and thus to 
accelerate the progress of the movement which 
was to convert that country into a British 
provinces in name as well as in fact. 

Ths treaties were presented for the accept- 
ance of the ameers hoth of Upper and Lower 
Sinde, op the 6th of December. They were 
accompapied by lettsrs from Sir Charles 
Napier, intimatiog his intention to take im- 
mediate possession of ths districts which it was 
proposed to assign to ths khan of Bhawulpore. 
The letters were dated the first of the month; 
and on the 18th publicity was given to the in- 
tention hy the issue of a proclamation, signed 
by the British general, which, after re- 
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citing the orders under which hs acted, and 
the purpose which he had in view, declared 
that if the ameers should, after the commence- 
ment of the snsuing year, collect any revenue 
in advance, or impose any new tax within ths 
districts which they were destined to lose, 
they should hs punished by amercement. At 
this time the new treaties were matters for 
discussion—they had not been ratified—they 
were mere proposals from one party, which 
the opposite parties might reject ; subject, of 
course, to the penalty attached to rejection. 
But it cannot fail to be observed, that Sinde 
is dealt with hy Sir Charles Napier as though 
the right of the governor-general of British 
India to parcel it out at his pleasure were un- 
questionsd and unquestionable; and, more- 
over, as if it were desired to exercise this 
right in a manuer as offensive as possible to 
those who were to suffer privation from the 
exercise. Ths direct tendency of the pro- 
clamation was to render the ameers con- 
temptibls ip the eyes of those whom they were 
yet, perhaps, for a tims to be permitted to 
regard as subjects. Such a course could not 
facilitats the acceptance of the proffered 
treaties; it was directly calculated to influ- 
snce hostile feelings already believed to pre- 
vail in their miods; and had it been deter- 
mined to hurry on an appeal to the sword, no 
more likely means could have been devised 
than the issue of this most injudicious and in- 
sulting proclamation. 

The extraordinary constitution of the Sinde 
government has already heen adverted to. 
An incident arising from this cause has now 
to he noticed. Meer Roostum was the chief 
of the ameers of Khyrpors. He was above 
eighty years of age, and consequently no long 
tenure of lifs and power (such power as he 
was likely to retain) could be anticipated for 
him. According to the constitution of the 
Sinds state (if constitution it had), Ali Moorad, 
hrother of Meer Roostum, was the legitimate 
successor of the princes io the chieftainship. 
Meer Roostum, it was alleged, wished to 
divert the succession in favour of his own 
son ; and Ali Moorad applied to Sir Charles 
Napier for support against any such attempt, 
should it be made. It was promised, on con- 
dition of the fidelity of Ali Moorad to the 
British cause. But something further was 
wished. The unmanageableness of a govern- 
ment constituted liks that of Sinde was 
obvious enough; and it occurred to Sir 
Charles Napier that the age of Meer Roos- 
tum, and a presumed indisposition on hie 
part to hs longer burdened with the toils 
and vexations of government, might afford 
means for effecting soms modification favour- 
able to British influence. The following 
statement rests upon the authority of Sir 
Charles Napier; but it is propsr to ohserve 
in the outset that it is not in all points yn. 
coptroverted. Mesr Roostum sent a secret 
communication to Sir Charlss Napier, to tha 
effect that he could do nothing, and would 
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make his escape to the British general’s camp. 
This step was not desired ; it was regarded as 
inconvenient, and by a very adroit, if not a 
very straightforward, piece of diplomacy, the 
general was relieved alike from the embarrass- 
ment which would have resulted from enter- 
taining Meer Roostum in his camp, and from 
that which would have followed his refusing 
him this refuge. As the transaction was iu 
many points extraordinary, it will bse best to 
relate it, as far as possible, in the words of 
the chief actor, Sir Charles Napier himself. 
It appeared, then, to him, that the only de- 
sirable system to follow in Sinde was that of 
“‘making the chief powerful, and holding him 
under the power of the government,” the 
British government being meant. ‘‘ This,” 
writes Sir Charles Napier, addressing the 
governor-general, ‘‘made me promise Ali 
Moorad your lordship’s support in having 
the turban, which your lordship has. approved 
of. The next step was to secure him the 
exercise of its power now, even during his 
brother's life. This I was so fortunate to 
sneceed in, by persuading Meer Roostum to 
place himself in Ali Moorad’s hands.” Meer 
Roostum, accordingly, instead of proceeding 
to the British camp, threw himself upon his 
brother, and surrendered to him the chief 
authority. He seems, however, soon to have 
repented of the step which he had taken, 
for in a very few days he escaped from the 
care of the person to whom he had been com- 
mended by the British general. 

The flight of Meer Roostum—his first flight, 
namely, that which was followed by the sur- 
render of his power to Ali Moorad—excited 
great consternation among his family and fol- 
lowers. They forthwith fled; but not to the 
British camp, nor to Ali Moorad. Their choice 
was the desert ; and the greater portion were 
reported to have sought safety io a fort called 
Emaun Ghur. Thither Sir Charles Napier 
resolved to follow them, and commenced his 
march without delay. No certain intelligence 
as to a supply of water being attainable, it 
was deemed prudent to take forward only 
a very small force, It consisted of three 
huodred and fifty men of the Queen’s 22nd, 
monnted on camels (two on each animal), two 
hundred Sindean horse, and two 24-pounder 
‘ howitzers, The want of forage rendered it 
necessary to send back a hundred and fifty of 
the horse. The remainder of the force en- 
countered the difficulties of the desert march, 
which were great, and reached Emaun Ghur, 
which place was occupied without difficulty, 
and destroyed. The fort was stated to belong 
to Ali Moorad, who consented to its destruc- 
tion. The march of the British general, and 
the capture and destruction of a fortress 
belonging to some or other of the authorities 
of Sinde, took place at « time when we were 
professedly in a state of peace with all. It is 
greatly, therefore, to be desired, for the 
credit of the British names, that the statement 
above noticed should be correct. It has, how- 
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ever, been disputed, and with some appearance 
of truth. The fall of Emaun Ghur took place 
early in the month of January, 1843. 

The event was not without effect ; but the 
ameers were yet naturally anxious to put off 
the evil day which was to divest them almost 
of the very semblance of sovereignty. Major 
Outram, whose powers had been withdrawn, 
and who had consequently retired to Bombay, 
it was thought might, by his personal influ- 
ence, be able to effect something in the way 
of diminishing the reluctance of the princes to 
sign the sentence of their own virtual depo- 
sition. He returned, held various conferences 
with the ameers, and finally prevailed on 
them personally to affix their seals to the 
treaties, But there were other parties who 
claimed the privilege of judging beside the 
ameers. The Beloochee tribes——bold, fierce, 
and intractable—were greatly excited against 
the European intruders, who, by no slow 
advances, were establishing their own autho- 
rity supreme in Sinde. As the British com- 
missioner and his attendants departed from the 
final conference, they were assailed with exe- 
crations from an assembled crowd, who were 
restrained from more dangerous expression of 
their feelings only by the presence of a strong 
escort of horse, sent by the ameers, under 
the command of some of their most influential 
chiefs, 

One great point on which the ameers had 
dwelt in their conferences with Major Out- 
ram, was the wrong which the British autho- 
rities had caused, and continued to nphold, in 
the transfer of authority from Meer Roostum 
to Ali Moorad. It was stated, that the sur- 
render of power by the latter had been the 
effect of compnuision; and seeing that the 
aged chieftain was altogether.in the hands of 
his brother, it is very probable such was the 
fact. The political move which the British 
general thought a masterstroke of diplomacy, 
thus became a chief canse of embarrassing the 
negotiation, while it placed a chief, venerable 
for his years at least, in ths position of an 
oppressed and iojured man, and left on the 
shoulders of the highest British authority in 
Sinde the charge of heing the principal author 
of the chieftain’s degradation. 

It was constantly represented by the ameers, 
that the continued advance of Sir Charles 
Napier would exasperate the Beloochees, and 
cause them to resort to arms in defence of ths 
independence of their country. That officer, 
however, continued to advance, and on the 
15th of February the long-threatened outbreak 
took place ; the first object of attack being the 
residence of the British commissioner, Colonel 
Outram. A dense body of cavalry and infantry 
took post in «# manner to command three 
sides of the inclosure in which the residence 
was situated, the fourth being defended by a 
British steamer, which, happily, lay in the 
river at no great distance. A hot fire was 
commenced and kept up for four hours by the 
se but their attempts to effect au 
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entrance were defeated by the judicious efforts 
of Captain Conway, the officer in command, 
ably and zealously supported by his suhalterns, 
Lieutenant Harding and Ensign Pennefather, 
of her Majesty’s 22nd, and by two volunteers, 
Captain Green, of the 21st native infantry, 
and Captain Wells of the 15th. Captain 
Brown, Bengal engineers, was despatched to 
the steamer, and there rendered valuable 
assistance in directing her fire. The number 
of men under Captain Conway was entirely 
inadequate to any protracted defence, and the 
stock of ammunition wasscanty. A reinforce- 
ment of men and a supply of ammunition were 
expected by another steamer, but she arrived 
without either, and it became obvious that 
there was nothing to be done but to effect'a 
retreat with as little loss as possible. An 
attempt was made to remove the property 
within the residence ; but the camp-followers 
became alarmed, and after reaching the 
eteamer with their first loads, could not 
be brought to return; while the fighting 
men had employment more important as well 
as more stirring than looking after baggage. 
The greater portion of the property was 
therefore abandoned, and the British par 
evacuated their quarters in a body, covered 
by a few skirmishers. The movement was 
effected with perfect order; and the British 
commander, with his brave escort, arrived in 
safety at the camp of Sir Charles Napier. 

There was now no mode of deciding the 
existing differences but by the sword. Sir 
Charles Napier accordingly advanced to a 
place called Meeanee, about six miles from 
Wyderabad, which he reached on the 17th of 
Fehruary, where he found the ameers posted 
in great force. Their position was strong, 
their flank being protected hy two woods, 
which were connected hy the dry bed of the 
river Fulailee, having a high bank, behind 
which, and in the woods, were the enemy 
posted. In front of the extreme right, and 
on the edge of the wood protecting it, was a 
village. Having made his observations, the 
British general prepared for attack ; posting 
his artillery on the right of the line, and 
sending forward skirmishers to drive out the 
enemy’s force. The advance then took place 
from the right in echelon of battalions; the 
left being declined to escape the fire of the 
village. The artillery and her Majesty’s 22nd 
formed the leading echelon ; the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry 
the third, and the 1st grenadier native infantry 
the fourth. 

About a hundred yards from the bank the 
British opened the fire of their musketry in 
answer to that of the enemy. Thenceforward 
the official details of the batile are neither 
very full nor very clear. This much is certain, 
that the conflict was obstinate and sanguinary, 
and that for a time the event was doubtful. 
The British, however, continued to press de- 
terminedly on their opponents ; and a charge 
from the 9th Bengal light cavalry (which 
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formed the reserve), aided hy some Sinde 
horse, completed the discomfiture of the 
enemy, who slowly retired. The victory cost 
the British a loss of sixty-two killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-five wounded. Among 
the number was a large proportion of officers. 
The lose of the enemy was estimated at five 
thousand ; but this amount seems incredible. 
Immediately after the battle, six of the 
ameers (three of Kbyrpore and three of Hy- 
derabad) surrendered themselves prisoners ; 
and on the 20th of February Sir Charles 
Napier entered the capital of Lower Sinde. 
But the contest was not yet atan end. Shere 
Mahomed, ameer of Meerpore, remained iu 
arms; and on the 24th of March the British 
commander marched out of Hyderabad to 
attack him. He found him at the head of 
a great force posted behind a nullah, which 
had been partially scarped and otherwise 
strengthened. Shere Mahomed, perceiving 
that the British force was outflanking him 
on the right, moved in that direction ; and 
Sir Charles Napier, believing that the move- 
ment drew him away from that part of the 
nullah prepared for defence, choze the moment 


ty | for commenciog an attack. A troop of horse 


artillery, under Major Leslie, was ordered to 
move forward and endeavour to rake the 
nullah, while the 9th light cavalry and Poonah 
horse were ordered to advance in line on the 
left of the artillery, which was supported on 
the right by her Majesty’s 22nd; that regi- 
ment being, however, considerably retired, to 
avoid interfering with the oblique fire of the 
artillery. The artillery opened upon the ene- 
my’s position, and the British line advanced 
in echelon from the left, the Queen’s 22nd 
leading the attack. 

From the official account of the battle, the 
following particulars are to be collected. 
The enemy appearing to shrink from the crose 
fire of the British artillery, Major Stack gave 
an impetus to their movement by a brilliant 
charge upon their left flank with the third 
cavalry, under Captain Delamain, and - the 
Sinde horse, under Captain Jacob. These 
troops crossed the nullah, and pursued the 
enemy for several miles. While this was in 
progress, the Queen’s 22nd, under Major 
Poole, commanding the brigade, and Captain 
George, commanding the corps, attacked the 
nullah on the left, marching up to it under a 
heavy fire of matchlocks without returning a 
shot till they came within forty paces of the 
intrenchment, which they forthwith stormed 
in gallant style. Lieutenant Coote, who was 
the first man to mount the rampart, seized one 
of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it to encourage his 
men. The efforts of the 22nd were supported 
by batteries commanded by Captain Wil- 
loughby and Captain Hutt, the fire from 
which crossed that of Major Leslie ; while the 
Poonah horse, under Captain Taite, and the 
9th cavalry, under Major Story, turned the 
enemys right flank, pursuing and cutting 
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down the fugitives. A brigade consisting of 
the 12th, 21st, and 25th regiments, com- 
manded respectively by Captain Fisher, Cap- 
tain Steveos, and Captain Jackson, the 
brigade being under Major Woodburn, was 
also meritoriously engaged, supported by the 
fire of a battery under Captain Whitlie, on 
the right of which were the Ist and 8th 
regiments, under Major Brown and Major 
Clibborn, which regiments appear to have 
manifested great cooluess and great anxiety 
for action. Of the details of the battle little 
can he gathered; and all the information 
furoished amounts in fact to this:—that Sir 
Charles Napier, with a force the component 
parts of which are only incidentally mentioned, 
met a large body of Beloochees, engaged and 
defeated them. The loss sustained by the 
British amounted to two hundred and sixty- 
seven killed aad wounded, Among the killed 
were two valuable officers, Captain C. Garrett, 
of the 9th light cavalry, and Lieutenant 
J. C, Smith, of the Bombay artillery. The 
latter officer fell while exhibiting an iastaace 
of desperate valour, ia ridiag along the top 
of the nullah in advance of his battery, with a 
view of ascertaining where his guas could be 
brought to bear with the greatest effect. 
After this battle, Sir Charles Napier marched 
forward, and took possession of Meerpore. 
The reduction of Omercote, situate 10 the 
desert, and a fortress of some importance (with 
reference to Oriental notions), was the next 
object sought. A detachment was despatched 
against this place, originally under Captain 
Whitlie; but Major Woodburao subsequently 
assumed the command. Acting on ioforma- 
tioa reaching him at a distance from the spot, 
Sir Charles Napier ordered a retreat when the 
force sent against Omercote was about twenty 
miles from the fortress. At the moment 
when the order was received, the officer in 
command was informed that the place had 
been abandoned by the garrison; but the 
order to retire seems to have been peremptory, 
and he did not feel justified io disregarding it. 
Under the influence of this embarrassment, 
the capture of Omercote might bave heen post- 
poned indefinitely, but for the energy of Cap- 
tain Brown, who, movuting his horse, per- 
formed, without halting, a journey of eighty 
miles, under the burning sua of Siode, in 
order to put Sir Charles Napier io possession 
of the report which had been received by 
Major Woodburn, and obtain hia revised de- 
cision. Permission being given to advance, 
it was acted upon by Major Woodburao, The 
final march was commenced at midnight on 
the 4th of April. It lay over a good road, 
but through jungle, which became thicker and 
higher as Omercote was approached ; and it 
was not till arriving within eight hundred 
yards of the north-west frontier, that a fair 
sight of the fort could be obtained. On a 
party of horse approaching to reconnoitre, a 
few armed mes showed themselves on the 
walls, and this induced Major Woodburn to 
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order Captain Jacob, with the Siade horse, to 
proceed round to the eastera face of the fort, 
to intercept the escape of the garrison, if they 
were disposed to resort to such a step, or to 
induce them to display their strength, if they 
were prepared for defence. The chief persons 
of the Hindoo population within the place came 
out, however, aod tendered their submission 
to the British commander, assuring him, at 
the same time, that the greater part of the 
garrison had fled some days before ; that there 
remained fewarmed men within the fort; and 
that those few had vo desire to resist, hut were 
ready to depart, if the safety of their lives 
were guaranteed. An officer was despatched 
to inform them that their lives would be 
spared, on condition of their comiag out and 
laying down their arms. In the mean time 
some guas were brought up, and placed in 
position, Major Woodburn rightly concludiag 
‘*that the sight of them ” was likely to ‘‘ hasten 
the determination of the garrison.” There was 
oo necessity for employiog them, the remnant of 
the garrison meeting the communication made 
to them by opening their gates, surrendering 
the keys, and laying down their arms. 

Sir Charles Napier had directed a squadrou 
of horse to be left as a garrison for Omercote. 
Major Woodburn determined to add to this a 
company of infantry, and his reasons appear 
well founded. ‘I beg,” he says, ‘‘ to sub- 
mit to the major-general’s consideration, that 
foraging parties will, from all I can hear, be 
obliged to go often to the distance of many 
miles, and will he required to be in strength, 
as there are now many parties of the followers 
of the Ameer Shere Mahomed scattered about: 
the country, as well as others of different 
tribes, who are always to be met with where 
forage is most plentiful. To make these- 
foraging parties sufficiently strong might, were 
a squadron left alone, often leave too small a 
garrison in the fort; and oo this account I 
have been induced to add the infantry, so as 
to admit of all the cavalry heing ahseut at oue 
time, when such is required.” 

Sir Charles Napier concluded his despatch 
to the governor-general, annouccing the occu- 
pation of Omercote, with the words, ‘‘ Thua, 
ray lord, I think I may venture to say Siude 
is now subdued.” But the snbjugation of a 
couatry inhabited, for the most part, by a wild 
aud warlike population, is a thing easy to talk 
of, but not easy to accomplish. The governor 
of Sinde (for to this office Sir Charles Napier 
had heeo appointed hy Lord Ellenhorough), 
for many months after uttericeg this decla- 
ration, found that he had something more to 
do than merely to make the requisite arrange- 
ments for carrying on the civil administration 
of the country which he represented as sub- 
dued. The Ameer Shah Mahomed continued 
to break the tranquillity upon which Sir 
Charles Napier had calculated. The chief 
was attacked on the 8th of June by a British 
force under Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, con- 
sisting of twelve companies of native lofantry, 
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fullowed by the 6th, 15th, and 20th regiments, 
a troop of the 8rd light cavalry, and a battery 
of four guns. Shah Mahomed was encamped 
at a place called Peer Assee, wiih a force 
reported to amount to two thousand mea, 
On the approach of Colonel Roberta, the 
enemy was discovered in retreat. Captain 
Walker was despatched with the cavalry to 
intercept this movement, and succeeded in 
destroying many of the fugitives. The re- 
mainder of the detachment continued to ad- 
vance, and a party of the grenadier company 
of the 20th native infantry, scouriog an inclo- 
sure, diecovered Shah Mahomed, with three 
or four servants, concealed in some under- 
wood. He seemed at first disposed to resist ; 
but Captain Travers, of the 28rd Bomhay 
infantry, coming up, he delivered hie sword to 
him. Thus terminated the endeavours of this 
chief to disturh the British in Sinde. 

Another ameer, named Shere Mahomed, 
was etill at the head of a large force of Beloo- 
chees; but his eitnation was one of peril. 
Colonel Roherta’ column was threatening him 
on the north; Sir Charles Napier, with the 
troops under his personal command, was 
marching upon him from the south; and 
another force, under Captain Jacoh, cut him 
off from retreat to the desert. The force laat- 
named, Shere Mahomed determined to attack ; 
and hie choice was prohably governed hy two 
considerations : in the firat place, it wae the 
weakest of the three hodies of troops by 
whom he was menaced ; and ia the second, it 
iaterfered with his chance of escaping the 
others. On the night of the 138th of June, 
Captaio Jacob received information that the 
ameer wae shout to attack him ; and about 
three o’clock on the morning of the 14th, the 
epemy were discovered approachiog. The 
advance, however, was too slow to meet the 
expectations of the British officer in com- 
maod ; aad, leaving a troop and a company to 
protect hie camp, he went out with the rest of 
his force in search of the tardily advancing 
enemy. The Beloocheee formed on the hank 
of a nullah, in considerable strength, both 
horee and foot, and opeaed three guns, which 
advaoced on the British, and showed a front 
of defiance. But its continuance was hrief ; 
for no sooner had the Britich commaoder 
formed his line, and brought hie gune into 
play, thao the Beloochees were perceived 
moving off ; and on Colonel Jacob advancing 
with the Sinde horse, they hroke, dispersed, 
and fled in all directions, leaving their guns 
in the haads of the British, withont aa effort 
to eave them. The deprivation of these, and 
of several standards, conetituted almost their 
entire loss, for five or eix only were killed. 
But the dispersion was complete, and Shere 
Mahomed fled from the field with ten horse- 
men, the remnant of a force of ahout four 
thousand that he had brought into action. 

Siace this period Sinde hae been more tran- 
quil; but it was loog ere the irruptions of 
the wild Beloochee trihes ceased to afford 
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ground for alarm. ‘The proceedings of the 
Britigh goverament with regard to Sinde were 
never popular in England, aod even the 
splendour of victory failed of securing public 
approbation to a couree of policy believed to 
be based in injustice. 

Another eubject, not unfraught with anxiety, 
had divided with Sinde the attention of the 
British government during the year in which 
that conntry was added to the British pos- 
sessions. This was the state of the dominions 
of the honse of Scindia, where eveots occurred 
which threatened to light up again the flames 
of war hut just extinguished in Affghanistan, 
and the embers of which yet glowed in Siade. 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, with whom, it will he 
recollected, treaties had heen concluded, uoder 
the adminietrations of the Marquis Wellesley 
aod the marquis of Hastiags, died in the year 
1827, leaving no son, aad having adopted none. 
Hie widow, the daughter of the aotorious 
Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, thereupon assumed the 
exerciee of the sovereign authority, aod medi- 
tated introducing a member of her owa family 
as her successor. But thie desiga she was 
forced to abandon ; aod, ultimately, sheadopted 
a boy of the Sciadia family, who was declared 
to be the nearest relation of the deceased 
chief eligible for adoption, with reference to 
age. The youth of the new chief secured to 
the ambitious widow of the deceased one the 
cootinued exerciee of power for some years ; 
but on the former attaining the age of seven- 
teen, he aspired to the actual possession of the 
authority which he had heea eelected to io- 
herit. After a etruggle, he succeeded ; and, in 
1833, was proclaimed sovereign, the regeut 
retiring, after some moaths of hesitation, to 
Agra. Yeare were required to settle the 
amonat of pension to be assigned to her, and 
the provision of a place for her residence ; and 
these points were ecarcely arranged, when, in 
1841, the chief was attacked hy sicknese, of 
which he sustained repeated shocks, until the 
7th of February, 1843, wheo he died, child- 
less, and without having made aay arrange- 
ment for the succession by recourse to the 
ceremony of adoption. His widow, who was 
uader thirteen years of age, adopted, with the 
concurrence of the ioflueatial persons and 
powerful officers of the court, a boy, named 
Bhageerut Rao, reputed to he the nearest 
relative to the deceased mahbarajah, and he 
was forthwith seated on the guddee, with the 
usual ceremonies. 

The maharajah was about eight years old. 
His youth, therefore, rendered imperative 
some special provision for the discharge of the 
active duties of sovereignty ; and the maha- 
ranee, having little advantage, in point of age, 
over her adopted son, it was obvious that her 
hands were not thoge in which the requisite 
power should be placed. The Britich resident, 
Colonel Spiers, eupported the pretensions of 
Mama Sahih, the maternal uncle of the de. 
ceased chief, and the goveroor-genera] ac. 
quiesced in the opinion of the resident. Mama 
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Sahib had enemies and rivals ; in an Oriental 
court every man, intent solely on his own 
advancement, is an enemy to every other man 
whose success may impede it. But the in- 
fluence of the British resident prevailed. 
Mama Sahib was appointed regent, and on 
the day on which the maharajah was enthroned, 
was invested with a dress indicative of his 
accession to the office, 

Thus far the views and wishes of the British 
government were realized, But from the 
period when Mama Sabib entered upon the 
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thwarted hy the maharanee, and the clique of 
iotriguers by whom she wags surrounded. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly, on the 18th of 
May, the British resident received a message 
from the maharanes, intimating a wish that 
the young maharajah should contract a matri- 
monial alliance with the niece of the regent. 
The next evening was fixed for the perform- 
ance of the initiatory ceremony of the teeka, 
and it accordivgly took place. This turn of 
affairs was sufficiently strange, but it was 
almost immediately followed by another not 


exerciss of his functions, he found himself|less startling, On the 18th of May the cur- 


counteracted by sivister influence. A woman 
named Nurungee, whose power over the mind 
of the ranee appears to have been great, 
exercised it in hostility to the regent. She 
was removed, but the effects of her evil 
counsel did not cease with her presence. A 
more serious evil was the state of the army, 
more especially of a brigade of infantry, coo- 
sisting of three hattalioous. One of the three, 
commanded by a person named Ishooree Singh, 
had committed great excesses during a march 
to Malwa. This had occurred before the 
death of the late maharajah ; and, on the 
répresentatious of the British resident, orders 
-had been despatched for the recall of Ishooree 
Singh, which step was to he followed by his 
dismissal from the service, and imprisonment. 
The order required Ishooree Singh to return 
alone, leaving his battalion where it might be 
when the order reached him. But this did 
not correspond with his views; he returned, 
but brought the battalion with him ; and on 
the arrival of this force in the camp, the dis- 
affection which pervaded it spread to the two 
other battalions, which formed part of the 
brigade to which that of Ishooree Singh 
belonged. 

The British resident called for the immediate 
and signal punishment of the contumacious 
officer whose conduct had diffused a mutinous 
spirit through an entire brigade of the army, 
and offered the assistance of British troops 
for the purpose of effecting it. The regent, 
Mama Sahib, expressed his readiness to act 
upou the suggestion of the resident, but pre- 
ferred accomplishing the desired object with- 
out the aid of British troops ; the introduction 
of which, he represented, might cause a dis- 
turbance extending through the’ whole army. 
He helieved himself capable of bringing Ishoo- 
ree Singh and his battalion to punishment ; but 
not immediately. A delay of a month or six 
weeks was necessary, that time being required 
for issuing pay to the troops—a process neces- 
sary to he performed hefore they were called 
upon to act in support of the government. 
This was communicated to the governor- 
general, then at Agra, and he was thereupon 
satisfied that no necessity would arise for 
the march of troops on Gwalior; a measure 
which he had previously thought likely to be 
called for. 

For nearly three* months after his appoint- 
ment to office, the regent, Maina Sahib, was 


rent of court favour seemed to flow entirely in 
the regent’s favour, and by the proposed 
marriage of his niece with the maharajah his 
tenure of power appeared to he rendered 
secure, On the 21st the maharanee sum- 
moned to her presence all the chiefs in camp, 
excepting Mama Sahih, and pee atau! des- 
patched a message to the British resident, 
complaining of the conduct of the regent, and 
expressing a desire for his removal, The resi- 
dent remonstrated, bunt in vain; and in a 
few days Mama Sahib was on his journey from 
Scindia’s camp, which he had been ordered to 
quit. 

Oriental intrigues are rarely explicable, 
except hy the parties engaged in them; and 
in a majority of instances, perhaps even they 
would be unable to give a rational account of 
their motives and conduct. It would be 
vain to inquire at length into those of the 
actors in the extraordinary course of eveots 
which raised Mama Sahib apparently to the 
summit of uncontrollable power only for the 
purpose of immediately precipitating him head- 
long into rnin and disgrace. Ove point, how- 
ever, is clear, that the British government 
had little influence. The regent, who enjoyed 
its support as far, at least, as verbal assistance 
went, was dismissed with as little ceremony 
as a menial servant would have heen discarded, 
and this by a faction headed hy a girl whose 
immature age would in Europe have pre- 
cluded her from the exercise of any control 
over the most ordinary matters of business. 
It appears strange that no effort should have 
been made to sustain the regeot by military 
aid, such having some months before been 
tendered to enable him to put down the muti- 
nous battalions. The resident applied for per- 
mission, in cass of need, to call on the officer 
commanding at Agra for troops to support the 
regent, but was refused ; the governor-generalk 
declariog the sending troops to interfere in the 
ioternal disputes of an allied state to he a 
matter of too much importance to justify his 
delegating to any one the power of'so semploy- 
ing them. The letter by which the resident 
was apprised of this determination condlnded 
with the emphatic declaration: “ Under no 
circumstances does the governor-general de- 
sire that « single man he: permitted to pass 
our frontier without his personal direction.” 

Troops were refused, but despatches were 
written. The resident was advised that the 
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British government could not acquiesce in the 
removal of the Mama Sahib without the 
assignment of some better reason than the 
wish of the maharanes; he was to hold no 
official intercourse with the successor of the 
deposed regent withont special instructions 
from the governor-general ; and it was autho- 
ritatively announced, that “the maharanee 
and the chiefs must hear in mind that the fron- 
tier of the territories belonging to the British 
government, and of those of the Gwalior state, 
being for the most part conterminous,” it 
was ‘a matter of paramount importance that 
there should exist in Gwalior a government 
willing and able to preserve tranquillity along 
that extended line ;”—-that “the British gov- 
ernment” could ‘ not permit the growing up 
of a lax system of rule, generating habits of 
plunder along its frontier ;”—that “its duty 
to its own subjects imperatively” required 
‘that it should interfere effectually to main- 
tain the public peace hy all such means as” 
might ‘‘appear best calculated to secure that 
essential object ;’—-that “‘ it would he far more 
satisfactory to adopt the necessary measures 
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goverpor-general inexpedient that he should 
return to Gwalior till some government should 
be created, “‘having the appearance of good 
intention, and giviog the promise of stability ;” 
or, until tha maharanee and chiefs should 
“earnestly call” for his assistance, in forming 
such a government. Ths governor-general 
had been sojourning in the upper provinces, 
but was now on his return; and the distance 
by which he was about to be separated from 
the resident made it obviously inconvenient 
that, under all circumstances, the latter should 
wait for instructions. The inconvenience was 
perceived and noticed; but it was declared 
that the governor-general deemed the return 
of the resident to Gwalior to be a measure 
requiring so much consideration, that, except 
in case of unforeseen emergency, if was not to 
be adopted without previously representing 
the circumstances, and waiting for orders, 
having reference to the representation. These 
instructions were forwarded from Allahahad 
on the 27th of June. 

The principle of non-intercourse was, it 
appears, difficult to he adhered to. The Mama 


in cordial co-operatiun with the authorities of|Sahib had retired to Seronge, and it was ap- 


the Gwalior state,” and that it had been hoped 
‘that under the regency of the Mama Sahih 
this might have been done ; but” that ‘‘in any 
case the public peace must be preserved, and” 
that “the Gwalior state” would “he held 
responsible for all such interruptions thereof 
as” might “‘ arise out of the mal-administra- 
tion of its dominions.” These declarations 
were well ; but the movement of a brigade 
would have been much more effective. In 
the East no argument is so convincing as that 
presented by strong hattalions, ‘I do not 
think it possible,” said the resident, “ to 
restore the Mama Sahib tv power by remon- 
strance alone ;” and beyond all question he 
thought correctly. 

The British resident, in conformity with 
instructions from his government, prepared to 
remove from Gwalior for a season. This step 
appears to have excited in the minds of the 
maharanee and her admirers that vague ap- 
prehensipn of evil not uncommon where there 
is a consciousness that offence has been given, 
and where every act of the party offended is 
regarded with suspicion. Inquiries were made 
as to the cause of the resident’s removal ; and 
the hollow professions of regard always cur- 
rent in eastern courts were tendered with 
great liherality. The representative of the 
British government was entreated, on behalf 
of the maharanee, to consider the maharajah 
and herself as his children (albeit her recent 
conduct had exhibited little of filial obedience) ; 
his forgiveness was implored, and that of the 
governor-general, but the Mama Sahib was 
not recalled. The resident answered in lan- 
guage less warm than that in which he had 
been addressed, hut designed to have little 
more meaning ; and, this edifying intercourse 
concluded, he proceeded to Dholepure. There 
he was informed that it was deemed by the 


prehended that some attempt might be made 
by the ruling parties at Gwalior to seize him 
there. The calm acquiescencs of the British 
government in the deposal of the Mama Sahib 
had not tended to raise its character ; and the 
seizure of the ex-regent at Seronge would 
have completed its humiliation in this respect. 
The governor-general had declared that he 
did “ not wish tu have any concern with tlie 
Mama Sahib’s proceedings ;” and the resident 
had accordingly been instructed to abstain 
from taking any notice of that person’s resi- 
dence at Seronge, or any other place. This 
was on the 30th of June. On the 18th of 
July a different tone was adopted. The resi- 
dent was desired, if he entertained the least 
apprehension pf danger to the Mama Sahib, 
to address the maharanee in the language of 
warping, intimating that the entrance of a 
single man into the territory of the British 
government would he considered as an attack 
upon that government itself, and punished 
accordingly. The threat was to be enforced 
by reference “tv the conduct recently adupted 
by the British government towards the ameers 
of Sinde, its enemies”—-a most unhappy 
reference, except as to the indication of power 
—and towards the chiefs of Bhawulpore, of 
Joudpore, and of Jessulmere, its allies. A 
copy of this letter was transmitted to the 
maharanee, with whom it had heen deemed 
necessary tO Open communications on matters 
of state, without the intervention of any 
minister. This waa a complete departure from 
the principle laid down some months before, 
that the maharanes was to have no power, 
not even that of appointing ministers, but 
that all authority was to be centred in a 
responsible regent. The maharanee, in her 
answer, denied that any intention existed of 
attacking the Mama Sahib, and a second 
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representation on the subject received a like 
reply. 

It would be impracticable to give any clear 
account of the intriguee at Gwalior, except at 
a length disproportioned to the importance of 
the subject; and the details, if furnished, 
would have little interest. The following 
brief notice may be sufficient:—The person 
most active in the depogal of the Mama Sahib, 
and whose influence became predominant after 
the fall of the regent, waa called the Dada 
Khasjee Walla. An attempt was made to 
obtain for the maharanee’s father a portion of 
the power of the state, and it was directed 
that he should be consulted on all affairs ; but 
the Dada Khasjee Walla represented that 
great evils were likely to arise from a divided 
authority ; and thereupon be was reinstated 
in that plenitude of power which he so disin- 
terestedly claimed. 

But all real power was, in fact, in the bands 
of the army. This body comprised above 
30,000 men ; a number out of all proportion 
to the demands of such a etate as that of 
Gwalior for defence, aiid not less to its means 
of supporting them. These troops were, in 
some instances, commanded by officers of Eu- 
ropean birth, or of European parentage on 
one side; but the ordinary relation between 
officers and men was constantly inverted, the 
latter assuming the province of command, and 
punishing their officers at pleasure. 

Somewhat tardily the British government 
turned ite attention to the necessity of inter- 
posing by force, if other means should fail, 
to suppress the disorders which prevailed in 
Gwalior and menaced the peace and security 
of its own dominions. On the 10th of Auguat, 
the governor-general recorded a minute, con- 
taining the following passage :—‘“‘ The recent 
cbange of ministry at Gwalior, effected through 
the expulsion of the regent, who had been 
‘recently nominated with our sanction; the 
concentration at Gwalior iteelf of almost the 
whole army; the removal from that army, 
with circumstances of violence, of almost all 
the officers of European or Eurasian origin ; 
the selection for poste, civil and military, of 
persons known to be hostile to our govern- 
ment, and of some whose removal from their 
appointments had but recently been carried 
into effect by the late maharajah, on our repre- 
sentation; all theae things, exaggerated as 
they will be by a people desirous of change, 
make it desirable that the representations our 
government may find it necessary to make to 
the Gwalior durbar, and our general influence 
over native states, should be supported by the 
presence of an army. It may be impossible 
accurately to calculate upon the future, when 
its complexion muat depend upon troops with- 
out discipline, who may soon be without pay, 
and upon men unecrupuloua as to the means 
by which the objecte of their bad ambition 
may be effected; but the course of evente 
which seems most probable ie this, that the 
inhabitants of the detached territories of the 
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Gwalior state in Malwa, and of the districts 
adjoining Saugor and Bundelcund, being under 
no real control, will become the invaders and 
plunderers of our subjects and allies, and thua 
compel us to demand from the Gwalior state 
a reparation which it will be really unable to 
afford, and which we must, therefore, in some 
manner, take for ourselves. The measures we 
may thus adopt with respect to the districts 
belonging to the Gwalior estate in Malwa, and 
adjoining Saugor, will be most conveniently 
covered by the upion of a considerable force in 
acamp of exercise upon or near the Jumna.” 
In accordance with the views herein pro- 
pounded, the commander-in-chief was desired 
to form his camp at Cawnpore, on the 15th of 
October next ensuing, and it was directed that 
shortly afterwards an army of exercise, con- 
sisting of at least twelve battalions of infantry, 
with a proper complement of cavalry and 
artillery, should be assembled upon or near 
the Jumna, 

In the mean time anarchy continued to in- 
crease, though communications between the 
maharanee and the British resident at Dhole- 
pore were not auspended. The maharanee ex- 
pressed a etrong wish for the return of the 
resident to Gwalior ; but the latter, acting 
under the instructions of his government, re- 
fused, except on condition of the Dada Khasjee 
Walla being not only deprived of authority, 
but punished by fine and banishment ; or, what 
was regarded as a preferable course, eurren- 
dered to the British government. A paper, 
addressed to the maharanee by the resident, 
which contained the demand for the punish- 
ment or surrender of the dada, was by that 
personage intercepted ; he very naturally feel- 
ing reluctant that such a proposal should reach 
the royal ear. When this fact became known 
to the governor-general, great indignation was 
expressed at the conduct of the dada in with- 
holding the communication, which was de- 
clared to be “an offence of a most criminal 
character against the state of Gwalinr, amount- 
ing to a supersession of the maharanee’s autho- 
rity, and the transference of all power in an 
unlawful manner to himeelf. The governor- 
general in council,” it was added, ‘will not 
permit any subject of the state of Gwalior 
thus to supersede the authority of hie sove- 
reign.” As the British government had au- 
thorized ite representative to communicate 
with the maharanee, disappointment, not un- 
mixed with anger, might be felt at the step 
taken by the dada to prevent the transmission 
of any representation hostile to himeelf But 
it eeems rather an exaggerated tone of writing, 
to designate the act of the dada as a criminal 
offence against the state of Gwalior; that 
state, if it deserved the name, being at the 
time altogether without any responsible or 
recognized government. One of the reasons 
adduced in illustration of thie view——that the 
act amounted to a euspension of the maha- 
ranee’s authority—seems perfectly idle. It is 
true, Dada Khasjee Walla bad no right to the 
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power which he had assumed ; but it is equally 
true, that, according to the declared cenviction 
of the British government, neither had the 
maharanee any right te the exercise cf seve- 
reign autherity. It had been selemnly and 
mest justly determined, that her extreme 
youth rendered her utterly unfit for the charge. 
She had no authority but that which, like the 
dada, she had usurped. A regent had been 
appeinted, with the sanction of the British 
gevernnieat ; he had been deposed, and the 
maharanee took the power for which she had 
been adjudged incompetent, Yet the same 
geverament which had se adjudged, conde- 
scended, by its representative, virtually to 
recognize her usurpation, by holding inter- 
course with her, as the guardian of the interests 
of the heuse ef Scindia. Net only so, but in 
an official paper issued by that gevernment, the 
maharanee is adverted to in a character which 
the mest devoted of her adherents would 
scarcely have ventured to claim for her, The 
dada is speken of as a subject, and the maha- 
ranee as his sovereign. Now, it is quite clear 
that the bey Sciadia was the sovereign, and 
that even if the usurpation of the maharanee 
were overlooked and submitted to, she ceuld 
be regarded, at most, onlyasregent. Strange 
it is, that after denying her the latter office, 
she sheuld, without a shadow et claim, have 
been invested with the higher rank ef seve- 
reign. 

The governor-general was now preparing to 
leave the presidency for the purpese of pre- 
ceeding to the vicinity ef the place, where, by 
negotiation er ferce, the differences between 
the British and Mahratta states were about 
to be determined. But before hse departed, 
he recorded his view ef the cause ef his jour- 
ney in a lengthened minute. In this decu- 
meat the rights and ebligations of the British 
gevernment as the paramount pewer in India 
within the Sutlsj, were adverted te and 
maintained. The doctrine that in India such 
a paramount power must exist, and that the 
British government should be that power, was 
one which statesmen, beth at home and in the 
East, were slow to learn; but it may be heped 
that it is now teo deeply seated in the minds 
of men ef all parties to be easily effaced, and 
Lord Ellenberough was justified in assuming 
it as the basis of his proposed movements. 

It would appear from the next paragraph 
of his lordship’s minute, that he had little hops 
ef effecting a settlement of the affairs of Gwa- 
licr etherwise than by ferce, and that at this 
peried (the 1st of November) he centemplated 
something more than merely menacieg the 
frontiers of the disturbed country; fer he 
centinues :—‘‘Te maintain, therefere, unim- 
paired, the position we now hold, is a duty, 
net to ourselves alone, but te humanity. The 
adoption ef new views of pelicy, weakness 
uader the name of moderation, and pusilla- 
nimity under that ef forbearance, would not 
avert from eur ewn subjects, and from eur 
ewn territories, the evils we let lecse upon 
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India; and the only result ef false measures 
would be ta remove the scene of a contest, 
altogether inevitable, from Gwalior to Allah- 
abad, there to be carried on with diminished 
ferce, a disheartened army, aad 4 disaffected 
people,” 

A fter neticiug the scattered and ill-connected 
nature of Scindia’s territory, and the sources 
of evil to be fewnd in the existing state of 
Gwalior, the governer-general preceeded to 
speak of the maharajah ia a manner which, 
did not the result refute the belief, might 
have been understood as intimatiag an inten- 
tion to dispessess the yeuthful prince of the 
chieftainship te which he had so receatly 
been elevated. The maharajah, it was stated, 
was a boy of poor pareatage, aad altogether 
uneducated. This latter point was referred 
to mere than ence in the minute, from which 
circumstance it may be inferred that seme 
considerable importance was attached to it; 
but it is difficult to cenjecture upea what 
grounds, Indian princes are seldom highly 
educated ; and theugh the attainments ef the 
maharajah afforded no cause for boasting, it 
dees net seem that he was preperly described 
as altogether uneducated : it was stated on 
efficial autherity, that in Mahratta literature 
“he had made as much pregress as boys ef 
his age generally do.” It is not eften that boys 
at nine years ef age are either great linguists 
er great philosophers, A further objection 
to the prince, te whese elevation the British 
government was an assenting party, is found 
in the allegation, that he was net “ descended 
from any one of the family ef Scindia who has 
pessessed sovereign autherity; but from a 
remete ancestor ef those by whem sovereignty 
was acquired.” Yetin a public notification, 
issued on the death of Junkejee Rao Scindia, 
dated at Delhi, the 11th of February, in the 
same year in which the minute uader examina- 
tien was recorded, the fellowing passage is 
found: ‘The governer-general has also re- 
ceived infermation of the adeption, by the 
widow ef the late maharajah, with the assent 
of the chiefs and people, of Bhajeerut Rac, the 
persen nearest in blood to the late maharajah.” 
As the adopted prince had been recegnized in 
February as the nearest in blead, it does not 
appear how, in November, any reascenable 
objection ceuld be taken to him oa the greuad 
that his relationship to the robber chiefs who 
had held dominien was only collateral. Fur- 
ther, that no pessible objection to the maha- 
rajah’s title might be emitted, it was alleged 
in the minute, that the prince was ‘elected 
by the zenana and the chiefs of the army for 
their sele benefit, not for that of the people.” 
This, without doubt, was quite true; but as 
the election had been confirmed by thé British 
government, it was rather late to object to it. 
Indeed, the entire passage in which the 
ehjections are embodied is almost immediately 
neutralized by the fellewing: ‘‘On the de- 
ceas) of the late maharajah, the British 
government readily acknawledged the suc- 
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cession of the present maharajah. He was 
the member of the family of Scindia nearest tu 
the deceased sovereign by blood.” Here, then, 
after the turns and doublings of the preceding 
sentences, we arrive at a conclusion to which 
certainly they cannot be regarded as a pre- 
paration. 

A passing reference to points noticed before 
—the maharajah’s youth and deficiency of 
literary acquirement, and the immature age 
of the maharanee (with whom, notwithstand- 
ing, public business had been discussed)—was 
followed by a history of the then recent pro- 
ceedings at Gwalior, concluded by a statement, 
the perusal of which is not calculated to give 
a very high impression of the vigour, decision, 
and unity of purpose with which the British 
government was at the time administered. 
After relating the expulsion of the regent, the 
governor-general thus went on :—‘‘ The repre- 
sentations made by the British resident were 
of no effect. The successful rival of the 
regent became all-powerful. The Christian 
officers were, with few exceptions, ill-treated 
and turned out of the camp by the soldiers. 
Persons who had been deprived of their 
offices on our representations, were restored. 
Offices were taken from those who were sup- 
posed to he favourable to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with us; and Gwalior has 
exhibited to all India the example of a regent, 
to whom our support had heen promised, ex- 
pelled from the territory he governed, and of 
a successor, whose acts show him to be hostile 
to our interests, established in power in 
despite of our remonstrances.” 

Notwithstanding all these proceedings, so 
insulting to the British government as well 
as so dangerous to the maintenance of peace, 
it appears, however, that no intervention with 
Gwalior might have taken place—the governor- 
general might have been contented with sul- 
Jenly withdrawing the British resident to a 
distance, and leaving the bandit army to pull 
down and set up its officers at discretion, 
plunder at will, and continue a terror to all 
within the territories of the house of Scindia, 
aod to all on its horders, had it not been for 
the peculiar situation of affairs at the time. 
The events that primarily led to the inter- 
vention were those which occurred suhse- 
quently to the death of Runjeet Singh, when 
in the struggle for peace a series of crimes 
and excesses were perpetrated worthy of the 
worst days of the worst governed stats of 
India, From this quarter danger was not 
unreasonably apprehended, and his lordship’s 
views on the subject were thus expounded :— 
“Within three marches of the Sutlej is an 
army of 70,000 men, confident in its own 
strength, proud of its various successes against 
its neighhours, desironsof war and of plunder, 
and under no discipline or control. It may 
be hoped, it may perhaps be expected, that 
no hostile act on the part of this army will 
occur to produce a war upon the Sutlej ; but 
it would be unpardonable were we not to take 
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every possible precaution against such an 
event ; and no precaution appears to he more 
necessary than that of rendering our rear 
and our communications secure, by the re- 
estahlishment of a friendly government at 
Gwalior.” ° 

After stating his opinion that it was de- 
sirable, with reference to Lahore, that disputes 
with Gwalior should be brought to a speedy 
termination, the governor-general on this 
ground expressed his conviction that the go- 
vernment should confine its claims there to 
a single point—the ‘expulsion of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla. This he considered would 
for a time give to the government an actual 
predominating influence in Gwalior, and to 
this he trusted for effecting a reduction of the 
army, and all other measures that might be 
desirable. The mode of carrying out these 
measures he left to be determined by circum- 
stances; and modifications of the views them- 
selves were contemplated as not of improbable 
occurrence. 

At the time when the minute above quoted 
was recorded, the state of affairs in Gwalior 
seemed to he approaching to a crisis. The 
army was divided into three parties — one 
friendly to Dada Khasjee Walla, another hos- 
tile to him, and a third neutral. The second 
party obtained possession of the person of the 
dada, and it was expected that they would 
deliver him up to the British resident at 
Dholeporc: this expectation was not fulfilled; 
but Bappoo Setowlea Deshmook, one of the 
chiefs most active in the capture, transmitted 
a communication to the resident, informing 
him of what had been done, and expressing ‘a 
hops that his conduct, and that of the chiefs 
who had acted with him, would be approved 
of by the British government, with which they 
were anxious to re-establish the usual good 
understanding. The resident, in acknowledg- 
ing this communication, spoke of the conduct 
of the chiefs in commendatory terms, and con- 
cluded by strongly urging that the custody of 
the dada should be made over to him. Similar 
advice was given in two letters addressed, 
within a few days of each other, hy the resident 
to the maharanee. The representations con- 
tained in these letters were enforced at the 
Gwalior durbar personally by a moooshee, but 
in vain. The maharanee had not, in fact, any 
control over the person of the dada, that 
officer being in the hands of a party opposed 
to that ta whose influence she had yielded 
herself. For this reason she might have 
pleaded inability to comply with the demand 
for his surrender, and have rested her case 
upon this point. But she, or rather her ad- 
visers, for she was but a puppet in their hands, 
met the requisition in a manner more direct 
than might have been expected. *To the de- 
claration that the delivery of the dada was 
the only measure which could arrest the ad- 
vance of British troops, it was answered that 
this was the first instance in which a prisoner 
of the Gwalior state had been demanded by 
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the British government. The moonshiee re- 
turned to his employer at Dholepore without 
having gained a single step towards effecting 
the purpose for which he was sent, and leav- 
ing the state of parties in Gwalior at a dead 
lock, as thus descrihed by a news-writer at 
the time :—‘‘ All parties say that there are 
difficulties on all sides ; the baee (maharanee) 
is young and inexperienced; the goopurra 
(her father) has oot sease sufficient for such a 
crisis. Both parties are afraid of the treachery 
of each other, and no one is trusted by either 
party. The baee’s party wish Bappoo Sahib 
to come to durbar and consult; but it is im- 
possible that the goopurra caa give him con- 
fidence that he will not be seized. The Bappoo 
Sahib wishes to go to durbar aad consult, but 
wisbes Colonel Jacob (commander of a brigade) 
to stand security against treachery. Colonel 
Jacob is alarmed, as both the Bappoo Sahib 
and the goopurra are powerful; there are no 
means in his power of doing anything if either 
of them act treacherously. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there appears no way of settling 
differences.” 

Some further communications passed be- 
tween the maharanee and the British resident, 
but they produced no result. Colonel Spiers, 
who had been superseded ia his fuactions at 
the court of Gwalior, oa grounds oot very iu- 
telligible, now quitted Dholepore to proceed 
to Nagpore, where he had been appointed 
resident. Shortly after this the two parties 
most strongly opposed commenced cannon- 
ading each other, and continued the operation 
during parts of two days. The firing ceased 
in consequence of orders from the maharanee 
(though it is stated that it was begun by the 
troops who adhered to her iaterests), and the 
chiefs opposed to the court were invited toa 
conference. They overcame their fear of trea- 
chery, accepted the invitation, and were re- 
ceived with honour. The oext step was still 
more remarkable, for Bappoo Setowlea Desh- 
mook was appoiated to the ostensible admi- 
nistration of public affairs. The proximity of 
a British military force, and the probability of 
its advaace to the froatier of the Gwalior 
state, occasioned much alarm there, and the 
expectation was for a time raised, that to 
avert such a result the dada would be given 
up. But all remaiced in the state of uncer- 
tainty which had so loug prevailed. On the 
11th of December, when the governor-general 
arrived at Agra, he immediately resolved on 
moving forward the assembled troops with as 
little delay as possible, and oa the followiag 
day he addressed to the maharanee a commp- 
nication expressive of his inteations. The 
forward movement of the army had the desired 
effect. Dada Khashjee Walla was surren- 
dered, and conducted to Agra. 

The object was thus attained which the go- 
vernor-general had professed to regard ag that 
of chiefimportance, indeed the only ove proper 
to be pressed on the durbar of Gwalior ; and 
his lordship hid expressed au opinion, that 
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when it should be accomplished, the influence 
thereby established, would ‘ place within our 
easy aad early reach the attainment of all just 
objects of policy,” including the reduction of 
the army. The opinion, it will be recollected, 
had been given, oot at a time when it was 
expected that the dada would be given up to 
a demand unsupported by a military force, 
but whea the movement of such a force was 
contemplated, and its assemblage had for the 
purpose actually taken place, But the facility 
with which the surrender of the dada had 
been yielded under the influence of the terror 
imposed by tlie march of the British force 
seems to have effected a change in the policy 
of the governor-general, and he determined to 
employ that terror as an instrument for 
obtaining those ulterior objects which, less 
than two months before, be bad been content 
to leave to the effect of ‘‘iafluence.” An 
intimation to the new resident, dated the 18th 
of December, thus commences :—‘‘ The gover- 
nor-general is gratified by the delivery of the 
Dada Khasjee Walla to the charge of the 
British goverament, as indicatiag, on the part 
of her highness and the durbar of Gwalior, a 
disposition to restore the accustomed relations 
of friendship between the two states. But 
her highness is already informed, that the 
movement of the British armies cannot be 
arrested until the governor-general has full 
security for the future maintenance of tran- 
quillity upon the common froatier ; nor until 
there shall be established at Gwalior a govern- 
meat willing and able to coerce its own 
subjects, and to maintain permanently the 
relations of amity with the British govero- 
ment and its allies.” Reference is then made 
to the expediency of increasing the force 
maintained io Gwalior under British officers, 
and to the assignment of districts to be admi- 
nistered under the British government for its 
support. The increase of the contingent had 
been noticed in the minute of the Ist of 
November; but any attempt to enforce it, 
except by predominating influence, was then 
disclaimed. Now a different course was to be 
taken. At a conference held between the 
goveruor-general and certain chiefs of the 
Gwalior state, oa the 20th of December, it 
was required, as the only condition on which 
the march of the army could be stopped, 
that a treaty making provision for these 
and various otber poiats should be ratified 
withiu three days. Thus, what was for- 
merly proposed to be left to “influence,” 
was to be extorted at the point of the 
bayonet, 

This was not the only change. In the 
miaute of the Ist of November, the right of 
interference with the Gwalior state had beeu 
rested on the claim of the British government, 
as the paramount authority io India, to main- 
tain the peace aad safety of the whole of the 
country ; and on the dangers with which its 
own frontiers, and those of its allies, were 
threateued by the disordered state of Scindia’s 
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territories. In the following passage these 
grounde are very distinctly set out :—‘‘In 
Europe there is no paramount state. The 
relations of a paramount power to a depen- 
dent state crgate in India rights and duties 
altogether different from those which can 
exist in Europe between states subject to one 
admitted international law, and controlled in 
the exercise of their individual power by the 
general opinion of the great republic of states 
to which they belong; but, even in Europe, 
@ condition of affairs in any country which 
manifestly threatened the general repose would 
not long be suffered to exist ; and the comhi- 
nation of the leading powers would effect that 
which, in India, must he effected by the 
British government alone. When the existing 
relations between the state of Gwalior and the 
British government are considered, it is im- 
possihle to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Dada Khasjee 
Walla to the ministry, otherwise than as an 
affront of the gravest character offered to the 
British government. by that successful in- 
triguer in the zenana of Gwalior, and by the 
disorganized army by which he has been sup- 
ported. That army of 30,000 men, with a 
very numerous artillery, under the direction 
of a person who has obtained and can only 
retain his post in despite of the British 
government, is within a few marches of the 
capital of the North-western provinces, The 
frontiers of the Gwalior state, for a great 
distauce, adjoin ours in the lately disturbed 
districts of Saugor. They adjoin the terri- 
tories of the chiefs of Bundelcund, and so 
scattered are they as to touch the dominions 
of almost all our allies in Malwa, while they 
extend beyond the Nerbudda, and even to the 
Taptee. Everywhere along this line the mnat 
cordial and zealous co-operation of the Gwalior 
authorities is essential to the maintenance of 
tranquillity ; and we know that, under the 
present minister, the most we can expect is 
that such co-operation will be coldly withheld, 
if, indeed, it should not be covertly given to 
the plunderers we would repress.” Such were 
the original views of the governor-general 
recorded on the right of interference. Ia the 
communication made by his lordship on the 
12th of December, to the maharanee, it is 
vaguely stated that the person and rights of 
the maharajah, as the successor of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, ‘‘are placed by treaty under the 
protection of the British government.” Ina 
conference between the governor-general and 
one of the Gwalior chiefs, on the 19th of 
December, the chief referred to this state- 
ment, and it thereupnn appeared that the 
treaty under which the supposed obligation to 
defend the person and uphold the rights of 
Scindia’s successor had its origin, and on 
which the right of interference was now 
grounded, was the treaty of Boorhampoor, 
concluded in the year 1804. The chief seemed 
to know very little about this treaty, alleging, 
that though he had it among his records, he 
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had not referred to it for many years, and did 
not recollect with accuracy the engagements 
which it contained. An article which provided 
for the employment, ‘‘on the requisition of 
the maharajah,” of a subsidiary force, to be 
stationed near his frontier, beiag pointed out, 
the chief asked, admitting such an engage- 
ment to exist, what was its practical bearing 
on the question in hand—whether the in- 
terference of the British government was 
restricted to cases in which the maharajah 
might apply for such interference? He was 
answered, that the case under the spirit of 
the treaty had arisen from the fact of the 
maharajah and the maharanee, both children, 
incapable of acting for themselves, having, by 
the machinations of evil-disposed persons, who 
had usurped the whole authority of the govern- 
meat, been virtually set aside; that in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of those persons, 
the usual friendly relations of the two atates 
had heen for the time dissolved, and that the 
ruin of the Gwalior state must ensue, if the 
British government (which was almost in the 
place of guardian of the infant sovereign) did 
not interfere to save the person of the maha- 
rajah and preserve the government of the 
country. 

On the day after the conference just noticed, 
another, ag already intimated, took place, at 
which the chief subject of discussion was a pro- 
posed meeting between the governor-general 
and the maharajah. On the part of the latter, 
it was suggested that the place of meeting 
should be the ground then occupied by the 
British army, that being the spot where 
former governors-general had been mef on 
occagion of visiting Gwalior, and any deviation 
from the established usage would, it was re- 
presented, detract from the honour of the 
maharajah. The goveraor-general, however, 
expressed his determination to advance. The 
chiefs thereupon earnestly eutreated that he 
would reconsider the matter, urging that if 
the British army passed the Gwalior frontier 
before the maharajah bad a meeting with 
him, ‘‘it would be a breach of all precedent, 
and eternally disgrace the maharajah and the 
government of Scindia,” The governor-gene- 
ral being unmoved by these representations, 
the language and manner of the chiefs in 
pressing them appear to have increased in 
earnestness: they expressed their belief that 
‘if the British army crossed the frontier 
before the meeting with the maharajah, the 
troops of Gwalior, who were already in a 
atate of the utmost alarm, would believe that 
the governor-general was coming, not as a 
friend, but with a hostile purpose.” In the 
language of the paper from which this account 
is framed, “ they implored him (the governor- 
general), with joined hands, to weigh well the 
step he was taking, for that the state of 
Scindia was in his power to uphold or to 
destroy ; and that, in their opinion, the most 
serious consequences depended on the passing 
of the British army across the frontier before 
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the meeting between the governor-general and 
the maharajah.” 

After some further discussion, or rather 
some further interchange of prayers on the 
one side and refusals on the other, the fol- 
lowiag proposal was made hy the goverpnor- 
general : that the details ofa treaty, framed in 
accordance with the principles laid down at 
the previous couference, should be drawn up 
on the following day, the 21st of Decemher ; 
that the maharajah should meet the governor- 
general on the 23rd, prepared to ratify such a 
treaty, and that the chiefs preseat should 
guarantee the ratification taking place. Upon 
these conditions, the movemenat of the army 
across the river Chumbul was to be delayed 
till after that day; but if the chiefs failed of 
redeeming their guarantee, the failure was to 
be punished hy a heavy fine. After some con- 
sultation, the chiefs came to the conclusion 
that the maharajah could not be brought to 
the ground at so early a day, and the con- 
ference broke up with aa apparent under- 
standiog that the meeting should take place 
at Hingona, the first stage heyond the Chum- 
bul, oa the 26th. 

It was not by Mahratta chiefs only that 
representations were made of the extreme re- 
pugaance felt to the governor-general crossing 
the Chumbnl before an interview had takea 
place between the maharajah and himself. 
Colonel Sleeman, the newly appointed resi- 
dent, in a letter dated the 21st of December, 
made the following communication of the 
iinpression entertained at Gwalior on the 
subject. ‘f When I mentioned his lordship’s 
intentica to cross the Chumbul on the 22ad, 
Suchurun Rao, the brother of Ram Rao 
Phallthea, and Bulwunt Rao, who had come 
to meet me, expressed a very earnest desire 
that this might not take place, as it was usual 
for his highness to pay tbe first visit to the 
goveruor-general on the other side of the 
river, They seemed to have this very much at 
heart, and I thiak it my duty to mention it.” 
This statement was followed by au account of 
the ceremonies chserved in 1832, when the 
chief crossed the Chumbul to visit the go- 
vernor-geueral, and the latter, on the following 
day, crossed the river te return the visit. In 
a letter dated the 220d of December, Colonel 
Sleeman, after reporting his having visited 
the maharajah aod maharanee, and having 
announced to them and the assembled chiefs 
that he had beea commanded te repair to the 
governor-general’s camp, and then to retura 
and accompany the young chief, added, “ They 
were exceedingly earnest in the expression of 
their hope that his lordship would remain to 
receive the young chief’s visit on the other 
side of the Chumbul.” 

On the 24th of December, Colonel Sleeman 
wrete to the secretary with the governor- 
general, thus :—“ The soldiers talk largely to 
my people of the army crossing the Chumbul 
as a hostile movement on the part of our 
government.” On the 25th, Colonel Sleeman 
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again wrote, ia terns which sufficiently de- 
scribed the utter disorganization of the army, 
the feeling which they eatertained in regard 
to the expected passage of the Chumbul, 
and the impossibility of averting collision, if 
British troops were brought into contact with 
them. Colonel Sleeman had retired from 
Gwalior, after his interview with the maha- 
rajah and maharanee, but was expected to 
return, in order to accompany them to meet 
the governor-general. The resident, however, 
was desirous that they should join him at 
Dhunaila, and these are his reasons: ‘I think 
it to be my duty to state, that I do not think it 
possible for me to advance further towards 
Gwalior without collision with the disorderly 
troops who fill the road from this place to 
Gwalior.” After referring to the danger 
which would attead any attempt of certain 
native chiefs to return to Gwalior, and to the 
absence of all restraint upon the conduct of 
the soldiers, he continued :—“If I go on, it 
must he without a single soldier, horse or foot, 
for it will be impossible to prevent collision if 
any of them accompany me ; and among such 
a liceatious soldiery, withont any ostensible 
commanding ocfficers, I do not think it will be 
safe for any European or native officer to go 
with me. This is the universal feeling and 
opinica of my camp. There is a large park of 
artillery ou each side of the river, at this 
place (Dhunaila), and the troops vauntiagly 
declare that they are come out to resist the 
further advance of his lordship towards Gwa- 
lior, and to make the British force recross the 
Chuombul.” 

Before this time, the important step for 
good or for evil—the passage of the Chumbul— 
had been made. From Hingona, the governor- 
general, on the 25th of Decemher, transmitted 
to the maharanee a proclamation, annonncing 
that the British army had entered the terri- 
tories of Scindia, as a friend bound by treaty 
to protect his highness’s persona and maintain 
his sovereign authority. This was followed, 
on the 26th, by a communication that the 
treaty to be framed on the terms formerly laid 
down was expected to he ratified on the 28th, 
and that for every day that the ratification 
might be delayed beyond that date, a fine of 
fifteen thonsand rupees would be inflicted. 
On the 27th, another proclamation was issued, 
much in the tone of that which had appeared 
two days before. 

Before this time, the reception which the Bri- 
tish visitants were likely to meet with was placed 
beyond doubt. Bappoe Setowlea Deshmock, 
who had been understcod to be frieadly to the 
British interests, and who had proceeded to 
the British camp to negotiate the terms of 
reconciliation, left it on the 25th, three days 
after the head-quarters with the governor- 
general’s camp had crossed the Chumbnl, 
returned to Gwalior, and undertock the com- 
mand of a division of the troops destined to 
oppose the march cf the English. On the 
26tb, the Sumbajee Angria, one of the coad- 
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juters of Bappee in the work of negotiatiou, | Littler, commanding the third divisiou of 
also left the British camp without notics.|infantry, was te superintend the movements 


The 28th, the day fixed fer the ratification of|nf this column. 


Oa the left, with a view ef 


the treaty, passed without producing the ex-| threatening the enemy’s right flank, it was 


pected event; and on the 29th, the British 
army, under Sir Hugh Gough, became sud- 


preposed tu place the 4th brigades of cavalry, 
under Brigadier Scott, consisting ef the 4th 


denly engaged in deadly conflict with that ef|light cavalry (lancers), undsr Major Mactier, 


the Mahrattas. 

It is te be regretted that the details of the 
circumstances under which the engagement 
was commenced are vague and imperfect. 
The despatch te the governor-geueral, re- 
porting the battle and its results, begins thus : 
—‘‘ Your lordship having witnessed the opera- 
tions of the 29th, aud being in possession, 
from my frequent communications, ef my 
military arrangements for the attack on the 
Mahratta army in its strong position of Chenda, 
I de not feel it necessary to enter much into 
detail either as to the enemy’s position or ths 
dispesitiens I made for attacking it.” After 
giving the above reasens fer the emissien of 
iafermatien, which certainly ought net te have 
been withheld, the commander-in-chief pro- 
ceeds to ebserve, that the pesitien of the 
enemy at Chenda was particularly well chesen 
and obstinately defended, and that he never 
witnessed guns better served, nor a body of 
infantry apparently mere deveted to the pre- 
tection of their regimental guns, “‘ held by the 
Mahratta cerps as ebjects ef wership.” Some 
brief reference to part ef the details previously 
neted as well knewn to the gevernor-general 
follow. It appears to have been the intention 
ef the cemmander-in-chief te turn the enemy’s 
left flank by Brigadier Curcten's brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of her Majesty’s 16th 
lancers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowell ; 
the governer-general’s hody-guard, under Cap- 
tain Dawkins; the lst regiment of light cavalry, 
under Major Crommelin; the 4th irregular 
cavalry, uader Major Oldfield, with Major 
Lane’s and Major Alexander's treops of herse 
artillery under Brigadier Gowan; the whele 
under the orders ef Majer-General Sir Joseph 
Thackwell. With this ferce, the third brigade 
of infantry, under Major-General Valiant, was 
te co-eperate, the brigade consisting ef her 
Majesty’s 40th, under Major Stepferd ; 2nd 
grenadiers, under Lieutenant-Celnnel Ha- 


milton; and 16th grenadiers, under Lieu-. 


tenant - Colenel Maclaren. The enemy’s 
centre was to have been attacked by Bri- 
gadier Stacy’s brigade ef the 2nd division of 
infantry, consisting of the 14th native infantry, 
under Lieutenant - Colonel Gairdener; ths 
31st, under Lieutenant-Celenel Weston ; aud 
the 48rd light infantry, under Major Nash. 
To this brigade was attached a light field- 
battery, under Captain Browne; the whole 
beiag under the command of Major-General 
Dennis. This fercs was to have been sup- 
ported by Brigadier Wright’s brigade, cem- 
posed ef her Majesty’s 30th regiment, com- 
manded by Majer Bray, and the 56th native 
infantry, under Major Dick, with a light field- 
battery under Major Sanders. Major-General 


and the 10th light cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Celeuel Pops, with Captain Grant’s troop of 
horse artillery. The country through which 
this force had to advance is represented as of 
extreme difficulty, beiog intersected by deep 
ravines, and rendered practicable only by the 
unremitting labours ef the sappers, under 
Major Smith. The Koharee river was to be 
passed hy the army in three divisions en the 
morning of the day ia which the battle took 
place; but the whole ef the ferce were in 
their appointed position, about a mile in front 
ef Maharajpeor, by eight e’clock. 

Such is the account given by the commander- 
in-chief of his intentions and preparatians, 
These had reference te a meditated attack 
upeo the Mahrattas at Chonda. It was not 
expected that they would be met at Maharaj- 
poor ; hut en arriving at this place, the British 
ferce was made aware of the presence of the 
enemy, by receiving the fire of their artillery. 
This was evidently a surprise. The language 
of the despatch is as fellows :—‘‘ I found the 
Mahrattas had eccupied this very strong 
position during the previous night, by seven 
regiments of infantry with their guns, which 
they intrenched, each corps having four guns, 
which epeued en eur owa advances. This 
obliged me to alter in some measure my dis- 
positien.” The alterations were these :— 
General Littler’s celuma beiag directly in 
front of Maharajpoor, was erdered te advance 
upon it direct, while General Valiant’s hrigade 
was te take it in reverse; heth being sup- 
perted by General Deanis’s celumn and tls 
twe light field-batteries. The details of what 
followed are very slight; but it appears that 
her Majesty’s 39th, supported by the 56th 
native infantry, drove the enemy in a very 
dashing style from their guns into the village. 
There a sanguinary cenflict ensued ; the Mah- 
ratta soldiers, after discharging their match- 
locks, fighting sword in hand with great 
ceurage. General Valiant’s brigade, it is 
stated, displayed equal enthusiasm ia the duty 
assigned te them—that of taking Maharajpoor 
in reverse, and the capture of twenty-eight 
guns resulted from this combined movement. 
The cavalry, under Brigadier Scott, was ep- 
posed by a body of the enemy’s cavalry en the 
extreme left; some well-executed charges 
were made by the 10th, supported by Captain 
Grant’s herse artillery and the 4th lancers ; 
and some guns and two standards were taken 
in these encounters. 

The enemy having been dislodged frem 
Maharajpoer, General Valiant, supported by 
the third cavalry brigade, meved en the right 
ef the enemy’s main position at Chonda. 
During his advance, he had to take in succes- 
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sion three strongly intrenched positions, whers, 
in the language of the despatch, the enemy 
defended their guns with frantic desperation. 
In these services, her Majesty’s 40th was 
much distinguished. This regiment captured 
four standards, and two of its commanding 
officers in succession (Major Stopford and Cap- 
tain Codrington) were disabled by wounds. 
By the 2nd grenadiers, two standards were 
captured ; and the 16th grenadiers worthily 
aided the achievements of this portion of the 
British force. 

Ths brigade uoder General Littler, after 
dispersiog the right of the enemy at Maharaj- 
poor, advanced, snpported hy Captain Grant’s 
troop of horse artillery and the 1st regiment 
of light cavalry, to attack the main position at 
Chooda ia front, It was carried hy a rush of 
the Queen’s 39th, under Major Bray (who 
was desperately wounded), supported by the 
Queen’s 56th, under Major Dick. Two regi- 
mental standards were captured. A small 
work of four guns oo the left of this position, 
long and obstinately defended hy the enemy, 
was compelled at length to yield to the grena- 
diers of the Queen’s 39th, noder Captain 
Camphell, aided by a wing of the 56th native 
infantry, vader Major Phillips. 

The victory was complete, but it was not 
gained without difficulty, nor without very 
heavy loss ; the killed, wounded, and missing 
amounting to nearly eight hundred. So 
strenuous a resistance has rarely been offered 
by a native army wheo opposed to a British 
force, evea when the disparity of numbers has 
been far greater than it was on this occasion. 
The commander-in-chief thus expresses himself 
on the subject :—“ I regret to say that our loss 
has been very severe, infinitely beyond what I 
calculated upon ; indeed I did not do justice to 
the gallantry of my opponents.” 

On the same day which gave victory to the 
British force under the commander-in-chief, 
the left wing of the army, under Major-Gene- 
ral Grey, defeated a large body of Gwalior 
troops, and captured their gnns, twenty-four 
in number, a standard, all their ammunition, 
aod some treasure. General Grey had marched 
from Simmereea to Burka-ka-Serai on the 
28th of Decemher, and there learned that the 
enemy were in position at Antree, seven miles 
in front of his camp, and intended to make a 
night attack. On the 29th, General Grey made 
a march of sixteen miles, heiag desirous of 
getting through a narrow valley extending 
from Himmutghur to Punniar. The enerny, 
if appeared, marched from Antree early on the 
sams day by a parallel movement, took up a 
strong position on the heights in the immediate 
vicinity of the fortified village of Mangore, 
near Punniar, and commenced firing on the 
British line of haggage. Some cavalry, under 
Brigadier Harriott, were detached to oppose 
them, and a troop of horse artillery, under 
Captain Briod, took up a position from which 
they were eoabled to return the enemy’s fire 
with precision and effect; but the cavalry 
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were unable to approach the enemy, from the 
grouad being intersected by ravines. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the enemy was 
observed to have taken up a position on a 
chain of high hills, four miles to the east of 
the British camp. Here General Grey deter- 
mined to attack them, and arrangements for 
the purpose wers made. The attack was com- 
meaced by her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs and a 
company of sappers and miners, wbo had been 
detached to take up a position opposite to that 
occupied hy the Mahrattas. It was directed 
against the ceatre of the enemy’s force, who 
were driven from height to height in gallant 
style, with the loss of their guns. A wing of the 
39th native infantry having occupied the crest 
of a hill commandiog the enemy’s left, after 
pouring io a destructive fire, rushed down and 
captured a hattery of two guns. Brigadier 
Yates and Major Earle, successively command- 
ing the 39th, were both wounded, An infantry 
brigade, under Brigadier Anderson, of ths 
Queen’s 50th, gave the finishing stroke to 
the enemy, and captured the guns which had . 
escaped the previous attacks. Her Majesty’s 
50th regiment, and the 56th and 58th native 
infantry, seem to have been chiefly concerned 
in achieving the satisfactory termination of 
the conflict. 

The natural consequence of the snccess 
which had atteaded the British in the two 
battles was to bring the maharanee and her 
advisers to accept whatever terms it might 
please the victors to dictate. On the 30th of 
December the maharajah and maharanee were 
admitted to a conference with the governor- 
general, and after an ioterchange of the usual 
expressions of civility, and of much more, 
scarcely less usual on such occasioas, and cer- 
tainly not more siacere, the British authorities, 
in conjunction with the native chiefs in attend- 
ance on the maharajah and maharanee, adopted 
the followiag propositions to meet the existing 
state of circumstances:—The maharajah to 
issue an order to all his officers and servants 
to desist from hostilities against the British 
armies ; the goveroor-general to issue a similar 
order, forbidding hostilities on the part of the 
British troops, unless they should he attacked ; 
the maharajah to issue orders for furnishing 
all necessary supplies to the British armies on 
the requisition of the commissary-general ; 
these orders of the maharajah to he sent by 
huzzooreeahs, in such manner as distinctly to 
make known his highness’s determination to 
have them observed ; the maharajah to seod 
huzzooreeahs, with a safe-conduct, with the 
messengers despatched by the British com- 
mander-in-chief to the army in Bundeleund ; 
to prevent collision, no Gwalior troops to he 
allowed to come within three miles of any 
position taken up by the British armies; ths 
British armies to advance to the immediate 
vicinity of Gwalior on the 2od of January, and 
the governor-general to taks the maharajah 
with him; the British government to give 
compensation to such cultivators and others, in 
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the Gwalior states, as might have been ex- 
posed to loss by the passage of its armies, and 
the amount of the compensation to be paid 
under arrangements to be made at a future 
time by Scindia. Lastly, the maharajah was 
to issue the following proclamation, and to cause 
it to have the quickest and widest circulation 
possible :—‘‘ The British armies have entered 
the Gwalior territories to protect the person of 
the maharajah, to support his just authority, 
and to establish a government capable of main- 
taining the accustomed relatione of friendship 
between the two states. All faithful subjects 
of Scindia are therefore directed to give them 
avery aid in their power. No person will he 
injured by the British armies. All supplies 
furnished will be paid for. All damage unin- 
tentionally done will be compensated,” 

These arrangements were followed by others 
for settling anew the relations between the 
British government and that of Scindia, the 
dispersion of the mutinous army, and the 
future mode of conducting the affairs of the 
government. On the 5th of January, the 
governor-general and the army having ad- 
vanced to Gwalior, the chief points of a new 
treaty were agreed upon at a conference held 
with some of the chiefs. The mode adopted 
for carrying on the government was very 
different from that which had formerly been 
deemed the most advantageous. Instead of 
vesting it in a single person, and thus securing 
an undivided responsibility, it was committed 
to a council, the president to be the principal 
agent in the conduct of affairs, and the 
medium of communication with the British 
resident. The disbandment of the army was 
effected much more quietly than had heen 
anticipated. The task was commenced on 
the 9th of January, and completed by the 17th, 
without a single disturbance. Part of the 
men were enlisted in the new contingent 
force ; the remainder received a gratuity of 
three months’ pay, and departed to seek their 
future livelihood elsewhere. 

The new treaty was ratified by the gover- 
nor-general on the 13th of January. 1t con- 
sisted of twelve articles. The first recognized 
and confirmed all existing treaties and engage- 
ments, except as to points where alterations 
might be made by the new one. In the 
enumeration of the treaties understood to he 
in force, that of Boorhampoor was included. 
By the second article it was provided that the 
contingent force stationed in the territories of 
Scindia should be increased, and that perma- 
nent provision should be made for defraying 
its charge by the assignment of the revenue 
of certain districts enumerated in a schedule 
attached to the treaty ; such revenue to be in 
addition to any source of income previously 
set apart for the purpose, By the third 
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rupees, the surplus in excess of such sum was 
to be paid over to the maharajah ; but if the 
revenues and receipts should fall short of 
eighteen lacs, the maharajah was to make up 
the deficiency. The fourth article declared, 
that for the better securing of the due pay- 
ment of the reveuues of the assigned districts, 
and for the better preserving of good order 
therein, the civil administration of those dis- 
tricts should be conducted by the British gov- 
ernment in the same manner as in the districts 
of which the revenues had been previously 
assigned. The fifth article introduced a sub- 
ject of standing importance and interest in 
India—that of debt. The claims of the Bri- 
tish government on that of Gwalior, arising 
from a variety of sources, were taken (subject 
to future examination) at twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, and it was agreed that payment of 
that sum should be made within fourteen 
days from the date of the treaty. In default, 
the revenues of further districts, enumerated 
in another schedule attached to the treaty, 
were to be made over to the British govern- 
ment, to be held by it until such time as 
its claim on Scindia’s government should be 
liquidated, together with interest at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum. In regard to 
this subject, the governor-general observed, 
in the despatch announcing the conclusion of 
the treaty, “‘ Schedule B was from the first a 
mere form, as the durbar declared their inten- 
tion of paying the amount demanded from 
them, and have now intimated to the resident 
that it is ready for him to send for when hs 
pleases.” ‘The sixth article commenced with 
another recognition of the treaty of Boor- 
hampoor, though it was not distinctly named, 
and then proceeded to limit the amount of 
military force to be maintained by the maha- 
rajah, and to provide for the reduction of 
the army to the prescribed number. The 
seventh provided for the discharge of the 
arrears of pay to the disbanded troops, and 
for bestowing a gratuity on those not re-en- 
listed. The operation of reduction was in 
progress when the treaty was ratified, and, 
as already mentioned, was completed four 
days afterwards. Next came that important 
part of the treaty which was to regulate the 
future government of the Gwalior state. By 
the eighth article it was determined that the 
minority of the infant prince should be consi- 
dered to terminate on his attaining the full 
age of eighteen years, and not sooner; anda 
day was fixed as that on which such age would 
be attained ; namely, the 19th of January, 
1853. It was then declared to have been 
agreed, that during the prince’s minority the 
persons intrusted with the administration of 
the government should act upon the advice of 
the British resident; and the words which 


article, if, after defraying tha charges of| followed gave to this provision as wide a range 


the contingent force, and of the civil admi- 
nistration of the districts assigned for its 
support, there should be any surplus beyond 
the amount of eighteen lacs of Company’s 
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as could possibly he desired. Those exer- 
cisiug the functions of government were to act 
upon the British resident’s advice, not only 
generally or on important points, but “in 
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all matters wherein such advice shall be 
offered.” No change was to be made in 
‘the persons intrusted with the admioistra- 
tion,” as they are properly designated in this 
article, though more pompously referred to in 
the next as “the council of regency,” with- 
out the consent of the British resident, 
‘‘actiag under the express authority of the 
governor-general.” Considering the import- 
ance of the point to which it relates, the 
latter part of this article would seem not to 
he characterized by all the precision desirable. 
It might become a question, what was meant 
by the “express authority of the governor- 
general.” The ninth article nominated the 
persons who were to forta the ‘‘council of 
yegency.” The tenth assigned to the maba- 
ranee an annual allowance of three lacs, to he 
at her owa sole disposal. The eleventh pledged 
the British government, as “ heretofore,” to 
‘exert its influence and good offices for 
maintaining the just territorial rights of the 
mahatrajah and the subjects of the state of 
Scindia at present existing in the neighbour- 
ing and other native states.” The twelfth 
and last article recorded the settling and rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

On the 26th of February, 1844, the governor- 
geueral returned to Barrackpoor, and on the 
28th, he entered Calcutta. This was the 
second anniversary of his lordship’s arrival 
from Europe, and whether the concurrence 
were designed or fortuitous, it was somewhat 
remarkable. On the occasion of his return, 
he received an address from the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, which falls on the ear with the 
effect almost of rebuke. His lordship bad 
passed a considerable portion of his time in 
India at a distance from the ordinary seat of 
government, a fact noticed by those who wel- 
comed his return in the following mauner:— 
“We, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, 
beg to present our hearty congratulations on 
your lordship’s returo to the presidency, after 
the accomplishment of the great objects that 
called you hence to Upper Hindostan. That 
those objects should have been so promptly 
and so triumphantly attained, is a matter of 
national concernment; to us it is doubly 
gratifying, inasmuch as it enables your lord- 
ship to devote the energies of a powerful 
mind towards ‘measures of internal hevefit, 
second only in real importance to those affect- 
ing public security. The presence of the 
head of this colonial empire is so essential in 
every way to its prosperity, as to make it but 
natural that we should bear even his necessary 
absence with something like impatience, and 
hail his return with the warmest expressions 
of satisfaction. That your lordship’s residence 
among us may be continued; that no state 
emergency may again demand your personal 
care in other parts of this wide territory, 
must always be our earnest desire. It will 
be our study to make that residence as 
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much a matter of choice, as it is of public 
expediency.” 

No further ‘state emergency” occurred 
to call his lordship away from Calcutta ; but 
his residence there was not of prolonged 
duration. On the 15th of July it became 
known that his lordship bad been removed 
from the office of governor-general by the 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company. 
From this unusoal exercise of authority, it 
must be concluded that the points of difference 
between Lord Ellenborough and those whom 
he served were neither few nor trivial. The 
precise grounds of removal were not made 
public, and, consequently, they can for the 
present only he inferred from a consideration 
of his lordship’s acts. 

There can be no doubt that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Indian administration disappointed 
his friends; and if a judgment may be 
formed from his own declarations previously 
to his departure from Europe, it must bave 
disappointed bimself. He went to India the 
avowed champion of peace, aad he was in- 
cessautly engaged in war. For the Affghan 
war he was not, indeed, accounotable—he 
fouod it on his hands; and ia the mode in 
which be proposed to conclude it, and in which 
he would have concluded it but for the re- 
monstrances of his military advisers, he cer- 
taialy displayed no departure from the ultra- 
pacific policy which he had professed in 
England. The triumphs with which the 
perseverance of the generals commaading in 
Affghanistan graced his administration seem 
completely to have altered his views ; and the 
desire of military glory thenceforward sup- 
planted every other feeling in his breast. He 
would have shuoued war in Affghanistan by 
a course which the majority of his country- 
men would pronounce dishonourable. He 
might without dishonour have avoided war 
in Siade, and possibly have averted hostilities 
at Gwalior, but he did not. For the internal 
improvemeot of India he did nothing. He 
had, iadeed, little time to do anything. 
War, and preparation for war, absorbed most 
of his hours, and in a theatrical display of 
childish pomp many more were consumed. 
With an extravagant confidence in his own 
judgment, even on points which he had never 
studied, he uuited no portion of steadiness or 
constancy. His purposes were formed and 
abaadooed with a levity which accorded little 
with the offensive tone which he manifested 
in their defence, so long as they were enter- 
tained. His administration was not an illus- 
tration of any marked and consistent course of 
policy ; it was an aggregation of isolated facts. 
Everything in it stands alone and uncon- 
nected. His influence shot across the Asiatic 
world like a meteor, and—but for the iadelible 
brand of shame indented in Sinde—like a 
meteor its memory would pass from the mind 
with its disappearance. 
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Abbott, Captain, attacks fort Piaboot, 546. 

Abdul Khalik, son of Tippoo Saib, eurrenders to the 
English, 242. 

Abercrombie, General, taken prisoner by M. Hamelen, 
and retaken by the English, 369; proceeds with 
Commodore Rowley to Mauritius, ib.; harassing 
march of his army, 370; takes up a position at 
Moulin-’-Poudre, ib.; receives surrender of tbe 
jaland on canditioas, ib. 

Abercromby, General, Governor of Bombay, arrives 
with force at Tellicherry, advances to Cananore, and 
occupies the whole praviace of Malabar, 194; posted 
at Periapatam, 196; ordered to return to Malahar, 
198; joisa army of Lord Cornwallis at Seriogapatam, 
211; hie passage through the Coorg, 214. 

, Sir Robert, commanding in Oude, defeats 
usurping aon of Fyzoolla Khan, 225. 

Adam, Mr., opena second charge egsinet Hastings, 
184; exercises temporarily office of governor-geoeral, 
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Adams, Colonel, his services against the Pindsrries, 
438; detachea Major Clarke against party of Piadar- 
ries, 443; overtakes and defeste the peishwa, 446 ; 
dieperses his army, and lays siege to Chanda, 446, 
447. 

Affgbanietan, the Hon. M. Elphinstone enters into a 
treaty with, 529; contentions for the throne of, 528, 
531; her encraachmente on Peraign territory, 530; 
Captain Burses’s miasion to, 532; Rueaian iatrigues 
with, 533; Anglo-fadian forces engaged in a cam- 
paign sgsinat, 534, 535; Lord Auckland’e procls- 
mation explanatory of its abjects, 535; arrival of the 
British forces in, 537; difficulties of the march, 538 ; 
freebootersia, 544; part of the Auglo-Indian army 
withdrawn, ib.; honours paid to the commanders of 
tbe expedition, 546; dissatisfaction in, under the 
reign of Shah Shoosjah, 546 et seq.; manifeatations 
of open revolt agsinat Shah Shoojsh, 556; violent 
- outbreak and massacre, ib. ; preparations for defence, 
ih.; British reverses and defeats, 560 et seq.; terms 
agreed on st Kabool for the evacuation of the coun- 
try, 563, 566; horrors of the march, 566 et aeq,; 
treacherous conduct of the Affghan cbiefs, 567; Akbar 
Khao claims tbe British ladies as hostages, 568, 569; 
frightful slaughter of the troops, 569; their utter 
destruction, 570, 571; Jelalabad and Candahar kept 
possession of in defiance of orders, 571, 574, 576; 8 
second campsign determined on, 571; the sueceasful 
career of Generala Pollock, Nott, aod Sale, and their 
recapture of Ghuznee and Kabool, 576 et seq.; Lord 
Ellenborough’s disheartening correspondence on the 
critical state of, 577, 578, 579; severe conflict at the 
Valley of Tezeen, 583, 584; the Affghans visited with 
terrihle retribution, 584, 585; the prisoners, male 
and female, recovered, 586; the British army returns 
a0 India, after having fully avenged Affgban treachery, 
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Africaine frigate taken by the French, 368. 

Afzool Khan prevailed upon to afford Sevajee an inter- 
view, 15; killed by Sevajee, ib. 

Agra, fort of, occupied by General Lake, 291; erection 
of new presideacy of, suspended, 512. 

Abmedashad taken hy assault hy Colonel Goddard, 148 ; 
furnishes ground of dispute between peishwa and 
guicowar, 416. 

Ahmednuggur, army of Aurungzebe attacked on ite 


route thither, 15; surrenders to Genera! Wellesley, 
285; eurrendered to E.I.C. hy peiahwa, 429, 

Abmuty, Colonel, employed by goveraor-general and 
council to resist procesa of the supreme court, 140. 

Ajmere, occupied and subjected to tribute by Moham- 
med Ghoory, 3. 

Akbar (the Great), succeede hie father, Hoomayoon, at 
the age of fourteen yeura, 6; issues a proclamation 
sanouncing his own assumption of government, ib. ; 
during the greater part of hia reign engaged in 
resisting rebellion or invasion, ib.; requires Maho- 
metan princes of the Deccan to acksowledge his 
supremacy, ib.; sseumes the title of emperor of the 
Deccan, ib.; concludes a marriage for his aon with 
the daughter of the shah of Beejapore, ib.; his 
death, ib. ; succeeded by his only aoa, Selim, ib. 

Akbar (aon of Aurungzebe), tempted by the rajpoots to 
rebel against his father, 14; takes refuge with the 
Mahratta chief, Sumbhajee, ib. 

Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, violent feelings of, 
563; his proposals to the British, 565; aseassinates 
the British envoys, ib.; his treacherona conduct, 
567-571; demands and obtaina the ladies as hostages, 
568, 569; his iaterview with General Elphinstone, 
Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johason, 570; aad 
their detentian, ib. ; hia proceedings agaiast Kanda- 
har, 572; besieges Jelalahad, and is signally defeated, 
574, 5675; again defeated at the passes of Huft Kabul, 
584. 


Akbul-ood-Dowlah, hie pretenaions to the throne of 
Oude, 525; his elaims ridiculous, ib. 

Aldercron, Colonel, refuses the use of the king’a guns 
and stores to the expedition for the recovery of Cal- 
cutta, 46, 

Alexander, his invasion of India, 2; proceeds down the 
Fodus with a fleet of two thousand vessels, ib. 

Ali Bahaudur, account of, 300. 

Ali Husseia appsiated anccessor of Omlut-ul-Omrsh 
hy will, 257; various confereaces to discuss hie pre- 
tensiona, ih.; remarks on his position, 259, 260; 
places on the musnud of Arcot, and measures taken 

y Lord Clive in consequence, 260. 

Ali Jah excites rebellion agaiast his father, tbe nizam, 
is taken prisoncr, aad poisons himself, 224. 

Ali Moorad, ameer of Sinde, 592; government of 
Khyrpore transferred to, 593. 

Ali Musjid, fort of, captured, 543; difficulties attending 

the posseasion, 545. 

Aliverdi Khaa, aaboh of Bengal, dies, and is succeeded 
by Mirza Mahmood (Sooraj-oo-Dewlah), 42; conse- 
quences of his desth, ib. soe 

Allahabad aeized hy the sovereiga of Oude, 80: sur- 
renders to the English, 101. : 

Allan, Major, despatched to offer protection to Tippoo 
on his unconditional surrender, 240; bis proceedings 
in discharge of his mission, ib. 

Alls-ond-Deen, irruption of Mahometan arma into the 
Deccao, suggested by, 3; mounts the throne of Delhi, 
after assassinating his uacle and soverciga, ib. 

Almas, his communications reapecting Vizier Ali, 227; 
appreheosian of danger from, 231; his extraordinary 
power, 261. 

Alompra, founder of the Burmese empire, account of, 


457, 
Alyghur taken by the. English, and terror inspired by 
its fall, 287. 
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Aly KRera takes prisoner and murdera Hafiz Jee, 204. 

Amb@fee Inglia, his intrigues with Perron’a officera, 
288; concludes treaty with Britiah government, 304 ; 
invadea Gohud, and defeats the rana’a troops, 328; 
seized by Holkar, 338; released from restraint, and 
received by Scindia with the higheat respect, 340. _ 

Amboor defended hy rater Calvert againat Hyder Ali, 
113; aurrender of, to Hyder Ali, 162. ; 

Amboyna, expedition against, 372; aurrender of, ib. 

Ameer Khan despatched hy Holkar with troopa against 
the English, but returns in alarm, 309; deatroya a 
party of Britiah aepoys and artillerymen, 311; marches 
to the aasistapce of the rajah of Bhurtpore, 320; 
attacks Captain Welsh, and ia defeated, 321 ; departs 
for Robilennd, followed by a Britiah force, tb.; his 
apepicious correspondence with the rajah of Berar, 
327, 328; invadea the territories of the rajah, ih.; 
hia arrival in Sciadia’s court, 338; advances to the 
frontier of the rajah of Berar, but a British force 
being despatched against him, he retreata, 371, 372; 
offers an asylum to Kurreem Khen, 422; concludes 
treaty with British government, 433, 434. 

Ameer Singh becomea guardian of the infant rajah of 
Tanjore, 249; disputea hia title, and aupplanta him, 
ib. ; his crueltiea, ib.; inquiry into hia claima to the 
throne, 250; hia expulsion, ih. 

Ameers of Sinde, 538, 587; treaties with the, 588. (See 
Sinde.) 

Americana, facilitiea enjoyed by, in regard to trade with 
China, 497. 

Amherst, Lord, hia arrival at Calcutta as governor- 
general, 457; finds himself inheritor of diaputea just 
bursting into war, ib.; Burmese war commeoced and 
carried on under hia admiaiatration, 461-476; elevated 
to an earldom, 476; treatiea and diplomatic arrange- 
ments concluded during his government, 485, 486; 
oor of hia admiviatration and departure from India, 
480, 

Amyatt, Mr., deputed to confer with Meer Coasim on 
inland trade, 93; hia proceedings in concert with Mr. 
Hay, ib. ; demanda diamizsal from nabob, which ia 
accorded, ib. ; intercepted in hia way from Moorahed- 
abad, and murdered, ib. 

Anderson, Mr. David, concludeatreaty with Mahrattaa, 
15). 

Andrews, Mr., concludes treaty with the Rajah Anun- 
derauze, 64; reconstruction of treaty cffected hy 
him, 65; deputed to negotiate with Hyder Ali, 118. 

Angria, piratical family, operations against, 41. 

Anunderauze, Rajah, attacks Vizagapatam, 64; nego- 
tiations with, ib.; hie extraordinary army, 65; hia 
flight and return, 66. 

Appa Sahib exercisea authority of regent in Nagpore, 
434; attains the musnud, ib.; hia position with 
regard to the Britiah government, ih.; intriguea with 
the peishwa, ib. ; hia movements iadicate hoatile 
intentions, 435; hia interview with Britiah resident 
interrupted by firing, ib.; attacke the English, and 
ia defeated, seeka to negotiate, and asaents to terma 
of the resident, 436; proceeda to the residency, ib. ; 
returns to the palace under provisional engagement, 
437; proposea to transfer to Britiah government the 
whole posaesaioaa of the atate of Nagpore, 444; pro- 
peed rejected by the governor-general, ib.; proofs of 

ia treachery, ib, ; facts diacovered convicting him 
of murder of hia kinaman and sovereign, Puraagee 
Bhooslah, ib.; arrested, dethroned, and aent off to 
Britiah provincea, ib.; effects hie escape, and finda 
adherenta, 451; takea poasession of fort of Choura- 
gurh, and maintaina correspondence with hia con- 
nections in the capital, 452; flies, and is puraued, 
ib.; his treacherous communications with the rajah 
of Sattara, 525, 526. 

Apthorp, Major, killed, 576. 

Aravacourchy, captured hy the British army, 192, 

Arcot, city of, taken by Chuda Sahib, 19; retaken, 
and government transferred to Mahomet Ali Khan, 
20; attacked by Clive, 23; garrison abandon the 
fort of, of which the English take poasession, ib.; 
enemy attack the fort without succesa, ib.; another 
desperate attack repelled, and the enemy withdraw, 
25, 26; heaieged and taken by Hyder Ali, 161. (See 
Mahomet Ali Khan.) 

Arcot, nahob of, forced by the French to retire, 17; 
dispatches an army to Trichinopoly, 18; his death, 
19; hia debta, 181, 182. 
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Arikera, victory gained pear, by Lord Cornwallis, over 
Tippoo, 197, 198. 

Arnie, fort of, pasaed by Clive, 26. 

Arnold, Lieutenaat-Colonel, his pursnit of Ummer 
Singh, 398, : 

General, commander of brigade in Affghanistan, 
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Arracan, subjugation of, by Alompra, 457; disputea 
respecting refugees from, 458; operationa of the 
British in Burmese war, 466, 467; further operationa 
ia, and capture of the capital, 471. 

Aaia, Ceotral, affairs of, 528; especially aa regarda the 
Persians and the Afighana, ih. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah, king of Oude, his financial embar. 
rassmenta and death, 514; aucceeded hy Vizier Ali, 
and his brother Saadut Ali, ib. 

Assam transferred to a Burmese chief, 457; outrage 
committed hy Burmese there, 458. 

Asseergurh, siege and surrender of, 453; description 
of, by Colonel Blacker, ib. 

Asaye, battle of, 290. 

Astell East-Indiaman, escape of, 368. 

Astell, Mr., denounces proposal of ministers to aubsti- 
tute inquiry by select committee in place of com- 
mittee of whole house, 384; his remarka on monopoly, 
387; replies to Mr. Huskisaon ou India trade, 498; 
his ohgervationa on India and its trade, 499; defends 
appointment of directors on parliamentary com- 
mittee, 500; points out difficulties connected with 
the ceasation of Company’a excluaive trade with 
China, 502; defends course taken by parliamentary 
committee, ib. 

Astruc, M., captures Golden Rock, which is imme- 
diately retaken, 39; made prisoner, 40. 

Auchmuty, Sir Samuel, in command of British force 
againat Batavia, 374; effects a lacding, ib.; proceeds 
to Samarang, is joined hy Admiral Stepford, and calla 
upon General Janssens to aurrender the island, 376; 
prepares to attack towa of Karta Soors, which 
surreudera, ib.; hia negotiation with General Jaua- 
sena, ih. 

Auckland, Lord, governor-general of India, 523; hie 
proclamation reapecting the invasion of Affghanistan, 
535; hovoura conferred on, 546; created earl, ib.; 
aucceeded hy Lord Ellenborough, 572; remarks on 
hia edminiatration, ib. 

Aurungzebe commands for hia father, Shah Jehan, in 
in the Deccan, 8; affecta to assist his brother Morad 
id aacending the throve, 9; gives battle to his bro- 
ther Dara, and ia victorious, ib.; his hypocriay, 
10, 14; confines hia father and hia brother Morad, 
and assumes the title of emperor, 10; defeats his 
brother Shooja, 11; enters Agra, ib.; his detestable 
policy, ib.; attacks and overcomes Dara, near Aj- 
mere, 12; hisfather’a death leaves him undisputed 
master of the empire, ib.; enters the Deccao, and 
opens & correapondence with Sevajee, ib.; recognizes 
Sevajee’s title of rajah, 23; hia deputy in Bengal, 
aided by Portuguese, makes war upon the rajah of 
Arracan, and adds Chittagong to imperial dominions, 
14; aubduea Bejapore and Golconda, ib.; appears 
before Sattara, which falls into his hands, ih.; sur- 
rounded hy embarraasments, 15; his death and 
character, ib.; his death followed by conteat for suc- 
cesaion, which ends in the elevation of his eldest 
son, Shah Allum, ih. 

Ava. (See Burman Empire, and Burmezae.) 

Azim, son of Aurungzehe, in consideration of a large 
present, transfers Govindpore, Calcutta, and Chut- 
tanuttce to the English, 10, 17. 

Azim-ul-Dowlah, grandaoa of Mahomed Ali, raised to 
the muanud of Arcot by the British government, 
259, 260. 

Azoff-al-Dowlah aucceeda Shooja-ad-Dowlah as vizier, 
129; treaty concluded with, limited to his life, ib.; 
effect of the treaty with regard to Cheyt Singh, 172; 
his death, when hc ia succeeded by Vizier Ali, 225. 


b; 


Baber encounters difficultiea in establiahing hia autho- 
thority, 5; extends his conquests as far aq Behar, 
ib.; his superatition, ib.; his death, ih. 

Behadar Khan, officer of Tippoo Sultan, 
Bangalore, 194, 


alain at 
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Baillie, Colonel, attacked by Tippoo, 157; is joined by 
Colonel Fletcher, ih. ; marches to jain Sir Hector 
Monro, ib. ; hie unfortunate halt, 158; is attacked 
by Hyder Aliand defeated, ib. 

Baird, Major-General, commands the aseault at Se- 
ringapatam, 239; his coaduct towards the sone of 
Tippoo, 241; appointed tocommand furce despatched 
from India to Egypt, 254, 

Bajee Rao, movemeate of, 446; his flight to Ormekair, 
where hie army breake up, ib,; surrenders aud ia 
depored, 450; review of hie life, ib. (See Peishwa.) 

Bajee Row demands chout from nahoh of Arcot, 58; 
hia representative departs laden with eoin and bills, 


ih. 

Bamford, Lieutenant, rule granted agaiost him by Su- 
preme Court of Caleutta, 140. 

Bausa river, Colonel Monson’a retreat impeded by, 
$12, 313; action at, 313. 

Bancoot, island of, attacked and captured by Commo- 
dore James, 41. 

Baaoda Neira, capture of, hy the English, 372, 373. 

Bangalore taken from Tippoo by the English, 194; 
results prodncad by ite fall, 196; arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis, 199. 

Baotam, in Java, a principal seat of the early trade of 
the East-India Company, 16. 

Bappoo Setowles Deshmook, the Gwalior chief, 601, 

02; opposes the British troopa, 604. 

Bappoo Wittul, death of, and its consequences, 326. 

Bappoojee Scindia, treacherous advice of, 312; hrings 
intelligence to Colonel Monson of the destruction of 
Lieutenant Lucan’a cavalry, ib. ; openly joins Holkar, 
323; annoys the British force under Colonel Mon- 
eon, 325; visit of Scindia to, 338; placed under care 
of Major Ludlow, 443. 

Baptiste deprived of sight by Holkar, and dies, 540, 

Barabnttee, capture of, by the English, 292, 

Baramahal entered by Hyder Ali, 117. 

Barsset, digturhances in, 487-489; causea and termi- 
natioa of outbreak, 489. 

Barbutt, Colooel, marches from Trincomalee to Candy, 
305; uodertakes to negotiate with Mootto Sawmy, 
but ie prevented hy an attack of fever, 306. 

Bareilly, ingurrection at, 410; large proportion of 
Mahometao population, 411; estate of” the couatry, 
411, 412; minor sources of complaint adverted to by 
commiasioners, 412; unpopularity of the kotwsl st, 
413; conduct of Mooftee Mahomed Ewery, ib.; 
commencement 2nd progress of resistance, and final 
restoration of traoquillity, 413 et seq. 

Baring, Mr., hia various proposals, motiona, and 
opinions respecting the EKast-Iadia Company, 377, 
497, 500. 

Barker, Captain, bie services at the battle of Wande- 
wash, 74, 

Sir Robert, supporte Clive in repreasing muti- 
nous movement in Bengal army, 104. 

Barlow, Sir George, office of governor-general devolvea 
npon, provisionally, 344; avows hie determination to 
maintain the general policy of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, 345; his discussion of the claims of princes to 
the weat of the Jumoa, ib.; proposes to provide for 
certaia chiefs by jaghire, 346; annexes certain decla- 
ratory articles to treaty with Scindia and with Holkar, 
346, 347; his conduct towards rajahe of Ghoondee 
and Jeypore, ib.; appointed goveroor-general, 355 ; 
his appointment vacated by royal authority, 356; 
paoegyric on, by Lord Melville, ib. ; hia removal jus- 
tified by Mr. Paull, 357; appointed to the govern- 
ment of Madras, 358; his difficulties on arrival, 363 ; 
his conduct attacked at home, but approved hy the 
Court of Directors, 364; his temporizing course 
towards Nepsul, 390. 

Barasley, Corporal George, his dangers and escapes in 
the war of Candy, 307. 

Barosch captured by Colonel Woodington, 285, 

Barwell, Mr., member of couocil of Bengal, takes part 
with Haetings, 128, 129; objects to the office of resi- 
dent at Oude being united with the chicf military 
command, 128; opposes proposal for demanding 
payment of debte due by the vizier to the British 
government, ib.; declines joining Hastinge in an 
appesl] to the Court of Directors agaioat the other 
members of council, ib.; censured with Hastings by 
Court of Directors, and removed from office, 133; 
motion for reconsideration carried in general court, 
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ib. ; resolution for his removal reecinded by Court of 
Directora, ih.; meets Hastings alone ia council, 134; 
resenta himself before Geveral Clavering and Mr, 
rancis, and requests despstchea may be delivered to 
him, ib.; unites with Hastinge in excluding General 
Clavering from covacil, 135; desirous of TOUEUDE 
home, 188; hia support of Hastinge in propose 
inetructions to government of Bombay on the treaty 
with Rugmath Row, 144. ‘ 

Barrackpore, mutiny at, and ita causee, 477, 478; ita 
auppression, 478. 

Basalat Juag (hrother of Nizam Ali) takea offence at 
arrangement made by hia brothers, and departs to 
the south, 67; demande recognition of his authority, 
and a loan from Bussy, 72; creates Hyder Ali naboh 
of Sera, 110; hie claim on Guntoor, 154; entertains 
a European force, and negotiates for its removal, 
ib.; concludes treaty with East-India Company, and 
agrees to dismiss his Europeso troops, 155; stope 
march of British force, and demanda restoration of 
Guntoor, 156. 

Bassein surrendera to General Goddard, 149; peishwa 
flies thither, 278; treaty of, 279, 280, 341. (See also 
Peishwa.) 

Batavia, preparations for reduction of, and surrender, 
373, 374; base attempts agaiost the town and the 
British force, 374, 375. 

Baughlore, dreadful occurrence at, 116. 

Bayley, Mr. W. B., discharges duties of governor-general 
Oo departure of Earl Amherst, 486. 

err Captain W. F., takes possession of Cherong, 
572, 

Beaver, Captain, coverg landiag of British force at 
Mauritiue, 369, 370; takes possession of Cheribon, 


375. 

Bednore, landholdera of, threatened by Hyder Ali, 114 ; 
surrenders to General Matthews, 168; English garri- 
son march out on conditiooa dictated by Tippoo 
Sultan, which conditions sre violated, 169. 

Beejapoor, kivg of, submite to the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
8; government of, makes ao sctive effort to subdue 
Sevajee, 13; kingdom of, chief sufferer from Sevajee’s 
predatory warfare, 14; falle to Aurungzehe, ih. 

Begum of Oude, her attempts in favour of the pre- 
teader, 523; defeated, and removed from Oude, 524, 
525, 

Begums of Oude, their wealth coveted by the vizier, 
177 ; mesns taken to extort ite surrender, 177—178. 
Behmanroo, village of, ioeffectual attack on, 560; the 
British repulsed from, 561; causes of the failure, 

561, 562. 

Beiram gives stability to the throne of Akhbar, 6; rehels 
agsinst the emperor, ib.; offers submiesion and is 
pardoned, ib.; assassiaated by an Affghao, ib, 

Bellary, seditious doctrines preached there, 354. 

Beloochees, their indignation at the treaties made by 
the ameers of Sinde with the British, 393; attack the 
residence of Major Outram, ib.; their hostility to the 
Eritish, aod their punishment, 544; their hostile 
spirit continued, 547; signally defeated hy Sir C. 
Napier, 595, 596. : 

Benares, wretched etate of the country after deprivation 
of Cheyt Siag, 179. 

Benfield, Paul, his claims on Tanjore, 151, 152; jug- 
glery practised with his osme in relation to the claims 
upon the naboh of Arcot, 181; ohtsins seat in parlia- 
ment, 182; departs for Madras, ib. 

Bentiock, Lord W., governor of Madras, ordera new 
turban to he adopted by native troops, with the con- 
sequences, 349; advises mild course towarda culprite 
at Vellore, 353; differe from commander-in-chief as 
to expuogiog numbers of certain regimenta from list 
of the army, and determines in oppositian to majority 
in council, ib.; his conduct being disapproved at 
home, he ia recalled, ib.; a candidate for office of 
governor-geoeral, 487; hia appeal disregarded, ih. ; 
appointed governor-general, ib.; various events of 
hig administration, 487, 488; hie correspondeoce 
with the rajah of Coorg, 493; proceeds to Bangalore, 
and reeolves on war with Coorg, ib.; ratifies treaty 
with rajah of Colapore, 494; diplomatic arrange- 
menta and changee during his administration, 494— 
497; abstaina from assuming macagement of the 
affairs of Oude, 494; called upon to enforce ordera 
from home relsting to balf-batta, ib.; his opinion on 
the cfficiency of the civil aervice, ib.; establishes a 
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aystem of espionage, which is abolished, 296; aho- 
lishes corporal punishment in nstive army, and slso 
the practice of suttce, ih.; resignation of the office 
of governor-genersl, 517; quits Iadia, 522; his excel- 
leat administration, ih. ; 5 

Berar, government of, restored to Nizam Ali, 67. — 

Berar, rajah of, sends an army into Cuttack for inva- 
aion of Bengal, 160; enters the field with a large 
army, 283; remonstrancee addressed to him, ib.; his 
doubtful conduct, 284; concludes separate peace, 
297; gives further cause for auspicion, 328. (Sec 
Nagpore.) 

Bertie, Admiral, ordered to enforce hlockade of Mau- 
ritius, 364. ; 
Bhageerut Rao, the maharajah of Gwalior, 596; his 
pistriage, 597; interference of the povernor-general 
with, 600; hie troops defeated hy the British, 605, 
606; hia submission to the terms dictated hy the 

governor-geucral, 606. 

Bhagut Singh, Nepaulese general, bia recall and dis- 
grace, 400. 

Bhoonder, treaty concluded with the rajah of, 441. 
Bhopal, naboh of, regaias Hosheingahad, 326; his ap- 
plication to the British resident with Scindia, 327. 
Bhugwunt Row received by the peishwa, 417; his 
arreat demanded hy Mr. Elphinatone, 419; placed 

under reatraint, ih. 

Bhurtpore, treaty with rajah of, 303; siege of, com- 
meoced hy Lord Lake, 320; various unsuccessful 
attempts against, ih,; causes of failure, 322; dis- 
puted succeasion st, 478; recognition of Buldeo 
Singh hy the British government, ih.; son of Buldeo 
Singh receives ioveatiture, and death of Buldeo 
Singh, 479; infant rajah seized by Doorgun Sal, ib. ; 
proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony and corresponod- 
ence respecting, 479—481 ; increased disturbances at, 
481; deliherations of British government respecting, 
481—484; determination taken to interfere, 484; 
failure of negotiation at, ih.; hesieged by Lord Com- 
bermere, ih.; ite capture and destruction, 485; 
rajah’s authority re-estahliahed, ib. 

Biadzeghur, Msjor Popham advances to, and Cheyt 
Singh withdraws, 173; surrender of, and conditions, 


ih, 

Bird, Lieutenant, hravery of, 559. 

Birmingham, petition from, relating to India trade, 
presented to: House of Lords hy Lord Calthorp, 498. 
Blacker, Colonel, his account of the flight of the Pio- 
darries, and of the peishwa, 442,443; his description 

of fort of Asserghurh, 453. 

Blackney, Captain, falla at Summundpore, 409. 

Blankett, Admiral, aails for Egypt with a squadron of 
Company’s cruisers, 255, 

Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, recon- 
atruction of, 380; eatahlishment of, 412; proposed 
additions to its power, 504; differences hetween them 
and the Court of Directora aa to the affairs of Oude, 
513; defeated, 514. 

Boileau, Lieutenant, kills Pursaram Thappa in personal 
encounter, 400. 

Bolsn Dee General England unexpectedly attacked 
at, 576. 

Bombay granted hy the Crown to the Company, 16. 

Boni, attack on, aad deposition of the rajah, 410. 

Boorhampoor, treaty of, 607, 

Boothauk paas, fatal horrors of the, 567. 

Bootwul occupied hy the Goorkhas, 390; ita restitution 
demanded, 391; forcihly retaken hy the British 
government, ih.; re-occupied by the Goorkhas, ih. 

ITAL Lieutenant, disperses party of Pindarries, 
420, 

Boscawen, Admiral, arrivea at Fort St. David, 18; his 
unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry, ih. 

Boscawen, Captain, defeats insurgents at Bareilly, 415. 

-, Major, defeats Nasir Khan, 550. 

Bourhog, Isle of, attacked hy the Eaglish, 364, 365; 
captured, 366, 367, 

Bourquin, Louis, is defeated hy General Lake, and 
surrenders, 289. 

Bouvet, M., commands Freach aquadron off Pondi- 
cherry, 58; his sudden disappearance, ih. 

Bowen, Lieutenant-Colonel, dislodges Burmese at 
Bhuteket pass, 460, 

Bradshaw, Colonel, meets Nepaulese commissioners at 
Bootwul, 390; instructed to proceed to Sarun fron- 
tier, ih.; refers offer of compromise to governor- 
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general, 391; intrusted with political arrangements 
connected with army advaccing towards Katmundoo, 
392; engaged in negotiation with Nepaulese agent, 
407; iocurs diepleasure of governor-geacrsl, ib.; re- 
ceivea fresh inatructione, snd continues to negotiate, 
408; concludes tresty, ih.; ia divested of diplomatic 
functions, 409. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, captures Mahé, 154; surrounded 
hy Tippoo Sultan, and his corpe cut to pieces, 165. 
Brercton, Major, takea Conjeveram hy asssult, 64; ob- 
tains posecesion of Trivatore, 69; attacks the French 
in Wandewash, and faile, 69, 70; tskes possession of 
Wandewash, and econetructs hatteries against the 
fort, 71; fallein the hattle of Wandewash, 75; hia 
heroic hehaviour, ib.; appoicted Lieutenaot-Colonel 

hy commission from the Crown, 77. 

Bright, Mr. (member for Briatol), hia opinions on Eaat- 
India question, 500. 

Briahane, Sir J., aida with flotilla an attack on the Bur- 
mese lines, 473. : 
Bristow, Mr., appointed resident at Oude, and con- 
eludea treaty with vizier, 129; recslled, 132; his 
reatoration ordered hy Court of Directora, but neg- 
lected, 138; re-appointed snd again removed, 177 ; 
once more appoloted, 178; hia recall proposed in 

council, and rejected, 179. 

Broach, treaty coocluded with the Nahob of, by gnvern- 
meaot of Bomhay, 142; expedition against faila, ih. ; 
new treaty concluded, ih.; aecond expedition against 
successful, 143; delivered up to Scindia, 147. 

Broadfoot, Lieutenant, killed, 550. 

Brook, Capt., gallant conduct of, at Mulwdgul, 115, 
116; sent to confer with Hyder Ali, 117; commande 
left column of British force at alege of Chaada 
(Nagpore), 447. 

Brook, Mr. (member of council at Madras) suspended 
hy Lord Pigot, 152. 

Broughsm, Mr., his speech ia the House of Commons 
on the East-Iadia queation, 499, 

Braue Lieutenant-colonel, employed ion Coimhatore, 
230, 





, General, occupiea Jadud (Mahratta and Pin- 
darrie war), 443. 

Brown, Captain, surrenders Kabun, 551. 

Brownrigg, Sir C., annexes Candy to the British domi- 
nions ia Ceylon, 410. 

Bruce, Mr., defends East-India Company in Parliament, 
385, 

Bryden, Dr., the acle aurvivor of the Affghan elaughter, 
571. 

Buckanjee, house of (bankers in the Carnatic), refuse 
lean tO Major Callisud, 62. 

Buckingham, Mr., attacke Easst-India Company in 
Parliament, £06; protesta against East-lodia Bill, 
509; aupports abolition of salt monopoly, 510; sup 
ports motion for hearing Company hy counsel, ih. ; 
declaims against limited right of settlement and 
church estahlishment, ih. 

Budge- Budge oceupied hy the English, 47. 

Bughtee Thapps (Nepaulese officer) attacks a British 
force, and ie defeated and killed, 404. 

Bukkur, occupied hy the Anglo-Indisn forces, 537. 

Buldeo Singh ancceeds his brother aa rajah of Bhort- 
pore, and is confirmed hy the British government, 
478, 479; desiree the investiture of hie son, 479; his 
death, ih.; correspondence hetween hia mother and 
the British resident, 480. 

Buller, Mr., proposes in Parliament exclusion of 
Governor-general from governorship of any par- 
ticular presidency, 509; moves amendment relative 
to attendance at college of Haileyhury, ib. 

Bulwunt Singh (rajah of Bensres) affords assistance to 
English agsinst Meer Cossim and the Vizier, 172; his 
death, and the auceession of his aon, Cheyt Singh, ib. 

Bulwunt Singh (son of Buldeo Singh, rajsh of Bhurt- 
pore) supported hy Sir David Ochterlony, 479 ; his 
authority estahlished, 485, 

Bum Sah, Goorkhs commander, endeavours to procure 
peace, 406; becomes alarmed for his aafety, ib.; 
negotiations with him, 407. 

Bundher Singh, rajah of Bhurtpore, death of, 478. 

Bundlecund, brief notice of the affaira of, 300; British 
authority established there, ib.; disasters of the 
British ia, 311; distracted state of, 572. 

Bundojee, hia intrigues at the court of the peichwa, 
417; he is placed uoder restraint, 419, 
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Burdett, Mr. (member of government of Calcutta), re- 
ceives present on succeasion of Noojum-ad-Dowlah 
as Nabob of Bengal, 100. 

Burgoyne, General, propoaea serics of reaolutions in 
House of Commons on affaira of East-[ndia Com- 
pany, 126. 

Burkar-oo-Deen, officer of Tippo Sultan, death of, 193. 

Burke, Right Honourable Edmund, the framer of a 
aeries of reporta against Hastings, and hia avowed 
accuser, 182; announces intentiona to proceed 
ugainst Hastings, 182-185; hia motion in House of 
Commons relating to Rohilla war negatived, 183; 
formally impeaches Haatings of high crimes and mia- 
demeanours, ib.; his display of eloquence before the 
House of Lords in explaining grounds of impeach- 
ment, ih. ; opens charge of receiving presenta, 184, 

Burman Empire, historical sketch of the, 457. 

Burmese, march into Company’s territoriea in search 
of robbera, 457; alleged rohbera given over for 
punishment to, ib.; miasiona of Colonel Symes and 
of Captain Canning, 458; demand surrender of 
peraons reaident io British territories, ib.; demand 
cession of certain territoriea, ib.; their proceedings 
in Asaam, ib.; attack on island of Shapooree, 459; 
expel rajah of Manipur, ib. ; invade Cachar, 459, 460; 
attacked in Cachar by Major Newton, 460; driven 
froma their works oa the river Soorma, ib.; outrage 
committed by, on commander of a pilat schooner off 
Shapooree, 461; deciaration of war against, by British 
gaveroment ; ib. 

Burmese War, preparations for, 461, 462; British force 
land at Rangoon, 462; stockades captured, 463; 
further aucccsa at Kemandine, ib.; prevalence of 
sickness in British army, ib.; expedition against 
Negraia, 464; expedition against Cheduba, ih.; 
further successes, 464, 465; expedition against 
Marteban, 465 ; expedition to coaat of Tennaserim, 
466; operations on frontier, and destruction of 
Britiah force under Captain Noton, 466, 467 ; Burmese 
enter Cachar, 467; aucceaa of British arms against 
Mengee Maha Bandoola, 467, 468; Rangoon set on 
fire, 468; continued auccessea of British military and 
naval force, ib.; unsuccessful attack on Donobew, 
469; renewed attack and fall of the place, 469, 470; 
ceventa on the frontier, and capture of Ruogporc, 
470, 471; uasuccessful attempt to march regular 
force through Cachar and Manipur, 471 ; progreas of 
events in Arracan, and capital taken by the Eaglish, 
471, 472; army in Arracan attacked by diseaae, 472; 
negotiations, 472, 473 ; resumption of hoatilities, 473; 
various movementa, 473, 474; treaty of peace signed, 
474; ratification not being received, bostilitiea re- 
commence, ib ; capture of Melloon, ib ; overture for 
accommodation made, ib; enemy again defeated, 
474, 475; proceedings in Pegu, 475; peace coa- 
cluded, and provisions of treaty, 475, 476. 

Burn, Colonel, his gallant defence of Delhi against Hol- 
kar, 315; his noble stand at Shamlee, 316. 

Burnea, Captain Alexander, bia miaaion to Kabool, 532; 
hia objects unauccesaful, 533. 

, Sir A., assassinated at Kabool, 556. 

Burney, Major, negotiatea treaty with Siam, 476. 

Burr, Lieutenant-Colonel, repulaes peishwa’a troops at 
Poona, 430. 

Burran, Pindarrie, bia history, 422. 

Bury, Captain, killed, 584. 

Boeay, M., escorts Mozuffar Jung to Golconda, 21; 

- traasfera support of Freach to Salabut Jung, 22; con- 
tinuea to aid Salabut Jung, 23; movementa of, 41, 
70; letters addresaed to him by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 50; 
his condact at Madras, 62; marchea for Wandewash, 
73; made priaoner, 75; hia retorn to India, 168; 
attacked by the Engliah near Cuddalore, ib.; attacks 
the Engliah without succeas, ib. 

Buswaraj Drooj captured by the Eaglish, 114, 

Buxar, battle of, 96, 97. 





Cc. 


Caboul (aee Kabool). | 

Cachar, internal diasensiona of, 459, 

Caen, General de (see De Caen). 

Calcutta, how obtained hy East-India Company, 17; 
preaident at reprehended for extravagaace io purchas- 

ing a chaise and pair of horses, ib.; attacked and 
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taken by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 44; retaken by the Eng- 
lish, 47; aupreme court of judicatare catablished at, 
126; previoua existeoce of court for administering 
English law, 13t. 

Calicut, failure of Portuguese attempt to gain posseasion 


of, 8. 

Calliaud, Captain, ordered to march to Tinnevelly, 57; 
faila in attack on Madura, ib.; his extraordinary 
march to relieve Trichinopoly, 57, 58; returas to 
Madura, 59; affords assistance to king of Tanjore, 60; 
his attempts to raise money at Tanjore, Negapatam, 
and Trichinopoly, 62; arrives at Chingleput, proceeds 
ta St. Thomé, and takea command of force there, ib. ; 
successfully resists an attack from Lally, 63; movea 
in direction of Chinoglepnut, ib.; attempts to surpriec 
Sadrass and faila, ib.; wounded at Conjeveram, 64. 

— —, Colonel, arrives at Moorshedabad, and is re- 
commended hy Clive to the confidence of Meer 
Jaffer, 84; marches against the emperor, ib.; givea 
battle, ohtaina victory, and pursues the cnemy, ib. ; 
arrivea at Patoa, pursues and overtakes the Foujdar 
of Purocah, 85; employed to procure submission of 
Meer Jaffer, 88; after elevation of Meer Cosaim re- 
ceives two laca of rupees, ib. 

General, despatched with force to support 
British authority in the Northern Circars, 111. 

Calthorp, Lord, preaents petition to House of Lorda 
from Birmingham on the East-India trade, 498. 

Calvert, Captain, bravely defenda Amboor against Hyder 
Ali, 118; his replies to the measages of Hyder, ib. 

Camac, Colonel, cominands force to act against Scindia 
and Holkar, 150; peoetrates into Malwa, retreata, 
attacks Scindia’s camp, and gaina complete victory, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel, defenda Mangalore against Tippoo 
Sultan, 169; obtains nonaueable terma, retires to 
Tellicherry, and dies, 170. 

Campbell, General, surprises party of marauding horsc,, 
and makes cbief and officers prisoners, 299; destroya 
and disperaes band of Mahomed Ben Khan, 300. 

Campbell, General Sir Archibald, suceccds Lord Ma- 
cartney at Madras, 190; granta assistance to rajah of 
Travancore, ib.; his treaty with Mahomet Ali, 255; 
appointed to chief command of force despatched 
against Ava, 462; attacks fortified camp and stock. 
adea at Kemendine, 463; various operationa under, 
464—468; hia daring attack on the Burmese army, 
468; advances upon Prome, 469; returns to Dono- 
bew, ih.; capturea Donobew, 470; takes possession 
of Prome, ib.; concludes an armistice, 472; holda 
conference with firat minister of king of Ava, 472, 
473; further operations under, ib.; negotiates and 
concludes treaty,474 ; resumed operations under, 474, 
475; met by Mr. Price and Mr. Sanford, announcing 
accesaion of Burman aovereign to proposed terma, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel John, slain ia Mauritius, 473. 

Campbell, Ensign, eacapes from the geueral slaughter 
of Captain Noton’a party, 467. 

carmal eecueet hia petition to the governmcat of Ben- 
gal, 130. 

Candy, death of the king of, and elevation of a usurper, 
305; queen and relations of the deceased king thrown 
into priaon, ib.; diaputea of British government in 
Ceylon with court of, ib.; war cummenced, ib.; 
Britiah force enters capital, ih.; convention with 
Mootto Sawmy, 306; intrigues of Pelime Talauve, 
ib.; negotiation with him, ib.; attack on the capital, 
when British garrison capitulates, 307; Mootto Sawmy 
given up hy the English, ib.; British garrison at- 
tacked on its march and massacred, ib.; sick in hos- 

ital murdered, ib.; retreat of Captain Madge from 
ort M‘Dowall, 308; gallant defence of Dumbadenia 
by Eneign Grant, ib.; continued hostilities with, ib. ; 
hoatilities suspended, ib.; king of, made prisoner and 
depoaed, and country annexed to Britiah dominioos, 
410; diaturbances in, 455, 

Cannanore, English defeated in attempt upon works of, 
114; aurrender of, to General Abercromby, 194. 

Canning, Captain, despatched to Ava, 458. 

Canning, Right Honourahle Geo., appointed governor. 
general, but declinea appointment, 457; his death, 


———— 


487. 

Carangoly, falla to Colonel Coote (Carnatic war), 723 
taken by Captain Daris, 162, 

Caranja, paaaca into the hands of the English, 143. 

Carnac, Major, takes commandof British army at Patna, 
defeats the emperor, and takes Law prisoncr, 88; 
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conducts emperor to Patna, 88; attempt of Ram 
Narrain to bribe, ib.; recalled to Calcutta, ib.; suc- 
ceeds to command uf army against Meer Coseim, 95 ; 
movement of, ih.; state of hia army, ib. 

Carnac, Captain J. R., advives sppointment of Gunga- 
dhur Shastry to negotiate hetween the guicuwar 
and the peishwa, 417; penetrates designe of Bhug- 
wunt Row Guicowar, ih.; instructed to communicate 
to Futteh Singh facta reported from Poonah, ib. ; 
apprizes British government of peishwa’s proceed- 
ings, 427. 

, Sir James, appointed governor of Bombay, 526; 
hia views respecting the treacherous conduct of the 
rajah of Sattarah, ih.; his fruitless interviewa with 
the rajah, 527. 

Carnatic invaded by Hyder Ali, 149; brigade in Tra- 
vancure, 358. 

Caroor transferred from Mahomed Ali to Hyder Ali, 
118; abandoned st the approach of British army 
under General Medowa, 192. 

Carpenter, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes possession of 
Tinley pass (Nepaul war), 393. 

Carstairs, Captain, appointed to command at Patna, 89; 
disuheys orders, 90. 

Cartier, Mr. succeeds Mr. Verelst as governor of Bengal, 
123, 

Cartwright, Colonel, hia endeavours to allay discontent 
of traops at Barrackpore, 477. 

Caspian Sea, command of, acquired by Russia, 530. 

Cassamajor, Mr., British resident in Mysore, his pro- 
ceedings in relation to Coorg, 492. 

Castlercagh, Lord, expounds plan of ministers for 
government of India (1813), and moves resolutions 
therein, 382; moves for appointment of select com- 
Inittee, 384; submite smended series of reevlutions, 
385; his further proposala to Parliament, 387. 

Caulfield, Captain, takes charge of Jeawunt Rao Bhow, 
443; consequent proceedings of, ib. 

Cawnpore, Anglo-Indian troops stationed at, 599. 

Ceaosorship in India, 522, 

Ceylon, Dutch settlements of, fall into hands of the 
English, 304; placed under administration of the 
Crown, ib.; British suthority established in, 410. 

Ceylon East-lndiaman, captured by the enemy, 368. 

Ceylon frigate, taken by the enemy, and retaken by the 
English, 368. 

Chada, Captain, moves with naval force in aid of Sir 
Archibald Campbell in the Burmese war, 467. 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, his gallant defence of Coim- 
batore, 200—202; made prisoner in violation of terms 
of capitulation, 202; released on mission to governor- 
general, 211. 

, Colonel, engaged in attack on Gawilghur, 
296 ; at Quilon, takes measurea of precaution againat 
attack, 359 ; defeats Dewan’s troups, 340. 

Chambers, Colonel R. E., his contests with the Ghiljies, 
§52. 

SHURE, Major, hia services on the march to Buxar, 
go. 











-, Coloncl, his victory over the Rohillas, 125; 
appointed to discharge duties of reaident at Oude, 
128; his instructiona, ib. 

Chands ( y agpore), siege and capture of, by the English, 

40, 447. 

Chandernagore, Clive inatructed to attack, and dis- 
cussion on, 48—5]; attacked and falls, 49. 

Chandore occupied hy Colonel Wallace, 419. 

Charekar, capture and destruction of, 586. 

Chenzig, or Zingis, his career, 4. 

eer: Agave) taken posseasion of by Captain Beaver, 
375, 376. 

Chervng, captured by the British, 572. 

Cherry, Mr., murdered by Vizier Ali at Benarea, 262. 

Cheetoo, Pindarrie, account of, 424; series of upera- 
tinns against, by Sir J. Maleolm, 438; meets with 
friendly reception at Jadud from Jeswunt Rao Bhow, 
443; his death, 455. 

Caen Mr., treacheronsly made priaoner by the Burmese, 
40l, 

Cheyt Singh, continued in zemindary of Benares, 172; 
his disputes with the British government, ib.; he is 
placed under arrest, ib.; his troops attack British 
party, and cut them to pieces, 173; flies, and is de- 
prived of his zemindary, ib. ; remarka on his case, 174, 

Chilambarum taken hy the English (Carnatic war), 76; 
unauccesefully attacked by Sir E, Coote, 164. 
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China trade, American privileges and advantages, 497 ; 
first subject of inquiry in Parliament, 500; discussion 
on its management by the East-India Company, 501; 
report of Commone’ committer upon, ib.; various 
discussions and rexolutions on the trade of, 504—506, 
510, 511. 

Chingleput, occurrences at, 87, 61, 75, 162. , 

Chiona Buawa, his flight with his wife, Dewab Amajee, 
from Cuorg inta Mysore, 492. 

Chisholm, Lieutenant, killed at Corygaum, 442. — 

Chitoor Sal (of Bundlecund), hie connection with the 
pcishwa, 300. 

Chittagong conquered by Aurungzebe, -14; surrender 
of, demanded hy the Burmese, 458. 

Chittapet taken by the French, 59. 

Chonda, battle of, 605. 

Chota Nagpore, disturbancea in, 491. 

Chouragurh, fort of (Nagpore), taken posseseion of by 
Appa Sahib, 452. 

Chumbull, fort of, surrendered to the English, 398; 
passage of the, 604. 

Chunarghur surrendered to English, 101. 

Chunda Sshib, account of, 18; hie perfidious conduct 
at Trichinopoly, ib, ; made prisoner by the Mahrattas, 
ib.; his wife afid son take refuge at Pondicherry, 19; 
obtaina his freedom, ib.; appointed Nahob of Arcot 
by Mozuffur Jung, ib.; gains victory over reigning 
nahob, and takes possession of Arcut, ih. ; proceeds to 
Tanjore, and demanda tribute, ib.; retires towards 
Pondicherry, ib.; resolves to accompany the French, 
20; hie authority at Arcot eubordinate to that of 
Dupleix, 21 ; detaches force tu act againat Clive, 24; 
notice of his claims by Clive, ib.; engaged in beuieg- 
ing Trichinopoly, 26; deserted by native chiefs, 30; 
negotiates with Monackgee, ib.; proceeds to camp of 
Monackgee, is imprisoned and murdered, ib. 

Chuttanuttee obtained by East-lodia Company, by a 
large present to Azim, grandson of Aurungzche, 17. 

Circara, Northern, proceedings reepecting, 111. 

Clapham, Captain, dispersea column of Naire at 
Quilon (Travancore), 359. 

Clark, Captain, joins Clive with « detachment from 
Devi-Cottah, 23. 

Clark, Lieutenant, cut off, and slain by the Beloochees, 


Clarke, Sir Alured, retained at Calcutta, to exercise the 
chief functions of government, 236; addresses letter 
to vizier on necessity of military reform, 243. 

Clarke, Major, disperses party of Pindarries, 443; com. 
mands reserve at siege of Chanda, 447. 

Clarke, Ensign, hie gallant repulse of the enemy at 
Mikow, 475. 

Clavering, General, appomted member of council of 
Bengal, 127; calls for correspondence between Hast- 
ings and Compsny’s servants st Oude, 128; supporte 
Colonel Monson’s auggestion to recall Middleton from 
Oude, ib.; propuses to transfer duties of British resi- 
dent to commander of brigade there, ib.; his opinion 
of the obligations of the British government tuwards 
vizier, 129; supposed accession to office of governor- 
general, 132, 133; assumes the noffice and proceeds to 
exercise its functions, 134; demands keys of fort and 
treasury from Hastings, ih.; takes oath as governor. 
general,and frames a proclamation announcing chahge 
of government, ib.; refuses papers to Barwel, 135; 
declared by Hastings and Barwell to have vacated his 
seat in council, ib.; hie death, 137; his recommend- 
ation of Colonel Upton to represent British govern- 
ment at Poonah, 144; his opinion on the dissolution 
of the British connection with Rugunsth Row, 145, 

Claytoo, Lieutenant-Colonel, leads storming party at 
Barabuttee, 292. 

Clibborn, Major, defeat and destruction of his convoy 
in attempting to relieve Kahun, 547. 

Clive, Robert (afterwards Lord Clive), sent to India 
ae writer, 22; his conduct at Madras, ib.; made 
prisoncr at the time when Madras waa taken by 
La Bourdonnais, 22, 23; eacupes to Fort St. David, 
22; obtains ensign’s commission, ib.; present at 
attack on Pondicherry, ib.; instance of his impe- 
tuous temper, 22, 23; aspersiun cast upon him, 22; 
vindicated by court of inquiry, 23; holds lieutensnt’s 
commission in secund expedition against Tanjore, ib. ; 
his cxtraordinary escapes, ib.; returns to the mer. 
cantile service, and appointed commissioner for eup- 
plying troopa with provisions, ib.; accompaniea Mr. 
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- Pigot to Trichinopoly, attacked on return, and 
escapes with difficulty, ib.; receives captain’s com- 
mission, ib.; appointed to command expedition 
againat Arcot, ib.; bis march to attack, ib.; takea 
possession of the fort, ib.; make various sorties, ib. ; 
attacks the enemy’a camp by bight, ib.; resista attack 
of the enemy, 24; makes a sally, ib.; instance of hia 
sportivenesa, ib. ; communicatea with Mahrattas, ib. ; 
hired by Mahomet Ali, ib.; hia haughty aoawer to 
the proposal of the besiegers, 25; repels yarioua 
attacka, and the enemy retire, 25, 26; besiegers 
abandon the town, and garriaon march into enemy’s 
quarters, 26;*hie natural military qualifications, ih. ; 
takes Timaney, ib.; defeata superior force of the 
enemy, ib.; takes Conjeveram, ib.; proceeds to 
Madrss and Fort St. David, ib.; appointed to com- 
mand expedition to Arcot, 27; Conjeveram agsin sur- 
renders to him, ib.; defents party of the enemy at 
Coverpah, 27, 28; destroys Dupleix-Fateabad, 28; 
proceeda with Major Lawrence to Trichinopoly, ib. ; 
repels attack on march thither, ib.; auggeata detach- 
meat of force to intercept supplies of the enemy, 
ib.; opinion of, entertained hy native generals, ib.; 
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ing double batta, 104; exerta himself to auppresa 
conepiracy among the officers of the army, 1h.; ac- 
cepts a bequest from Mecr Jaffier, acd appliea it to 
formation of military fund, ib.; appears as dewan 
and repreaentative of East-India Company at the 
court of the nabob, ib.; abolishes aociety of private 
trade, 105; quits India, ib.; jaghire secured to him 
for additional period, ib.; attacks npon him at bome, 
ib.; hia character, 105, 106; suonuda bestowing 
northern circars on East-India Company obtained by 
him, and traaamitted to Madraa, 111. 

Clive, Lord (soa of the first Lord Clive, and governor of 
Fort St. George’, receives instructiona for final ad- 
justmeat of the Carnatic, 257; despatches party of 
troops to take possession of the gateway of the palsce 
of the nabob of Arcot, ib.; his conferenceg with Ali 
Hussein, 259; takes meagurea to prevent public 
investiture of Ali Hussein, 260; his interview with 
Azim-ul-Dowlah, ib.; feels annoyance with orders 
from home, 276; his cordisl snpport of the policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley, ib.; hia preparationa for 
restoring the peishwa, 280; his retirement, 349; and 
its causes, ih. 


marches with detachment, 29; his camp attacked, he | Cloae, Colonel, employed ia examination of aervants of 


is wounded, hia danger and escape, enemy defested, 
ib.; volunteers his services to command expedition 
against Covelong and Chingleput, 36; his operatioas, 
36, 37; proceeds to England, 37; on return, nids 
Admiral Watson in attack on Gheriah, 41; enters on 
office, as governor of Fort St. David, 42; appointed 
commander of expedition to Calcutta, 45, 46; forwards 
lettera to the souhahdar, which is refused, 46; sur- 
prised hy party of the enemy, but succeeds in repulaing 
it, 47; enters Calcutta, ih.; upholds his claima as 
commander-in-chief of Company’s forces in Bengal, 
ib. ; offera little reaistance to the progresa of Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, 48; attacks the camp of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlsh, ih.; seeks: sonbahdar’s permiasioa to attack 
Chandernagore, which ia evaded, ib.; his opinion in 
favour of immediately attacking Chandernagore car- 
ried in council, ib. ; remains in Bengal in opposition 
to orders to return to Fort St. George, 50; demands 
leave of tbe soubshdar to attack the fugitives from 
Chaoderaagore, ib.; commnnicates to select com- 
mittee plan fer dethroning Soorsj-co-Dowlsh, 61; 
takes measures for deceiving the aoubahdar, ib.; 
addresses letter to him, 52; hia difficulties and besi- 
tatioa, ib.; calla council of war, and determinea to act 
ia opposition to its decision, 53; attacks the enemy st 
Plassy, and gaina victory, 53, 54; aalutes Meer Jaffer 
as soubahdar of Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, 54; re- 
ecives from Meer Jaffier two laca aad 80,000 rupees, 
55; receives a further present of aixteen lace of 
rupees, ib.; boasts of his moderation, ib.; his con- 
duct towards Omichund, 56; requests assiatsnce of 
Nizam Ali, 68; retains Madras troops at Bengal, aad 
requesta that Major Calliaud may be seat thither, 71; 
applies himeelf te remove difficulties of Meer Jaffier, 
79, 80; is passed by in commission for admiaistering 
government of Bengal, hut accepts office of president, 
at request of council, 80; greatly offended hy apps- 
rent neglect of Court of Directors, ih.; universal 
reliance on him, ib.; advancea to Pstna, and alsrms 
the ahazada, ib.; assists the ahazada with small sums 
of money, 81; made an omrab of the empire, ih. ; 
receives jaghire from Meer Jaffier, ib. ; takes measures 
for resisting the Dutch, who are reduced to aubmis- 
sion, 82. 83; vigour and determination of his conduct, 
82; introdnces Major Calliand to Meer Jaffier, 84; 
departs fur England, ib.; hia refusal to aid in entrap- 
ping Ram Narrain, 89. : 
— Lord, created an Irish peer, and sppointed to 
the government of Bengal, 101; his arrival there, 
ib.; cireumatances of his appoiatment, and stormy 
proceedings at home, ib.; appointed to form a 
select committce to restore traaquillity, ib. ; his 
haughty besring towards couacil, 1b.; makes peace 
with the vizier, 102; negotiatea with the emperor, 
procures remission of srrears of tribute, and the gift 
to the Company of the dewanny of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, ib.; prevails on the naboh of Bengal to 
accept an annual allowance, lesving remainder of 
revenue to the Company, ib.; hig strong opinion 
against Company’s servanta eogaging in trade, ib. ; 
cutera inate partnerahip for the purpose of dealing ia 
salt, ib. ; enforces ordera of Court of Directors reapect- 


Tippoo respecting correspondence with Arcot, 257; 
requires troops from goveraments of Madras and 
Bombay to support the peishwa, and his requisitioos 
confirmed hy governar-gencral, 278; hia cooferences 
with Holkar, whom he refers to governor-general, 
and departs for Bombay, ib.; concludea treaty of 
Basaein with peishwa, 279; accompanies peishwa to 
Poona, 281; addresses letter to Scindia, 281, 282; 
spprizee Colonel Collina of treaty of Basaein, 282; 
appoiated resident at Scindian court, 328; waita at 
Nagpore for further inatructions, and there receives 
complaints from agents of Scindia, 332; his inter- 
view with one of Scindia’s servants, 335; invested 
with powers previously exercised by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lealey in the Deccan, 336; takea command of main 
army io the Deccan, ih.; directs Colonel Haliburton 
to advance to Moeolapore, 339; hia extrsordinary 
powera withdrawn, snd ordered to resume his duties 
at the court of the peishwsa, ib.; animadverta on 
abuses under peishwa’s government, 342, 

Close, Captain, communicstea to Sciadia the advance of 
the British army from the Deccan, 431; delivers to 
Scindia intercepted lettersto Catmaadog, ib,; articles 
of the treaty concluded by him with Scindia, 431— 
433. 

Cochin, king of, aasiated by Portuguese, 8; allowa them 
to erect a fort in his dominioas, ih. 

Cochin, rsjah of, urged to unite himself with Travan- 
core and the French, 358. 

Cockburn, Lientenant-Colonel, takea command of Bom- 
bay force in aid of Rugonath Row, 146; hia disastrous 
retrest, ib. 

Codriagton, Lieutenant, escapea from the slaughter of 
Captain Noton’s party in Arrscan, 467; killed, 559. 

Coel, taken possession of by English, 286. 

Coiladdy, district of, aurrendered by rajah of Tanjore, 
123, 

Coimbatore, English dispoaseased of their posta in, 116, 
117; noble defenee of the fort by Lientenant Chal- 
mers, 206; ita surrendcr on conditione which are 
violated, ih. 

Cole, Captain, captures Banda Neira, 372. 

Collins, Colonel, his mission to the camp of Scindia, 
282; hia personal conference with that chief, ib.; 
presaes certain points on Scindia, 283; receives intel. 
ligeace of coofederacy between other Mahratta chiefa 
and Scindia, ib.; follows Scindia at his desire, ib.; 
remonstratea with Sciadia, 284; his conference, ib.; 
his communication with rajah of Berar, 285; his fur. 
ther communications with Scindia’a miniatera, ib, ; 
quita Scindia’a camp, ib. 

Comhe, de la (see De la Combe). 

Combermere, Lord, succeeds Sir E. Paget 2s comman- 
der-in-chief, 484; advances with a vast force upon 
Bhurtpore, ib.; his interview with Sir C, Metcalfe, 
ib. ; Picpores te allow time -for depsrture of women 
and children from Bhurtpore, 484, 485; bringa the 
siege to a successful clase, 485. 

Concsn, nosnccessful attempt of Shab Allum to reduce 
Mahratts forts on the sea-coast of, 14. 

Conflana, M., defeated at Peddaporc, 65; hia flight to 
Rajahmundry, ib.; collecta part of his troops at Ma- 
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sulipatam, 65; hia conduct at the siege and fall of 
Masulipatam, 67. 

Conjeveram attacked hy Clive and ahandoned hy the 
French, 26; re-occupied hy the French, 27; surren- 
dered to Clive, ih.; burnt by the French, 58; French 
followed thither by the English on retreat of former 
from aiege of Madras, 64; taken by Major Brereton, 
ih.; plundered hy Hyder Ali, 157. 

Connellan, Lieutenant, wounded at Corygaum, 442. 

Conolly, Captain E., death of, 549, — 

Conry, Colonel, his failure in reducing a Burmese post 
on the Sitang, 475. ae ; 

Conway, Captain, murdered hy Vizier Ali, 262, 

Conway, Colonel, hia statements respecting the occnr- 
renecs at Talneir, 443, 444. 

Conway, Captain, hie defence of Major Outram’e resi- 
dence, 593, 594. 

Cooke, Captain, at Trinomaly secures hill for the Eng- 
fish, 113. 

Cooper, Colonel, various aervices performed hy, in 
Nepaul war, 398. 

Coorg, diaputes with Tippoo Sultan respecting, 214, 
215. 

Coorg, rajsh of, his remarkah!c conduct, 224; atrocions 
conduct of hie aon aod successor, 492; correspon- 
dence with, hy the British government, 492, 493; 
war commeocced with, 493; his government termi- 
nated, and hia territories annexed to British do- 
minions, 494; death of his dewan, ib. 

Coote, Captain (afterwards Sir Eyre Coote), his dispute 
with Clive as to command in Caleutta, 47; captnrea 
Hooghly, ih. 

~ Major, votea for hattle in council of war called 
hy Clive, 53. 

— Colonel, baving heen nomiaated to command in 
the Carnatic, arrives with forces from England, 
7); marchee to Arcot, ib.; makes forced march to 
join Major Brereton at Wandewash, ih. ; takes Wan- 
dewash, ib.; and captures Carangoly, 72; hardships 
and privations of hie army compel his withdrawal into 
cantonments, ib. ; again takes the field, ih.; marches 
to Conjeveram, ib.; givee battle to the French at 
Wandewash, snd is victoriona, 75 ; takes possession of 
Arcot, th.; captures Villenorec, 76; proposea to pro- 
ceed to Bengal, 77; hia differeaces with Colonel 
Monson, ih.; consents to resume command in Car- 
natic, ib.; permits inhabitants expelled from Pon- 
dicherry to pass English posts, ih.; takee possession 
of Pondicherry, 78; admits claim of governor of 
eae to possession of Pondichcrry under pro- 
test, ib. 

General Sir Eyre, appointed to ancceed General 
Clavering in commacd of army and seat in council, 
138; departa from Calcutta to take command of 
army against Hyder Ali, 160; arrives at Madras and 
takes aeat in council there, 161; calls a eouncil of 
war, 162; relievee Chiogleput, aod detaches force 
against Carangoly, ib.; arrives at Wandewash, 163; 
relieves Penuacoil, ih.; proceeds to restore order in 
Pondicherry, ib.; protecta Cuddalore, ib.; fails in 
attacka on Chilambrum, 164; defeata the army of 
Hyder Ali, ih.; avoide Hyder Ali, and arrives at 
Pulicat, ib.; captures Tripassore, ih.; proposcs ex- 
change of prisoners, which Hyder Ali refuses, 165; 
twice defeats Hyder Ali, ib.; returns to cantooments, 
ih. ; returns to Madras, ib.; is seized with apoplexy, 
hut recovers, and arrives at Vellore, ib.; follows 
Hyder Ali and the French, and defeats them, ih.; 
his grand guard drawa into ambnacade and destroyed, 
th.; his disputes with Lord Macartney, 167; departs 
for Bengal, ih.; returns to Madras, and dies, 168, 

Cope, Captain, despatched with force to assiet Mahomet 
Ali against the French, 20. 

Copool aurrenders te General Medowa, 194. 

Cornish, Admiral, commanda naval force in expedition 
agaiost Manilla, 106. 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed governor-general uf Ben- 
gal, 187; modifies arrangementa with the vizier, 199 ; 
negotiates with the nizam, 188, 189; hie opinion on 
the neatral poley prescribed tu the goveroment of 
Iadia, 189; his cenaure on the Madras government 
for misplaced cconomy, 190; commences war againat 
Tippoo Sultan, 191; concludes treaty with the nizam 
and the peishwa, ib.; assumcs command of army 
against Tippoo, 193; attacks and takes Bangalore, 
194; marches from Bangalore, enconaters army of 
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Tippoo, effects junction of Nizam Ali’s horse, and 
returne, 195; resolveato march on Seringspatam, tb. ; 
motives for this step, and its difficulties, ib.; defeats 
Tippooat Arikera, 197,198; advances to Caniambaddy, 
hat immediately determines to return to Bangalore, 
198; ie joined hy two Mahratta armies, it. ; compels 
surrender of Hooliordroog, 199; arrives at Bangalore, 
ih. ; takes poasession of Oosaore, ih.; captures Nun- 
dedroog, Savandroog, aad Oolradroog, 200~—202; 
arrives iv eight of Seringapatam, 205; his operations 
against Tippoo, 205—212; consents to negotiate, 
211; receivea vakcels from Tippoo, ih. ; preliminaries 
of peace agreed to, 212, 213; receives the soaa of 

Tippoo, 213; prepares to resume the alege, 215; 

receives Tippoo’s ratification of the treaty, 216; 

remarks on his policy, 216, 217; relinquiahea hia 

share of the hooty for henefit of army, ib. ; returna to 

Bengal, ib.; proceeda to take command of ezpedition 

against Pondicherry, which surrendera hefore his 

arrival, 217; changea effected hy, in the interaal 
administration of the territories subject to the preai- 

dency of Bengal, 217-—223; quite Iadia, 223. 

, Marquis, arrives at Calcutta as successor to 
the Marquis Wellesley, 341; his views on the state of 
India, and the means of adjusting its affaira, 342, 
343; his death, 343; hia character, 344. 

Cossimbazar, factory of, surrenders to Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah, 43; effects of the news of its fall at Madras, ib. 

Coesinaut Bahoo, his disputes with government and 
othera, 139, 140; suddealy and inexplicahly discon- 
tinues his actions against governor-general and other 
partiea, 14). : 

Cotton, General Willoughby, commands column in at- 
tack on Burmese army, near Raogoon, 468; com- 
mands column in advance upon Prome, 469; fails in 
attack upon Donohew, ih.; assaults and carries 
series of atockades, 473; commander of infantry in 
the Affghanistan campaign, 534; assumes temporary 
command io Affghaniatan, 537; receives the grand 
cross of the Bath, 546. 

Court, Captain, commanda land force in attack on 
Ambhoyns, 372; dislodgea the enemy from principal 
fort on the island, ib. 

Court of Directors of Eaat-India Company order re- 
storation of Mahomed Reza Khan to office, 132; 
condemn the policy of Rohilla war, sod censure the 
conduct of Hastings and Barwell on various points, 
183; receive and consider proposal from Colonel 
Maclean to submit Hastings’ resignation, inquire 
into the agent’s authority, and accept resignation, 
133, 134; nominate Mr. Wheeler to vacant place in 
council of Bengal, 134; ceasure the conduct of 
Hastinga with reference to the Nahob Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlah and Mahomed Reza Khan, 138; order re- 
etoration of Mr. Bristow to the situation of reaident 
in Onde, and of Mr. Fowke to Benares, ih.; con- 
demn the conduct of the government of Bomhay in 
despatching ezpedition against Broach, 142; approve 
treaty with Surat, and with Rugonath Rao, and 
desire possession ta be kept of all places ceded, 145; 
condemn coaguest of Tanjore and deposition of the 
rajah, and remove Mr.Wynch from the governmect of 
Madras, 151; proceedings of, relative to case of Lord 
Pigot, 153; appoint temporary government to act 
during inquiry inte disputes at Madras, 153; opposed 
to the Board of Commissioners as to the dehte of the 
nahoh of Arcot, 19); jastract Lord Cornwallis to in- 
quire into the rights and intereata of zemindars and 
other landholders, with a view to the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue, 218; extract of a 
despatch from, on the injurious consequences arising 
from misconceptioa of Indian names, 219; resolve to 
uphold lawful prince in Tanjore, 250; caution ex- 
ercised hy, in interfering with distribution of office in 
India, 276; their difference with the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, 273—278; request the Margquia Wellesley to 
continne in office another year, 277; recall Lord 
William Bentinck from government uf Madras, 353; 
refuse to revoke apomotment nf Sir G. Barlow to 
discharge duties uf governor-genera}, 355; refuse to 
appoint the earl uf Lauderdale governor-general, 355, 
358; appuint Lord Mintu, 358 ; condemn the conduct 
uf their committea in Chira in eocouraging the 
Bengal government to despatch a military force to 
take possession uf Macac, 362; decline to appoint 
the commander-in-chief at Madras, General M‘Dow- 
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all, to a@ seat in council, ih.s; communications hy, to 
government of Bengal ou half-hatta question, 495; 
adopt opinion of committee of correspondence, hostile 
to a proposed arrangement depriving the Company of 
the China trade, 502; submit correspondence with 
Board to a geners) court, 504; preas two poiats upon 
Mioisters,—an increase of the guarantee fund, and 
the establishment of some means of publicity in eases 
of difference between Court and Boa, 505 ; resolve to 
recommend compliance with the plan of ministers, 
ib.; recommend to the proprietora to place their 
trade in abeyance, and accept the government of 
India under the conditions and arrangements of the 
Ministerial Bill, 511; their exclusive trade with China 
abolished, 512; differences between them aad the 
Board of Control, 513; their firmness respecting the 
affairs of Oude, 515; their contests with the law- 
courts and Psrliament, 515, 516; rule for mandamua 
against discharged, ih.; ford Ellenborough’s opinion 
reapecting the contest, 515; Mr. Herries’s able vindi- 
cation of, 516; Mr. Pitt’a definition of their powers, 
520; recall Lord Ellenborough from India, 608. 

Court of Proprietors of the East-Indis Company, peti- 
tion against the ministerial mcasure of 1833, 510, 
511; their discussions, 511. 

Court of Sudder Dewanny Adswlut, 219. 

Court of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, 222. 

Courts of native commissioners, 220. 

Courta, provincial, 2)9, 220. 

Courts, zillah and city, 220. 

Covelong, ite situstion, 36; Clive appeara before it, ib. ; 
fall of, ib.; party of enemy’s troops attacked by am- 
busesde snd defeated, ib. 

Crabb, Major, defeata party of Cheyt Singh’s troops, 


Cradock, Sir John, sanctiona alteration of turban worn 
by sepoya in army of Madras, 349; differs with Lord 
Willism Bentinck on the treatment of the Vellore 
mutineers, 353; his views approved by governor- 
general, ih.; advises that the regiments implicated 
im the mutiny be expunged from the list of the army, 
ib.; removed from command of tbe army, ib. ; causes 
of his error, 354. ae 

Craigie, Captain J. H., defeats the Ghiljiea, 581. 

Creed, Lieutenant, killed, 551. 

Crillon, M., commands expedition againat Seringham, 
70; crosses into the island, ib.; attacks and captures 
the psgoda there, ib.; cruelties committed by the 
Freoch under, 71. 

Crispin, Lieutenant, killed, 550. 

roe Colonel, made knight companion of the Bath, 
546. 

Cuddalore abandoned to the French, 60; comes iato 
possession of the English, 76. 

Cunniogham,' Colonel, attacked by Fleury, and com- 
pelled to retire on conditions, 284. ; 

Cuppage, Major, intruated with defence of Coimbstore 
and Palagaut, 200; removea heavy guta, smmuni- 
tion, and stores from former to latter place, 201; 
affords assistance to Lieutenavt Chslmers, snd chases 
the enemy from the pettah, ib.; advancea to relief of 
Coimbatore, and defeata Kummer-oo-Deen, 201, 202. 

, Colonel, entera Travancore, and takes up 
position at Paroor, 362. 

Cureton, General, at the battle of Chonda, 605. 

Cursham, Captain, killed in sttack upon Burmese fort 
on the Sitang, 475. 

Cuttack, occupation of by Colonel Harcourt, 292; an- 
noysnceg ia, created by the rajah of Khoordah and 
the zemindar of Kunka, suppressed by Colonel Har- 
court, 319; atoppage of the post in, hy insurgeuta, 
428. 





D. 


Dacca, remonstrance from council of the English factory 
tbere sgainst Mr. Vansittart’s proposed regulationa 
on inland trade, 92; effect of remonstrsnce upon 
council of Caleutta, ib.; eeasion of, demaaded by 
Burmese, 458; claim to, re-asserted on part of Bur- 
mese, ib.; spprehension felt at, in conaequence of 
auccesa of Burmese, 467, : 

D’Aché, M. (French military commander), his anxiety 
to avoid an engagement with Admirals Pocock and 
Stevens, 59; reinforcements offered him by Lally; pro- 
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his fleet re-appears considerahly reinforced, 68; 
engages the English fleet, and proceeds to Pon- 
dicherry, ih.; deelares his intention of returning to 
the islands, 69; proceeds to sea, ib.; returas to 
Pondicherry to confer with Lally, ib.; finally departs 
for the islands, ih. 

Dada Khasjes Walla, influence of, at Gwalior, 599; 
his expulsion determiaed on by the governor-general, 
601; his arrest and surrender to the Britiah, 601, 602. 

Dadur, town of, 537, 538. 

Dslrymple, Colonel James, falis ia with and attacks 
Dhoondia, who escapes, 248. 

Dalrymple, Major (of the King’s 30th), commands 
reserve at siege of Asseergurh, 453. 

Dalton, Captain, takea possession of Seringham with 
the artillery and militsry foree, 31; in command of 
garrison at Trichinopoly, 32; hears of attempta of 
Nunjeraj to corrupt the troops, and adopts pre- 
cautions, ib.; dismissea disaffected troops, 33; plot 
formed for his assassination, ib.; pardons two per- 
aons convicted of being engaged in it, ib.; ordera 
execution of two persona engaged in corrupting an 
officer of the garrison, ib.; informed by Clement 
Poverio of the design of Nunjeraj to secure him, and 
obtain possession of Trichinopoly, ib.; aix ruffiana 
employed to wstch his appesrance and despatch him, 
34; the sttempt unexpectedly frustrated, ib.; attacks 
camp of Nuojeraj, 37; requires Mysoreaas to depart 
from the city, and detaina their commander, ib.; 
discovers deficiency of store of provisions, ib.; dia- 
pares messenger to Major Lawrence, 38; is joined 

y that officer, 39; hia attacks on the blockading 
force, ib.; permits Mahomet Ali’a disaffected troops « 
to depsrt without molestation, 39, 40. 

Dalton, Msjor, repeated attacka on, by the enemy at 
Djoejocarta, 379. 

Dalzell, General, proceeds to Calcutta to consult 
commander-in-chief on mutinous proceedings at 
Barrackpore, and the results, 477, 478. 

Dance, Commander, with fleet of Company’a abips, 
attacka and puts to flight French squadron of shipa 
of war under Admiral Linois, 302; pursuit aod 
retura, ib. 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, exercises the government of 
the empire during the illness of his father, 9; iaaues 
ao order, forbidding, under psin of death, all inter- 
course with his brothers on existing state of sffairs, 
ib.; returns the government into the hands of Shsh 
Jehan upon his recovery, ib.; his army advances 
against his rehel hrothers, and he fortifies himself 
near Agra, ib.; gives battle to his brothers, and ig 
defeated, ib.; a wanderer in various directions, 11; 
ohtsing assistance in Guzerat, and places himself 
arelg at the head of an srmy, ih.; auspicious of his 
officers, 12; loses opyprtunity of acting against 
Auruogzebe, ih.; fortified in strong position near 
Ajmere ; is overcome and his army destroved through 
treacherous contrivance of Aurungzebe, ih.; again a 
wanderer, and exposed to great distress, ib. ; pursued 
hy a treacherous chief, surrounded, disarmed, snd 
bound; carried to Delhi, paraded through the city, 
thrown into prison, and there murdered, ih. 

Darsporam, surrender of, during Lord Cornwallis’s 
wsr with Tippoo Sultan, 192. 

Darius Hystaspes, Persiaas under him conquered n 
portion of India, 2. 

Darke, Captain Thomas, falla in conflict with Pia. 
darries, 426. 

Darwar, surreader of, to the English, 195. 

D’Autueil, M., commands force dispatched from Pon- 
dicherry to aid Chunda Sahib and Mozuffsr Jung in 
the Carnatic, 19; sends'a messsge to Major Law- 
rence, ih.; fears risking a battle, and withdraws to 
Pondicherry, 20; proceeda to Trichinopoly with 
reinforcements from Dupleix, 29; withdraws to a 
fort on the approach of Clive to intercept him, ib. ; 
surrenders with his whole force, ib.; seeretes large 
amouot of money among hia perscnal baggage, which 
he is permitted to carry away, ib.; Trichinopoly 
menaced hy a force under hia command, 57; demsndg 
aurrender of Trichinopoly, ib.; retires to Seringham, 
aad thence to Pondicherry, 58. 

Davidson, Mr. (member of counci] at Madras), dis- 
approves of Whitehill’s suspeasion, but votes in 
favour of acting in accordance with it, 16!. 


ceeds to sea, ib.; saila for island of Mauritius, 61; | Davie, Major, commanda the garrison at Candy, 307; 
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ie attacked, aod surrenders on terme, 307 ; is pursued) Dhurna, Hindoo ceremony of, 109. ; 
on retiring from the place, overtaken, and the] Diaz, Bartholomew, reachea the southernmoet point of 


surrender of Mooto Sawmy demanded, ib. ; refuses, 
ib. ; on reiteration of demand delivers up the prince, 
ib.; foreed by enemy to returo to Candy with hia 
party, the greater part of whom are murdered, ib. ; 
remarks on his condnuet, 307, 308. 

Davis, Captain, attacks and takes Carangoly, 161. _ 

Dayis, Mr., judge and magistrate at Benarea, reelata 
Vizier Ali, 262; his intrepidity, ib. 

Davis, Lieutenant, commanding engineers at sicge of 
Malligaum, slain, 448. 

Davoshah, Parsee merchant of Tellicherry, proceede to 
Coorg on mission from the British government, 493; 
his retura, ib. 

Deacon, Lieutenant-Colonel, his successes in reducing 
forte in peishwa’a territories, 442. 

De Boigne, fonader of a French corpa in aervice of 
Scindia, 285; increase of the force under his com- 
mand, 286; his retirement, ih. 

De Caen, General (Frenea governor of Manritius), driven 
back in attempt to reconnoitre, 370; offera to capitu- 
late, ib. 

Deccaa, earliest irruption of Mahometan armiea into 


the, 4; peceecues of Shah Jehan there, 7, 8,9; 
ed y Aurungzebe, 14; complicated politics 
of, 111, 


Deeg, battle of, brilliant victory gained by the Englieh, 
316; siege of, 318; its auecesaful! termination, 319. 
De Ja Combe, gallant conduct of an officer of this name 

ia defence of Coimbatore, 20). 

De la Dousepe, Lieutenant, gallant conduct of, at Wan- 

« dewash, 69. 

De la Touche, M., advaneea with a etrong force of 
sepoys and Europeans upon the camp of Nazir Jung, 
21; defeats the advanced posts, and attacka the maip 
body with snecesa, ib. 

Delamere, Captain, hravery of, 584. 

Delhi made the seat of a Mahometan government, 3; 
depopulated by Mohammed Toghlnuk in favour of his 
new capital, Dowlatahbad, ib. ; inhabitants obtain per- 
mission to return, 4; famine rages in the city, ib. ; 
eatered hy Timour, ib.; set on fire and pillaged, and 
inhabitants massacred, 5; government af cbigities hy 
Khizir, ib.; Baber establishes himself on ita throne, 
ib.; entered, prondered, and hurned by Nadir Shah, 
15; evacuated hy the French, 288; General Lake 
visite the emperor there, 289; Colonel Ochterlony left 
there, 296; Holkar arrives before the city, 315; pre- 
parations for defending, ih. ; desertion of cavalry and 
mutiny of matchlock-men, ib.; siege of, 316; gallant 
detence by Colonel Burn, ib.; enemy retire, ib. 

Denaicancota, falls by treachery to Hyder Ali, 117. 

Deonie, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese 
war, 463. . 

» Colonel, engaged in the asgault and capture of 
Ghuznee, 542; defeata the forces of Dost Mahomed, 
549; hia difficulties at the Khoord Kabool pags, 554; 
killed at Jelalabad, 575. 

Dennia, General, commander of brigade in the Affghan- 
istao campaign, 535 ; engaged at the battle of Chonda, 
605 ; his bravery, ib. 

Des Brusiea, Gcoeral (commaoder in the Island of Bour- 
bon), marchea against Eoglish, retreata, and shoots 
himaelf, 365. 

D’Estaigne, Count, despatched by Lally to dissuade 
D’Aché from returning to Isle of France, 61; made 
prisoner at the siege of Madras, ib. 

Devi Cottah, fort and territory of, offered as a reward 
for placing Mahratta prince on the throne of Tan- 
jore, 18; coveted by the British on account of pre- 
sumed commercial advantages, ib.; captured, and 
English confirmed in poasession by the reigning prince, 
ih.; falls to the French, 60. 

Dewah Amajee (sister of rajah of Coorg), her flight into 
Myazore, 492. : 

Dhoordia, account of, 247 ; disturbances created by, ib. ; 
force despatched against him 248; is attacked, and 
escapes from the territoricaof Myaore, ib.; is pluadered 
hy the Mahrattas, ih. ; raises further disturbances, and 
aeizes several forts in territories of the peishwa, 252, 
253; division of his army attacked and routed, ib. ; 
he retires, puraued by Colonel Wellesley, ib.; is 
attacked and defeated at Conahgull, where he falla, 
a "e ay Thomas Munro’s remarka on his career and 
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Africa, and for the firat time doublea the Cape of Good 
Hope, 7. 

Dick, Colonel, asaumes the command of one of the 
divisioos of the army against Nepanl, 402. 

Dindigul attacked by Colonel Stuart during Lord Corn- 
wallis’a war with Tippoo, 192; surrender of, ib. 

Dirom, Major, hia remarka on strength of the fort of 
Ootradroog, and on the violence of Tippoo, 203, 

Djoejocarta, aultan of, his hostile diaposition to the 
British goveroment, 378; his reception of Mr. Raffles, 
lieutenant-governor of Java, ib.; concludee terme 
with the British government, ib.; forma confederacy 
of native princes to expel all European aettlera, and 
put down all European power, ib. ; failure of attempt 
to negotiate with, ib.; description of his palace and 
ita defences, ib.; his palace attacked by Colonel Gillea- 
pie, who is summoned by the sultan to surrender, 379; 
attack resumed, palace taken, and sultan deposed, ib. 

Don, Lieutenant-Colonel, attacka and capturea Tonk 
Rampoora, 310; joina Colonel Monson, 311; re-occu- 
pies Muttra, 314. 

Donobew unsuccessfully attacked by General Cotton, 
469; Sir A. Campbell arrives there, ib. ; flight of gar- 
rigon, and capture of the place, 470. 

Doorjun Sanl contests succession to the musond of 
Bhurtpore, 478; his claim unfounded, ib.; availa 
himself of the death of Buldeo Singh to advance hie 
own views, 479; reroarks of Sir David Ochterlony on 
his pretensions and conduct, 480 ; hia correspondence 
with Sir D. Ochterlooy, 480, 481; quarrels with hie 
brother, Madhoo Singh, 481; repela attack on Bhurt- 
pore hy Madhoo Singh, ih.; opiaions of Lord Amherst 
and Sir C. Metcalfe respecting him, 482, 483; decla- 
ration of British government regarding him, 484; 
revives his claim to the throne of Bhurtpore, ib.; ex- 
planation of the canses which procured him eupport, 
ib.; hia pretensions publicly denounced by Sir C. 
Metcalfe, to whom he senda varioue letters and depu- 
tations, 484, 485; returoa evasive answer to Lord 
Combermcre’s proposal to allow departure of women 
and children, 485; attempta to escape, ib.; ia inter- 
cepted and secured hy General Sleigh, ib. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, the usurping sovereign of Ka- 
bool, 532; hia intrignea with Ruasia, 533; Anglo- 
Indian forcea sent against him, 535; rejects the terme 
offered by the British, 543 ; his flight from Kahool, ib. ; 
establishes an alliance with the Ushbega, 549; his in« 
aurrectionary attempts againet Shoojah Shah, ib.; 
his foreee defeated, ib.; hia eurrender to the British, 
550. 

Douglas, Captain, killed, 551. 

Doveton, Captain, accompanies the hostage sons of 
Tippoo on restoration to their father, 217; his recep- 
tion by the sultan, ib. 

General, in command of brigade of army of 
the Decean, 431; arrives with his division at Nagpore, 
436; moves to take posseasion of rajah of Nagpore’s 
artillery, 436, 437; gallantly carriea batteries, routs 
aod pursues enemy, aod captures the whole of his ar- 
tillery and camp-equipage, 437; attacks hody of troopa 
in the city of Nagpore, ib.; pursues Bajee Rao, 446; 
arrives at Asseergurh, and takea command of force 
there, 453; hie operationa againat that place ter- 
minatiog in its fall, 453, 454. 

Dowdswell, Major-General, joins General Lake at 
Muttra, 320. 

Dowlut Row Scindia. (See Scindia.) 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, abandons hia post and 
flies, 43; receivea two laca and 80,000 rupeea from 
Meer Jaffier, 55. 

Draper, Colonel, makes a sally from Madraa, 61; bia 
gallaot conduct, danger, and retreat, ib.; incapacitated 
for command by ill-health, is sueceeded by Colonel 
Brereton, 64. 

Geceral, commanda land forees in expedition 
againat Manillo, 106; takea Manilla by storm, ib.; 
reference to his controversics with the author of the 
letters of Juniua, ib. 

Drumoiond, Colonel! Edw., lands io Isle of Bourbon, 
and atter severe and hazardous march joins Colonel 
Fraser, 367, 

Dubois, comniissioner at Pondicherry, hia extraordiaary 
death after the surrender of the place to the Eng- 
lish, 79. 
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Dudley, Mr., chairman of Eaat-India Company, writes 
to Clive on the position of the Company and the 
ministry, 119. 

Duff, Captain Grant, hia remarka on the conduct of the 
joie government in regard to Rngonath Rao, 
147. 

Duff, Colonel, his tent mistaken for tent of Lord Corn. 
Mee by party of the enemy, who are put to flight, 

Dumbadenia, Engliah post in Ceylon, 308; gallant de- 
fence of by Ensign Grant, ib. 

Duncan, Major-General, commander of infantry in the 
Affghanistan campaign, 534, 

Dundas, the Right Hon. Henry, at the head of Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, declares in- 
quiry by Court of Directors into the dehta of the 
Nabob of Arcot unnecessary, and directa a portion of 
the revenue of the Carnatic to be cet aside for their 
liquidstion, 181, 182; his remarks on the demande of 
the London ship-buildere, 274; chief mover in the 
proceedings which aecured to the ministry the entire 
patronage of Ceylon, 304. (See Melville, Lord.) 

Dunlop, Colonel, wounded at aiege of Seringapatam, 


Dupleix, M., governor of Pondicherry, intrigues of, 17; 
claims supreme authority over French possesaione in 
India, ib.; his ambition, yauity, and duplicity, ib.; 
Pore wey violates the treaty concluded by La Bour- 

onnaia with the English, ib.; fails in attempts 
againat Fort St. David, 18; detaches force from 
Pondicherry to assiat Chuoda Sahib and Moznffar 
Jung, 19; intrigues with officers of Nazir Jung’s 
army, and at the same time negotiates with their 
master, 21; annoyed by demands of Patao chiefs, 
ib.; negotiates and procures abatement of their 
demanda, ib.; his esplendid sppearance at the 
enthronemeat of Mozuffar Jung, ib.; appointed 
governor of sll the provinces south of Kistna, ib; 
elevated to the rank of Heft Huzaree, and permitted 
to bear an ensign aeaigned only to persona of the 
bighest note in the empire, ib.; various other favours 
conferred on bim, ib.; assumes powers and granta 
conferred on him without waiting for confirmation 
by the emperor, ib.; holde his durhar at Pondicherry 
in the style of an eastern poteotate, ib.; neither 
native nor European suffered to approach him without 
a preseat, ib.; receives a large smount of money and 
jewels from Mozuffsr Jung, ib.; obtsias smaller 
sums for hie officers and troops, and for the public 
service, ih.; plaas for the erection of a new town, to 
be called Dupleix Fatesbad, all vestige of which is 
destroyed by Clive, 28; diasatisfied with affairs at 
Trichinopoly, senda reinforcements under M. d’Au- 
tenil, who is authorized to aupersede M. Law in 
chief command, 28; dispatches a body of French 
troops againet Britiah force under Major Kincier, 34 ; 
seizes a body of Company’s troops passing Pon- 
dicherry, 35; justifies the act hy refereoce to pro- 
ceedings of the English at Seringham, ib.; is 
deceived hy 4 movement of Major Lawrence, and 
gives instructiops fats] to to the safety of the French 
force uoder M. Kerjean, ib.; his intriguea with the 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas, ib.; engages to put the 
Mysorean chief in possession of Trichinopoly, ib. ; 
proposal made to transfer his assistance from Salabat 
Jung to his elder brother, Ghazi-oo-Deen, 38; 
receives from Salabat Juog a forged confirmation in 
the office of nahob, ib.; being in want of money he 
cndeavoure to supply it by creating a new nabob of 
Arcot, ib.; aelects Murteza Khan for the office, and 
obtains from him a considerable sum, ib.; thrown 
upon his own resources, his private fortune largely 
dispensed to further hie views, ib.; brings a force 
inta the field, and ie aided by the Mshrattas, ib.; 
deapatches reinforcements to Trichinopoly to coun- 
teract the object of Major Lawrence’s march thither, 
39; superseded by M. Godhen, he departs for Europe, 
41 


Dupré, Mr., member of council of Madras, proceeda 
to the camp of Hyder Ali, and agreea to terms of a 
treaty, 118. 

Durand, Lieutenant, of Benga! engineers, 542. 

Dutch, suffer from exactions of Sooraj-oo-Dowlsh, 81; 

ive offence to Meer Jaffier, who stops their trade, 
ie they offer apology, and obtain its restoration, 
ib.; envious of advantages eojoyed by the Eng!ish in 
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monopoly of aaltpetre, and aggrieved by English 
goverument requiring all ships entering Hooghly to 
take British pilots, i.; suspected of negotiating 
privately with Meer Jaffer for bringing a force to 
Beogal, ib,; their preparation of an armament in 
Batavia discountenanced by Meer Jaffier, ib.; arrival 
in the river of a Dutch chip with troops, 82; their 
boats aubjected to aearch, and troope found on board, 
ib.; arrival of other ships filled with troops, ib.; 
enliat troops at Chinsura, Coeaimbazar, apd Patna, 
and addreaa remonstrance to English authorities, ib. ; 
ships of, anchor below English batteries, and land 
troopa, ib.; fleet attacked by Captain Wilaon, and 
six ahips taken, 83; attack Colonel Ford, and are 
repuleed, ib,; after defeat by Colonel Ford, sue for 
peace, and treaty concluded, ib.; their extreme 
terror on the approach of Meerun and of Meer Jaffier, 
ib.; baais of treaty with Meer Jaffier agreed upon, 
and ite conditions, ib. ; purchase town of Nagore and 
its dependencies, 122; purchase disagreeable both to 
English and Mahomet Ali, ib.; arrangement made 
for ita surrender, ib.; possessed of two forta at one 
extremity of the lines of Trayaocore, 190; call upon 
Rajah to defend them against Tippoo, ib.; forts sold 
by them to the rajah, ib.; their right to aell dis- 
cussed, ib. ; horrible massacre of, by Sultan of Palim- 
bang, 377. 
Dyce, Colonel, captures the rajah of Kurnool, 572. 


E. 


Earthquake at Jellalabad, 574. 

Eaet, Colonel, despatched with force from Bombay to 
Cutch, to restrain depredatione of foujdar of Wagur, 
410; attacks and captures fort of Anjar, ib. 

East-India Company, its extraordinary hiatory, 512; 
sbolition of its right of exclusive trade with China, 
ib. (See Court of Directors.) 

Egerton, Colonel, appointed to command of expedition 
from Bombay, in support of Rugonath Row as regent, 
146; bie inefficiency, difficulties, sickness, and re- 
signoatioa of command, ib. 

Egypt, expedition despstched to, from India, 254, 255. 

Ellenborough, Lord, expresses his conviction of the 
great importance of the question relating to the 
exclusive trade of the East-India Company, 498; 
moves for select committee fo inquire into state of 
affairs of East-India Company, 499; avows the inten- 
tion of the government of which he was a member to 
open the trade to China, 502; moves for certain 
returna connected with Indis, and adverts to the 
omission of all notice of the subject in King’s speech, 
503; contrasts the position of the Compsuy before 
and after the coptemplated chsngee, 507 ; his especial 
hostility directed against the proposal thst Indiao 
governors should be relieved from the restraint of 
councils, ib.; his opinions as to the proposed opening 
of all offices to natives, 508; hia remarks on abro-~ 
gation of council, 509; moves an instruction to the 
committee on the anbject, 511; hia opioions respecting 
the contest between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, as to the affaira of Oude, 515, 516; 
appoioted Governor-General of India, 572; diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, 573; his cor- 
respondence on the critical state of Affghanistan, 
577 et seq.; his only object to effect the sate return of 
the Iadian army, 581; his apprehensions for ita 
safety, 582; hia interference with the affsire of 
Gwalior, 599 et seq.; his manifestoes, 602, 603; his 
proclamation announcing his military entry into the 
territories of Scindia, 604; nt war with the Mah- 
rattas, 605, 60f; reduces the maharsjah and maha- 
renee to submission, 606; his returo to Calcutta, 
608; recalled by the Court of Directors, ib. ; remarks 
on his administration, ib. 

Ellice, Mr. Edward, hie evidence on tbe trade of the 
Americana with China, 497. 

Ellis, Mr., ease chief of the British factory at 
Patna, 90; hia acta there disagreeahle to nabob and 
the English governor, ib.; orders Captain Caratairs 
to seize one of the nabob’a officera for obatructing 
transit of opium, ib.; seizes an Armenian in the 
service of the naboh, and sends him in irons to 
Calcutta, ib.; appliea for order to obtain surrender nu 
desertere from commander of fort of Mongheer ; sends 
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party of aepoys to enforce his wishes, 90; his re- 
moval from office demanded by Nabob Meer Cossim, 
93; murdered by order of Meer Cosaim, 94; his 
memorandum reapecting the possession uf Herat, 
532, 

Elphinstone, Hon, Mountstuart, British resident at 
Poona, hia unfavourable opinion of Trimhuckjee 
Dainglia, 416; heara at Ellora of murder of Gunga- 
dbur Shaatry, 418; demanda justice on the murderers 
of the shastry, ib.; requesta an audience of the 
peishwa, 419; demands arrest of Trimbuckjce Dain- 

lia, Bhugwunt Row, and Buedojee, ib. ; reiterates hie 
semana for arreat of Trimbuckjee, 420; bis warning 
to peishwa, ih. ; remonatrates againat concentration of 
troops at Puona, ib.; repeats his warning to peishwa, 
ib. ; insists on unqualified surrender of Trimbuckjee, 
but gives private intimation that, aftcr he should be 
in custody, no furtber inquiry should take place, ib. ; 
continues to enforce claims of British gavernment, 
and obtaina aurrender of Trimbuckjee, 421; urges 
vigorous meaaurea for preserving the peace of the 

eishwa’a dominions, 427; puts in motion British 
uree, 428 ; bis decisive communications to the peiahwa 
and his minister, 428, 429; causea Poona to be aur- 
rounded by British force, 429; negotiates and con- 
cludes new treaty with peishwa, 429, 430; his energetic 
conduct on the attack upon the residency, 430; sum- 
mona General Smith from south bank of Godavery, 
ib. ; his bonourable decision on disputed conditions 
of surrender of the garrison of Maligaum, 449; effects 
a treaty with Affghanistan, 528, 

Elphisstone, General, his incapacity in the Affghan 
campaign, 557, 558; his interview with Akbar Khan, 
570; his detention, 570. 

Emaun Ghur, fort of, captured and destroyed, 593. 

England, General, his abortive attempt to relieve 
Candabar, 576; his unexpected repulse, ib.; quits 
Quetta for Candahar, 589. 

Erivan, fruitless march of the Russians on, 531. 

Eraad, reduced by the English, 114; disgraceful sur- 
render of, to Hyder Ali, by Captains Orton and 
Rabioson, 117; garrison of, removed to Seringa. 
patam, ib.; surrenders to Colonel Oldham, 192. 

Erskine, General, dispatches a party to relief of Mr. 
Davis wheo attacked by Vizier Ali, 262; despatched 
witb military forcea to meet Burmese in Chittagong, 
457, 

Evana, Major, leada assault on etockade in Burmese 
war, 463, 

Evane, Lieutenant, killed, 586. 

Eyre, Lieutenant, his remarks on the Affghanietan war, 
560 et aeq. 
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Faithful, Captain W. C., carries enemy’a hreaatworks 
on Sittolee ridge, in Nepaul war, 404. 

Falconer, Lieutenant, killed, 551. 

Fancourt, Colonel, murdered at Vellore, 349. 

Fane, Sir H., engaged in the Afighan campaign, 534. 

haa’ Lieutenant, killed at aiege of Seringapatam, 

Farquhar, Mr., English governor of Isle of Bourbon, 
publishes address to inbabitanta of Mauritiua, 367, 

Fendall, Mr., member of council at Bengal, records 
hia opinion in favour of the interference of British 
government for the security of Bhurtpore, 481. 

Fergusson, Mr. Cutlar, defends the Court of Directors 
during the inquiry into the affairs of the East-India 
Company, and charges Mr, Whitmore with having 
caused confusion, 402; appeals to comparative con- 
dition of Company’s territaries and those of native 
princea, aa evidence of good government of the 
former, 506; moves amendments relating to legis- 
lative powers of the Governor-General in council, 
and to the continuance of councils at subordinate 
presidencies, 509; presenta petitinn of general court 
of proprietors of the East-India Company, and moves 
that they he heard by counsel, 510; moves omiasion 
of clause vesting government of presidencies in 
governer without council, 511. 

Feroze, first prince of the dynasty of Kbilgy, 3; first 
irruption of Mahumetan arma into the Deccan takes 
place under, ib. ; ia murdered by his nephew, ib. 

Feroze, Toghluk, remarkable for the number and mag- 
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nitude of his public works, 4; twice abdicatee the 
throne, ib.; and dies at an advanccd age, ib. 

Ferozepore, Bengal forces assembled at, 637; grand 
military show at, 586, 

Ferria, Captain, abandoned bg his troops, 560. 

Fischer, Captain, lcada diviaion of European troops at 
siege of Masulipatam, 66; his ailvance, 67. 

Fitzgerald, Major, convoy under, attacked by Hyder 
Ali, 1143 attack fails, ib.; his arrival causes Hyder 
Ali to relinquish conflict with Colonel Wood, 116; 
represents necessity of removing the latter officer 
from command, ib. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his gallant charge at the battle of 
Seetabuldee, 436. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, oppoaes adjournment of House of 
Lords requested by counsel for East-lodia Company, 
181. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, convicted by court-martial, and 
sentenced to be cashiered, 104; restored by general 
court, and appointed to chief command and a seat in 
council at Madras, 122; becomes involved in disputes 
with governor of Madras, ib.; ardered to Trichino- 
poly, and applies for passage to England, ib. ; reproof 
conveyed in reply to his application, ib.; proceeds to 
Trichinopoly, and is allowed to return to England, 
ib.; ordered into arrcat by Lord Pigot, 152; reference 
to his case, 362. 

Fletcher, Colonel, despatched, with detachment, to 
assist junction of Sir Hector Munro and Colnnel 
Baillie, 157; hie sagacioua conduct, ib.; ia kiiled, 
154. 

A pteuen Major, pettab and fort of Khoordah carried 


y, 319. 

Fleury, M., attacka Colonel Cunningham, and compela 
bim to accept conditiona, 288; evades detachment 
sent againet him, ib. 

Flint, Lieutenant, despatched for defence of Wande- 
wasb, which he finde occupied by Mahomet Ali’s 
troopa, 162; killadar threatens to fire upon him, ib. ; 
continues to advance, finds ramparts manned and 
gates ahut, but demanda admission to deliver a letter, 
ib.; he advancea to conference with killadar, and 
sbowa the order of his government, when he suddenly 
aeizes the killadar, ib.; remainder of detachment 
rash in, and tbe gatea are opened, ib.; defeats the 
endeavoura of the killadar to excite disaffection in the 
garrison, 163. 

Floyd, Colonel, informs General Medows of the approach 
of Tippoo, asd auggests that advanced corps of the 
army should fall back on head-quarters, 192; he is 
ordered to maintain hia position, ib.; attacka and 
defeats Tippno’s force, 193; calla council of war, and 
retreats, ib.; effects junction with General Mednws, 
ib.; cbarges rear-guard of Tippoo’a retreating in- 
fantry, and nearly deatroys them, 198. 

Forbes, Sir C., congratulatea nativea of India on heing 
placed under government of East-India Company 
iastead of the Crown, 498; bis opinion on the China 
trade, 498, 499; reproves membera of parliamentary 
committee for non-attendance, 502. 

Forde, Colonel, proceeds to Nellore to aid the army of 
Mahomet Ali, but retires without success, 57; ad- 
vances with expedition to Vizagapatam, 64; defeats 
the French under M. Conflans at Peddapore, ib.; ad- 
vances to Rajahmundry, crosses the Godavery iu pur- 
auit of the enemy, and recrosses the river, ib.; 
arrives in sight of Masulipatam, ib.; his difficulties 
for want of money, 65,66; becomes aware of flight 
of Anunderauze, and despatches messenger to win 
him back, 66; determines to make attempt to carry 
Masulipatam by storm, ib.; makes an attack with 
three divisions, 66, 67; rejects the offer of M. Con- 
flans to aurrender on terms, 67; obtains possession 
of the place and of a rich booty, ib. ; concludea treaty 
with Salabat Jung, ib.; returns from the Deccan, 
and is despatched northward with a force against the 
Dutch, 82; attacked by garrison of Chinsura, which 
be defeats and puta ta flight, 83; engages farce 
landed from Dutch ships, and routa them, ib. 

Boe CD aren, added to the conquest of the Engliab, 

Fort St. David, purchased by the East-India Company 
from a native prinee, fortified, and rendered an impor- 
tant aiation, 16; on fall of Madras, Company’sagents 
assume general administrativn of affairs in that part 
of India, 17, 18; armaof the French directed against, 
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by Dupleix, 18; English repel the attack, ib.; Clive| Fraser, Mr. William, firat assistant to the reaident at 


makes hia escape in disguise, 22; and being ap- 
pointed governor, procceds thither, 42; council of, 
mistake French fleet for English, 68; their messenger 
captured, 59; French squadron descried sailing off, 
ib.; attscked by the Freoch, it capitulates, ib.; its 
surrender excites alarm at Madras, ib.; court of 
inquiry appointed, by whom the terms of capitulation 
are declared shameful, ib. 

Fort St. George, fortification erected by the East- 
India Company at Madrapatam so named, 16. (See 
Msdras.) 

pe (Java), attacked and carried by storm, 

Fort William, Company’s settlement in Bengal fortified 
and so called, 17; college of, founded by Marquis 
Wellesley, 277; its estahlishment and auppreasion, ib. 
(See Calentta and Bengal.) 

Foulstone, Lieutenant, his gallantry in effecting com- 
munication between British force lying off Island of 
Bourbon and detachment on shore, 366, 

Fowke, Mr., removed from office at Benares by 
Hastings, and grounds for removal, 132; his restora- 
tion ordered by Court of Directors, and orders set at 
naught, 138. 

Fox, Right Hon. Charles James, moves in House of 
Commons for leave to briog in a bill for hetter govern- 
ment of territorial possessions snd dependencies in 
India, 180; plan of bill, and ontline of its provisions, 
ib.; denounced hy Mr. Powys, ib.; bill passca the 
Commons, but fails through dissolution of ministry, 
180, 181; moves for leave to bring in a bill in oppo- 
dition to Pitt’s bill, hnt no progress made in it, 181; 
calle attention of House of Commons to claims of 
creditors of nabob of Arcot, ib.; movas that there is 
grouaod for impeachiag Hastings in reference to treat- 
ment of Cheyt Singh, 182; moves that Frsncis he 
added to committee for conducting impeachment of 
Hastiags, 183; states course proposed to be tsken by 
managers of impeachment of Hastings, 184. 

France, Isle of, arrival of French expedition at, 59. 
(See Mauritius.) 

Francis, Mr. Philip, nominated member of council of 
Beogal, 127; supports General Clavering io calling 
for correspondence of Hastings with Company’s 
servants, supports suggestipn of Colonel Monson for 
recal of Middleton, ib. ; supports proposal of General 
Clavering for transferring duties of resident to Colonel 
Champion, 128; concurs with General Clavering aod 
Colonel Monaon in considering treaty with vizier a¢ 
dissolved hy his death, ib.; presents to council paper 
from Nuncomar accusing Hastings of corruption, 
129, 130; supporta General Clavering in his attempt 
to usurp the office of governor, 134; attends meeting 
of council, and moves for reversing resolutions ex- 
cluding Genersl Clavering, 135; maintains the right 
of Genersl Clavering to retain the office of comman- 
der-in-chief, ib. ; supports Mr. Wheler in proposal to 
auspend compliance with application of the naboh 
Mobsrick-ul-Dowlah to be intrusted with the admi- 
nistration of his own affairs, 137 ; objects to appro- 
priation of salsry of Mshomed Reza Khao, 138; joins 
with Mr. Wheler in proposing to call on nsbob to 
restore Mahomed Rezs Khan, ib.; his change of 
position with regard to Hastings, ib.; desires retire. 
ment of Barwell, ib.; overture for accommodation 
with Hastings, ib.; meets Hastings to complete 
pacification, ib.; denies ever being party to any en- 
gagement securing to Hastings the management of 
the Mahratta war, 142; fighta duei with Hastings, 
and is wounded, ib.; quita India, ib.; his objection 
to carrying war into territories of Scindia and Holkar, 
150; occasion of duel with Hastings, ib.; failure of 
attempts to introduce him into committee for carryiag 
on impeachment of Hastings, 183; slleges that Sir 
G. Barlow had incurred the diapleasure of Court of 
Directors, 357. 

Frankland and Manningbam, Messra., voluoteer to 
anperintend the embarkstion of femsles from Calentta 
when attacked hy Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 43. 

Fraser, Colonel, dislodgcs a body of riflemen, moves 
towards St. Denia, and defeats the main force of the 
enemy in the Island pf Bourbon, 366; is joined by 
Colonel Drummond, and pbtaina surrender of the 
island, 367; commands column pf attack at Asseer- 
gurh, 453; falls while rallying his men, 454. 


Delhi, raisea large body of irregnlars for the Nepaul 
war, 392. bets 
Fraser, Licntenant, succeeds Mr. Gracme as political 

agent in Coorg, 493. 

Fraser, Captain, flight of his cavalry, 450. ; 

Frazer, General, detached in search of Holkar’a infantry 
and guns, 316; arrives at Goburdun, ih.; engages 
the enemy near Deeg, 317; mortally wounded and 
dies, ib. 

Frederick, Colonel, assanlta Darwar, is repulsed, and 
dies of tlie effecta of disappointment, 195, 

French attack and take Madras, 17; attack nabob of 
the Carnatic, and force him to retire to Arcot, ib.; 
their perfidy towards the English, ib.; power and 
influence of, exerted against Nazir Jung, 19; defec- 
tion in their army, 20; capture a fortified pagoda 
near Fort St. David, ib.; attack the camp of Maho- 
met Ali, who abandons his entrenchments, ib.; gain 
possession of Gingee, ib.; advance upon csmp of 
Nazir Jung, who is murdered by his own dependents, 
21; their disputes with the Patan chiefs about hooty, 
ib.; their power and influence at the court of Mo- 
zuffsr Jung, ib.; support Salahat Jung on desth of 
Moznffar Jung, 22; murder disabled soldiers near 
Conjeveram, 28 defeated by Major Lawrence, 39 ; re- 
port the death of Major Lawrence, 40; again defest:d 
by Major Lawrence, ib. ; fsil in attack on Trichino- 
poly, ib.; suspensioa of arma and treaty concluded 
with, 41; offer to sssist English against Sooraj-ou- 
Dowlah on condition of their quitting Calcutta for 
Chsndernsgore, 43; negotiations with, at Chander- 
nagore, with a view to maintenance of neutrality, 48, 
49; attacked at Chandernagore, and the place taken, 
49; menace Trichinopoly, 57; retire, 58; their va- 
rious movements, ih.; capture Fort St. David and 
Devi-cottah, 59, 60; their march to Tanjore and 
returo, G0; lay aiege to Madras, 61; retire, 64; pro-« 
ceedings of, under M. Conflans, 64, 65; naval en- 
gagemeat with, 68; subsequent events, 68, 69; mu- 
tiny in Lally’a army, 70; capture Seringsm, 70, 71; 
their crnelty, 71; movements of Bussy and Lally, 72; 
defeated at Wandewash by Colonel Coote, 74; sundry 
movements of, 75, 76; heaieged in Pondicherry, 76; 
their power io the Carnatic terminated hy fall of Pon- 
dicherry, 79; their possessions restored at the pesce, 
106; succeed in landing troops at Porto Novo, 165; 
join Hyder Ali, ih.; naval engagement with, ih.; 
defeated by General Stuart, 168; retire from Maoga- 
lore on conclusion of peace, 169; attacks upon the 
islands belonging to, in the Indian Ocean, and their 
capture, 364, 

French mission sent to Persia in 1808, 528; its intrigues 
with Persia, ih. ‘ 

French, Major, joias Colonel Gilleapie at Palemburgh, 
378. 

Frith, Major, capturcs Melloon (Burmese war), 474, 

Fullarton, Mr., saved from the massacre of European 
prisoners hy Meer Cossim, and effects his escape, 94. 

Fullarton, Colonel, his conflicting instructions, 169; 
receives an remeence of violation of convention of 
Mangalore, and moves oo to Paligaut to effect junc- 
tion with General Macleod, 170; proceeds to capital 
of Coimbstore, ib. ; his progress arrested hy instruc- 
tions from commissionera, ib.; required to suspend 
his operations, abandon all his conquests, and re- 
tire, ib.; his partial ohedience, ib.; complete obedi- 
ence enforced on him by government, 171; receives 
counter orders, ib. 

Fuller, Mr., chairman of committee of the House of 
Commons, moves for leave to bring in « Bill for re. 
gulating Company’s dividends, which is carried, 120. 

Fumel, Viscount, dispatched to negotiate with muti- 
ncers in Lally’s army, and partially succeeda, 70, 

Futteeabad, slaughter of British fugitives at, 571. 

Futteh Hyder, eldest son of Tippoo, personally teaders 
suhmission to General Harria, 243. 

Futteh Khan, the Affghan vizier, 531; murder of, ib.; 
avenged by hia brothers, 532. 

Futteb Sing Guicowar, discussions between him and the 
peishwa, 416; disavows intrigues carried on io his 
name at court of peishwa, 417. 

Fuzzul-ool-Khan (general of Hyder Ali) entera Coim- 
batpre, 116. 

Fyzabad, palace of begums at, blockaded, 178. 

Fyzoolla Khan (Rohilla chief), movement against, and 
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dispute settled by negotiation, 125; arrangement 
roade with him gnaranteed hy British government, 
175; aasistance demanded from, by the English, ib. ; 
offera reduced amount, ih.; further demand from, 
and modified offer of compliance, 176; ia declared to 
have forfeited the protection of the English, ib. ; 
his death, 225; aucceeding diaturbancea, 1b.5 proa- 
perity of his dominions, ib, 


G. 


Garbett, Captain, attacks the Huzareh trihe, 546. 

Gardener, Coroet, falls in the breach of Lahar, 149. _ 

Gardiner, Captaio, attacks Tantia, a native chief, with 
aucceas, 311. 

Gardner, Colonel, appointed to raise and command a 
body of irreguiars during Nepsul war, 402, 403; his 
successful advance, 403; drives the enemy from poai- 
tion in frant of Almorah, ib. 

Gardner, Hon, Edward, intrusted with negotiations 
during Nepaul war, 392; ordered to proaceed to 
Kumaon in a political character, 403; assents to pro- 
posal of Bum Sah to addresa letters recommending 
certain Nepaniese commanders to withdraw their 
forces, 406. 

Garrett, Captain, killed, 595. 

Gascpyne, General, objects to construction of committee 
of the House of Commoas for inquiry into affaira of 
East-India Company, 501; condemna report of com- 
wittee, ib. 

Gawilghur, description of, by General Wellesley, 296; 
British force under General Stevenaon, and General 
Wellesley movea againat it, ib.; operations againat, 
ib.; ita fall, 297. 

Gazee-oo-deen Hyder, king of Oude, 523. 

Georgia, rival princea of, seek the asaistance of Russis, 


Geriah, general engagement there between English and 
Meer Cossim, 94; victory of the former, and flight of 
the latter, ibe 

Ghazi Khan Togblnk defeats and slays the murderer of 
Mobarik, and mounts the throne of Delhi, 3. 


Ghazi-oo- Deen, eldest son of Nizam-sol-Moolk, devies 
that he had renounced his right of auccesaion, appears 
at head of an army, aad proclaims himaelf soobahdar 
of the Deccan, 38. 

Gheriah, pirate atation on coast of Concan, attacked by 
Admiral Wataon and Clive, and the place falls into 
their hands, 41. 

Ghiljies reject the offer of Shah Shoojah, 540; their 
hostile forces, 542; outbreak among the, 547; expedi- 
tions aent against, and contesta with, 547, 551, 552; 
reasons of their revolt, 553; repulsed by Captain 
Craigie, 581; defeated at Jugduluk, 583. 

Ghizai, dynasty of, involved in wars with the Suljook 
Turka and with the Affghan house of Ghoor, and 
driven from their capital, 3; take refuge in India, 
when Lahore becomes their capital, ib.; recover 
Ghizni, and again expelled, ib.; close of the dynasty, 
ib, (See Ghuznee). 

Gholam Mahomed (son of Fyzoolla Khan) raises rebel- 
lion on death of his father, makea hia elder brother 
prisoner, and murders him, 225. 

Gholaum Ali Khaa, his correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultan from Madras relating to Mahomet Ali, 256; 
endeavours to evade inquiriea pf British commis- 
sionera respecting intrigues with Mahomet Ali, by 
affecting dotage, 257. 

Gholaum Kandir Khan (Rohilla), obtains possession 
of city of Delhi, 289; his dreadful excesses, ib. 

Ghuffoor Khan (Patan) places Kurreem Pindarrie (in- 
trusted to him by Holkar) under restraint, 424; pro- 
vision for securing jaghire to, in Marquis of Hastioga’s 
treaty with Holkar, 441. 

Ghuznee, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 541; 
strength of its defences, ib.; preparations for attack, 
642; atorming of, and capture, 542, 543; recaptured 
by the Affghans, 573; and the British officera im- 
oes 574; recaptured by General Nott, 585; ita 

estruction, ib. 

Gibbs, Coloncl, attacks and puta to flight army of 
General Janssens, 376. 

Gillespie, Colonel, receivea intelligence at Arcot of 
mutiny at Vellore, and marchea thither, 349; blows 
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open gate and disperses the insurgenta, ib. ; heads a 
sally on the enemy at Batavia, 374; attempt to polaon 
him aod hia ataff, 374, 375; his prompt attack of the 
enemy at Wellevrcdeo, when he carries the place at 
point of bayonet, 375; captures fort of Meeater Cor- 
selis, ib.; his personal encounters, ib.; commanda 
force againat Palimbang, 377; arrives at Palimbaog, 
refuses to treat except with aultan in person, and 
takes possession of worka at Borang, ib.; endeavours 
to stop confusion and carnage at Palimbang, ib. ; 
attempt to assassioate bim frustrated, ib.; obtatos 
possession of the city, fort, batteries, and forty-two 
pieces of cannon, 378; his arrival at Djoejocarta, and 
outrages which follow, ib.; canaonades palace of 
sultan of Djoejocarta, takes it by escalade, and makea 
eultan prisoner, 378, 379; placed in command of 
division of the army against Nepaul, 392; failure of 
his attempt against Kalungs, 394; ia mortally wounded 
there, ib. 

a es taken poasession of by the French, 21; garriaon 
of, summoned to aurrender by Major Kianeir, 34; 
taken by Captain Stephen Smith, 79, 

Girlakh, capture of, 540. 

Gladatone, Mr. John, hia evidence on the trade of the 
Americans with China, 497, 498. 

Glsas and Revell, British officers, whose lives are apared 
by the French, when their companioaa were murdered 
near Conjeveram, 26; are required to make communi- 
cation to Clive to deter him from attack, ib. 

Goa attacked by Portuguese and taken by storm, re- 
taken by a oative force, and again captured by the 
Portuguese, 8; becomea the capital of Portuguese 
dominiona in India, and the see of ao archbishop, the 
primate of the Indiea, ib. 

Goburdun, arriyal of General Frazer there in puranit of 
Holkar's infantry and guas, 316, 

Goddard, Colonel (afterwards General), succeeda Colonel 
Leslie in command of force from Bengal, detached in 
aupport of Rugoosth Rao, 147; disregarda instruc- 
tiona from Bombay, and continues his march, ib. ; his 
honourable reception by goveroment of Bombay, ib. ; 
is requested to join deliberation in conncil, and re- 
commended for appointment aa commander-ia-chief, 
ib.; intrusted with authority to negotiate treaty with 
Mahratta atate, 148; puts his army in motion, takes 
Ahmedabad by assault, aod attacke camp of Scindia, 
ib.; raised to rank of brigadier-general, ib. 

—-—-, General, attacks Bassein, which surreoders 
at discretion, 149; marchea to threaten Poona, and 
establishes head-quartera at foot of the Ghauta, 150; 
amused hy the minister of the peishwa with pretended 
negotiation, ib.; preases oegotiation for peace, ib. 

Goderich, Lord, succeeds to chief place in administra- 
tion, and yields to anti-Catholic party, 487. 

Godhen, M., supersedea Dupleix in the government of 
the French possesaione in India, 41. 

Godwin, Colonel (King’s 4]st), attacka and carries 
stockades in Burmeaze war, 464; deapatched on expe- 
dition to Marteban, which is attacked and captured, 
465, 466; disladges advanced position of Burmese 
farce at Thantabain, 469. 

Gohnd, alliance formed with the rana of, who ia attacked 
by Mahrattas, and demands aid from British govern- 
ment, 148; troops, under Captain Popham, despatched 
to hia assistance, ib.; treaty with rana of, 304; de- 
mand of, by Scindia, 306; invaded by Ambajee Inglia, 
328; Marquia Cornwallis aurrendera it to Sciodia, 
343. 

Golconda invaded by Mohammed, son of Aurungzebe, 
8; king of, pvercome by Aurnngzehe, ends his days 
in priaow at Dowlatabad, 14; Mozuffar Jung sets out 
for, escorted by troopa commanded by M. Bussy, 21. 

Golden Rock, British post at, attacked by M. Artruc 
and carried; retaken by Major Lawrence, 59. 

Goodias (aon of Nuncomar) appointed treasurer of 
nabob’s household by, Warren Hastings, 123: hia ap- 
pointment alleged to have been obtained hy a bribe to 
Hastinga, 130; sueceeds Munoy Begum aa guardian 
of the naboh, ih. 

Goorkha tribe established in great force in Nepan), 389 ; 
their encroachments, ib.; imprison and put to death 
Perthee Panl Siag,rajah of Palpa, ib. ; Sir George Bar- 
low’s cffort to conciliate them tails, 390. 

Goorkha prince claima management of Bootwul, 389. 
(See Nepaul,) 


Gooroo Gpjraj Misser. (See Gujraj Misaer.) 
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Gordon, Major Robert, hia extraordinary disappearance | Grey, Earl, new ministry formed under, 502; intimates 


at the attack on Wandewash, 69; similar disappear- 
ance of, duriog attack on redonhta near Pondicherry, 





Colonel, arrivea with provisiona at Mangalore 
after articlea of capitulation agreed upon, 170. 

Goreham, Lieutenant, aaves his life by knowledge of 
the native language, and is required by Hyder Ali to 
translate summons of surrender of Eroad, 117. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, eommander of the forces againat the 
Mahrattaa of Scindia, 605; hia despatch respecting 
the battles of Chonda avd Maharajpoor, ib. 

Govindpore, how obtained by East- India Company, 16. 

Gowdie, Major, captures Ryaccotah, 200. 

Gracme, Mr. H,S., appointed to conduct communication 
with rajah of Coorg, and nature of his instrnctions, 
492; fails in attempt to induce rajah to receive him, 
293; attempts to negotiate throngh native agency, ih. ; 
ia succeeded in political dutiea by Lieutenant Fraser, 
aod returns to Europe, ib. 

Grafton, Duke of, his communications with chairman 
and deputy chairman of East-India Company, 119. 
Graham, Mr., demands of ranee of Burdwan aecnrity 
for payment of a penalty in case of failure in eata- 
blishing charges against Warren Hastings and others, 
129; intrusted jointly with Colonel Maclean with 
authority to tender resignation of Hastings, 133; 
purport of letter addressed to him and Colonel Mac- 

clean by Haatings, 136. 

Graham, Brigadier-General, commander of the Bengal 
forces in Affghanistan, 534. 

Graot, Captain, succeas of hia column at Bburtpore, 
322, ma 

Grant, Captain James, attacks and captures fort of 
Talyne in Pindarrie war, 439. ; 

Grant, Ensign, his gallant defence of Dumbadenia in 
Ceylon, 308. 

Grant, Charles, aeu., opposes Lord Castlereagh’s motion 
for select committee on affairs of East-India Com- 
pany, 384; atatementa on behalf of East-India Com- 
pany by, 386 et seq.; aupports motion for confiaing 
return of vesaels from India to the port of London 
for a limited period, 387. 

Grant, Charles, jun., claims for East-India Company 
credit for improvement of India, 386; answers objec- 
tion to union of political and commercial functions, 
ih.; denonncea those who, having participated largely 
in the slave trade, had become advocates of free trade 
with India, ib.; his hold and striking peroration, 
386, 387; moves re-appointment of eommittee of 
inquiry, 502; moves that notice be given of payment 
of debt due by public to Company, ih.; again moves 
for re-appointment of committee of inquiry, ib,; via- 
dieates directors from snspicion of obstructing in- 
quiry, ib.; once more movea for committee, 503; 
anggestion of, for-dividing committee, ib.; hia anawer 
to question of Mr. Stuart Wortley on duty of general 
committee, ib.; movea that the House of Commons 
resolve into committee on Indian affaira, and panegy- 
rizes Company’a government, but objects to its naion 
with trade, 505, 506: his statements relating to trade 
between India and China, 506; notices the propoaed 
extension of power of governor-general, the con- 
templated anbjection of Europeans to same jurisdic- 
tion as natives, the removal of disahilities for office, 
law commisaion, and new hishoprics, and moves three 
resolutions, ib.; presents 2 bill to the Commons, 
founded on ministerial plan of compromiac, ih.; adda 
clause ash Crone pletely 509 ; adds proviso, allowing 
grant of money by government of India to religious 
purposes unconnected with the established churches 
of England and Scotland, 511; his specch on the 
affairs of Onde, 516; made aecretary of atate for the 
colonial department, 518. 

Great Britain, her difficulties aa regarda Persia and 
Russia, 531. 

Greenhill, Major, commands column for attack of 
breach at Malliganm, and is wounded, 449. 

Grenville, Lord, defends exercise of royal prerogative 
in removing Sir George Barlow from office of gover- 
nor-general, 356; suggeats a select committee to 
hear evidence on arrangement with East-India Com- 
pany, 384; his opisions on the subject, 384, 385; 
declares that he is for transferring the government of 
India to the Crown altogether, 385; remarks on his 
apeech, ib. 


that ministers did not intend to bring on any measure 
on anbject of East-India Company’s charter during 
the session of 1831, 503, ; 

Grey, General, defeats a large body of Gwalior troops, 


Gnicowar (aes Futteh Siag Guicowar). : 

Gujelhutty surrendera to the army of Hyder Ali, 117. 

Gujraj Miaser, attempts to negotiate with Nepanl 
throngh hia medium, 407, 408; the negotiationa con- 
cluded by treaty, ib. 

Gumber Singh engaged and defeated by Burmese, 
460; aneceeds in reaching western boundary of Ma- 
nipur, 471; Burmese fly on hia approach, and he 
returns to Sylhet, ib.; stipulation in treaty with 
Burmese regarding, 475. 

Gundamuk, General Pollock’s capture of, 583. 

Gungadur Shastry, chief minister of the gnicowar, hia 
talents and aervicea, 414; selected to condnet nego- 
tiations with peishwa, 417; intrigues to defeat the 
ohject of his mission, ib.; on failure of his miasion 
is abont to leave Poosa, ib.; is invited to accompany 
peishwa to Punderpore, and murdered, 418. 

Guntoor, rented of Basalut Jung by Company, 155. 

Gurdee Khas, Pindarrie, favour bestowed upon, by 
Holkar, 422, 

Guzerat, portion of territory renounced by East-India 
Company to peishwa, 301. 

Gwalior taken by Captain Popham, 149; ceded to the 
Company, 304; demanded by Scindia, 324; apology 
for surrender of, by Marquis Cornwallis, 343; affairs 
of, and intrigues at, 599; governed by the army, ib. ; 
the governor-general’s interference with, 599, 600; 
maharanec of, her youth and incapacity for govern~ 
ment, 600, 601; increasing diffienltiea, 602; British 
right of interference with, ib.; and manifesto respect- 
ing, 603; Anglo-Indian contests with the troops of, 
605, 606; the maharajah and maharanee reduced to 
aubmission, 606; the British troops marehed into, 
and amicable relations established by treaty, 607; 
articles of the treaty, ib. ; the government of, esta. 
bliahed on a new baaia, 608. 
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Hafiz Jee, officer of the nizam, left in charge of lower 
fort of Goornmconda, attacked and made priaoner, 
204; carried to a concealed aitnation, aod murdered 
by Aly Recza, ib. 

Haliburton, Colonel, cammander of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force, marches to the neighbourhood of 
Aumngabad to aid operations against Holkar, 319; 
joins Colonel Wallace, ib.; ordered to occupy posi- 
tion favourahle to the seizure of Scindia’a possessions 
south of the Nerbudda, 336; directed to advance to 
Moolapore, 339. 

Hamagery Merion, native servant of the Company, 
selected by Mr. Graeme as agent at Coorg, torcibly 
detained there, 293. 

Hamelin, M., hia tanntisg remark to General Aber. 
cromhie, and the general’s retort, 368. 


Hamilton, Major, takes posaession of battery at bonse 
of dewan of Travancore, arrives at Anjuvicha, attacka 
party of the enemy, and defeats them, 360. 


Hammond, Major, commands two battaliona employed 
in keeping in check part of the enemy’a force at the 
battle of Deeg, 317. 

Harcourt, Colonel, suppresses the annoyances created 
hy the rajah of Khoordah, aod the zemindar of 
Kimka, 319. 

Hardyman, General, ordered to move tothe Nerbndda 
on breaking ont of disturbances in Nagpore, 437; 
defeats the enemy at Juhbulpore, ib. 

Hardyman, Lieutenant, killed, 547. 


Harland, Sir Robert, his officions and dangerous con- 
duet, 122; enters into negotiations with Mahrattas, 
and is involved in disputes with governor and council 
of Madraa, ib.; departa, ib. 

Harpur, Lientenant-Colonel, intercepted by officers of 
Hyder Ali in marching from Guntoor to Adoni, and 
retirea, 155. 

Harrington, Mr., member of council of Bengal, recorda 
hia opinion in favonr of the interference of the Bri- 
tish government at Bhurtpore, 481; vindicates the 
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course which be recommenda from imputation of 
being at variance with orders from home, 481, 

Harriott, Lieutenant, drives a body of Sciadia’e infan- 
try out of Kooshailghur, duriog Colonel Monson’s 
retreat, 313. ok 

Harris, General, his firmness and public apirit, 234; 
appointed to command army of Carnatic against 
Tippoo, in place of Sir Alured Clark, 236; suggests 
re-appointment of Sir Alured Clark, ib.; retains 
command at desire of governor-general, ih. ; joina 
the army, ib.; crasses Mysorean frontier with army 
37,000 strong, 237; arrivea at Malavelly, when a 
general action takes place, and Tippoo is defeated, 
ib. ; changes bis route aud deceives the enemy, ib. ; 
his order isaued when in aight of Seringapatam, ib. ; 
makes attempt upoo enemy’s advanced posts, 238; 
receives letter from Tippoo, and hia answer thereto, 
ib.; receives overtures of Tippoo to negotiate; his 
reply ; requires answer, with hostages and a crore of 
rupees, within forty-eight hours, under pain of ex- 
tending his demand to surrender of Seringapatam, 
ib.; receives another letter from Tippoo, repeats 
proposals, but declines to receive vakcels unless ac- 
companied with hostages and specie, ib.; his instruc- 
tiona to Major-General Baird to make capture of 
rampart first object, 238, 239; after fall of Serioga- 
patam, receives submission of various chiefs, 243. 

Harris, Captain George, with Captain F. Pellew, re- 
duces French fortress in Madura, 376. 

Hart, Colonel Vaughan, defeats attempt of enemy to 
establish a redoubt during last siege of Seringapa~ 
tam, 238, 

Hartley, Colonel, engaged in covering operations of 
Colonel Goddard againat Bassein, 149; Mahrattaa 
seek to destroy his army, hut without success, ib. ; 
left with force to act against s body of Tippoo’s 
troopa under Huaseio Ali, attacks and utterly defeats 
them, when Hussein Ali is made prisoner, 194. 

Harvey, Captain, capturea guns io Island of Bourbon, 

Hastings, Marquis of, desirous, at an early period of 
his administration, of putting down the Pindarries, 
426; of ppinion that the adoption of vigarous mea- 
sures for the purpoge is an undeniable obligation of 
public duty, ib.; his arrangement for suppressing 
the Pindarries and opposing the peishwa, 430—433 ; 
his opinion of Scindia, 438; defeads conduct of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, 444; rejects proposal of Appa Sahib 
to transfer his dominions to the Company, ib. ; 
orders the killadar pf Mundelar and his priocipal 
pfficera to be brought to court-martial, 445, 446; 
resolves pn restoring the house of Sattara to sove- 
Treiguty, 450; his wise and just arrangements io 
regard to the peishwa, 451 ; remarks on his erroneous 
policy in restoring the rajah of Sattara, ib.; bis in- 
dulgent course towards Scindia, 452; his professions 
of confidence in Scindia discontinned, and siege of 
Asseergurb determined on, ib.; his transactions with 
Oude, 455; his unhappy connection with the affaira 
ofthe firm of William Palmer and Co., 455, 456; 
invests Sir David Ochterlony with grand cross pf the 
order of the Bath, 456; quits the government of 
India, ib.; remarks on his administration, ib.; re- 
fuses to aurrender fugitives from Arracan, 458; 
communication of his lordship to Burmese aove- 
reign, ib. 

Hastings, Warren, deputed on special mission to Meer 
Cossim, 90, 91; receives answer of Meer Cossim to 
application for twenty lacs pf rupees, 91; takes 
occasion to call attention of government to abuses 
connected with trade, ih.; is of opinion that the 
Company’a servants had no right to carry on inland 
trade duty free, and votes accordingly, 92; succeeds 
Mr. Carticr as governor of Bengal, 123; cxecutes 
orders of Court of Directors by acizing Mabomed 
Reza Khan, his family, partisans, and adherents, ib. ; 
appoints Gaodias treagurer of Nabob'’s household, 
ib,; aelects Munny Begum as guardian of the infant 
naboh, and his defence of the appointment, ib.; 
resumes the districta allotted to the emperor, and 
resolves to discontinue payment of tribute to him, 
124; is desirous of assisting vizier in war with 
Rohillas, ib.; bie caution, ib.; his ppinion of his 
colleagues in council, 127; refuaes to lay before 
council hia eutire correspondence with Company’s 
represcutativcs in Oude, ib.; declines nominating 


succeasor to Middleton, who ia recalled by council 
from Oude, 128; instructed to write to vizier, 
apprizing him of removal of Middleten, and the 
transfer of his duties to Colonel Champion, ib. ; 
opposes demand upon vigier for payment of eums 
due, ib.; lays his case before the Court of Directors, 
ib.; denies right of his colleaguea to institute in- 
quiries into his conduct, and claims privilege of dis- 
solving meeting of council, 129; hie claim resisted, 
and be quits the chair, ib.; charges preferred against, 
by ranee of Burdwan, ib.; defends foujdar of 
Hooghly, ib.; charge against, arising out of appoint- 
ment of Munny Begum to guardianship of nabob, 
ib.; charged by Nuncomar with taking hribe for 
placiog Goodias in office, 130; declares he will not 
allow Nunocomar to appear before council as his 
accuser, ib,; declares the council dissolved and 
departs, ib.; refuses to resume the chair, ib. ; refusee 
to reczive resolutions paseed by General Clavering 
and Colonel Monson in his absence, or to give any 
anawer to them, ib.; advises witnesses not to attend, 
and again declares council dissolved, ib.; institutes 
proceedings in eupreme court sgainst Nuocomar and 
others, ib.; relieved from accusations by death of 
Nuncomar, 132; obtains predominant power ia 
council through the death of Colonel Monson, ib. ; 
proceeds to annul acta of his opponenta, ib.; pro- 
cures recall of Mr. Bristow and re-appointment of 
Mr. Middleton, ib.; removes Mr. Fowkes from 
Benares, ih.; his authority shaken by new arrange- 
ment for government, in which he has no place, 133; 
narrative of his previous measures for tendering his 
resignation, and of his reasons, ib.; Court of Direc- 
tors address the king praying his removal from office, 
ih.; his agent mskes overtures to ministers and in- 
fluential directora, with a view to accommodation, and 
his friends determine to try the result of a general 
court, ib. ; Treasury influence employed against him, 
debate protracted, and his friends propose to adjourn, 
ih.; opposed by ministerial party, aod motion for 
adjournment lost, ib.; ballot demanded, which ter- 
minates in favour of Hastings, ib.; resolution for 
removal of, resciaded by Court of Directars, ib.; hia 
agcnt Maclean agrees with a confidential aervant of 
the ministry pn certain propositions, ib.; commu- 
nicates with Court of Directora; reaults, 134; authp- 
rity of Maclean as his agent vouched for hy Messrs. 
Vansittart and Stuart, ih.; hia friends and enemies 
slike forward his resignatipn, though from differeut 
motives, ib.; repudiatea acts of Colonel Maclean, 
determines to retain his post, ih.; summons 
meeting of council, at which only himself and 
Barwell attend, ib.; receives letter from General 
Clavering requiring keys of Fort Wiliam aod of 
Company’s treasury, and answers that he will main. 
tain hia authority, ib.; orders secretary not to 
summon council nor perform sny officis] duty with- 
out his order as governor-general, and to send him 
deepatcbea from Europe, 134, 135; reminds com- 
mandant and other pfficers that obedience was due to 
him as governor-general, 195; appeals to judges of 
supreme court, who decide in his favour, ib.; passes 
resolutions, with the aid of Barwell, declaring that 
General Clavering, by usurping office pf gnvernor- 
general, had vacated the office pf sepdior councillor 
aod that of commander-in-chief, ib.; discussinn pf 
his right to retain office, and inquiry into his conduct, 
134; never denies having given alleged instructions, 
but disavows all recollection of them, ih.; questipa 
of alleged withdrawal of powers given to his agenta, 
ib.; hig position with regard to the authorities at 
bome, and the conduct of his agent, 137; by death 
of Clavering pbtsins numerical majority in council, 
io.; his power and responsibility atter arrival of Mr. 
Wheler, ib.; produces Ictter from nabob Mobarik- 
ul-Dpwlah, claiming the management vf his own 
affaira, and supporte nabob’s requeats, which is 
ultimately conceded, ib.; produces anather letter 
from nabob, auggesting plan for disposing of salary 
vf Mahomed Reza Khan, and movee that the re- 
quisition of the nabob be complied with, which is 
carried, ib,; folly of the proceedings, ih.; his 
conduct condemned by Court of Directors, 138; con- 
tends for communicating to nahvob orders of Court 
of Directors for restoration of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
without requiring compliance, ib.; sets at naught 
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orders of Court of Direcfors for reatoration of Mr. 
Briatow and Mr. Fowkes, ib.; motives to accom- 
modation with Francis, ib. ; continued in office by 
Act of Parliament for a year from the expiration of 
the period fixed by former act, ib.; dreads retirement 
of Barwell, ib.; conditiona of accommodation with 
Francis, 138, 139; consents to restore Fowkes to 
office, and eventually Bristow, and to conform to 
Court’s ordera respecting Mahomed Reza Khan, ib.; 
orders assiataace not to be afforded to tbe sheriff for 
executing process of supreme court, 140; joins party 
in council, with which he was usually at enmity, in 
reaisting usurpation of supreme court, 141; proposes 
and curries the appointment of Sir Elijah Impey to 
be judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ib.; 
throws doubts on the legality of the power exercised 
by superiors of the Dewanny courts, ib.; renewal of 
diaputes with Francis, 142; receives and accepts 2 
challenge from Francis when s meeting ensues in 
which Francis is wounded, ib.; the retirement of 
Francis leaves bim uncontrolled, ib.; records minute 
against treaty concluded at Bombay with Rugonath 
Row, 144; unsuccessfully proposes Colonel Dow as 
representative of the British government at Poonzh, 
ib. ; proposes to aupport government of Bombay with 
men 3nd money, ib. ; tsunted with inconsistency, ib. ; 
majority of council refuse to send any men to Bombay, 
ib.; proposes assemblage of large military force at 
Culpee, 146; acquiesces in recall of Colonel Leslie 
from command of the force, 147; his judicious con- 
duct in regard to the failures of the Bombay govero- 
ment, 148; his difficulties in regard to the Mahratta war, 
150; carriea io council instructions to Colone)- Carnac 
to carry war, if prscticsble and expedient, into terri- 
tories of Scindis and Holkar,ib.; suspends Mr. White- 
hill, governor of Madras, 160, 11 ; his differences with 
Lord Macartoey, 171; determines topunish contumscy 
of Cheyt Singh by pecuniary fine, 172; leaves Calentta 
for Bensres, meets Cheyt Singh 3st Buxar, continues 
journey to Benares, declines personal conference with 
Cheyt Singh, and orders him to he arrested, 172, 173; 
moves to Cbunarghur, 173; distressed for money and 
provisions, ib.; returns to Benares to mske arrange- 
meats for administration of country, ib. ; disappointed 
of supply of treasure, ib.; seeks a loan from the 
officers, but fails, ib.; bislnanaguage to Major Popham 
previously to surrender of Bidzeghur, ib.; his in- 
trepidity, 174; receives visit from vizier, and con- 
cludes treaty with him, ib.; receives present from 
vizier, and applies it to public service, 175; appliea to 
Court of Directors to bestow on him the vizier’s 
present, which is refused, tb.; reasons assigned by, 
in justification of part of the treaty with Oude, ib. ; 
exposition of his duplicity in regard to Fyzools Khan, 
175, 176; consents to deprivation of begums (of 
Oude) of their jsghires, and confiscation of their 
movable property, 176, 177; prepares vindication 
of his conduct in relation to Benares and Oude, 177; 
Sir E. Impey tskes affidavits, ib.; his diaobe- 
dience to the orders of the Court of Directors in 
restoring Middleton at Oude, ib.; directs the march 
of a large force to the support of Middleton, ib.; 
reproves Middleton for his moderation, 178; his at- 
tempts to justify his conduct towards the begums 
examined, ib.; appoints Bristow to be resident at 
Oude in place of Middleton, ib.; his previously ex- 
pressed opinion of Bristow, ib.; proposes to recall 
Bristow, but fails, 179; proposes abolition of resi- 
dency 3t Oude, snd restoration of power to native 
authorities, and succeeds, ib.; tenders hig services to 
proceed to Lucknow, and again succeeds, ih. ; departs 
on his journey, ib.; arrives st Lucknow, and restores 
portion of jaghires to the begums, ib,; change ia bis 
opinion with regard to begums, ib.; quits Lucknow, 
arrives at Calentta, and embarks for England, ib.; 
resolution condemnstory of his condiict voted by 
House of Commons, ib.; Conrt of Directors resolved 
to recall him, ib.; majority in general court against 
hia recall, ib.; hia administration violently attacked 
in parliament, 182; proceedings against him in par- 
liament, ib.; Burke’s motion for papers, ib.; heard 
at bar of House of Commons in his defence, ib.; 
motion made by Fox in reference to his treatment of 
Cheyt Singh, 183; Pitt supports motion, ib.; com- 
mittee appointed to prosecute his impeachment, ib. ; 
he ia formally impeached by Burke, committed to 
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custody, and discharged on bail, ib. ; trial commences, 
ib.; violent language of Burke towards him in regard 
to Nuncomar, 184; he reads bis defence, ib.; is ac- 
quitted on all the chargea opened by the Commons 
against him, ib.; remarks on the charges, on conduct 
of the prosecution, and length of his trial, ib.; sur- 
vives the termination of his trial more than twenty 
years, ib.; hia reception in the Honse of Commons 
towards the cloae of his life, ib.; his chsracter, ib.; 
reference to his measures of internal adminiatration, 
187, his exertions to introduce improvement in ad- 
ministration of justice and collection of revenuea in 
Bengal, 218; his endeavours to correct evils in the 
judicia] system, 221; his patronage of De Boigne, 
285; his examination before the House of Commoos 
in commictee, snd result of his evidence, 383. 

Hattrass, siege of, 427. 

Haughton, Lieutenant, mutiay of his men, 559; his 
fligbt, 560. 

Havelock, Captain, his account of the difficulties at- 
tending the Affghaniatan campaign, 538, 539; his 
bravery st Jelslabad, 575. : 

Hawkes, Major, at Bhurtpore (first siege of), succeeda 
in driving enemy from their adyaneed guns; 30d 
spiking them, 320. 

Hawtrey, Lieutenant, his bravery, 564. 

Hay, Mr., at request of Mr. Amyatt, associated with 
the Isttcr in a mission to Meer Cossim, 93; is de- 
tained as 3 hostage, ib.; murdered by order of Meer 
Cossim, 94. 

Hay, Colonel Leith, additional clause to fndis Bill, 
rendering it compulsory to retain at esch presidency 
two ministers of tbe church of Scotland, moved by, 
and carried, 510. 

Hayes, Commander, flotilla under, attached to army 
assembled in Chittagong, during Burmese war, 471; 
his zeal in attack upon Arrgcan, 472. 

Hazlewood, wounded at the storming of Ghuznee, 543. 

Hesrsey, Captain, corps of irregulara raised and formed 
by, during Nepaul war, 403; secures Tinley Pass, 
and lays siege to fortress of Kutoolgurh, ib.; his 
posta attacked by tbe enemy, and disastroua issue, 
ib, 


——~——, Major, deapatched to confer with Mooftee 


Mahomed Ewery, during disturbances at Bareilly, 
415; 

Henry, prince of Portugal, his zeal for discovery; 7 ; ex- 
peditions fitted out under his auspices for exploring 
coast of Africa, ib. 

Henry, Colonel, killed by freebootera near Ghuznee, 544. 

Hers, Pindarrie, account of, 422. 

Herst, disputes respecting the possession of, 532; at 
war with Persia, ib.; treaty between Russis and Per- 
sia for transferring the territory to the sirdars, 533. 

Hernaut Singh, commanding the remains of Holkar’s 
infantry, is supported by Bappoogee Scindia’s cavalry, 
323 ; is attacked by Captain Royle, and totally routed, 
324. 

Herri Sing, attacked, defeated, killed, and plundered by 
Hyder Ali, 108. 

Herries, Mr., his exsmination of the dispute respecting 
the financial embarrassments of Oude, and hia vindi- 
cation of the Court of Directors, 516. 

Hewitt, Major, repulses attack made upon him, in 
Cochin, 360. 

Heytesbury, Lord, sppoioted governor-genersl of [ndia, 
518; sppointment revoked, 519; his character de- 
fended by Mr. Tucker, ih.; continued discussions 
respecting, 520; Mr. Praed’s motion respecting tbe 
revocation of his appoiotment, ib.; lengthened de- 
bates on, 521. 

Himmut Bahandnr, his power and influence in Bundle- 
cund, 300; Mr. Mercer despatebed to arrange terms 
with him, when he demands liberation of relative 
confined at Lucknow, and a jaghire and assigament 
of revenue, ib.; terms granted, ib. 

Hindoos, in Captsio Burn’s force, at Shamlee, their 
suffering from want of food, 316; remarks on pecu- 
lisrity of their character in reference to militgry disci- 
pline, 348; military reguistions relating to marks of 
caste and beard obooxioua to, 350, 351; aubjected by 
their prejudices fo great privations on ahipboard, 
478. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, infrusted with command of mili- 
tary force and controlling sutbority over political 
affairs in Deccan, 430 ; his advance delayed by illness 
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and the violenee of the monacon, 430; disposition and 
operations of hie army, 431; directs his march to 
Oogein, 498; is joined by Sir John Malcalm, 439; 
advances towarda Mshidpore, ib.; his mavements to 
attack the enemy, ib.; gsins complete victory, ib.; 
enemy sucsfor peace, which ia granted, ib. ; summons 
fort of Tslneir, 443; preparations made by, for storm- 
iug Talneir, ih.; place taken by him, and killadar 
sentenced to be hanged, 444; dissatisfaction ex- 
preased with regard to hia conduct at Talneir, ib. ; 
te defended by the Marquis of Hastings, ib.; calls 
upon various officers tv afford informstion, ib. 

Hobart, Lord, governor of Madras, proposes, on death 
of Mshomet Ali, the cesaion by his successor of cer- 
taia territoriea, 224; hia dispute with the govern- 
ment of Bengal on the subject, 225. 

Hobhouse, Sir J., defenda the revocation of Lord Heytes- 
bury’a appointment as governor-general of India, 
521. 

Hogg, Mr., bis arguments on the revocation of Lord 
Heytesbury’s sppointment as governor-general, 521. 

Holkar (Jeswunt Rao) approaches Poons, and defeats 
the combined forces of Scindia snd the peisbwa, 278 ; 
retreats before General Wellesley, aud retires to 
Chsndoor, 280; invited to oegotiste, 310; addresses 
friendly letters to General Lake, and despatches 
vakeele to British camp, ib.; negotiations with, ib.; 
his menacing letter to General Wellesley, ib. ; dis- 
turbed by detachment from Lord Lake’s army, he 
retires precipitately, ib.; deprived by fall of Tonk 
Rampoora of bia only footing in Hiadostan north of 
the Chumbul, 311; his rapid flight rendera it inex- 
pedient to follow him, ib.; watched by parties of 
eavalry under Colonel Gardiner and Lieutenant 
Lucan, ib.; after the retreat of Colonel Murray, 
quits hie post in Malwa, and recrosaes the Chumbn! 
with the whole of his army, 312; attacks and destroys 
Lientenusnt Luesn’s cavalry, ib.; seads a letter to 
Colonel Monson, demanding the surrender of the 
guns aud small arms of the British force, ib.; attacks 
Colonel Monson, but is beaten off, ib.; attempts 
made to corrupt the British troape, 313; continues 
to follaw and harass Calovel Monson, ib. ; takes pos- 
aession of Muttra, 314; withdraws on approach of 
British army, 315; appears hefore Delhi, ib.; makes 
an assault, is repuleed, sad retires, 316; crossea the 
Jumna at Psuniput, and threatens to desolate the 
British territoriea in the Doab with fire and sword, 
ib.; hia cavalry attack Colonel Bura on his way from 
Delhi to Saharuupore, ib.; his defeat by General 
Frazer uear Deeg, ib.; his camp surprised by General 
Lake, 317; fliea across the Jummua, ib.; operations 
against him ia the south, 319; his capital, Iodore, 
occupied by Colovel Murray, ib.; the whole of his 
possessions west of the Chumbul conquered, ib. ; 
Joins Shirzee Rao st Weir, proceeds towards camp 
of Scindia, 337; letters of, fall into hands of English, 
confirming suspicions previously entertained of his 
intrigues with Scindia, ib.; arrives with sll his re- 
maining force at camp of Scindia, and ia immediately 
visited by Scindia and his principsl officers, 338; 
seizes Ambajee Inglia, fram whom he eatorts promise 
of fifty lacs of rupees, ib.; retreats precipitately with 
Scindia, 339; seizes Baptiste, and deprives him of 
aight, 341; is pursued into the Puojab by Lord 
Lake, 346; diasppointed in bia hope of obtaioing 
asaistance from the Seikhs, ib.; concludes treaty 
with the English, 347; districts of Tonk Rampoora 
given back to, by Sir George Bsriow, ik.; permits 
Ameer Khan to levy contributions, 371; becomes 
1usane, ib.; encouragement aflorded hy, to Pindarries, 
422; captivated by Toolsee Bhye, who obtains ns- 
ceudaucy in the atate, and succeeds to the regency, 
438; his deatb, ib. 

Holkar (Mulhar Rao, aon of the former), adopted by 
Toolsce Bhye, 438; intrigues in the camp of, ib.; 
disorganization of his army, tb,; negatistions with 
vakeels from his camp, 439; his person secured by 
party hostile to Toolsee Bhye, who ie seized and put 
to death, ib.; his army attacked and defeated by Sir 
Thomas Hislop, 440; peace concluded with, ib.; 
provisions and etipulations of treaty, 441. 

Halload, Mr., emplayed hy government of Madras on 
mission at court of nizam, 155; his iostructions and 
results, ib. ; recalled and suspended fram the service 
by the Madras government, but retsined at court of 
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nigam, by the government of Bengal, 156; becomes 
acting governor of Madras, 189; refuses to allow 
English battalions to he employed by the rajab of 
Travancore, except on the part of the lines belongin 
to that prince, ib.; hie injudicious conduct wit 
regard to representations of Tippoo Sultan reapecting 
the sale of the Dutch forts to rajah of Travancore, 
ib.; anperseded in goverameat of Madras by General 
Medowa, 191. : 

Holwell, Mr., asaumes the command in Calentta, on ita 
abandonment by Mr. Drake, at approach of Sooraj- 
o0-Dowlsah, 43; is assured by the nabob of good 
treatment to himself and tbe rest of the Compaoy’s 
servants, 44; he and they confined in Black Hole, 
where numbera mieerably periah, ib. ; his eufferinga, 
453; succeeds to first place ia council of Calentta, 84; 
superseded by arrival of Mr. Vansittart, 85; proposes 
change in the government of Bengal, and communi- 
cates hie planus to Vansittart, 86; bis confidential 
correspondence with Meer Cossim, ib.; declinee to 
concur iu assassination of Meer Jaffier, ib. ; stipulatea 
for the posseasion by the Company of Burdwan, Mid- 
napore, and Chittagong, to defray charges of main- 
tsining throne of Bengal, ib. ; declines communicating 
tn Meer Jaffer the transfer of the governmeot to 
Meer Cosaim, ib.; conclusion of treaty with Meer 
Cossim the last act of hia official life, 87; after eleva- 
tion of Meer Cossim, reteivee 2,70,000 rupees, 88; 
his signature attached to an offeasive letter to Conrt 
of Directora, who order his dismissal from the service, 
which he has resigned before the order arrives in 
India, 90. : 

Home, Major, severely wounded in attack on Sitaog in 
Burmese wer, 475. 

Hooghly, chief factory of the Company in Bengal, 16; 
Monichund (officer of Saoraj-oo-VDowlsh) retires to, 
47; attacked bythe English, the garrison make their 
escape, ih. ; charge of slleged carruption in the fou)- 
darry of, in which Warren Hastings is accused of 
participating, 129; fonjdar dismissed, ib. 

Hooliordroog surrendered to the English (Lord Corn- 
wallis’a war with Tippoo), 199; ernelty exercised by 
Tippoo towards state prisoners ia, ib. : 

Hoomayoon, son of Baber, extraordinary act of hia 
father, performed ia the bope of relieving him from 
dangerous illness, 5; yields his throne to Sheer, ih. ; 
ia restored, ib.; diea from a fall, aud is enceeeded by 
his son Akbar, 6. 

Hoossein Ali, northern cireara committed to his charge 
hy Nizam, and British government agree to aid ia 
establishing his authority, 111. 

Hornby, Mr. (goveroor of Bombay), resolvea not to re- 
cognize conyentioa coucluded with Mahrattas, nor to 
cede territory, 147. 

Hosheingshad coveted hy rajsh of Berar, 326. 

Hoskio, an English sergeant, givea check to Fuggul- 
oola-Khan (officer of Hyder Ali) with iusignificaat 
force, and defenda mud fort near Caveriporam with 
great spint, 116; bis report to his officer, ih.; his fate 
unknown, ib. 

Huddleston, Mr., added to commission for treating 
with Tippoo Sultan, 170; his dispute with Colonel 
Wilks and Sir Thomas Dallas on a charge preferred 
against the commissioners of meditating escape, ib. 

Hutt Kabul, severe conflicts at the passes of, 584. 

Hughea, Sir Edward, appealed to by Lord Pigot for 
protection, demands safe conduct for his lordship to 
the British ships, refuses to make terms, sad throws 
consequcoces on those who resisted, 152; employ- 
ment of his equadron in aid of Eaglish army agsaiost 
Hyder Ali, 164; eacountera Freach fleet under M. 
Suffrein, and captures six vessels, 166; ssils to re- 
lieve Trincomalee, and comes up with French fleet, 
when 8 aanguinary battle ensues, which terminates 
without any decisive results, ib.; retires to Trinco- 
matee, ib.; frustrates design of French upon Nega- 
patam, when two indecisive battles take place, ib.; re- 
tires to Madras, ib, 

Humberstooe, Colonel, lands at Calicut with British 
force, joins that previously under command of Major 
Abington, takes command of whole, retrests before 
Tippoo, and returns to coast, after having sustained 
great losses, 167. 

Hume, Mr., his opinion that government should anug- 
gest some mode of conducting inquiry into affairs of 
East-Iadia Company, 502; gives qualified assent to 
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ministerial bill for government of India, 509; pro- 
poees that tenure of Company should be determinable 
at expiration of ten years, ib.; supports amendmeot 
withdrawing discretionary powers as to appointment 
of couocil st subordinate presidencies, ih.; supports 
omend ment excluding governor-general from governor- 
ship of any particulsr presidency, ib. ; moves omission 
of clause restricting reaidenee in India, ib. ; opposes 
establishment of new biehoprics, 509, 510; moves 
amendment for reducing salary of governor-general, 
510; opposes motion relating to compulsory main- 
tenance of Scotch ministers st the presidencies, ih, ; 
eupports motion for abolishing salt movopaly, ib. ; 
renews motion for putting an end to Company’s 
government in ten years, ih.; seconds motion of Mr. 
Fergusson for hearing Company by counsel, ibs 

Huomzee Khan, revolt of, against Shoojah Shah, 553. 

Huns, progress of their arms, 4. 

Huoter, Captain, forces and enters the gate of Tippoo 
Sultan’a garden, takes post and waits for ordera, 
quits garden, ond rushes with his men into the 
river under a heavy fire, 207; makes his way to the 
reeerve under Lurd Cornwallis, ib. 

Huskisson, Mr., makes statement of trade with Indis 
auhsequeotily to abolition of Company’s exclusive 
privileges, 498; opposes Directora of the East-India 
Company sitting on parliamentary committees, 500 ; 
objects to so many county members being placed on 
parlismentary committeee, ib.; contends thst the 
Company have violated the Isw, ib. 

Hussein Ali (officer of Hyder Ali), attacked, defeated, 
and msde prisoner by Culonel Hartley, 194. 

Hussein Rezs Khan (minister of Oude), his meeting 
with Sir J. Shore, aod results, 226; his retention of 
office supposed to be a har to satisfactory srrange- 
meat of the state, 264, 

Huzareh trihe, hostility of the, 5465 attsck on the, 
ne ; the chiefs declare in fsvour of the British party, 

Hyder Ali concludes treaty with Lally, 76 ; hie situation 
requires withdrawal of his troopa from Pondicherry, 
ib. ; his origin and advance to manhood, 107; his time 
divided between the sports of the field and volup- 
tuous enjoyments, ib.; jains his hrother’s corps as a 
volunteer, distinguishes himself, advances to the 
command of freehootera, ih.; his predatory troops 
and resources increase, ib.; nominated foujdar of 
Dindigul, ib.; proceeds at head of force to suppress 
confederacy of polygars, and succeeda, ib. ; his scheme 
for enhancing the number of the spparently wounded, 
aod apportionment of the money furnished to him, 
ih. ; bia force angmeoted and assignments of revenue 
made for support of the increase, 108; specisl com. 
missioners deputed to inspect mustera, and their 
vigilance frustrated by him, ib.; suppresses mutiny 
io Mysorean army, attscks and defeats Herri Singh, 
presece guna snd horses to his sovereign, and obtsins 

istrict of Bangslore as a personal jaghire, ib. ; nomi- 
nated to chief command of field army, reduces the 
Mahrattss, and is received with distinction, tb. ; in- 
trigues againat hig benefactor, Nunjeraj, troops pro- 
ceed to his quarters and demaod payment of arrears, 
engages to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 
further assignments of revenue, 108, 109; conspiracy 
to reduce his power, 109 ;'is sttscked aod defested, 
implorea his patron to resume his place st the head of 
the state eg receive his old servant, ib.; his trea- 
cherous carcer, ih.; defeats the army of Koonde 
Row, takes him prisoner, and confines him in an 
iron cage, 110; created naboh of Sera by Bassalat 
Jung, reduces Sera, ih. ; his crnelty, ib.; penetratea 
to capital of Bednore, and obtaina vast treasure, ib. ; 
conspiracy sgainst him detected, ib. ; attempts con- 
quest of Malabar, ib.; renders homage to new rajah 
of Mysore, 111; gives ordereto lay waste the country, 
hresk down the reservoirs, poisun the wells, burn 
the forage, bury the grain, and drive off the cattle, 10 
order to check the adysnce of the Mshrattason Mysore, 
112; attacks Calunel Smith, and is defested, 112, 113; 
gsios possession of Tripstore and Vsniainbaddy, 113, 
114; Malabar chiefs revolt againat him, 114; sum- 
moos principal Jandholders of Bednore to mect him, 
ib. ; hia exsctions, ib. ; takee different mode of levying 
contributions in Mslshar, ib.; eaters Bangalore, 115; 
is defeated by Colonel Wood, with great lose, 115, 116; 
lays siege to Oosaoor, and gains posaesaion of pettah, 


which he plunders ond retires, 116; eneountere an 
English party under Captsin Nixon, when hie cavalry 
destroya the whole party, except Lieutenant Goreham, 
117; instances of his treachery and want of faith, ib. § 
appears suddenly before Madras with six thouesnd 
horse, 118; senda letter to governor expressing desire 
for peace, terms of a treaty agreed upon, ih.; plun- 
ders Porto Novo and Conjeveram; 157 ; despatec es a 
force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junction of 
Sir H. Muoro and Colonel Baillie, and breake up his 
csmp hefore Arcot, ib.; attacks Colonel Baillie with 
his whole force, who orders his troops to lay down 
their srms, 158; cruelty of his troops, ib.; causes 
his prisoners to be psrsded before him, and heads of, 
the slain to be deposi ed at his fect, ib. ; sufferiags of 
his British prisoners, 158, 159; resumea eiege of 
Arcot, and captures it, 161; attacked snd totally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 164; his cause unpros- 
perous on coast of Malabsr, ib.; joined by Freacl 
force, withdraws towards Pondicherry, and is defeated 
by Sir E. Coote, ib.; his death at an advanced age, 
167 ; measures taken thereupon to secure the throne 
to Tippoo, ib.; and treaties concluded with, 189, 
200, 


Hyder Ali, commander of the jezsilcheeg, killed, 584. 
Hyder Khan, governor of Ghuzoee, his defeat and cap- 


ture, 543, 


Hyderabad, dissolution of the Freach force at, 235 ; 


symptoms of disaffection manifested hy troops at, 
suppressed, 349, 350; outragcous rumours as to the 
iotention of the English propagated and believed, 
353; mutioy breaks ont at, hut subsides, 3633 
trestiea made at, 588; battle uf, with the Beloacheea, 
594. 


I. 


lle du Paase, hbrillisnt acquisition of, by parties from 


British cruisers, 367; intrusted to charge of Captain 
Willonghby, who uses the for¢ as means of conquering 
the Mauritius, ib.; forlorn state of garrison there, 
they sre compelled to surrender, 368, 


Imlack, Captsin, his engagement with the main force 


of the French in the Isle of Bourbon, 364, 


Impey, Sir Elijah, his Jeniency towards contempt of 


court, when proceeding from governor-general and 
council, 141; made judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, ib.; suggests the necessity of fortifying 
Hastings’s statement of facts by affidavits, 177; con- 
sents to receive affidavits in Oude, where he hsd no 
jurisdiction, ih.; accused by Burke of being Has- 
tinoga’s iostrument in the murder of Nuncomar, 
184, 


India, British, early history of, involved in obscurity, 


1; msnners and institutions of, éstahlished long be- 
fore the Christian era, ib.; origin of the inhahitsnte, 
2; portion of, conquered hy Persians, under Darins 
Hystaspes, ib.; invaded by Alexander, ib.; Greek 
dominion there did not expire with hia life, 3; its 
early and exteosive commerce, ib.; Msbometsn invs- 
sion of, ib. ; brief sketch of the more striking parts of 
its history from the commeacement of the eleventh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 3—16 ; first 
appearsnce of the English in, 16; British fleet 
despatched to (1744), threateas Poodicherry, 17; 
Dupleix claims supreme anthority over French poa- 
sessiong in, ib,; excitement created pt home hy 
affairs of, 125, 179, 180; gross ignorance respect. 
ing, prevalent in Europe during the eighteenth 
century, 146; position of British government io, 
on retirement of Lord Teignmouth, 230; ohserva- 
tions on the feeliogs of native troops towards the 
British government, 348; prevalence of system 
under which the sovereign ia held in subjection hy 
a minister, 361; effects of opening the trade with, 
hy act of 1813, 382; personal tax always regarded by 
the people with dishke, 413; not desirable to disre- 
gard claims of rank in, 451; aonuity of £630,000 
to be charged upon its territorial revenues assigned 
for psyment of the Company’s dividenda, 504 ; forma- 
tion ot a uniform cade of laws for, contemplsted, 
517; the best«governed of the dependent possessiona 
of Great Britain, 512; usurious money-lenders in, 
513, 514; liberty of the preas establiahed in, 522 ; her 
western frontiers often a subject of great anxiety, 528; 
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consternation in, upon hearing of the annihbilstion 
of the British army, 571; military preparstions in, 
for repsiring the calamity, 571, 572; the gaveruor- 
general’s correapondence on Affghanistan and the 
Angio-Indisn armies, 577 et seq.; aud hie sappre- 
heusions for the safety of the British forces, 581, 582 ; 
right of the government to interfere with turbulcat 
neighbouring statea, 602, 603. 

Indus, provinces bordering 99, governed for two cen- 
turies by mooarchs of Syrian and Bactrian dynasties, 
3; provinces of west side of, annexed to the domi- 
niona of Nadir Shah, 16; crogsiag of the, by the 
Anglo-Indian forces, 537; treaty for opening the, 
583. 

Indus, Army of the, 537, 638; captures Ghnznee and 
Kahool, 542—544; hreaking up of the, 645; hanaurs 
conferred on the commanders, 546; its defeats and 
miserable pasition ia Affghanistan, 560 et ae hor- 
rors of ita march from, 666 et seq. ; its utter destruc- 
tion, 670; unudertakea a aecond campaign, 571; and 
returns to India, efter having inflicted signal yen- 
geance on the treacherous Affghans, 586. ; 

Innes, Colonel, procecds into Cachar, 467; sickness 
compels him to euepend active operations, ib. 

Isharee Singh, rebellion of, 597. 

Isle of France, reporte that emisssries had been sent 
thither from Travancore to solicit aid in artillery, 
$58. 

Istslif, capture and deetruction of, 585, 586, 


as 


Jacob, Captain, defesta Shere Mahomed, 596. — 

——-, Colonel, commander of a brigade at Gwalior, 602. 

James I. (king of Great Britain) deputes Sir Thomas 
Roz smbaassdor to the Mogul court, 6. 

James, Commodore, attacks and captures Severndroog 
and the island of Bancoot, pirate stations on coast of 
Concan, 41. 

Janssene, General, refuses to eurrender island of Java 
to Sir S. Auchmuty, 374; defeated at Fart Car- 
nelius, aud with difficulty reaches Buitenzorg, 375; 
again refuses to aurrender, 376; retires to Serondel, 
ih. ; bie defeat and flight, ih.; his submission, ib. 

Java, expedition against, 373 ; route of the expedition, 
373, 374; its landing, 374; canture of Batavia, ib.; 
progress of the Bagels 374—377 5 couquest of, com- 
pleted by defeat and deposal of sultan of Djoejocarta, 
and submission of other confederated princes, 379; 
expedition despatched from, against islands of Balli 
and Celebea, under General Nightingall, 410; ought 
to have heen retained at the general peace, ib. 

Jeetgurh, General Wand attacka redoubt at, and re- 
tires, 399. 

Jehanara (sister of Aurungzehe), adjusts mieunnderatand- 
ing with the court of Persia, 14. 

Jchangir succeeds ta the Mogul throne, 6; extraordi- 
nary history of his empress, 6, 7; visited by Sir 
Thomas Roe, sn English ambassador, 7; desth of, 
ib. ; ia succecded by his eon Shah Jehan, ih. 

Jelalahad, Sir R. Sale’s arrival st, 555; retained by Sir 
Rt. Sale in defiance of ordera, 571; its heroic de- 
fence, 574; destructive earthquake at, ib.; besieged 
by Akbsr-Khsn, who is sigually defeated, 575; re- 
lieved by General Pollock, ib.; Lard Ellenborough’s 
correspondence respecting, 577, 578. 

Jenkins, Mr. (afterwarda Sir Richard), secretary to the 
resident with Scindia, 327; performe duties of re- 
gident on death of Mr. Webbe, 328; demands ex- 
planation of Scindia’a advance into territories of 
rajah of Berar, ib.; continues to remonstrste againat 
acte of Sciodia, and threatens departure, ih.; strikes 
his tents and prepares for departure, but induced, ou 
application from Scindia, to postpone his march, ib. : 
after further communication with Scindia he departs 
without passports, 330; his difficulties and cunten- 
tions, ib.; baggage of the residency attacked and 
carried off by Scindis’s Pindarries, ih.; receives a 
visit from Seindia, 331; his reply ta proposal from 
minister of Scindia to give his army eafe conduct to 
Bhurtpore, 335; his further intercouree with Scindia 
and his ministers, 337; his communications with 
Scindia on the approsch of Colonel Martindell, ib; 
Tremanstratea against Scindia’a visiting Holkar, 338 ; 
his repeated applications for permission to withdraw, 
340; departs from Scindia’a camp, $44; being re- 
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sident at Nsgpore perceives tendency of eventa 
there, 434; remonstrates agsinst Appa Sahib com- 
municating with the Peishwa, ih.; urges march of 
British troops towards Nagpore, 434, 435; refuses 
participation in the ceremony of Apps Sahib’s in- 
vestiture, 435; aends for troops from cantonments, 
ib.; his interview with Appa Sahib interrupted by 
firing, ib.; his animated conduct in the field, and ita 
effect upon the traope, 436; consents to suapenaion 
of arms on conditions, ib.; receives information of 
several proceedings of Apps Sahib, evincing hostility 
to British government, 445; srreats the rajah and his 
cou6dentisl ministers, ih.; fixes the relations of 
British government hy trasty, 486. 

Jenkina, Lieutenant, killed, 554. 

Jeswunt Rao Bhow, officer of Scindia, placed under 
care of Captain Caulfield, continues to maiotain in- 
tercourse with Pindarries, 443; his flight, ib. 

Jeswunt Rao Lar, officer of Scindia, commanding at 
Asseergurh, commits direct act of hostility by firing 
on Company’s troops, 452; is recalled from com- 
mand, aud disregards orders of recall,ih.; ie attacked 
by General Doveton, and repairs ta General Dave- 
ton’s head-quarters ta endeavour to procure terms, 
454; garrison aurreodera unconditionally, 1b.; his 
subscquent admission ae ta intentions of Scindia, ih. 

Jeswunt Singh, Rajpoot chief, defeated by Aurungzehbe 
and Morsd, makes his peace with the former and 
joins him against Shaojah, but at a critical mamenut 
retirea with all his force, 10; falls suddenly on the 
rear of his allias, puta the women to the sward, and 
spreads panic through the imperial army, ih. ; plun- 
ders Aurnngzehbe’s camp, and boasts of having de- 
feated the emperor, 11; opena & correapondence with 
Dara, intimates his intention of deserting Aurungzebe, 
and urges Dara to support his defection, ih. 

Jeypoor, engagements of rujsh of, with the British 
government, 303. 

Jezailchees, defeat of the, 585, 586. 

Jhoo-joa-roo, surrender of, ta a detachment of irregu- 
lars during Nepaul war, 388. 

Johnson, Mr., acting British resident in Oude, letter 
ea by, to officer of the guard at Lucknow, 
177. 

Johnston, Captain, assassinated at Kabool, 556. 

Johasten, Cammoadare, expedition despstched from 
Euglsnd under him and General Medows to attack 
Dutch settlements st the Cape, 166; makes prize of 
Dutch vessels, snd returns to England with three 
frigates, ib. 

Johastone, Captain, sttacks and drives from their 
works a party of Burmese advsnocing from Assam into 
Cachar, 460. 

Johnstone, Mr., shares in the wealth bestowed on eleva- 
tion of the nabob Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and in spposi- 
tion to hie formerly expreseed opiniona, receives two 
lace thirty thousand rupees, 100; desirous of obtain- 
ing explanation from committee (consiating of Clive, 
Sumner, Sykes, Verelst, and General Carnac) on their 
powers, 101. 

Jones, General, receivee st Oujein command of force 
hrought thither from Guzerat under Colonel Murray 
to act against Holkar, 319; joins Gencral Lake at 
Bhurtpore, 321; instructed to pruceed to Rampoorsh, 
£0 route to Guzerat, 339, 

Jones, Captain, 22nd native infantry, drives s large bady 
e the Burmeee from a fort at the point of the bayonet, 
404. 

Jones, Sir Harford, negotiates «a treaty with Persia, 
529. 

Joudpore, engsgements of treaty of rajah of, with 
British government, 303; case of rajah of, 332; treaty 
concluded with rajah of, 441, 

Jugdulluk, arrival of the British fugitiveast, 570; strong 
force of the Ghiljies defeated at, 583. 

Juggut Seit, native banker, anxious for the support of 
the British council in aid of his influence with the 
nsbob Noojum-ad-Dowlah, 100. 

Jycpoor, treaty with rajah of, 441. . 

Jyctuck, operationa against in Nepaul war, and failure, 
395; remarks on, 395, 396. 


K. 


Kahool (or Cabou!), Captain Burnes’s mission to, 532, 
633; march of the Anglo-Indian army on, 543; 
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triumphantly entered by Shoojah Shah, ib,; critical 
atate of, 555; forcea atationed at 555, 556; violent 
outhresk and masaacre at, 556; commiasariat fort at, 
lost and retaken, 557,559; British defeats, 560 et seq. ; 
negotiationa undertaken between the British and the 
Afighans, 563, 566 ; evacuated by the British, 566; 
horrors of the march from, 566 et aeq.; infatuation of 
the British suthoritiea there, 573; General Pollock’s 
recapture of, 594. 

pana) fruitless attempte to relieve, 547; surrender of, 

51. 

Kalunga, Major Gillespie marchea on 393 ; uneucceasful 
attack upon, by the British, in which General Gil- 
leepie falle, 393, 394; renewed attack on, by Colonel 
Mawhbey, who faila, 394; evacuated hy the garriaon, 
aod taken possession of hy Colonel Mawhey, 394; 
fort of, ordered to be deatroyed, ib. 

Kamal, plain of, Nadir Shah defeate the forces of the 
emperor there, and forthwith marches to Delhi, 


15, 

Kamram, the Affghan priace, murdera Futteh Khan, 
531; hia expulsion, 532, 

Kandahar, Ruasian and Peraian intrigues at, 533; occu- 
pied hy the Anglo-Indian army, 538; Shoojah Shah 
formally enthroned at, ib.; difficulties of the march 
to; 538, 539; course of eventa at, 571; attacked hy 
the Affghans, who are defeated, 572; retained hy 
General Nott in defiance of orders, 576; attacks on 
repulsed, ib.; failure of relief to, ib.; arrival of 
General England for relief of, 581. 

Karak, island of, occupied by the British, 533. 

Karical, expedition fitted out againet, 75; surrenders to 
English, ib. 

Se Soora (Java) surrendera fo Sir S. Auchmuty, 
37 * 

Kay, Lieutenant-Colonel, death of, 146. 

Keane, Sir John, commander of the Bomhay force aent 
to Affghanistan, 535; assumes chief command in 
Affghanietan, 537; iasues a general order after the 
capture of Ghuznee, 543; at the court of Shoojah, 
543; hie difficulties at the Khyber pass, 545; created 
a peer, 546. 

Keating, Colonel, commands force destined to act in 
conjunction with Rugonath Row, and movea in direc. 
tion of Poonah, 144; action takee place, and termi- 
ec ay favour of the Engliah, but with dreadful 
oes, ib. 

Keating, Colonel H. S., deapatched from India with 
force to island of Rodriguez, of which he takes pos- 
seasion, 364; proceeda to Isle of Bourbon, landa, gaina 
advantagea over enemy, and returna to Rodrigucz, 
364, 365; trains his men for renewed attack on Isie of 
Bourbon, 366; explains hia viewa ae to mode of ope- 
rations, ib.; lande at [aland of Bourhon, 367; island 
surrendered to, ib. 

Kelat, captured hy the British, under Genera] Willshire, 
544, 545; fort of, recaptured by the enemy, 547; 
re-occupied hy General Nott, 550. 

Kellett, Lieutenant (R.N.), deatroye number of Bur- 
mese war-boats, 469, 469. 

Kelly, Captain, commands column at eiege of Deeg, 

Colonel, dispossessea Nepauleee of position on 
the Hurryhurpore hilla, 409; eucceasfully attacka two 
etockadee near Dalla, 465. 

Kemendine, succesaful attack on Burmeee position at, 
43+ yarioua attacka upon British posta at, 467, 

Kennedy, Colonel, Jeft to follow Colonel Gillespie with 
troops aod guns to Vellore, on occasion of mutiny 
there, 349. f 

Kenny, Lieutenant-Colonel, leads the main attack at 
Gawilghur (Mahratta war, under Marquis Wellesley), 
296. 

Kerjean (nephew of Dupleix) despatchea a letter to 
Major Lawrence protesting againat violation of French 
territory, 35; receivea orders from Dupleix to follow 
the English under Major Lawrence, when he ia 
attacked: defeated, and made prisoner, ib. 

Kerr, Lieutenant (of the 38th), killed at Rangoon, 462. 

Kerrowlah, rajah of, treaty concluded with, 441. 

Kerrut Singh, rana of Gohud, agreement of Eaat-India 
Company with; eee Gohud. 

Kheir-o- Deen, hrother-in-law of Mahomet Ali, his re» 
luctance to offend Mahrattas, 33; his extraordinary 
conduct in regard to the plan Jaid by Nunjeraj for 
obtaining poeseaaion of Trichinopoly, 34; his answer 
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to the demand of Nunjeraj for surrender of Trichino- 
poly, ib. 

Khelat-i-Ghilfie relieved by Colonel Wymer, 581; at~ 
tacked by the Ghiljica, ib. : 

Khilgy, house of, aucceeds to the throne of Delhi, 3; 
terminatea with a prince named Moharik, ib. 

Khirudmand Khan eclected for office of manager of the 
affairs of Furruckabad, but refuaea to accept without 
promise of aupport hy British government, 272; hie 
uofavourable repreaentations of the young nabob, ib.; 
hia commuaicationa with Mr. Henry Wellesley, ih. 

Khizi ohtaina the government of Delhi, and exercises it 
aa the nominal vassal of Tamerlane, 5. 

Khoord, Kahool Paas, contesta at the, 654, 

Khooshgul, aurrender of, to the British, 195. 

Khooarow Mullik (last prince of the Ghuzni dynasty) 
treacherausly aeduced into the hands of Mohammed 
Ghoory, 3. 

Khyher Paes, Colonel Wade’a difficulties in proceeding 
through, 543; hostile attacks of the inhahitanta, 545 ; 
terror of the Sikha at the idea of paasiog, 571. 

Khyrpoor, a state of Sinde, 587. 

Kilbooraa, a tribe of Sinde, 597. 

Killianore (Travancore), hatteries carried at, by Britieh, 


361. 

Kilpatrick, Major, despatched from Madraa to Bengal 
with trnops, on the government of the former preai- 
dency receiving newa of the fall of Coasimhazar, 45; 
hie detachment auffers dreadfully from long confine- 
ment on awampy ground at Fulta, 46; movee forward 
to attack French posta at battle of Plasay, 53; re- 
ceivea from Meer Jaffier three lace in addition to a 
previous present of one lac, 55. 

Kinneir, Major, proceede to reduce Gingce, 34; his 
force unequal to attack the fortresa, or maintain poe- 
aession of passes, ib.; retirea to give the enemy battle, 
and is aeverely wounded, ib.; hie troopa give way and 
retreat, ib.; hie death, ib. 

Kirkpstnck, Captain J. A., demands from the nizam 
full execution of article of treaty for dishaoding French 
corps, 235. 

, Colonel, appointed by Marquia Wellesley 
aecretary to government in political department, 275 ; 
appointment reecinded hy Court of Directore, ib. 

Kiahindosa, aon of the Dewan of governor of Dacca, 
finda refuge in Calcutta, 42; Sooraj-oo-Dowlah re- 
quires him to be given up, which ia refuaed, 42, 43. 

Kisetna, Dupleix appointed by Mozutfar Jung governor 
of provinces south of that river, 21. 

Kistnagherry aurrendera to Colonel Smith during war 
with Hyder Ali, 115. 

Koox, Captain, compels the emperor to withdraw from 
Patna, 85; attacked hy the toujdar of Purneah, who 
is defeated, th. 

, Colonel, takea post io Seringapatam, 207; re- 
leases Europeans held in confinement, ib. 

Knuckunuddee Sewarree (Brahmin) advises General 
Wood to attack Jeetgurh, but disappeara, 393. 

Kohistan, refractory apirit in, 549. 

Kojuk pass traveraed hy the Anglo-Iadian army, 538-- 
540. 

Kojuke, the freebootera of Ghuznee, 544; destroyed hy 
Major Maclaren, ib.; aanguinary contest with the, 
551. 

Koonde Row (Brahmin) aide Hyder Ali in the manage- 
ment of hia predatory troops, 71; assiata in removal 
of Nunjeraj from power, 108; negotiatea with the 
rajah of Mysore with view of aatisfying hia clamorous 
troopa, 109; directs fire of artillery upon Hyder’a 
troope, ih.; ia alleged to have connived at Hyder’a 
escape, ih.; defeats Hyder, ib.; deceived by Hyder, 
ftiea in panic; his army attacked and defeated, 109, 
110. 

Kooehailghur, Colonel Monson arrives there in hia re- 
treat, when he discovers a correapondence between 
vm a hia native officera and Holkar, 313; quita the 

ace, ih. 

Keotb (sovereign of Golconda), hie country invaded hy 
an army of Aurungzebe, 8; his daughter married to 
Mohamed, aon of Aurungzebe, ib. 

Kootb-ood-Deen makes Delhi the aeat of a Mahometan 
government, 3; becomea independent on the death of 
Mohamed Goory, ih. ; seriea of princes commencing 
with, denominated alave-kinga, ib. 

Korah ceded to vizier, 124, 

Kota, rajah of, declinee to admit Colonel Monaon’s 


ee, 
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troops into the town, 312; treaty concluded with 
rajah of, 44). re 

Kumaon, correspondence carried on by the British 
government and tbe chiefs of that province, 402; 
evacuated by the Nepaulese, 404; province of, de- 
clared permanently annexed to British dominions, ih. 

Kummer-oo- Deen attempts to intercept Major Cuppage, 
when @ severe action ensues, in which the English 
are victorions, 201, 202; Samoga retaken by, 206; 
provided for by assignments of jaghire, 247. : 

Kunka, zemindar of, aubmita to the British authority, 
319. 

Kurnool oceupied by the British, and the rajah deposed, 
572. 

Kurpa, detachment of nizam’s force moved to; recalled 
from, 224. 

Kurrachee, eapture of, 538. 

Kurreem Khan, Pindarrie, account of, 422; flies to Nag- 
pore aod joina Scindta, abandons Scindia’s army in 
the Deccan, and offers his services to Holkar, ib.; 
offered ao asylum by Ameer Khan, whom he dispos- 
sesses of certain districts, in which he is confirmed by 
Scindia, and made a nawanb, 422, 423; his ostenta- 
tious splendour, 423; solicits private favours from 
Scindia, by whom he is seized and imprisoned, ib. ; 
obtains hia release and possession of more extensive 
territories, 424; his camp attacked aod dispersed, he 
seeks protection of Ameer Khao, is inveigled to Hol- 
kar’s camp, but effecta his escape, ib. ; aeeks mercy of 
the Eoglish, 455. 

Kutwah, town and fort of, taken possession of by Clive, 


52. 
Kutwal dbandoned to the English by Meer Coeaim, 94. 
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La Bourdonnais, French equadron commanded by, ap- 
pears in Indian seas, 17; captures Madras, ib.; treaty 
concluded by, with the English, declared null by 
Dupleix, 17, 18. 

Lahar attacked and taken by Captain Popham, 149. 

Laing, Lientenant, killed, 561. 

Lake, General (alterwards Lord Lake), affaira of Hin- 
dostan committed to, under Marquis Wellesley’s 
plan of political and military operations, 285; 
marches from Cawapore, 286; movee to attack 
of Perron’s force, which flies before him, ib.; takes 
possession of Coel, and makes preparations for at- 
tacking Alyghur, 287; cause of delaying the attack, 
ib.; Alyghur falls to him, ib.; Perron appliea for, 
and obtains from him, permission to retire to the 
British territories, ib.; attacke aod puts to flight 
force under Louis Bourquin, who surrenders, 288; 
emperor congratulates him, and solicits bis protection, 
289; has an andience of the emperor, ib,; titles 
bestowed upon, by Shah Allum, 290; resumea his 
march, ih.; summone Agra, when garrison eurren- 
ders, 291; marehes in pursuit of Mahratta force, 
attacks aud entirely defeats them at Laswaree, 292; 
remarke on hie hattle, 293; various treaties concluded 
by, 303, 304; takes a position to enable him to restrain 
Holkar’s operations, 310; his negotiation with Hol- 
kar, ib.; reeeives orders to commence hostile opera- 
tione against Holkar, ib.; sends a detachment, under 
Colonel Monson, to protect the city of Jyenaghur, and 
followe Holkar, ib.; provides a detachment, under 
Colonel Don, for attacking Tonk Rampoora, ih.; de- 
termines to march his troops back into quartera, ib.; 
his orders ta Colonel Menson, aad subsequent conduct, 
314; arrivea at Delhi, 316; resolves ta proceed in 
pursuit of the enemy’s cavalry in the Doah, ib.; 
relieves Colonel Burn at Shamlee, ib.; breaks up 
Holkar’e camp, and disperses his cavalry, 317; fol- 
lowa Holkar across the Jumna, and arrives at Muttra, 
ib.; instructed ta remonetrate with the rajah of 
Bhurtpore, ib.; takes town and fort of Deeg, 318; 
breaks up his camp before Deeg, and marches to 
Muttra, 319; marches to Bhurtpore, 320; eommences 
siege of Bhurtpore, ib.; failure of repeated attacks on 
that place, 320—324; enters into negotiation with 
rajah of Bhurtpore, 323; concludes treaty with the 
rajah, 324; quits Bhurtpore, 338; ie elevated ta the 
peeraze, ib, 

——, Lord, receives letter from Scindia, and his answer, 
338, 339; instructed to discontinue pursuit of Holkar 
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and Scindia, 339; again demande relcaee of the mem- 
bers of British residency, 340; refusee to reccive pro- 
posale from Scindia tilt the British residency is re- 
leased, 344; withholds from Scindia the letter from 
Marquis Wellesley, ib.; remonstrates against abandoao- 
ing native princes near the Jumna, 344, 345; concure 
with Marquis Cornwallis with regard to rana of Go- 
hud, 345; defere tranemiesion of declaratory articles 
annexed by Sir George Barlow to treaty with Seindia, 
and remoustratee, 346; engaged in following the 
flight of Holkar into the Punjab, ih.; remonstrates 
against declaratory articlee annexed to treaty witb 
Holkar, 347; preases claims of rajahs of Bhoondee 
and Jeypore, ib.; ia instructed to open negotiation 
for severing defensive alliances with rajahe of Bhurt- 
pore and Machery, ib.; remonetrates with effect, ib. ; 
completes negotiations and quits India, 348. 

Lake, Major, wounded at the battle of Laewaree, 293. 

Lally, Count de, appointed governor-geueral of all the 
French posscseiona and establishments in India, 59; 
proceede to Pondicherry, ib.; enters bounds of Fort 
St. David, ib.; attacks the fort, which avrrenders, ib. ; 
makes a triumphal eatry into Pondicherry, 60; takea 
the field to enforce payment of a bond given to 
Chuooda Sahib by king of Tanjore, ib.; effects of his 
approach to the capital of Tanjore, ib.; concludes 
treaty with government of Tanjore, ib. ; fresh mieun- 
derstandings ariee, ib.; he threatens to transport 
king and family as slaves to Mauritios, ib.; erects 
batteries and makes a breach, ib.; discovers that his 
army are nearly destitute of both ammunition and 
provisions, calla council of war, and makes prepara- 
tions for breaking up his camp, ih.; escapee the 
meditated treachery of Monackjee, ih.; is informed 
that d’Aché determines to return immediately to the 
Isle of France, and ineffectually endeavours to change 
hia purpose, ib.; his expedition to Arcot, 61; puta 
force in motion for reduction of Madras, and gaine 
possession of the Black Town, ib.; caste blame on 
Bussy for not bringing up, the governor’a regiment to 
resist sally of the English, ib.; erects batteries and 
commences firing against Madras, ib.; ie harassed 
by the English force without the walls, and deepatches 
force to attack Major Calliaud, 62, 63; raises siege of 
Madras, 63; gives up command to Soupires, aod 
retires to Pondicherry, 64; on heariog of departure 
of Major Brereton for Wandewash, leaves Pondi- 
cherry and advances to Coverpauk, ih.; hia distresa 
and uopopularity, ib.; retires into cantonments, ib. s 
fires a hundred guns in honour of the repulse of 
Major Brereton at Waodewash, and transmits ac- 
counts of it to every quarter, 70; believed by the 
soldiers ta have amassed and secreted great wealth, 
ib.; dishurees considerable sum from his own chest 
to satiafy mutincere at Wandewash, ih. ; reealls troaps 
from Seringham and other garrisons, 72; forms 
design of attacking Conjeveram, hut is disappointed 
in finding no store of provision, ih.; plunders and 
firea the housee, and proceeda to Trivatore, 72, 73; 
marches with part of his force for Wandewash, 73; 
attacke and takea the towa, and commences opera- 
tions against the fort, 74; puta himself at the head of 
his cavalry, and attacke that of the English, but is 
repuleed, ib.; defeated in general action by Colonel 
Coote, 75; is received at Pondicherry with invective 
and abuse, 76; concludes treaty with Hyder Ali for 
the service of a body of Myeorean Troops, ib.; makes 
an attack on English hefore Pondicherry, which fails, 
ih.; gloomineee of his prospects, threatened with 
famine, expele native inhabitants of Pondicherry, 77; 
eets free prieoners on parole on account of his inability 
to supply tham with foad, 78; sends flag of truce, 
with gasconading memorial, offering to surrender, 
ib. ; celiatts for Madras amidst insult and execra- 
tion, ib, 

Lambton, Captain, assumee command of Colonel Dun- 
lop’s column at storming of Seringapatam, 240. 

Lane, Major, his defence of Kandahar, 576. 

Lansdowne, marquis of, moves rejectioa of report of 
committee of House of Lords on East-Indian resolu- 
tione (1813), 388; givea notice of motion in House of 
Lords for select committee on foreign trade, 497: 
presents petition from Manchester to House of Lords, 
praying the opening of tbe trade to the East Indies, 
498; presents petition from Glasgow, praying for 
free trade to China qnd India, 502; moyee concur- 
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rence of Lords in resolutione relating to the arrange- | Lawrence, General, remonstrates againat draft of force 


ment with the East-India Company aent up from 
the Commons, 507; affirms that councils of suhordi- 
nate presidencies are to he retsined, 509; clauses of 
bill relatiag to council of subordinate presidencies 
omitted in committee on motion of, 511; movee that 
fifth member of council of Iodia he excluded from 
sitting or voting, except when making lawe and regu- 
lations, ih. 

Lasselgong taken during the Mahratta war under Mar- 
quis Wellesley, 319. 

Latter, Captsio Barré, intruated with defeoce of part of 
British frontier ia Nepaul war, 392. 

Lauderdale, Earl, desire of the Fox aud Granville admi- 
nistratioa that he should he appoiated governor- 
general of India, 355; found impossible to overcome 
objections of Court of Directors, 358; hia violent 
apeech against Court of Directors, 388, 

Laurence, Captain, assault on, at Kahool, 556, 

Law, M. (French commaader), dissuades Chuoda Sahib 
from surrendering to the Eaglish, 30; demands from 
Monackjee hostages for safety of Chunda Sahih, ib.; 
convinced that d’Autueil and his force had fallen into 
the hands of the British, he surreaders Seringham on 
terms, 31; holds command at Cossimbazar, 50; 
waras Sooraj-oo-Dowlah of disaflection of hia ser- 
vants, ib.; considered chief promoter of movement 
of the Shazada against Meer Jaffier, 80; joins em- 
peror with remnant of French forec, 84, 85; made 
prisoner by Major Carnac, 88. 

Lawrence, Major, despatched with eix hundred Enro- 
pesna to aid Nazir Jung, 19; receives a message from 
M. d@’Autenil, ib.; his answer to M. d’Antenil, ib. ; 
orders shot fired from French eatreachment to be 
answered from three gune, ib.; returas to Fort St. 
David, 20; allows Clive to lead the attack at Tanjore, 
22,23; force destined for Trichinopoly placed under 
hie command, 28; defeats a party of the eaemy on 
his march thither, ib.; adopts suggestion of Clive ae 
to division of the British force, ib.; 1s desirone that 
Clive should undertake command of separate hody, 
ih. ; proposes that Chunda Sahib should be given up 
to the British, and confined in one of their settle- 
ments, 30; urgee Mshomet Ali to proceed to com- 
plete the reduction of the Carnatic, 31; applies to 
presidency for instructions in regard to the eogage- 
ment of Mahomet Ali with Mysore, ib.; sdviaes 
the seizure of Nunjera}) and Morari Row, which 
advice ia rejected by authoritiea of the presidency, 
34; opposed to attempt of Mahomet Ali to reduce 
Giagee, proceeds to Madras, his represeotations 
disregarded, 31; wisdom of his advice made appa- 
reat, ib.; embarka with Swisa troopa to reio- 
force English near Fort St. David, 85; numerical 
anperiority of his army to that of the French, eaemy 
retire to Bahoor, ib.; hia ordera forbid hie enteriag 
limite of French territory, hut be attacks an outpost, 
which the enemy abandon, ib.; attacks and defeate 
Freach force under Kerjean, ib.; makes Kerjean aad 
thirteen of hie officers prisoners, ib.; his troops 
retire to winter quarters, 37; receives request from 
Captain Daltoo for assistance at Trichiaopoly, ib. ; 
his difficulties, ib.; ohliged to march hia force to 
Fort St. David to escort supplies, 39; harassed hy 
Mshratta troope, ih.; arrives at Trichinopoly, 39; 
fatigues of his march, ih.; fails in attempt to force 
evemy’s position st Seringham, hut establishes post 
at Golden Rock, ih.; defeats the French party, and 
returna tocamp in face of the enemy, 39, 40; pro- 
ceeda to Tanjore accompanied by Mahomet Ali, 40; 
object ia marching to Tanjore effected, ib.; ap- 
proachea Trichinopoly, and finds enemy diaputiag his 
return, ih.; his gallant bearing retrieves the eanccess 
of the day, ib.; losea hia palanquin, of which the 
French make an extraordinary use, ib. ; again eagages 
the eaemy and nbtains a brilliant victory, wheu 
Astrue end other officers are made priaoners, ib. ; 
takes up quarters near Trichinopoly, ib, 

Colonel, incapacitated hy ill-health from 

takiag commaad of expeditioa from Madrss for re- 

capture of Calcutta, 45; approves Orme’a auggeetion 
of Clive as leader of the expedition, ih.; proceeda to 

Madraa to remonstrate against recall of British 

troopa from the field, 64; ill-health compela him to 

ahandon command, which ultimately devolves on 

Major Brereton, ib, 





for expedition against Manilla, but is overruled, 
106, 

Lawtie, Lieutenant Peter, reconooitrea position of 
Ummer Siagh in Nepavl war, 397; suddenly ate 
tacked by party of enemy, whom he drives back, 
ib. 


Leslie, Colonel, force assembled by government of 
Bengal, to afford assistaace to that of Bombay ia the’ 
Mahratta war, intensted to his command, 146; his 
slow progress, recall, and death, 147, : 

Leycester, Mr., member of council at Beogal, receives 
oae lac twelye thousand five huodred rupees on ac-° 
cession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah, 100; desirous of 
obtainiog explanation of the powers of committee 
appointed from home to restore peace and tranquil- 
lity io Bengal, 101. ; 

Light, Captain, receivea from king of Queda the island 
of Pu'o Penang, as marriage portion with aovereign’s 
daughter, 489; tranafera the island to East-Iadia 
Company, and is appointed governor, ib. 

Lindsay, Captain, at Seringapstam, pushes forward in 
hope of entering the gates with the flying troops of 
Tippoo, 207. ; 

Liadsay, Sir John, Court of Directors grant him a com- 
mission to act in Gulf of Persia, and secretly receivee 
a roysl commission granting further powers, 121; 
annannees to governor and conacil of Madras that 
he is bearer of letters aad preseats from the Crowe to 
Mahomet Ali, and invites them to attead their 
delivery, which they decline, 122; is disposed to 
support Mahrattas against Hyder Ali, ib.; is suc- 
ceeded by Sir Robert Harland, ib.; his assnraacea 
from Kiag of Great Britain referred to by Mahomet 
Ali, 151, 

Linois, Admiral, his squadron attacked and put to 
flight hy fleet of homeward-hound East-Indiamen 
uoder Commodore Dance, 302. 

Little, Captain, endeavours, with British detachment, to 
reduce Doorsdroog, 204; attacks and takes Hooly 
Onoore, ih. ; proceeds towards Simorga, 205; attacks 
and entirely disperses the army of Reza Sahib, ib; 
proper to prosecute siege of Simorga, which capitu- 
lates, ib, 

General, at the battle of Choada, 605; his 
bravery, ib, 

Lodi refuses to acknowledge Shah Jehan, 7; tendera 
submission, and receives pardon, ib.; ia ordered to 
proceed to court, and is ill-received there, ib.; flies 
with his relatives, sad is puraned by the emperor, 
i ; experiences 1nnumerahle diaastera, ih. ; his death, 





ib, 

Logan, Lieutenant, falls hefore breach at Lahar, 149. 

Lohani merchsats refuse to accompany the army in 
‘Alfghanistan, 540, 

London, carporation of, petition House of Commons 
against East-India Bill, 126, 

Lorsine’s regimeat, mutiny of, 70; charges regimeot 
of Colonel Coote at battle of Wandewash, hut falla 
back in disorder to regaia the camp, 74, 75. 

ei voed Lieutenant, made prisoaoer and murdered, 
547; 

Lucsn, Lieutenant, commanding hody of Hindostanee 
cavalry employed in following Holkar, 311; aseists 
in attacking force of Taotia (native chief), which eur- 
readera, ib.; hie cavalry cnt to piecea, himeelf 
wounded and made prisoner, 312. 

Lucknow haukers, their claims on the kiogdom of 
Oude, 514; their protracted contests, ih, 

Ludiow, Major, greatly distiaguishea himself at 
Kalunga, 394; commands column in attack upon 
stockade near Jyetuck, 395; Bappojee Scindia placed 
under his care, 443. 

Luft Ali Beg, his despair on the fall of Nundedroog, 
200; hia failure of succeas at battle of Arnée, ih, ; 
is employed by Tippoo Sultan in diplomatic ser~ 
vicea, ih. 

Lushington, Major J. L., receives intelligence of Pin- 
darriee entering and plunderiog peishwa’s territories, 
426; overtakes them hy forced marches, surprises, 
and puts them to flight, ib.; brilliant services of hia 
brigade of cavalry at battle of Mshidpore, 440. 

Lyall, Mr. George, his evidence on the American 
trade with China, 497, 498; opposea in Parliament 
the limitation of tha Company’a tenure of govern. 
ment to ten yeara, 509; opposes fourfold ayetem of 
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nomination to college at Haileybury, 510; his| Maclaren, Colonel, commander at Kandahar, 571; 


opiniona respecting the appointment of governor. 
general, 519. 


M. 


Macan, Captain, hie representation of the effect of 
the destruction of detachment at Romoo, 478. 

Macao, expedition fitted out againat from Bengal, 
settlement occupied, Chinese stop trade, place 
abandoned, aod displeasure of the Court of Di- 
rectors, 361. é 

Macartney, Lord, governor of Madras, arrivea there, 
prevails on Sir E. Coote to endeavour to keep the 
army together, 165; hia diaputea with Sir Eyre 
Coote, 167; attacka Negapatam without conaulting 
the latter, ib.; opposes plan of Hastings for eur- 
rendering northern circars to the Nizam on con- 
dition of his furnishing a body of cavalry, 171; obtaina 
from Nabeb of Areot an assignment of revenues of 
the Carnatic for support of war, ib. ; his reaistance to 
government of Bengal iv varioua instances, ib.; re- 
aigns government of Madraa, ib.; arrives at Calcutta 
from Madras, and receives appointment of governor~ 
general, which he declinea, 167; his arrival in 
England, ib.; eaters into communication with ehair- 
man and deputy-chairman of East-India Company, 
ib. ; his representation of ahuses, ib.; his viewa 
communicated to ministera, ib.; ia invited to au 
interview with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, ib.; bis 
desire for English peerage, ib. 

Macaulay, Colonel, resident in Travancore, presaea pay- 
ment of subsidy from rajah, 358; aseaailed at mid- 
night by armed force, 359; his suspension, 360; is 
requested to return to his dutiea, ib. 

Macbean, Major, joins Colonel Stewart at the siege of 
Malligaum, when their united attack obtaina pos- 
session of the town, 449. 

: Colonel, hia aervicea in the Burmese war, 
463, 464. 

McCaskill, General, hie march to Kabool, 583; cap- 

- tures Istalif, 585. 

McCrae, Captain, killed, 559. 

McCreagh, General, conducts expedition against 
Chedula, effects landing, carries atockade, island 
aurrendered, 464; left in Rangoon to abide further 
ordera, 469. 

Macdonald, Colonel R., made knight companion of 
the Bath, 546. 

M‘Dowall, General, diapatched on a mission to the 
court of Candy, 305; requeata permisaion to con- 
atruct a road through the king’a territoriea, which is 
refused, ib.; marches from Colombo with a force 
about two thousand atrang, ib.; concludes treaty 
with Mooto Sawmy ia Candy, ib.; agrees to invest 
Pelime Talauve with supreme authority, provision 
being made for Mootto Sawmy, 306; departe for 
Colombo, tb; marchea from Colombo, aud arrivea at 
Candy, 307; scized with fever and compelled to 
depart, ib.; appointed commander-in-chief at 
Madras, but not to a aeat in council, 362; endea- 
vours to extend ill-fecling in the army, 362; his 
violent conduct, and arrest of Colonel Monro, 36%; 
embarks for Europe, leaving hehind bim inflamma- 
tory order, and formally removed from offica of 
cominander-in-chief, ib. ; loat on hia passage to 
Europe, 364. 

M‘Dowall, Major, aurprieea and puta to flight a large 
body of Piodarriee, 426. 

M‘Dowell, Colonel, Jeads a party in attack on Watty- 
goon, and ia ehot through the head, 473. 

Macgregor, Captain, fall of, at Talneir, 444. 

M‘Guire, Mr., after elevation of Meer Cosaim to the 
musnud, receives present of 1,80,000 rupees and 
5,000 gold mohura, 88; influence of, employed 
la vain to iaduce Ram Narrain to render ac- 
counts, 89. 

Machery, stipulations iu treaty with rajah, 303 ; portion 
of territory proposed to be assigned to rajah of, by 
Marquia Corowallia, 343. 

Mackenzie, Captain, hia bravery, 557. 

Mackerell, Colunel, death of, 559. 

Mackintosh, Captain, killed, 561. 





defeats the invading enemy, 572. ; 

Maclean, Colonel, intrusted with authority to tender 
resignation of Warren Hastings, 133; state of feeling 
on his arrival in England unfavonrable to Haatings, 
ib.; engaged in serics of intriguea, ib; addresses 
letter to Court of Directora tendering Hastings’s 
resignation, ib.; is questioned as to hia authority, 
professes to be ready to give Court eatiafaction, and 
proposes to aubmit papers to inapection of three 
directors, ib.; Mr. Roherta, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Beecher empowered to make requisite examination 
aa to his authority, 134; hia acta repudiated by 
Hastings, ib.; his intriguing and uascrupuloua 
character, 136. 

Macleod, Lord, representa to governor of Madraa (Mr. 
Whitehill) the neceasity of taking measures to opposa 
Hyder Ali, 156. 

Macleod, Colonel, aent by Sir Eyre Coote, to take com- 
mand of remnant of Colonel Humberstone’a force, 
reaiats attack of Tippoo, aad is joined by Sir Edward 
Hughes with reinforcement, 167. 

Macleod, Colonel Alexander, joina Colonel Gilleepie at 
Palembang, 378. 

Macleod, Colonel William, dislodges enemy from vil- 
lages of Colar and Nagrecoil (Travancore), 361; car- 
riea fort of St. Denis (Iele of Bourbon) at poiat of 
bayonet, 366; detached to attack batteries in Mau- 
ritins, 370. 

Macleod, Major, his gallant conduct at Alyghur, where 
he is wounded, 287. 

M‘Leod, Lientenant, of Bengal engiveers, 542, 

Mac Morine, Colonel, takes poaseesion of fort of Chau- 
raghurh (Nagpore) aod adjoiniug towns, 446. 

Macnaghten, Mr. W. H., envoy at the court of Shoojab 
Shah, at Kabaal, 536, 543; created a baronet, 546. 

, Sir William H., receivea Dost Mahomed 
as a prisoner, 550; appoiated to the goverament of 
Bombay, 553; his activity at Kabool, 558; his uego- 
tiations with the Affghana, and bis assassination, 565. 

Mae Neil, Colonel, visits Azim-ul-Dowlah, 260. 

MeNeill, Mr., hie treatment by the Persiao court, 633. 

Macpherson, Mr. Jahn, appointed writer on Madras 
eatablisbment, 186;' is dismisaed the service, ih. ; 
select committee of the House of Commons inquires 
jnto his appointment, ib.; conflictiog legal opinions 
on the effect of his diemissal, ib.; appoiated member 
of council of Bengal to supply vacancy caused by 
retirement of Mr. Barwell, and eventually becomes 
suceesaor of Hastings, ib.; his alleged secret service, 
187; eoforces necessary reforms, and restores credit 
of Company’s government, ib.; his character, ib. 

Macrie, Colonel, commands the force composing the 
stormiug party at Deeg, 318, 

Madeira, discovery of, 7. 

Madge, Captain, commander of Fort M‘Dowall 
(Ceylon), on receiving intelligence of the massacre of 
the garriaon of Candy, evacuates the fort, aud retreats 
towards Triacomalee, 308. 

Madhoo Singh quorreis with hia brother Doorjuo Saul, 
attempta to seize fort of Bhurtpore and the person of 
his brother, “481; retirea to Deeg, repulses detach. 
ment aent against him by Doorjun Saul, and is joined 
by bady of Mabrattas, ib. 

Madras, ita eatablishmeot as a atation of the East-Ludia 
Company, 16; attacked and taken by the French, 17; 
posers of, promised to the uabob uf the Carnatic 

y Dupleix, ib.; treaty coucluded by La Bourdoanaia 
on its surrender declared oull by Dupleix, ib.; pro- 
perty of the English acized, nnd those who refused 
allegiance to the French sovereign required to de- 
part, ib. ; governor and principal inhahitents marched 
to Pondicherry, ib.; reatored to the English hy 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, 18; besieged hy Lally, 41 ; 
garrison make a sally, ib.; Lally raises the aiege, 63; 
sudden appearance of Hyder Ali before it, 118; Mr. 
Dupré, member of council, proceeds to camp of 
Hyder, and concludes treaty, ib. ; violent disputes at, 
and arreat of the governor, Lord Pigot, who dies 
under reatraint, 152, 1533; monstrous corruption 
there, 156, 161; dissatisfaction in the army, 362; die- 
content inflamed by commander-in-chief, 363; re- 
marks on, 363, 364; presidency of, not deprived of 
council, 512, 








Maclaren, Major, commander at Ghuznee, destroye the | Madura (south of India), failure of Captain Calliand in 


Kojuka, 544. 


attempt to take it by eurprise, 57; ite surrender, 59; 
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held in opposition to Mahomet Ali by Mahomet 
Isoof, 106; siege of, and fsll, ib. 

Madurs (Iodian Archipelsgo), French fortress in, re- 
duced by Csptaine Harris and Pellew, 376; sultaa of, 
jains the English, ib. 

Maha Nemiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter 
from point to poiat to enstaia the energy of his mea, 


473. 
Maharasjsh of Gwalior ; eee Scindia, and Bhajeerut Rao. 
Msharsjpoor, battle of, 605; losses’ suetsined, 606. 


Mahé, and dependenciea on coast of Malabar, surrender 
of, 79; surrenders to Colonel Braithwaite, and fort 
blown np, 154, 

Maher Merea Khan (officer of Hyder Ali) attacks Arcot, 
and effecte sn entrance, 161. 

Mshmood, Sultsn, son of Subooktugeen, reigns at 
Ghizni in Affghanistan, and kecomes fauader of 
Ghiznividian dynasty, 3; first Mahometan prince 
who estsblished a solid power ia Indis, ib.; defeate 
the rajah of Lahore, enriches himself with plunder, 
and stipulates for paymeat of annual tribute, ib. 

Mahmood, the Affighan prince, 528, 531; estsblishes 
himself on the throne, 531; hia cruelty, ib.; his ex- 
pulsioa, 532. 

Mahomed Ameen forms project of assassinating those 
administering the government of Hyder Ali sfter the 
death of that prince, and sssumes that power ia the 
name of his secand soo, 167; plot detected, aad con- 
spirators seized, ib. 

Mahomed Bey, hia plundering band destroyed and 
dispersed by General Campbell, 299, 300. 

Mahomed Esa, leada the insurgents in disturbances at 
Bareilly, 415. 

Mahomed Kooli, assista the Shsazada, 80. 


Mahomed Reza Khso, eelected far office af chief 
minister to the Nahob Naojum-sd-Dowlsh, 99; ms- 
nifests his gratitude tawards those to whom he owed 
his appointment, 101; camplaints of nsbob against, 
102; exonersted from charges preferred agaiast him, 
ib.; reporte prejudicial to character of, resch Conrt 
af Directors, 123; orders sent to seize him, ib.; his 
acquittal after tedious inquiry, ih. ; Court of Directors, 
satisfied of his ionoceoce, direct his restoration to 
office, 132; camplsints agaiast, by Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlsh, 137; is removed from his charge, ib.; dis- 
tributian of hig sslsry hy aabob, ib.; is favourably 
naticed by Court of Directars, 138; his restorstion an 
article in the compsct betweea Hastinga and Francis, 
138, 139. 

Mahomed aes attacks Genera] Eogland at the Bolan 
Pass, 576. 

Mahomed Shereef’s fort, abortive attack on, 558; cap- 
tured by the enemy, 564. 

Mahomed Ufzul Khan, aon of the Ameer of Kahool, 


542, 

Mahomet Ali Khan, government of Arcot transferred 
to, 20; hia camp attacked by the French, and his 
precipitate flight, ib.; eadeavoura to mske terms 
with the French, 22; small body of troope sent to his 
assistance by the British, ib.; his pecunisry distress, 
26; his troops threstening ta desert him, he applies 
te Mysore for aid, ib. ; rsjsh of Tanjore declares in his 
favour, and despatches troops to his aseiatance, 27 ; 
urged by Major Lawrence to proceed ta reduction of 
unsubdued parts of the Carnatic, 31 ; objects to fulfil 
agreement for transfer of Trichinopoly to Mysore, ib. ; 
professes himself willing to give up Trichinopaly 
when placed in qniet possession of his ather domi- 
nioas, ib.; his eonference with Morari Row, ib. ; 
makes over to Myaorean general revenues of Sering- 
ham, and receives Mysorean troops into Trichinopoly, 
32; marches northward, accompanied by British 
foree, ib.; succeeds in obtaining partial recogaition 
of his authority, 34; applies to British authorities for 
additional farce ta reduce Gingee, when Major 
Kinneir is despatched for that purpose, bnt faila to 
effect it, 34; congratulated by Mshrattas on successes 
against Kerjean, 35; mskes application to the English 
for means of reducing Chinglepnt and Covelang, when 
asmsll force is furnished him, 36; his army breken 
up, 37; accompanies Major Lawreace to Tsajore, 39; 
English continne to sid him in collecting bia re- 
venues, and reducing his vassals to obedience, 41; his 
embarrssaments, 57; desiroua of quitting Madras 
when French appear before it, and departs with family 
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to Negapatam, 62; arrives at British camp before Pon- 
dicherry, and concurs in the indulgenee Elven to the 
fugitives from thst place, 77; assisted by govern- 
ment of Madras in reducing rebellione vassals, 106 ; 
Madurs held in opposition to him, attacked snd 
taken, ih.; his disputes with the sovereign of Tun- 
jorc, 107, 122; peace concluded, 122; obtaina aid af 
English in puoishing certain polygars, ib.; renewed 
war with Tanjore, ih. ; country coaquered for him by 
the English, ib.; his oppasition to the restoratioa of 
Tanjore, 151; objects to negotiste with the nizam, 
and proposes to eend a vakeel to Baealat Jung, 154; 
impoverished by purchasing aervices of Europeans, 
and bie army mutinous, 161; death of, 224; evidence 
of his perfidioue correspoadence with Tippeo Sultan 
found at Seringapatam, 256. 

Mehrattas, their origin and early history, 12, 15; English 
aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to recover 
throne of Tanjore, 18; reduce Chunda Sshib, ih. ; 
hody of, engsged to assist Mshomet Ali, bunt re- 
maio inactive duane Clive’s defence of Arcot, 24; 
arrive at Arcot, attempt to enter the town, have re- 
course ta plunder, fire the houses, and retrest, 25 ; 
aid Clive against Rajah Sshib, 26; large body of, 
despatched from Trichinopoly to join the French, 35; 
hear of defest of Kerjeaa hy the British, and proceed 
to congratulate Mahomet Ali, ib.; Hyder Ali suffers 
in contests with, 110; attack Mysore, and advance to 
Sera, 111; they propose terms to Meer Sahib, which 
are accepted, ib.; fort aad district surrendered to, 
ib.; Hyder Ali purchases their retreat, ib.; body af, 
taken into English service, 115; attack Hyder Ali, 
122; Mahomet Ali disposed ta favour them, ib. ; 
negotiations with, by Sir Robert Hsrlaod, ib.; con- 
duct the emperor to Delhi, who transfers to them 
the districts allotted far his support by the 
British goverament, 124; Salaette, Basseia, Keaery, 
Hog Island, Elephanta, and Aursajee occupied by, 
142; government of Bambay offer Braach and Fort 
Victoris to, ia exchange, 143; reinforce the gsrrisoa 
of Tannah, ih.; treaty concluded with, by government 
of Bombay, by which previous treatiea are ratified, 
ib.; refuse compliance with Coloael’s Upton demsnd 
of Sslsette and Bassein, 145; another treaty con- 
cluded with, when Salsette and the islands sre can« 
firmed te the Company, ib.; intrigues af the Cheva- 
lier St. Lubin with, ib.; expedition from Bomhay 
aurronnded by, 146; convention concluded with, 
aecuring peaceable return of British army, 147; Sal- 
sette and all recent scquisitione from Mahratta ststea 
to be restored, ih.; attack the raoa of Gohud, who ie 
assisted by a British force, 148, 149; seek destruction 
of Colonel Hsrtley’s srmy, but are unable to gain sny 
advantage, 149; epirits of, elevated by their snccess 
in compelling Geaersl Goddard to retrest, 150; treaty 
of peace with, ib.; consent to the surrender of con- 
questa af Hyder Ali, from asboh of Arcot, 151; their 
right to chont, under treaty between the British 
government and the nizam, 1768, 189; attack and 
plunder the garrison of Darwar, retiring uader stipu- 
lation, 195; junction of, with British army nader 
Colonel Stuart (war with Tippoo), 198; fall upon 
fugitives from Hooliordroog, aad plunder them, 199; 
their continued co-operstioa with the English against 
Tippoo secured by a losa, ib.; their army, under 
Purseram Bhow, proceeda to attack Doorsdroog, and 
faila, but marchee to Chittledroog, and plunders gene~ 
rally, 204; msnifeststione of their perfidy and bad 
faith at Samoga, 206; their demande for chount 
on Tippoo and nizam, 223; attack nizam, who ie 
forced to purchase peace on ignominione terms, ib. ; 
circumstsnces of, st the commencement of the ad. 
ministration of the Marquis Wellesley, 231; pawer of, 
at Surat, 251; defeat of, by General Lake, at Las- 
wsree, 292, 293; war with, aad obeervations upon 
the policy of the Marqnie Wellesley, in refereace to, 
340; considerahle body of, attracted to Bhurtpore by 
disturbances there, 481; their contests with the 
British in Gwslior, 605, 606. (See Appa Sahib, Bajee 
Row, Berar, Guicowar, Holkar, Nagpore, Peishwa, 
Sattara, and Scindia.) 

Maitland, Captain, drivee enemy from covered way at 
Paligaut, and pursues fugitives, when the garrison, 
atruck with panic, surrenders, 170. 

age snus Sir F., oaval commander at Kurrachee, 
5 s 
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Malabar, piracy on the coaat of, carried on by family of | Marryatt, Captain, becomes senior naval officer by 


Angria, 41; suppression of, ih. ; 

Malartic, General, governor of Mauritius, issuea pro- 
‘clamation recounting proposal of Tippoo to form an 
alliance with the French, and inviting volunteers to 
join him, 233. 

Malastrie, in Manritius, fort of, abandoned by the 
French, 370. ; 
Malavelly, grain fouad at, by army of Lord Cornwallie, 

196. 

Malays resident in the kingdom of Candy permitted, by 
treaty with Mooto Sawmy, to proceed with their 
families to the British settlements, 306. 

Malcolm, Captain (afterwards Sir John), deepatched to 
camp of Scindia, aucceeda in effecting treaty of alli- 
ance, articles and conditions of, 302—304. 

Colonel, opens negotiationa with agents of 
Scindia, hy authority from Lord Lake, 344; intruated 
with negotiating treaty with Sciodia, and succeasfully 
brings it to a close, 346. 

Sir John, engaged in aeries of operations 
against Chetoo and other Piadarries, 438; ordered to 
proceed towards Oojein, effects junction with Sir T. 
Hislop, 439; conducta negotiatioo with government 
of Holkar, ib.; leada brigade of infantry at battle of 
Mahidpore, hia succesgea, 440; receives overtures 
from the peishwa, who aurrenders, 450; acts on his 
own responsibility, his defence of the arrangement 
made hy him, 451; duty assigned to him at siege of 
Aseeergurh, 453; suggestion of, as to aubjects before 
parliamentary committee on affairs of East-India 
Company, 502; moves series of resolutions in general 
court of East-India Company expressive of dispo- 
sition to accept geoerally the bargain proposed by 
niinistera, 504; hia noanccesaful mission to Peraia, 
528, 529, 

Mallia takea by Engtiah, 371. 

Malligaum, description of, 448; siege and surrender of, 
448, 449. 

Maiwa, Cr:lonel Camac penetratea into, 150. 

Maia Sahib, regent of Gwalior, 597; his dismisaal, ib. ; 
supported hy the British residcot, 598. 

Manchester, petition from, on East-India trade, pre- 
sented to House of Lorda by marquia of Lansdowae, 
488. 

Mangalore falls into the handa of the English, 114; 
Hyder Ali suddenly appeara hefore it, and English 
withdraw, ib.; artillery and stores abandoned to the 
enemy, ib.; capitulates to General Mathewa, 168; 
besieged hy Tippoo Sultan, and defended hy Colonel 
Camphell, 169; included io armistice with Tippoo, 
ib.; expected relief from Bombay not receiyed at, 
ib.; distress of the garriaon becomes extreme, ib. ; 
negotiation opened, capitulation agreed upon, aup- 
pliea of provisiona arrive too late, 169, 170. 

Manilla, expedition agaioat projected by Crown, and 
aid of East-India Company invited, 106; government 
of Madraa furaish force for, ib. ; taken by storm, and 
all dependencies surreodered, 107; restored to Spaio 
at general peace, ib. 

Manipur snbjugated by the Burmese, 459. 

Manningham, Mr. (member of government of Bengal), 
sent with Mr. Frankland to anperintend embarkation 
of females on approach of Soojah-00-Dowlah, 43; 
refuses to return, ih.; objects to making Clive inde- 
pendent of council in military matters, 45. 

Mansfield, Earl, condemna East-India Bill (1767) aa 
an exertion of arbitrary power witbout precedeat, 
125. 

Marjoribanka, Mr., chairman of Eaat-India Company, 
diasents from resolution of Court of Directors recom- 
mending compliance with the views of ministers, 505 ; 
again diseents from amendment of similar character, 
611, 

Markham, Mr., arreata Cheyt Siagh by order of Has- 
tiogs, 173. 

Marley, Major-General, commands division of army 
intended to advance againet Katmandoo, 392; his 
delay in joining the division, 400; waits for battering 
train, ib.; diapleasure of governer-general with, 401; 
hia hesitation between hie inetructiona and the con- 
clusions of his own mind, ib.: advances towards 
Pursah, but almost immediately retrogrades, ib.; 
hia despondency increases, takes the opinion of cer- 
tain officers, is recalled, 402; ia accused of miscon- 
atruing hie iostructione, ib. 


retiremeat of Commodore Grant, 463; fourteen 
piecea of artillery silenced hy the fire of hia aquadron, 
464; conetructa bridge for passage of troope at 
Syriam, 465. 

Marahall, Major-General D., reducea Hattrass and 
Mooraanm, 427; ordered to adyance npoo Mundela, 
545; opens batteries, which are anawered from 
enemy’e works, ib.; hia dispositione for storming 
Mundela, when the garrison surrenders, ib, 

Marshall, Colonel, defeata Nasir Khan, 559. 

Marteban, expedition againat, under Colonel Godwin, 
465; description of the place, and ita capture, ib. 

Martindell, Colonel, advancea towarde Scinuia, 337. 

Major-General, appointed to ancceed General 
Gillespie, 395; unfortuoate attack on stockade near 
Jyetuck planned by, 395, 396; army nader, remains 
before Jyetuck, 402; displeasure of the governor- 
general, 405; difficulties of, increased by defection of 
irregulars, 406; hia complaints of want of correct 
intelligence, ib.; desires to be relieved from com- 
mand, ib, 

Maskelyne, Captain, Clive engages in salt-trade for hie 
benefit, 103. 

Masulipatam (on coast of Coromandel), firet settlement 
hy the English East-India Company at, 16; part of 
scattered troops of Conflana collected at, 65; falle 
to Colonel Forde, 66; discontent of officera of Madras 
army breaks out into open mutiny at, 363, 

Matheson, Lieutenant, his gallant conduct at Pursah 
during Nepan] war, 401. 

Mathewa, General, despatched to relief of Colonel Hum- 
berstone at Paniani, and ordered to discontiane opera- 
tions on the coast aod push for Bednore, when he 
obtains possession of Bedoore, Mangalore, Aoantpore, 
and other places, 168; marches with his garriaon out 
of Bedaoore on conditioos, which are violated, 169; 
charged with plundering the public treasury, ib.; 
murdered, with other British priaonera, by Tippoo, 
17%. 

Maule, Lieutenant, murder of, 560. 

Mauritius, prepsrationa for attackiag, 368, 369; landing 
of the British there, 370; their operationa, ib.; 
British ensigo first planted there, ib.; surrendered 
by the governor, ib.; remarka oa articles of capitula- 
tion, ib. 

Mawbey, Colonel, unsuccessful attempt of, on Kalunga, 
and causes of failure, 394; takes possession of Ka- 
lunga on its evacuation hy the garrisoa, ib. 

Maxwell, Colonel, effects junction with General Medowa, 
193; attacka and breaks line of Tippoo’s infantry, 
197; despatched into Baraméhal, takea the fort of 
Pcoagra, and aets fire to pettah of Kistnaghery, 200; 
attack on fort faila,ib.; leads attack at the Carigaut 
Hill, 206. 

May, Captain W., killed, 576. 

Meanee, in Sinde, batrle of, 594. 

Medowa, General, appointed to supersede Mr. Hollond 
in government of Madraa, 191; joina army assem- 
bled on plaias of Trichinopoly, ib.; hie annouace- 
ment of his arrival and assumption of office to 
Tippoo, ib.; purport of hia anawer to communi. 
cation from Tippoo, ib.; advances to Caroor, which 
is abandoned on hia opproach, 192; marches to 
Coimbatore, ib.; informed hy Colonel Floyd of the 
approach of Tippoo, ib.; orders Colonel Floyd to 
maintain hia position, ih.; effects junction with 
Colonel Floyd, 193; further reinforced by Coloael 
Stnart, he desires to bring Tippoo to geaeral action, 
ih.; effecta junction with Colonel Maxwell, aad 
arrives at Velout, ib.; ia superseded in chief com- 
mand by arrival of Lord Cornwallis, ib.; his call to 
the troopa at the siege of Bangalore, 194; commands 
columa in attack on enemy’s position at Seringa- 
patam, 206; his difficulties and disappoiatment, 207, 
208; his disintereated conduct, 216, 

Meer Bohun, made prisoner, 550. 

Meer Cossim makes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah and his at- 
tendants prisonera, and takcs poeseasion of their 
effecta, 55; sida in appeasing mutiny of Meer Jaffier’s 
troops by becoming security for payment of their 
arreara, 85; aapires to the the throne, and obtains 
aupport of British government, 86; obtains per- 
mission of Meer Jaffier to visit Calcutta to arrange 
plan of campaign againat the emperor, ib.; invested 
with executive authority, 87; ia declared by Meer 
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Jaffier to be the fittest man to lend him aid in his 
government, ib. ; is apprehensive of violence from the 
nabob, ib. ; is seated on the muanud, and receives con- 
gratulations from English autborities and natives, 88 ; 
his offer of twenty laca to the sclect committee, ib.; 
mikes donation of five lacs to the Company, ib; his 
large pitts to the select committee, ib.; applies 
himself to replenish his treasury, ib.; ie jealous of 
the friendly intercourse between the emperor aad the 
English, proceeds to Patna, is invested hy the em- 
peror with a kbelaut, and undertakes to pay tribute, 
89 ; demands settlement with Ram Narrain, tb. ; bent 
upon destruction of Ram Narrain, offers bribes to 
Major Carnac and Colonel Coote to aid his purpose, 
ib.; he scizes Ram Narrain, confiecatcs his effects, 
and eubjects all his dependents to amercement, 90; 
refusea compliance with demand for payment of 
twenty laca to- the Company, 91; disputes with, 
about private trade, ib.; agrees with Mr. Vansittart 
on body of regulations, which he orders to be acted 
upon immediately, ib.; engaged in an expedition 
against Nepaul, and returns defeated, 92; orders 
collection of all custom duties to cease, 93; ia 
disinclined ta receive deputation from council of 
Bengal, ib.; his guards stop boats laden with arms 
for British troops, which he refuses to returo unless 
the troopa withdraw from Patna, or Mr. Ellis be 
removed from the factory there, ib. ; endeavours to 
induce British troops to desert, and acta of hostility 
follow, ib.; dismisses Mr. Amyatt, but detains 
Mr. Hay as hostage, ib.; makes Mungheer his 
capital, but quits it on approach of English, 94; 
murders Ram Narrsin, the bankers Seit, and otbers, 
ib. ; threatens to put to death his European prisoners, 
aud is threatened hy Major Adams with the ven- 

eance of the British nation if tbe prisoners snatain 

arm, ib.; murders bis prisoners, ih.; hia army 
pursued by the English to the banks of Caramnaasa, 
he crosses the river, aod seeks refuge in territories of 
Oude, 95 ; reducea to obedience the dependents of 
Bundlecnad, ib.; he assumes habit of a devotee, but 
throws it aside at request of vizier, 97, 98; his troops 
mutiny for pay, and he is compelled to appease them 
by compliance; ia plundered by tbe vizier, but 
secretes a number of jewels, 98; escapea from 
vizier, LOL. 

Meer Futteh Ali, of Sinde, 587 (see Futteh Ali), 

Meer Jaffier aspires to soubahdarship, 50; selected by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah for command of large number of 
troops to reinforce his army near Plassy, 51; afraid 
to decline commaad, proceeds to obey hia orders, ib.; 
returaos to capital, gives audience to Mr. Watts, 
agrees to terms of treaty witb English, and swears to 
observe it, ib.; is deprived of bis command by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, charged with being engaged in 
coaspiracy with the English againat the soubabdar, 
51, 52; ia aummoned by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to con- 
ference, and refusea to attend, 52; exchanges pro- 
fessiona of reconciliation and fidelity with Suoraj- 
oo-Dowlah, and swears to adhere to his eogage- 
ment with him, ib.; hia dubions conduct causes 
anxiety to Clive, 52, 53; during battle of Plasay is 
aent for by Sooraj-vo-Dowlah, implored to forget 
differences, and conjured to defend the throne, 54; 

romises accordingly, and advises anapension of 
Battla, ib.; insiata oo recall of Mohun Lal’s troops, 
ib.; his division obaerved by Clive with suapicion, 
and on retreat they keep apart from soubabdar’s 
army, ib.; addresses letter to Clive, acquainting him 
with advice given to his master, ib.; his endeavours 
to atand well with both parties, and bis donbts as to 
his reception by the Eaglish, ib.; his fears allayed 
when introduced to Clive, ib.; led by Clive to the 
musnud, in the hall of audience, at Moorshedabad, 
ib.; his liberality to the members of the British 
government, 55; difficultica of his government re- 
lieved by Clive, 79 ; confirmed in authority by aunnud 
from Delbi, 80; his court the scene of imtrigues, ib. ; 
is menaced with invasion by the shazada, ib.; hia 
troops ia a state of mutiny, ib.; alarmed by advance 
of the shazada, ib.; receivea favours from the em- 
peror, 831; offended at the Dutch, and stops their 
trade, ib.; enters into private negotiation for tbe 
introduction into Bengal of a Dutch force, ib.; ex- 
pressea displeasnre at the proposed armament, and 


demands aid of the English, 82; visits Clive at Cal- 
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cutta, ib.; receives the Dutch authorities, and makee 
disingenuous communication to Clive, ib. ; concludes 
treaty with tbe Dutch throngh mediation of Clive, 
83; regerda tbe approaching departure of Clive from 
India with alarm, ib.; grants permission to Meer 
Cossim to visit Calcutta to arrange plan for campaign 
against the emperor, 86; visits English governor 
(Vansittart), 87; confessee that age aad grief inca~ 
pacitate him from struggling with hie difficulties, ib. ; 
declares Meer Coesim the fittest man to lend him aid, 
ib.; is apprized of the views of the English, and 
tbreatens to resist and abide his fate, ib.; is content 
to stipulate for preservation of life and an allowanca 
for bis maintenance, ib.; declines the name of prince 
when deprived of authority, and aske permiesion to 
retire to Calentta, 88; council determine on hia 
restoration, 92; proclamation issued, declaring him 
sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and Orisea, ib.; dif- 
ferences occur in arrangement, but council disposed 
to yield ia slight matters in regard to the nabob’a 
concessions in respect of trade, ib.; conditions of 
treaty with, 93, 94; his death, 99; competitors for 
his throac, ib.; legacy bequeathed to Clive by, 104. 

Meer Niser Alee (Tittoo Meer), originator of disturb- 
ances in Baraset, 487. 

Meer Roostum, chief uf the Ameera of Khyrpore, 592; 
surrendera his power, 593; flight of hie family, ib. 

Meer Ufzul, his flight from Ghuznee, 543. 

Meerpore, a state of Sinde, 587; ameer of, defeated, 
694; Sir C. Napier takea possession of, 595. 

Meerun devotes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to death, 55; en- 
camps oear Chinsura, to the terror of the Dutch, 83 ; 
receives Dutch deputiea, and treaty agreed upon, ib. ; 
accompanies Colonel Calliand for Patna with a nu- 
merous army, 84; refusea emall body of cavalry to 
Colonel Calliaud for pursuit of the emperor, ib. ; again 
refuses the like assistance for pursuit of foujdar of 
Purneah, 85; is killed by lightning, ib.; various vic- 
tims of his cruelty, ib. ; his death concealed from the 
army till its arrival at Pataa, ib. 

Meester Corsclis (Java), port of, assaulted by Colonel 
Gillespie, and taken, 375. 

Mehrab Khan, the ruler of Kelat, 544; hie hostility to 
the British, ib.; ia alain at the etormiog of Kelat, 
645. 

Melvill, Lieutenant, his relation of the eufferinga of the 
British prisoners of Hyder Ali, 158. 

Melvill, Mr. J. C. (Secretary to the Eaat-India Com- 
pany), his explanation of the commercial operations 
of the Company, 501; his lucid evidence with regard 
to claims of territory and commerce in the transac- 
tioas of the Company, 503. 

Melville, Lord, moves for papers connected witb re- 
moval of Sir George Barlow, 356. 

Mengee Maba Bundoola, his succees in Arracan, and 
its effects on the court of Ava, 467, 

Menziea, Major, a volunteer at the firat aiege of Bhurt- 
pore, death of, 322, 

Mergui attacked and carried by Colonel Mills, 466. 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir C., and Lord), conducts 
negotiation, and concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh, 
362; treaty witb Ameer Khan negotiated by, 434; 
givea instructions to Captain Tod, for opening nego- 
tiation with Tooleee Bhye, regent at cump of Holkar, 
438. 

Sir C., appointed to residency of Delhi, 431; 
reports and documents connected with affaira of 
Bhurtpore referred to, 482; elaborate statement of 
his opinions on general queation of interference, and 
apecific measures to be adopted with regard to Bhurt- 
pore, 482,483; anthorized to maintain the succession 
of the rightful beir at Bhurtpore, 484; his views as to 
final settlement of Bhurtpore adopted by govern- 
ment and embodied ia resolution, 484; does not 
succeed in aettling affaire of Bhurtpore by negotia~- 
tion, ib.; hia communication to governor-general 
concerning Doorjun Saul, and the causea of bis find- 
ing support, ib.; isevee proclamation denouncing 
pretensiona of Doorjun Saul, and declaring intention 
of the British governmeot to support Bulwunt Singh, 
ib.; hia iaterview with Lord Combermere, ib.; does 
not allow communications of Doorjun Saul to interfere 
with the progress of the army, 484, 485; provisional 
governor of India, 517, 518, 522. 

Middleton, Mr., receivea one lac twenty-two thousand 
five hundred rupeea on the accession of Nujum-ad- 
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Dowlah to the musnud of Bengal, 100 ; appointed 
British reaidentat court of vizier, 127 ; communications 
pass between bim and the governor-general, which are 
not submitted by the latter to his colleagucs, ih.; 
recalled, and ordered to bring with him the whole of 
the correspondence, 128; brings fifteen lacs in pay- 
ment of part of the debt of the vizier, ib.; re-ap- 

oiated resident at Oude, but appointment resieted 

y Clavering and Francia, 132; again appointed, 
having been previously displaced io favour of Mr. 
Bristow, 177; obtaine autbority from vizier to seize 
Kellah at Fyzabad, residence of begum, ib.; relia- 
quiahee office, hia place supplied by Mr. Bristow, 


178. 

Miles, Colonel, despatched with expedition to coast of 
Tenasserim, 466; captures fort of Tavoy, ib.; attacks 
and carries Mergni, and returas to Rangoon, ib.; his 
forces defeat Burmese army near Rangoon, 467, 468. 

Minchin, Captain, commandant at Calcutta, hia dis- 
graceful flight on the approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
43 


Minto, Lord, appointed governor-general, 358; hie 
arrival at Calcutta, aod state of the country, ib.; 
proceede to Madras in consequence of the disturb- 
ances in the army of that presidency, 363; crisis 
past before his arrival, ib.; bis operations against 
the Mascarenha islands, 364, 370; his measures for 
reducing the Dutch settlements, and wise policy, 372 
—379; establishment of Britisb power in the East 
without a rival the crowning act of hia administration, 
379; brief notice of various diplomatic affaire of his 
administration, ib, ; his resignation, return to Europe, 
and elevation to au earldain, ib.; bis death, ib.; 
remarks on hia administration and character, 389; 
reference to his proceedings in regard to the Ne- 
paulese, 390. 

Mir Jumla, a Pereian, becomes reaident at the court of 
Kootb, aovereign of Golconda, and obtains the highest 
command there, 8; conducts wars in tbe Carnatic, 
ib.; throws himself upon Auruogzche, then com- 
manding for hia father, Shah Jeban, in the Deccsn, 
ib.; his desertion, followed by imprisonment of his 
eon and confiscation of his wealth, ib.; acquires the 
coufidence of Aurungzebe, and exerts his influence to 
bring about a war with Kootb, ib. ; bis nominal com- 
command of army invading Beejapore, 9. 

Mirza Mabmood (Sooraj-o0-Dowlah) succeeds Aliverdi 
Khan, 42. (See Scoraj-co-Dowlah.) 

Mobarik-al- Dowlah succeeds Syef-al-Dowlab ae nabob 
of Bengal, 123; eomplaine of conduct of Mahomed 
Reza Kban, claims to be admitted to the management 
of his own affairs, and reminds governor-general that 
the power of the Company is derived from his ances- 
tora, 137; hie request complied with, ib.; informed 
of wish of Court of Directora for restoration of 
Mahomet Reza Khan to the office of manager, 138. 

Moffatt, Captain, of the Ganges, engaged in attack on 
Frencb squadron under Admiral Linois, 302. 

Mogul empire, origin of, 4; in a state of dissolution in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 16, 

Mohammed (eldeat son of Aurungzebe), entera Gol- 
conda, 8; horrora perpetrated by him, ib.; marries 
the aovereign’a daughter, ib.; pursues Shooja, who 
fliea in the direction of Bengal, 11; enamoured of 
daughter of Shooja, ib.; abandons the cause of his 
father, and passea over to Shooja, ib.; disappointed 
in expectation of being followed by bis army, ib.; 
obtaire the hand of Shooja’s daughter, ib.; is dia- 
missed by Sbooja in consequence of suspicions raised 
hy Aurungzebe, ib.; is placed in confinement at 
Gwalior, and diea in obscurity, ib. 

Mchammed Ghoory, bia conquest in India, 3; leaves 
behind him incredible wealtb, ib. 

Mohammed Toghluk earries off the whole of the in- 
habitants of Delhi to Dowlatabad (formerly Deogur), 
4: resolved upon making Dowlatabad the chief seat 
of Mahometan empire in India, ib.; Bengal revolts, 
and his possessiona in the Deccan are wrested from 
him, ib.; hia cruelties, ib.; bisa deatb, ib, 

Mohun Lal (dewan of Sooraj-co-Dowlah) ordered, on 
suggestion of Mcer Jaffier, to recall troope to camp at 
the battle of Plassy, 54. 

Moira, Earl of, aucceeda Earl Minto as governor- general, 
and his arrival at Calcutta, 389; hie atatement of the 
prospect of affaira on his arrival at Calcutta, 389, 
390; threatens rojab of Nepaul with immediateresort to 
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bostile measuree, 391 ; bis instructions to Colonel Brad- 
shaw, ib.; further attempt toeffcct scttlemeut witb Ne- 
paul witbout resort to arms, 391,392; takcs measurea tor 
commencing war, and bis plan of operations, 392 ; 
proposes scries of political arrangements in aid of mili- 
tary operations, ih. ; expresses discoutent and eurpriee 
at failure of Colonel Mawbey at Kalunga, 394; his 
dissatisfaction with General Martindell, 395; ordera 
the Terrsie of Bootwul and Shiraz to be deaolated, 400 ; 
hia diapleasure called forth by eventa befalling the 
division under General Marley, 401; bia frequent 
attempte to corrupt the enemy’s officere, 403; for- 
warde inetruetione to Colonel Bradabaw with reference 
to negotiatiooe with Gujraj Mieser, 407; makea 
further effort to reetore relations of peace by letter to 
rajah of Nepaul, ib,; his extreme disappointment at 
miscarriage of attempt to negotiate, ib.; transmite 
project uf treaty to Colonel Bradshaw, 408; declaree 

ia intention not to make any attempt to renew 
negotiations, ib. ; in a short time directs negotiations 
to be re-opened, ib.; his anxiety for peace leade to 
proposed relaxation of terms, ib.; ratifies treaty with 
Nepaul, aud prepares at same time to make furtber 
conceasions, 408, 409; elements of commotion every- 
where preparcd when he undertakes the governameat 
of India, 416. (See Hastinga, Marquis of.) 

Molle, Captain, his gallant conduct at atormiog of 
Seringapatam, 239. 

Monackjee (Tanjore officer) inveiglee Chunda Sahib, 
aod causea him to be murdered, 30; withdrawe from 
Trichinopoly, 32; commands force in aid of Major 
Lawrence, 40; attacka French camp before Madras 
by treachery; faila, 60. 

Mongheer (capital of Meer Coasim), advance of British 
army to, 94; quitted by Meer Cossim, ib.; cruelties 
of Meer Cossim there, ib.; capitulates to the Englisb, 
ib.; uews of its fall resches Meer Cossim, who there- 
upon murders two bundred Englishmen, 94, 95. 

Monicbund, governor of Calcutta, attacke English force 
under Clive, bnt is repulsed, and flies, 47; moves 
rogacanataed to Calcutta, Hooghly, and Moorshedabad, 


ib. 

Monro, Colonel (quartermaster-general, Madras), put 
under arrest by General McDowall, but released by 
government, 363. 

Monson, Major (afterwarde Colonel), English force 
under, despatched from Covjeveram appears before 
Coverpauk, which compels ase e06 to surrender, 67; 
proceeda to Arcot, marches back to Conjeveram, and 
leavea garrison at Coverpauk, ib.; leads a division in 
attack on French in Wandewash, 69; receives com- 
miasiun of Lieutenant-colonel from government, 77. 

Colonel, proposes to retire to Madras,77; com- 
mand of troops before Pondicherry surrendered to, by 
Colonel Coote, ib.; hia differeacea witb Colonel Coote, 
ib.; attacks redoubte and Freach at Oulgarry, with 
partial succese, ib.; wounded and iscapacitated for 
service, ib.; appoiated member of council of Bengal, 
127; aupports General Clavering in calling for corre- 
spondence of Hastings with Middleton, 128; suggests 
recall of Middleton, and ia supported by Clavering and 
Francis, ib.; moves that Nuncomar be called before 
tbe board to substantiate charges against Hastinge, 
130; bis death, 132. 

Monson, Captain, iotrusted with attack on western hill 
of Savandroog, which ie carried by storm, 203. 

Colonel, leads attack on Alyghur, aud obtains 
possession of it, 287; detached by General Lake to 
prosecs the city of Jyenaghur, 310; detachment under, 

eepa the field, 311; is joined by Colonel Don, moves 
in the direction of Kotah, and is there joined by a 
body of troops in the service of the rajah, ib.; 
advancea to Mokundra pass, and thence to Hinglais- 
ghur, which he captures, ib.; advancea fifty miles 
beyond Mekundra paas, becomes alarmed, and deter- 
minee to retire to Mokundra pass, ib.; bears of Hol- 
kar’s attack on Lieutenant Lucan’s cavalry, and forme 
in order of battle for their aupport, 312; learns that 
the cavalry are deetroyed, resumee his march, and 
reaches Mokundra pass, ib.; is attacked by Holkar, 
who ie repulsed, ib.; continues his retreat to Kotah, 
and thence to Tonk Rampoora, ib. ; ia joined by rein- 
forcement dcapatched by commander-in-chief from 
Agra for his relief, ib.; continues retreat to Banas 
river, encounters the whole force of the enemy, whom 
be repulsea, 313; reaumes march on retreat, abandona 
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baggage, and arrives at Kooebailghur, ib.; diacovers 
correepondence between native commiceioned officers 
and Holkar, ib.; marches to Biana paer, ib.; those 
of his detachment who escape the enemy arrive at 
Agra, ib.; command of the British troops at the 
victory of peor devolvea on, ib.; intercepts letters 
addressed to Holkar by the rajah of Bhurtpore and 
others, 318; commande party in one of the asaaulta 
on Bhurtpore, 322, 

Montreseor, Colonel, takes post at Sedaseeer, 236; his 
brigade surrounded by the army of Tippoo Sultan, ib.; 
enemy put to flight by assistance of General Stuart, 


1 . 
art prioce of the dynasty of Khilgy) mur- 
ered, 3, 
Moodeem Khan (officer of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) killed at 
battle of Plasay, 63. 
Moorhoure, Colonel, his death at attack on Bangalore, 
194; his high character by Colonel Wilka, and honours 
paid to his memory, ib. 
Mooraaum taken and dismantled, 427. 
Moorshedabad, British obtain poaseaaion of, 94, 
Mootejil, linea of, etormed by Britiah, 94. 
Mootto Sawmy, lawful ioheritor of the throne of Candy, 
eacapes from prison, and claime protection of British 
government, 305; placed under the care of Colonel 
Barbutt, 306; arrivea in capital of Candy, and con- 
vention concluded with, by Britiah authorities, ib.; 
deprived, by new arrangement with Pelime Talauve, 
of nearly all that had been professedly secured tohim, 
ih.; accompanies British troops towarda Trincomalee, 
307; demand of Candian chiefs for his surrender, ib.; 
is delivered up, marched to Candy, and put to death, 


ib. 
Morad (eon of Shah Jehan) deceived hy profersione of 
his hrother Aurungzebe, junction of their forcee de- 
termined on, 9; saluted ag emperor by Aurungzehe, 
who eolicite permission to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, 10; aeized by Aurungzebe, and placed under 
restraint, ib. 

Morari Row (Mahratta chieftain) consente to act ae 2 
mediator between Mahomet Ali and the government 
of Mysore ; conference, 31 ; produces treaty, and calla 
upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil hie engagement, ib.; 
- ig presented by Mahomet Ali with 50,000 rupees for 
his services, 32; eolicits pardon of the men employed 
to assassinate Captain Dalton and Kheir-o-Deen, 33; 
departa for Pondicherry, 37; harasses British troops 
under Major Lawrence, 38; hie camp attacked by 
Hyder Ali, 115, 

More, Captain, watches motions of Baaalat Jung, 72, 
Major, defeat of, by Myaorean force, 76. 
Mornington, Earl of (afterwards Marquis of Wellealey), 
appointed governor-general, 230; his qualiGicationa 
for the office, ib.; hia arrival at Madraa and at 
Bengal, 233; directa attention of General Harris, 
governor of Madras, to the collection of a force on 
the coast to meet any emergency, ib.; concludes 
new treaty with Nizam, ib.; directs government of 
Madras to raise detachment to co-operate with 
British troops at Hyderahad againat the French force 
there, ib.; his attempta to restore triple alliance de- 
feated, 235; proceceda with operations againet Tippoo, 
ib.; addresaea various lettere to Tippoo, ib. ; arrives 
at Madrae, and receives answers from Tippoo, ib.; 
resolves to accompany negotiation hy the movement 
of hia army, ih.; appointa General Harris to com- 
mand the army about to march into Mysore, ib.; 
capture of Seringapatam, death of Tippoo, and com- 
plete conquest of Mysore, ih.; his diapoaal of the 
conquered country, 244-246; makea magnificent 
provision for the family of Tippoo, 245; principal 
chiefa and officera conciliated, ih.; articlea of par- 
tition treaty of Mysore concluded by, with nizam, 
245, 246; explanation of his viewa in undertaking the 
protection of the new atate of Mysore, and reserving 
to East-India Company the powers of interposition 
in ita affaira, 247; articlea of subsidiary treaty of, 
with rajah of Myaore, 246, 247 ; having completed his 
great work, he returna to Bengal, 248; takes mea- 
sures for settling government of Tanjore, 249; places 
adopted heir of the deceared rajah on the throne, 250; 
assumea entire civil and military adminiatration of 
Tanjore, aplendid proviaon being made for the rajah, 
ib.; treaty of Tanjore ratified by, ib.; assumes 
civil aod military administration of Surat, 252; 


created Marquis of Wellealey, 253. (See Welleeley, 
Marquie.) 

Morria, Colonel, gallant conduct of, at Bhurtpore, 321, 

Morrison, General, army of 11,000 men under command 
of, assembled at Chittagong, 471; bie operationa and 
difficultiea, 471, 472; his capture of Arracan, 472; 
hie official account of the attack, ib. 

Moatyo, Mr., appointed resident at Poona after 
Colonel Upton’a retirement, 145; ie embarrassed 
by the intrigues of the Chevalier St. Lubin, ib. 

Mozuffar Jung is aupported by Chunda Sahib, 19; 
reaolyes to aurrender himself to Nazir Jung, under 
promises of liberal treatment, 20; hie peraon secured 
and treated with rigour, ih.; ondeath of Nasir Jung 
is e@luted viceroy of the Deccan, 21; bestowe large 
aum of money and valuable jewela on Dupleix, ib. ; 
sets out for Golconda, escorted by French European 
and sepoy troopa commanded by M. Buaay, ib.; 
attacked by Patan nabobs, who, by aid of a few 
French troops, are defeated, ib.; is killed in pur~ 
suing the fugitiver, ib. 

Mulwegul, posseasion of, obtained by the Englieh, 
115; returne into the hande of Hyder Ali, ib. 

Mundela, fort of (Nagpore), demand for ite surrender 
evaded, 445; atorming and aurrender of, ib. 

Munny Begum appointed guardian of infant nabob ot 
Bengal by Warren Hastinga, 123; examination of her 
receipte and disbursemente, and large aum un- 
accounted for, charges Warren Hastings with re- 
ceiving money from her, 129 ; auspended from office 
of guardian, and charge conferred on Goodiaa, 130; 
share of Mahomed Reza Khan’a aalary allotted to, 
197. 

Munro, Major, aucceeds Major Carnac in command on 
the frontier of Oude, and finds the army in a atate of 
mutiny, 95, 96; his etrong measures, 96; preparee 
to take the field, ib.; dispatchea Major Champion to 
dislodge party of the enemy, ib.; marchee towards 
Buxar, arrives there, ie attacked, when the enemy 
give way and retire, 96, 97; hie humanity after the 
battle, 97; receivealetter from emperor congratulating 
him, and eoliciting protection, ib.; emperor seeka 
an interview with him, ib.; marches in direction of 
Benares, when the cmperor constantly pitchea hia 
tent near British encampment, th.; refers the offer 
of emperor to Calcutta, ib.; his inatructiona, ib. ; 
arrives at Benares, and receives envoy from vizier 
with proposals of peace, 98; inaiate upon Meer 
Cossim and Sumroo being delivered up, ib.; large 
bum offered by vizier if demand be abandoned, ib. ; 
heaiegea Chunarghur, fails in two asaaulta, converts 
siege into hlockade, retires to Benares, relinquishes 
hia command, and quits India, 99. 

General, advancee against Pondicherry, cute off 

communication with surrounding country, breaka 

ground and opens fire, 154; capitulation propoaed 
aod accepted, ib. 

Sir Hector, retained at Madras to securc the 
benefit of his military judgment, 157; arrives at 
Conjeveram, takes command of force five thousand 
strong, to be joined by detachment under Coloncl 
Baillie, ib.; informed of Colonel Baillie’a douht 
of heing able to effect a junction, despatches to 
Colonel Buillie a detachment under Colonel Fletcher, 
ib.; defera moving to the eupport of Colonel Bailiie 
till too late, 160; returna to Conjeveram, and arrives 
at Chingleput, ib.; ia joined at Chingleput hy 
Captain Coaby, and compelled by deficiency of food 
to make a forced march to St. Thomas’s Mount, ib. ; 
proposes delay in acting on ordere suapending Mr. 
Whitehill, governor of Madras, 161, 

Munro, Major-General Sir T., hia aentence upon the 
ill-judged parsimony of Madras government, 190, 
191 ; hia account of the conduct of Tippoo’s infantry 
at the battle of Arikera, 190; remarks on the attempt 
of Dhoondia Waugh, and its posaible resulta, 253, 

Munro, Brigadicr-General, occupied in reduction of 
peishwa’a country, south of Kiatna, 442, 

Murray, Colonel, directed to march from Guzerat to co- 
operate againet Holkar, 9310; becomes auddenly 
alarmed, and reeolves to retrent, 312; arrives at 
Oujein, and takea posseseion of the whole of Holkar’s 
territories in that quarter, 319; reaigns hia command 
to Major-General Jones, ib. 

Murray, Colonel Macgregor, hia statement as to the 
conduct of the Arahs at Talneir, 444; pasaee the 
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wicket ot Talneir, 444; his danger, ib.; ia rescued | Nawung Thurin (Prince of Sunset) defeated hy Sir A. 


covered with wounds, ib. 


Murteza Khan selected by Dupleix for nabob of Arcot, | Nsylor, Mr. 


38; his previous life and his avarice, ib.; proceeds to 
Pondicherry, and is installed in his new dignity, 
which he io 8 short time abandons and retires to 
Vellore, ib. 

Murzsfs Beg defends Conjeveram, surrenders, and is 
slain hy Mahomet [soof, 64, 

Muscovy, iu early history 3 petty and ohscure prince- 
dom, 530; her rising importance under Peter the 
Great, ih. 

Mustspba Beg offers aolitsry instance of fidelity in the 
garrison of Vellore, 350; his statement of the desigos 
of the conspirators disregarded, and massscre fol- 
lows, ib. 

Muttra ahandoned by the British, 315; rececupied by 3 
force under Colonel Don, ib.; Colonel Monson retires 
to, 317; the wounded st the hattle of Deeg, und the 
ordvance therein captured, deposited at, ih. 

Mysore, its rulers afford aid to Mshomet Ah, 27; dis- 
closure of the price st which the aid was purchased, 
31; means by which Hyder Ali rose to supreme power 
there, 107; conquest of, by the British, completed, 
243; infant prince of the ancient house of, placed 
oa the throne, 245; articles of partition treaty snd 
subsidiary tresty with the rsjah, 245--248, (See 
Hyder Ali Khan, and Tippoo Sultan.) 


N. 


Nadir Shah, bis origin, 15; falls suddenly npon the 
forces of the Emperor of Delhi, puts them to flight, and 
eoters the capital, 15; inhabitants rise upon invaders, 
when scenes of tumult sod violence ensue, ib.; gives 
orders to his troops to slaughter, when 8,000 perish, 
and the city ia pillaged snd set on fire, ib.; seizes 
the imperial treasures, and levies contributions on 
the iohshitsnts, tb.; snuexes to his domivions the 

rovinces on the west side of the Iodus, 16; with- 
raws from Delhi, ib. 

Nadir Shah, the regenerstor and sovereign of Persia, 530. 

Nagore sod its depeodencies purchssed hy the Dutch, 
122; arrangement msde for its surrender, ib. 

Nagpore, 8 powerful Mahratta kiogdom, 16; hostility 
of the rajsh (Appa Sshib) to the British, 434; pro- 
hable motives of his conduct, ib.; rajsh’s intrigues 
with the peishwa, 434, 435; he attacks British, and 
ig defeated, 435, 436; seeks to vegotiate, and sur- 
renders himself, 436 ; capture of guos at hy the British, 
and evacnation of the city, 436, 437; provisional en- 
gagement with rajsh of, 437; continued success of 
British srms ip, 437, 438; usrrative of progress of 
evevts resumed, aod diplomatic proceedings with 
Appa Sahib, 444; affair st Mundela io, 445; con- 
tinued treachery of the rsjah, who is arrested and de- 
posed, ib.; Mundela surreoders, ib. ; surrender of 
Chouragurh in, 446, (See Appa Sahib, Berar, and 
Pursagee Bhooslay.) 

Nsegrakote and Somnaut, temples of, destroyed hy 
Mahmoud, 2. 

Nshun falls to the English, 395. 

Naar orn: surrender of fort of, and depdt established at, 
306. 

Nanoee, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 540. 

Nanning (Malscca), dispute of the British government 
with Psngholoo of, 491; Pangholoo suhdued, sod 
tranquillity restored there, ib, 

Napier, Sir Charles, assumes chief military command of 
Sinde, 591; his summary proceedings aod pew regula- 
tions, ib.; defests the smcers of Sinde, 594; enters the 
capitsl of Lower Sinde, ih.; his contests with Shere 
Mahomed, ib.; everywhere victorious against the 
Sindisos and Beloochees, 595, 596. 

Nash, Lieutenant, ordered to Coimbatore, 201; is 
woudded, 202; summoned to audience with Tippoo, 
and relessed on mission to British commsander-io- 
chief, 210, 213. 

Nssir Khaa, defeat of, 550. 

Nassau, Fort (Java), surrenders to the English, 373. 

Nattes, Lieutenant, killed in the breach at Malligaum, 
449. 

Nawaub Jobbur Khan, his proposals st Ghuznce re- 
jected, 643. 


Camphell, seeks safety in the jungle, 474, 475. 

North (Coipany’s solicitor at Calcutta), 
role against granted by Supreme Court, and roade ab- 
solute, 140; te is committed, ib. : 
Nazir Jung (second son of Nizam-col-Moolk}, seizes 
his father’s tressure, and 1s recognized as his suc- 
cessor, 19; enters the Carnatic, and seeks assistance 
of the English, which is afforded, ih.; differences 
betweeo him and the English, 20; procecds t» Arcot, 
ib.; takes the field, sod procures supplies with diffi- 
culty, ib.; sickness in his camp, aad intrigues 
fomented by the Freach, ib.; force under cominaad 
of M. de la Touche, sdvances from Gingee upon his 
camp, 21; falls by the hands of s treacherous de- 
pendent, ih.; Hyder Ali henefits by confusion easuing 

ou his death, 107. 

Nearchus despatched with about tea thousand Greeks 
and Phenicians to explore the navigation between the 
fodus sod Euphrates, 2. 

Neave, Mr., his striking description of Toree, 491. 

Negspstsm tsakea by the English, 165. — 

Nellore, Colonel Forde proceeds to, in aid of Mahomet 
Ali, 57, 

Nepaul, unsuccessful expedition to, projected by Verelst, 
122; dispute with, 389 ; various encroachments from, 
389, 390; acgotistions, 391; further outrages, th. ; 
preparatioos of governor-genersl for war with, 391, 
392; renewed overtures for negotiation, and attempts 
to corrupt Nepsulese commanders, 393; various events 
of the war, 393—406; negotiatioas and conclusion of 
treaty, 406—409; court of Kutmandoo refuse to ratify 
treaty, 409; renewal of hostilities, ib.; treaty rati- 
fied, ih.; review of the origin and operations of the 
war, ib. : 

Nerbudda, force stationed permanently on the, in con- 
sequence of movements of Ameer Khan, 371. 

Neruogio Lall, ageot of Holkar, seized at Muttra, 
318, 

Nesbitt, Lientenant- Colonel, commands storming party 
on Sevandroog, 202. 

Newport, Sir J., recommends delay (renewal of Com- 
psay’s term of governmeot 1813), 387. 

Newtoo, Major Thomas, commanding on Sylhet fron- 
tier, sttacks Rurmese with success, 460; withdraws 
his troaps from Cachar, 1b. 

Nicholl, Captain, attacked hy body of troops belonging 
to Scindia, 313; dissppointed of stormiog Scindia’s 
battery by retreat of the enemy, ih. 

Nicolls, Colonel, successfully sttacks the beights and 
town of Almorah, 403. 

General, ordered to msrch to Bbartpore, 484; 

leads column of attack at Bhurtpore, 485. 

——— Sir Jasper, commander-in-chief, 576, 577, 
580. 

Nightingsll, Genersl, succeeds General Gillespie in 
chief command in Javs, aod commands expedition 
agsinst rsjahs of Bielling and Boni, 410. 

Nixoa, Captain, with small force eocounters Hyder Ali, 
and entire party destroyed with exception of one 
officer, 117. 

Nizam Ali, his enmity to Bussy, causes dewsn of Bussy 
to be mardered, 67; takes the field, sdvaoces to Hy- 
derahad, ih.; restored to government of Berar, ib. ; 
negotiations of English with, in regard to the north- 
ero circars, 111; advances to sttack Mahomet Ali, 
retires, and makes friendly overtures to British 
governor, ib.; sdvances to form junction with Eng- 
lish oa frontier of Mysore, is bought off hy Hyder 
Ali, deserts the English, and unites his forces with 
Hyder Ali, 112; defeated by Colonel Smith, takes to 
flight, 113; opens secret commuoicatioos with 
Colonel Smith, ib.; moves northward, sends an 
officer to the English csmp, sod treaty concluded, 
114; arrangement made with, for transfer of northern 
circars, 154; called upon by governoseot of Madras 
to compel his brother to dismiss the Freach from his 
scrvice, ib. ; mission to, from government of Madras, 
and its results, 155, 156; bis dissatisfaction with ne- 
gotiations between British government snd Basslat 
Jong, 156; proceediogs of Lord Cornwallis for effec- 
tive settlement with, in respect of Guntoor, 188; 
engaged in war with Tippoo Sultsn, snd receives 
proposal from Tippoo for uniting {smilies hy inter- 
matrisga, ib.; new engsgements with, precluded by 
law, 189; srrangement with, made by Lord Corn. 
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wallis, ib.; his army aszemblea near Hyderabad, to 
co-operate with English againat Tippoo, 194; terri- 
toriea restored to, by treaty with Tippoo, 216; 
attacked by Mabrattas, and compelled to purchase an 
ignominious peace, 223; dispenaca with services of 
Engliah battalions, 224; his attachment to the 
French, ib.; rebellion of hia son Ali Jah, ib.; Eng- 
lish adventurers encouraged to enter his service, ib. ; 
effects of Mabratta intrigues with regard to, ib,; hia 
anxiety for closer connection with British govera- 
ment, 234; new treaty concluded with, by Earl 
Moraington, ib. ; state of French force in his service, 
ib.; his hesitation to comply with demand for dia- 
peraion of French force, 235; ultimately consents to 
take necessary measures for the purpose, ib.; couclu- 
sion of new treaty with, 260, 261. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, death of, 19; his power gained by 
usurpation, ib. 

Noojum-ad-Dowlah, second son of Meer Jaffier, raised 
to the throve of Bengal, 99; unfavourable report of 
the conduet of those who placed him on the throne 
made to the Court of Directors, 102 ; holds a poonah, 
at which Clive assists, 104; dies of malignant fever, 
and his brother, Syef-ad-Dowlah, succeeds, ib. 

Noor Jehan, her extraordinary hiatory, 6, 7. 

Noor Mahomed, Ameer of Sinde, 590; his death, 591. 

Norman, Lieutenant, falls in attempting to scale works 
at Tle du Passe, 367. 

Noton, Captain, left with detachment at Ramoo, to 
watch the enemy (Burmese war), 466; makea a 
movement in advance, ib.; various diaaaters attend 
his progreas, ib.; retires to Ramoo, ib.; hia diffieul- 
ties, ib.; finds it neceasary to retreat, 467; his 
troops throw away their arms and disperse, ib.; he 
aad nearly all his officers killed, ib. 

Natt, Major-General, commander of brigade in the 
Affghanistan campaign, 535; left in command of the 
Bengal force, 544; recapturea Kelat, 550; maintains 
possession of Kaodahar in defiance of orders, 576; 
governor-general’sa tastructiona to, 578 et seq.; his 
victorious march to Ghuznee and Kabool, 584; his 
conflicts, ib.; recaptures Ghuznee, and effects its 
destruction, 585. 

Nufoosk pass, 547, 548. 

Nugeat, Captain, killed, 583. 

Nuncomar bought by Omichund for the Engliah, 50; 
Meer Jaffier’s attachmeat to, 98; power committed 
to, ib.; his power tranaferred to Mahomed Reza 
Khan, ib.; influence of hia atation, his cunning and 
activity, ib.; applies to emperor for sunpuda to con- 
firm Noojum-ad-Dowlah in the succession, ib.; 
meana adopted hy Warrea Hastinga to canciliate him, 
123; prefers charge of bribery against Hastings, 129, 
130; proceedings instituted in Supreme Court 
against, for conspiracy, 130; apprehended on a 
charge of forgery, found guilty, and hanged, ib.; 
excitement oceasioned by his fate, ib.; hia deport- 
ment after aentence, and at the time of execution, 
131; remarka on his case, and on the aupposed cop- 
nection of Hastings with it, 131, 132; said by Burke 
to have been murdered by Hastiags through the 
handa of Sir E. Impey, 184. 

Nundedroog, attack on and capture of, by the English, 
200; disaffected feeling amoog the troopa ata- 
tioned there, 354. 

Nunjeraj (Mysoreaa commander) demands Trichino- 
poly from Mahomet Ali, 31; his confirmed design to 
obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 32; attempts to 
corrupt Mahomet Ali’s troops, ib.; pursues his ob- 
ject, and projects assassination of Captain Dalton and 
Kheir-o-Deen, 32, 33; deuiea all knowledge of the 
meditated asaaasination, and ioterposes for the pro- 
tection of his instruments, 33; renews attempts to 
corrupt the fidelity of the garrison of Trichinopoly, 
ib.; his agents seized and executed, ib.; aecks 
assiatanec of a Neapolitao, named Poverio, who 
apprizes the British commander in the fort, ib. ; 
his meditated attempt on Trichinopoly fruatrated, 
34; removes his camp, and endeavours to revenge 
himself on Poverio for hia disappointment, ib.; for- 
mally demanda surrender of Trichinopoly, ib.; his 
messengers reproached with the treachery of their mas- 
ter, ib.; makea profesaiona of frieadship for tbe Eng- 
liah, but intercepts their aupplies, 37; treated as an 
enemy, aud camp attacked by Captain Dalton, ib.; 
attacks British troopa, and cuta to pieces nearly all 
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the troops defending it, ib.; his cruelty, ib.; his 
complimentary reception of Hyder Ali, 108; gains 
knowledge of intrigues of Hyder Ali, and shrinks 
from contest with him, ib.; makes arrangement for 
descent from pawer, presents himself to troops, and 
informs them tbat misfortunes of his government had 
determined him to retire, ib.; ia viaited by Hyder 
2s a suppliant, and consents to make common cause 
with him, 109. 

Nurunjee, her influenee, 597. 

Nusaeer-ood-Dowlah, king of Oude, 523. 

Nusseer-00-Deen Hyder, king of Oude, 523. 

Nutford, Captain, death of, at battle of Deeg, 317. 


0. 


O’Brien, Major, proceeda to Mundela (Nagpore war), 
445; his communications with the killadar, ib.; is 
attacked and fired upos bya detachment from the 
garrison of Mundela, tb. 

Ochterlony, Colonel (afterwards Sir David), left at 
Delhi as resident, 290; endeavours to provide for the 
defence of the city, 315; his remarka on the merits 
of Colonel Burn and his troops, 316; diviaion of 
army destined to act against Nepaul committed to 
his command, 392; doubta expediency of goveraor. 

eneral’s political arrangements, ib.; furnished with 
reft of proclamation declaring ioteationa of Bri- 
tish governmeot with regard to the chieftains of 
ancieat hill principalities expelled by Goorkhas, ib. ; 
proceeds to Roopoor, tb.; receives frequent com- 
munications from Ummer Sing Thappa, 393; receivea 
aecret instructiona from British gavernmeot to en- 
courage advances of Ummer Sing Thappa, ib.; re- 
ceives further instructions of like character, acta 
upou them, and is repelled, ib.; his opinion as to 
the prohability of Ummer Sing retreating, and on 
other poiats connected with the war, 396; advances 
onenemy, and makes preparations for attack, 397; 
his foree atrengthened, 398; hia movements and 
those of the enemy, ib.; perseverance and energy 
with which he pursued his purposea, 1b.3; passes the 
river Gumber, and takes up position on its right 
bank, ib.; steady and satisfactory progress of his 
arms, ib. 

, General, pursues aubstantial and brilliant 

csreer of success, 404; particulara of his movements, 

ib.; signs convention, 405; auapension of arms hy, 
ib.; ordered to take command of division before Jye- 
tuck, 406; his services rewarded with grand cross of 

the Bath, 409. 

» Sir David, advancea towards Muckwan- 
pore, 409; his arrival there, ib.; his move- 
ments against the enemy, ib.; agrees to aecept 
ratified treaty, ib.; reserve assembled under, near 
Rewaree, 431; his investiture with grand croas of 
Batb by marquis of Hastings, 456; reporta accession 
of Buldeo Singh to muanud of Bhurtpore, aad hia 
application for investiture of his aon, 478; his urgency 
in supporting the wiah of rajah, 479; removes doubt 
as to relationship to Buldeo Singh of the proposed 
successor, ib.; apprizes government of his intention 
of complying with wishes of rajah, and carries inten- 
tion into effeet, ib.; adopts measures for assembling 
force to maintain the rights of the young rajah of 
Bhurtpore, ib.; his acts disapproved by governor- 
general, ib.; ordered by goveraor-genera) to recall 
his proclamation, ib.; charged by government with 
acting oo imperfect and uosatisfactory information, 
479, 480; receives mission from Doorjun Saul, 480; 
his answer requiring the transfer of the infant rajah 
to his care, ib.; his warmth of reply to government, 
ib.; receivea propozals from mother of Buldeo 
Singh, ib. ; returns to Delhi, ib. ; his conversation with 
a priest from Bhurtpore, ib.; proposes three condi- 
tions to Doorjua Saul, and receives counter-pra- 
posals, 480, 481; modification made with regard to 
his office, 481; hia death, ib. 

Odell, Mr., his gallant conduct at attack upon Lahar, 
149. 

O’Donoghue, Colonel, attacka and carrics pagoda 
atockade, 469. 

O’ Keefe, Major, fall of, in the Mauritius, 370. 

Oldham, Colonel, takea Eroad, and joins Colonel 
Floyd, 192, 
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Oliver, Colonel, killed, 561. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah, son of Mabomet Ali, succeeds his 
father, 255; his ruinons policy, ih.; absence of 
frieodly feeling towards the Eoglish op the part of, 
ih. ; refuses to consent to any modification of treaty 
of 1792, 256; hie application to ahare in the domi- 
nions conquered from Tippoo Sultan, ih.; evidence 
of hia perGdy found in Seringapatam, ib.; narrative 
of his iatrigues with 'Tippoo, 256, 267; labouring 
under mortal disease, communication of orders dis- 

ossessing him of the government withheld from 
im, 257, 258; precautiona taken by Lord Clive to 
guard against danger on hie decease, ih.; bis death, 
Aah proceedinga consequent on hie death, 258— 
200. 

Omercote, fort of, ahandoned hy the enemy, 595. 

Omichund, treasury of, falle into hands of Svoraj-oo- 
Dowlah, 46; apprizea British deputies of their danger, 
48; buys Nuncomar for the English, 50; employed by 
Britiah agent to ascertain views of Yar Loottief,ib.; hia 
many services to the cause of the English, 56; not at 
first intrusted with secret of conspiracy against 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, ih.; suhsequeotly apprized of it 
by Watts, ib.; his represeotationa of the danger to 
which he was exposed, and of his claims to advan- 
tage, ib. ; requires five per cent. oo all money in trea- 
sury and portion of jewele, ib.; Clive’s anggestions 
for disarming his hostility, ib.; mock treaty drawn 
up to deceive him, th.; keeps the secret of the con- 
spiratora, ib.; remarka on his character aod conduct, 
ib. ; attends a meeting of parties coocerned io revo- 
tion, 57; treaty produced, and his agitation on dis- 
coveriog the fraud committed on him, ih. ; hie future 
life a atate of idiotcy, ib.; the preservation of his 
name io hiatory a blot om the reputation of Clive, 
105. ¢ 

Cane oe by the English, 115; hesieged hy Hyder 
Alt, 116. 

Oostradroog aummoned to eurrender, 199; officer who 
accompanies flag of truce ie fired upon, 203; [ort 
attacked and surrenders, ib. 

Orchard, Colonel, attacks fort Ptahoot, 546. 

Orme, Mr., maintains necessity of aending a large force 
to Bengal to recover Calcutta, and his advice prevails, 
45; suggeste Clive as leader of expedition, and sug- 
geation adopted, th.; hia determination of the value 
of Aoundcrauze’s army, 65. 

Orton, Captain, trusts to promise of Hyder Ali, and re- 
ea to his tent, ia detained, 117; refuaea to sign 
ys oe aurreader of Groad, but consente the next 
day, ih. 

Oude, government of, uaurped on dissolution of Mogul 
empire, 16; emperor marches io direction of, 89; 
Mr. Bristow appointed reaident at, 129; treaty con- 
cluded, ib. ; affaira of, in a distracted state, 174; em- 
harrassmenta of vizier of, ih.; new treaty with, coo- 
cluded hy Haatings, ib.; proceedings of the vizier, 
aided hy Haatings, to extort money from the Beguma, 
176; proceedings of Hastinga with regard to re- 
aidency at, ib.; proceedings of Sir John Shore with 
respect to succession in, 182, 185; state of, on 
Marquise Wellesley’s arrival in India, 261; viewa of 
the Marquis Wellealey respecting, 261, 262; ev- 
deavoure of the governor-general to reform military 
apd civil estahlishmeota io, 263—271; new treaty 
concluded with vizier, 271; further endeavours of 
governor-general to promote reformin, 271, 272; va- 
rious transactions of marquia of Hastiogs with, 455; 
treaty concluded with the king of, 486; miagovernment 
of, during administration of Lord William Bentinck, 
494; etate of, in 1833 and 1834, 513; claims made 
upon the king of, ih.; miegovernment and financial 
emharraasmenta of, th.; claima of the Lueknow 
hankere oa, 514; proceedings in the law-courte and 
in parliament respecting, 515, 516; order of enccession 
to the throne of, 523; atate of the auccessica on death 
of Saadut Ah, 523; resident seats the rightful heir on 
the throne, ib.; numerous claimants for the throne 
of 525. (See Saadut Ali, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and 
Vizier Ali.) 

Oudeypore, eagagement made with the rajah of, 441. 

Outahnulla, defeated army of Meer Cossim fly to, and 
take shelter in, 94; English attack and obtain pos- 
session of fort and cannon, ib. 

Outram, Captain, his hravery at Ghuznee, 542. 

- Colonel, political agent in Sinde, 591; his 
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opinion of the Ameera, ib.; attack opon his re- 
sidence, 593. ; ; 

Ovans, Colonel, receives from the rajab of Sattara his 
final decigion, 527. 


P, 


Paget, Sir E. (commander-in-chief), means taken by, 
for enppressing mutiny at Barrack pore, 477 ; recorde 
his opioion in favour of the interfereace of the Britieh 
government ae to the succession in Bhurtpore, 481 ; 
succeeded by Lord Combermere ae commaader-in- 
chief, 484. ; ; 

Palagaut, Eoglieh officer commanding at, obliged to 
save himself and garrison from maseacre by secret 
flight, 117; sustaina vigorous aiege, but submita to 
the English, 170; defence of, intruated to Major 
Cuppage, 200. : 

Palambang, sultan of, murdera Dutch reaident and 
every male person helongiog to the factory, and de- 
stroys fort, 377; British misaion to, and its reception, 
ih.; ambassadors from, arrive at Batavia, ib. ; expe- 
dition despatched againat, ih.; ite arrival, ib.; 
attempts of sultan to negotiate, ih.; sultan flies, 
leaves palace aod city in dreadful disorder, ib. ; city, 
fort, and hatteries occupied hy the British, 378. 

Palamow, pergunnah of, in a state of inaurrection, 491. 

Palmacctta, aeveral native officera dismissed at, 354. 

Palmer, Colonel, compelled to surreader Ghuznee, 573. 

Pa)mer, William, and Co., pecuniary transactions of, 
455, 456, ; ; he 

Pangholoo, chieftain of Nanning, resiste British go- 
vernment, hut ia subdued and tranquillity restored, 
491, 

Papanaveram, fort of, aurrendere to Colonel Macleod 
(war in Travancore), 361. 

Parker, Colonel, gallantly attacke and carries the Bhore 
Ghaut, 156. 

Pateeta takeo hy storm, by Major Popham, 173. 

Paterson, Captain, examines leeward side of Port Louis, 
369. 

Patna, hesieged by the ahazada, 80, 81; Mr. Ellis ap- 
pointed chief of factory there, 90; his acts disagree- 
able to nabob, ih.; military force employed by 
council at, in defence of trade, 92; one of nahob’s 
collectors made prieooer, and body of horee des- 
patched to release him, ih.; they arrive too late, hut 
commit certain acta of violence, ih.; commencement 
of bostilities at, 93; suddeo attack of the Eoglish 
places the city in their possession; they are anbse- 
quently driven from it and Irom their own factory, 
and all destroyed or made prisooers, ib.; murder of 
Engliah prisoners at, hy Meer Cossim, 94; taken hy 
storm hy the English, ib. ; proceedings of Supreme 
Court with regard to persoas concerned in proceed- 
ings of provincial couacil there, 139; atate of country 
resulting therefrom, ih. 

Paton, Captain, made prisoner at Oude, 524; effects hie 
eacape, ib. 

Patterson, Lieutenant, mortally wounded at Corygaum, 
442, 

Patton, Major, attackea and completely routa enemy to 
north-west of Almorah, 403. 

Paull, James, justifiea removal of Sir G. Barlow, 357. 

Peat, Captain, of Bombay engiveers, 542, 

Peddapore, hattle at, French defeated, 64. 

Peel, Mr. (afterwards Sir R.), moves for select com- 
mittee to inquire into the affairs of India, his state- 
ment, 500; objections made to liat cf committee 
proposed hy, ih. 

—— Sir R., hia apeech oo the affairs of Oude, 517; on 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment to Iadia, 622. 

Pegu, serieaof successes obtained by people of, againat the 
Burmans, 457; Peguers obtain possession of Ava with 
ita sovereign, ib.; short duration of their dominion, 
ih; invaders of Ava from, totally defeated by Alompra, 
asaisted by French from Pondicherry, ib.; capital of 
surreaders to Alompra, th.; proceedings in, 476. 

Peishwa, origin of authority of, 16; disputes respecting 
the succession to the office of, 127. 

Peiahwa, Bajee Rao, hia evasiona aod intrigues, 277; 
surrounded with difficulties, proposes to subsidize 
British troope, tb, ; hie iadifference to the ecommuni- 
cation hy the British resideot of a modified essent to 
his proposal, 278; quits Poona on approach of Holkar, 
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ib. ; flicee to Singurh, after defeat of his’ army hy 
Holkar, ib.; his coutioued flight and ultimste arrival 
at Baseein, ib. ; consents to the propossle of British 
government, ib.; concludes treaty, 279; reeeated on 
the mnsnud at Poona, 281; hie differences with the 
guicowar, 416; his faithlessness and falsehood, 417; 
change of bis conduct towards Gungudhur Shastry, 
ib.; proceeds on pilgrimage tu Nassuck, ih.; Guo- 
gudbur Shastry iovited to sccompany him to Punder- 
ore snd murdered, 418; returna to Poona, mani- 
estations of alarm, 419; evades giving audience to 
the British resident, ib.; inadequacy of the ateps 
taken hy, towards detection and punisliment of the 
murderers of the Shastry, ib.; refuges to allow arrest 
of Trimhuckjee Dainglia without previous inveeti- 
gation, 420; yields to the repreeentatione of the 
resident, and surrendera Trimbuckjee, 421; intriguea 
of, against British power in Indis, 427; anspicious 
circumatsores in his conduct, 428; continuea Trim- 
buckjee’e friende snd family in favour, ib.; extra- 
ordinary changes in his habits, his piety and 
seclusion, and hie warlike preparstiona, ib.; one of 
his forta taken pussession of by insurgenta, ib. ; 
invites Mr. Elphinstone to a conference, but refuees 
to enter into any engagement, 429; accepta the con- 
ditions proffered by Mr. Elphinstone, ib.: issuea 
proclamation offering peaiia for spprehension of 
Trimbuckjee Dainglis, ib. ; new treaty concluded with, 
and ita important provisions, ib.; hia diesatiafsction 
at the treaty, 430; prepares for hoetile proceedings, 
ib.; endeavoure to corrupt Britieh troops, ih. ; pnahea 
forward hie troope, snd hostilities sctnaily commenced 
by, ib.; his flight, ib.; prime inatigator of hostile 
feeling to the British in india, 434; intrigues of rajah 
of Nagpore with, ih.; transmite s khelaut to rajah of 
Nagpore, 435; is joined hy Trimbuckjee, 442; move- 
menta of after defeat at Poona, ib.; hie army attack 
Ceprat Staunton, ib, ; varies hie course on approach 
of his pursuere, and arrives at Sholapore, ib.; aur- 
rendera to the British government, 450; hia dominions 
being annexed to British territories, he becomes a 
pensioner upon British government, ib. (See Bajee 


Os 

Pelime Talauve, hia intrigues, 305; places usurper on 
throne of Candy, ib.; his atrocious proposals to 
British government rejected, ib. ; carries on a deceit. 
ful correspondence, under the mask of friendehip, with 
British commander, 306; overturea of, receive a 
favonrahle answer, ib.; invested with supreme au. 
thority in Candy, ib.; desires an audience with the 
Britiah governor for the purpose of pg ee a 
definitive treaty of peace, ib.; is received by the 
Britiah governor, ib. ; requests that General M‘Dowsll 
msy be sent to Candy to negotiste with Montto 
Sawmy, 307; attempts to entrap British commander, 
320; recommencement of war,ib. 

Pellew, Captain, aesists iu brilliant service of reducing 
French fortress in Msdurs, 376. 

Pemberton, Lieutenant, accompanies Gumher Singh to 
Manipur, and returns with him to Sylhet (Burmese 
war), 471. 

Pennington, Mir., his inveetigation of acconats of Com- 
pany and report, 503. 

Pepper, Colonel, stationed with force in Pegn to protect 
the province from irruptions, and occupies Shoe-gein, 
475; diapstchee Colonel Conry to reduce Burman post, 
in which he fsila, ih.; attacke and carries works of 
Sitang, and wounded in the attack, ib. 

Peron, M., succeeds M. Raymond in command of 
French force in the service of the Nizam, 234. 

Perron, M., his origin, 286 ; succeeds to chief command 
of force formerly under De Boigne, snd increase of 
his authority, ib. ; designs of, aided by circumstances, 
ih.; hie cunning, activity, and influence, ib.; his 
overtures to General Lake, 287; hie retirement, ib. ; 

’ effecta of hie retreat, 298. 

Persia, feare appreheaded from, on the western frontier 
of India, 528; a treaty negotiated with, by Sir J. 
Malcolm, ib.; her suspicions conduct, ib. ; receives a 
French mission, ib. ; treaties, offensive and defensive, 
negotiated with, 529; their conditions, ib.; at war 
with Russia, 630; conditions of the treaty with Eng- 
land remodified, ib.; her increasing weakness, 1b.; 
Russian and Affghan encroachments on her territory, 
ib. ; reenecitated by Nadir Shah, who regains her lost 
territories, ib,; renewed rupture with Ruesia, 531; 


her ineulting conduct to the Britieh miesion, 533; , 
hostilities agaiaet, ib. 

lei Colonel, made knight companion of the Bath, 
540. 

Perthee Saul a fey Rajah nf Palpa, driven from the 
bills by Ghoorkhaa, his engagements with the British, 
imprisoned and put to death by Ghoorkhas, 389. 

Pesh Boolsh, fort of, abandoned, 560. 

Peehawnr, ite occupation by Runjeet Singh, 533; its 
recovery sought by Doat Mahomed, ib. 

Peter the Great of Russia, hie extraordinary energies, 
530; his designs on Persia and Turkey, ib. 

Petrie, Mr., holds government of Madras provisionally, 
362; unceasingly opposes Sir George Bartoao, ib.; 
removed from council, 364. 


Phillips, Captain, attacks and carries battery at Am- 


hoyna, 372. 

Pickersgill, Lieutenant, diacovers party of Goorkhas, 
402; is attacked, ib.; enemy retreat, sre puraned, 
and cut to pieces, ih.; ascends the breach at Mun- 
dela to ascertain the effect produced hy the batteries, 
445, 

Figot, Mr. (afterwarde Lord), accompsnied to Trichino- 
poly by Clive, in charge of recruita and atoree, 23; 
returning with Clive from Trichinopoly, ia attacked 
by hostile party, ib.; saved by the flectuess of their 
horeee, ih.; condurcta defence of Madrae with con- 
siderable skill and epirit, 61; demands delivery of 
Pondicherry to the presidency of Madras as having 
become the property of the Eset-India Company, 79. 

Lord, returns to government of Madras, 151; his 
inatructiona with reapect to Tanjore, ib.; proceeds to 
Tanjore snd issues proclamation, ih.; demands evi- 
dence of the claims of Paul Benfield on the revenues 
of Tanjore, &c., ib. ; proposes Mr. Ruesell aa British 
resident at Tanjore, 152; his charge against two 
memhers of board, ib.; declares refractory membere 
of board anspended, aud ordera Sir Robert Fletcher 
into arrest, ib.; arrested by the opposing party in 
council, snd ane to Sir Edward Hughee for 
protection, ib.; hie death, ib.; remarke on the pro- 
ceedings relatiag to, ib.; mode in which the proceed- 
inge against were regarded st Calcutta, ib.; proceed- 
ings at home relating to, 153; his opposition to ror- 
ruption, and ite fatal coneequences to himself, 161. 

Pigou, Lientenant, sttacka Fort Piashoot, 546; killed, 
541. 

Pindarries, character and conduct of, 421; charsetere of 
their leaders, 421—424; their indiscriminate piunder, 
their sggreasinone in British dominions, and their 
mode of warfare and government, 424—426; party of 
attacked and dispersed by Major Lushiugton, 426; 
large body of put to flight hy Major M‘Dowall, ib.; 
unanimona opinion of governor-general and council 
in favour of vigorone mesaures for their suppreesion, 
426, 427; invited by rajah of Nagpore to bring down 
force to attack British, 435; their habits of flight 
deacribed by Colonel Blacker, 442; their dispersion 
and ultimate fate, 455. 

Piper, Captain, drivea hack party of Burmeee, 467. 

Pishoot, fort of, attacked, 546; evacuated, ib. 

Pitt, William, becomes the head of new minietry, finde 
an intractable House of Commons, and moves for 
leave to bring in a bill for better government of 
affaira of East-iIndia Company—bill lost, 181; new 
bill brought in and passed, ib.; declares intention to 
vote against Hastinga on the charge relating to Cheyt 
Singh, 183; effecte of his death upon the adminatra- 
tion of which he waa the head, 355; hie definition of 
the powers of the Court of Directora, 520. 

Pocock, Admirel, arrival of at Calcutta, 49; takee to 
hie barge in order to share in the attack on Chander- 
nagore, ib.; return of English aquadron under, and 
action with French squadron, 59; arrival of at Madraa, 
with reinforcementa, 63; returas with his fleet from 
Bombay, and saila for Trincomalee, 68; rommencee 
action with French fleet under D’Aché, who makee 
sail and beare away, ib. 

Pohlman, Captain, pursues fugitives defeated by Cap 
tain Royle, 324. 

Police eetshlishment at Bareilly, account of, 412, 413. 

Pollock, Captain, totally defeate the Candians at Hang- 
well, 808, 

Pollock, General Sir G., appointed to the command of 
the second campaign in Affghanistan, 571; reaches 
Jelalabad, 575; acconnt of hie march from Peshawur 
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through the Kyber pass, 576; the governor-general’s 
suggestiona to, 577 et aeq.; leaves Jelalabad, and 
marches on Kahool, 583; hie recapture of Kabool, 
584; the avenger of Britieh dishonour, ib. 

Pondicherry, threatened by Britieh fleet, 17; nabob of 
Arcot interferes to protect the French poaeeacion of, 
ib.; governor and priacipal inhabitanta of Madraa 
marched thither under an escort, ib.; attacked hy 
English, they fail, 18; Britieh force returo from, with 
loss of more than one thousand men, ib.; wife and 
sone of Chnoda Sahib take refuge in, and ere treated 
with great respect by Dupleix, 19; money coined at, 
to be current in the Carnatic, 21; durbar, or court of 
Dupleix, held at, ib.; boate with Englieh troope 
seized io paesing, 35; French garrison from Chingle- 
put march to, 37; Freoch authorities at Chanderna- 
gore dependent upon government of, 49; French troope 
landed at by M. Bonvet; eqnadron disappeare, 68; 
Lally retires to, from ill-health, 64; French fleet 
under M. D’Aché arrive at, after action with Admiral 
Pocock, 68; discontent and dissensions in, on Lally’a 
arrival there, 76; Englieh approach the place, ib.; 
attack upon French poste at, 77; inhabitants of ex- 
pelled by Lally, ib.; operationa of English against, 
78; etorm at, ih.; post carried by Englieh, aod re- 
takeo hy the French, ib.; enemy surrender, ib.; 
advance agaioat, by General Monro, and capitulation 
of, 154; correepondance opened by French party io 
the Deccan with French prisonera at, 224. 

Poolejee, town of, 648. 

Poole, Major, hia bravery, 594. 

Poona hecomes seat of a Mahratta government, under 
chieftain called the Peishwa, 16; East-India Com- 
pany seek aod obtain permission for reaidence of an 
Englieh agent at, 142; government of Beogal resolve 
to open negotiations with authorities of, 144; Colonel 
Upton appointed their representative, ib.; councils 
of, dietracted by intrigues, 145; government of Bom- 
bay disposed to co-operate with the party aupporting 
Rugonath Rao, ib.; capture of, by Holkar, and flight 
of peishwa, 278; arrival of Genersl Wellesley there; 
flight of Holkar’s commander, 281; peiahwa returne 
to, and takee hia seat on musnoud, ib.; atrocities 
committed at, in making levy upoo rich inhabitants 
for beoefit of Scindia, 325; Britiah reaidency there 
plundered and burnt, 430; ocenpied hy the Eng- 
lish, ih.; auxiliary foree of, in Affghanistan, 535. 
(See Bajee Rao, aod Peiehwa.) 

Poonamalee, Company’a fort at threatened with at- 
tack, 27. 

Popham, Captain, troops under, asaigned for aervice of 
Rana of Gohud, 148; enters Mahratta districte, at- 
tacks Lahar, and carries it by etorm, ib.; attacke and 
capturee Gwalior, and ia promoted to rank of major, 
149. 





Major, takes Pateeta by storm, and hia succeaa 

alarmeCheyt Singh, 173; advaoces towarde Bidzeghur, 

ih. ; on his approach, Cheyt Sing withdrawe, leaving 

his wife and mother, ib.; place eurrendera, ib.; 

treasure appropriated by military, ib. ; act diaapproved 
y; a s 





; Colonel, commanda column at aiege of Chanda, 

447. 

Porlier, Major (commanding officer at Fort St. David), 
exonerated by court of inquiry from cowardice in re- 
gard to anrrender of fore, but his defensive arrange- 
mente condemned, 60; mortally wounded during 
aiege of Madraa, 61. 

Portland, Duke of, opposea adjournment of Honee of 
Lorde, and adverts to extraordinary rumour circu- 
lated ae to feelinge of the king with regard to the 
East-India Bill of the coalition minietry, 181, 


Port-Lonis, its origia, 369; measurea of the French for 
ita defence, ib, 


Porto Novo, plundered by Hyder Ali, 157. 


Portuguese, their discoveries, 7; their arrival in India, 
and departure, ib.; they return, attack Calicut with- 
ont aneccess, but capture Goa, which becomes 
their capital, 8; claim dominion of tha Indian 
seae, extend their commerce, and establish factories 
and forte, ib.; their factory at Hooghly attacked hy 
order of Shah Jehan, which ie conrageonely but inef- 
fectnally defended, ib.; lives of tha defendera spared, 
but their images deetroyed, ib.; their movemcote 
alarm Mahrattae for the safety of Saleette, 143; their 
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fleet appears off Bombay, and the commander delivers 
@ protest against conduct of British anthoritiee in 
regard to that place, ih.; exempted from the general 
prohibition of European tradere forming establieh- 
menta within Mahratta dominiona, 151; expedition 
fitted out from Bengal againet their eettlement of 
Macao, 34). a ; 

Pottinger, Captain (assietant to Britieh resident at 
Poona), on murder of Gungudhur Shaetry instructed 
to provide for eafety of eurviving parties connected 
with the Baroda miesion to Poooa, 416. | 

Colonel, treaties coocluded by, with Khypoor 
and Hyderahad, in Sinde, 494; created a baronet, 
546; hie negotiatione with Sinde, 588. 

Pottinger, Major, political agent in Kohistan, 559; 
driven from hie post, ib.; his objectiona to the Aff- 
ghan proposale overruled, 566; nominatea a new 
goveroor of the province of Huzareh, 586. 

Poverio, Clement, a European commaaoding company 
in service of Mahomet Ali, receivee overturea from 
Nnajeraj for aasiatance in obtaining possession of 
Trichioopoly, 33; proceede to Captain Daltoo, com- 
municates all that passed with Nunjeraj, is inatructed 
to return to the camp, and avow hie willingoese to 
undertake the required task, ib.; makee terme with 
Nuojeraj to receive 23,000 rupees, to seize on the gate 
nearest to the Mysorean camp, and to hoiet aignal for 
their army to move, 33, 34; his plan to entrap 
Nuojeraj defeated by Mahomet Ali’e brother-in-law, 
34, 

Powell, Lieutenant-Colonel, joined by Himmut Ba- 
hendur, enters country of Bundlecnod, and reduces 
the forts, 300. 

Powys, Mr., takes a conspicuous part in debate of 
House of Commone oo East-India Bill of coalition 
ministry, 180. ; 

Praed, Mr., his motion respecting the revocation of 
Lord Heyteshury’s appointment to the governor- 
generalahip of Iodia, 520, ae 

Presa, liberty of ia Iodia granted by Lord William 
Beotinek, 522. 

Freeton, Major, takee Theagur from the French, 79. 

Price, Mr., commiasioned trom Ava to ascertain terme 
of peace, 474; returns to Ava to procure ratification 
of treaty, 475. / 

Prince Regeaot (afterwarde George IV.) admits officere 
of the East-India Company’a service to the order of 
the Bath, 456. ; 

Pritzler, General, obligea peiahwa to change hia couree, 
442; proceeda to rednce forta and strongholds of 
Poona; rajah of Satara and family fall into his hands, 
ib, 

Prome, advance upon, by Sir A. Campbell, 469; who 
takes poesession thereof, 470. 

Province Wellesley, territory on main land ceded by 
king of Queda, so called, 489. 

Pulo Penang, tranaferred to East-India Company by 
Captain Light, and called Prince of Walea Island, 
49 


9. 
Puaniar, battle of, 606. 


Purneah, foujdar of, takes the field on eaatern bank of 
Gangee, with the supposed intention of joining the 
ahazada, 83; he is appareotly appeased, &4. 


Pursajee Bhooslah eucceede hia father, Rughoojee 
Bhonaley, as rajah of Nagnore, 434; hia weaknesa of 
mind, and death, ib.; evideoce of his having beeao 
murdered by Appa Sabib discovered, 445. 


Purearam Thappa killed in personal encounter with 
Lientenant Boilean, 400. 


Purseram Bhow, commanding Mahratta army, joined by 
Engliah detachment, movea to attack Darwar, which 
ultimately surrenders, 195; hia army, with Britieh 
detachment under Captain Little, proceeds to attack 
Dooradroog, 204; marches towarde Chittadroog, which 
ie deemed too etrong for attack, ib.; arrives at Hooly 
Onore, which is attacked and taken, ib.; his admira- 
tion of the humane conduct of a Britieh officer, 205; 
inetead of joining Lord Cornwallis, prefere plundering 
expedition into Bednora, 206; alarmed at approach 
of Kummer-oo-Deen, ib. 

Purwan, battle of, 649, 550; leada to the aurrender of 
Dost Mahomed, 550. 

Pym, Captain, opene fire upon enemy’a ehipe in har- 
bour of S¢. Paul’e, Iele of Bourbon, which ent their 
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cables and drift ashore, 365; recaptures Windham | Raymond, M., hie indefatigable labours to increase the 


Eact-Indiaman, aod attacks French squadron in the 
eee of Port Sud-Eat, Mauritius, without success, 
8. 


Q. 


Queda, possession of, secured to Siamese by treaty 
with English, 477; repeated engagements of British 
goveroment to king of, 489; Captain Light receives 
Pulo Peosng from the king of, and transfera it to East- 
Indias Company, ib.; arrangements made with king 
of, for payment of annual sum in compeneation of lass 
of revenue from transfer of the island, ib.; further 
cession of territory made by king of, and consequent 
increase of annus] payment, ib.; king of, expelled by 
the Siamese, takes refuge in Prince of Wales Ieland, 
subsequently removes to Province Wellesley, but is 
prevailed an to return to Prince of Wales Island, ib.; 
remarke on conduct of Britieh government in relation 
to king of, 489; 490; opinion of Lord William Ben- 
tiuck ou his treatment, 490; Siamese expelled fram 
capital of, ib. ; remarks on conduct of British sutho- 
Titles in respect to the attack an, ib.; disputes of the 
king with British gaverament, and his removal to 
Malacca, 490, 491; British resident aids Siamese in 
recapture of, 491; his conduct disapproved hy go- 
veroment of Bengsl, who forbid British authorities ta 
interfere, ib.; prohibition arrives too late, ib.; Si- 
amese repossess themselvee of, ib.; observations by 
Court of Directora on the subject, ih. 

Quetta, town of, 537, 588; General England arrives at, 
581; and leaves it for Kandahar, ib. 


R. 


Raffles, Mr., firet suggeets reduction of Dutch eettle- 
ments to Lord Minto, 373; appoiated lieutenant- 
governor by Lord Minta, 377; proceeds to court of 
sultan of Djoejocarta, his reception, treaty concluded, 


378. 

Rainer, Admiral, requested to proceed to Trincomalee, 
253; refuses to co-operate in attack on Mauritius, 
254. 

Raitt, Captain, elain, 548. 

Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib, with 150 French 
from Pondicherry joins detachment of 4,000 sepoys 
sent by his father to act agsiost Clive at Arcot, 
24; his terror at a ball passing throngh palace 
at Arcot, ib.; intelligence reaches him of the 
communications between Clive aud the Msbrattas, 
becomes appreheneive of the result, and sends s flag 
of truce with proposals for surrender of the fort, 25; 
Clive’s reply, ih.; surprisee the camp of the Mah- 
rattas, 26; makee a forced march to join reinforce- 
ments from Pondicherry, ib. ; : 

Rajahmundry, MM. Conflans fliea thither after his defeat 
by Colanel Forde, 65. ? 

Rajpoot states, treaties concluded with, 433. 

Rajpootana, dutiee of allotted to Sir Charlea Metcalfe, 
481. 

Ram Doe (son of Ummer Sing) intimates his father’e 
desire to negotiate, 405. 

Ram Narrain (governor of Bebar), on approach of the 
Shazada’s army, marches out of the city, and en- 
camps under ite walls, 84; is warned hy Colonel 
Calliaud not to come to action, disregarde the wars- 
ing, and ig totally defeated, ih.; is distrueted by 
Meer Jsffier, who seeks to aasassinate him, and 
assured by Clive that if he present himeelf to the 
nabob, and acknowledge hie anthority, he will be 
continued in government, 89; tenders hie eubmiesiun 
tn nabob, and ie confirmed in appointment, ib.; 
evadea demand of Meer Cossim for settlement of 
accounts; deeigne formed ageinat his power and life 
by Meer Cossim, ih.; promieee accounta, but does 
not produce them, ib.; renders accounts, which are 
unsatisfactory, 90; is eeized, and his effects con- 
fiscated, ib.; ia eventually murdered, ib. ; place and 
wales of bie pope) ae 

Rameurh, surrender of, Sen 

Raneoan entered by the Englieh, 462; fired by the 
Burmese, 468. ; 

Ratcliff, Major, commande columo at siege of Deeg, 
318. 


influence of the French in the Deccan, 224; puts 
dawn rebellion agsinst the Nizam, takes prisoner 
Ali Jah, who destroya himself by poieon, ib. ; hie 
death and character, 234; is succeeded by M. Peron, 


ib. 

Read, Captain, offere to put Nizam in poesession of the 
lower fort of Goorumconds if allowed the manage- 
meut of attack, 203; his offer accepted, ib.; carries 
the fort and delivers it to Nizam, 205. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed to escart sup- 
plies to srmy advancing on Scringspatam (last war 
with Tippoo), 236, 

Reevee, Captain, killed, 584. 

Revell and Glase, twu British officere, spared by French 
from massacre of their campanions, near Conjeveram, 
and made prisouere, 26; required to write to Clive, 
informing him thst if the pagoda of Coojeveram 
were attacked, they would be expoeed on the walle, 
ib.; they desire that 10 regard for them may induce 
Clive to discontinue his operations, ib. 

Reyuell, General, commands column ofattack at second 
slege of Bhurtpore, 485. 

Reza Saib, army of, defeated. and dispersed by Captain 
Little (Lord Cornwallis’a war with Tipps), 205. 

Richarda, Major, his success in attack npon position of 
the enemy near Jyetuck, 395; attacks and pute to 
flight a hody of enemy in Nagpore, 446. 

——-—— Colonel, clesrs Asssm from Burmeee 470 ; 
advances upon Rungpore, carries etockade and various 
posts (Burmese war), ih.; Buddhist priest admitted 
to conference with, and surrender of Rungpore, 470, 
471. 








Brigadier-General, eucceeds in attack npon 
enemy’s right, at Arracan, 472. 

Richmond, Duke of, reads, in House of Lorde, an 
article from a newspaper, announcing prevalence of 
report that the king had withdrawn hie approbation 
from the India Bill of the coalition minietry, and aleo 
hie confidence from its suthora, 180, 181. 

Rika Bashee furt, surrender snd re-capture of, 558, 559. 

Roherta, James, aod Beecher, Messrs., appointed hy 
Court of Directors ta mske inspection of Colonel 
Maclean’s papers, with reference tn his authority to 
tender Hastiags’s resigoation, 134, 

Roberts, Lieutenant, despatched with Major Hearsey 
to confer with Mooftee during Bsreilly riats, 415, 

Raherts, Lientenant-Colovel, appointed to command 
detachment fram Madras to co-operate at Hydershad 
with British troope against French force at that place, 


235. 

Roherts, Colonel, commander of brigade in the Aff. 
ghanistan campaign, 536; captures Meer Shah Maho- 
med, 596. - 

Robineon, Captain, aurrendere at Vanismbaddy under 
perole, breaka hia parole, oheya orders of Captain 
Orton to surrender Eroad, and perishes in a dungeon 
at Seringapatam, 117, 

Robineon, Captain W., despatched with summone to 
General Janeeens to surrender Dutch possessions 
in Java, and the goswer, 374. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, arrives at the Mogul court, deputed 
by Jsmes I., 7. 

Rohiteund, curiaus particulars of state of society in, 
411; remarkable and characteristic feature in cri- 
minal] etatistics of, ib.; crimee hy which distin- 
guished, ib.; grievances and discontent of the 
people, 412; fanstical attachment of the people tn 
their chiefe, and their fidelity, ib. 

Rohilla chiefs, fesre entertained of ineurrection of, 231. 

Rohillaa, vizier desirous of attacking the, 124; defeat 
of, by the English brigade, 125; their origin and 
conquests, ib. 

Rose, Lientenant, etorms Holkar’s battery before 
Delhi, gains possession of it, epikea the guna, and 
retreats with emall loss, 315. 

Rose, Lieutenant, Suns posaeasion of heights above 
Belaspore, after defeating body of Kuhloora troops, 
388; makes proposale to three sirdars commandio 
enemy’s troopa, who accept them, and pase wit 
their troope into his rear, 404. 

Roughsedge, Major, dispatched to reioforce Colonel 
Bradehaw, 400, 

Ronseel, Colonel, fourteen officers, and a number of 
troops, made prisoners by Colonel Forde, near Chin- 
surah, 83. 
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Rowley, Commodore, ordered to blockade French 
islands in lodian seae, 364; makee unaucceseful 
descent on Island of Bourhon, tb.; appt a vearel 
with cartel flag to convey widow and children of 
General Dee Brusels to Mauritiua 365; sails with 
equadron to resume blockade of Maunritine, takes 
Geveral Abercromhie with him, and proceeds to 
Rodriguez, 368, 869. 

Roydoolooh (dewan of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) engaged ia 
couspiracy against hia master, 52; advises Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah to retire to Moorahedabad, 54; is alienated 
from Meer Jaffier, 79. 

Royle, Captain, commanda a detachmeaot from Agra, 
falla in with the cavalry of Bappoogee Scindia, and 
totally routs it, 323; attacks and defeats Hernant 
Singh, 324. 

Rughoojce Bhonslah (rajah of Nagpore) invariahly 
resists attempte of British government to establish 
subsidiary alliance with atate of Berar, 434; is suc- 
ceeded hy his aon Pursajee Bhonslah, ib. 

Rugovath Row, negotiations with, hy the English, 143; 
aucceeds to office of peishwa, and engagea in war with 
Nizam Ali, ib.; makes peace with Hyder Ali, who 
engagea to pay tribute to him, and relinquishea his 
design upon Carnatic, ih.; commences march towards 
Poonah, hut returos, ib.; his difficulties and diatress, 
ib.; concludes treaty with the English, and East- 
India Company agree to aid him on certain conditione, 
143, 144; ie hound not ta make war in Carnatic, to 
assist ahipa of East-India Company, and protect 
cargoea, 144; defeated, and his forces diapereed, ib; 
effecte junction with Colonel! Keating, ib.; action 
takes place, and ends in favour of the English, ib.; 
required by treaty between English and Mahrattas 
to diaband his army, which he refuses, 145; new 
agreement made with, under which he is to he regent 
only, 146; seeke to stimulate his European allies, ih. ; 
committee of field deputies become deepondent, and 
open negotiations with authorities of Poonah, ih.; 
his surrender beiag demanded by Poona ministers, 
he providee for hia own twafety, 147; eacapes from 
Scindia, with whom he had taken refuge, and is re- 
ceived hy Colonel] Goddard with little cordiality, 
148. 

Rumbold, Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas), appointed 
president and governor of Madras by Court of Direc- 
tora, 154; complaine that French troops are enter- 
tained in Guntoor notwithstanding nizam’a promiae 
to procure their removal, 155. 

Sir Thomas, proporee recall of Mr. Hollond 
from court of nizam, and quits India, leaving minute 
recommending Mr. Hollond’e auspenaion fai the 
service, 156; hia recommendation carried into effect 
by Mr. Whitehill, ib.; assurea Court of Directora 
that everything waa quiet in Carnatic at the time of 
his departure from Tadia, ib.; ie aucceeded by Mr. 
Whitehill, ih. 

Rungpore, poseession of, ohtained by Colonel Richards; 
his justification of the concesaione granted to the in- 
habitante, 471. 

Runjeet Singh, British government firat become con- 
nected with, hy treaty, 362; gradually extenda hia 
power and influence over whole country between the 
Sutlege and Jumna, 483; difficultiea of throwing hia 
power hack heyond the Sutlege, ih.; seizes Peahawur, 
532, 533; treaty with, 534; directs hia military force 
agaioat Affcghanistan, 535; death of, 54u; called tbe 
**Lion of the Punjah,’’ ib. 

Ruvjore Sing Thappa recommended to put himself in 
communication with Colonel Bradshaw, 393. 

Ruseell, Mr., proposed as British resident at Tanjore 
by Lord Pigot, 152. 

Ruasell, Lieutenant-Colonel, hia brilliant service at 
battle of Mahidpore, 440. 

Rugsia at war with Persia, 530; her rising power, and 
her encroachments on the Persian and Tarkish 
territories, 530, 531; her imsidioue policy, 531; 
her intrigues with the Affghans, 533; and with the 
Persians, ib. 

Be epare military preparations at, hy rajah of Barar, 

Ryaccottah aurrenders to Major Gowdie, 199; its 
strength, ib. 

Ryaa, Lieutenant-Colonel, proceeda to attack gateway 
to left of principal battery at Bhurtpore, 320; alterca- 
tion of, with Colonel Maitland as to relative aituation 
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of breach and trenchee, ib.; compele enemy to quit 
their post, hut is prevented by a deep drain from pur- 
euing hie euccesses, ib. : 

Ryves, Captain, fruatratee attempta of enemy fo drive 
British veesela from the etation at Rangoon by fire- 
rafta, 467. 


S. 


Sasdut Ali; see Vizier Saadut, and Oude. ; 

Sadleir, Mr., communicates with Tippao Sultan, and ia 
ready to assent to demand of Tippoo’e agent for sur- 
render of Maogalore previously to releaee of English 
prisoners, 170. . 

Sadrasa and Pulicat taken by the Englieh soon after 
arrival of Lord Macartney in India, 105. 

St. David, Fort. (See Fort St. David.) en 

St. Denia (Isle of Bourbon), captured by British force, 
367 ; ordnance found 3t, and loea auatained in conquest 


of, ib. : 

St. Leger, Colonel, march of cavalry under, 286; his 
brilliant succeeain Travancore, 360; hia repreheneible 
conduct in regard to the discontent in the army of 
Madrae, 362; anepension of, 363. 

St, Luhia, Chevalier, his intrigues, 146. 

St. Paul’s (Isle of Bourbon), ordnance found at, 367. 

St. Susanne, Colonel (commandant io Isle of Bourhoo), 
escapea with difficulty, 367; allowed to depart to 
France or Mauritius on parole, ib. 

Salabut Juog choten hy the French as new ruler of the 
Deccan, 22; removes his brother by poison, 38; 
forgea edict of emperor confirming Dupleix in office 
of naboh, ib.; assistance rendered him by M. Bussy, 
41; advance of, demands Mogul’e trihute, ib.; ap- 
plied to hy M. Conflana for asaistance, 65; advances 
to Hydcrabad, ih.; commande Anunderauze to quit 
the Engliah and repair to his lawful master, 66; in- 
telligence of hie advance received by the English, ih. ; 
ia diapozed, by fall of Masulipatam, to negotiate, and 
concludes treaty, 67; seeks to prevail on Colonel 
Forde to grant assistance against Nizam Ali, which 
ia refused, ih.; after unsuccessfully contending for 
eavercignty of the Deccan, hecomes prisoner of Nizam 
Ali, 111. 

Sale, Major (afterwarde Sir Rohert), the first man who 
appeared on the top of the works at Kemendine, 463 ; 
kills Burmese chief of high rank in aingle combat, 
465; leads detachment againat Burmese intrench- 

eae 467; leads column of attack on Burmeee army, 
ih, 

—— Colonel, wounded in boat at Melloon, 474. 

—— General, commander of brigade in the Affghan 
campaign, 534; commanda the aaaault at Ghuznee, 
and ia wounded, 542; left in command of the Bengal 
force, 544; made knight commander of the Bath, 546. 

—— Sir Robert, his deaultory contests in Affghanistan, 
549; hia march to Jelalahad, and his difficulties at 
the Khoord Kahool pass and other places, 554; his 
arrangements at Jelalahad, 555; refuses to evacuate 
the place, 555, 571; his heroic defence, 574; signally 
defeats Akhar Khan, aad ie relieved hy General 
Pollock, 675; Lord Ellenborough’e correspondence 
respecting, 577, 578; leavea Jelalahad, and marches 
on Kahool, 583; occupies the Urghandee paes, and 
receives the Britieh prisoners, 586. 

Sale, Lady, wounded.in the Boothauk pass, 568; de- 
livered up as a prisoner, 569; reatored to liberty, 586. 

Saleh, Mahomed Khan, traasfers the English priaoners 
to the British general, 586. 

Salsette and Caranja fall into hands of Eoglish, 143; 
capture of, a questionable act, 145; posseesion of 
long desired by East-India Company, ih.; restored 
hy convention with Mahrattas, 147, 

Samoga taken. poseeasion of hy Captain Little, and 
cruel treatment of prisoners by Mahrattas, 205, 206; 
retakeh hy Kummer-oo-Deen, 206, 

Sanford, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain 
terma of peace, 474. 

Sarun, serious diaturbances at, created by the Nepau- 
leae, 390. 

Sattara becomes the residence of the Mahratta rajah, 
and principal seat of Mahratta power, 14; falls into 
the hands of Aurungzehe, ih. ; explosion of a mine at, 
destroya two thoueand of the hesiegers, ih.; Chunda 
Sahib made prisoner and marched there, 18; but 
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rede hie freedom and departs from, 19; affaira of, 

Sattara, rajah of, falle into hands of English, 103; mo- 
tivea of governor-general for restoring him to sove- 
reignty, 450; portion of territory aeaigned to him, ib.; 
the nomiaal head of the great Mahratta confederacy, 
525; hia treacherous conduct, ib.; Sir J. Carnac’s 
viewe respecting, 525, 526; hia interviewa with Sir 
J, Carnac, and his obstinacy, 527; hia deposition, ib. ; 
me numerous agenta in India and England, 527, 
528, 

Satttmuagul taken by Colonel Floyd (Lord Cornwallia’a 
war witb Tippoo), 192. 

Savandroog, conduct of aiege of, iatruated to Colonel 
Stuart, 202; taken by storm, 202, 203. 

Scheenaas (station of pirates infesting Persian Gulf) 
stormed and carried by Englieh, 371. 

Scindia, hia influence, 147; agreemeat concluded with, 
ib.; aided by Holkar, 148; hia friendly profeesions 
towards the Eagliah, ib.; negotiation commenced 
and broken off, ib.; is attacked by General Goddard 
with aucceas, ib.; his army approaches Colonel 
Camac’s camp at Seronge, and canaonsdes it, 150; 
harasaea Colonel Camac’s retreating force, but is 
attacked and defeated, treaty concluded with, pro- 
mises hia influence to procure peace with peishwa, 
150, 151; his predominant influence at Poona, 231; 
hia forces, combioed with those of the peishwa, de- 
feated by Holkar at Poona, 278; meeta evasively over- 
tures of British resident, addressea governor-general, 
announces hie march towards the Deccan, 281; his 
letter te Coloael Close, ib.; his reply to Colonel 
Collina, refers discussion of communication to per- 
aonal conference; meeting of Colonel Collins, 282; 
declares bis surprise at couclusion of defensive alli- 
aoce between British government and peishwa, ib. ; 
points pressed on hia notice by Colonel Collins, 
283; his dislike to march of British troops to Poona, 
ib.; grouads of suspicion against, ib.; required to 
disavow imputation of confederacy with Holkar and 
rajah of Berar, ib.; admits that treaty of Bassein 
contains nothing at variance with hie rights, but de- 
clinea promising not to disturb it until after the con- 
fereoce with the rajah of Berar, 284; hia insultiag 
remark at the close of the confereace with Colonel 
Collins, ib.; his meeting with rsjab of Berar, ib.; bis 
continued evasious aud insulting conduct, ib.; de- 
cline of his local suthority in Hiadostan, 286; enter- 
taius suapiciona of Perron, 288; rescues the emperor, 
Shah Allum, from Gholaum Kaudir, 289; with rajah 
of Berar eatera territories of Nizam, 290; coufede- 
ratea retire, and are joined by body of infaotry under 
French officera, ih.; his Deccan Invincihles entirely 
defeated by General Lake, 291; makes overtures of 
negotiation to General Wellesley, and euapension of 
arma agreed upon, 294; withholds compliance witb 
terme of armiatice, 295; is attacked and defeated by 
General Wellesley at Argaum, ib.; treaty of peace 
concluded by, 298, 299; treaty of alliance aigned by, 
302—304; promises to adopt measures suggested by 
General Wellesley, 310; hia aid called for in support 
of the common cause of the allies, ib.; agreea to re- 
ceive British force for protection, 324; demands re- 
storation of fort of Gwalior andcountry of Gohud, ib.; 
diacussion with British government oa claim, 325; 
engagea to lend all aid in hia power for prosecutiog 
war against Holkar, to renounce his pretensions, and 
confirm treaticea with minor atates, ib.; suggeations 
offered to, on part of British government, and de- 
claration of his ministers ia reply to suggestions, ib.; 
hia proposed reliance on British government for pe- 
cunlary assistance, aad arrival in his camp of Shirzee 
Rao Ghatgay, ib.; narrative of his marriage witb 
daughter of Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, and ita circum- 
stances, ib.; dismisses Shirzee Rao from employ- 
ment, and causes him to be arrested, 325, 326; great 


check letal: hie mareh to Oujein, ib.; hia dismay at 
eparture of Mr. Jenkina, and entreatiea for hia re- 
turn, 330; hia vacillating and treacheroua conduct 
towarda Mr. Jeakina, ib.; his Pindarries attack and 
plunder the British camp, ib.; hia hypocrisy and 
audacity, 331; remarkable history of letter from to 
governor-general, ib.; hie abuae of -Mr. Webbe, 
332; concluaion of his letter to Marquis Wel- 
lealey, ib.; aaswer to complainta of, 392, 333; 
expresses regret at continuance of war betweea 
Holkar and Engliah, 335; his plan for putting an 
end to it by marching to Bhurtpore, and assumiag 
character of mediator, ib.; further illustratioas of bis 
duplicity, ib.; commudication of one of hia aervants 
to Colonel Close, 336; profeesca pacific feelings, and 
retirea to Subdulghur, 337; oae of hia miaiatera 
waits on Mr. Jenkins to announce movement of 
Shirzee Rao towards Bhurtpore, ib.; an andience 
demanded of by resideat, which is granted, aod 
explanations aad profesaions offered, ib.; repeate 
request to Mr. Jenkins that hostilities may be sus~ 
pended with Holkar,ib.; requests removal of Colonel 
Martiadell, ib.; renewa his request for the removal 
of Colonel Martiodell, 338; viait of to Bappoogee 
Sciadia, ib.; his visit to Holkar, ib.; his letter to 
Lord Lake aad answer, 938, 339; receives memorial 
from British resident, and suddeoly retires to Shoo- 
ore, ib.; letter to and from Lord Lake, and his 
urther commuoicationa with Britiah resident, 340; 
sacrificea to, propoaed by Marquia Corowallis, 343; 
becomes less indisposed to peace, 344; auccessful 
oegotiation with, aud treaty concluded by Colonel 
Malcolm, 346; transfer of Gwalior and Gohud to, 
ib. ; personal allowance to be paid agreed to by East. 
India Company, and jaghires assigned to hia wife aad 
daughter, ib.; extraordiaary article of treaty, by 
which he agrees never to admit Shirzee Rao to his 
councila, &c., ib.; disappoints policy of Sir George 
Barlow by not consenting to accept Tonk Rampoora 
in place of pension, 347; his treatment of Kurreem 
Khan Piadarrie, 423; makes treaty with Cheeto 
Piodarrie, 424; aeaents to pasaage of British troops 
through bia territoriea, 431; his correspondence with 
Nepaul detected, ib.; treaty concluded with, by 
Captsin Close, 431-433 ; hia collusion with Piadarrie 
leaders, and his waverings, 438; recalls Jeswunt Rao 
Lar from Aseeergurh, but hie order dieregarded, 
452; pressea for the punishment of Jeswunt Rao Lar 
without reducing fortresa of Asseergurh, 453; evi- 
deace of hie perfidy discovered in Asseergurh, 454; 
history of the house of, after the death of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, 596 et seq.; the goverument assumed by 
his widow, and afterwards by a boy of the Scindian 
family, who ia aucceeded by Bhageerut Rao, ib.; 
difficultiea of the reigning family, 599, 600. (See 
Gwalior and Bhageerut Rao.) 


Scott, Major, overturea made to, by Ducaral on behalf 


of Francia, for recoociliation with Haatings, 138; 
procurea a seat in Parliament, and presents peti- 
tion from Hastings to be heard in defence, 192, 
183. 


—— Colonel, succeede Mr. Lumsden as resident at 


Lucknow, auggeeta preparation of etatement of 
number and expense of troops, &c., 263; hia opinion 
oo state of the couotry (Oude), 264; suggesta that, 
by following hia advice, the aflaire of the country 
might be admioiatered for the benefit of the people 
and the reputation of the prince, 265; bia report to 
governor-general, 266; hia appeal to the vizier, 267; 
his construction of vizier’s iotentions of appropriating 
the property of Bho Begum acknowledged to ba 
true, 268, 269; exposes avarice aud dishonesty of the 
vizier, 269; desires that auspected persoas may be 
painted out, but condcmna vexatious and indis- 
crimiaate accusation, ib.; hia injudicious conduct 
witb regard to certain aumila, 270, 


influence of Shirzee Rao over, ib.; marchee from | Scott, Colonel Hopetoua, measurea taken by, in Nag- 


Borhampore, ib.; marchea in direction of Bhopal, 
327; his design to levy contrihutiona ou nahob of 
Bhopal, ib.; hia advance into territories of rajah of 
Berar, 328; his answers to the resident’s inquiries as 


pore, 495; attacked hy Arabs at Seetabuldee, and 
general actioa followe, ib.; attack on city of Nagpore 
conducted by, 437; appoiated to command storming 
party at Chanda, 447. 


to his views, ib.; uew grounds of remonstrance with, | Scott, General, commander of brigade in Affghaniatan, 


ib. ; advances to andinvests the fort of Saugur, and as- 


535; made knight companion of the Bath, 546. 


sumes tone of arrogance and defiance towards British | Scott, Lieutenant, effects his escape, severely wounded, 


representative, 329; applies to the resident to post- 


from elaugbter of British force at Ramoo, 467. 


pone his departure, and makes solemn promice uf | Scrapton and Walsh, Messrs., appointed deputies to 
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Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, searched for concealed arma, 
called upon to part with their ewords, refuse, and 
deliver their proposals, 48. 

Scrapton, Mr., exerte himealf to divest of suspicion the 
mind of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 51; receives two lacs for 
services to Meer Jaffier, 55; uadeceiyea Omichund aa 
to his reward, 57. 

Sehee, chief place of the Kojuks, attacked and aban- 
doaed, 551. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 434; hill of annexed to British 
residency, 486. 

Seiks, treaty with the, 534; their military force against 
Affghanistan, 535; refuse to enter the Khyber Pass, 


571. 

Selim, only son of Akbar, after a brief struggle ascende 
the throne, 6; aesumeas the name of Ten eiaks Con- 
queror of the World, ib. (See Jehangir.) 

Senior, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand 
rupees on elevation of Noojum-ad-Dowlah to muenud 
of Bengal, 100. 

Sepoya, their ineffectual attempt at eacape from Ghuz- 
nee, 574. 

Seringapatam, Tippoo retirees with bis main army to, 
191; advance of Lord Cornwallis upon, 195; plan and 
operation of attack upon by Lord Cornwallia, 196, 197; 
its atrength, &c., 206; cloaely invested on its two 
priacipal sides, 206—210; retirement of Britiah army 
from, 216; British army under General Harrie appear 
before, 237; takeo hy storm, 238; account of con- 
queat, 238, 239; account of loga eustained in capture, 
243; permanent command of, intruated to Colonel 
Wellesley, ih.; fortress and ialand of, transferred to 
East-India Company, 246; documents and evidence 
of aecret intercourse between Tippoo, Mahomet Ali, 
and son, found there, 257; advantage of conqueat of, 
280; discontent at, 363, 

Seringham, French abandon their posts, and retreat 
thither with losa, 29; taken poasession of hy Captain 
Dalton, and French troops marched to Fort St. 
David, 31; D’ Auteuil retirea to, 58; taken hy Crillon, 
75. 

Sevajee, Mahratta leader, eon of Shahjee, 12; Aurung- 
zehe opens 4 correspondence with, 12, 13; proposes 
submiasion to Aurungzebe, 13; a Brahmin despatched 
to confer with him, ih.; embraces the plan propoaed 
by the Brahmin for getting rid of his employer, ib. ; 
treacheroualy kills Afzool Khan, ib.; succession of 
disasters compels him to submit to Aurungzehe, 
invited to Delhi, and permiasion promised him to 
return to the Deccan, ib.; proceeds to Delhi, but the 
emperor declices seeing him, ib.; placed under re- 
straint by Aurnngzebe, but effecta his escape, ib.; 
uppliea himself to establish his power and influence, 
ih.; procures from Aurnngzebe recognition of his title 
ofrajah, ih.; resumes his warlike habits, takes several 
important places, and plundera Surat, ih.; fits out 
a powerful fleet to co: operate with his troops by land, 
and determines to assume the atyle of an independent 
prince, ib.; enthroned with the reverence and 
grandeur of eastern potentates, ih.; continuea his 
predatory aystem of warfare, Beejapoor and Golconda 
chief aufferera, 14; dies, and is succeeded by his son 
Sumbhajee, ib.; throne of reatored hy marquia of 
Hastinga, 451. 

Severndroog (pirate fort on coast of Concan) attacked 
nnd captured hy Commodore James, 41. 

Shafteahury, Earl of, proposes to move that East-Indiz 
Company be heard by counsel at bar of the House of 
Lorda, 511. 

Shah Allum (son of Aurungzeba) ordered with an army 
to Concan to reduce Mahratta forces on sea-coast, 14; 
his army auffera from peatilence, and he ia com- 
pelled to return, ib.; aucceeda to the throne of his 
father, 15. 

Shah Allum (Emperor) defeata Ram Narrain nt Patna, 
84 ; defeated hy Colonel Czlliand, marchea for Bengal, 
returns to Patna, which heattacks without succeae, and 
is compelled to withdraw by arrival of Captain Knox, 
84, 85 ; defeated hy Major Carnac, 88; and accepts over- 
ture from him, 89; confers khelaut on Meer Coasim, 
ih. ; saved by Major Carnac from death during insur- 
rection in hie camp, ib.; marches in direction of 
Oude, ih.; in camp with vizier at Allahabad, 95; ad- 
dreeses a letter to Major Munro soliciting protection, 
97; marches in eame direction with Engliah, and 
pitches hia tent every night within short distance of 
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Britieb detachment, ib.; seeke interview with Major 
Munro, and renews request, ib.; is received under 
British protection, ib.; name of, employed by vizier 
to extort money from Meer Coesim, ib. ; takes up hie 
reaidence at Allahahad, 101; Clive meditates set« 
tlement with, 102; transfer of vizier?» dominions to, 
contemplated, but disapproved by Clive and Court of 
Directors, ib.; compelled to abandon his claim to 
jaghire and arrears of tribute, ib.; beatowe dewanny 
of Bengal, Behar, and Oriesa on East-india Com- 
pany, ib.; hie applications to Englieh for assistance to 
enahle him to march to Delhi meet with refusal, 124; 
receives aid from the Mahrattas, ib.; transfers to 
Mahrattae districts assigned for hie support by British 
government, and British government resume the dis- 
tricts, ib.; paymentof tribute to, by British govern- 
ment, discontinued, ih. ; territories of, ceded to vizier, 
ib, many years a suffering captive, 289; his audience 
with General Lake, ib.; his wretched atate and for- 
tune, 290. 

Shah Bay Khan (Pindarry) attaches himeelf to service 
of Scindia, 462. : 

Shah Jehan, succeeds to the throne, 7; his crnelties, 
ib.; prosecntes war in the Deccan, takes possession 
of several fortresses, and extorta monéy or an acknow- 
ledgment of eupremacy from various princes, ib. ; his 
intercourse with the Portugese, $; his revenge of the 
insult received from the Portuguese commander at 
Hooghly, ih.; carries on warlike operations on a 
large scale, and takes meaaures for subjugation of the 
Deccan, ib.; immenee force collected, ib.; delivers 
up country and people of the Deccan to fire and 
sword, ib, ; one hundred and fifteen towns aad castles 
taken, ib.; compele the kings of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda to propitiate him by the most humiliating sub- 
missiona, ih,; grants commiseions to kinge of Bceja- 
poor and Golconda, after reducing them from the rank 
of aovereign, ib. ; afflicted with illness, government 
devolvea upon Dara, his aeal to he considered as valid 
as that of the emperor, 9; recovers, and Dara returna 
the government into hie hands, ib.; victory of 
Aurungzehe and Morad excites alarm in the court of, 
ib.; made prisoner hy Aurungzehe, ih. ; hia death, 12; 
suspicion entertained as to cause, ib. 

Shah Mahomed, compelled to submit to Sir Charles 
Napier, 596. 

Shakespear, Lieutenant, at Oude, 524. 

Sir R., advancea with the Kuzzulback horae 
to Bameean to release the British prisoners, 586. 

Shamlee arrival of Colonel Burn there, who takes 
possession of a mud fort, 316; his gallaat defence, 








lf. 

Shamrow Madik, his designs in bringing Toolsee Bhye 
to notice of Jeewunt Rao Holkar, 438. 

Shapooree, disputes with Burmese reapecting, 459. 

Shazada, Patna hesieged by, 80. 

Sheer, obtains imperial throne, 5; public works at- 
tributed to him, ib. ; death of aucceeded by a struggle 
for the crown, 6. 

Shelton, Brigadier-General, defeats the inaurgents of 
the Nazeem valley, 651; appointed coadjutor of Lord 
E!phinatone at Kahoocl, his bravery, 558, 659; hia in- 
effectual attack oo the village of Behmaureo, 560; 
causes of hie failure, 561, 562; hia judicious manage- 
meat of retreating forces, 569, 570. 

Sheoraj lands in diepute with Nepaulese occupied by 
British government, 391. 

Shere Mahomed defeated by Sir C. Napier, 494; his 
hostile spirit, 596; his defeat and flight, ib. 

Shiel, Mr., moves a clause for extending aupport in 
India to Roman Catholic Church, 510. 

Shikarpoor, captured by the English from Dhowndiz 
Waugh, 248; arrival of Shoojah Shah at, 537. 

Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, his atrociona character, and bis 
appointment ae Scindia’a dewan, 325, 326; dismissed 
and arrested by Scicadia, 326; his new career of in- 
trigue and crime, ib.; his vengeance, and pursuit of 
plunder, ib.; repairs to Poona, sits in dhurnn nt the 
door of the miniater, is inveigled into the house for 
the purpose of seizing him, but escapes, ib, ; hia in- 
fluence over Scindia, ib; attacks Cheonea, 327; his 
inveterata hatred of the British government, 335; 
marches towards Bhurtporc, 336; intimatee to Lord 
Lake thut he ia despatched to Bhurtpore to negotiate 
at request of British resident, 437; solicits conference 
with rajah of Bhurtpore, which ie dectined, ih, ; returng 
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to Weir, and is joined by Holkar, ib. ; Sciadia pre- 
eluded by treaty from employing him, 346. 
Shitabroy accompaniee Captain Kuox to Patoa, 85; 
apprehended by Warren Hasetinge, hut acquitted, 
123; hie desth, and ite preaumed causes, ib. 
Shooja, son of Shah Jehan, adminieters the government 
of Bengal, 9; advsuces towards the espital to claim 
the crown, ib.s diabelievee report of the emperor’s 
recovery, contiaues to advance, ie met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, eoa of Dara, and defeated, ib. ; 
besieged by Soliman, ib.; reinstated in government 
of Bengal, under promise of fidelity, ib.; solicits 
from Aurungzebe commiseion continuing him in the 
government of Bengsl, 10; takee the field st the head 
ofa numerous army, marchee on the capital, pasees 
Allahahad, takes up a position thirty miles from that 
city, snd waite the approach of Aurungzebe, ib.; 
engages united army of Aurungzebe and Mohsmmed, 
and ie defeated, ib.; report that he had fallen, 11; 
flight hecomee universal, ib. ; fliea in the direction 
of Bengal, pursued by Mohammed, ib.; bestowe his 
daughter on Mohammed, son of Aurungzehe, ib. ; 
Mohammed paseee over to, after abandoning the 
cause of his father, ib.; hie affectione slienated 
from Mohammed by the detestable policy of Aurung- 
tebe, ib.; has no belief in proteetatione of Mo- 
hammed, ib.; auffers Mohammed to depart with his 
wife and vast amount of wealth, ib.; compelled to 
quit hie dominione, seeke safety in Arracan, ib.; 
rourdered with two sone, and hia wife and two 
daughtere destroy themselves, ib. 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlsh, remark of Msjor Munro on his 
generalehip, 97; emperor’s complaint againat, ib. ; 
his treatment of Meer Cossim, 97, 98; refusee to 
eurrender Meer Coeeim to the Englieh, 98; proposes 
to withdraw protection from Meer Cossim, and allow 
his escape, refuses to surrender Sumroo, butsuggceta 
a scheme for bis asssesination, 98, 99; endeavours to 
get in rear of Britieh srmy, sttempt unsucceesful, 
contiaues to approach, 99 ; agreea to pay fifty lacs of 
rupees for indemnification of war, 102; is desirous of 
ohtaining aid of English government in invading 
Dooab and attacking Rohillas, 124; hisindecision of 
conduct, lays clsim to aseistance of British govern- 
ment, hie dastardly pusillanimity, refusee Colonel 
Champion use of csonon, and urges him to decline the 
fight, 125; promieee to assiat Colonel Champion, but 
remainé inactive till newe of the enemy’a defeat 
reaches him, then pushes into the camp, and carries 
off immenee plunder, ib.; placed in possession of 
conquered territory, ib.; begins to diminish his 
debte, 128; his death, ib.; is euceceded by his eon 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, ib. (See Onde, and Vizier.) 
Shoojsh Shsh (Ool-Moulk) sscends the Affghsn throne 
528-531; enters into a tresty with the English, 528; 
is dethroned, and takes refuge in the Britieh domi- 
nions, 531; supported by the British government, 
534; treaty with, ib.; aided by the Britieh, 534—536; 
his military foreee, 535; formally enthroned at Can- 
dahar, 638; his offera to the Ghiljie chiefe rejected, 
540; his fanatical opponenute, 542; triumphaatly 
enters his capital of Kabool, and exercisea the 
functions nf sovereignty, 543; geners] resistance to 
hie government, 549 et seq.; manifestation of open 
revolt against, 553; murdered, 576. : 
Shore, Mr., recommends inquiry before declaring laad 
settlement in Bengal perpetual, 219. 
Sir John, eucceeds Lord Cornwalliaas governor- 
general; hie character, &c., 223; his sttention di- 
rected to circnmatancea and position of the nizam 
and the Mahrattas, ih.; his policy as governor- 
general, 223, 224; the effects of hie ultra pacific 
olicy, ib.; diapatches assistance to put down re- 
ellion of Ali Jah, ib.; hia fear of offending the 
Mahrattas, ib.; compelled to depart from hia ordi- 
nary policy, and interposes to put down rehellion 
following the death of Fyzoolla Khan, 225; recog- 
nizes title of Vizier Ali to musnud of Oude, ib.; re- 
port reaches him hostile to claims of Vizier Ali to the 
throne of Oude, 226; proceeds to Oude, his meeting 
with Hussein Reza Khsn, and reenlts of meeting, 
ib.; result of his inveatigatione of claima of Vizier 
Ali, ih.; effect produced on his mind hy evidence 
which he collected relative to birth of Vizier Ah, 226, 
227; presumed causes of his apsthy to the question 


of the right of succegsion to the throne of Oude, 227 ; 


hie account of the succession of iatrigues which fol- 
lowed the death of Azoff-al-Dowlah, 227, 228; cha- 
racteriatic remark of, as to hie own inclinations, 228 ; 
hia views as to the government of Oude, ib.; dia- 
cussion by, of the question of eupporting the clsim 
of Saadut Ali, 228, 229; his pereoaal objection to 
acting against Vizier Ali overcome by sense of public 
duty, 229; ie elevated to Irieh peerage by title of 
Lord Teignmouth, and quite Iadia, ib. 

Shuldham, General, attempte to march force through 
Cachar and Manipur to the Burmese frontier, under- 
taking abandoned, 471. : 

Shumeheer Bshaudur, anbmiasion of, 901; articles and 
conditione of his submission, 30t, 902. wie 

Shums-ood-Dowlah, aecond aon of Saadut Ali, king 
of Oude, 525, 

Shumeoodeen Khan, nephew of Dost Mahomed, re- 
captures Ghuznee, 573, 574; defeated by Gencral 
Nott, 685. 

Siamese, treaty concluded with, by Britich government, 
476; illustrstion of the jealousy of, 476, 477; poe- 
aeseion of Queda secured to Siamese by treaty con- 
cluded with Lord Amherst, 489; territoriee of king 
of Queds invaded by, and quickly subdued, 1b.; ex- 
pelled from capital of Queda by Tuanko Kudir, 490; 
cruelty and oppression of, excite universal hatred, 
ib.; aided by blockading force of English, repoesese 
themeelves of Queda, 491 ; measures taken by Britieh 
government and its agente to conciliste, ib. 

Sibhald, Captain, killed at siege of Scringapatam (Lord 
Cornwallie’e war with Tippoo), 209. 

Sibley, Captaia, killed in Nepaul war, 401. 

Simonich, Count, Russian ambaseador at Tehran, 533 ; 
his recall, 534, 

Simpson, Msjor-General, commander of Shoojah Shah’s 
forces in Affghanietan, 535. 

Sinde, Amecra of, 538; state of, 587; historicsl review 
of, ib.; different treaties with, 587, 588,590; open- 
ing of the Indus, 588; political relations with, 588, 
589; unfriendliness of, to the Anglo-Indian srmy, 
590; occupied by British troops, 590; reduced by 
treaty to s dependency of Great Britsia, 591; Sir 
Charles Napier asaumes the chief military command, 
and sdopte new regulations, 691; the smeere de- 
feated by Sir Charlea Napier, who eaters the capital, 
and reducea them to aubjection, 594. 

Sinfray (French officer in service of Saoraj-oo-Dow)ah) 
advancee with guns st battle of Plassy, 53; finding 
himself unsupported, retires, ib. 

Singspore, rights of Dutch government there ceded to 
English, 485; ite commercial advantsgea, ib.; its 
eitustion under native rule, ih.; factory erected at 
by English, ib.; cession to E£ast-India Company 
of righte of native princes in, 486. 

Sirdare, territory of Herat transferred to the, 593. 

Skinner, Captain, his interview with Akbar Khan, 570; 
killed,ib, * 

Sleeman, Colonel, appointed resident at Gwalior, 604; 
hie Jettera on the etate of feeling there, ib. 

Sleigh, General, intercepts the escape of, and secures 
Doorjun Ssul (second aiege of Bhurtpore), 485. 

Smith, Adam, his claim to the discovery of the prine 
ciplee usually ascribed to him, 380; remarke of Mr. 
C. Grant on his objection to the union of governor 
and merchant, 386. 

Smith, Captain, his snswer to D’Auteuil’s demand of 
eurrender of Trichinopoly, 67; draws ont part of the 
garrison of Trichinopoly to protect reinforcement, 
ib. ; takea Gingee, 79. 

Smith, Colonel A., eupports Clive in repreasing muti- 
nous movement, 104. 

Smith, Colonel] Joseph, hie suapicions of Nizam Ali, and 
hia opinion of the intentions of Nizam Alisnd Hyder 
Ali, 112; hie want of acquaintance with the country 
aubjects him to aurpriee, ib.; attacked by Hyder 
Ali, whom he defeata, moves to Trinomaly, is joined 
by Colonel Wood, his expectation of finding stores 
disappointed, removes his troaps eastward, ib.; dis- 
covers atores subterraneously concealed, efficiency of 
hia troope increased, attacked by the enemy, etruggle 
ensues for poeseeaion of a hill, 112, 113° half. 
encircled hy Hyder Ali’e force, turos his gune upon 
enemy’e cavalry, who fly in confusion, forty-one 
pieces of artillery captured, 113; follows Hyder Ali, 
who retires, ib.; secret’ communication opened with, 
by Nizam Ali, 114 ; surrender of Kistnagherry to, 115; 
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takes meane for effectually meeting an expected 
attack of Hyder Ali, which are rendered unnecessary 
by Hyder’s retirement, 115; proceede to the pre- 
eidency, 116; lays before government Major Fitz- 
gerald’a report relating to Colonel Woad, ib. ; returne 
to the field, and watchee movemente of Hyder Ali, 
118. 

Smith, Mr., vated acting president at Madras, 161. 

Smith, Mr. Culling, receivea one lac thirty thousand 
rupees after elevation of Meer Cosaim, 88. 

Smith, General Lionel, Britiah army reinforced by hie 
arrival at Bhurtpore (first siege), 320; hia pursuit of 
Ameer Khan, 321; eommoned by Mr. Elphinstone, 
arrives at Poona, 430; resolves upon reducing Sattara 
and effecting junction with General Pritzler, which 
objecte are effected, 442; resumee pursuit of peishwa, 
ib. ; defeats peishwa’a army, ib. 

Smith, Cornet, chargea round base of hill at battle of 
Seetabuldee, 436. 

Smith, Lieuteoant-Colone], attacks pagoda of Kyloo 
without auccese (Burmese war), 465, 

Smith, Lieutenant J. C., killed, 595. 

Sneyd, Captain, with goveroor-general’s body-guard, 
charges amongst elephanta (Burmese war), 469, 

Snodgraas, Major, bis account of the critical situation of 
the British army at Rangoon, 468. 

Soliman, eon of Dara, witb a farce, meeta Shooja, and 
defeate bim, 9; besiezgea Shooja, ib.; marches to 
effect a junction with Dara, advaocing against Aurung- 
zebe and Morad, ih.; unable to effect the junction 
with Dara, 10; abandoned by greater part of his army, 
ib.; falls into the hands of Aurungzebe, 12, 

Soolahgur falls into the hands of the English, 76. 

Sooraj-co-Dowlab succeeda Aliverdi Khan as soubahdar 
of Bengal, 42; his unbappy character and edacaticn, 
ib.; his hatred of the Engliab, ih.; addresses letter 
to president of Calcutta requiring Kishindoss to he 
given up, and messenger dismissed without answer, 
ib.; requires the English to desiat from strengthening 
their fortifications, ih.; enraged by the answer re- 
ceived, ih.; presenta himaelf in arma before English 
factory at Cossimbazar, which eurrenders, 43; ad- 
vances on Calcutta, refuses to accept sum of money 
tendered to induce him to retire, ih.; eoters Calcutta, 
assures Mr. Holwell that no harm shall come to the 
prieoners, 44; confines one hundred and forty-six 
personeio the Black Hole, reaults, ib.; his subsequent 
conduct, 45; his absurd conception of the importance 
of his conquest, 46; his diaappointmeot as to hooty, 
ib.; leaves garrison io Calcutta aod departa, seods 
hostile aeusnaee to French and Dutch to replenish 
hia treasury, ib.; receiving news of approach of Eng- 
lish force, orders hia whole army to assemble at Moor- 
ehedabad, ib.; advancea towarda Calcutta after its 
recapture by the English, desires deputies from Eng- 
liah camp to be sent to him, 48; attacked by Clive, re- 
tires; negotiations, and treaty concluded, ib. ; forbids 
advance of British force against French settlement of 
Chandernagore, ib.; hie anewer to letter from Admira! 
Watson, 49; assumes an appearance of cofdiality 
towards the English, senda lettera of congratulation 
to Clive aud Watson on the eucceea of the English at 
Chandernagore, but protecta the French, 50; corre- 
eponds with Bussy, aod urgea him to repair to the 
relief of his countrymen, ib.; bis unfriend!y conduct 
towarde the English, and attempt to evade the pecu- 
niary provisions of the treaty, ib.; hia universal un- 

opniarity, ib.; reinforces large diviaion of hie army 
ying at Plassy, 51; heeitates to withdraw his army, 
but finally yielda, ib.; preparea to attack palace of 
Meer Jaffier, abaodons hoatilities, invites Meer Jaffier 
to a conference, and is satisfied of hia fidelity, 52; 
addresses a letter of defiance to Clive, and ordera his 
whole army to aasemble at Plaasy, ih.; bis army dis- 
covered in motion, 63; geoeral cannonadimg com- 
meocea from his artillery, ih.; aende for Mcer Jaffer 
and implorea his assiatance, receives from him advice 
which he followa, 54; fliea with rapidity, ib.; wanders 
through the country, ib.; made prisoner by Meer 
Cossim, is taken to Moorshedabad, treated with 
great indignity and cruelty, and finally murdercd, 
i] 


Sotheby, Mr,, assietant at Nagpore, his noble conduct 
one honourable death at the battle of Seetabuldee, 
436, 

Soupires, Marquia de, holds chief military command in 
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French expedition, 58; receives command of French 
force from Lally, and remaina inactive, 64. 

Souter, Captain, a survivor of the Affghaa elaughter of 
the British forcee, 570. 

Spain, Manilla reetored to, at general peace, 106, 

Spencer, Mr,, occupies the chair at Calcutta ia place of 
Mr. Vaneittart, 100; his fortune improved thereby, ih.; 
ceasee to be head of Britieh government at Bengal, 
idl, 

Spiers, Colonel, British resident at Gwalior, 594; super- 
seded, and appointed resident at Nagpore, 602, 

Stahles, Captain, proceede to vizier’s camp, rejecte the 
proposal of vizier for murder of Sumroo and the offer 
of a brihe to himself, 98. 

Stack, Major, his brilliant charge, 594. ; 

Staunton, Captain, attacked by peishwa’a infantry at 
Corygaum, and his gallant defence, 442; compele 
enemy to abandon village, and retirea to Seroor, 
which he entera with drume heating and coloura fly- 
ing, ib. ; ‘ 

Staunton: Sir George, motion of, relating to China 
trade, 442. y ’ 

Stedman, Lieutenant J. O. (afterwarde Captaio), drives 
a large body of enemy from atockade (Burmese war), 
464; killed in attack upon Sitaog, 475. ; 

Stepheneon, Brigadier-General, commaader of brigade 
in Affghanistan, 535. : 

Stewart, Mr., vouches for Colonel Maclean’a authority 
to tender Hastiogs’a resignation, 134. i 

Stewart, Captain, death of io the expedition from 
Bombay in aupport of Rugonath Row, 146. ; 

Stewart, Colonel, succeeds in attack at siege of Malli- 
gaum, is joined by Major Machean, and their uaited 
force cbtaina possession of the entire town, 449, 

Stevens, Admiral, arrives at Fort St. David, 168. 

Steveason, Colonel, ordered to march to Gardaor, 280 ; 
takea Asseergurh, 291; marches for Asaye, and ob- 
tains possession of several fortressea, 294; prepares 
to attack Gawilgbur, marchea to Ballapoor, and joina 
Geoeral Wellesley at Parterly, 294; breaks grouad, 
and erects batteries against Gawiighur, 296. 

Strachey, Mr., curious particulars respectiag state of 
aociety ia Rohilcund communicated by, 411, 412; 
views of confirmed hy report of commissiooera, 412. 

Stratton (memher of Madrae government) suspended 
by Lord Pigot, 152; prosecuted by attorney-general, 
and convicted, 163, 154. 

Stuart, Colonel, supported by majority of hoard for ap- 
poiotment as British resident at Tanjore, io opposi-~ 
tion to the governor, Lard Pigot, and disputes con- 
cerping, 152; detached to attack Palligaut, falls back 
without effecting object, attacks Dindigai, which aur- 
reoders to him, 192; returne to Coimbatore, again 
despatched to attack Palligaut, which capitulates, ib. ; 
prepares to reeiet Mahrattas, mistaken for Tippoo’a 
cavalry, 199; lays aiege to Savandroog, which is car- 
ried, 202; assumes command of all Britiah troope on 
the island of Seriagapatam, 209; attacked by enemy, 


1 . 

Stuart, General, command of army of Madras devolves 
on, hy departure of Sir Eyre Coote, 167; refuses to 
march agaiost enemy after death of Hyder Ali, 168; 
hia differeacea with Lord Macartney, and points in 
which they agreed, ib.; attacks Freoch under M. 
Bussy with aucceaa, ib.; requesta that corps under 
Colonel Fullarton be placed under his orders, which 
ia complied with reluctaatly, ih. ; givea instructicoa 
to Colonel Fallartou which are at variance with those 
of the government, ih, ; his conduct gives offence at 
Bree oe he is eummoned to repair thither, and 

ismisaed; expresses intentiou to retain command of 
king’s troops; is arrested and kept prisoeer till seat 
to Eogland, 169; asceuds into Coorg with army from 
coast of Malabar, 236; despatches battalion to 
strengthen brigade of Colonel Montresor, ib.; 
marches to aid Colonel Montresor, and defeata divi- 
sion of enemy, 237; marches with Bombay army 
from Seriogapatam, 243; his instructions from Lord 
Clive as to march of British troops ioto Mahratta 
country, 280. 

Stuart, Honourable Frederick, proposed as resident at 
Oude by Hastings, when majority of council refuse to 
concur, 132, : 

Stuart, Mr. John, hie testimony to fairnese of report of 
committec of House of Commons on affaira of East- 
India Company, 501, 
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Sturt, Captein, aesault on, at Ksbool, 556. 

Sturt, Lieutenant, hie bravery, 664, 

Suffreip, M., French fleet under, encountered hy Sir 
E. Hughes, who captures six vessels; landa at Porto 
Novo three thousand meo, overtaken hy Sir Edward 
Hughes, aod saoguinary battles, 166—169; takes 
Trincomalee, ih.; another indecisive engagement 
166; returns tu Cuddalora, ih.; hie character as 
a naval commander, ib.; proposes cartel for ex- 
change of prisonera to Lord Macartney, 167; pro- 
posal referred to Sir E. Coote, who wishea English 
prisoners in custody of Hyder Ali to he included, ib. ; 
proposal rejected, ib.; lands prisoners at Cuddalore, 
and tranafere them to Hyder Ali, ib.; his country- 
men interpose in vain, ih.; has another! action with 
fog vee without decided advantage to either 
party, . 

Suftur Jung, son of Shoojah Shah, 672; joing Akbar 
Khan, ib, 

Sumbhhajee eucceeds Sevajee, 14; receives Akhar with 
dietinction after his flight, ib.; Mahratta power de- 
clioes in his hands, ih.; ahandoned to secaual in- 
dulgence, ib. ; plan laid to ohtain possession of hia 
person executed with ancceas, ih.; he is tortured and 
publicly heheaded, ib. 

Sumner, Mr., after elevation of Meer Cossim, receives 
two lacs twenty-four thousand rupees, 88; ques- 
tioned as to circumstances of country when payment 
t Meer Cossim’a bounty was made, and his answer, 
i e 

Sumroo undertakes the murder of the European pri- 
sonere Of Meer Cossim, 94; hia delivery demanded 
hy the English as 2 coadition of peace with vizier, 95 ; 
heade the mutioous troops of Meer Cossim, 98; re- 
fuses to furnish cannon, arms, aod accoutrements 
demanded hy Meer Cossim, and entera service of 
vizier, ib.; his assassination proposed by viziar, 98, 
99; the formal inftiction of the puaishment of death 
upon, demanded hy British government, 101; aeeke 
a new service upon the vizier’a flight before the 
English, ib, 

Surat taken by Sevajee and plundered, 13; etation at, 
established hy East-India Company for the trade of 
the Indian continent, 16; superaeded as Company’a 
station by Bombay, ih. 

Surat, Nshoh of, claima trihute from naboh of Broach, 
142; commercial importance of, 251; inhabitants of, 
invite English to take possession of castle and ficet, 
ih.; defence of, transferred to English, ih.; British 
goverament determine to assume entire civil and 
Inilitary administration of, 252; ahusee prevailing 


there, ib. ; review of events there, ib.; new arrange- |, 


mente at, emhodied in treaty, ih. 

Sutherland (Englishman of that name) commands 
brigade of French force under De Boigne in servic 
of Sciodia, 286; aspirea to aucceed De Boigne in 
chief command, ih, 

Sutledge, hostile troope in ita vicinity, 601. 

Swaipston, Lieutenant, wounded at victory of Cory- 
gaum, 442. 

Swanstoo, Mr., assistant to collector at Midnapore, 
rule granted against hy Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
140. 

Swanston, Captain, takes Trimhuckjee Dainglia pri- 
soner, 451. 

Swartz (missionary) requested to assist British com- 
miasiopere at camp of Tippoo Sultan as interpreter, 
171; his remark to Colonel Fullarton reapectiog 
Tippoo, ib. 

Swayne, Major, hia ineffectual attack on the village of 
Behmaoroo, 560. 

Sydenham, Captain, his statemeot of the conduct of 
the Pindarries and the governments they serve, 


422. 

Syed Ahmed (Mahometan reformer), hie doctrines, and 
effecta of their propagation, 437. 

Syef-al-Dowlah succeeds hie hrother Noojum-ad- 
Dowlah as nahoh of Bengal, 104; death of, 123; 
succeeded hy Moharik-al-Dowlah, ib. 

Symee, Colonel, hia mission to Ava, 458. 

Symmonds, Ensign, at Cawnpore, advances to recon- 
noitre, is challenged hy the enemy, answere in 
French, and heing mistaken for a French officer ia 
auffered to pasa, 27, 28; makes necessary ohserva- 
vations, returns, and rejoins his detachment, 28; 
resulta of his information, ib. 
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Syud Hosbian, tha refractory chief, 546. 

Syrian aod Bactrian dynasties, monsrche of, governcd 
the provinces bordering on the Indus for two cea- 
turiea, 2. 


T. 


Tagépore, party of British sepoye at, attacked by body 
of Meer Coseim’s horee, 92. 

Talneir, fort of attacked (Pindarria and Mahratta 
war), 443; ambiguity of circumstances attendiag tha 
attack, 444; fort takea, garrison put to the eword, 
pes killadar of, hanged hy order of Sir T. Hislop, 


10. 

Talpoore, a trihe of Sinde, 587. 

Talyne, fort of, attacked and captured by Captain J. 
Grant (Pindarrie and Mahratta war), 439. 

Tanjore, throne of, claimed hy Mahratta prince, who 
solicits the aid of the English, which is granted, 18; 
British expedition despatched againet, ib.; difficul- 
ties and diaaatera, ib.; Britiah troope return to Fort 
St. David, th.; new expedition fitted out, ih. ; Devi 
Cottah taken, and arrangement made with the reign- 
ing sovereign, ih. ; invaded hy Chunda Sahih, and re- 
lieved hy advance of Nazeer Jung, 19; Lally approaches 
to enforce paymeat of a bond, 60; treaty concluded, 
and fresh disputes, ib. ; city of, besieged by Lally, 
ib.; retreat of French from, ih.; involved in hostili-« 
ties with government of Madras, 122; war with, and 
rajah msde prisoner, ih.; the country transferred 
to Mahomet Ali, ih.; conqueat of, and deposition of 
rajsh, condemned hy Court of Directors, 151; Lord 
Pigot inetructed to restore the rajzh, ib,; disputed 
succession to the throne of, 249, 250; adopted heir of 
deceased rajah placed on the throne by earl of Murn- 
ington, 250; British government asaume entire civil 
and military administration of, ih. 

Tanoah taken hy storm by the English, 143. 

Tarsgurh, espture of (Nepaul war), 396. 

Tatta, Sir J. Keane's arrival at, 537. 

Tayler, Mr., arrives at Calcutta to represent to govern- 
ment of Bengal necessity of giviag support to govern- 
roent of Bomhay, in the war undertaken in support of 
Rugonath Row, 145. 

Taylor, Colonel, defeats the Ghiljiea at Tazeen, 583. 

Tazeen valley, contesta in the, 6554; arrival of the 
retreating British troops at, 569; aevere contesta at 
the, 583. 

Tegnapatam, purchased hy Company from a native 
prince, and fortified, becomes an important station 
under the name of Fort St. David, 16. 

Teignmouth, Lord, retires from the office of governor. 
general, and is succceded by Lord Momington, 230; 
hia view of the position of the British government in 
India, ib. (See Shore, Mr. and Sir Joho.) 

Tellicherry, brave defence of, reinforcements arrive, and 
the siege is raised, 166. 

Temple, Earl, admite in the House of Lorde, that the 
king had honoured him with a conference io which he 
gave certain advice that he would not divulge, the 
result of which ie the defeat of the coalition ministry 
on the India Bill, 181; seals of office delivered to, 
1 ‘ 

Templeton, Lieutenant, his gallant conduct and fall, at 
the siege of Bhurtpore, 322, 

Terraie, ravaged hy and falls into hands of enemy, 401. 

Thackeray, Lieutenant, gallant charge made by, to 
cover retreat of British force from unsuccessful 
attack on atockade near Jyetuck, 395; his death, ib. 

Thackwell, Colonel, made knight commander of the 
Bath, 546. 

Genera), at the hattle of Chonda, 605. 

Thskia Woongyee, despatched to take chief command 
of Burmese army, with distiact ordera to attack the 
British, 463. 

Thiagur, capitulatea to Major Preston, 79. 

Thirst, horrors of, in India, 539, 548. 

Thompson, Lientensnt-Colonel W. A., movement of, 
leads to the ahandonment hy the enemy of all posi- 
tions to left of Ramgurh, 389. 

Thompson, Mr. Powlett, his remarks in Parliament on 
the conduct of Mr. Bright un the East-India ques- 
tion, 500; defends duties imposed in Great Britain 
on productions of India, 510. 

Thomavo, Captain, commander of engineers io Aff. 
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ghaniatan, 635; hie account of the fortificationa of 
Ghugnee, 642. 

Thorn, Major, his remark on the effect of Lord Lake’e 
surpriee of Holkar’s camp, 327. 

Thornton, Mr. R., opposea motion of Lord Castlereagh 
for substituting select commiittee for committee of 
whole houee, on affairs of Eaat-India Company, 384. 

Tierney, Mr., his observatione on the privileges of the 
East-India Company, 387. 

Timany, aummoned by Clive to surrender, yields, 26. 

Timoar, hie origin, 4; crosses the Indus, advances 
towards Delhi, ib.; puts to death, in cold blood, 
nearly one huodred thousand prisoners, ib.; enters 
Delhi, and proclaime himeelf emperor, 5; maesaere 
and pillage follow, ib.; retarne to the capital of hia 
Tartar dominions, ib.; hie authority virtually ceaees 
ou his departure, ih. 

Timur, eon of Shoojah Shah, 535. 

Tinley Passe, eeizure of by Colooel G. Carpenter, 393. 

Tippco Sahib, sultan of Mysore, 157; force despatched 
under, by Hyder Ali, to fraatrate junction between 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Baillie, ib.; attack 
Colonel! Baillie unsuccessfully, ib.; makee assault 
upon Arcot, and is repulsed, 161; renews eiege of 
Wandewash, faile, and decampa, 164; surrounds 
army of Colonel Braithwaite, which he deatroys, 166; 
compels Colone) Humberstone to retreat, 167; hia 
audden departure eastward caused by death of Hy- 
der Ali, ib.; hie arrival in his father’s camp, and 
assumption of sovereignty, ib. ; returas from Carnatic, 
and obtains poaseasion of Bednore by capitulation ; 
charges Englieh officera with plundering, and marchee 
them off in irone; besiegea Mangalore ; embar- 
rasaed by lose of bis French alliee, consents to 
armistice, 168,169; disregarde stipalations of conven- 
tion, 169; Britieh commiseioners proceed to court of, 
to negotiate, 170; agents of, demaod that earrender 
of Mangalore should precede release of Eoglish 
priscoera, ib.; Mr. Staunton refuaea to comply, ib.; 
murder of General Matthewa and British prisonera 
by, 171; arrogance and insclence of, encouraged hy 
the timid submieaion of Madras government, ib.; 
treaty signed with, ib.; atrocious treatment of Eng- 
lish prisoners by, ih.; Captain Rumley, Lieutenant 
Fraaer, Lientenant Sampson, General Matthews, and 
many others, perish in captivity, ib. ; treaty with, dis- 
approved by government of Bengal; reasons, ib.; 
receives favourably the proposal of nizam for alli- 
ance, and requires the coonectico to be cemented by 
intermarriage, which nizam refuses, 188; excluded 


from liet of British alliea delivered to nizam, 189; |. 


affords grounds for apprehension to the Britieh 
government, ib.; meditatea conqueat or dismemher- 
ment of Travaneore, ib.; endeavoura to prevail on 
the zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, io pro- 
accution of antiquated elaime, ib. ; seeke asaistance of 
the rajab of Cochia, and instigates him to reelaim 
territory on which lines of Travavcore formed, ib. ; 
ia warned that any act of aggression upon Travan- 
core will be regarded by English goveroment as vio- 
lation of treaty, and profeeses deeire to maintaio 
relations of amity, 190; commences march in direc- 
tion of Travancore, ib.; remonstrates against tranafer 
of two forta from the Dutch to the rajah of Travan- 
core, ib.;.falaehood of the grounds of remonatrance, 
ib.; marches to attack linea of Travaneore, when a 
sudden attack throws the assailants ioto confusion 
and diaorderly flight, ib.; he ia thrown down in the 
atruggle, but ia reseued by his followers, ih.; arrival 
and assumption of office as governor of Madras by 
General Medows formally announced to, 191; bia 
correspondence with General Medows, ib.; retires 
with his main army to Seringapatam, ib.; his ecba- 
racter, 191, 192; cruelty exercieed on the Nairs 
by, 192; defende with hia army the pass of Guge- 
hutty, ib.; action of, with English, 192, 193; with- 
drawa hig army, bat on Colonel Floyd’s retreat ordera 
his troops to be put in motion for pursuit, 193; 
heara of death of Burkhar-oo-deen, and draws off 
hia army, ib. ; evades general action, and repoeeessea 
himself of Sattimungul, Eroad, and Daraporam, ib. ; 
alarmed by progrese of English army in Bramahal, 
despatches force there, ib,; makes overtures of nego- 
tiation, and seeks agaistance from French governor at 
Pondicherry, ih.; moves to defence of pasaee into hie 
territories, ib.; aetonished and irritated at result of 


attack on Bangalore, gives orders to killadar of fort to 
recover possession of the pettah at all risks, 194; 
uneuceeeeful attempt for the purpoae, ih. ; encounters 
army of Lord Cornwallia, and with difficulty effecte 
his escape, 195; hie appreheneion at sppreety of 
Lord Cornwallis, 196; orders removal of treaeure, 
harem, and families of officers to Chittledroog, and 
ahandone intention on advice of hie mother, ib. ; 
causes caricatures of Eugliah in Seringapatam to he 
obliterated, and murders twenty English youthe and 
other prisoners, 196; attacked and defeated by Lord 
Cornwallis, 197, 198 ; good conduct of his infaotry, ib.; 
rapid movements of hie eavalry, ib.; his troops in- 
tercept meazengers despatched to Colonel Stuart, ib. ; 
further proofs of his perfidy and cruelty, 199; his 
mission to Conetantinople, and results of the mission, 
200 ; congratulates his officers oo the infatuation of 
the English in attacking Savandroog, 202; learns 
that his eamp is penetrated by the English, flies into 
the city, his narrow escape, 208; desertions from him 
of natives and Europeans, 209; greatly disappointed 
by his ill auecees, passionately demande if he hae no 
faithful. servants to retrieve his honour, ib.; convenes 
hia principal officers, exhorts them to make a hold 
effort to drive English from the ieland of Seringa- 
patam, and recover the tomb of Hyder Ali, 210; 
resolvea to renew attempt at negotiation, and employs 
English prisonere aa inatrumeaots of appeal to go- 
vernor-general, 210, 211; sends lettera to governor- 
general by Lieutenante Chalmers and Nash, 211; 
forcibly dispossesses Lieatenant Chalmere of counter- 
part of articlea of capitulation of Coimbatore, ib. ; 
attempts to deprive the Englieh camp of water, 212; 
eubmite to the demauds of the sllies, 213; his appeal 
to his officers, whether it should be peace or war, ib. ; 
signs articles and despatches them to Lord Corn- 
wallis, ib.; diaregarde stipulation for cessation of 
hostilities, ib.; his two sons despatched as hostages 
to the British camp, 214; their reception hy Lord 
Cornwallia, and graceful appeal of head vakeel, who 
aceompaaoied them to the British general, ib. ; orders 
royal salutes to be fired in testimony of hie satisfac- 
tion at the reception of his aons, ib.; forwards crore 
of rupees in partial payment of the aum stipulated in 
preliminaries, ib.; his rage on learning the demand 
of the English for the surrender of Coorg, 215; his 
insolent anawer to the remonetrances of Lord Corn- 
wallie against his continuance of hostile operations, 
in violation of subsisting arrangements, ib.; remon- 
strates againat breach AE arinietics hy Mahrattas, ib. ; 
ratifies the treaty, 2:6; hia ahameful infraction of 
former treaty in regard to inhabitants of Coromandel, 
ib.; his vengeance and mutilation of prisonera, ib. ; 
his plane to provide for contrihutions required hy 
treaty, ih.; reetoration of hostage princes to, 217; 
his coancillors’ opinion on admittance of Bmitiah 
officer to his preeence, ib.; his reception of his sons, 
ib.; aeeks means for regaining his lost power and 
influence, 231; his intrigues, ib.; deapatches au em- 
bassy to France, and his mission fails, ib.; diagraces 
his ambassadora, and makes eommuniecations through 
agency of goveromeat of Mauritius, ih.; overture to, 
from master of French privateer, and hie arrange- 
ment, 232; hia eredality, ib.; despatches embassy 
to Mauritius, ib.; reception of hia ambassadors, 233; 
hie letters transferred from Mauritius to France, ib. ; 
his probable disappointment at the number and cha- 
racter of the force received from the Mauritius, ib. ; 
encourages Jacabin club, and hecomea a member of 
it, ib. ; his diaputea with rajah of Coorg, 235; gover- 
nor-general addreszes letters to, ib.; his assent to 
mission of a British officer to his court, 236; attacks 
the British line at Sedasseer, and ia defeated, 237; 
his efforts directed to resist advance of General 
Harris, ib.; is defeated by General Harris at Malln- 
velly, and retires, ib.; is deceived by route taken by 
General Harria, ib.; be demands the determination 
of his principal officera, ib.; hia tardy overture to 
negotiate, 238; purport of hie letter to General 
Harris, with reply to, ib.; articlea of negotiation 
proposed to, by General Harrie, ib.; returns no 
answer to demanda of Geveral Harris, ih.; despatchea 
reply to General Harrie’s propoaala, ih.; offera of 
Geueral Harrie, ib.; passes through au agony of 
grief into eileot stupor, ib.; cuntiouation of opera- 
tiona againat, ib. ; his capital taken, aod discovery of 
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hie lifeless body, ib,; circumetancee of hie death, 
242; his burial, 242, 243; hie library and private 
papers fall into the hsnde of captors, 243; distribu- 
tion of hie conquered dominions, 244, 245; his 
intriguee with Mahomet Ali and Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
256, 257; extravagant revenue placed at dispossl of 
his aons, 351 ; two of hie sons implicated in atrocities 
at Vellore, 352; family of, removed to Bengal, and 
retrenchment of their allowances, 354. 

Tittoo Meer (see Meer Niger Alee), 487. 

Tod, Csptain, instructed to open negotistion with 
Toolsee Bbye, 438. 

Tondiman, men furnished by, in aid of the cauee of 
Mshomet Ali, at Trichinopoly, 57. 

Toojolly, Monsieur, hie action with Sir E. Vernon, is 
put to flight and takes refuge in Pondicherry, 
escspee from and leavea Pondicherry to ite fate, 
154, 

Tonk Rampoors, attack of, by Colonel Don, 310, 311. 

Toolsee Bhye (miatrees of Jeswunt Rao Holkar), early 
history of, 438; succeeds to regency on Holkar 
becoming inesne, ib.; adopts Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
ib.; her eecret mesaage expressing deeire to place 
him under British protection, ib. ; she is arrested and 
beheaded, 439. 

Tooae, Brigadier-General, posted near Ooctaree, 431. 

Toree, description of ite conditioa, by Mr. Neave, 
491, 

Trsnt, Mr., expresses hope that parliamentary com- 
mittee would especially consider Indian affairs with 
reference to nstivea, 501. 

Trsvaacore, conaection of East-India Company with, 
358; scandslous misgovernment of, and remon- 
strancee of British resident, ib.; communicstions 
between dewan of the rsjsh of, and Amcricans, fol- 
lowed by overtures to rajah of Cochin, ib. ; extensive 
militsry preparations in, ib.; government of Fort St. 
George tskes measuree for commencing hostilities, 
which are subsequently countermanded, ib.; house 
of resideat surrounded byarmed men, and hia escape, 
359; atrocious murder of a party of Europeans in, 
ib.; varioue operationa in, 359, 360; advance of 
troops deetiaed for service in, 360; defest of dewan’s 
troope ia, by Colonel Chalmers, ib.; storming of 
liaes of Arumbooly by Major Welsh, acting under 
command of Colonel St. Leger, 360, 361; enemy 
dislodged from Colar and nagrec)) by Colonel Mac- 
leod, when the dewan flies, 361; further successes of 
the British troops in, negotiations commenced, ib. ; 
affaira return to former state, ib.; dewaa destroye 
himeelf, ib.; general remsrks, ib. 

Tremwith (s British officer), to save Clive from destb 
draga him aside, but is shot through the body by the 
man whose sim he bad defested, 24. ; 

Trevor, Captain, his dsngerous poeition, 557; assassi- 
nated, 565. ’ 

Tricalore, falle into the haads of English, 76. : 

Trichinopoly, rajah of, diea (1732), 18; his firet wife 
aspires to suceced to the government, and is opposed 
by commander-in-cbief, ih.; queen seeks assistance 
from nahob of Arcot, who despatches an srmy to her 
assistance under the command of his son, zided by 
Chunda Sszhib, ib.; queen dethroned and imprisoned 
by perfidy of Chunda Sahib, ib.; Mahomet Ali, 
younger son of nsbob of Arcot, flies thither, 19; 
British troops engsged in aiding Mahomet Ali take 
refuge uader walls of, 22; detachment under Clive 
and Clark arrive ssfe st, after 3 akirmish with French 
force, 23; British troops msrch from, to establish 
authority of Mshomet Ali m other parte of the Car- 
natic, 32; return thither, ib.; again march, leaving 
garriaon under command of Captsin Dalton, ib.; 
disputes at, 34; suppliea for, intercepted by Nuao- 
jeraj, 37; menaced by force of D’Auteuil, amount of 
his force, 57; amount of English force in, ib.; bom- 
barded, and surreader of, demanded by D’Autenil, 
ib.; relieved by arrival of Captain Calliand, 57, 
58. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia, intrigues of, and character, 416 ; 
reported to have seized Gungadhur Shastry, and his 
avowal to the shastry, 417, 418; his answer to request 
for iaquiry into assassination of the abaetry, 418, 419 ; 
takes extraordinary meaaures for hia own eafety, 419; 
strong guards placed at his house, ib.; grounda of 
suspicion againet, 419, 420; bis profligate charactcr 
and notorious hostility to the ahastry, 420; his ecao- 
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daloue eervices to the peishwa, ib.; sent off to Was- 
euntghur, and bis unqualified surrender to British 
government insieted on, 420, 421; delivered to @ 
British detachment, conducted to Bombay, and placed 
in strict confiaement in fort of Tannah, 421; hie es- 
cape, 427; rewsrd offered for hie apprehension, hie 
property conGecated, and his guilt and the obligation 
to punish him admitted by article of treaty with the 
peisbws, 429; joine peiabwa with reinforcements, 
442; retiree and conceals himeelf near Nassick, is 
taken without resistance, eent to Tannab, and lodged 
in fort of Chunar, 451. : 

Trincomalee, added to conqueate of the English, 165 ; 
aseemblage of troops at, 254. 


‘Trinomaly, aod other forte, acquired by the French, 


59. 

ba oaks eurreadere to Sir E. Coote (war with Hyder 
Ali), 164. 

Trivatore, garrison of, aurrendere to Major Brereton, 
6 


g. 

Trivelanore, falls into hande of Englieh, 76. 

Tuanko Kudir, expele the Siameee from capital of 
Queds, 490. 

Tucker, Captain, holds chief commsnd of naval force 
employed in redaction of Amboyna, 372. 

Tucker, Mr., records his dissent from certain parte of 
letters addressed to president of Board of Commis- 
sioners by Court of Directors, 504; bis defeace of Lord 
Heytesbury, 529. 

Turkey, Ruasian encroachmenta on territory of, 530. 


Wr 


Ummer Sing Tbhsppa (Nepaulese general) makee com- 
munications to Colonel Ochterlony, 393; his suppoeed 
disaffection to Nepaulese government, ib.; hia scorn- 
ful rejection of the invitation of Colonel Ochterlony, 
ib.; fresh commuaiestione with, ib.; apprehension 
of his designs to retreat with hia army to the eust- 
ward, 396; concentrstea hie force on the heights of 
Ramgurh, and ie enahled to draw supplies from rajah 
of Belaspore, 397 ; marches to Malowa, leaving gar- 
risons ia Ramgurh, &c. 388; conditions of conven- 
tion signed by, 405. 

Upton, Colonel, despatebed to Poona by government 
of Bengal, reaches that place, and enters on the busi- 
nees of his mission, 145; is instructed to stipulate 
for possession of Salsette snd Bseseio, ib. ; hia re- 
fusal, ib. ; demands final determiaation of ministers 
at Poona, to which the answer is war, ih.; prepara- 
tions of Bengal governmeaot in consequence, ib.; 
treaty concluded and accepted, ib. ; first learns at 
Poons that Baassein is not in possession of the Eng- 
lish, ib.; vague terms of treaty concluded by, ib.; 
his retiremeat from Pooaa, ib.; ia aucceeded by Mr. 
Moatyn, ib. 


V. 


Valdore, falls iato hands of English, 76. 

Valiant, General, commander of tbe reserve force in 
Affghanistan, 538; at the battle of Chonda, 605; hia 
bravery, ib. 

Vaneittart, Mr. (governor of Fort William), adopts 
the views of Mr. Holwell as to chsnge in Bengsl 
government, 86; letters addressed to, hy Meer 
Cossim, ib.; undertakes mission to Meer Jaffier, 
arrives at Cossimbazar, and receives a visit from 
nsbob, 87; hastens to the pslace on Colonel Csl- 
lisud taking posscasion of the gatea, and assures 
Meer Jaffier thst his person is safe, and his govern- 
ment, if he so pleased, &c. 88; receives from Meer 
Cossim offer of a nute for twenty Isce of rupees for 
the use of the members of the eelect committee, 
which is declined, ib.; solicits donstion of five Iscs 
for the Company, which ie grsnted, and applied in 
aid of operations sgsinst Pondicberry, ib.; consente 
to receive five lacs for his private use, ib.; part of his 
policy to make terms with the emperor, 89; though 
disposed to eupport Meer Coasim, not disinclined to 
protect Ram Narrain, ib.; his denunciation of 
Mr, Ellis, 90; his remarke on the mutually hostile 
feelinge of the British and the nabob, ib.; proposes 
special mission to Meer Cossim be intrusted to 
Hastiogs, to which the council consent, 90,91 well 
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disposed to abate evila arising from the private trade, 
91; applies himself to bring about compromisa, ib. ; 
proceeds to Moorshedabad to try his personal in- 
fluence with nabob, ib.; body of regulations agreed 
upon, ib.; spirit in whieh his collesgues meets bis 
views of accommodation, 92; complainta to, fram the 
pabob, of breach of the regulatioos, ib.; retires from 
goveroment of Fort William, and ia succeeded by 
Mr. Spencer, 100; proceeds with Mr, Scrofton and 
Colonel Forde on commiasion to Bengal, but the abip 
in which they sail is never beard of, 121. 

Vanaittart, George, present when imatructions giveo 
to Colone] Maclean by Hastings, 134, 136. 

Vaseo de Gama, sails from Liebon, reaches Calicut, and 
returos to Portugal, 7. 

Vasserot, Captain, srrives at Major Calliand’a camp 
with treasure, 62; his danger and escape, 63. 

Vellore, insubordination in the garrison of, and its 
causes, 348, 349; report of commanding officer at, 
announcing re-establishment of discipline, conveyed 
to commander-in-chief, 349; mutiny breaka out st, 
when native troops rise againet and massacre Euro- 
pean soldiers, ib, ; Colonel Gillespie arrivea st, and re- 
stores legitimate authority, ib. ; eventa which preceded 
mutiny at, information given by Muley Beg, and con- 
sequent inquiry, 350; chief conspirator at, questioned 
by commanding officer as to objectioo to new turban, 
351; the seat of deep and dark intrigues, ib.; resi- 
dence of soas of Tippoo, ih. ; 3,000 Mysoreaos settled 
in the town and its vicinity subsequently to its 
becoming residence of Tippoo’s sons, 352; vsst 
number of servants and retainers of the princes, and 
incrense of general population, ib.; authority at, too 
much divided, ib.; two of Tippoo’s sons implicated 
in atrocities at, ib,; mutiny st, characterized by 
baseness, treachery, snd murderous cruelty, 353; 
differencee betweeo governor and commander-iao- 
chief as to treatment of the mutinegera, ib.; further 
disputes between governor and commander-ia-chief;: 
ib. ; change consequent upon mutiny at, 354; Tip- 
poo’s family removed to Bengal, ib.; conduct of 
native officers at, ib. 

Vellum, fortress of, attacked and taken, 122, 

Ventura, General, commaoder of the Seik forces, 
535. 

Verelst, Mr., succeeds Clive in government of Beaogsl, 
122; interferes to protect cmperor and vizier from 
iovssion by Abdalee Shah, projects unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to Nepaul, and concludea treaty with vizier, 
122, 123; ia succeeded by Mr. Cartier, 123. 

Vernon, Sir Edward, opposed by French equadron 
under M. Tronajolly, whom he defeatea and puts to 
flight, 154, 

Vickovich, the Russian ageut io Affghanistan, 538. 

Vigie, M., commander of European corps of Tippoo 
Sultan, Jeads attsck upon British post at Seriugs- 
patam, 209; he seeks ssfety in flight, ib.; bia narrow 
escape through British columns, ib. 

Vikkur, town of, 537. 

Villapore, fort of, falls into posseasion of English, 76. 

Vizagapstam, French gsio posseasion of, 68. 

Vizier Shoojah-ad-Dowlah entertains designa of in- 
vading the Dooab and attacking the Rohillas, but is 
desirous of asaiatance of English government, 124; 
grounds for invasion, ib, (See Shoojsh-ad-Dowlsh.) 

Vizier Azoff-ad-Dowlah, succeeda Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, 
128, 129; desth of, 225. 

Vizier Ali succeeds Azoff-ad-Dowlah, and is recognized 
by the British government, 225; inquiry into his 
title, 226, 227; recommends withdrawal of elder 
begum to Fyzabad, 227; heavy complsints made 
against by Almas, ib.; aeriea of intrigues connected 
witb his succession, and proposed deposal, 228; views 
of governor-general (Sir Johu Shorc) in regard to his 
claim to the throne, ib.; compelled to withdraw to a 
private station with an allowance for hie support, ib. ; 
allowed to reside at Benarea, but governor-general 
determines to remove him from thence, 262; bis un- 
willingness to depart, ib.; his hatred to Mr. Cherry, 
the British agent, whom he asssssinates with Captain 
Cunway, ib.; his attempts upon the life of Mr. 
Davis, judge and magistrate, ib.; finde refuge with 
rajah of Bhotwul at Nepaul, and is hospitably re- 
ceived, ih.; quita Bhotwul, advances into Goruck- 
pore, and arrives at Jyneghur, where he is placed 
under restraint, ib.; negotiations for his surrender, 
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which takes place on conditions, ib.; he is pluadered 
by the rajah of Jyaeghur, ib.; miaister and tem- 
orary ruler of Oude, 513,514. 

Vizier Saadut Ali, reputed the legitimate successor to 
the throne of Oude, 226; his parsimuny and unpopu- 
larity, ib. ; asceoda the throne of Oude, 229; receives 
letter from vice-president of Bengal oo necessity of 
roilitary reform, sod avows coocurrence 10 its views, 
ib.; the abuse and extortion of his government, 263; 
his mysterious deportment, 263, 264; disputes with 
part of troops, 264; declares advantage of military 
reform strongly impreased on bis mind, ib.; com- 
munieation of governor-general with, ib.; state of his 
army, ib.; communicates to Colone] Scott bis de- 
sire to retire from the cares of government, 265; 
removea treasure of former vizier, and declines to 
write to governor- genersl, 266; rejects proposed con- 
dition of abdication, and retains charge of govern- 
rozot, ib.; intimates prohability of tailiog in bis 
engagements with the British government, ib.; sd- 
mits the miserable condition of his revenue admini- 
stration, 267; draft of proposed tresty submitted to, 
ib.; his reception of it, ib.; displaya repugnance to 
reliogquishing government to the Company, ib.; bis 
neglect of the advice of Lord Cornwallis to his 
predecessor, ib.; refers to bie own punctuality of 
payment, and objects to proposed demand for se- 
curity, 268; formally and distinctly rejects both 
alternatives submitted to him, the relinquisbment 
of the government, or the assignment of territory 
as security for claims of British government, ib. ; 
bis pretended expectations of bringing the country 
into a flourishing condition, ib.; proposes coaditiona 
aud atipulationa, 268, 269; overtures rejected by 
governor-general, 270; his declaration on being ap- 
prized of determination of governor-genersl, ib.; 
expresses desire to go on pilgrimage, sod that oue 
of his sons should be invested with office of deputy 
during his abagnce, ib.; further grouada of difference 
with British resident, ib.; memorial presented to, by 
Mr. Wellesley, recouoting motives and determiaation 
of governor-general, 270, 271; furtber discussion with, 
and new difficulty interposed, 271; treaty with con- 
cluded and ratified, ib,; its conditions, ib.; re- 
marks oo proceedinge of British goveroment towards 
him, ib,; meets goveroor-geoeral at Cawnpore, ih. ; 
various cOmmucnicatiousa of, with governor-general, 
272; aucceeds his brother oo throne of Oude, 514; his 
death, 523; his descendants, ia. (See Oude.) 


W. 


Wade, Colonel, commander of the Seik forces, 555; bie 
difficultiea ia proceediug through the Khyber passa, 
543; arrivea at Jelalabad and Kabool, 644; knighted, 


546. 

Wahab, Major, destroys stockade at Negrais, and 
brings away guos and ammunition (Burmese war), 
464, 

Walker, Major, his succeesful attack on the enemy near 
Rsngoon, 467; hie death, ib. 

Walker, Lieutenant, killed, 561. 

Wallace, Colonel, engaged in euccessful attack on Ga- 
wilghur, 296; ordered to move with detachment from 

eishwa’s subsidiary force, to join Colonel Haliburton 
in the neighbourhood of Arungabad, 319; moves 
from Poona, crosses the Godavery, and storms a 
small fort eslled Lasselgong, ib.; occupier Chandore 
without opposition, ib.; arrives before Galns, takes 
poseession of the pettsh, when garrison surrenders 
fort, ib.; Holkar thua deprived of sll his possessions 
to the southward of the Taptee, proceeds to take up 
a position at Borenaire, ib.; commands suhsidiary 
force at Poona, 336; hia successful cooflicts with the 
Ghiljies, 547. 

Wallajahbad, symptoms of insubordination of battalion 
stationed there, and native soubshdar summarily dis- 
missed the service, 349; aymptoms of disaffection at, 
auppressed, 349, 350; dismissals st, 354. 

Walli of Kooloon, chief of the Ushegs, 949, 

Walsh, Mr., appointed to proceed with Mr. Serofton on 
deputation to Sooraj-o0-Dowlah, 46; called upon to 

art with swords, but refuse, ib. ; deliver proposals, 
ih.; receives five lacs from Meer Jaffier, 55. 
Wandewapsh, fired by the Engtish, 59; attack, on medi- 
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tated hy British government, 69; unsuccessfully 
attacked by Major Brereton, ib.; towo of, taken 
posseesion of by Major Brereton, almost without 
resistance, 71; fort of taken hy Colonel Coote, ib.; 
town of, attacked and taken by Lally and fort 
assailed, 73; Colonel Coote advances to relief of, 74; 
great battle, in which English are victorioue, ib. ; 
Lieutenant Flint despatched for defence of, and finda 
ramparts manned with troops, and gates ahut, 162; 
extraordinary meana by which he obtains admittance 
for himself and his detachment, 162, 163; invested by 
Hyder Ali, 163 ; failure of stratagem by, and succesaful 
sally of British garrison, ih.; siege raised, ib.; siege 
renewed by Tippoo, 164; failure of escalade, ih.; 
Tippoo decampa, ih. 

Warburton, Mr., complaine in Parliament of the impe- 
dimenta thrown in the way of Europeana degirous of 
vieiting India, of the want of sufficient protection for 
the natives against such persons, and of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Commiasionersa, 499. 

Ward, Mr., his remarks in Parliament on the report and 
evidence on the affairs ot the Eaet-Iodia Company, 
501. 

Ware, Major-General, with detachment from Futtyghur, 
joing army of General Lake, 286. 

Warren, Major, at the storming of Ghuznee, 543. 

Warren, Ensign, aurrenders the fort of the commiesariat 
near Kabool, 657. 

Water, horrora attending the want of, in India, 539, 
548, 

Watling, Lieutenant, takes possession of heighta near 
St. Denie, Isle of Bourbon, 366; services of, in 
capture of Tle du Pasae, 367. 

Wateon, Admiral], fleet of, employed in seuppressiog 
ayetem of piracy carried on by family of Angria, 41; 
eaile with his fleet to attack Gheriah, aided by Clive, 
when the place falle into their handa, ib. ; co-opera- 
tion of hia squadron requested, in aid of recapture of 
Calcutta, graoted, 45; forwarde to nabob’s command- 
ing officer in Calcutta lettere addressed to Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, 46; his tenacity of bie rights, and of those 
of the naval service, 47; appointa Captain Coote 

overnor of Calentta, ib.; oa Clive’s euggestion 

e comes Oo shore and takee the command, which he 
eubaequently resigne to Clive, ib. ; oppoaes attempt 
at eettlement of diapntea between East-India Com- 
pany and Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, without recourse to 
arma, 48; oppoeea giving effect to any treaty with 
French at Chandernagore till treaty confirmed from 
Poodicherry, 49; is uowilling to attack the French 
without permiasion of Sooraj-00-Dowlab, ib.; hia hold 
and menacing letter to the nabob, ib.; refusea his 
aignature to mock treaty, prepared to deceive 
Omichund, 56; his name attached by another hand, 
ib. 

Watta, Mr., secret conference requested of, by Yar 
Loottief, 50 ; new overture for dethroning Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah made to, ib.; communicates overture to 
Clive, 51; conducta negotiation with Meer Jaffier on 
behalf of British government, ib.; audden departure 


of, and ita effect on Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 52; reccives | 


eight lace from Meer Jaffier, in addition to bie ehare 
as one of the committee, 55; apprizee Omichund 
of confederacy of English with Meer Jaffier, 56; 
declines complying with Omichund’s demande to 
their full extent, ib. 

Webbs, Mr., and Colonel Close, intruated with exami- 
nation of documents discovered at Seringapatam, 257 ; 
insist on aceing the will of Omdut-ul-Omrah, ib. ; 
‘conferences of, with the kbana, 258; Mr. Webbe’s 
remarks upon explanation by Scindia of hia designe 
as to nahob of Bhopal, 327; death of, 328; his duties 
devolve on Mr. Jenkios, ib.; Scindia’a abuse and 
complaints of, 332. ae 

Welch, Captain, despatched to bring in a convoy of 
provisions on ite way from Muttra, attacked by 
Ameer Khan, 32!; takea possession of village, and 
keeps off aseailante till arrival of Colonel Need, 
ib.; enemy defeated with loss of guna aod colours, 


ib. 

Welleeley, Colonel (afterwarde general, Sir Arthur, and 
duke of Wellington), commanding in the treochea at 
Seringapatam, dislodges enemy from exterior en- 
trenchmente, 238; intrueted with permanent com- 
mand of Seringapatam, his vigorone exertiona to 
restrain excess andrestore tranquillity, 243; takea tbe 
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field againat Dhnondia, 252; defeata and dispersea 
army of Dhoondia, 253, ‘ 

Welleeley, General, eelected by Lord Clive for command 
of army assembled in Madrae territory, 280; his repu- 
tation and influence among Mahratta chieftains, ib. ; 
commeaces his march to Hurryhur, and effects 
junction with force from Hyderabad uader Colonel 
Stevenazon, ib.; Holkar retreats before him, ib. ; 
continues march towarda Poona, and receives intel- 
ligence leading to appreheneion for the eafety of the 
city, 280, 281; advances to relief with British 
cayalry, and takes poeseseion of Poona, ib.; requesta 
Sciodia to aeparate his army from the rajah of Berar, 
and retire, 284; affairs of Deccan committed to, 
265; his march from Poona. ib.; under authority 
conferred upon him by governor-geoeral exercisea 
general superintendence over diplomatic iotercourse 
with Scindia and rajah of Herar, ih; givee ordere for 
attack of Scindia’s fort of Baroach, issues pro- 
clamation explaining grounde of hostilities, ib, ; de- 
mande aurrender of Facade ee ib.; killadar 
refuses, ib.; pettah attacked and taken, ib.; fort 
surrendere, ib. ; receives intelligence of the capture 
of Baroach, ib.; progress of British arma under, 290; 
attacka enemy at Aesye, and gaine complete victory, 
ib.: his ahare in laboura and dangere of conflict ; 
two horses killed under him, ih.; hia rapid and 
harassing marchea, 294; arrives at Aurnogabad in 
pursuit of rajah of Berar, ib; overtures of negotiation 
to, from Scindia, ib.; arrival in Englieh camp of 
mission from that chieftain, ib.; letter received dia- 
avowing the miagion, ib.; his opinion on Mabhratta 
diplomacy, ib.; qualified powera produced by mem- 
bera of mission, ib.; anapension of arme agreed 
upon, ib.; general rule laid down by, as to cessation. 
of hoetilities; reasona for deviating from it, 295; 
deacende the ghanta, ih.; his reply to vakeel’a en- 
treaty to refrain from attacking force of rajah of 
Berar, ib. ; ia joined at Parterly by Colonel Steven- 
aon, ib.; attacke enemy at Argaum, and gains 
signal victory, ib.; determines to proceed to eiege 
of Gawilghur, 296; hia deecription of the place, ib. ; 
bis plan and operationa at siege, ib.; ita fall, 297; 
concludes treaty with rajah of Berar, articlee of 
treaty, 297, 298; concludes treaty of peace with 
Scinodia, conditions of treaty, 298, 209; his views 
aod remarks on the power, reputation, and military 
resourcea of Scindia aa compared with those of 
Holkar, 299; receivea orders to commence hostile 
operations against Holkar hoth io Hiodostan and the 
Deccan, 310; receivea menacing lettcr from Holkar, 
demanding ceseion of certain provinces in the Deccan 
aa the condition of peace, ib.; his habitual cantion 
and forethonght, ib,; places tbe troops under hia 
command in a state of equipment for active service, 
and reioforces corps in Guzerat, ib. ; directa Colonel 
Murray to march in aid of commander-in-chief, and 
calls for aid from Scindia againat Holkar, ih.; re~ 
signe political aod military powera which he had 
exercised in the Deccao, 319; suggests to the resi- 
denta at Poona and Hyderabad a pian of operations 
againat Chandore aod other possessione of Holkar, 
and hia partisans in the Deccan, ib,; makes admi- 
rable arrangements for securing suppliea of money 
and provisions, for the use of the detachments 
marchiog againat Holkar in the Deccan, ih.; plan 
formed by, containing varions suggesetiona for effec- 
tive co-operation of Scindia, 324 ; retura of, to Madras, 
336, 

Sir Arthur, anxious to proceed to Europe, aod 
causes of his anxiety, 336 (see Wellington, duke of). 

Wellesley, Honourable Henry, arrives at Lucknow, 
prescots memorial to vizier, 270; intruated with 
aettlement of government at Furrnckabad, hie viewa; 
proposes transfer of dominions to Company; naboh 
reluctant, but yielda, 292; remarka on hia mode cf 
dealing with nabob of Furrnckabad, 293; performs 
duty of eettling proviocea acquired from vizier, and 
departs for Europe, il.; declines offer of Himmut 
Baheudur for aurrender of Buaodlecund, $00, 

Wellesley, Marquie (see Mornington, Earl of), pro- 
poses tp coacentrate strength of squadron in Indian 
geae with military force at Trincomalee, 253; medi- 
tates despatch of expedition agaiost Mauritius, 254; 
relinquishes design in consequence of refusal of 
Admiral Ranier to co-operate, ib,; his elaborate 
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answer to Admira] Rainier’s objection, 254; hia views | Wellington, Duke of (see Wellesley, General), chairman 


turned to Batavia, ib.; suggests employment of force 
from India against French io Egypt, ib.; expeditioa 
despatched thither, 255; hia vain attempte to obtain 
consent of nabob of Arcot to necessary reforms, 255; 
further communication with nabob of Arcot on the 
eubject, 255, 25f1; communicates to Lord Clive hia 
determination aa to final adjustment of affairs in the 
Carnatic, 257; decides that Company should assume 
government of Carnatic, ib.; addreases letter to 
nahob, referring him to Lord Clive for information, 
ib.; concludes treaty with noizam, effect of, and 
benefite secured by, 260, 261; his views of affaira in 
Onde at commencement of his administration, 261; 
determinea to remove Vizier Ali from Benares, 262; 
views of, previonsly propounded to the resident at 
Lucknow, directed to he pressed upon attention of 
vizier, 263; hie conclusion as to the necessity of mili- 
tary reform in vizier’a dominions, ib.; hie answer to 
representations of reaident in Oude aa to the ad- 
yancing ruin of the country, 264; necessary military 
reform, the great object of hie solicitude in Oude, ib. ; 
represents to vizier the Company’a obligationa to 
defend his domioions, ib.; the inaufficiteney of the 
force within them, ih,; the danger of invasion, and 
the necessity of additional troopa, ib.; iatimatea 
immediate addition of force, ih.; remarks on his 
measure for the defence of Oude, 264, 265; transmita 
instructione and draft of treaty to Colonel) Scott, 
resident in Oude, 266; represents to vizier the evils 
of hia government and the cause of the wretched state 
of the country, ib.; instructs Colonel Scott to prepare 
draft of treaty with Onde, on model of that concluded 
with Tanjore, and in case of ita rejection to demand 
territorial securityfor payments to British government, 
267; addreases letter to vizier tendering again former 
proposals for his acceptance, and anawering objections 
268; rejects conditions proposed hy vizier, 260, 270; 
despatches Mr. Henry Wellesley to Lucknow to co- 
Operate with Colonel Scott, 270; ratifies treaty with 
vizier, 271; his progress through northern provioces, 
met at Cawnpore by vizier, private conference with 
vizier, and aubsequent interview, 271, 272; intimates 
his desire to resign office, and hia reasons for this 
step, 273. 274; various grounds of difference with 
Court of Directors, 275, 270; minute of, on education 
of civil servante, 276; proposes and establishes a col- 
lege at Calcutta, 277; rulesfor, ih.; college abolished 
by order of Court of Directors, ib.; requested by 
Court of Directors to prolong his stay for a year, aod 
he consents to remain, ib.; hie invitation to peishwa 
to co-operate in war against Tippoo, ib.; his proposal 
to hestow on peishwa part of conquered dominiona, 
ib. ; receives proposals from peishwa which he deems 
to require considerable modification, 278; engage- 
ment of peishwa transmitted to, and ratified by, ib.; 
approves arrangements of Colonel Close with reepect 
to the peishwa, 279; ratifies treaty with peishwa, ib. ; 
hia labours to procure accesgion of principal Mahratta 
states to great confederation, of which the British 
government in India was the head, 281; his doubts 
of existence of Mahratta confederacy agaiast British 
government, and his inetructions to Colonel Collins, 
283; makee preparations for hostilities, 285; hia plao 
of operations, ib.; his remarks on combined results 
of Scindia’s absence in the Deccan and Holkar’a suc- 
ceaa, 286; his views ac to Bundlecund, 300; receives 
firat intelligence of war with Candy from proclamation 
in Ceylon Gazette, 308; measures taken hy, for 
strengthening the British power in Ceylon, 309; 
anewers of, to complainte of Scindia, 332—335 ; takea 
measures for frustrating designs of Scindia, and gives 
inetructions to commander-in-chief, 336; resolves to 
invest Colonel Close with same powera as General 
Wellesley, ib.; enspends further operations againet 
Mahrattas, and cause of change of policy, 340; signs 
his last despatch to aecret committee of Court of 
Directors, ih. ; superseded in hie functions by arrival 
of Marquie Cornwallis, 340, 341; remarke on his 
character, 341; hie lot contrasted with that of Mar- 
quia Cornwallis, 344; motion of, in Honee of Lorda, 
384; delivers opinions favourable to privileges of 
East-India Company, ib.; importance of his testi- 
mony, ib.; compelled to declare treaty with Nepaul 


and deputy-chairman of East-India Company invited 
to an interview with, 501; suggests probability of 
Company heing permitted to retain government of 
India, hut deprived of monopoly of China trade, 50), 
502; resignation of his adminietration, 502; mode of 
supplyiag deficiency by reduction of expenditure 
vaguely hinted to chairman and depnty-chairman of 
East-ladia Company by, ib.; hia opinion upon the 
plan brought forward by Earl Grey’s ministry for the 
government of India, and on the merits of the East- 
India Company, 508, 509. 

Welsh, Major, atorms the lines of Arumbooly, 360. 

Colonel, briags rajah of Colapore to submission, 





485. 

Westmacott, Captain, killed, 559. 

Weycunda, capture of, courage and devotedneee of both 
European and native troops at, 40. 

Wheeler, Mr., nominated to vacant seat in council of 
Bengal, 133; arrival of, takea seat in council, affecte 
to maintain neutral part, but almoat invariably eup- 
ports Francia againat Hastiogs, 137; proposee to 
suspend acting upon the application of Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlah to be admitted to the exercise of the rights of 
nabob till decision of Conrt of Directors obtained, 
ib.; motion carried in absence of Barwell, but re- 
éciaded on his joining council, ib.; objects to mode 
stggested by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah for disposing of 
salary of Mahomed Reza Khan, and to addition pro- 
posed to be made to amonnot of expenditure, 138; 
dead at time of Hastinge’a resignation, 186. 

Wheeler, Colonel, attacked in the Khyher paas, 545; 
his desultory contesta ia Affghaniatan, 649 et seq. 

Whelan, Lientenant, murder of, 560. 

White, Captain F., bravery of, 585. 

Whitehill, Mr., adopts and carries into effect recom- 
mendation of Sir Thomas Rumbold, and auspends 
Mr. Hollond, 156; his want of vigilance, and apathy on 
approach of Hyder Ali, ib.; informa the select com- 
mittee that he thought, in case of any disputes in 
the Carnatic, the detachment under Colonel Baillie 
should recross the Kistna, ib.; his calm reply to 
Lord Macleod’s representations of the necessity of 
taking measures to oppose Hyder Ali, ib.; re- 
ceives intelligence of Hyder Ali having plundered 
within fifty miles of Madras, 157; governor-general 
and council resolve to suspend him, 160; annonuce- 
ment of his suspension received at Madras, 161; he 
protests against it, and calle upon his colleagues in 
council to support him, ib.; a majority vote againat 
him, ib. 

Whitmore, Mr., his motion in parliament for inquiry 
into trade with India and Chioa negatived, 498; his 
opinion that enough was known to enable the house 
to take eteps for laying open the China trade, 502; 
complains that Directors of East-India Company had 
thrown impediments in the way of obtaining informa- 
tion, ib. ; 14 charged by Mr. Astell with causing con- 
fusion, ib.; presents petitions to House of Com- 
mons from Britieh and native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
603. 

Wigram, Mr., deputy-chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, dissents from resolution recommending com- 
pliance with the proposa) of ministers for regulating 
the trade and government of India, 505; again dis- 
senta, 611. 

Wilbraham, Mr., eubmits a motioo in favour of abolish- 
ing salt monopoly, 510. 

Wilkinson, Colonel, takea possession of defile of Arma- 
gawal, and occupies passes of Shincottee aud Achio- 
coil (war in Travancore), 361. 

Wilkinaon, Lieutenant, dangeronely wounded at Ke- 
mendine (Burmese war), 402; capture of number of 
war-hoata and large quantity of arms by division of 
flotilla under, ib. 

Wilke, Colonel, high character of Colonel Morehouse, 
iveo by, 194; his viewe on the extraordinary con- 
uct of Nizam Ali’a cavalry at battle of Arikera, 198; 

his remarks upon Lord Cornwallis’s eucceas hefore 

. Seringapatam, ib.; hie deacription of the proceedinga 
of the French Jacobin adventurers in the eervice of 
Tippoo Sultan, 233. 

William III., projects for aupporting the government 
of, 16; his creation of new Haet-India Company, ib. 


dissolved, 389; hie apprehension of danger to our| Willoughby, Captaio, occupies battery, and opens fire 


western frontiere of India, 528. 


upon shipping io harbour of St, Paul’a, Ile of Bour- 


INDEX. 


hou, 365; brilliant exploit achieved hy, in Manriting, 
ib. ; assists in renewed attscksa on Isle of Bourbon, 
366; receives charge of Ile du Passe, 367; etorms 
and carrice Pont du Diable, puts to rout etrong 
party which attacks him, and blows up the works, ib. ; 
fortitude and courage displayed by himeelf and his 
crew in attack npon French squadron in Port Sud- 
eet, Mauritine, 368; is dreadfully wounded, but 
refuses to abandon his ship or strike hie flag, ib.; bie 
whole crew either killed or wounded, ib. 

Willshire, Major-Geoeral, commander of infantry in 
SORE AOIGD 535; his capture of Kelat, 544, 545; 
made kuight commander of the Bsth, 546. 

Wilson, Captain, receives ordere from Clive to demand 
from Dutch commodore restitution of English per- 
sons, veadele, and property ecized and detained by 
him; on refuaal he attacks the enemy, and Dutch 
commodore etrikea his colours, 82; extraordinary 
uumber of prisoners taken, 83. 

Wilson, Coloael, bis conflict with the Kajuka, 551; his 
death, ib. 

Windham East-lndiaman captured by the euemy, 
368 ; recaptured by Captain Pym, ib. 

Wombwell, Mr., chairman of Esst-India Company, 
intimates intention of submitting eeriea of reaolu- 
tious oo events at Madras, 153; carriea a motion 
that the powers claimed by Lord Pigot were neither 
kuown ia constitution of the Company, nor autho- 
rized by charter, nor warranted by orders or inetruc- 
tions of Court of Directors, ib. ; movea further thet 
the proposition to send Mr, Russell to Tanjore was 
uot warranted by the orders of the Company, oor 
necessary for carrying them iuto execution, but the 
motion loat, ib. 

Wood, Captain, entera Arcot without opposition, takes 
poseeseion of nabob’a palace, remains several days, 
anticipating arrival of Coloncl Coote, 72; makes pre- 
paratioos for attack ou forts, but retirea on approach 
of Bneey, ib. 

Colouel, advances witb British troops from 
Trichinopoly to form junction with Colonel Smith, 
112; deceived as to numher of paases into Myaore; 
hie aetonishment at advance of hodiee of boree, 114; 
asceods from Baramahil to join Colonel Smith, 115; 
his imprudence in firing a salute in hononr of Colonel 
Smith’a approach frustrates design of the latter 
against Hyder Ali, ib.; makes a movement to relieve 
Mulwagul, and ie repulsed with loes, ib.; forces a 
paseage through the enemy, and ia compelled to 
retreat, ib, ; relieved by stratagem of Captain Brooke, 
foile repeated attacke of enemy, and remaiue in poe- 
session of the field, 116; incautiously moves to relieve 
Oossoor, and the unhappy cousequencee, ib.; re- 
tnros to Ooaoor, snd resumes his march, ib.; assailed 
by Hyder Ali, but enemy withdrawe op approach of 
Major Fitzgerald, ib.; ordered to proceed under 
arrest to Madras, ib. 

Wood, General George, appointed to ancceed General 
Marley in command of diviesion of army agaioet Ne- 
paul, 402; marches eastward to Goruckpore and 
back withont eeeing ao enemy, and euepende opera- 
tions for the season, ib. nae 

Wood, General John Sullivan, commande diviaion of 
army against Nepaul, 392: political negotiations com- 
mitted to, ib.; arrives at Goruckpore, ib.; proceed- 
ings of division of army under, 399; led into error 
by unfortunate advice of a Brahmin, ib.; hie pro- 
ceedinge aod operations before Jeetgurh, ib.; his 
advenoce, partial euccesa, and retreat, ib.; proceede 
in a westerly direction, aod his progrese arrested by 
the enemy, 399, 400; avows his inability to carry on 
offeneive operetioue, solicits instruction for bis guid- 
ance, and receives answer, 400; marchee npoo Boot- 
wul witbont producing any effect, ib. ; retires towarde 
Goruckpore, ih. ; bie army is attacked by sickucee, 
and breake up precipitately, ib. 
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Woodagherry, fort of, surrendera to Colonel Macleod, 
361. 


Woodburn, Captain, his defeat of the Ghiljies, 652; 
his detachment aurprised and annihilated, 560. 

—— Major, captures the fort of Omercote, 595, 

Woodingtoo, Colonel, captures Barosch, 285; in- 
structed to take measures to defend Guzerat from 
invasion, and attacka forts and poesessione of Scin- 
dia, 336, 337. oe 

Worsley, Brigadier-General, commander of brigade iu 
Affghanistao, 355. 

Wortley, Stuart, Mr., defeade report of committee of 
House of Commons on East-Iudia affaira, 501; pro- 
poses question to Mr. C. Graot, ou fnuctioua of anb- 
committees, 503. 

Wyld, Colonel, prepares to march through the Khyher 
pass, 571; but is compelled to retreat, ib. 

Wymer, Captain, his couteata with the Ghiljiee, 551. 

—- Colonel C. P., defeats the Affghsn cavalry, 
576; relievea the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, aod 
deatroye the works at, 581. 

Wyuch, Mr., removed from gavernment of Madras by 
Court of Directors, aod ia succeeded by Lord Pigot, 
181. 

Wynne, Mr. Williams, President of Board of Com- 
missioners, approves of openiug China trade, but 
wishee further change in mode of governing India, 
506; protests against any comparison hetween go- 
vernment of India aod government of colonies by 
Europeau nations, ib.; objects to confining patronage 
of India to Directors, ih.; further remarke of, on 
mioieterial bill, ih. ; moves clauee relating to pstron- 
age to be added hy way of rider to the India hill, 
which ie negatived, 510; moves amendment to dis- 
peose with necessity of caodidatee for writerabips 
passing through Haileybury, 511. 





es 


Yar Loattief requeets aecret conference with Mr. Watts, 
50; opeos his viewa aa to a meditated revolution in 
Bengal to Omichnud, 50, 51. 

Yates, Major, gallantry of Britieh force under, at Kem- 
mendioe (Burmese war), 467. 

Yekbal, an ambitious and intriguing omrah, sueceeda 
to the imperial throne, 5. 

Yemen-ood-Dowlah, bis preteosions to the throne of 
Oude, 625. 

Yorke, Captain, division of Europeau troops led by, at 
the siege of Masulipatam, 66; joins division under 
Captain Fischer, ih.; bis gallaotry, generosity, aod 
clemency, ib.; hie men rua hack, but hie firmnese 
recalla them to duty, ih. 

Young, Lieuteuant Fred., takea command of irregular 
troops raised by Mr, Fraser at Delhi, 392; marches 
to intercept reinforcement of enemy proceeding to 
Jyetuck, but hie troope fly, 405, 406, 


Z. 


Zamorin, rajah of, receivee Portugueee admiral, Vaeco 
de Gama, 7; Portugneee aid the king of Cochio in 
opposition to, 8; exhorted hy dewso of rajah of 

ravancore to rise against British, 360. 

Zehseen Ali Khao, hia evideace as to the spurious birth 
of Vizier Ali, 227. 

Zemaum Shsh (Affghan prince) in commnuication with 
Tippoo, 231; danger to be apprehended from, urged 
on vigier, 263, 264; menaces the frontier of British 
India, 528; his detbronement, ib. 

Zemiodara, in the Doab, attempt of rsjah of Bhurtpore 
to prevail on, to intercept the eupplies forwarding to 
the Englieh army, 318. 
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